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OUR  AIMS  AND  PROSPECTS. 


£be  this  will  meet  the  eye  of  our  readers,  the  year  1884  will  be 
numbered  among  those  that  are  past.     Its  real  history,  both  in  the 
vider  sphere  of  nations  and  communities,  and  in  the  narrower  sphere 
of  our  own  individual  lives  and  homes,  will  have  been  so  written  that 
it  cannot  be  changed.      This  indelible  record  is  one  that  we  can- 
not part  with  as  we  lay  aside  a  book  that  we  may  have  somewhat 
carelessly  read,  and  the  contents  of  which  are  soul   forgotten,  and 
exert  no  influence  upon  us.     The  influence  of  the  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  actions  which  constitute  our  personal  life-record  during  the  past 
year,  cannot  in  this  way  be  laid  aside  by  us.     It  will  enter  into  our 
present  and  future,  and  determine,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  character. 
There  is  what  may  be  called  a  law  of  continuity  to  which  all  our  lives 
are  subjected  from  their  beginning,  ever  onward  in  time  and  in  eter- 
nity.    The  set,  either  in  a  good  or  bad  direction,  which  the  history  of 
one  period  has  given  to  our  nature  or  confirmed  in  it,  remains  with  us 
as  we  enter  upon  a  new  period.    The  roots  of  the  present  and  the  future 
may  be  said  in  this  way  to  be  fixed  in  the  past.      While  this  is 
true  of  the  history  of  individual  lives,  it  is  also  tnie  of  the  history  of 
societies  or  communities,  larger  or  smaller.     The  currents  of  thought 
that  influence  the  social  and  political  life  of  a  nation  durinp^  one  period, 
remain  in  the  results  which  they  have  produced  in  the  history  of  suc- 
ceeding periods.     As  one  has  eloquently  said,  **  the  ideas  and  events 
of  the  past,  the  thoughts  which  men  have  thought,  the  struggles, 
failures,  triumphs,  conquests,  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  history 
of  bygone  times,  is  the  material  out  of  which  has  grown  the  new  life 
of  the  present"     No  nation,  any  more  than  an  individual,  can  alto- 
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gether,  in  every  sense,  break  with  its  past,  even  though  it  might 
desire  to  do  it.  The  great  fact  of  a  superintending  Providence 
taking  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  nations  as  well  as  individuals  implies 
that  the  past  shall  have  to  be  accounted  for,  and  according  to  its  char- 
acter receive  its  just  recompense.    '*  God  requireth  that  which  is  past." 

Recognising  this  principle,  the  tendency  of  events,  whatever  it  may 
have  been  during  the  past  year,  acquires  great  importance.  The  im- 
mediate future  to  the  discerning  eye  is  revealed  in  it.  The  task  of 
reviewing  the  history  of  the  past  year  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth  or  even  in  the  narrow  limits  of  our  sesrgirt  home,  is  one  of  too 
huge  dimensions,  aud  of  too  difficult  a  nature,  to  be  attempted  here. 
But,  as  representing  a  branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  exhibiting  a 
public  testimony  for  truth,  we  may  cast  a  glance  at  the  general 
tendencies  which  have  manifested  themselves  in  their  bearing  upon 
that  cause  for  the  maintenance  of  which  we  exist. 

The  position  we  maintain  in  regard  to  civil  power  is,  that 
it  has  been  put  by  God  under  subjection  to  Christ  as  Mediator, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  exercised  in  harmony  with  His  will 
as  revealed  in  His  Word.  In  the  past  history  of  our  own  land, 
this  subjection  of  the  civil  power  to  Christ  was  acknowledged 
by  the  State  coming  voluntarily  under  solemn  covenant  obliga- 
tions to  Christ  to  obey  Him,  and  to  further  in  every  way  con- 
sistent with  the  special  sphere  assigned  to  it,  the  interests  of  His 
Church  and  cause.  The  idea  of  a  Christian  State,  which  is  unques- 
tionably exhibited  in  the  Word  of  God,  was  thus  in  some  good  measure 
realised.  To  the  ideal  that  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Reformers,  and 
which  they  sought  to  embody  in  the  civil  arrangements  which  they 
made,  we  still  cling.  But  a  very  cursory  examination  of  recent 
events  makes  plain  that  no  return  has  been  made  to  this  ideal,  but 
that  there  have  been  further  departures  from  it  The  administration 
of  civil  affairs  in  our  own  land  is  perhaps  as  much  under  Christian 
influences  as  that  of  any  other  nation,  and  yet  how  far  is  it  from 
possessing  the  character  contemplated  in  the  work  of  the  Covenanted 
Reformation  ?  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  divine  side  of  civil  govern- 
ment and  civil  institutions  is  almost  altogether  ignored]  They  are 
simply  viewed  in  their  relation  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  those 
under  them  and  represented  by  them,  and  never  in  their  relation  to 
Him  by  whom  "  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice."  Statesmen 
feel  far  more  the  responsibility  laid  upon  them  by  the  will  of  the 
people  through  which  they  have  been  raised  to  power,  than  the 
responsibility  to  Him  from  whom  their  power  has  really  come,  and  to 
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whom  they  are  accountable  for  the  right  exercise  of  it  Sometimes, 
indeed,  we  have  the  acknowledgment  that  the  administration  of  a 
nation's  afiairsjshould  be  regulated  by  the  Moral  Law,  but  it  is  an 
acknowledgment  which  has  not  been  followed  by  any  practical  results. 
The  drift  of  political  life  continues  to  be,  what  it  has  been  for  many 
years,  away  from  any  practical  recognition  of  this  subjection  of  civil 
power  to  Christ  as  Mediator.  The  outlook  in  this  respect  is  by  no 
means  a  hopeful  or^encouraging  one.  A  revival  of  true  religion  in  the 
nation  at  large  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  that  will  really  bring  us 
back  to  the  position  reached  in  Reformation  attainments.  It  is  well 
for  us  to  remember  that  it  was  the  diffusion  of  true  religion  amongst 
all  classes  in  the  nation,  and  especially  among  the  common  people, 
that  led  to  a  national  acknowledgment  of  God,  and  to  the  formation 
of  a  solemn  covenant  with  Him.  The  departures  from  the  attainments 
thus  reached  have  been  the  result  of  a  decline  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  people.  Under  a  representative  system  of  government  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  otherwise.  And  we  feel  persuaded  that  a  true  and 
Scriptural  revival  of  spiritual  life  would  make  itself  felt,  and  will  yet 
do  so,  not  only  in  the  individual  character  and  life,  but  in  our  social 
and  national  life.  Very  soon  the  area  within  which  political  rights 
are  enjoyed  will  be  greatly  extended  in  these  kingdoms.  The  equalis- 
ing of  the  Burgh  and  County  Franchise  will,  it  is  calculated,  admit 
about  two  millions  to  the  enjoyment  for  the  first  time  of  electoral 
privileges.  Great  expectations  are  entertained  in  many  quarters  of 
the  good  that  is  to  follow  this  new  arrangement,  and  perhaps  these 
expectations,  such  as  they  are,  may  be  realised.  But,  as  to  permanent 
goody  all  will  depend  upon  the  use  which  the  people  make  of  the  in- 
creased power  that  will  be  put  into  their  hands.  If  they  were 
imbued  with  religious  priuciples,  and  felt  their  responsibility  to  God 
for  the  exercise  of  these  political  rights,  a  different  tone  would  soon 
be  given  to  the  civil  administration  in  this  country  from  that  which  it 
has  had  for  many  a  long  year.  The  present  religious  condition  of  those 
about  to  be  enfranchised  forbids  us,  however,  to  cherish  the  hope  of  this 
being  immediately  accomplished,  but  if  God's  Spirit  were  poured  out 
upon  them,  and  upon  all  classes,  it  might  come  more  speedily  than 
many  imagine.  It  will  be  utterly  impossible,  when  religion  is  the 
ruling  power  in  the  lives  of  the  individuals  composing  a  nation,  to 
secularise  the  civil  power,  and  ignore  its  divine  side  as  a  trust  to  be 
used  in  harmony  with  God's  will.  We  notice  that  Dr.  Candlish,  in 
his  recent  work  on  the  Kingdom  of  God,  of  which  a  notice  will  be 
found    elsewhere,    takes    up    this    position.       While    disposed    to 
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admit  that  a  good  deal  may  be  said  in  favour  of  a  separation  between 
Church  and  State  while  the  State  is  imperfectly  Christian,  he  adds,  if 
thiti  state  of  separation  be  the  absolute  ideal,  'Mt  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  can  be  continued  after  Christianity  has  fully  leavened  the  body 
politic.  Must  the  State,  even  then,  continue  to  be  purely  secular  in 
its  views  and  actings?  This  is  not  very  easy  to  believe."  Our  help 
in  seeking  to  have  our  principles  about  the  civil  power  carried  into 
practice  must  be  placed  in  God,  and  in  the  promise  of  the  outpouring 
of  His  Spirit  upon  all  flesh. 

But  it  is  sometimes  said  that  our  hope  of  a  return  to  past 
attainments  is  vain  and  foolish,  because  the  past  can  never  be 
reproduced.  In  a  very  eloquent  address,  delivered  by  Principal 
Caird  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  on  the  science  of  history,  we  find  attempts  to  reproduce  the 
past  referred  to  in  these  terms  : — 

"  In  their  admiration  of  a  former  time,"  individuals  or  societies 
''  may  set  themselves  to  resuscitate  its  forms  and  institutions,  to  think 
as  men  thought,  and  do  as  men  did,  in  an  age  (as  they  suppose)  of 
simpler  motives  and  purer  lives  ;  or  at  a  period  that  lay  nearer  to  the 
fount  of  inspiration,  when  the  stream  had  not  become  turbid  by  dis- 
tance from  its  source.  But,  whether  in  political  or  ecclesiastical  life, 
such  attempts  to  galvanise  the  dead  spirit  and  life  of  the  past  are  as 
vain  as  they  are  foolish.  Men  may  revive  what  they  call  primitive 
customs,  re-introduce  the  cloister  life  into  a  world  of  railways  and 
stock  exchanges,  or  deck  themselves  out  in  the  gew-gaw  robes  of 
mediajval  ceremonial,  just  as  a  grown-up  man  might  set  himself  to 
speak  in  baby  talk,  or  clothe  himself  in  the  bibs  and  tuckers  of  his 
childhood.  But  such  revivals  can  never  be  other  than  forced  and 
fictitious.  What  was  once  real,  because  it  was  the  natural  spontaneous 
expression  of  living  thought  and  feeling,  is  no  longer  real  when  done 
consciously  by  men  who  are  breathing  the  changed  life  of  a  new  time. 
They  are  only  make-believe  revivals,  as  little  reproducing  the  originals 
as  the  poor  player's  regal  strut  reproduces  the  genuine  air  of  majesty, 
or  as  Don  Quixote's  tilting  at  windmills  was  a  real  reproduction  of 
the  exploits  of  knight-errantry  in  the  age  of  chivalry." 

The  beautiful  words,  also,  which  Tennyson  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
King  Arthur  in  one  of  his  Idylls,  are  often  quoted — 

**  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  the  new, 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  cnstom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  there  is  a  certain  measure  of  truth 
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ifiog  beneath  these  statements.  It  would  be  a  vain  hope,  and  i  t 
fottld  be  a  very  undesirable  thing,  to  have  our  land  brought  back  into 
exactly  the  same  condition  as  it  was  at  the  epoch  of  the  First  or 
Second  Keformation.  The  shadow  cannot  thus  be  put  back  on  the 
san-dial  of  the  world's  history.  They  misrepresent  our  real  position 
u  a  Church,  who  think  or  speak  of  us  as  setting  such  an  aim  as  this 
before  ourselves.  But  while  the  past  cannot  thus  be  reproduced,  the 
fruits  of  its  experience  may,  and  ought  to,  be  utilised  for  our  present 
guidauce  and  help.  It  is  surely  folly  to  overlook  and  despise  the 
precious  lessons  that  God  may  have  thus  clearly  taught  us.  It  would 
hhie  been  folly  in  the  nation  of  Israel  to  have  sought  to  return  to  its 
condition  at  Mount  Sinai,  when  Grod  entered  into  covenant  with  it ; 
bat  there  was  no  folly,  but  the  very  highest  wisdom,  in  returning  to 
the  allegiance  to  Jehovah  which  it  there  openly  avowed.  And  just  so 
with  us  as  a  nation  now.  We  believe  that  it  is  in  the  line  of  the 
great  principles  of  the  Reformation,  applied  to  our  modem  require- 
ments, that  the  highest  prosperity  and  securest  stability  are  to  be 
reached. 

As  we  have  seen,  this  ideal,  the   attainment  of  which  we  seek, 
can   only  be    reached    by   the   power  of  godliness   being   diffused 
throughout  the  nation.   The  preservation  of  good  laws  and  good  institu- 
tions, and  the  overthrow  of  laws  and  institutions  of  an  opposite  character, 
is  a  very  important  thing,  but  this  of  itself  will  not  secure  the  eu'l 
ve  have  in  view.     It  becomes,  then,  a  very  important  inquiry — What 
hold  of  the  people  of  the  laud  have  the  Christian  churches,  and  what 
success  are  they  having  in  the  work  of  leavening  them  with  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Gospel  ?     The  sad  facts  disclosed,  by   comparatively 
recent  efforts,    to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  population  had 
chimjh  going  habits,  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  losing  ground  in- 
stead of  gaining.     The  proportion  of  the  people  nominally  under  their 
influence  has  certainly  not  been  increasing  during  the  last  decade. 
This  may  be  pirtly  acco\mted  for  by  the  very  active  efforts  put  forth 
by  those  who  advocate  infidel  and  sceptical  opinions.     The  engrossing 
attention  to  the  investigation  of  natural  phenomena  has  led  many  to 
neglect  the  super-natural,  and  to  cull  iu  question  its  existence.     Per- 
haps there  has  been  no  age  in  the  past  in  which  infidelity  has  been  so 
bold  as  it  is  now.     Some  of  the  foremost  men  iu  the  scientific  world 
nnblushingly  avow  their  disbelief  iu  a  personal  God,  or,  at  least,  their 
inability  to  reach  any  certainty  in  the  matter.     It  is  surprising,  too, 
how  much  our  current  literature  is  permeated  by  this  doubting  and 
unbelievmg  spirit— creating   an   atmosphere   of  uncertainty   which 
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affects  an  ever-widening  circle.  But  reasons  for  the  churches  losing 
their  hold  of  the  people  are  also  to  be  found  within  themselves.  Their 
real  attraction  is  found  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  precious  truths  that  find  their  centre  in  it  **  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me."  But  the  tendency  of  both  Ritualism 
and  Rationalism — the  progress  of  which,  within  recent  years,  in  the 
churches  has  been  very  marked — is  to  obscure  the  glory  of  the  Cross 
and  its  divine  message,  and  so  to  cripple  their  real  power.  It  is  a 
deeply  significant  fact,  that  it  was  in  writing  to  a  church,  iu  which  a 
superstitious  efficacv  had  come  to  be  attached  to  ritual,  that  Paul 
penned  the  noble  words — "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the 
Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  There  is  the  spirit  of  Ritualism, 
too,  even  where  there  may  be  an  indignant  repudiation  of  it  in  its 
recognised  forms.  The  resorting  to  practices,  which  have  no  sanction 
in  the  Word  of  God,  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Gospel,  springs 
from  the  same  feeling  as  that  which  gives  birth  to  full-blown  Ritual- 
ism. There  is  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  great  message  Christ  has  given 
to  His  Church  to  deliver — faith  in  its  power,  when  simply  told,  to 
draw  forth  the  interest,  and  awaken  the  concern,  of  fallen,  sin- 
ning men.  It  is  because  of  this,  we  are  convinced,  that  tlie  im- 
mense amount  of  earnest  Christian  work  that  one  cannot  but  rejoice 
to  see  carried  on,  fails  of  such  great  results  as  might  be  anticipated. 

But  this  being  the  case  with  Churches  around  us,  our  position  of 
attachment  to  the  "  old  paths,"  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  government, 
is  made  the  more  difficult.  The  currents  in  the  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  in  the  political  world  are  running  stronger  against  us  as  year 
after  year  passes  by.  Yet,  with  the  conviction  that  our  position  is  a 
Scriptural  one,  and  one  that  will  yet  be  universally  recognised  as 
such,  wo  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed,  but  every  ground  of  confidence 
in  the  God  of  truth,  to  be  "  stedfast,  unmovable,  always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord."  It  may  be  but  little  we  can  do,  in  the  way 
of  leavening  our  own  and  other  nations  with  Christian  influence,  but 
if  we  do  what  we  can  in  dependence  upon  promised  grace,  the  great 
Lord  of  the  harvest  will  not  despise  or  overlook  our  efforts.  When  the 
great  reckoning  comes,  to  which  the  passing  years  are  bringing  us 
ever  nearer,  it  shall  be  true  of  churches,  as  well  as  individuals,  that 
the  "first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first."  And  let  us  see  to  it  that 
as  individuals  we  are  not  wasting  the  precious  time  God  is  giving  to 
us.  There  is  no  year  and  no  hour  the  records  of  which  shall  bo 
oblitenited.     They  will  face  us  at  the  judgment  seat 
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THE  HERITAGE  OF  THE  SON  AND  ITS  TREATMENT  BY 

THE  SPIRIT. 

A  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  6.  Anderson,  Coupar-Angus. 

*'AI1  things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine ;  therefore  said  I,  that  he  shall 
take  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you." — John  xvi.  15. 

There  is  no  life  history  whidh  believers  may  know  so  well  as  that 
which  it  most  concerns  them  to  know — ^the  life  history  of  the  Lord 
JesQS  Christ     Their  dearest  friends  have  depths  in  their  natures 
which  they  cannot  fathom.     They  have  hidden  personalities,  which 
they  disclose  to  none  save  God  in  heaven.     Nay  more,  they  some- 
times feel  as  if  they  did  not  fully  understand  themselves,  undis- 
covered possibilities  of  good  and  evil  so  surprise  them  with  their 
presence.     But  it  is  far  otherwise  in  reference  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 
HU  character  and  circumstances  are  clearly  revealed  for  their  in- 
stmction  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  His  Spirit  has  been  abundantly  shed 
abroad  in  their  hearts,  that  they  might  be  in  a  position  to  appre- 
hend His  greatness  and  glory.      These  privileges  were  vouchsafed 
unto  the  sorrowing  members  of  the  early  church.     The  Saviour  was 
about  to  be  withdrawn  from  their  midst;  the  splendours  of  the  upper 
sanctuary  were  about  to  unfold   themselves    before  His  eyes ;  the 
hallelujahs  of  heaven  were  about  to  break  upon  His  ears  ;  all  author- 
ity was  about  to  be  committed  to  His  care :  but  ere  He  left  them  in 
lonely  bereavement  in  a  hostile  world,  He  gave  them  the  precious 
memento  contained  in  our  text ; — All  things  that  the  P\'\ther  hath 
are  Mine;  therefore  said  I,  that  He  shall  take  of  Mine,  and  shall 
show  it  unto  you.     lu    dealing  further  with  these  words,  we  will 
consider,   I.  The  heritage  of  Christ,   II.  The  Spirit's  treatment  of 
Christ's  heritage. 

I.  The  heritage  of  Christ  "  All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are 
mine." 

1st.  It  may  be  remarked.  That  Christ  warrantably  challenges 
a  propriety  in  all  that  the  Father  possesses,  by  virtue  of  Ilia  eternal 
tSonskip.  Had  not  Christ  been  verj-  God,  He  dared  not  have  uttered 
words  of  such  momentous  import.  No  office,  however  honourable, 
no  position,  however  exalted,  could  justify  any  mere  creature  in 
advancing  such  a  claim.  But  Christ,  even  in  the  days  of  His 
humiliation,  was  no  mere  creature.  He  was  the  Fellow  of  Jehovah, 
the  Ne^  Kinsman  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  He  was  the  Eternal  Word, 
who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.     Full  of  this  consciousness,  He 
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frequently  advanced  the  claim  during  His  earthly  ministry.  He  re- 
ferred with  reverent  delight  to  the  blessedness  which  he  experienced 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  from  eternity.  He  discoursed  to  Nico- 
demus  regarding  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  matters 
with  which  He  was  familiar  as  the  Son  of  Man  who  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  whose  abiding  habitation  is  in  heaven.  He  appealed, 
when  distressed  by  the  ungodly  deeds  of  the  children  of  the  devil, 
for  His  own  comfort  and  their  confusion,  to  the  blessed  relationship 
Bubdisting  between  Him  and  the  Everlasting  Father.  He  asked  as 
the  recompense  of  His  finished  work,  that  He  might  be  glorified  with 
the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was.  His 
stricken  soul  was  sustained  in  the  garden  of  ''  grief  and  gloom,"  by 
the  consciousness,  that  He  could,  in  His  own  right,  command  to  His 
aid  legions  of  angels.  And  the  thought  of  all  that  the  Father  and  He 
had  been  to  each  other  when  He  was  daily  His  delight,  strengthened 
Him,  when  expiring  on  the  Cross,  to  exclaim,  "  Father  into  Thy  hands 
I  commend  My  spirit."  As  then,  children  of  God,  you  hear  your  Saviour 
say,  "  All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine,"  may  you  not  testify, 
0  Christ,  Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory.  "  Thou  art  worthy  to  receive 
power  and  riches  and  wisdom  and  strength  and  honour  and  glory  and 
blessing,"  for  Thou  art  the  Father  of  Eternity. 

2nd,  It  may  be  remarked.  That  Christ  warrantably  challenges  a 
propriety  in  all  that  the  Father  possesses,  as  **  God  manifest  in  the 
fleskJ'  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  Man  with  His  approaching  death  casting 
forward  its  gloomy  shadow  upon  His  soul,  advanced  for  Himself  this 
claim,  and  various  Scripture  writers  advance  it  on  His  behalf  The 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  writing  to  his  Colossian  converts,  represents 
Him  as  One  in  whom  dwells  "  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily." 
The  Beloved  Disciple  also  testifies  regarding  Him,  "  The  Word  was 
made  flefih  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory 
as  of  the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  "  So 
it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  Him  should  all  fulness  dwell."  All  the 
possessions  and  prerogatives  of  God^^  are  thus  treasured  up  in  the 
God-Man  Christ  Jesus.  Is  it  the  attr^te  of  God  the  Father  to  pass  by 
the  transgi-essions  of  His  heritage  ?  In  the  Son  also  He  has  vested 
authority  to  forgive  sins.  Are  the  issues  of  life  and  death  with  God 
the  Father  1  To  the  Son  also  He  hath  given  to  have  life  in  Himself, 
that  He  may  quicken  whom  He  will.  Does  the  giving  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds  pertain  to  God  the  Father  ?  It  is  written, 
**  The  Father  judgeth  no  man  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  to 
the  Son,"  and  that  too  for  the  very  reason  that.  He  is  the  Son  of 
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MaD.  Such  are  a  sample  of  the  all  things,  which  pertained  originally 
to  God  the  Father,  hut  which  He  has  surrendered  to  the  Son.  As 
God  over  all,  hlessed  for  ever,  they,  indeed,  pertained  to  Him  hy 
inalienable  right,  but  now  He  holds  them  by  the  additional 
charter  of  the  Father's  gift.  They  are  made  over  to  him  as  the  re- 
compense of  His  meritorious  obedience  and  sin-atoning  death.  As 
then^  children  of  God,  you  reflect,  that  your  Saviour  has  obtained  in 
His  human  nature  a  joint  participation  with  His  Divine  Father  in  all 
that  He  possesses,  may  you  not  endorse  the  apostolic  declaration  re- 
garding Him.  "Being  in  the  form  of  God  He  did  not  count  equality 
with  God  a  thing  to  be  grasped  at,  but  emptied  Himself,  taking  the 
form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  man  ;  and  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  humbled  Himself,  becoming  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  Cross.  Wherefore  also  God  highly 
exalted  Him,  and  graciously  gifted  him  with  the  name  which  is  above 
every  name :  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth  ;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 

3rd.  It  may  be  remarked,  That  Christ  warrantably  challenges  a 
propriety  in  all  that  the  Father  possesses,  as  "  Head  over  all  things  to 
Hi*  Churchy  The  members  of  that  church  are  themselves  among 
the  all  things,  which  belonged  originally  to  God  the  Father,  and 
which  Christ  now  claims  as  His  own.  "  Thine  they  were,"  He  is 
found  saying  to  the  Father,  "  and  Thou  gavest  them  Me."  The  writer 
of  the  PZpistle  to  the  Hebrews  also  ascribes  to  Him  the  words,  "  Be- 
hold I  and  the  children  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me."  All  **  the 
sacramental  host  of  God's  elect "  were  given  to  Him,  that  in  them 
He  might  "  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be  satisfied."  With  all 
this  chosen  company  He  identifies  Himself  when  He  says,  *^  All  things 
that  the  Father  hath  are  Mine."  He  holds  His  interest  in  the  all 
things,  not  as  a  heritage  to  be  retained  for  Himself,  but  as  gifts  to  be 
bestowed  upon  them.  His  people,  His  chosen.  With  what  importance 
for  believers  does  this  consideration  invest  the  Saviour's  claim  ?  It  was 
for  them  that  "  He  ascended  up  on  high  and  received  gifts."  Was  He 
anointed  with  the  Spirit  above  measure]  It  was  for  their  sakes,  that 
that  Spirit  might  be  diflPused  over  them  and  dwell  within  them  as  mem- 
bers of  His  mystical  body.  Has  He  secured  a  righteousness  with  which 
God  the  Father  is  well  pleased  %  It  is  for  their  sakes,  that  the  Father 
may  be  well  pleased  with  them  for  His  righteousness  sake.  Has  He  ob- 
tained a  life  unforfeited  by  any  condemnation  or  death]  It  is  for 
their  sakes^  that  because  He  liveth   they  may  live  also.     Is  He  re- 
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joicing  in  the  inefTable  love  of  God  the  Father  1  It  is  for  their  sakes 
that  the  love  wherewith  the  Father  hath  loved  Him  may  be  in  them. 
Is  He  crowned  with  gloiy  and  honour  ?  It  is  fdr  their  sakes,  that 
He  may  fashion  anew  the  body  of  their  humiliation  that  it  may  be 
conformed  unto  the  body  of  His  glory.  Is  He  seated  on  His  Father's 
throne  ?  It  is  for  their  sakes,  that  they  also  may  sit  down  with  Him 
on  His  throne.  As  then,  children  of  God,  you  realise  your  community 
of  interest  with  Christ,  may  you  not  testify  from  the  fulness  of  grate- 
ful hearts,  ^^  Of  Him  are  we  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  made  unto  us 
wisdom  and  righteouBnoss  and  sanctification  and  redemption." 

As  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  as 
Head  over  all  things  for  His  Church,  Christ  warrantably  challenges  a 
propriety  in  all  that  God  the  Father  possesses. 

II.  We  will  now  consider.  The  Spirit's  treatment  of  Christ's  heri- 
tage.    "  He  shall  take  of  Mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you." 

1  St.  It  may  be  remarked,  That  the  Spirit  is  well  entitled  to  appropriate 
and  reveal  the  heritage  of  Christ.  Th3  Spirit  is  Himself  God,  and  in 
every  respect  the  equal  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  His  personal 
propriety  in  the  possessions  of  Godhead  is  not  less  than  Theirs.  He 
was  a  party  to  the  compact  by  which  the  Father  signed  all  over  to  the 
Son.  He  also  took  an  active  share  in  the  mediaton'al  work  of  Christ, 
by  virtue  of  which.  He  came,  in  His  character  of  Son  of  Man  into 
possession  of  His  unsearchable  riches.  He  was  the  agent  by  whose 
instrumentality  Christ's  manifestation  in  the  flesh  was  effected.  He 
was  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  intent  that 
his  humanity  might  be  uncontaminated  by  any  taint  of  corruption. 
He  dwelt  in  Christ  abundantly,  that  He  might  be  competent  to  fulfil 
all  righteousness.  It  was,  too,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit  that  Christ 
offered  Himself  without  spot  to  God,  and  Ho  was  declared  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  with  power  by  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  according 
to  the  Spirit  of  Holiness.  He  was  further  expressly  appointed  by 
Christ  to  deal  with  His  treasures.  The  Saviour  endured  the  Cross, 
despised  the  shame,  rose  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  to  glory,  that 
He  might  be  in  a  position  to  send  the  Spirit  to  take  of  His  things  and 
show  them  to  His  saints.  It  is  thus,  believers,  no  unworthy  stranger, 
who  undertakes  the  delicate  task  of  disposing  of  your  Elder  Brother's 
property,  but  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  who  graciously  bestowed  it 
upon  Him.  May  you  not  trust  Him  to  deal  worthily  with  the  fulness 
of  Him  "  who  filleth  all  in  all,"  remembering  that  the  Lord  Himself 
has  said :  "  He  shall  glorify  Me ;  for  He  shall  receive  of  Mine,  and 
shall  show  it  unto  you." 
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2D<i  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  toell  fitted  for 
tppropriatiog  and  revealing  the  heritage  of  Christ     A  glance  at  the 
kind  of  revelation  of  Christ,   which  men  require,    will  make   this 
fitness  manifest.     A  mere  presentation  of  these  from  without  has  ever 
been  found  insufficient     Prophets  before  the  advent  unfolded  them 
with  a  distinctness  scarcely  since  surpassed  ;  yet  they  were  left  to 
take  up  the  lamentation,  *'  Who  hath  believed  our  report  9 "   The  Lord 
Himself  spake  as  never  man  spake  concerning  His  person.  His  offices, 
His  work,  and  His  infinite  fulness ;  yet  He  had  to  ask  of  one  of  His 
most  favoured  disciples,  ''  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you  and  yet 
hast  thou  not  known  Me,  Philip  1 "     Apostles  enlarged  with  all  the 
lucid  eloquence  of  inspiration  upon  the  priceless  salvation  provided 
for  all  who  are  willing  to  receive  it ;  yet  they,  too,  had  virtually  to 
testify  regarding  multitudes,  '*  Ye  will  not  come  to  Christ  that  ye 
might  have  life."    Nor  is  it  otherwise  now.     The  written  Word  upon 
its  every  page  exhibits  the  Saviour's  riches.     Christ  crucified,  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  is  also.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath, 
the  chosen  theme  of  many  an  eloquent  sermon,  yet  the  majority  of  man- 
kind remain  unimpressed.     The  Gospel  continues  to  this  hour,  for 
self-righteous  Jews,  a  stumbling  block,  and  for  worldly-wise  Greeks, 
foolishuesa     In  addition  to  a  presentation  from  without,  a  discovery 
from  within  is  indispensable.     There  must  be  an  opening  of  the  sours 
eve  in  order  to  see  the  riches  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  liiflit. 
There  must  be  a  dispelling  of  the  darkness  of  the  carnal  mind  in  order 
to  perceive  its  priceless  value.     For  such  operations,  the  Spirit  is  the 
fitting   agent.      He   not  merely   brings   before   tlie   soul's   eye   the 
Saviour's  choicest  gifts  ;  He  does  more,  He  opens  the  eye  that  was 
blind  before  to  perceive  their  beauty  and  preciousness.     He  not  only 
exhibits  Christ  as  an  object  of  outward  contemplation,  He  docs  more. 
He  forms  Him  in  the  heail  the  hope  of  glory.     Are  stricken  souls 
vainly  striving  to  appease  an  accusing  conscience,  and  patch  up  a 
peace  with  an   angry  God?     He   discovers   to   them   the   Saviour's 
righteousness,  in  which  they  stand  accepted,  and  reconciled^  and  saved. 
Do  believers  forget  the  fervour  of  their  first  love  and  the  freshness  of 
their  early  joy  in  running  in  the  way  of  God's  commandments,  and 
grope  anew  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  1     He  floods  their  souls  with 
heavenly  light  by  revealing  to  them  the  riches  of  Christ's  wisdom  and 
knowledge.     Do  they  manifest  themselves  wilful  and  wayward  and 
afterward   deplore  their   perversity  1     He  removes  their  luirest   by 
revealing  the  riches  of  Christ's  forbearance.     Do  they  lapse  into  doubt 
and  despondency  1    He  rey'iyea  their  con/idence  by  revealing  to  them 
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the  riches  of  Christ's  grace  and  goodness.  Do  they  tremble  in  pros- 
pect of  dissolution  1  He  dispels  for  them  the  gloom  of  the  dark  valley 
by  revealing  to  them  earnests  of  the  glorious  things  which  Christ  has 
laid  up  for  them  on  the  luminous  side  of  death.  As  a  pure  spirit,  He 
has  ready  access  to  their  spirits,  and  makes  them  of  quick  discernment 
to  apprehend  the  things  so  freely  given  them  of  God.  Surrender 
yourselves,  then,  children  of  God,  ever  more  entirely  to  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  you  will  find  your  wants  ever  more  entirely 
supplied  out  of  the  heritage  of  the  Son  of  God.  By  His  outer  revela- 
tion and  inner  working  you  will  realise  the  love  of  a  Three-Oue  God 
to  be  your  present  and  everlasting  portion  ;  the  fellowship  of  a  Three- 
One  God  to  be  your  present  and  everlasting  privilege ;  and  the 
dwelling-place  of  a  Three-One  God  to  be  your  habitation  for  ever  and 
ever.  In  a  word,  you  will  realise  the  import  of  the  Apostle's  assur- 
ance, "All  things  are  yours,  for  you  are  Christ's,  and  Christ's  is  God's." 
But,  in  conclusion,  learn  from  this  subject  the  unreasonableness  of 
those  who  refuse  to  commit  the  salvation  of  their  souls  to  Christ  God, 
the  Father,  has  committed  the  care  of  all  His  goodly  heritage  to  Christ, 
and  the  responsibilities  of  this  momentous  trust  He  has  discharged  to 
the  Father's  entire  satisfaction.  He  declares  His  readiness  to  secure 
the  salvation  of  all  who  are  willing  to  trust  Him ;  and  can  sinners, 
with  any  show  of  reason,  refuse  to  trust  such  a  Saviour  1  The 
redemption  of  their  individual  souls  is  indeed  precious—  so  precious 
that  the  created  universe  could  prove  for  them  no  sufficient  ransom 
price — but  is  not  the  salvation  of  a  single  soul  a  little  matter  in  com- 
parison with  the  interests  which  the  Father  has  left  with  confidence 
in  His  hands  1  He  has,  dear  friends,  evinced  Himself  competent  to 
take  charge  of  all  that  is  God's,  and  may  you  not  trust  Him  to  take 
charge  of  all  that  is  yours  ]  Commit  to  His  care  all  your  interests  for 
time  and  eternity.  Depend  upon  him  to  perfect  that  which  concem- 
eth  you.  And  you  may  with  confidence  endorse  the  Apostle's  declara- 
tion, "  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is 
able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  Him  against  that  day." 
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A  Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  Secession  Synod,  July  1884,  by  the  Rev, 

G.  Lavcrty,  Tyrones  Ditches. 

(third  and  concluding  part.) 
During    this    period     Wicliffe     assaulted   another    stronghold    of 
Romanism — the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation — a  figment  of  priest-craft 
introduced  in  the  Ninth  Century.     He  posted  up  at  Oxford  twelve 
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propositions  denying  the  dogma  and  challenging  any  one  to  debate 
the  subject  with  him.  The  University  authorities  met,  and  without 
giving  him  a  hearing,  pronounced  his  opinions  heretical  and  debarred 
him  from  teaching  them  in  the  University.  He  appealed  to  the  King 
and  Parliament,  and  as  it  was  some  time  before  the  Parliament  could 
meet  he  retired  to  his  rectory.  But  further  notice  was  soon  taken  of 
his  teaching.  In  1382,  Courtney  succeeded  to  the  primacy,  and  im- 
mediately on  receiving  his  pall  from  Rome,  summoned  a  Synod  in 
London  to  consider  the  heretical  doctrines  promulgated  at  Oxford,  and 
from  thence  rapidly  spreading  through  the  kingdom.  Twenty-six  Articles 
were  extracted  from  the  writings  of  the  Reformer,  of  which  the  Synod 
pronounced  ten  heretical  and  the  remainder  erroneous. .  This  finding 
was  communicated  to  Wicliffe's  diocese  and  the  University  of  Oxford 
with  strict  orders  **  that  they  should  look  to  it  that  these  pestiferous 
doctrines  were  not  taught  in  the  dioceses."  The  Primate  fearing  his 
orders  would  fall  to  the  ground  won  the  young  King  over  to  his 
side,  who  gave  authority  "  to  confine  in  the  prisons  of  the  state  any 
who  should  maintain  the  condemned  propositions."  When  Parlia- 
ment assembled  WiclifTe  made  his  appeal  and  complaint.  He  de- 
manded the  Abolition  of  the  Monastic  Orders — the  better  admini- 
stration of  Church  Temporalities,  and  liberty  to  preach  the  true  doc- 
trine on  the  Eucharist.  His  appeal  was  heard  in  Parliament^  and  the 
persecuting  edict  of  the  King  and  Primate  was  repealed.  Defeated 
in  Parliament,  the  Primate  next  called  a  Convocation  in  Oxford,  and 
Wlcliffe  was  summoned  once  more  to  be  tried  for  heresy  respecting 
the  Eucharist  He  retracted  nothing  of  what  he  had  taught  on  the 
point  Affirming  that  after  Consecration,  the  bread  still  remained 
bread — there  is  no  fleshly  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  no 
other  presence  save  a  sacramental  and  spiritual  one — ^and  turning  upon 
his  judges,  charged  them  with  being  the  "  heretics  who  affirmed  that 
the  Sacrament  was  an  accident  without  a  subject  Why  did  they 
propagate  such  errors  ?  Why,  because  like  the  priests  of  Baal,  they 
wanted  to  vend  the  Masses  ?  With  whom  think  you  are  ye  contending  ? 
With  an  old  man  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  ?  No,  with  Truth — that 
which  is  stronger  than  you  and  will  overcome  you.*'  With  those 
words  he  turned  to  leave  the  Court  His  enemies  had  not  power  to 
stop  him.  "  Like  his  divine  Master  at  Nazareth,"  says  D'Aubigne, 
"  he  passed  through  the  midst  of  them." 

One  other  item  of  testimony  and  this  great  man's  work  was  done. 
Pope  Urban  commanded  him  to  repair  to  Rome  and  answer  for  his 
heresy  before  the  Papal  See.     WiclifTe  was  unable,  even  if  he  had 
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been  willing,  to  undertake  that  perilous  adventure  from  which  few 
travellers  have  returned.  The  hand  of  God  was  upon  him^-death 
was  approaching.  He  could  not  go  in  person,  he  went  by  letter,  and 
Urban  was  privileged  to  hear  the  living  faithful  rebuke  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  man  who  had  Rung  off  the  despotism  of  Rome,  and 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  his  fellow-men  the  tocsin  of  retreat  from  an 
empire  shaken,  the  decay  and  ruin  of  which  are  inevitably  fixed  by 
the  Holy  One.  On  the  last  Sabbath  of  1384,  Wicliffe  intended  to 
dispense  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  his  congregation  in 
Lutterworth,  but  whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  consecrating  the  bread 
and  wine,  he  was  struck  with  paralysis,  and  was  conveyed  by  mem- 
bers of  his  flock  to  his  bed,  where  he  breathed  his  last  upon  the  last 
day  of  the  year.  He  died  a  natural  death.  From  some  remarks  in  his 
writings  it  would  appear  he  expected  a  martyr's  death,  others  too 
thought  that  this  would  be  his  lot,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  He  had 
fought  upon  the  high  places  of  the  field — had  been  valiant  for  the 
truth — God  kept  him  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand  and  suffered  not  the 
enemy  to  touch  him. 

We  can  hardly  estimate  fully  the  extent  and  far  reaching  influence 
of  WiclifTe's  labours.  He  brought  all  the  power  of  a  comprehensive 
intellect  and  practical  mind  to  bear  upon  the  spiritual  well-being  of 
the  people.  Ignorance  and  superstition  filled  the  land.  To  remove 
which,  he  translated  the  Bible  and  organised  a  band  of  plain,  pious, 
faithful  men  to  proclaim  its  glad  tidings  everywhere — in  highway  and 
city,  hamlet  and  thoroughfare.  "  His  doctrine,"  said  one,  "  spread 
like  suckers  from  the  root  of  a  tree."  He  reckoned  himself  that  the 
one  third  of  the  priests  of  England  were  agreed  with  him  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  "  You  could  not  meet  two  men  on  the 
highway,"  said  his  enemies,  "  but  one  of  them  is  a  Wicliffite."  His 
Bible  gave  fixity  to  the  English  language,  the  faith  and  piety  of 
the  man  furnished  a  living  example  of  the  power  of  godliness  in  a 
degenerate  age,  and  imparted  a  peculiar  value  to  all  that  he  said  by 
voice  and  pen.  His  writings  found  their  way  into  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  Huss  and  Jerome  were  his  disciples,  who  died  each  in  his 
turn  at  the  stake  in  their  faithful  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  free 
grace.  "The  reformation,"  says  Dr.  Vaughan,  "originated  by 
Wicliffe,  and  sustained  in  this  manner  by  his  disciples  in  Bohemia, 
made  the  great  revolution  achieved  by  Luther  possible.  The  Hussites 
survived  John  Huss ;  and  the  descendants,  known  by  the  name  of 
Moravian  brethren,  have  linked  the  times  of  Wicliffe  and  his  suc- 
cessors with  those  of  the  great  Protestant  Reformation."     More  than 
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forty  years  after  the  remains  of  Wicliffe  had  been  deposited  in  the 
grave,  they  were  raised  up  according  to  a  decree  that  had  been  passed 
at  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  burned,  and  the  ashes  were  cast 
into  the  river  Swift,  which,  as  Fuller  has  remarked,  conveyed  them 
into  the  Avon.  "Avon  into  the  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow 
seas,  through  the  main  ocean.  And  thus  the  ashes  of  Wicliffe  are 
the  emblems  of  his  doctrine,  which  now  is  dispersed  all  the  world 
over." 

The  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Wicliffe  is  suggestive  with  re- 
spect to  ourselves  and  the  current  history  of  our  day.  In  our  times 
there  are  many  things  that  are  bright.  We  have  an  open  Bible,  it 
can  be  secured  for  as  many  pence  as  it  would  have  required  pounds 
in  Wicliffe's  time.  We  have  fuil  liberty  to  read  the  Bible.  Our  op- 
portunities are  numberless.  We  can  every  day  come  into  contact 
with  the  great  and  good  of  every  land  by  their  writings.  A  Council 
has  lately  been  assembled  in  our  Mother  Province — the  reverse  of 
Rome's  Councils  in  every  respect,  the  design  of  which  was  not  to 
bum  and  destroy  man's  bodies,  but  to  seek  for  the  enlightenment  and 
salvation  of  their  souls,  and  by  harmony  and  united  effort  spread  the 
Gospel,  and  win  the  world  to  Christ  Is  it  not  a  good  sign  of  the 
times  that  delegates  from  both  hemispheres  and  almost  every  land 
can  meet  in  friendship,  rejoicing  that  they  have  so  much  in  common, 
and  combine  their  energies  for  the  glory  of  the  exalted  Redeemer  ? 

It  is  also  cheering  that  we  have  occasionally  instances  of  solitary 
individuals  leaving  Romanism  and  espousing  Protestantism.      We 
have  an  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  Edith  O'Gorman,  now  Mrs. 
Auffray,  the  nun,  who  escaped  from  a  Convent  in  America  in  1868, 
and  has  since  then  been  lecturing  upon  the  cruelties  and  absurdities 
of  the  Antichristian  system.    Since  her  escape  she  has  been  tiie  object 
of  the  bitterest  persecution  both  in  America  and  England.     Her  old 
co-religionists  have  often  sought  her  life,  but  the  Lord  has  preserved 
her.     We  have  another  notable  instance  in  the  person  of  Pastor 
Chiniquy,  whose  life  has  been  attempted  seventeen  times,  but  pre- 
served by  a  kind  overruling  Providence.     His  book,  "Fifty  Years  in 
the  Church  of  Rome"  will  soon  be  issued  from  the  press,  and  will 
doubtless  contain  the  record  of  many  startling  and  dark  deeds  per- 
petrated by  the  authority  of  Holy  Mother  Church,     Another  party 
also  who  has  recently  left  the  ranks  of  Romanism  has  written  two 
articles — trenchant  exposures  of  Rome's  evil  policy :  one  upon  the 
**  Proposed  Asylum  for  Scottish  Priests,"  the  other  upon  the  "  Dis- 
astrous influence  of  Canon  Law,"  in  which  it  is  stated,  **  Bitter  cries 
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issue  from  the  Vatican  from  time  to  time,  stating  in  the  clearest  terms 
that  there  is  no  human  help  for  the  Catholic  Church  unless  divine 
Providence  will  come  to  her  aid.  It  is  strange  that  an  infallible 
Church  should  find  herself  in  this  derelict  condition,  but  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  human  aids  are  daily  abandoning  her,  and  divine 
succour  is  not  putting  in  an  appearance."  This  has  reference  to  the 
outlook  upon  the  Continent,  for,  alas  !  the  British  outlook  inspires  the 
Vatican  with  the  hope  of  success. 

Popery  is  advancing  in  these  lands  surely  and  steadily.  Since  our 
last  meeting  she  has  made  progress  in  every  department  "  In  the 
Fourteenth  Century,"  says  D'Aubigne,  "  the  English  nation  called  a 
Parliament  ^oad  which  did  not  yield  to  the  papacy."  There  are 
millions  who  would  pronounce  our  present  Parliament  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  a  good  one,  and  yet  it  has  given  more  countenance 
and  favour  to  Romanists  than  its  predecessors.  "  Since  the  present 
Government  came  into  office,  four  years  ago,  no  fewer  than  twenty 
important  civil  appointments  have  been  conferred  upon  Roman 
Catholics,  from  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  as  Governor-General  of 
India,  down  to  the  nomination  of  Cardinal  Manning  in  the  Royal 
Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  houses  of  the  poor  in  London." 
In  the  Commission  the  name  of  Manning  stands  immediately  after 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales — only  one  step  from  the  throne ! 

The  leavening  process  of  Romanising  is  still  going  on  in  the  English 
Established  Church.  There  is  a  large  party  in  the  Church  opposed 
to  the  Ritualistic  tendencies,  who  have  recently  sent  up  a  strong 
memorial  to  the  Queen  earnestly  petitioning  for  the  preservation  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  They  feel  that  a  crisis  has  come 
and  are  sensible  of  the  position,  but,  alas !  they  are  fettered  by  Eras- 
tianism.  It  is  in  vain  to  imagine  that  an  earthly  head  can  preserve  the 
Church.  Let  us  hope  they  may  be  led  to  look  to  the  King  of  kings 
and  take  the  stand  upon  the  immovable  platform  of  the  divine  Word. 

"  The  Romanists,  or  Ritualists,  in  the  Church  of  England  are 
banded  together  as  a  corporate  body  with  the  title  of  *  The  English 
Church  Union,'  which  already  numbers  2,600  clergymen,  and  many 
thousands  of  the  laity,  with  a  numerous  army  of  female  workers 
organised  into  sisterhoods.  The  attitude  assumed  by  the  whole  party 
is  that  of  the  most  determined  opposition  to  the  evangelical  doctrines 
held  and  taught  by  the  opposing  party  in  the  Anglican  Church." 
And  favoured  by  a  sympathising  government  the  highest  position  in 
Church  and  State  are  laid  open  to  them.  A  deep-rooted  conspiracy 
is  going  on  to  bring  back  the  Canon  law  into  operation,  not  only  in 
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ihc  empire  at  home,  but  in  the  colonies  as  well.     The  importance  of 
winning  England  back  to  the  faith  is  well  understood  at  Rome,  this 
is  the  point  upon  which  her  special  operations  are  concentrated.  This 
is  made  plain  to  the  world  by  the  words  of  Dr.  Manning — "  England 
is  the  head  of  Protestantism,  the  centre  of  its  movements,  and  the 
stronghold  of  its  power.     Weakened  in  England,  it  is  paralysed  ever}'- 
where ;  conquered  in  England,  it  is  conquered  throughout  the  world. 
Once  overthrown  here,  all  is  but  a  warfare  of  detail.     All  the  roads 
of  the  whole  world  meet  in  one  point,  and  this  point  reached,  the 
whole  world  lies  open  to  the  Church's  will." 

It  is  not  unusual  that  the  forces  of  evil  are  revived  and  rallied  im- 
mediately before  the  final  overthrow.     Satan  is  active  knowing  that 
he  hath  but  a  short  time.     We  hope  it  is  so  with  the  Papacy.     But 
the  revival  may  go  on  longer  than  we  imagine — bearing  ruin  and 
destruction  to  many  souls — threatening  also,  if  not  seriously  damaging, 
our  own  civil  and  religious  liberty.     Will  it  be  said  of  us  that  we 
folded  our  arms  and  neglected  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty  ?    Faithfulness  to  our  Covenant  Head  demands  that  we 
bring  forth  all  the  spiritual  weapons  in  the  Christian  armoury,  and 
oppose  the  advance  of  the  enemy.     Thirty-three  years  past  a  Refor 
mation  Society  was  formed  in  Scotland,  "  To  resist  the  Aggressions 
of  Popery ;  to  watch  the  Designs  and  Movements  of  its  Promoters 
and  Abettors ;  and  to  diffuse  Sound  and  Scriptural  Information  on 
the  Distinctive  Tenets  of  Protestantism  and  Popery."      This  Society 
has  been  doing  good  work.     Could  we  not  organise  a  similar  institu- 
tion in  this  country  ?     And  in  the  meantime  could  we  not  form  classes 
for  our  young  people  and  communicate  instruction  upon  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  and  expose  the  errors  of  the  man  of  sin  ?     The 
Scottish  Reformation  Society  are  very  kind  in  furnishing  text  books 
and  prizes  for  such  classes  upon  application  being  made  to  them. 


STUDIES     IN      THE     MINOR     PROPHETS. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  Smellie,  M.A.,  Stranraer. 

I.    JOEL. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  section  of  God's  Word  about  which  our  know- 
Ie(ige  is  scantier  and  more  meagre  than  about  that  section  of  it  which 
includes  the  writings  of  those  whom  we  call  "  the  minor  prophets," — 
minor,  let  us  remember,  only  because  few  of  their  sayings  have  come 
down  to  us,  not  because  these  sayings  have  less  intrinsic  value  than 
other  portions  of  the  sacred  Book.  This  imperfect  knowledge— this 
ignorance,  shall  I  call  it  ?  for  in  many  cases  it  is  little  better  than 
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'  ignorance — is  hardly  creditable  to  us.  We  believe  that  all  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness.  We  ought  then 
to  prize  it  all — to  search  it  diligently  from  first  to  last — to  make  our- 
selves familiar  with  the  whole  of  its  contents.  We  should  not  over- 
look any  of  its  parts,  because  their  bulk  is  not  so  great  and  imposing 
as  that  of  others.  How  much  we  miss  when  we  do  so  I  For  of  the 
Bible  we  may  say,  as  the  apostle  says  of  the  human  body,  that  those 
members  which  seem  to  be  more  feeble  are  necessary,  and  those 
which  we  think  to  be  less  honourable  upon  them  we  ought  to  bestow 
more  abundant  honour. 

And  so  I  have  thought  that  it  might  both  interest  and  benefit  us 
to  consider,  a  little  more  particularly  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  some  of  the  minor  prophets  and  their  writings.  Occasion- 
ally, therefore,  I  shall  ask  you  to  look  with  me  at  these  messages 
which  God  sent  in  old  time  to  His  people,  and  at  the  men  whom  He 
chose  to  publish  His  will  before  He  spake  in  the  last  days  unto  us  by 
His  Son. 

Let  us  glance  now  at  the  prophet  Joel.  His  is  one  of  the  shortest 
books  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  Yet  many  things,  which 
are  not  large,  but  very  small,  are  both  beautiful  and  precious ;  and 
this  prophecy  is  one  of  these  things.  It  will  not  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  think  of  its  author  and  its  contents. 

I  shall  try  to  answer  these  four  questions — In  what  age  must  we 
place  this  prophet's  life  and  work  ?  Is  his  prophecy  literal  or  figur- 
ative ?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  his  style?  And,  last  of  all,  what 
place  does  he  occupy  in  history  and  revelation  ?  Perhaps,  when  we 
have  thought  of  such  matters  as  these,  some  clear  image  and  pre- 
sentment of  Joel  himself  may  rise  before  us  out  of  the  mists  of  anti- 
quity, and  we  may  understand  better  than  before  what  manner  of  man 
he  was. 

I.  First,  I  am  to  ask,  In  what  period  should  JoeV  s  activity  be  placed  1 
Before  we  can  get  a  true  idea  of  any  man  who  played  an  important 
part  on  the  stage  of  the  world  in  past  days,  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  know  something  of  his  environment — what  the  character  of  his 
age  was,  who  his  contemporaries  were.  This  knowledge  is  of  peculiar 
value  in  connection  with  the  prophets  \  for,  more  than  anything  else, 
they  were  God's  messengers  and  missionaries  to  those  among  whom 
they  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being.  They  uttered  truth  per- 
tinent to  their  own  time.  They  preached  first  to  the  generation  and 
the  epoch  in  which  their  lot  was  cast.  No  doubt,  their  words  had 
other  applications,  because  God's  truth,  like  God  from  whom  it  comes, 
may  fulfil  itself  in  many  ways.  But  we  shall  hold  a  very  unnatural 
and  a  very  inadequate  theory  of  prophecy,  if  we  think  of  it  as  dealing 
solely,  or  even  principally,  with  the  future.  It  is  the  philosophy  of 
history,  unveiling  its  meaning  and  pointing  its  lessons.  It  is  history 
made  articulate,  and  given  a  human  voice,  which  is  also  divine  and 
*' Cometh  from  afar."  It  is  God's  explanation  to  His  people  of  His 
multiform  providence  toward  them — an  explanation  made  by  divers 
portions  and  in  divers  manners  through  men  whom  He  selected  for 
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the  purpose,  because  He  found  in  them  wisdom  to  read  the  signs  of 
their  times,  and  because  He  knew  that  they  were  for  the  most  part 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  His  purposes  and  domgs.  If  the  prophet 
had  had  to  do  only  or  mainly  with  the  distant  future,  it  would  have 
mattered  little  to  us  in  what  particular  age  he  chanced  to  live.  Be- 
cause he  was  linked  very  truly  and  vitally  to  his  own  days  and  his 
own  people,  it  is  most  needful  that  we  should  try  to  understand 
his  surroundings. 

When,  then,  did  Joel  preach  and  labour  ?  We  cannot  say  that 
there  is  anything  like  unanimity  in  the  reply  to  the  question.  That 
he  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  itself — 
these  facts  are  admitted  by  all,  and  are  indeed  rendered  indisputable 
by  the  prophet's  frequent  references  to  Zion,  to  the  house  of  Jehovah, 
to  the  porch  and  the  altar,  the  priests  and  the  ministers,  the  meat- 
ofiferiDg  and  the  drink-offering.  His  date,  however,  is  not  so  easily 
determined  as  his  home.  Opinions  have  varied  from  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century  before  Christ  down  to  the  late  days  of  the  Maccab- 
ees. But,  after  all,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Joel  is  among  the  very 
oldest  of  the  prophets.  Amos,  himself  one  of  the  first  in  that  goodly 
fellowship,  knew  his  writings  and  loved  them,  and  regarded  their 
author  as  a  teacher  at  whose  feet  he  was  willing  to  sit  and  listen.  The 
herdsman  of  Tekoa,  to  whose  soul  the  breath  of  the  Spirit  came  im- 
pelling him  to  speak,  opened  his  prophecy  with  the  awful  declaration 
with  which  Joel  had  closed  his — "  The  Lord  shall  roar  out  of  Zion, 
and  utter  His  voice  from  Jerusalem."  Isaiah,  too,  though  he  was  so 
great  and  original,  was  not  ashamed  to  glean  from  the  son  of  Pethuel  , 
some  of  those  spirit-stirring  thoughts  which  he  uttered  in  the  ears  of 
his  people.^  Evidently,  Joel  was  more  ancient  than  these  two.  From 
the  epoch  of  Hezekiah,  more  than  seven  hundred  years  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  Isaiah  could  look  back  on  him  as  a  forerunner  who 
had  trodden  already  the  same  arduous  path  to  which  he  was  called. 
In  the  still  earlier  period,  when  Uzziah  was  king  in  Judah  and  Jero- 
boam II.  in  Israel,  Amos  thought  of  the  words  which  Joel  had  spoken, 
and  echoed  them  again,  findmg  them  suitable  for  his  own  time.  Here, 
then,  is  one  landmark  whicn  may  help  us  to  fix  his  position.  He  was 
the  predecessor  of  Isaiah  and  of  Amos.  Something  may  be  learned, 
too,  from  the  silences  of  his  prophecy  as  well  as  from  its  positive  de- 
clarations; for  there  are  significant  omissions  in  his  writings.  He 
does  not  so  much  as  allude  to  Assyria,  the  terrible  power,  whose 
armies,  having  menaced  Israel  often,  at  last  carried  its  tribes  into 
captivity,  and  whose  might  and  cruelty  and  doom  are  frequent  themes 
with  the  prophets.  No  doubt,  there  are  interpreters  who  find  Assyria 
and  its  people  everyw^here  latent  under  JoeFs  glowing  language  ;  but 
they  are  the  exponents,  as  we  shall  see,  of  a  theory  which  is  not  the 
wisest  or  the  best.  Nor  has  our  prophet  anything  to  say  even  of 
Syria,  a  nearer  neighbour  of  Israel  and  Judah,  with  whom  they  were 
often  at  war.  We  may  conclude  that  its  people  did  not  harass  his, 
during  the  time  when  he  fulfilled  his  mission,  else  he  would  surely 

'  Note,  for  example,  the  similarity  between  the  thought  and  language  of  Isaiah 
xiii.  and  those  of  JoeL 
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have  had  some  message  from  God  regarding  them.     And  so  the  in- 
vasion under  Hazael,  when,  because  King  Joash  had  forgotten  the 
lessons  which  he  had  learned  from  the  godly  priest  Jehoiada,  and  had 
acted  foolishly  and  unlike  a  king  of  Jehovah's  holy  nation,  "  the  host 
of  Syria  came  up  against  him  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  destroyed 
all  the  princes  of  the  people  from  among  the  people,  and  sent  all  the 
spoil  of  them  unto  the  king  of  Damascus  " — this  invasion,  so  glorious 
for  Syria  but  so  ignominious  for  Judah,  could  hardly  have  fallen  within 
the  years  when  Joel  lived  and  preached.     But  it  took  place  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ ;  and  we  are  constrained 
therefore  to  fix  his  age  before  that  time.     Yet  not  very  long  before  ; 
for  he  could  exult  in  the  brilliant  victory  which,  in  the  opening  years 
of  this  century,  Jehoshaphat  had  gained  over  the  forces  that  combined 
themselves  against  him  and  against  his  God  ;  and  could  speak  of  it 
as  the  picture  in  miniature  of  a  still  nobler  triumph  which  the  Lord 
would  win  in  the  latter  days.     "  I  will  also  gather  all  nations,  and 
will  bring  them  down  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  will  contend 
with  them  there  for  My  people  and  for  My  heritage  Israel."     Such 
considerations  help  us  to  a  decision — to  this  decision  that  Joel  pro- 
phesied nearly  nine  hundred  years  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  per- 
haps in  the  days  when  Joash  was  still  a  child,  and  when  the  kingdom 
ot  which  he  was  the  nominal  sovereign  was  managed  by  others  in  his 
stead.     For  the  preacher's  counsel  is  not  addressed  to  any  king,  but 
to  the  old  men,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  above  all  to 
the  priests,  who  were  the  real  rulers  during  the  regency ;  and  why 
should  he  have  so  much  to  say  to  these  classes,  if  not  because  they 
were  more  prominent  in  his  time  than  the  monarch  himself?    The 
reign  of  Joash  commenced  about  877  B.C.,  when  he  was  but  seven 
years  of  age  ;  and  in  the  years  just  succeeding  his  accession  we  may 
imagine  Joel  coming  forth  in  the  presence  of  the  people  to  utter  the 
prophecies  of  which  we  have  some  fragments  in  the  book  which  bears 
his  name.     One  other  proof,  confirmatory  of  this  date,  may  be  added. 
Names,  we  know,  were  significant  among  the   Hebrews.     Jewish 
fathers  and  mothers  were  very  careful  what  they  called  their  children 
— careful  as  our  own  Puritans  two  hundred  years  ago.     And  Joel 
means  "  Jehovah  is  God."     But  that  had  been  the  cry  of  the  Israel- 
ites on  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  memorable  day  when  Elijah  triumphed 
over  the  prophets  of  Baal,  and  slew  them  with  his  own  hand  until 
Kishon  ran  red  with  their  blood.     "  Jehovah,  He  is  the  God,"  they 
exclaimed,  "  Jehovah,  He  is  the  God."    And  if  a  little  child  came  to  a 
pious  Hebrew  household  during  the  storm  and  stress  of  this  great 
conflict  between  the  false  Lord  and  the  true,  what  more  likely  than 
that  the  parents  should  commemorate  the  victory  of  Jehovah  in  the 
name  which  they  gave  their  infant  boy  ?     Now,  the  birth  of  Joel,  if 
he  belonged  to  the  period  to  which  I  have  assigned  him,  would  fall 
just  about  the  time  when  on  Carmel  Elijah  waxed  valiant  in  fight 
and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens.     Joining  this  link  of 
evidence  to  all  the  rest,  have  we  not  a  chain  comparatively  strong?^ 

*  I  must  not  claim  any  originality  for  my  treatment  of  the  question  of  Joel's  date. 
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II.  I  come  to  the  second  question  which  I  proposed  to  ask — this 
question,  namely,  Is  JoePs  prophecy  literal  or  figurative  t  Does  he 
deal  with  the  present  and  the  actual,  or  rather  with  events  which  were 
still  in  the  future,  and  which  he  depicts  only  in  the  language  of 
metaphor  and  imagery  ?     Each  belief  has  found  its  advocates. 

To  all  outward  seeming,  he  speaks  of  a  solemn  visitation  of  God's 
providence  which  lay  heavily  on  the  land  of  Judah  in  his  own  time. 
Swarm  after  swarm  of  locusts  had  spread  over  the  country,  and  had 
permitted  no  green  thing  to  escape  them.     Matters  were  sad  enough 
indeed  before  they  showed  themselves.     Long-continued   drought 
had  robbed  the  fields  of  their  wonted  fertility.     The  vine  was  dried 
up,  and  the  fig-tree  languished ;  the  pomegranate  and  the  palm  and 
the  apple  were  withered  ;  the  herds  of  cattle  were  perplexed  because 
they  had  no  pasture ;  all  joy  was  gone  from  the  sons  of  men.     But 
when  the  locusts  appeared  the  crowning  desolation  came.     How 
graphically  and  vividly  Joel   describes  these  locusts  !     He  knows 
more  about  them  than  any  other  of  the  Scripture  writers.    He  tells 
us  of  their  different  varieties — the  gazam  or  gnawer,  the  arbeh  or 
swarmer,  the  yelek  or  licker,  and  the  chasil  or  stripper ;  or,  perhaps, 
as  some  have  thought,  these  distinguishing  words  in  the  fourth  verse 
of  the  first  chapter  refer  all  to  one  species  in  the  various  stages  of  its 
growth.     Whichever  explanation  we  adopt — and   it  is  neither  very 
easy  nor  very  important  to  choose  between  the  two — Joel,  we  shall 
acknowledge,  had  manifestly  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  natural 
history  of  the  locust     Then,  too,  in  what  splendid  colours  he  paints 
the  invasion  of  the  insect-host !    He  speaks  of  the  shadow  which 
their  numbers  throw  over  the  land — a  shadow  resembling  that  of  the 
dim  grey  twilight  of  "the  morning  spread  upon  the  mountains." 
He  tells  how  they  advance ;  "  like  horsemen  do  they  come  ;  "  "  like 
the  noise  of  chariots  they  leap  upon  the  tops  of  the  hills  ;  "  "  like  the 
noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  the  stubble  ;"  "as  a  strong  people 
set  in  battle  array."    They  are  well  disciplined,  for  Joel  can  confirm 
from  his  own  observation  the  scientific  truth  which  Rabbi  Agur  im- 
parted to  his  disciples,  Ithiel  and  Ucal — the  truth  that,  though  the 
locusts  have  no  king,  yet  they  go  forth  by  ordered  bands.  ^     "  They 
march  every  one  on  his  ways,"  he  assures  us  ;  **they  do  not  break 
their  ranks,  neither  does  one  thrust  another."     Before  their  onset  the 
people  are  powerless.     "  They  run  to  and  fro  in  the  streets  ; "  "  they 
mount  the  wall ;  "  **they  climb  up  upon  the  houses  ; "    **  they  go  in 
at  the  windows  like  a  thief."    How  indeed  can  they  be  defeated  and 
put  to  shame?    For  this  is  the  army  of  Jehovah ;  and  they  are  strong 
— they  cannot  but  be  strong,   whether  they  be  angels  or  men  or 
locusts  of  the  field — who  execute  His  word.     And  so,  by  heaping 

What  I  have  said  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  definite  expression  of  certain  vague  re- 
collections, and  the  expansion  of  certain  inoperfect  notes,  of  some  remarks  made  a 
few  winters  ago  to  his  Hebrew  class  by  Professor  A.  H.  Davidson  of  Edinburgh. 
But  in  matters  of  Old  Testament  literature  I  had  rather  follow  such  a  guide  than 
seek  "  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new."  Of  Dr.  Davidson  I,  for  one,  would  be  in- 
clined to  say  what  Cyprian,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  wont  to  say  about 
Tertullian,  the  great  and  good  Latin  Father,  **  Da  mihi  ttiagistrum,'^ 

'  Prov.  XXX.  27. 
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terror  upon  terror,  Joel  leads  his  hearers  on  to  the  goal  towards 
which  he  has  been  aiming.  He  calls  on  them  to  repent  of  their 
sin.  He  bids  them,  in  the  Lord's  name,  rend  their  hearts  and 
not  their  garments.  He  commands  the  priests  to  blow  the 
trumpet  in  Zion  and  to  proclaim  a  day  of  fasting.  He  enjoins 
them  to  pray  for  the  afflicted  people,  that  they  may  be  spared  from 
utter  destruction — for  God's  heritage,  that  it  may  not  be  given 
entirely  to  reproach. 

At  this  stage,  with  this  call  to  repentance,  the  first  part  of  his  pro- 
phecy ends.  We  may  imagine  a  pause,  of  longer  or  shorter  duration, 
during  which  Joel  sees  his  commands  coml^lied  with.  Priest  and 
people  humble  themselves  and  seek  the  pardon  of  the  God  whom 
they  have  offended.  It  is  not  in  vain  that  they  do  so.  When  these 
poor  men  cry,  the  Lord  hears  and  saves  them  out  of  all  their  troubles. 
This  joyful  fact  Joel  commemorates  when  he  opens  his  lips  again, 
and  his  strain  passes  from  the  minor  to  the  major  key.  Translate 
the  futures  of  the  i8th  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  where  the 
happier  section  of  the  prophecy  begins,  by  imperfects,  as  there  can 
be  little  doubt  they  should  be  translated ;  and  you  will  know  how 
true  was  the  repentance  of  Judah — how  seasonable  was  God's  succour 
— how  thoroughly  the  winter  passed  from  the  prophet's  soul,  and,  lo, 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  was  come.  **  Then  the  Lord  was 
jealous  for  His  land,  and  pitied  His  people  ;  yea,  the  Lord  answered 
and  said  unto  His  people,  Behold,  I  will  send  you  corn  and  wine  and 
oil,  and  ye  shall  be  satisfied  therewith  ;  and  I  will  no  more  make  you 
a  reproach  among  the  heathen  ;  but  I  will  remove  far  off  from  you 
the  Northern  army,  and  will  drive  him  into  a  land  barren  and 
desolate."  The  locusts  were  to  vanish  as  quickly  as  they  came,  the 
drought  was  to  cease,  and  a  timely  rain  would  refresh  God's  weary 
heritage.  To  the  dumb  creatures  that  were  in  sorrow,  and  to  the 
men  and  women  and  children  whom  that  gaunt  spectre  called  famine 
threatened,  Joel  turned  with  a  message  of  good  cheer.  **Be  not 
afraid,  ye  beasts  of  the  field ;  for  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness  do 
spring ;  for  the  tree  beareth  her  fruit ;  the  fig-tree  and  the  vine  do 
yield  their  strength.  Be  glad,  ye  children  of  Zion,  and  rejoice  in  the 
Lord  your  God,  for  He  giveth  you  the  former  rain  according  to  His 
righteousness,  and  causeth  to  come  down  for  you  the  rain — the 
former  rain  and  the  latter  rain  in  the  first  month  ;  and  the  floors 
shall  be  full  of  wheat,  and  the  fats  shall  overflow  with  wine  and  oil ; 
and  I  will  restore  to  you  the  years  which  the  locust  hath  eaten." 
And  then  the  horizon  of  the  prophet  widens.  He  thinks  of  better 
blessings  still  which  God  has  for  His  sons  and  daughters.  He 
predicts  the  shame  of  those  ancient  foes  of  Israel's  youth — the  only 
foes  of  Jehovah's  people  with  whom  Joel  was  acquainted — Egypt, 
and  Edom,  and  Philistia,  and  Phoenicia,  and  the  merchants  of  the 
north  who  sold  Hebrew  children  as  slaves  to  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor,  giving  a  boy  for  an  harlot  and  a  girl  for  wine.  He  prophesies 
the  near  approach  of  a  day  of  the  Lord,  full  of  darkness  like  the 
pillar  of  cloud  for  all  His  enemies,  of  light  and  peace  like  the  pillar 
of  fire  for  all  His  friends.     When  he  ceases  to  speak,  this  is  the  vision 
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which  he  leaves  with  us — on  the  one  side,  nothing ;  and  on  the  other, 
Judah  and  Jerusalem.  God's  foes  have  become  non-existent ;  only 
His  people  survive.  "  Egypt  shall  be  a  desolation,  and  Edom  a 
desolate  wilderness ;  but  Judah  shaU  dwell  for  ever,  and  Jerusalem 
from  generation  to  generation."  With  this  note  of  stem  triumph,  of 
lofty  intolerance,  Joel  draws  to  a  close  the  second  and  brighter  part 
of  his  prophecy. 

Such  in  substance  is  the  book.  Is  it  not  strange  that  some  inter- 
preters should  have  refused  to  adopt  what  seems  its  plain  antl 
evident  sense?  The  drought  was  not  a  literal  drought,  they  say; 
the  locusts  were  not  the  insects  of  the  natural  world  which  have 
carried  ruin  and  destitution  many  a  time  to  Eastern  lands.  One 
critic  *  thinks  that  Joel  intended  the  work  of  the  locusts  to  represent 
"  the  gnawing  care  of  prosperity  and  the  unsatisfied  desire  left  by  a 
life  of  luxury."  And  others  are  sure  that  the  prophet's  words  dealt 
with  the  future  and  not  with  the  present,  and  that  it  was  the  scourge 
of  the  Assyrians  of  which  he  chiefly  thought.  It  is  true  that  Assyria 
did  not  vex  Judah  until  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  many  years  after  Joel's 
day ;  but  to  the  seer's  mind,  gifted  with  the  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine,  are  not  all  things,  even  things  distant  and  remote,  laid  naked 
and  bare?  The  prophet  knew,  Dr.  Pusey  says,  "by  that  same  inspira- 
tion which  spread  before  his  eyes  the  scene  of  a  land  blackened  and 
desolated  by  the  insect  plague,  that  not  mere  locusts  were  intended, 
and  was  inspired  to  intermingle  with  his  description  expressions  which 
forewarned  the  people  of  invaders  yet  more  formidable." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  reason  for  this  figurative  interpreta- 
tion.    Surely,    in   God's   hand,   the   locusts,    which   destroyed   the 
pastures  and  trees,  and  brought  want  and  woe  and  grim  death  to 
many  homes,  were  a  scourge  sufficiently  terrible  to  justify  the  raising 
up  of  a  prophet  who  should  expound  the  lessons  of  the  awful  visitation. 
They  were  as  worthy  instruments  for  the  execution  of  the  Lord's 
punishments  upon  a  guilty  people  as  the  Chaldeans  could  be  ;  and  if 
Joel  had  them  for  his  text  his  theme  was  sad  and  weighty  enough. 
To  unfold  the  meaning  of  God's  providence — to  show  that  the  world 
of  nature,  with  its  "  tooth  and  claw,"  its  earthquakes  and  storms  and 
fearful  diseases,   its  tribes   of  creatures  which   can  work  the  most 
mournful  ruin,  is  under  His  government  and  control — to  declare  that 
at  times  He  uses  the  machinery  of  this  world  for  the  punishment  of 
human  sin,  and  that  the  sin  must  be  sorrowed  over  and  forsaken  if 
the  machinery  is  to  cease  its  action — is   not  that  as  lofty  and  re- 
sponsible  a  mission   as   any  prophet   could   desire  ?     Indeed,   the 
allegorical  view  is  the  outcome  of  that  very  insufficient  conception  of 
prophecy,  which  considers  it  to  consist  almost  exclusively  of  pre- 
diction.    Its  upholders  fail  to  see  that  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
present    time,   and    to  discover  God  at    work    where    to  careless 
onlookers  He  is  invisible,  are  grander  endowments  than  the  vision  of 
the  future.     Perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Joel,  there  has  been  this  further 
thought  in  some  minds  that,  being  one  of  the  first-born  among  the 

«  Dr.  Mathcson  of  Innellan,  in  the  Expositor,    Vol.  iii.    Second  sencs* 
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prophets,  he  was  bound  to  deal  with  those  themes  which  were  prin- 
cipally to  occupy  the  attention  of  his  successors.  He  must  sketch 
in  outline  the  picture  which  they  would  fill  in  detail.  But  I  prefer 
to  believe  that,  as  the  needs  of  men  demanded,  God  sent  out  to 
them  His  servants,  each  at  his  own  hour  of  the  day  and  with  his  own 
allotted  task  to  do — this  servant  among  the  rest,  who  had  a  very  real 
and  actual  difficulty  to  grapple  with,  and  who  was  sufficiently 
honoured  in  being  chosen  to  encounter  and  overcome  it.  "  Every 
man  shall  bear  his  own  burden"  is  a  rule  which  holds  good  in 
prophecy  as  well  as  in  daily  life.  But  the  book  itself  is  the  best 
refutation  of  the  figurative  theory.  It  is  a  marvel  that  any  could 
read  its  graphic  sentences  without  feeling  that  the  whole  soul  of  the 
author  was  concerned  about  a  present  trouble — the  trouble  which  he 
describes  so  powerfully.  And  it  takes  half  of  the  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity out  of  these  chapters  to  make  them  deal  with  Assyrians. 
**They  shall  run  like  mighty  men  ;  they  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men 
of  war;  they  shall  run  to  and  fro  in  the  city;  they  shall  climb  up 
upon  the  houses  " — understand  these  sentences  of  soldiers,  and  they 
are  commonplace  prose  ;  understand  them  of  locusts,  and  they  are 
throbbing,  beautiful,  impressive  poetry.  They  rob  Joel  of  his  genius 
who  abandon  the  literal  interpretation  of  his  prophecy.^ 

ni.  And  it  would  be  a  pity  to  do  that.  For,  turning  now  to  the 
characteristics  of  his  style,  I  think  we  must  be  struck  most  of  all  by  the 
poetic  cast  of  his  thought  and  expression.  There  is  no  probability 
that  this  book  contains  all  his  prophetic  utterances.  In  every  like- 
lihood it  is  but  a  sample  of  the  words  he  was  wont  to  speak  to  the 
people ;  but,  if  the  rest  resembled  these,  how  much  we  could  wish 
that  we  had  heard  them  all !  If  Joel  wrestled  with  a  literal  trouble, 
he  did  not  deal  with  it  in  a  matter-of-fact  way.  His  sentences,  we 
might  well  affirm,  sound  in  our  ears,  "  like  sweet  bells  at  the  evening- 
time  most  musically  rung;"  only  the  music  is  for  the  most  part 
pathetic  or  terrible  rather  than  joyous,  and  the  bells,  while  they  never 
lose  their  harmony,  ring  out  now  a  plaintive  and  again  a  loud  and 
spirit-stirring  peal.  If  you  wish  an  example  of  this  sorrowful  music 
— this  mournful  and  yet  most  attractive  melody — read  the  exquisite 
metaphors  of  the  opening  chapter.  Joel  has  three  different  troubles 
to  describe,  each  deeper  and  bitterer  than  the  other ;  but  he  does  not 
depict  them  like  a  pre-Raphaelite  in  their  unlovely  reality  ;  he  throws 
a  halo  of  imagination  round  them.  First,  he  wishes  to  tell  his 
audience  how  the  locusts  had  taken  away  the  luxuries  which  men 
enjoyed  before,  and  he  paints  the  picture  of  a  drunkard  whose  wine 

*  Stress  is  laid  by  Dr.  Pusey  on  the  geographical  reference  in  the  words,  "the 
Northern  army"  (ch.  ii.  20).  as  shutting  us  up  to  interpret  the  prophecy  of 
Assyria.  But  we  can  suppose  that  the  name  **  Northern  was  given  to  all  the 
desert  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  stretching  away  towards  Babylon,  much  of 
which  was  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  which  the  locusts  might  very  well  come. 
Or  it  is  possible  that  they  came  through  the  Northern  kingdom  of  Israel.  Or, 
again,  there  is  the  suggestion  that  the  word  translated  **  Northern  "  has  a  different 
force  altogether,  beinjj  derived  from  a  verb  meaning  "to  condense,"  so  that  the 
phrase  would  signify  **  the  serried  host." 
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has  been  cut  off,  and  who  weeps  that  he  is  denied  his  old  delight. 
And  then,  advancing  in  his  account  of  the  griefs  of  the  land,  he 
narrates  how  God's  worship  could  not  be  fittingly  observed,  for 
the  meat-offering  and  the  drink-offering  were  nowhere  to  be  found ; 
and  he  paints  another  picture,  very  tenderly  and  feelingly,  of  a  young 
wife  bereaved  and  mourning  and  girded  with  sackcloth  for  the 
hosband  of  her  youth.  And  yet  further  and  deeper  he  goes  in  the 
sad  history.  The  very  necessities  of  life,  the  things  which  men  re- 
quired for  ordinary  sustenance,  could  not  now  be  procured.  There  was 
no  family  but  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty — no  home  but  learned  from 
experience  how  gaunt  and  fierce  the  wolf  is  that  comes  to  the  door  in 
time  of  famine.  And,  that  he  may  portray  this  lowest  extremity, 
Joel  pamts  a  third  picture,  the  companion  of  the  others — the  picture 
of  some  disappointed  husbandmen  and  vinedressers,  who  go  out  to 
their  fields  and  vineyards  at  the  season  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
should  be  gathered  in,  and  discover  only  waste  and  barrenness.  In 
this  book  you  may  find  two  characteristics  of  true  poetry — a  great 
sjrmpathy  with  nature,  and  a  great  sympathy  with  man,  in  his  varied 
life,  his  hopes  and  fears  and  joys  and  griefs.  For  Joel  mourns  with 
the  earth  bereft  of  its  green  clothing,  and  with  the  beasts  of  the  field 
denied  their  food ;  and  he  sorrows  too  for  his  countrymen,  and  enters 
into  all  their  troubles,  and  understands  how  they  feel  in  affiiction,  and 
b  glad  when  peace  and  prosperity  come  back  to  them  and  the  morn- 
ing breaks  rosy  in  the  East.  "11  Penseroso"  he  is,  rather  than 
"L' Allegro;"  but  we  are  made  to  feel  that  he  can  rejoice  with  the 
glad  as  well  as  weep  with  them  that  weep.  Of  some  of  his  words  we 
can  say  that  they  "  come  o'er  our  ears  like  the  sweet  South  which 
breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets;"  and,  if  most  of  them  suggest  a 
stronger  and  stormier  wind,  we  know  that  "  the  wild  North-Easter  " 
has  been  dear  also  to  poets'  hearts. 

IV.  It  is  more  than  time  that  I  should  come  to  my  last  question, 
JVAaf  is  JocPs  place  in  history  and  revelation  ?  He  was  the  successor 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  When  he  opened  his  mouth  to  speak  what 
God  had  put  into  his  heart,  the  great  warfare  between  Jehovah  and 
Baal  was  accomplished.  There  was  no  need  to  insist  now  on  the 
truth  that  the  Lord  alone  was  God.  His  unity,  and  His  sovereignty, 
and  His  spirituality  had  already  been  placed  beyond  all  dispute ; 
and  to  Joel  was  entrusted  the  mission  of  unveiling  and  enforcing 
other  lessons  about  God — lessons  which  followed  naturally  on  those 
taught  by  his  predecessors.  That  God  works  in  the  world,  and  that 
men  are  connected  with  Him,  and  that  there  is  a  divine  event 
towards  which  things  are  tending — these  were  the  doctrines  which 
this  prophet  was  bidden  proclaim.  He  made  clear  to  his  people 
the  meaning  of  two  words  which  are  very  familiar  to  us — the  words 
"providence"  and  "judgment."  He  showed  them  that  God  does 
not  sleep,  and  does  not  only  start  at  times  into  spasmodic  activity — 
that  He  is  a  constant  power  moving  among  His  creatures — that  with 
Him  men  have  in  a  most  real  and  solemn  way  to  do.  And,  whilst 
Joel  was  charged  to  deliver  this  messige,  he  was  honoured  in  being 
permitted  to  hint  at  other  truths,  to  which  his  successors  often  re- 
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turned.     What  are  some  of  these  truths  which  appear  in  his  book  in 
embryo  and  germ  ? 

To  him  there  was  revealed,  first  among  the  prophets,  the  great 
thought  of  "  a  day  of  the  Lord  '* — dies  irae^  dies  ilia — when  the 
current  of  history  should  stand  still,  and  this  present  age  of  the 
world  should  come  to  an  end.  One  Old  Testament  writer  after 
another  fixes  attention  on  this  supreme  day,  each  believing  that  the 
events  of  his  own  time  would  usher  it  in  ;  and  the  New  Testament 
apostles  take  up  the  strain,  one  declaring  that  '*  Yet  a  little  while, 
and  He  that  shall  come  will  come,"  and  another  that  "  The  coming 
of  the  Lord  is  nigh,"  and  a  third  that  **  The  end  of  all  things  is  at 
at  hand."  In  the  Arctic  regions  there  is  for  months  a  light  about 
the  horizon,  and  the  sun  seems  ever  on  the  point  of  rising ;  and, 
though  day  succeeds  day,  and  the  land  remains  still  in  twilight,  men's 
expectations  are  fixed  on  the  hour  when  he  shall  leap  into  full 
view  and  rejoice  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  race.  So  it  was  with  the 
prophets  and  the  apostles.  They  were  always  looking  for  and 
hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God.  Nor  was  theirs  a  mis- 
taken attitude.  The  occurrences  of  their  times  did  each  help  to 
prepare  the  Lord's  path  and  to  hasten  His  advent.  It  was  better 
certainly  to  be  vigilant  as  these  were,  than  to  be  forgetful  as  we  are. 
Though  the  vision  tarry,  we  should  wait  for  it ;  because  it  will  surely 
come — it  will  not  tarry.  To  Joel  the  earliest  glimpse  of  this  vision 
was  given. 

This  prophet,  too,  lays  stress  on  the  idea  of  an  effectual  divine 
call,  which  conies  to  men,  and  which,  when  it  comes  in  its  majesty 
and  grace,  they  cannqt  resist.  "  In  Mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem 
shall  be  deliverance,  as  the  Lord  hath  said,  and  in  the  remnant 
whom  the  Lord  shall  call."  Of  course,  Joel  did  not  attach  to  the 
idea  the  full  doctrinal  significance  which  the  apostle  Paul,  for  ex- 
ample, was  wont  to  do.  God's  revelation  of  this  truth,  as  of  all 
truth,  was  gradual.  He  disclosed  His  purposes  first  in  the  concrete. 
He  embodied  them  in  actual  historical  incidents.  He  called 
Abraham,  one  man  out  of  many  ;  and  Israel,  one  nation  out  of 
many.  Then  there  followed  an  intermediate  stage.  Some  of  His 
prophets,  speaking  of  His  doings  in  history,  gave  utterance  to  the 
thought  that  He  chose  men  and  nations  for  His  own,  and  bestowed 
on  them  His  peculiar  favour.  And  at  last  came  the  final  stage.  A 
New  Testament  writer  would  assert  the  truth  apart  and  away  from 
the  history  altogether.  It  was  abstract  truth  now.  It  was  no  longer 
"  truth  embodied  in  a  tale."  Joel  is  the  first  to  be  found  in  that 
middle  class  to  which  I  have  referred — the  first  to  draw  from  the 
actual  history  transpiring  under  his  eyes  the  conclusion  that  on  some 
the  Lord  had  mercy,  separating  them  from  others,  sparing  them  as  a 
man  spares  his  son,  summoning  them  to  His  own  protection  and 
service.  A  remnant,  he  said,  called  of  God,  would  escape  the 
desolating  ruin  wrought  by  the  locusts. 

These  illustrations  of  the  legacy  of  truth  which  this  prophet  be- 
queathed to  his  successors  might  be  multiplied ;  but  I  choose  only 
one  other.      He  was  the  first  to  speak  of  the  outpouring  of  th^ 
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Spirit  which  should  be  characteristic  of  the  new  dispensation.  They 
were  his  sayings  which  Peter  quoted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Then, 
in  very  truth,  Joel's  ancient  words  were  fulfilled,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  upon  many,  and  old  men  dreamt  dreams,  and  young  men  saw 
visions,  and  on  the  servants  and  the  handmaids  God  poured  out  His 
Spirit  But  not  then  alone.  There  have  been  many  times  since, 
when  the  Lord  has  revived  His  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years  and 
has  dealt  wondrously  with  His  saints  ;  and  to  the  end  it  will  be  the 
duty  and  the  privilege  of  His  people  to  seek  such  times  and  to  ex- 
pect them  in  answer  to  prayer.  And  his  surely  was  a  great  honour, 
as  well  as  a  great  personal  happiness,  who,  before  any  other,  was 
permitted  to  behold  this  glory  of  the  gospel  day.  He  was  more 
favoured  than 

"  Some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken — " 

more  blessed  by  far  than 

**  Slout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  allhis  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien.*' 

And  can  we  not  fancy  now  in  some  measure  what  manner  of  man 
he  was  ?  He  was  very  humble,  for,  though  so  high  a  mission  was 
entrusted  to  him,  he  did  not  exalt  himself.  It  was  sufficient  to  him 
that  he  should  publish  the  "  word  of  the  Lord  that  came  to  him  "— 
that  he  should  be  a  voice  crying  on  God*s  behalf,  not  in  the  desert 
indeed,  but  in  the  populous  city — that  he  should  finish  the  work 
given  him  to  do,  and  then  go  quietly  back  to  the  darkness  and  the 
silence  out  of  which  for  a  moment  he  had  been  raised.  He  was 
very  stem,  too,  towards  all  sin ;  and,  when  he  spoke  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure against  transgression,  men  trembled  as  they  listened,  and 
went  straightway,  and  did  those  things  which  he  commanded.  And 
yet  he  had  in  him  a  tender  and  loving  heart,  and  perhaps  there  were 
tears  ih  his  eyes  when  he  told  out  his  story  of  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord.  Por  he  was  much  affected  by  the  miseries  of  the  creatures, 
and  of  the  men  and  women  and  little  children  who  were  in  sorrow 
around  him.  Their  pain  was  his,  and  he  longed  for  their  deliverance. 
And  so,  I  think,  he  was  a  morning  star  going  before  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness — a  **  living  epistle  "  of  the  Christ,  who  did  not  only 
publish  the  doom  of  Jerusalem  but  wept  over  it,  and  who  longs  after 
the  sinner  with  an  eager  and  most  yearning  compassion  even  while 
He  hates  his  sin. 
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EVERLASTING  SIN  AND  PUNISHMENT. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  Anderson,  Seoni,  India. 

I. 

In  an  article  on  "The  Mystery  of  Evil,"  which  appeared  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Magazine  last  year,  it  was  shown  that  sin  had 
its  origin  in  the  creature,  and  not  in  God,  and  that  consequently  the 
sinner  is  wholly  without  excuse  in  his  transgression  of  the  divine  law. 
This  fact  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view  when  we  reflect  on  its 
continuance  and  prevalence  in  the  world,  if  we  would  avoid  serious 
error.  It  is  specially  necessary  that  we  do  so  when  we  investigate 
the  question  of  its  continuance  in  the  future  state.  We  need  to 
banish  all  prejudice  from  our  minds,  and  to  beware  of  making  our 
own  opinions  the  standard  of  truth.  We  must  not  try  to  make  the 
facts  of  revelation  or  of  providence  bend  to  our  theories;  all  our 
theories  and  opinions  must  be  corrected  and  tested  by  constant  refer- 
ence to  facts. 

Wo  know  that  God  is  possessed  of  infinite  excellence  ;  and,  reason- 
ing from  this  fact,  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  no  evil  could  come 
into  existence  under  His  government.  It  is  however  indisputable 
that  sin  does  exist,  and  that  it  has  brought  ruin  and  death  upon 
the  whole  human  race,  besides  casting  down  into  perdition  multitudes 
of  angels  who  formerly  inhabited  abodes  of  heavenly  blessedness. 
These  facts  should  teach  us  to  beware  of  coming  to  hasty  conclusions 
in  our  reasonings  concerning  the  vast  scheme  of  the  universe.  The 
following  words  of  Bishop  Butler  in  the  introduction  to  his  celebrated 
**  Analogy,"  may  well  be  laid  to  heart  by  all  who  engage  in  such  in- 
vestigations, "  Forming  our  notions  upon  reasoning  from  principles 
which  are  certain,  but  applied  to  cases  to  which  we  have  no  ground 
to  apply  them  ....  is  an  error  ....  But  it  must  be  allowed  just 
to  join  abstract  reasonings  with  the  observation  of  facts,  and  argue 
from  such  facts  as  are  known  to  others  that  are  like  them  ;  from  that 
part  of  the  divine  government  over  intelligent  creatures  which  comes 
under  our  view  to  that  larger  and  more  general  government  which  is 
beyond  it;  and  from  what  is  present  to  collect  what  is  likely,  credible, 
or  not  incredible,  will  be  hereafter." 

The  works  of  creation  and  providence,  and  the  inspired  Word  of 
God,  afford  us  much  instruction  in  regard  to  the  divine  nature  and 
attributes  ;  but  after  our  most  diligent  and  careful  study  we  have  to 
acknowledge  that  God  and  His  ways  are  unsearchable.  Such  know- 
ledge is  too  high  for  us.  What  may  seem  best  to  our  limited  capa- 
cities may  not  be  best  in  reality.  It  was  once  believed  that  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  had  a  circular  motion,  from  the  idea  that  it  was  the 
most  simple  ;  but  this  belief  had  to  be  abandoned  before  the  great 
discoveries  of  modem  astronomy  could  be  made.  We,  too,  must  learn 
to  renounce  every  theory  that  does  not  harmonise  with  facts. 

Prejudice  and  sentiment  are  very  apt  to  lead  us  astray  in  our  search 
after  truth  ;  perhaps  there  is  no  subject  in  the  study  of  which  we  are 
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more  likely  to  err  from  their  influence  than  that  of  everlasting  sin 
and  punishment  A  man  who  believes  that  sin  will  exist  and  be 
punished  for  ever  is  in  this  age  of  spurious  charity  apt  to  be  branded 
as  a  misanthrope — destitute  of  love  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  taking 
pleasure  in  their  misery.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  or  uncharit- 
able. Belief  in  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  does  not  make  it 
a  fact,  nor  does  disbelief  of  it  make  it  a  fiction.  Such  a  belief,  even 
if  it  should  prove  unfounded,  is  not  so  likely  to  be  hurtful  as  its  dis- 
belief has  been  to  many.  We  should  seek,  however,  to  know  the 
tmth,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  or  whatever  may  seem  to  us  to  be 
its  tendency.     Every  word  of  God  is  pure. 

The  following  are  all  the  theories  that  can  be  advanced  in  regard 
to  the  future  existence  of  evil,  though  each  of  them  may  be  held  with 
various  modificatioDS — viz.,  1.  That  the  wicked  shall  all  be  annihilated; 
2.  That  they  shall  bo  restored  to  holiness  and  happiness ;  and,  3. 
That  impenitent  sinners^  both  angels  aud  men  shall  continue  sinful 
and  endure  punishment  throughout  eternity.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  last  of  these  is  the  doctrine  that  has  been  commonly  believed 
bv  the  great  body  of  Christians  in  every  country  and  in  every  age.  In 
addition  to  these,  conjectures  have  been  put  forth  by  speculative  men 
from  time  to  time,  who  would  not  accept  the  orthodox  doctrine,  though 
they  could  not  deny  the  untenableness  of  the  other  two  theories.  Such 
is  the  conjecture  of  eternal  hope,  and  another  to  the  effect  that  the  in- 
fluence of  long-continued  sin  and  punishment  upon  the  soul,  may  be 
such  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  capacity  of  volition,  if  not  of  suffering  too. 
Such  baseless  conjectures  serve  no  good  purpose,  and  are  substantially 
included  in  the  three  theories  mentioned  above. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  which  has  of 
late  been  widely  advocated,  rests  mainly  on  the  meaning  which  its 
advocates  put  on  the  words  deathy  destruction,  and  perditioriy  and  on 
words  and  phrases  of  similar  import  The  usage  of  Scripture  is  not 
ia  favour  of  this  interpretation.  Adam  and  Eve  were  not  annihilated 
on  the  day  on  which  they  ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  according  to  the 
threatening,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die." 
Yet  they  truly  died  that  day,  in  the  deepest  meaning  of  the  word  death. 
They  lost  the  enjoyment  of  God's  favour,  and  so  fell  under  the  power  of 
bin,  and  became  subject  to  disease  and  temporal  death,  and  liable  to  the 
eternal  endurance  of  the  divine  displeasure.  Men  are  said  to  be  dead 
while  they  live,  to  be  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  to  be  exposed 
to  the  endurance  of  the  second  death.  A  second  annihilation  is  incon- 
ceivable. The  other  words  and  phrases  do  not  usually  signify  annihila- 
tion ;  hence  their  use  affords  no  argument  in  favour  of  this  theory. 
Moreover,  scientific  research  does  not  favoxir  the  idea  of  the  annihila- 
tion of  anything.  What  wfe  have  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  see  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  in  the  evidence 
generally  adduced,  to  show  that  the  wicked  shall  indeed  be  anni- 
hilated. 

The  idea  of  annihilation  occurring  at  death,  whether  through 
natural  mortality  of  the  soul,  or  as  the  puiiishment  of  sin,  scarcely 
Btauds  in  need  of  refutation.     Our  Lord  savs,  "All  that  are  in  the 
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graves  shall  hear  His  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have 
done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life;  and  they  that  have  done  evil, 
unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation "  (John  v.  28,  29).  Hence  the 
wicked  do  not  cease  to  exist  at  death.  A  more  plausible  case  can  be 
made  out  for  annihilation  at  Christ's  second  coming,  though  even  this 
view  will  not  stand  investigation  in  the  light  of  Scripture  testimony. 
Not  to  speak  of  everlasting  punishment,  which  is  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  ungodly  at  that  time,  why  should  they  call  on  the  rocks  and 
mountains  to  fall  on  them  to  save  them  from  annihilation  1  and  what 
can  be  the  meaning  of  such  passages  as  the  following — *'  The  smoke 
of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  they  have  no 
rest,  day  nor  night,  who  worship  the  beast  and  his  image  "  1  (Rev.  xiv. 
11.)  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  worm  that  never  dies,  and 
the  fire  that  is  not  quenched  ?  If  such  expressions  beu*eally  intended 
to  describe  annihilation,  on  what  priuciples  are  we  to  interpret  thei 
language  of  the  Bible  ?  If  it  be  urged  that  annihilation  is  to  take 
place  after  an  indefinitely  long  period  of  punishment,  we  are  entitled 
to  ask  on  what  ground  we  are  to  embrace  this  opinion.  The  wicked 
are  to  be  destroyed  at  Christ's  second  coming,  and  not  at  an  indefin- 
itely long  period  after  it — "  The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from 
heaven  with  His  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire  taking  vengeance  on 
them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  "  (2  Thes.  i.  7-9).  There  is  no  Scrip- 
ture proof  that  annihilation  happens  to  any  one  after  a  period  of 
punishment;  whatever  destruction  may  be,  it  is  inflicted  on  conviction 
at  the  judgment  seat,  if  not  before  then.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce 
many  other  j^assages  to  show  that  the  annihilation  theory  is  unrten- 
able ;  but  those  above  quoted  are  sufficient  for  all  who  prefer  the 
testimony  of  God  to  the  vain  reasonings  of  men. 

2.  The  second  theory  is  that  of  the  restoration  or  ultimate  salva- 
tion of  all  fallen  creatures  to  holiness  and  blessedness.  It  was  advo- 
cated in  the  early  church  by  Origeu,  and  is  favoured  by  many  ration- 
alists at  the  present  day.  To  such  a  theory  universality  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  a  single  exception  would  prove  fatal  to  it.  It  is 
chiefly  founded  on  abstract  reasoning  from  the  attributes  of  God,  and 
especially  from  His  holiness  and  benevolence.  The  arguments  ad- 
duced against  the  annihilation  theory  are  even  more  convincing  when 
brought  forward  against  the  restoration  of  the  lost  at  death,  or  at 
Christ's  second  coming.  The  torments  of  the  wicked  after  the  day  of 
judgment  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  their  restoration  at 
that  time.  If  they  be  restored  at  all,  it  must  be,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed by  restoration ists,  after  a  very  long  period  of  punishment. 

In  support  of  this  view  universalista  appeal  to  such  passages  of 
Scripture  as  the  foilowing — "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive "  (1  Cor.  xv.  22).  That  this  passage  refers 
exclusively  to  Christ's  people  is  evident  from  the  whole  context,  and 
especially  from  the  following  verse — **  But  every  man  in  his  own 
order;  Chiist  the  first  fruits ;  afterwaixi  they  that  are  Christ's  at  His 
coming."     Surely  this  verse  implies  that  all  are  not  Christ's,  and  that 
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those  who  are  not  His  shall  not  be  made  alive  in  Him.  All  His 
people  died  in  Adam,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind ;  but  they  alone 
shall  live  in  Christ  There  is  a  similar  contrast  between  Christ  and 
Adam  in  Rom.  y.  12-21 ;  and  the  universal  terms  in  it  ought  to  be 
interpreted  in  a  similar  way.  It  would  require  decided  evidence  to 
show  that  **  the  all ''  in  Christ  and  ''  the  all "  in  Adam  are  co-exten- 
dve.  This  passage  does  nut  prove  it ;  and  several  passages  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  bear  very  decidedly  against  the  theory  of  imi- 
versal  restoration. 

It  is  further  urged  that  God  "  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth/'  (1  Tim.  ii.  4.)  If  it  be  in- 
deed God's  purpose  to  save  all  men,  they  shall  indeed  be  saved  ;  for 
vho  can  resist  His  will  1  In  fact,  however,  we  know  that  all  do  not 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  This  shows  that  the  passage  is 
limited  in  some  way.  Either  the  word  will  cannot  mean  purpose  in 
this  case,  or  the  word  all  is  not  to  be  taken  universally.  The  con- 
text favours  the  idea  that  men  of  all  classes  are  intended,  without 
distinction  of  race  or  rank. 

Universalists  adduce  in  support  of  their  opinions  £ph.  L  10 — ''That 
in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  He  might  gather  together 
m  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are 
.on  earth."     The  phrase  '^all  things''  must  be  limited  in  some  way, 
either  in  respect  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  gathered  together 
in  Christ,  or  of  the  number  of  things  that  are  gathered  together  in 
Him.     If  all  are   not  to   be  gathered  together  in   Christ   in   the 
same   sense,   we   may  admit    that    the   phrase   includes  reprobate 
liigels   and  men  who  are  to  be  put  under  His  feet,  aud  treated 
as  helpless,  conquered  enemies.     But  if  this  limitation  be  objected  to, 
the  phrase  "all  things"  must  be  understood  to  apply  only  to  a  limited 
part  of  the  universe.     The  world,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  bunied  up; 
aod  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  material  things  should  have  the  same 
relation  to  Christ  as  holy  rational  beings.     It  is  also  worthy  of  notice 
that  things  under  the  earth  are  not  mentioned,  as  in  Phil.  ii.  10, 
vhich  seems  to  favour  the  idea  that  the  phrase  "  all  things  "  has  only 
a  limited  application.     Probably  the  reference  is  to  holy  angels  and 
redeemed  men,  who  shall  have  a  common  bond  of  union  in  Christ. 
We  read  in  the  same  epistle  (iii.  15)  about  the  whole  family  m  heavtn 
and  earth,  a  phrase  which  would  scarcely  be  supposed  to  include  the 
rulersof  the  darknessof  this  world,  or  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places. 
This  doctrine  cannot  be  established  by  Col.  i.  19,  20 — '*  Having 
made  peace  through  the  blood  of  His  cross,  by  Him  to  reconcile  all 
things  unto  Himself;  by  Him,  I  say  whether  they  be  things  on  earth, 
cr  things  in  heaven."     In  strict  language,  only  sinners  need  to  be  re- 
conciled, though  the  language  is  also  applied  to  those  things  which 
have  come  into  contact  with,  and  been  ceremonially  defiled  by  them, 
S«)me  kind  of  limitation  is  therefore  necessaiy  in  this  pa&sage,  as  in 
the  other ;  and,  while  we  might  admit  the  possibility  ot  its  including 
reprobate  angels  and  men,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  they  are  already 
or  are  to  be  reconciled,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  their  re- 
«toration. 
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Such  passages  as  these  are  no  more  inconsistent  with  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  future  punishment  than  are  many  other  passages  with  the 
orthodox  doctrine  on  other  points.  There  are  few  truths  against 
which  it  is  impossible  to  produce  passages  of  Scripture,  so  long  as 
we  take  the  words  without  regard  to  their  connection,  or  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  used.  The  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  atone- 
ment, aud  of  salvation  by  grace  have  all  been  attacked,  and  plausible 
argumeuts  adduced  against  them,  founded  on  detached  and  misinter- 
preted passages  of  Scripture.  The  whole  of  the  divine  testimony  on 
any  subject  must  be  attended  to,  if  we  would  know  the  truth  concern- 
ing it.  All  doctrinal  errors  arise  from  partial  and  defective  views  of 
truth. 

The  objections  to  the  doctiine  of  the  final  restoration  of  the  wicked 
are  manifold  and  important.  It  is  in  open  conflict  with  the  truth  on 
other  points,  and  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture. 
For  example,  if  we  hold  that  the  sufferings  of  the  lost  in  course  of 
time  expiate  their  sin,  we  dishonour  the  satisfaction  of  Christ.  In 
that  case.  His  death  was  not  essential  to  our  redemption  ;  we  might 
have  borne  our  own  punishment,  aud  been  saved  at  last  Only  those 
who  are  grossly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  of  the  effects  of 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  wicked,  could  entertain  such  an  opinion. 
Their  sufferings  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  have  the  least  expia- 
tory value.  They  only  load  to  greater  wickedness,  but  not  to  holi- 
ness. If  ever  suffering  proves  a  means  of  sanctification,  it  is  because 
of  God's  blessing  on  it,  and  not  from  its  own  nature.  Such  grace  is 
not  to  be  expected  by  the  objects  of  God's  judicial  wrath.  We  are  not, 
however,  left  to  our  own  reasonings  on  this  point,  for  Paul  says  ex- 
pressly, "If  there  had  been  a  law  given  which  could  have  given  life, 
verily  righteousness  should  have  been  by  the  law  "  (Gal.  iii.  21).  How 
then,  are  all  hopes  of  expiating  sin  by  creature  suffering.  Mere  pain, 
change  of  place  and  lapse  of  time  do  not  alter  the  nature  of  persons 
or  things. 

May  not  the  sufferings  of  the  lost,  though  incapable  of  expiating 
their  sin,  be  the  means  of  drawing  those  to  God  who  would  not  be 
drawn  by  the  gospel  ?  The  objections  to  this  idea  are  scarcely  less 
grave  then  those  which  have  been  urged  against  expiation  bytheir 
sufferings.  The  Mosaic  dispensation  was  a  ministration  of  death  and 
condemnation,  and  has  its  glory  as  it  were  nullified  in  consequence 
of  the  establishment  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  which  exceeds 
in  glory.  The  Sun  of  righteousness  has  risen,  and  through  the  bright- 
ness of  its  glory,  the  glory  of  the  smaller  lights  is  no  longer  discern- 
ible. Is  that  glorious  Sun  again  to  set  ?  Is  the  ministration  of  the 
Spirit  to  give  way  to  the  ministration  of  death  ]     Verily  no. 

If  the  place  of  punishment  be  one  in  which  sinful  creatures  are  by 
a  course  of  discipline  to  be  purified  and  made  meet  for  the  fellowship 
and  blessedness  of  heaven,  it  cannot  be  so  terribly  awful  as  the  Bible 
represents  it  to  be.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  heaven  upon  earth,  for  those 
who  are  journeying  towards  the  better  country  to  meet  together,  and 
hold  fellowship  with  each  other  in  regai-d  to  their  common  glorious 
prospects.     If  the  reprobate  have  similar  prospects,  why  should  they 
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indignation  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries.  These  facts  are  more 
than  enough  to  discredit  the  restoration  theory ;  for  it  goes  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  shall  be  an  utter  cessation  of  sin  and  misery 
throughout  the  universe.     One  exception  to  the  theory  is  enough. 

If  sin  and  punishment  be  indeed  everlasting,  it  is  important  that 
men  should  know  it  By  denying  the  truth,  or  concealing  it  from 
them,  there  is  great  danger  lest  they  be  lured  on  by  the  pleasures  of 
sin  to  their  destruction.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  wicked  men  to 
buoy  themselves  up  with  false  hopes  of  peace  and  safety,  and  to  think 
that  they  may  go  on  sinning  with  impunity.  It  is  the  truest  kind- 
ness to  such  persons  to  warn  them  of  their  danger,  and  to  show  them 
its  full  extent,  that  they  may  be  persuaded  to  seek  with  all  earnest- 
ness deliverance  from  it.  Those  take  upon  themselves  an  awful  re- 
sponsibility who  say  to  the  sinner, ''  Peace,  peace  !  "  when  there  is  no 
peace.     '*  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  Ged,  to  the  wicked." 


DR.  CANDLISH  ON  THE  COVENANTERS. 

The  subject  which  Dr.  Candlish  discusses  in  his  "  Cunningham " 
Lectures,  recently  published,  is  the  very  important  and  interesting 
one  of  the  "  Kingdom  of  God."  ^  In  his  treatment  of  it  he  has  pro 
duced  a  volume  that  is  worthy  of  a  high  place  in  our  current 
theological  literature,  and  which  contains  many  elements  of  enduring 
value.  The  department  of  theology  indicated  by  the  Biblical  phrase, 
*'  The  Kingdom  of  God,"  is  one  to  the  careful  study  of  which  modem 
theological  thought  is  tending.  While  the  work  of  Dr.  Candlish  is  an 
evidence  of  this  tendency,  it  will  also  give  an  impulse  to  it.  He 
treats  the  subject  both  from  an  historical  and  doctrinal  standpoint. 
He  touches  first  on  the  efforts  and  speculations  in  heathen  nations 
made  in  connection  with  the  attempt  to  organise  a  perfect  society, 
and  their  contribution  towards  the  realisation  of  a  Kingdom  of  God 
in  the  world.  He  then  goes  very  minutely  into  the  teaching  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures  in  the  matter,  imd  states  and 
explains  the  doctrine  in  which  he  thinks  that  teaching  may  be 
Bummed  up.  After  this,  he  describes  the  various  theories  about  the 
"  Kingdom  of  God  *'  which  have  prevailed  in  the  Christian  era,  and 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  carry  them  into  practice.  He 
brings  his  very  interesting  and  able  study  to  a  close  by  touching  on 
the  relation  of  the  divine  kingdom  to  modern  social  ideals.  This 
brief  outline  will  show  what  a  wide  field  is  covered  in  the  volume, 
and  it  is  doing  no  more  than  justice  to  the  author  to  say  that  there 
is  no  topic  in  all  this  wide  range  that  is  not  handled  in  a  capable 
and  intelligent  manner.  Everywhere  there  is  evidence  of  a  mind  of 
wide  information,  great  penetration,  and  keen  logical  discrimination. 
In  dealing  with  the  theories  about  the  Kingdom  of  God  that  have 
prevailed  in  the  Christian  era,  that  one  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  our 
Covenanted  Reformation  is  passed  under  review.     In  the  reflections 
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made  npon  it,  while  he  presents  it  as  a  decided  advance  upon  former 
ones,  yet  he  thinks  that  it  failed  in  some  points  to  come  up  to  the 
Biblical  teaching  on  the  subject.  It  is  our  design  in  the  present  paper 
to  examine  these  criticisms  on  the  views  and  work  of  our  Scottish 
Reformers.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  approaching  this  subject,  so  as 
to  grasp  thoroughly  the  position  taken  up  by  Dr.  Candlish,  is  to 
glance  at  some  of  the  theories  about  the  Kingdom  of  Grod  which  pre- 
,eeded  the  one  that  guided  our  Reformers  in  their  great  and  memorable 
work. 

There  occurs  first  the  theory  of  the  famous  Augustine,  in  which,  it 
is  asserted,  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  Papal  system,  with  its 
blasphemous  assumption  of  universal   supremacy.      He    not    only 
identified  the  Kingdom  of  God  with  the  Church,  but  regarded  an 
external  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
Church,  and  so  of  the  Kingdom.     With  these  high  views  of  ecclesias- 
tical power  were  combined  in  his  writings  very  low  views  of  the  civil 
power.     ''  His  two-fold  principle  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  civil 
government  belongs  to  the  world,  as  distinguished  from,  and  opposed 
to,  the  city  of  God  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  divine  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  God  is  exercised  through  the  bishops  of  the 
churches  and  their  ecclesiastical  discipline,  formed  the  groundwork  of 
the  theory  of  Church  and  State  which  was  carried  out  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  realised. 
Id  virtue  of  the  former  idea,  as  the  State  has  only  secular  things  to 
deal  with,  and  selfish  motives  to  work  upon,  it  is  necessarily  inferior 
to  the  Church,  which  has  to  do  with  spiritual  things,  and  has  in  it 
the  motives  and  powers  of  divine  grace.     If  the  State,  as  thus  con- 
ceived, is  to  be  subservient  to  the  cause  of  God  and  Christ  at  all,  as 
Augustine  firmly  held  it  should  be,  it  could  only  be  so  by  being 
guided  and  directed  by  the  Church ;  thus  the  kingdom  of  the  world 
would  become  the  Kiugdom  of  God.     Then,  in  virtue  of  the  other 
principle,  the  organ  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  found  in  the 
episcopal  government  of  the  Church  ;  and  thus  the  submission  of  the 
State  to  the  Church  means  its  obedience,  not  to  the  spiritual  influ- 
ences of  true  Christians,  acting  on  the  understanding  and  the  con- 
science, but  to  the  decisions  and  dictates  of  an  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archy." *     The  practical  issue  of  this  theory  was  the  Papal  system, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  retard  the  real  progress  both  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  world.     Viewed  in  the  light  of  this  origin,  a  somewhat  new 
complexion  is  put  upon  the  assertion  of  the  Papal  claims  to  universal 
supremacy.     We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  this  as  the  result 
of  worldly  avarice  and  ambition,  but  Dr.  Candlish  justly  asserts  that 
this  was  not  necessarily  the  case.     There  might  be  on  the  part  of 
some  who  put  forward  and  supported  this  claim  for  the  Church  a  sin- 
cere attempt  to  realise  a  Kingdom  of  God  on  the  line  of  the  principles 
sanctioned  by  the  great  name  of  Augustine.    Even  Hildebrand,  who  has 
often  been  portrayed  as  an  incarnation  of  wickedness,  may  have  been, 
as  he  himself  insisted  to  his  dying  hour,  sincerely  seeking  the  good  of 
men.     When  men  with  the  very  best  aims  work  on  wrong  lines,  and 
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from  mistaken  principles,  they  may  do  an  incalculable  amount  of  mis- 
chief. "  That  this  end — i.f.,  the  realisation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — 
was  really  the  aim  of  the  Papacy  in  its  best  representatives  we  need 
not  doubt.  The  time  of  its  highest  power  was  preceded  by  a  period 
of  deep  moral  corruption  and  degradation,  and  was  brought  about  by 
a  reformatory  movement,  of  which  Hildebrand  was  the  moving  spirit. 
He  desired,  in  the  first  place,  to  purify  the  Church  from  the  abuses  of 
simony  and  profligacy,  then  to  assert  its  independence  of  civil  power, 
and  then  to  make  it  a  universal  theocracy ;  and  whatever  ambition 
and  arrogance  there  was  in  his  way  of  pursuing  these  aims,  we  need 
not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  last  words,  *  I  have  loved  justice  and 
hated  iniquity,  therefore  I  die  in  exile.*  The  lines  on  which  he 
worked  for  this  end  were  those  that  had  long  before  been  laid  down 
and  recognised  as  principles — the  identification  of  the  visible  Church 
with  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  reign  of  God  in  it  by  bishops,  the 
separation  of  the  clergy  from  the  people  by  a  strict  ascetic  life,  the  use 
offeree  to  maintain  the  truth  and  coerce  heretics;  these  ideas,  which  had 
been  more  or  less  distinctly  sanctioned  by  Augustine,  now  bore  fruit,  and 
were  carried  to  their  practical  consequences  in  the  Media val  Papacy."^ 
While  to  Augustine  we  owe  a  noble  vindication  and  elucidation  of  the 
doctrines  of  free  grace,  we  must  also  trace  to  the  influence  of  the 
principles  about  the  Church  taught  by  him,  the  full-blown  Papal  system. 
The  history  of  the  application  of  these  principles  has  abundantly  shown 
their  unscriptural  and  harmful  character. 

At  the  period  of  the  Eeformation,  truer  views  about  the  Kingdom 
of  God  were  reached.  Luther,  enlightened  to  see  the  errors  of  the 
system  under  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  was  led  to  a  true  con- 
ception of  the  spirituality  of  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of  God,  as  a 
Society  not  altogether  dependent  for  its  very  existence  on  an  external 
organisation.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  shattered  in 
pieces  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and  laid  the  true 
foundation  of  a  Christian  Commonwealth  or  Kingdom  of  God.  But  ere 
time  was  given  for  any  attempt  to  establish  a  divine  kingdom  on  the 
line  of  such  principles,  a  rough  attempt  was  made  on  another  line, 
and  by  men  of  a  different  stamp  from  Luther — by  the  enthusiasts  who 
are  known  under  the  general  name  of  Anabaptists.  They  thought 
that  none  but  genuine  saints  should  be  admitted  within  the  Church, 
and  that  the  Church  thus  composed  was  the  Kingdom  of  God,  to 
which  was  promised  supremacy  over  the  nations  of  the  earth.  While 
discarding  the  external  hierarchy  of  Rome,  they  put  in  its  place  a 
government  by  prophets  laying  claim  to  a  special  inspiration,  through 
whom  was  made  known  for  the  guidance  of  the  Church  the  mind  and 
will  of  God.  "  The  government  was  held  to  be  a  theocracy  in  which 
God  reigned  through  inspired  prophets."  With  this  doctrine  about  the 
Church,  they  viewed  the  State  as  belonging  only  to  the  world,  and  its 
proper  place  that  of  subjection  to  the  Church.  And  to  bring  about 
this  ideal  condition  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  and  civil  subjection, 
they  did  not  depend  upon  divine  power  alone,  but  justified  the  resort- 
ing to  force  and  violence  to  realise  it.     Hence  they  took  advantage  of 
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the  rising  of  the  peasants  in  Germany  against  the  oppression  and 
hardships  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  as  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  seeking  the  overthrow  of  existing  governments,  and  taking 
their  power  into  their  own  hands.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
Lather  was  strongly  opposed  to  this  movement,  although  his  enemies 
sought  to  trace  it  to  the  influence  of  his  teaching.  His  conception  of 
the  **  Kingdom  of  God,"  as  we  have  already  stated,  was  essentially, 
radically  different  from  the  one  sought  to  be  realised  in  this  rough, 
Tiolent  way.  The  Gospel  and  the  Sacraments  were,  in  his  view, 
"the  outward  means  by  which  God  reigns  and  the  Kingdom  is 
extended  :  the  Holy  Spirit  working  along  with  them,  and  by  their 
means  in  men's  hearts,  and  so  producing  truly  Christian  life  and  con- 
duct The  ministry  of  the  Word  and  sacraments  is  the  power  of  the 
keys  which  Christ  has  given  to  His  Church — i.e.,  to  the  whole  body  of 
believing  men,  the  community  of  saints.  The  exercise  of  this  power 
is  to  be  committed  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  use  it,  having  the 
graces  and  gifts  needed  for  preaching  and  applying  the  Gospel.  They 
need  no  other  consecration  than  the  call  of  the  people,  however  other 
arrangements  may  be  submitted  to  for  the  sake  of  order.  .... 
Civil  government  was  in  his  eyes  not  a  thing  profane  and  worldly,  to 
be  superseded  by  a  theocracy,  but  a  divine  institution  profitable  for  the 
community  and  lawful  for  Christians  to  hold.  As  the  Kingdom  of  God 
includes  all  Christians,  laymen  as  well  as  clergy,  and  does  not  require 
them  to  go  out  of  the  world,  and  as  the  reign  of  God  consists  in  all  of 
them  being  governed  by  His  Word  and  Spirit,  so  magistrates,  princes, 
and  kings,  were  to  be  thus  governed."^  But  while  this  was  his 
teaching,  revealing  a  remarkably  deep  insight  into  the  Biblical  doc- 
trines on  these  points,  he  did  not,  in  the  constitution  arranged  for 
Church  and  Civil  Power  under  his  direction,  keep  the  power  of  the 
keys  in  the  hands  of  the  Church's  office-bearers.  When  the  bishops 
would  do  nothing  for  Reformation,  but  simply  opposed  it,  ho  sought 
for  help  in  the  princes  who  favoured  his  cause,  and  gave  them  episco- 
pal authority  in  the  Church. 

Zwingli,  the  Swiss  Reformer,  went  a  good  deal  further  in  this  same 
direction.  In  his  view,  there  were  two  functions  the  visible  Church 
was  called  upon  to  discharge — the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  discip- 
line, by  which  the  ungodly,  who  care  not  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Word,  are  to  be  restrained.  The  former  he  would  intrust  to  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  the  latter  to  the  civil  magistrate.  The  State  was  thus 
allowed  to  regulate  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  practically 
to  deprive  it  of  any  jiunsdiction. 

But  now  we  come  to  another  great  name  that  brings  us  nearer  to 
our  own  Scottish  Reformation — the  name  of  John  Calvin.  His  con- 
ception of  the  Church  and  the  Kingdom  were  as  Scriptural  as  those 
of  Luther,  and  he  did  not  permit  expediency  to  "  surrender  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate.  He 
attached  importance,  not  only  to  the  Sacraments  as  a  means  of  grace 
along  with  the  Word,  but  to  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  that  regulates 
their  administration,  and  he  contended  so  earnestly  for  the  Church's 
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freedom  in  the  use  of  it,  that  he  risked  the  whole  Reformation  at  Geneva 
on  this  point.  His  ideal  was  that  Church  and  State  should  be  independ- 
ent, each  acting  on  its  own  responsibility,  and  both  co-operating  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  Christ."^  It  is  this  theory,  we  need  hardly 
bay,  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  a  work  of  Covenanted  Eeformation 
in  our  own  land.  It  was  at  Geneva,  and  at  the  feet  of  Calvin,  that 
John  Knox  obtained  a  firm  grasp  of  those  grand  principles  he  sought 
to  embody  and  apply  in  that  work.  He  was  independent,  indeed,  in 
the  way  he  used  his  knowledge,  but  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  this . 
was  the  channel  through  which  it  came  to  him.  It  is  Dr.  Candlish's 
statements  on  the  work  of  the  Scottish  Reformation — in  which,  in  the 
main,  thi^  system  of  Calvin's  was  embodied — that  we  wish  specially 
to  examine.     We  place  them  here,  (p.  292)  : — 

The  peculiar  form  which  this  system  assumed  in  Scotland,  that  of  successive 
Covenants,  in  which  the  Church  and  nation  entered  into  solemn  religious  vows  and 
engagements,  not  only  to  one  another,  but  to  God,  illustrates  its  character  and  the 
circle  of  Biblical  ideas  on  which  it  rested.  For,  in  Scripture,  the  notion  of  a  divine 
covenant  is  correlative  with  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Israel  was  God's  Kingdom, 
because  of  the  covenant  between  Him  and  them  made  on  Sinai,  and  renewed  at 
times  of  revival  and  reformation  in  later  ages.  But  this  covenanting  attempt  to 
realise  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  in  several  respects  an  Old  Testament  character. 
It  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  spirituality  and  extent  of  the  New  Testament  idea  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  had  not  entirely  got  quit  of  the  effects  of  identifying  it 
with  the  Church.  Then,  the  men  of  that  day  were  too  much  inclined  to  look  for 
express  Scripture  precept  for  everything  they  did,  seeking  for  guidance  in  the 
letter,  and  not  trusting  enough  the  spirit  of  Biblical  teaching.  This  led  them  to  go 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Old  Testament  for  their  laws  and  examples,  for  it  is  only 
in  it  we  have  an  example  of  a  nation  embracing  the  true  religion.  Thus  they  were 
misled  into  the  attempt  to  make  the  Church  and  the  nation  conterminous.  They 
recognised,  indeed,  the  distinction  of  the  two,  and  the  possibility  that  they  might 
not  coincide,  but  their  aim  was  that  all  citizens  should  belong  to  the  true  Reformed 
Church,  and  that  no  other  form  of  religion  should  be  publicly  professed  or  practised. 
This  Old  Testament  tendency  also  confirmed  them  in  the  retention  of  the  error 
which  has  been  the  source  of  so  much  evil,  that  external  force  may  be  used  in  the 
support  of  religious  truth,  and  for  the  repression  of  error. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  main  objection  to  the  work  of  the 
Reformation  put  forward  in  this  passage  is,  that  it  proceeded  on  the 
lines  of  the  Old  Covenant  and  not  on  those  of  the  New.  This  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  his  contention,  and  it  is  one  which  is  by  no 
means  new,  or  one  that  has  not  been  often  met  and  refuted.  He 
brings  forward  various  points  to  pi'ove  this  contention,  and  in  dealing 
with  it  we  may  glance  at  these. 

First,  he  asserts  that  this  covenanting  attempt  to  realise  the  King- 
dom of  God  failed  to  do  justice  to  tJie  spiritimlity  and  extent  of  the 
New  Testament  ulea  of  the  Eingdom  of  God^  and  had  not  entirely 
got  quit  of  the  evil  effects  of  identifying  it  with  tlie  Church.**  Now 
here  we  must  ascertain,  first  of  all,  these  two  things  :  the  New 
Testament  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  the  distinction  between 
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it  and  the  idea  of  the  Church,  if  there  he  such  a  distinction.     One  of 
ibe  most  interesting,  fresh,  and  ahle  lectures  in  this  volume  of  Dr. 
Caodlish's  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  these  very  themes.     He  gives 
the  following  as  his  definition  of  the  '*  Kingdom  of  Crod  "  as  presented 
in  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament : — •*  The  gathering  together  of 
men,  under  GocPs  eternal  law  of  righteous  love  hy  the  vital  power  of  His 
ftdeeming  love  in  Christ,  brought  to  hear  upon  them  through  the  Holy 
Gkosir     The  most  conspicuous  defect  in  this  definition  seems  to  us 
to  he,  that  it  does  not  contain  the  slightest  reference,  direct   or 
indirect,  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  Mediatorial  reign  of  Christ. 
This  most  assuredly  occupies  a  position  of  great  prominence  and 
importance  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.      There   can  he  no 
kingdom  without  a  king ;  and  Christ  is  exhibited  as  reigning  in  his 
Mediatorial  character  over  this  kingdom.     Not  only  is  it  by  what  is 
nther  suggestively  described  as  the  "  vital  power  "  of  Christ's  redeem- 
ing love  applied  by  the  Spirit,  that  men  are  brought  within  this 
dirine  kingdom,  but  after  they  have  been  thus  brought  within,  their 
iires  must  be  in  subjection  to  Christ,  to  whom  Crod  has  committed 
all  power  or   authority.      Wherever,  indeed,  Christ's  kingly  power 
is  recognised   and  obeyed,  there   is   this   Kingdom.      Adding   this 
thought    to  those  contained  in  Dr.   Candlish's   definition,    we  may 
aecept    it    as  in  harmony  with  Biblical    teaching    on  the  subject. 
But  now  we  ask,  what  is  the  distinction  between  the  society  that  may 
thus  be  defined  and  that  society  described  in  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures   as  the  Church  ?      The  distinction  which   Dr.    Candlish 
draws  between  them  is  rather  abstruse,  but   still   may  be   easily 
grasped.     Accepting  the  usual  distinction  between  the  Church  visible 
and  invisible  as  Scriptural  in  substance,  if  not  in  form,  he  iH  entities 
the  members  of  the  Church  invisible  with  the  citizens  of  this  divine 
kingdom.     "They  agree  in  respect  of  the  persons  included  in  them. 
The  subjects  of  Christ's  kingdom  are  the  same  who  are  members  of 
the  Church  invisible.     This  appears  exegetically  even  from  the  Old 
Testament,  where  the  "  congregation  of  the  Lord  "  and  the  "  kingdom 
of  priests  "  denote  the  same  people,  and  also  from  the  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  where  those  Old  Testament  expressions  are  used.  .  . 
But  the  notion  of  the  Church  contemplates  them  solely  in  their 
relation  to  €rod,  whether  as  chosen  by  Him  as  the  objects  of  His  love, 
or  as  trusting  in  Him  in  response  to  that  love,  or  as  His  saints  or 
holy  ones  ;  whereas  the  teaching  of  Jesus  about  the  Kingdom  of  God 
describes  them  as  united  under  that  law  of  love,  which  is  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  righteousness  in  all  the  relations  of  society."*     And  again, 
"  The  special  fimctions  of  the  Church  are  the  exercises  of  worship, 
and  have  to  do  with  the   relation  of  man  to  God  ;  those  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  are  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  love,  the  doing  of 
the  will  of  (rod  in  all  the  departments  and  relations  of  human  life."* 
The  Church  and  its  rule — in  this  conception  of  it — only  takes  to  do 
with  men  as  spiritual,  whereas  the  Kingdom  covers  every  department 
of  their  life  and  efibrt.     When,  for  example,  a  king  or  a  magistrate 

'  Lect.  V.  p.  203-4. 
»  The  eame,  p.  205-6. 
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uses  his  civil  power  to  do  a  righteous  deed,  he  is  acting  not  as  a 
member  of  the  Church,  for  the  office  that  gives  him  this  power  lies 
outside  the  sphere  of  the  Church,  but  he  is  acting  as  a  citizen  of  this 
divine  Kingdom,  for  his  office  lies  within  its  sphere  and  is  subject  to 
its  rula  The  Kingdom  is  Just  what  we  have  hitherto  designated 
Christ's  Mediatorial  reign  when  it  is  acknowledged  and  submitted  to. 
It  covers  not  only  man's  relatiou  to  God,  but  man's  work  in  all  the 
different  relations  and  departments  of  human  life. 

To  discuss  the  interesting  question  raised  bj  this  distinction 
between  the  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  God,  would  lead  us  away 
from  our  present  purpose.  But  we  assert,  that  while  the  distinction 
in  this  way  might  not  be  known  to  our  Reformers,  it  was  well 
known  to  them  and  carefully  observed,  in  so  far  as  it  means  that  the 
Mediatorial  reign  of  Christ  was  a  wider  thing  than  the  Church.  It 
was  embodied  in  the  constitution  given  to  Church  and  State  in  these 
lands  at  the  Reformation.  The  State  was  not  put  under  the  Church, 
as  a  thing  only  of  the  world  which  could  only  be  made  of  use  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  by  blindly  submitting  to  the  dictation  of  the  Church. 
One  principle  to  which  the  Reformers  held  most  tenaciously  was  that 
civil  power  was  a  divine  ordinance,  instituted  by  God  for  the  attain- 
ment of  certain  ends,  and  that  it  had  been  put  under  Christ  as 
Mediator.  They  maintained  that  kings  and  all  entrusted  with  civil 
power  wore  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  to  act  as  citizens  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  as  under  law  to  Christ,  their  heavenly  King.  At 
the  same  time  they  denied  to  them  in  their  qjiaracter  as  kings  and 
magistrates  any  place  within  the  Church.  The  spiritual  independence 
of  the  Church,  rightly  understood,  was  conserved  in  the  work  of 
our  Scottish  Reformers,  though  it  was  allowed  to  oecome  sadly 
impaired  by  the  generations  that  followed.  But  Dr.  Candlish  thinl^s 
that,  while  those  entrusted  with  civil  power  were  not  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church  at  the  Reformation, 
the  Church  sought  to  control  the  affisiirs  of  the  State.  That  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  in  so  doing  "  were  not  only  actuated  by  pure 
motives,  but  really  accomplished  much  good,  is  true  ;  and  in  Scotland 
at  least  for  ages  after  the  Reformation  there  was  so  little  truly 
representative  political  life  or  expression  of  public  opinion  that  there 
was  virtually  a  necessity  for  the  Church  Courts,  which  were  practi- 
cally the  best  representation  of  the  people,  taking  to  do  with  matters 
not  properly  ecclesiastical.  But  whatever  the  necessity  of  the  times 
may  have  required,  and  however  such  men  as  Knox,  Melville,  Hen- 
derson and  others,  were  actuated  by  pure  patriotism  as  well  as  zeal 
for  religion,  that  is  not  an  ideal  or  even  a  healthy  state  of  a  commun- 
ity ia  which  Church-officeis  and  Church  Courts  have  to  do  the  work  of 
statesmen.  Least  of  all,  in  the  present  day,  can  this  be  looked  for. 
The  qualities  that  fit  men  for  guiding  the  church  in  its  proper  relig- 
ious functions,  and  the  reasons  for  which  they  are  properly  chosen  to 
ecclesiastical  office,  are  not  the  same  as  those  that  quality  them  for 
managing  secular  affairs  or  even  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
that  department."  ^     While  we  sympathise  with  the  spirit  and  aim 

'  Appendix,  W.  p.  422. 
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of  these  obseirationa,  and  think  that  the  Church  steps  out  of  her  own 
God-defined  proyince  when  she  assumes  civil  fuDctions,  and  seeks  to 
control  State  affairs,  yet^  surely  it  falls  to  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
exhibit  those  religious  principles  that  ought  to  guide  and  regulate 
those  intrusted  with  civil  power  and  to  warn  them  of  the  danger  of 
neglecting  them.  And,  as  Dr.  Candlish  himself  admits,  it  was  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  iu  which  the  Reformers  lived,  that  led  them 
to  take  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  administration  of  civil  affairs. 
If  men  bad  been  found  to  do  the  work  iu  the  State,  which  they  felt 
constrained  to  take  up,  they  would  doubtless  have  left  it  to  them. 
Bat  whatever  may  be  said  about  their  practice,  we  venture  to  assert, 
that  in  the  constitution  which  they  gave  to  Church  and  State  in  its 
grand  leading  principles,  justice  was  done  to  the  spirituality  and  ex- 
tent of  the  New  Testament  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

But  a  second  objection  Dr.  Candlish  puts  forward  to  the  Covenanted 
Reformation,  is  that  it  tioaa  faihixmed  after  an  Old  Testament  pattern, 
A  rather  commendable  fault  is  ascribed  to  the  Reformers,  as  to  the 
men  of  that  time,  viz. : — that  of  lookiug  for  express  Scripture  precept 
for  everything  they  did.     In  the  estimation  of  this  modem  divine, 
this  habit  led  them  to  ignore  the  spirit  of  Scripture,  and  to  magnify 
its  letter.     We  always  thought  it  to  bo  the  duty  of  men  in  every 
sphere,  to  follow  carefully  the  divine  precepts  in  everything  they  did, 
ind  were  not  aware  till  now  that  the  habit  was  one  attendant  witb 
Buch  baneful  effects,  as  misinterpretation  of  Scripture  and  the  ignoring 
of  its  spirit.     But  we  understand  what  the  Doctor  is  driving  at     His 
insinuation  evidently  is,  that  neglecting  the  teaching  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament Scriptures  they  went  back  to  the  theocracy  in  Israel  where 
they  had  an  example  of  national  religion,  and  sought  a  pattern  there. 
It  was  because  of  this,  that  though  drawing  a  distinction  between  the 
Church  and  the  nation  they  wished  to  make  them  conterminous — all 
the  members  of  the  nation  being  members  of  the  Church.     It  was 
this  also  that  led  to  persecution  against  those  iu  the  nation   who 
would  not  come  within  the  Church.     The  only  real  ground  on  which 
this  objection  can  be  sustained,  would  be,  that  the  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
theocracy  was  so  closely,  slavishly  copied,  that  its  spirit  was  neglected. 
On  this  view  our  Reformers  sought  the  establishment  in  our  land  of 
such  estate  of  things  as  obtained  in  the  nation  of  Israel  when  it  was 
brought  into  covenant  with  God.     The  matter  only  requires  to   be 
presented  in  this  light  to  shuw  its  utter  absurdity.     The  Reformers 
were  not  such  fools  as  to  attempt  the  estiiblishmeut  of  a  theocracy  iu 
Scotland  such  as  had  existed  in  Israel,     ^rhcy  distinguished  between 
what  was  special  and  temporary  in  the   arrangement  which  God  had 
established  in  Israel,  and  what  was  of  permanent  and  enduring  value. 
It  was   the   moral   elements   underlying    the  Hebrew  constitution, 
on  which   their   work  was  based,    and   not   on   the  elements  tliat 
were  positive  and  designed  to  serve  a  special  temporary  purpose.     It 
was  the  great  moral  principles  that  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  theo- 
cracy— principles  involved  in  God's  moral  government,  and  the  sub- 
jection of  nations  to  it — ^that  they  sought  to  applj  to  the  condition  of 
things  in  which  they  found  themselves.      Were  they  not  justified  in 
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taking  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth, as  a  pattern  to  guide  them  in  their  work?  Were  they  not 
in  this,  acting  in  harmony  with  the  divine  design  in  erecting  this 
Hebrew  commonwealth  1  Gk>d  had  indeed  a  special  purpose  in  view, 
in  his  dealings  with  the  Jewish  people,  but  along  with  this,  and  un- 
derlying it,  were  they  not  as  a  nation  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  God 
and  to  an  acknowledgment  of  His  supremacy,  to  be  a  pattern  to 
other  nations  ?  Was  it  not  embraced  in  the  purpose  of  God  to  exhibit 
an  example  of  national  religion  1  We  must  answer  such  questions  in 
the  affirmative,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  assert  that  the  Jewish  na- 
tion held  no  moral  existence  and  formed  a  "  positive  type  that  has 
passed  away  leaving  nothing  morally  exemplary  or  obligatory."  The 
basis  of  national  religion  in  Israel  was  the  moral  law,  and  it  is  endur- 
ing in  its  obligation  upon  men  in  every  relationship  of  life,  public  or 
private.  They  were  thus  fully  warranted  in  following  this  Old  Testa- 
ment example  of  national  religion — leaving  aside,  as  they  did,  all  the 
positive  and  temporary  elements  contained  in  it  In  doing  this  they 
cannot  with  truth  be  said  to  have  neglected  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  moral  principles  ou  which  the  theocracy  in  Israel 
was  based,  and  which  guided  the  Reformers  in  their  work,  are 
clearly  enunciated  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  Paul's 
view  of  the  State  in  the  opening  part  of  the  13th  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  view  which  was  embodied  in 
this  work.  The  magistrate  is  there  spoken  of,  to  fall  back  on 
Dr.  Candlish's  own  phraseology,  as  having  a  place  within  the  King- 
dom but  not  within  the  Church.  He  is  the  Minister  of  God  for 
certain  specified  ends.  Of  course  there  may  be  details  about  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  Reformers  we  may  not  be  disposed  to  defend, 
and  there  may  have  been  some  things  done  in  the  carrying  out  of  these 
arrangements  that  are  not  capable  of  justification.  It  would  have 
been  a  very  desirable  thing  to  have  all  members  of  the  nation  pro- 
fessing the  same  faith ;  but  to  seek  this  by  physical  force  or  by  the 
exercise  of  civil  power  in  any  way,  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  genius 
of  the  Gospel  But  we  hold  that  the  ideal  which  they  aimed  at  was 
in  its  main  outlines  Scriptural ;  and  it  is  in  this  direction,  we  are 
convinced,  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  true  realisation  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God. 

Little  space  is  left  to  us  to  deal  with  a  third  objection  Dr.  Candlish 
maJ^es  to  the  work  of  our  Scottish  Reformers.  It  refers  to  the 
prominent  feature  of  covenanting.  This,  he  writes,  "  illustrates  its 
character  and  the  circle  of  Biblical  ideas  on  which  it  rested."  And 
again. 

It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  the  solemn  act  of  covenant  with  God 
has  sufficient  warrant,  apart  from  such  a  special  divine  government  as  Israel  was 
under.  Every  covenant  between  God  and  man  must  come  from  God,  and  not 
from  man.  We  are  not  entitled  on  every  occasion  or  for  every  end,  even  of  a 
good  kind,  to  take  up  the  position  of  covenanting  with  God.  The  covenanters 
folly  recognised  this ;  and  they  believed  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  there  was  a  warrant  and  call  to  them,  from  the  Word  and  providence  of 
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God,  to  enter  into  socfa  ft  covenant ;  but  it  is  ft  fair  question  whether  this  was 
indeed  the  case.     (Lectnn  Ti.  p.  329.) 

There  is  acme  ambiguity  and  eyen  inconsistency  in  these  statements 
as  if  the  writer^s  own  mind  had  not  been  quite  made  up  about  this 
matter.     He  seems  in  one  sentence  to    hint  that  covenanting  was 
caKntially  a  Jewish  thing,  without  sufficient  warrant  apart  from  the 
ipeeial  divine  eovemment  in  ancient  Israel.     Then  in  another  sen- 
tence there  is  the  admission  that  possible  circumstances  might  arise 
which  would  constitute  a  sufficient  warrant  for  engaging  in  this  duty, 
though  he  questions  if  the  set  of  circumstances  existing  in  our  land 
it  the  era  of  the  Eeformation  were  of  this  character.     As  it  is  evident 
from  other  parts  of  the  volume  that  hedoesnot  look  for  the  establishment 
of  a  universal  Theocracy,  we  are  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the  character 
of  the  circumstances  which  would  warrant  a  nation  entering  into 
eorenant  with  God.     We  accept  the  admission  thus  made  as  an  ex- 
pceasion  of  his  view  that  covenanting  is  a  moral  duty  still  incumbent 
on  men  in  all  the  relations  of  life.     Every  one  is  entitled  to  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  circumstances  that  may  warrant  individual  men  or 
nations  engaging  in  it.     It  is  not  a  transaction  to  be  lightly  entered 
mto,  nor  when  entered  into  are  the  obligations  arising  from  it  to  bo 
lightly  thrown  aside  and  forgotten.     But  we  venture  to  think  that 
the  Reformers  were  better  judges  of  the  grave  character  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  nation  was  placed  in  these  days,  than  we 
now  are,  as  we  look  back  upon  them  from  the  distance  of  centuries. 
They  saw  in  them  a  divine  call  to  bind   themselves   together  by 
solemn  oath  to  God,  and  to  bring  the  nation  into  a  covenant  relation- 
Bhip  with  God,  and  in  this  course  of  procedure  they  had  the  mani- 
fest tokens  of  the  Lord's  approval  and  blessing. 
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A     NOBLE     LIFE. 


"  Honour  and  fame  from  no  condition  rise. 
Act  well  jour  part ;  there  aU  the  honour  lies." 

From  the  ranks  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  have  risen  many  men  who  have  shed  lustre 
upon  their  country,  and  gained  for  themselves  an  imperishable  renown.  Their  origin 
has  been  humble  from  a  social  point  of  view,  entailing  upon  them  many  disadvan- 
tages but  they  have  manifested  a  force  of  character  and  talent  that  have  been 
widely  felt  and  appreciated.  And  many  others  with  the  same  humble  origin, 
though  they  may  not  have  won  earthly  fame,  have  won  something  better  in  finding 
a  pb.ce  among  those  workers  for  the  highest  welfare  of  men,  the  fruits  of  whose 
bbours  will  reach  beyond  time  into  eternity.  In  the  latter  class  is  found  the 
person  whose  all  too  brief  life  is  sketched  in  the  rather  fragmentary  memoir  that 
lies  before  us.*     It  is  a  life  well  fitted  to  interest  and  stimulate  the  young. 

>  A  Brief  and  Homelj  'iivmtdr  0/  theBer.  Thomas  Wells  Ctuapbell,  Missionary  and  Minister, 
by  Bobevl  StewMTt,  AS.  C.    J.  ^  R.  rariaae,  Psialey,  1884. 
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Thomas  Wells  Campbell  was  the  only  son  of  a  working  slater  living  in  the  an- 
romantic  Gallowgate  of  Glasgow.  He  was  l)orn  there  on  the  6th  of  June,  1853. 
His  parents  were  distinguished  for  their  decided  Christian  character  and  walk,  and 
so  their  little  boy  had  the  advantage  of  a  careful  religious  training,  enforced  and 
supported  by  a  bright  example.  He  was  trained  in  the  habit  of  implicit  obedience, 
and  this  became  a  prominent  and  very  pleasing  feature  of  his  character  in  youth. 
The  first  school  to  which  he  was  sent  was  kept  by  an  elderly  female,  who,  in  addi> 
lion  to  imparting  the  rudiments  of  education,  deeply  impressed  him  by  her  sincere, 
alUpervading,  cheerful  piety.  Afterwards  he  became  for  a  short  time  a  pupil  In  the 
baronial  school  that  was  at  that  time  situated  in  Buchan  Street,  South  Side, 
Glasgow.  But  very  early  in  life  he  was  called  upon  to  do  something  to  help  the 
household  finances.  He  engaged  in  various  occupations,  such  as  acting  in  the  capac- 
ity of  message-boy,  from  the  age  of  ten  and  onwards.  The  kindly,  helpful  disposition 
which  years  only  ripened,  even  now  manifested  itself.  His  parents  allowed  him  some 
pocket-money  out  of  his  small  earnings,  and  from  this  he  managed  to  help  some 
six  or  seven  poor  old  men  and  women,  as  pensioners  on  whom  he  bestowed  a 
ittle  weekly  sum.  Boys  and  girls  will  be  all  the  happier  if  a  portion  of  the 
first  earnings  they  ever  make,  or  a  portion  of  the  money  given  to  them  to  spend, 
be  used  for  such  a  loving  purpose  as  this.  While  thus  willing  to  help  the  poor, 
he  ever  sought  companions  and  friends  among  those  who  were  better  educated 
than  himself,  and  from  whose  society  and  intercourse  he  derived  much  of  his  know- 
ledge and  culture.  Very  early  his  heart  was  touched  by  divine  grace,  and  he  with 
firm  decision  gave  himself  to  Christ,  thus  escaping  many  evil  influences,  and  glad- 
dening the  hearts  of  his  godly  parents. 

When  Tom  was  thirteen  years  old  he  became  an  apprentice  in  a  jeweller's  shop 
in  Glasgow.  His  conduct  in  this  position  was  such  as  to  gain  not  only  the  appro- 
bation, but  the  confidence  and  esteem,  of  his  master.  While  diligent  in  business, 
he  embraced  every  opportunity  of  widening  his  information  and  promoting  his 
mental  and  moral  culture.  He  became  a  member  of  more  than  one  Association 
which  had  this  for  their  object,  and  derived  many  advantages  from  his  connection 
with  them.  He  owed  much  to  his  friendship  with  a  Mr.  Johnston  who  had,  at 
one  time,  been  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  but,  for  some  reason  not  mentioned  here, 
had  abandoned  this  position  for  a  commercial  life.  In  this  we  have  an  indica- 
tion of  his  desire  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  those  who  would  do  him  good. 
The  choice  of  good  companions,  the  cultivation  of  helpful  friendships,  is  one  means 
of  self-improvement  which  may  be  commended  to  all  the  young. 

As  is  often  the  case,  it  was  the  entrance  of  death  into  the  family  circle  to  which  he 
belonged,  that  led  him  to  resolve  to  consecrate  himself  entirely  to  the  work  of 
Christ.  A  beloved  sister,  only  two  years  older  than  himself,  was  cut  off,  after 
enjoying  eight  months  of  married  life.  This  sad  event  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  him.  Brought  to  realise  the  transcendent  importance  of  unseen  and  eternal 
things,  he  formed  the  determination  that  he  would  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
Lord's  work,  and  this  in  connection  with  the  Foreign  Mission  enterprise 
of  the  Church.  He  immediately,  though  engaged  daily  in  manual  toil, 
set  about  seeking  preparation  for  it.  He  was  assisted  in  classical  studies  which 
he  at  once  commenced  by  his  friend  Mr.  Johnston,  who  heartily  approved 
of  the  noble  resolution  which  he  had  taken.  He  was  able  to  enter  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1872.  Since  it  was 
simply  as  a  lay-agent  that  he  wished  to  take  part  in  Foreign  Mission  work,  he  took 
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only  one  session  at  the  University,  and  then,  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of 
teaching,  which  was  the  special  hranch  of  Mission  work  at  first  undertaken  by  him, 
he  attended  the  Normal  Seminary  of  the  Free  Church  for  three  months.  The  part 
of  the  Mission  field  chosen  by  him  as  the  sphere  of  his  labour  was  Old  Calabar,  on 
tbe  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  so  much  noble  work  has  been  done  for  Christ  and 
so  many  noble  lives  sacrificed  in  the  doing  of  it.  The  climate  of  the  region  is  one 
attended  with  many  dangers  to  Europeans.  When  his  father  heard  of  his  choice, 
he  said  to  him,  •*  I  cannot  object  to  your  giving  yourself  to  the  Lord's  work,  but 
why  not  choose  some  other  field  than  Old  Calabar?  it  is  such  an  unhealthy  place." 
His  answer  was,  "  The  Mission  Board  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  agents  to  go 
where  there  is  safety  and  comfort ;  but  I  am  going  to  the  front."  His  father's 
Rply,  given  with  a  loaded  heart  and  many  tears,  was,  **  Go,  my  son,  go,  and  the 
Lord  will  go  with  you."  After  the  course  of  study  we  have  briefly  sketched,  with 
the  addition  of  some  lessons  in  Efik,  one  of  the  native  languages  spoken  in  Old 
Calabar,  he  was  accepted  by  the  Mission  Board  of  the  United  Presb3rterian  Church 
as  (me  of  their  agents,  and  on  the  first  opportunity  sent  out  to  the  special  field  that 
had  been  chosen  by  him.  When  he  left  his  native  land  for  this  self-denying  work 
among  the  poor  heathen,  he  received  a  farewell  letter  from  the  sister  of  hi<:  friendi 
Kr.  Johnston,  containing  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Go,  soldier,  gird  thine  armour  on. 

In  the  Master's  might  be  strong ; 

In  the  battle's  thick  array. 

Be  thy  motto.  Watch  and  pray.! 

And,  when  longing  thoughts  will  come, 

Of  the  loving  ones  at  home. 

May  the  gentle  Saviour's  voice 

Whisper  m  thine  ear,  *  Rejoice : 

I  have  loved  thee  more  than  all, 

Now  to  nobler  work  I  call. 

Tell  poor  sinners  of  my  love  ; 

Tell  them  there  is  room  above  ; 

Tell  them  how  the  debt  was  paid. 

When  the  comer-stone  was  laid. 

Lead  some  little  ones  to  Me — 

That  will  be  great  joy  to  thee  ; 
I  And  if  not  in  earth,  in  heaven, 

I  Sweet  reunion  shall  be  given. 

Where  no  sea  will  be  for  ever. 

And  the  loving  hearts  ne'er  sever  ; 

Where  the  tried  of  earth  will  tell 

Of  the  Lord  they  loved  so  well ; 

Where  one  family  shall  meet 

To  recount  his  mercies  sweet, 

How  they  struggled,  how  they  pray'd, 

How  their  help  on  Christ  was  laid.' 

Farewell,  brotlier,  for  a  while. 
'  May  the  loving  Saviour  smile 

On  thy  heart  and  cheer  thee  on 

Till  faith's  victory  be  won. 

And  the  heathen  be  restored 
j  To  the  image  of  their  Lord  ; 

I  When  the  topmost  stone  is  laid 

And  the  glorious  temple  made. 

And  the  Lamb  upon  the  throne 
I  DweUs  surrounded  by  His  own." 

He  was  only  a  little  over  twenty  years  of  age  when  lie  found  himself  among  those 
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benighted  degraded  heathen  to  the  enlightenment  and  elevation  of  whom  he  was 
henceforth  to  devote  his  energies.  He  proved  himself  to  be  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  A  school  at  Creek  Town  for  native  children,  but  also  attended  by 
black  grown-up  people,  was  put  under  his  care.  Under  his  management  it  greatly 
prosp)ered.  He  soon  won  the  affection  of  all  his  pupils,  and  gained  also  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  those  who  superintended  his  work.  His  influence  ere  long 
extended  beyond  the  schoolroom.  His  power  of  mastering  a  strange  tongue  so 
as  to  be  able  to  speak  fluently  in  it  was  very  great,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  address 
native  audiences  in  their  own  langiiage  on  the  story  of  redeeming  love.  It  was  stated 
by  one  of  his  fellow-labourers  when  home  on  furlough,  in  1875,  ^^^^  ^^^  agents 
generally  took  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years  to  get  up  a  written  address  in  Efik, 
but  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Campbell  conduct  the  whole  service  of  a 
meeting  orally  in  Eflk  only  eleven  months  after  his  arrivaL  The  work  was  very  try- 
ing, for  it  is  truly  said  in  this  memoir  that  there  is  no  romance  in  the  daily  duties  of 
God*s  servants  among  the  heathen.  The  rough  realities  are  ill  to  bear,  and  the  work 
is  sufficiently  arduous  for  the  most  determined.  Their  work  is  unceasing,  harassing, 
wearing,  and  trying  to  body,  soul,  and  spirit  But  drawing  his  strength  from  a 
higher  than  human  or  earthly  source,  he  continued  at  the  work  and  soon  acquired 
great  power  over  the  natives.  1  wo  incidents  may  be  mentioned  that  show  how 
fearless  he  was,  and  what  influence  he  had  over  the  natives.  Once  a  certain 
native  chief  had  maltreated  one  of  the  native  agents  of  the  Mission.  Mr.  Campbell, 
on  horseback  alone  and  unarmed,  followed  the  terrible  man  eight  miles  into  the 
bush,  sharply  reproved  him  for  his  brutality,  and  exacted  an  apology  and  a  pro- 
mise  that  he  would  never  act  so  cruelly  again.  On  another  occasion  he  learned 
that  the  Blood  People — an  association  of  all  classes  bound  together  by  a  Covenant 
of  Blood  to  protect  each  other — had  condemned  a  chief  to  hang  himself  for  some 
violation  of  their  peculiar  laws.  In  company  with  a  native  agent,  he  went  boldly 
into  the  midst  of  some  Ave  thousand  of  these  armed  savages,  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  speak  and  pray  with  the  condemned  man.  He  obtained  not  only  per- 
mission to  do  this,  but  also  to  pray  with  and  before  the  multitude,  who  listened 
with  respect  till  he  concluded.  '*  The  tragedy  thus  tenderly  interrupted  then  pro- 
ceeded. The  Blood  King  ruthlessly  pointed  the  condemned  man  to  the  rope  sus- 
pended from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  he  implicitly  yielded  obedience,  at  once 
climbed  the  tree,  with  apparent  readiness  put  his  head  into  the  noose,  dropped  his 
body  forward,  and  passed  into  eternity."  It  was  amid  such  scenes  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  make  known  the  Gospel  of  Peace. 

The  influence  of  the  climate,  in  combination  with  his  hard  work,  told  upon  his 
health,  and,  after  three  years,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  rest  and  the  restoration  of 
strength  by  a  visit  home.  The  sea  voyage  home  did  him  much  good,  and  during 
the  year  which  he  spent  in  this  country  he  was  not  idle.  We  And  him  attending 
classes  in  the  Glasgow  University,  to  equip  himself  more  thoroughly  for  his  work, 
and  composing  sixty-four  hymns  and  temperance  songs  in  Eflk  for  the  use  of  his 
School  and  Band  of  Hope  in  Old  Calabar.  Ere  he  returned  to  Africa,  he  was 
married  to  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Johnston  Boyd,  Greenock.  On  his 
return,  he  was  settled  at  Old  Town  as  an  evangelist  and  catechist,  and  set  himself 
to  the  work  with  great  energy  and  zeal.  He  became  of  great  service  in  the  way  of 
travelling  into  territories  where  Mission  stations  had  not  been  established,  and 
arranging  for  work  being  commenced  in  them.  Interesting  accounts  of  these 
journeys  were  sent  home  by  him,  and  some  of  them  are  inserted  in  these  memoirs. 
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Om  of  his  rather  amusing  experiences  in  these  journeys,  to  which  we  may  allude, 

refers  to  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  monkeys  for  food.     It  happened  on  the  occasion  of 

his  visit  to  a  town  called  Uyana,  in  the  bush,  and  we  will  relate  it  in  his  own 

voids.     *'  I  called  on  each  of  the  head  men,  and  each  did  me  the  honours  of  the 

place.  To  honour  a  visitor,  they  give  him  cooked  flesh  to  eat.   It  is  broken  up  into 

snail  pieces,  and  each  one  present  gets  a  piece.     I  always  got  a  handful.     We  are 

to  eat  what  is  set  before  us  for  conscience  sake,  asking  no  questions.    This  rule  I 

always  observe ;  but,  when  I  get  something  extra  nice,  I  like  to  know  what  it  is. 

I  am  not  very  food  of  flesh  at  any  time,  so  I  just  tasted  it,  and  handed  it  to  some 

of  my  namerous  followers.     But,  in  one  house,  the  little  bit  I  tasted  was  so  very 

aioe,  that  I  took  a  little  more,  and  enjo3red  it.  I  said  to  my  interpreter,  '  This  meat 

b  very  nice.     What  kind  of  meat  is  it  ? '   He  replied,  '  Monkey.'  A  queer  kind  of 

feeling  at  once  came  over  me,  but  I  determined  to  master  it,  for  I  reasoned  that 

if,  before  I  knew  what  it  was  it  was  very  pleasant,  the  knowledge  of  the  fact 

could  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  meat ;  so  I  put  a  piece  more  in  my  mouth,  but  I 

oouki  not  swallow  it ;  and,  in  all  the  houses  we  visited  afterwards,  I  could  only 

tatte  the  meat,  but  could  swallow  none.     However,  though  my  stomach  refused  to 

snent,  my  modest  understanding  still  asserts  that  good  monkey  is  very  nice  to  eat." 

Tbe  results  of  his  work,  both  in  pioneering  the  way  for  future  Mission  stations,  and 

in  teaching  and  preaching  at  Old  Town,  were  very  satisfactory.     He  did  much  in 

bodi  ways  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christ  in  that  dark  region. 

The  hardships  which  he  was  called  upon  to  bear  in  these  pioneering  expeditions 
told,  however,  upon  his  health.  The  last  journey  which  he  undertook  was  followed 
hf  an  attack  of  malignant  fever,  from  which  few  escape.  He  was  so  prostrated  by 
it  that  a  voyage  home  was  deemed,  by  medical  advisers,  absolutely  necessary  if  his 
life  was  to  be  preserved.  Though  be  knew  it  not,  as  he  once  more  left  his  beloved 
work  among  the  heathen,  he  was  never  again  to  return  to  it. 

We  have  now  reached  the  last  chapter  of  his  life-history,  and  we  must  pass  over 

it  Tcry  hurriedly.     He  was  wonderlully  recruited  by  the  voyage  home.     So  strong 

did  he  feel  after  reaching  his  native  land,  that  he  resolved,  against  the  wishes  of 

his  friends,  to  attend  the  Hebrew  Class  in  the  Theological   Hall  of  the  United 

Presbyterian  Church,   Edinburgh,  in  the  winter  of  1879-80.     1  he  weather  was 

extremely  cold,  and,  on  his  first  Sabbath  in  Edinburgh,  he  caught  a  chill  in  church 

which  was  attended  with  very  serious  results.     Finding  it  impossible  to  carry  on 

his  intended  studies  to  which  he  was  applying  himself,  that  he  might  Ije  still  more 

thoroughly  equipped  for  his  missionary  labours,  he  returned  to  his  father's  house 

after  an  absence  of  only  nine  days.     A  medical  examination  disclosed  the  presence 

of  that  terrible  foe,  chest -disease,  and  the  only  hope  of  checking  it  was  a  long  sea 

TO)'age,  followed  by  residence  in  a  more  genial  climate.     This  extinguished  many 

fondly  cherished  hopes,  but  he  quietly  submitted  to  the  will  of  God.     On  the  0th 

February,  1879,  he  and  his  wife  set  sail  for  Brisbane,  which  was  reached  by  them 

after  a  tedious  and  somewhat  trying  voyage.     His  health  seemed  improved,  and 

when  an  opening  occurred  of  labouring  for  Christ  at  Bowen,  a  beautifully-situated 

town  some  six  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  Brisbane,  he  accepted  it.     Though  by 

no  means  strong,  he  was  so  successful  in  his  labours  among  the  people  of  this 

place,  that,  at  their  unanimous  and  earnest  request,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry, 

though  no  pastoral  tie  was  formed.     His  heart  was  still  with  the  dark  tribes  of  Old 

Calabar,  and  he  had  not  given  up  all  hope  of  once  more  resuming  his  lalx)nrs 

imong  them.     But  the  insidious,  deceitful  disease  that  had  brought  him  to  the 
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distant  land  in  which  he  was  now  residing,  was  making  more  rapid  progress  than 
he  thought.  The  end  came  very  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  **  On  Thursday, 
15th  July,  he  appeared  much  as  usual,  wrote  letters  to  several  friends  at  home, 
went  out  a  little  drive  in  the  afternoon,  received  the  visit  of  some  deacons  in  the 
evening,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  after  they  left  he  went  home,  truly  home,  to 
be  with  Jesus,  his  Lord  and  Master,  whom  he  had,  in  a  short  life  of  twenty-six 
years,  fully,  faithfully,  lovingly,  and  earnestly  served.  He  was  not  able  to  say 
anything.  Nothing  was  needed.  His  life  was  his  testimony.  He  was  ripe  for 
glory."  When  the  sad  tidings  of  his  death  reached  his  aged  father,  in  his  deep 
grief  he  could  say,  "  My  son  never  disobeyed  me,  never  caused  me  a  single 
grief." 

We  have  sketched  a  noble  life,  which  is  surely  a  pattern  for  the  young,  and 
especially  for  young  men,  in  its  simple  faith,  in  its  whole-hearted  consecration  to 
Christ,  and  in  its  eager  devotion  to  self -culture  for  the  highest  ends. 


NEARER    AND    LIKER, 

Oh,  to  be  nearer,  yet  nearer  and  nearer 
The  Lord  who  hath  bought  me  and  saved  me  from  death ; 
To  be  filled  with  His  Spiiit ;  more  precious  and  dearer 
The  more  that  one  knows  and  believes  what  He  saith. 

Oh,  to  be  liker,  yet  liker  the  Saviour, 

Whose  life  is  a  pattern  for  you  and  lor  me,  * 

To  be  purer  in  thought,  and  more  kind  in  behaviour, 
More  active  and  earnest  in  good  work  to  be. 

Oh,  to  reflect  with  more  striking  resemblance 

The  likeness  of  Him  who  in  glory  doth  shine  : 

But  ah  1  the  sad  thought,  there  is  scarcely  the  semblance 

Of  His  tender  life  in  this  cold  life  of  mine. 

Oh,  for  a  brighter,  more  vivid  impression 

Of  things  which  pertain  to  the  life  yet  to  come  ; 

Real  soul  consecration,  no  !;ad  retrogression. 

Still  onward  and  upward  with  bright  thoughts  of  home. 

Oh,  for  a  closer,  a  firmer,  and  deeper 

Attachment,  to  all  that  is  stamped  as  divine 

To  rely  on  the  strength  of  the  great  and  wise  Keeper ; 

To  Him  all  my  cares  may  I  ever  resign. 

Oh,  that  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  fulness, 
May  on  the  heart  rest,  and  go  out  in  the  life 
To  save  from  a  selfish,  unworthy  coolness. 
When  one  should  be  valiant,  because  error  is  rife. 

Oh,  for  the  rest,  and  the  peace,  and  the  pleasure. 
Which  flows  from  a  life  so  devoted  to  Thee  ; 
To  tell  of  the  power  of  Thy  grace,  which  in  measure 
Here  and  now  to  enjoy  is  ours,  rich  and  prek. 

^y^'  J.  R.  c 
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OUR  FOREIGN  MISSION. 

DiTRiNO  the  jear  that  has  just  closed,  important  work  of  an  evangelistic 
and  educational  kind  has  been  carried  on  at  Seoni  without  interruption 
and  with  some  encouraging  signs  of  success  Our  two  Missionaries 
and  other  agents  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  an  ordinary  measure 
of  health  and  strength,  and  have  had  many  opportunities  afforded 
them  of  speaking  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  surrounding 
Tillages  about  Christ  and  the  great  salvation.  Although  we  cannot 
point  to  many  converts  added  to  the  Church,  yet  we  can  refer  to  the 
awakening  of  some  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  to  the  anxiety  of 
oUiers  to  obtain  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth.  For  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  we  wonld  thank  the  Lord,  and  we  would  anticipate 
still  greater  things  in  time  to  come.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1885, 
we  would  bespeak  the  continued  sympathy  and  daily  prayers  of  our 
people  on  behalf  of  our  Foreign  Mission  work.  *'  Brethren,  pray  for  us," 
is  still  the  appeal  made  to  the  Church  at  home  by  our  Missionaries, 
and  surely  their  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain.  The  longer  they  continue  at 
the  work,  and  the  more  difficulties  they  meet  with,  the  more  do  they  feel 
their  need  of  prayer  ascending  to  our  Covenaut  God  for  grace  to  help 
them,  and  for  the  Divine  blessing  to  accompany  all  their  efforts.  If 
the  petition  "Thy  Kingdom  come"  is  presented  believingly  to  the 
Lord,  then  practical  evidence  will  be  given  of  the  desire  to  see  the 
risible  Kingdom  of  Christ  increased,  and  contributions  will  be  bestowed 
for  carrying  on  missionary  operations.  Every  one  should  give  as  the 
Lord  has  prospered.  And  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Lord 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver.  At  this  season  many  of  our  young  people 
wiU  be  soliciting  the  assistance  of  their  friends  and  companions  on 
behalf  of  our  School  at  Seoni.  They  will  be  pleased  to  learn  from  the 
following  letter  which  the  Rev.  Edward  White  has  lately  sent  to  the 
Convener,  that  a  Sabbath  School  has  been  commenced  in  the  school- 
house,  and  up  till  the  close  of  the  first  month  had  been  remarkably 
successful.  Here  is  Mr.  White's  letter,  written  on  the  3rd  November 
last: — 

'*  You  are  aware  that  for  some  time  past  it  has  been  our  earnest  desire  to  start 
some  kind  of  direct  missionary  work  in  the  town  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  school 
at  once  presented  itself  to  us  as  the  proper  place  for  this  start,  being  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  heathen  population.  After  much  serious  consideration  and  prayer, 
we  decided  on  l)eginning  with  a  Sabliath  School.  We  did  so  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  l)ecause  it  would  not  be  likely  to  arouse  so  much  prejudice  and  opposition  as 
an  ordinary  service,  and  second,  because  we  would  in  this  way  get  a  much  larger 
attendance.  In  humble  dependence  on  Divine  strength  and  guidance,  yet  not 
without  much  fear  and  trembling,  about  a  month  ago  we  announced  to  the  boys 
that  the  school  would  be  open  on  the  following  Sabbath  to  as  many  of  them  as 
chose  to  come  for  religious  instruction.  The  first  Sabbath  about  47  came,  the 
next  67,  the  next  lOO,  and  last  Sabbath  94.  The  decrease  last  week,  however, 
was  owing  to  a  fair  which  is  being  held  at  the  source  of  the  Wamgunga,  some 
dittance  Irom  Seoni.     I  have  no  doubt  that  next  Sabbath  we  shall  have  a  stiU 
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farther  increase.  All  this  is  very  encouraging  as  it  is  also  a  matter  of  profound 
gratitude  to  God.  Nor  are  numbers  the  only  hopeful  symptom  in  connection  with 
this  work  ;  we  have  also  been  much  cheered  by  the  thoughtful  manner  and  ap- 
parent anxiety  of  some  of  the  boys  to  know  more  about  those  things  which  concern 
their  eternal  peace. 

"  It  is  now  nearly  a  month  since  the  close  of  the  Monsoon.  We  had  been  looking 
forward  eagerly  to  this  time  in  order  to  resume  village  preaching,  but  were  much 
disappointed  on  visiting  some  of  the  villages  to  find  that  we  could  have  only  ver^ 
small  audiences,  almost  all  the  men  having  gone  away  to  work  in  the  fieldis,  this 
being  the  Indian  spring  season.  One  morning,  for  instance,  on  arriving  at  a 
village  where  I  had  hoped  to  have  a  good  meeting,  there  were  only  four  men  to  be 
found,  one  of  whom  was  the  Pat&l  or  village  landlord,  another  was  sick,  the  third 
was  too  old  to  work,  and  the  fourth  had  just  come  in  from  the  fields.  Not  des- 
pising the  day  of  small  things,  I  sat  down  among  those  four  and  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  way  of  life  to  them.  I  was  very  coi^ially  received  by  the  Pat&l,  who 
had  been  attended  by  me  during  a  dangerous  illness.  He  professed  to  be  deeply 
grateful  to  me,  and  he  says  he  is  now  trusting  in  God  and  seeking  to  serve  Him  ; 
but  any  one  who  understands  native  character  will  know  that  such  statements  must 
be  received  with  great  caution.  He  invited  me  to  come  again  to  his  village  a  fort- 
night hence  when  the  seed  time  will  be  past,  and  promised  that  all  the  villagers 
would  be  assembled  to  hear  me.  We  were  also  rather  disappointed  yesterday  on 
going  out  to  Mundara  Mela  (or  Fair)  eleven  miles  off,  to  find  it  so  badly  attended. 
We  had,  however,  two  good  meetings — the  latter  especially  so.  These  people  had 
come  from  the  Balaghat  district,  and  probably  had  never  heard  the  Gospel  before. 
They  listened  with  marked  attention  to  the  wondrous  story  of  redeeming  love. 
We  returned,  feeling  that  our  journey  had  not  been  in  vain.  Thus  the  work  goes 
on.  Will  the  brethren  at  home  pray  for  us  thai  we  may  be  sustained  and  strength- 
ened in  our  work  ?  "  

METHODS   OF  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  in 
Greenland,  and  how  the  mistake  they  made  in  begiiming  their  work 
was  corrected.  They  commenced  by  teaching  the  natives  the  truths 
of  natural  religion,  judging  that  in  this  way  they  would  be  prepared 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  Gospel.  They  made  but  little  progress 
working  on  these  lines.  But  one  day,  some  of  the  natives  were  in  a 
tent  where  a  missionary  was  reading  the  story  of  Christ's  death  as 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  They  became  deeply  interested  in  what 
they  heard,  and  wished  to  have  it  told  to  them  again.  The  way  to 
their  hearts  was  thus  discovered  by  the  missionaries,  and  they  were 
brought  to  use  another  method  than  that  with  which  they  started 
their  work.  The  power  of  the  Cross  to  pierce  through  all  the  pre- 
possessions and  prejudices  that  bar  the  way  to  the  heart  of  the 
heathen  had  been  marvellously  shown  them.  The  lesson  they  were 
thus  taught  must  never  be  forgotten.  The  Saviour  lifted  up  is  the 
loadstone  which  alone  can  attract  sinners.  We  notice  that  this  is 
emphasized  in  an  admirable  address  which  Dr.  Young,  of  Glasgow, 
recently  delivered  to  a  young  missionary  at  his  ordination  to  work  in 
Rajpootana,  India,  and  which  appears  in  the  December  number  of  the 
U.P.  Missionary  Record.  "The  constant  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
freely  and  familiarly,"  he  says,  "  in  the  vernacular  of  the  people,  and 
the  patient  instruction  of  the  young  in  elementary  schools,  in  which 
the  Bible  and  the  simplest  Scriptural  manuals  are  in  habitual  use 
are  the  means — and  I  may  almost  say  the  only  means — on  which  our, 
missionaries  rely  for  winning  individuals  to  the   Saviour,   and  for 
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gndaally  disseminating  in  the  heathen  community  the  knowledge  of 
their  fidth.     I  am  not  here  to  call  in  question  other  methods ;  to 
disparage,    in   particular,   those   high-class   educational    institutions 
vhich  are  so  marked  a  feature  in  some  other  Indian  missions,  and 
vhich,  certainly,  if  some  evils  attach  to  them,  have  also  much  to  be 
ttid  in  their  commendation ;  but  I  unhesitatingly  prefer  our  own 
system,  and  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  in  the  end  it  will  prove 
the  meet   fruitful  in  genuine  missionary  results.     To   disciple  the 
people  must  be  our  primary  aim ;  to  educate  them  must  always  be 
sabordinate — and  a  long  way  subordinate — to  that ;  and  if  we  would 
go  direct  to  our  aim,  to  abide  by  the  '*  foolishness  of  preaching  '*  will 
be  onr  truest  wisdom,  and  along  with  this  to  ply  incessantly  the 
joathful  mind,  so  far  as  we  can  gain  access  to  it,  with  those  exquisite 
teachings  and  stories  from  the  Gospel  which,  for  youth  everywhere, 
have  so  unfailing  and  fascinating  a  charm."     And  the  same  thought 
occurs  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  courteous  character  of  the  Indian 
people    generally,    the    rueful    consequences    of   their  not    being 
treated  with  courtesy,  and  of  the  danger  of  missionaries  despising  in 
any   way    the   natives.       "  Do  not   despise  your  native   audience. 
Instead   of  finding  them   easier   to   interest  and   instruct  than  an 
audience  of  your  own  countrymen,  you  will  probably  find  them  more 
difficult.      They  will,  I  fancy,  in  comparison  with  other  audiences,  be 
as  wild  birds  on  the  wing  to  a  sportsman ;  and  when  you  go  forth 
among  them,  not  to  kiU,  but  to  save  alive  for  your  Master,  you  will 
need  to  know  well  the  weapon  you  employ,  to  charge  it  with  special 
Care  and  to  handle  it  with  the  utmost  dexterity  and  skill.     Moreover, 
let  the  great  central  and  saving  verities  of  this  Gospel  be  the  constaut 
— I  had  almost  said  the  exclusive — theme  of  all  your  teaching  and 
preaching.     It  will  boot  you  little  to  indulge  in  mere  logomachies 
with  the  heathen,  in  abstract  regions  in  which  neither  their  obtuse- 
ness  on  the  oqe  hand,  nor  their  subtlety  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
easily   overcome;  but  what   will   always   be  new  to  them — always 
interesting — and  always  efiective  (if  any  thing  can  be  effective)  is  the 
setting  forth  of  God's  great  love,  and  of  Christ's  great  sacrifice,  as  the 
source  and  medium  of  a  true  salvation  for  men  of  every  race,  and 
character,  and  clime."     The  experience  of  missionaries  is  ever  bearing 
witness  to  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  has  lost  none  of  its  saving  power,  but 
is  still  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds.     In  the 
same  number  of  the  Record  in  which  Dr.  Young's  address  is  published, 
there  is  an  account  given  by  a  missionary  in  China,  the  Rev.  James 
Webster,  of  a  journey  made  by  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work. 
At  a  city  called  Tukusan,  which  is  by  the  sea-side,   a  great  many 
crowded  around  him  to  listen  to  his  message,  and  numbers  bought 
copies  of  the  Gospels  in  their  own  tongue,  and  here  is  what  he  says 
about  his  preaching  to  the  people.     "  Nothing  we  said  received  such 
an  appreciative  hearing  as  did  a  quotation  from  the  writings  of  their 
own  wise  men,  and  nothing  served  our  purpose  better  for  edging  in  the 
Gospel  than  a  simple  sentence  from  the  classics.     But  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  drawing  power  of  something  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Chinese   classics.     When  endeavouring  to  show  them  how  'Jesus 
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differed  from  their  own  wise  men,  how  he  not  only  preached  holy 
doctrine,  but  that  in  the  room  of  sinful  men  everywhere,  he  sorrowed, 
suffered,  and  died  upon  the  tree,  not  only  giving  us  truth,  but  giving 
Himself  for  us  that  we  might  have  everlasting  life  and  blessedness, 
the  effect  was  very  striking.  I  think  we  were  nearer  the  hearts  of 
the  motley  throng  then  than  at  other  times,  and  that  they  were  drawn 
nearer  Christ  The  classics  are  good  and  very  helpful,  doubtless,  to 
the  preacher ;  but  it  is  not  the  classics,  but  the  Cross,  that  will  lead 
China  back  to  God.  '  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  uuto  me.' " 
The  simple  Gospel  is  the  weapon  with  which,  wielded  in  faith  and  in 
dependence  upon  the  Spirit's  help,  the  world  is  to  be  conquered  for 
Christ. 

Work  among  the  Kaffirs  in  South  Africa. 

The  following  account  of  an  annual  gathering  at  a  mission  station 
in  Natal,  has  been  sent  home  by  the  agents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aitchison, 
and  appears  in  the  December  number  of  Regions  Beyond, 

You  will  be  pleased  to  know  thnt  we  have  had  our  usual  annual  gathering,  in 
June,  at  the  hreaking-up  of  the  school  for  the  harvesting.  The  attendance  and 
enthusiasm  were  quite  equal  to  that  of  last  year.  The  pupils  showed  very 
creditable  progress  in  the  various  subjects  taught,  some  of  them  read  in  KafEr, 
and  then  translated  into  English  and  vice  versd. 

We  have  made  it  a  rule  that  as  each  pupil  can  read  the  Scriptures,  he  or  she 
receives  a  Kaffir  Testament.  They  are  always  carried  home  with  great  delight, 
and  in  this  way  God's  Word  is  circulated,  and  read  to  the  heathen  at  their  own 
kraals,  by  their  own  children.  To  us  it  is  deeplv  interesting  to  go  to  a  native 
village  and  find  one  of  our  children  sitting  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  hut,  or 
cattle  kraal,  men  and  women  gathered  round,  snuffing,  or  decorating  their  woolly 
heads,  listening  to  the  third  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel^  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  or  some  other  portion.  We  ask  prayer  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
apply  the  Word  so  that  it  may  be  a  blessing  to  them. 

Our  meeting  this  year  was  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  old  men 
present,  some  of  whom  gave  short  speeches,  saying  what  ihey  thought  of  the 
work,  and  mentioning  two  other  places  where  schools  are  much  desired.  A  man 
from  a  kraal  where  we  have  been  holding  service  once  a  month  for  some  time  past, 
said,  "  I  am  not  Boswan  (a  }x:tty  chief)«  but  I  am  his  brother,  and  the  secrets  that 
are  in  his  heart  are  in  mine  also  and  in  my  mouth  to-day.  You  have  done  well  in 
sending  and  coming  to  tell  us  about  God  at  our  place,  but  you  must  not  stop  and 
think  no  more  is  wanted,  for  we  want  you  to  open  a  school  and  send  a  teacner  to 
teach  our  children,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  read  for  themselves.  My  brother 
is  sick  and  could  not  come  here  to-day,  so  asked  me  to  come  and  tell  you  what 
was  in  his  heart. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  gives  us  joy  in  a  people 
only  just  learning  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  it  is  their  deep 
anxiety  to  carry  the  message  of  salvation  to  others  who  know  it  not  Thev  are 
not  content  to  stay  at  home  and  eat  the  fat  and  drink  the  sweet,  without  taking  a 
portion  to  those  less  favoured.  A  number  go  out  every  Saturday  to  take  services 
at  different  kraals. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  this  gathering  to  Christian  friends  at  home,  but  I 
only  wish  that  many  of  them  had  seen  and  felt  what  we  have  during  the  six  or 
seven  years  that  we  have  been  amongst  these  people.  Their  longing  desire  for 
the  salvation  of  the  heathen  would  be  more  practically  roused  and  much  more 
effort  put  forth  to  send  the  men  and  find  the  means  for  the  extension  of  the  Master's 
Kingciom.  Oh  t  that  more  may  be  stirred  up  to  feel  it  a  duty  and  privilege  to 
come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty,  and  thus  share  th^  honour  of 
being  associated  with  the  Master  in  work  and  suffering. 
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Abolition  of  the  Official  Pribsthood  in  Japan. 


Japan  is  a  oountiy  in  which  the  progress  of  Christianity  has  been 

Toy  rapid  within  recent  years.     The  systems  of  idolatry  which  have 

long  prevailed  there  have  been  completely  undermined,  and  the  people's 

&ith  in  them  entirely  shaken.     Evidence  of  this  has  been  given  in  all 

official  recognition  and  support  having  recently  been  withdrawn  from 

their  priesthood.     A  native  professor  in  one  of  the  Theological  Halls 

thna  writes  about  this  event  which  marks  a  very  important  step  in 

the  religious  history  of  this  interesting  country.     "  Our  government 

has  just  issued  an  edict  abolishing  Ki6  d6  Shoku  (official  priesthood), 

both  Buddhist  and  Shintoist.     Of  course  the  edict  is  a  death-blow  to 

them,  and  they  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  prevent  it,  but  in 

vain.     It  was  rumoured  that  another  edict,  proclaiming  the  Christian 

religion  firee  or  the  liberty  of  religion,  would  be  issued  at  the  same 

time,  but  it  was  not     They  say,  however,  that  it  will  be  before  long ; 

at  least  the  intelligent  public  seem  to  expect  it.     The  edict  is  the 

theme  of  every  leading  newspaper  in  the  capital,  and  as  far  as  I  know, 

they  heartily  applaud  the  measure  without  a  single  exception.     Some 

of  them  go  still  farther,  and  have  pretty  hard  words  for  the  priests. 

There  is  general  interest  in  religion.     The  eyes  of  the  nation  seem  to 

be  more  and  more  opened  to  its  importance.     Some  very  influential 

men  are  studying  Christianity.     In  fine,  there  is  every  promising  sign 

for  Christianity.     God  has  already  wrought  wonders  in  this  country, 

but  He  seems  to  have  more  in  store.*' 


ICitcraturt. 

Mlf  Class  Primers.      7 he  Life  of  the  Apostle  Peter.    By  Professor  Salmond ,  D.  D. , 

Al)erdecn.     Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1884. 

The  godly  upbringing  of  the  young  must  ever  be  the  aim  of  the  Christian  Church 
if  it  has  to  enjoy  any  measure  of  true  prq^perity.     The  feeding  of  the  lambs  is  a 
task  committed  to  it  by  its  great  Head,  and  faithfulness  in  discharging  it  will  add 
greatly  to  its  real  strength  and  power.     If  the  young  are  allowed  to  grow  up  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  then  they  who  will  in  the  future  have 
the  management  of  church  matters  in  their  hands  will  be  quite  incompetent  for 
this  work.     A  quickened  interest  in  this  department  of  Christian  activity  has 
manifested  itself  within  recent  years,  and  many  excellent  helps  for  those  engaged 
m  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young  have  been  produced.     Among  these  is  the 
Series  of  Bible  Class  Primers,  issued  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  Salmond 
of  Aberdeen.     The  book  before  us  belongs  to  this  series,  and  is  the  production  of 
Dr.  Salmond  himself.     After  having  carefully  perused  it  with  pleasure  and  profit, 
we  can  cordially  commend  it.     It  deals  with  a  subject— the  life  of  Peter— that  has 
not  hitherto  icceived  the  attention  and  investigation  which  it  deserves.     There  has 
been  no  lack  of  booksonthe  life  and  work  of  Paul,  but  when  one  has  asked  for  a  book 
in  which  the  life  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision  as  presented  in  the  numerous 
notices  of  him  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,   is  narrated,  it  was  not  easy  to 
obtain  it.     And  yet  the  figure  of  Peter,  though  it  faded  away  before  the  more 
commanding  one  of  Paul,  has  a  grandeur  and  significance  of  its  own.     A  very^ 
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comprehensive  and  clear  survey  of  bis  career,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  is 

given  in  this  little  treatise.     Every  notice  of  Peter  in  the  sacred  writings  is  touched 

upon,   its  meaning  stated  vrith  that  exegetical  skill  and  insight  for  which  Dr. 

Salmond  is  distinguished,  the  light  it  throws  upon  his  character  clearly  pointed 

out,  and  its  bearing  upon  his  training  for  his  work  also  set  before  us.     From  the 

many  passages  we  marked  as  illustrating  this,  we  may  take  his  excellent  remarks 

on  the  feet-washing  in  the  upper  chamber,  p.  58. 

At  the  Supper  which  he  had  been  helpful  in  prepftring,  Peter  is  teen  in  unmlatakeable 
character,  drawing  all  eyes  upon  himself,  full  of  reverence  for  Jesus,  bat  slow  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  His  acts  and  words,  and  leaping  from  one  exaggerated  protestation  to  another  at 
the  opposite  extreme  as  he  is  swayed  by  the  intense  feelings  of  the  moment  It  is  John  that 
furnishes  us  with  all  the  picturesque  details.  His  narrative  bears  all  the  traces  of  vivid  per- 
sonal recollection.  "  The  portraiture  of  St.  Peter  is  instinct  with  life;  he  acts  and  is  acted 
upon  "  (Westcott).  The  meal,  which  was  to  have  so  peculiar  a  place  in  the  memory  of  Christ's 
Church,  begins  miserably  with  a  strife  among  the  brethren.  Painful  importance  seems  to  have 
been  attached,  especially  by  the  Pharisees,  to  the  seating  of  the  guests  in  strict  aocorduice  with 
their  social  claims.  It  may  have  been  a  contention  of  this  kind  that  broke  out  among  the 
disciples.  Its  keenness  would  be  all  the  greater  if,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose,  JudaB 
had  secured  a  place  of  honour  near  Jesus  Himself  at  the  table.  When  all  are  seated  Jesus 
brings  home  to  them  the  unseemliness  of  the  strife  for  precedence  by  a  discourse  in  which  He 
again  explains  how  the  measure  of  greatness  in  His  kingdom  is  the  measure  of  service  and 
humility  (Luke  xxii.  25,  26),  and  by  an  act  which  reads  the  same  lesson  in  a  form  exciting 
deepept  wonder  in  Peter.  The  ceremonial  of  hand-washing  took  place  twice  during  the  ordinary 
Paschal  Supper  ;  first,  on  the  part  of  the  master  of  the  feast  alone,  when  he  had  taken  the  first 
oup  and  had  spoken  over  it  the  words  of  thanksgiving  ;  and  secondly,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany as  a  whole  when  the  service  was  much  farther  on.  At  the  former  of  these  two  stages 
Jesus  rises  and  girds  Himself  with  a  towel,  but  instead  of  observing  the  usual  ceremonial  of 
hand-washing,  proceeds  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet.  The  first  that  He  approaches  is  probably 
Peter  himself.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  act,  if  performed  on  others  before  him,  would 
not  have  drawn  from  him  some  other  exclamation  ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  had  led  him  to  seek  the  lowest  place  of  all,  and  so  to  seat  himself 
in  the  position  opposite  to  Jesus  and  John,  where  it  would  t>e  natural  for  the  Master  to  begin. 
He  shrinks  in  utmost  astonishment  from  what  Jesus  is  about  to  do,  not  i)erceiving  the  moral 
lesson  of  which  it  is  a  parable  in  action.  Jesus  declares  that,  though  he  fails  at  present  to 
catch  the  real  meaning  of  the  act,  it  will  become  clear  to  him  hereafter.  Peter  only  protests 
that  the  "  hereafter  "  can  make  no  difference  in  this  matter— that,  as  long  as  the  world  lasta, 
he  will  never  let  this  thing  be  done  to  him,  which  is  infinitely  too  much  for  him.  His  hasty, 
self-confident  disclaimer  is  met  by  the  solemn  intimation  that  unless  Christ  so  washes  him  he 
has  no  part  in  Him— that  is  to  say,  that  unless  he  will  yield  himself  to  Him  even  in  things 
which  he  understands  not  he  can  have  no  claim  to  be  His  disciple,  no  place  in  the  Kingdom  in 
which  the  first  law  is  self-surrender  to  the  King.  Smitten  with  the  instant  fear  of  loss,  yet 
failing  to  read  the  half  of  his  Master's  meaning,  now  he  will  not  only  yield  but  will  have  greatly 
more  than  Jesus  offered— the  washing  not  of  feet  alone  but  also  of  hands  and  head.  In  words 
borrowed  from  familiar  Jewish  practices  Jesus  corrects  the  error  into  which  the  Apostle's 
impetuosity  hurries  him  on  the  other  side,  and  gives  him  to  understand  that  as  the  man  who 
tias  once  bathed  his  whole  body  in  preparation  for  feast  or  ceremony  needs  nothing  more  thaA 
to  remove  incidental  stains  by  washing  the  part,  so  he  who  is  once  made  Christ's  by  the  complete 
surrender  of  self  which  makes  his  life  new,  needs  henceforth  but  to  continue  to  yield  himself 
to  Christ  in  the  demands  which  each  day  brings  for  submission,  service,  and  humility.  In  all 
that  he  said  and  did  on  this  occasion,  Peter  was  eminently  true  to  himself.  We  are  not  told 
bow  far  he  grasped  the  sense  of  those  mystic  sayings  of  his  Lord  at  the  time.  We  find  him 
afterwards  a  counsellor  of  the  humility  which  was  taught  himself  now.  See  1  Pet.  v.  5,  where 
he  selects  an  uncommon  verb,  "  be  clothed,"  or  "  gird  yourselves,"  which  many  suppose  to 
embody  the  idea  of  meek  submission  to  a  slave's  service. 

And  as  an  example  of  the  writer's  power  to  state  briefly  and  lucidly  a  very 

difficult  problem,   we  may  transcribe  his  closing  paragraph  about  the   Second 

Epistle  of  Peter,  p.  95. 

The  claim  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  rank  as  Peter's  has  been  almost  as  much  doubted  as  the  claim 
of  the  First  has  been  allowed.  It  was  doubted  at  a  very  early  period,  decidedly  so  by  the  fourth 
century.  Gradually,  however,  it  secured  recognition  as  canonical,  and  held  that  position  for 
many  centuries  until  the  question  was  again  raised  at  the  Reformation.  The  grounds  on  which 
these  doubts  proceed  have  been  partly  the  scantiness  of  early  historic  testimony,  partly  things 
in  the  Epistle  itself  which  are  taken  to  imply  dependence  upon  other  writings,  partly  points  on 
which  it  is  supposed  to  differ  materially  from  the  First  Epistle.  These  doubts  have  been  met 
with  so  fair  a  measure  of  success  that  the  Church  of  Christ  for  the  most  part  has  given  it  a  place 
In  the  list  of  canonical  books.  It  seems  to  be  addressed  in  the  same  Churches  as  the  former 
£pi8tle,  and,  if  written  by  I'eter,  it  must  belong  to  the  very  close  of  his  life.  It  has  touching 
references  to  his  old  age  and  his  im])ending  death.  It  recalls  the  memorable  scene  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  It  is  remarkable  for  the  picture  it  gives  of  the  unity  of  the  Christian 
graces,  for  its  view  of  prophecy,  for  its  description  of  the  last  days,  its  doctrine  of  the  final 
purification  of  the  world  by  fire,  its  mention  of  Paul  and  his  Epistles. 

While  acknowledging  Dr.  Salmond  as  a  very  skilful  exegete,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared always  to  follow  him.     His  interpretation  of  the  famous  passage  (Matthew 
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xtL  1 8)  seems  to  be  gaining  ground,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  in  consistenqr 
with  language  Christ  addressed  to  all  the  Apostles,  to  regard  Him  here  as  con- 
ferring some  primacy  in  his  Church  upon  Peter.     We  give  hb  interpretation,  p.  43. 

Around  this  memorable  eentence,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rook  I  will  buUd  Mj 
Church,'*  the  fires  of  controversy  have  raged  for  ages.  It  has  been  dragged  into  the  great  dis- 
pute between  Protestantism  and  Popery,  and  has  suffered  loss  thereby.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
the  play  of  words  between  the  name  Peter  and  the  term  rock^  which  two  words  in  Greek  differ 
from  each  other,  only  in  the  one  being  the  masculine  and  the  other  the  feminine  form,  and  in 
the  former  denoting  a  stone  or  piece  of  rock,  the  latter  the  rock  itself.  It  is  as  if  Jesus  had 
said,  "  Thou  art  Fetroa^  by  name  a  Piece  of  Bock,  and  upon  this  Rock,  this  Petra,  I  will  build 
My  Church."  It  cannot  be  that  by  this  Jesus  meant  to  point  to  Himself  as  the  Rock,  as  if  He 
hsd  said,  **  Thou  art  indeed  Peter,  a  stone  in  the  structure,  but  it  is  upon  Me,  the  Rock,  that 
the  Church  must  have  its  foundation."  Great  names,  it  is  true,  are  connected  with  this  inter- 
pretatkm.  But  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  directness  with  wliich  the  other  terms  are  addressed 
to  Peter,  particularly  the  subsequent  **  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys,"  Ac.  Neither  did  Jesus 
mean  by  the  phrase  "this  rock  "  merely  the  faith  witnessed  in  the  Apostle,  the  coi\/eMion  made 
by  him,  or  the  truth  to  which  he  gave  expression.  Not  to  mention  other  considerations  ad> 
vene  to  this  widely-accepted  view,  it  is  enough  to  notice  that  it  is  the  habit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  to  speak  of  persons — not  of  truths  or  sentiments— as  the  stones,  the  pillars,  or 
the  foondaUons  of  the  Church  (of.  1  Pet.  U.  4-6 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  15  :  Gal.  ii.  9 ;  £ph.  U.  20 ;  Rev. 
liL  12  ;  xxi.  14).  It  was  to  Peter  himself  that  Christ  pointed,  as  if  He  had  said,  "  Thou  art 
Petros,  which  means  a  Rock ;  and  as  thy  name  is,  so  shalt  thou  be  among  the  brethren — the 
Petra,  the  iitock  on  whose  strength  the  wliole  community  of  My  disciples  shall  lean  and  be 
built  up."  As  elsewhere,  the  Apostles  are  described  as  the  foundation  where  Christ  is  the  chief 
corner-stone  (Eph.  ii.  20),  so  this  man  was  now  spoken  of  as  the  one  among  the  Twelve  on  whom 
Christ,  the  graat  Architect  or  Master-builder,  would  rear  His  Church.  The  words,  therefore, 
assigned  to  Peter  a  position  of  fundamental  dignity  and  importance — a  primacy,  if  men  choose 
so  to  call  it,  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  But  it  was  a  primacy  utterly  unlike  that  asserted 
in  the  interests  of  the  Popish  claims,  one  which  was  not  declared  to  carry  any  lordship  with  it, 
to  which  no  extraordinary  Jurisdiction  was  attache<l,  and  for  which  no  perpetuity  or  succession 
WBS  promised.  Nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  is  any  exclusive  authority  either  claimed  by 
Peter,  or  recognised  in  him  by  others.  In  his  great  Epistle  he  speaks  of  himself  as  nothing 
more  than  an  elder  among  elders,  and  repudiates  the  idea  of  any  lordship  over  God's  heritage 
(1  Pet.  ▼.1,8).  There  is  nothing  in  history  to  show  that  he  was  ever  bishop  of  Rome,  or  ever 
held  any  official  position  there,  or  transmitted  anything  like  episcoi>al  rule  to  a  successor.  Hia 
primacy  was  that  of  the  man  who  had  the  elements  of  character  fitting  him  for  a  leading  posi- 
tion, and  who  had  shown,  by  his  great  confession  of  Christ,  that  he  had  the  spiritual  insight 
and  the  stedfastness  of  faith  that  marked  him  out  for  the  first  place  in  the  planting  of  Christ's 
Church. 


Bi6l^  Class   Primers,     Outlines  of  Early  Church  History — Ante-Nicene  Period, 
By  the  Rev.   H.  Wallis  Smith,  D.D.,  Kirknewton.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T. 
Clark.     1884. 
This  book  belongs  to  the  same  scries  as  the  one  we  have  just  reviewed.     It  is 
designed  to  be  a  manual  of  instruction  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  dur- 
ing the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  Apostles.     It  is  admirably  adapted 
for  this  purpose.     The  first  chapter  is  taken  up  with  a  description  of  the  state  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  Church,  at  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  period.    Both  pictures 
are  very  graphically  drawn,  and  give  a  good  conception  of  the  field  in  which  the 
Christian   Church   had   to  work,   and  of  its  organisation  and  equipment  for  this 
work.     The  materials  for  the  picture  of  the  Church  consist  of  the  famous  letter  of 
Pliny  the  Younger,  governor  of  Bithynia,  to  the  Emperor,  asking  how  he  was  to 
deal  with  the  Christians,  whom  he  describes,  and  the  writings  of  the  early  Apolo- 
gists— such  as  Justin  Martyr.     The  following  remarks  about  the  worship  of  the 
Church,  at  this  period,  will  not  be  without  interest,  p.  16  : — 

The  description  of  the  ^rvict  cm.  the  Lord's  Day,  which  is  given  by  Pliny,  corresponds  very 
nearly  with  the  statement  of  Justin  Martyr  in  his  "  First  Apology."    "  On  the  day  called  Sun- 
day," he  says,  "  all  who  live  in  cities,  or  in  the  country,  gather  together  in  one  place,  and  the 
memoirs  of  the  apostles,  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  are  read  as  long  as  time  permits ;  then, 
when  the  reader  has  ceased,  the  president  verbally  instructs  and  exhorts  to  the  imitation  of 
these  good  things.    Then  we  all  rise  together  and  pray,  and  when  our  prayer  is  ended,  bread 
and  wine  and  water  are  brought,  and  the  president,  in  like  manner,  offers  prayers  and  thanks* 
givings  according  to  his  ability,  and  the  people  assent,  saying  '  Amen,'  and  there  is  a  distribu> 
tion  to  each  and  a  participation  of  that  over  which  thanks  have  been  given,  and  to  those  who 
are  absent  a  portion  Is  sent  by  the  deacons.    And  they  who  are  well-to-do,  and  willing,  give 
what  each  thinks  fit ;  and  what  is  collected  is  deposited  with  the  president,  who  succours  the 
oni^ians  and  widows,  and  those  who  through  sickness  or  any  other  cause  are  in  want,  and  those 
who  are  in  bonds,  and  the  strangers  sojourning  among  us,  and,  in  a  word,  takes  care  of  all  who 
are  in  need.**    One  change  in  the  arrangement  for  public  worship  we  can  trace,  in  comparing 
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.  the  Aooonnts  of  Plinj  ftnd  Juttin  Martyx:  In  Uw  time  of  the  former,  the  Sundftj  meeting!  of 
the  Church  were  parUy  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  hjrmn  in  honour  of  Christ  waa  lune  , 
•  partly  in  the  evening,  when  the  love  feait  waa  partaken  of,  in  the  ooone  of  which  the  Lord'a 
bupner  was  celebrated.  By  the  time  of  Justin,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  later,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper  had  been  transferred  to  the  morning— no  doubt  to  avoid  the  tus> 
pldon  which  attached  to  meetings  held  at  night 

The  services  seem  to  have  been  very  simple.  The  Christians  read  their  sacred  books— «t 
first,  and  before  they  had  any  of  their  own,  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  especially  the  wrlUnge 
of  the  prophets— and  afterwards,  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  (which  we  may  identify  with  toe 
Gospels),  and  the  Epistles.  These  last  would  be  read  first  in  the  churches  to  which  they  were 
addressed,  and  then  in  those  in  their  neighbourhood,  till  gradually,  but  at  an  early  period, 
they  became  generally  accepted  and  read  in  all  the  assemblies  of  Christians.  There  wa«  a 
simple  practical  address  delivered  by  the  president,  the  first  example  of  the  Christian  sermon. 
There  was  prayer  offered  by  the  whole  congregation,  the  x>eople  standing  in  memonr  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  having  their  arms  stretched  out  horisontally  in  memory  of  His  crucifixion,  and 
the  hands  slightly  bent  upwards  in  token  that  their  desires  were  set  on  the  things  which  ave 
above.  The  nature  of  thu  prayer  of  the  congregation  we  are  not  told.  Probably  it  was  to  a 
large  extent  silent.  Perhaps  petitionii,  especially  intercessions,  were  exprrased  by  the  president 
or  reader,  and  responded  to  by  the  '*  Amen,"  in  which,  from  the  banning,  the  Christian  oon- 
gr^ation  publicly  adopted  the  prayer  offered  up  in  their  name.  At  eome  time  in  this  part  of 
the  service,  there  was  the  singing  of  a  hymn  or  hymns.  For  this  purpose  the  Psalms  were  used 
from  the  beginning.  But  from  a  very  early  period  hymns  composed  in  honour  of  Christ  seem 
to  have  been  used  in  worship.  In  the  church  whose  worship  is  described  by  Pliny,  the  congre* 
gation  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  two  parts,  who  chanted  alternately— a  mode  of  singing 
■aid  to  have  been  introduced  by  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch  (died  A.D.  107  or  116).  The  oath 
to  which  Pliny  refers  would  seem  to  be  that  taken  in  baptism.  The  idea  that  it  was  repeated 
as  often  as  Christians  met  together  probably  aroM  from  the  fact  that  the  Lord's  Supper  wa« 
administered  only  to  baptised  persons,  and  that  these  regarded  themselves  as  soldiers  bound  by 
oath  to  keep  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ  their  Lord. 

The  statement  made  near  the  end  of  this  passage — that  "  from  a  very  early 
period,  hymns  in  honour  of  Christ  seem  to  have  been  used  in  worship  " — is,  we 
take  leave  to  say,  incapable  of  proof.  That  the  early  Christians  sang  hymns  in 
honour  of  Christ  is  in  itself  an  undoubted  fact,  but  that  these  were  uninspired  pro- 
ductions,  and  not  portions  of  that  divine  Psalter  that  has  so  wondrously  met  the 
needs  of  the  Church  in  every  age,  is  a  position  for  the  support  of  which  historical 
proof  is  utterly  awanting.  Dr.  Smith  himself  is  compelled  to  acknowledge,  in  a 
foot 'note,  that  the  earliest  uninspired  hymns  of  which  we  know  anything — the 
morning  hymn,  "  Gloria  in  excelsis,"  and  the  evening  hymn  of  the  Greek  Church, 
"  Hail,  cheerful  light  *' — cannot  be  put  farther  back  than  the  second  century,  and 
so  were  later  than  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  The  statements  of  Neander — the 
great  ecclesiastical  historian— on  this  subject,  may  be  adduced  to  show  that  the 
practice  of  using  uninspired  hymns  in  the  worship  of  God  was  by  no  means  an 
Apostolic  one,  and  was  stoutly  resisted  when  first  introduced.  He  writes — "  Be- 
sides the  Psalms  {which  had  been  used  from  the  earliest  times)  ^  and  short  doxologies 
and  hymns,  consisting  of  verses  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  spiritual  songs,  com- 
posed by  distinguished  Church  teachers — such  as  Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  Hilary 
of  Poicters — were  also  inlroduced  among  the  pieces  used  for  public  worship  in  the 
Western  Churches.  To  the  last-named  practice,  much  opposition,  it  is  true,  was 
expressed.  It  was  demanded  that,  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  usage,  nothing 
should  be  used  in  the  music  of  public  worship  but  what  was  taken  from  the  Scrip- 
tures." Two  Canons  of  the  ancient  Councils  of  the  Church  are  brought  forward 
to  support  these  important  statements — viz.,  c.  59  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
A.D.  361,  "  That  no  private  hymns  ought  to  be  sung  in  the  Church  ;  "  and  c.  12 
of  the  Council  of  Braga,  held  at  such  a  late  date  as  a.d.  561,  that  ''except  the 
Psalms  or  Canonical  Scriptures,  no  poetical  composition  should  l)e  sung  in  the 
Church.'*  It  must  be  plain,  from  these  undoubted  facts,  that  this  practice,  which 
is  gaining  ground  in  the  Churches  of  these  lands  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  sanction 
of  the  Apostolic  Church. 

After  this  description  of  the  Church  at  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age,  the  salient 
points  of  its  internal  history,  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  are  touched 
upon  in  the  second  chapter,  and  are  so  presented  and  explained  as  to  sustain  the  interest 
of  the  student  or  reader.     In  the  third  chapter  there  is  described,  in  the  same 
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itflTCiCiiig  wajy  the  conflict  of  Christianity  with  the  other  religions  and  philosophies 
f  this  era,  and  an  account  given  of  the  various  heresies  that  sprang  up  within  the 
liorcfa.  In  the  last  two  chapters  there  is  pointed  out,  in  a  very  clear  and  succinct 
inner,  the  development  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  government,  that  had  taken 
lace  within  this  period.  A  change  for  the  worse,  in  many  respects,  had  passed 
rer  the  fiace  of  the  Church  before  the  end  of  this  period  was  reached.  The  power 
f  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  had  not  yet  been  established,  but  many  customs, 
tes,  and  practices  had  been  introduced,  that  paved  the  way  for  it.  The  following 
UeccsUng  note  about  a  document,  the  recent  publication  of  which  has  given  rise 
)  a  good  deal  of  exdteraent  and  discussion,  is  found  in  this  last  section,  p.  79  : — 

Th»  aldert  known  coUeetion  of  >oclrrimt<o1  laws  and  aaagst  is  "  The  Doctrins  or  thk 
KMrELVk"  This  was  qnot«d  as  **  Scripture  "  bj  dement  of  AiezandrlA,  and  is  clMiifled  by 
mMma  ttknc  with  the  IMetle  of  BamabM.  But  it  was  aoknown  till  it  was  published  in  the 
id  of  1883  hf  Philotheoe  Brvennios,  Metropolitan  of  Nicomedia,  by  whom  it  had  been  dls- 
oraed  soow  yean  iMfore.  Its  writer  appears  to  have  been  a  Jewish  Christian.  Its  date  it 
iiiiid  ba^  or  aevecml  scholars  as  far  as  a-d.  100,  and  is  placed  by  none  later  than  ^.d.  150. 
!Uibook,  iriilch  Is  about  the  slae  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians,  contains  (1),  under  the  title 
I  "tha  two  ways,**  certain  practical  instructions  for  candidates  for  baptism,  having  unmis- 
itaUa  icfevenoes  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  having  also  a  connection  with  the  latter 
■It of  th«  Eptatltt  of  Barnabas  and  to  a  less  extent  with  "The  Shepherd"  of  Hermas; 
2)  ifaPBctfona  as  to  the  -method  of  Divine  service,  espedaUy  as  to  the  administration  of 
hpHwii  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  (3)  directions  as  to  the  Christian  ministry,  which  was  partly 
Itineiaot,  eonalatlng  of  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers,  and  partly  resident,  consisting  of 
bUwpe  and  deacons  (preebyters  not  being  mentioned) ;  (4)  an  exhortation  to  watch  for  the 
Mood  eoming  of  the  Lord.  It  contains  nothing  to  exalt  the  bishops,  or  to  support  the  aacer- 
doM  thaosy  of  Cyprian. 

Tii  Ylemng-  Ckurckman.     By  James  Rankin,  D.D.,  Minister  of  MuthilL     William 
Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1884. 

The  saying  is  ascribed  to  the  late  Dr.  John  Duncan,  "  First,  I  am  a  Christian ; 
second,  a  Catholic  ;  third,  a  Calvinist ;  fourth,  a  Psedobaptist ;  fifth,  a  Presby- 
teriiQ."    This  book  is  an  indication  that  its  author  would  be  disposed  to  put  his 
partictdar  Church-connection  a  little  nearer  the  front  than  the  learned  and  pious 
Bin  to  whom  we  have  referred.     The  name  Churchman  seems  to  have  such  a 
fisdnation  for  him,  that  he  can  hardly  speak  calmly  about  those  that  are  not  able 
:o  claim  it  in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  he  uses  it.     We  feel  that  it  is  a  great  pity 
iut  he  cannot  lay  aside  the  sectarian  spirit  which  mars  the  undoubtedly  able  and 
iseful  work   which   he  has  produced.     The  design  of  this  present  volume  is  to 
ndoctrinate  the  young  people  of  the  Established  Church  in  what  he  regards  sound 
>rinciples.     He  wishes  to  make  them  good  Churchmen,  and  l>elieves  that  the 
oarse  of  instruction  contained  in  this  catechism  is  fitted  to  produce  this  desirable 
esull.     One  would  naturally  have  thought  that  the  l)est  plan  to  eftect  this  would 
<  10  have  them  well  instructed  in  the  accepted  Standards  of  the  Church,  hut  Dr. 
bnkin  thinks  otherwise.     In  his  judgment,  our  Shorter  Catechism  is  *' dry  and 
efcclive  on  points  personal  to  the  Saviour  (His  precepts  and  example),  while  the 
tpositton  of  the  Decalogue  is  both  too  pronounced  and  formal."     Hence,  he  has 
:»occived  and  constructed  a  catechism  on  a  somewhat  new  plan.     After  an  ex- 
angon  of  a  few  of  the  opening  questions  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  he  proceeds  to 
catechetical  exposition  of  the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed,  of  the  Ten  Command- 
lents,  and  also  of  precepts  given  by  Christ.     Then  he  comes  back  to  the  teaching  of 
le  Shorter  Catechism  on  the  Means  of  Grace,  and  concludes  with  some  points 
elating  to  the  Church.     We  have  no  objection,  of  course,  to  fresh  treatment  of 
;ible  truth,  and  no  objection  either  to  the  adoption  of  fresh  methods  of  imparting 
Jstniction  in  them  to  the  young,  if  they  are  really  better  fitted  than  the  old  to 
tcurc  the  end  in  view.     Anything  that  would  really  interest  the  young  in  the 
fiblc,  and  in  the  Church,  and  lead  to  the  dissemination  of  sound  Scriptural  know- 
idge  among  them,  ought  to  be  welcomed.     But  the  tendencies  (hat  reveal  thcm- 
rfves  very  dislinctJr  throughout  this  volume  make  very  plain  that  the  aim  of  the 
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writer  is  not  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  embodied  in  the  accepted 
Standards  of  the  Church,  but  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  new  views  both  in  matters 
of  doctrine  and  worship.  A  universal  atonement  is  plainly  taught.  The  young 
Churchman,  when  asked  what  he  learns  from  the  Second  Article  of  the  Creed 
which  refers  to  Christ  and  His  work,  b  made  to  answer,  "  I  learn  to  believe  in 
God  the  Son,  who  died  for  me,  and  all  mankind  "  (p.  5).  And  what  shall  we  say 
about  this  question  and  answer  (p.  44) : — 

Qnes.  Whftt  must  we  do  in  order  to  obtain  life  everlasting? 

Ana.  We  must  follow  that  saying  of  our  Lord,  "  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the 
commandments." 

And  in  the  part  that  deals  with  the  Means  of  Grace,  his  favour  for  all  the  recent 

innovations  in  worship  is  boldly  avowed.     We  were  prepared  for  this,  indeed,  by 

what  he  says  in  the  preface  (p.  9)  : — 

As  regards  the  means  of  grace  (taking  our  stand  on  the  good  old  Shorter  Catechism)  there  is 
less  need  of  revision  or  addition,  inasmuch  as  these  are  peculiarly  a  Scripture  matter,  and  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Yet  in  this  part,  too,  there  are  a  few  topics  which, 
from  a  modem  point  of  view,  deserve  notice.  In  prayer,  the  question  of  service-book  or 
individuality  is  receiving  more  and  more  attention,  not  as  a  matter  of  controversy  or  of  per- 
sonal association  (perhaps  prejudice),  but  in  the  calm  light  of  history  and  experience,  as  a 
means  to  efficiency  and  reverence— a  means  clearly  within  the  lines  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
except  to  those  who  venture  to  disown  the  first  ninety  years  of  our  reformed  history.  Another 
question  is  the  defining  of  the  place  of  the  service  of  song,  which,  in  most  Protestant  Churches, 
has  not  liad  due  prominence.  Among  ourselves  it  has  come  to  be  pretty  widely  recognised 
that  the  best  psalmody  is  a  well-chanted  prose  psalter.  As  regards  metrical  compositions  for 
sacred  song,  it  has  also  come  to  be  seen  that  no  language  (not  even  Latin  or  German)  is  so  rich 
in  noble  hymns  of  every  lawful  type  as  our  own  mother  tongue.  Moreover,  concurrently  with 
truer  views  of  the  literature  of  praise,  happily  the  erewhile  local  or  national  prejudice  against 
instrumental  music  in  church  has  shrunk  to  a  mere  vox  clauuinttH  in  deitrto. 

The  teaching  of  the  part  that  deals  with  the  Means  of  Grace  is  in  harmony  with 

these  sentiments.     And,  combined  with  this,  the  noble  effort  made  at  the  Second 

Reformation  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  Churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 

characterised  as  one  **  that  ought  never  to  have  been  entertained." 

The  very  important  change  of  discontinuing  Knox's  Liturgy  was  not  made  from  within  or 
directly  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  at  Westminster,  as  part  of  a  system  of  compromise, 
under  hope  of  uniformity  that  has  never  been  realised,  and  that  ought  never  to  have  been 
entertained;  because  uniformity  in  England  (to  make  it  Presbyterian)  meant  a  constraint 
there  as  great  and  violent  as  the  parallel  contsraint  in  Scotland  to  make  it  Episcopalian. 

The  loss  of  our  old  Prayer- Book  in  so  strange  a  wav  makes  the  plea  for  its  recovery  all  the 
stronger  now,  when  the  Church  is  outgrowing  several  other  narrownesses. 

Tlie  scheme  of  union  a.ssociated  with  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and 
which  we  owe,  under  God,  to  the  large  heart  of  Alexander  Henderson,  was  a 
grander,  more  comprehensive,  and  more  Scriptural  one,  than  any  that  has  since 
been  propounded  or  attempted  to  1^  realised,  and  it  only  shows  Dr.  Rankin's  own 
narrowness — notwithstanding  his  own  contempt  for  such  a  thing — to  speak  of  it  in 
the  way  that  he  does. 

In  the  last  portion  of  the  book — in  which  questions  about  the  Church  are  dis- 
cussed— we  find  a  great  deal  of  useful  information,  but  the  communication  of  it  is 
marred  by  the  sectarian  spirit  that  continually  manifests  itself.  Could  not  Dr. 
Rankin  lead  the  young  people  of  his  own  communion  to  a  high  regard  for  it  with- 
out instilling  into  their  minds  contempt  for  all  outside  ?    Our  national  poet  has 

expressed  the  wish — 

"  O,  wad  some  poi«er  the  giftie  gi'e  us, 
To  see  oorsel's  as  ithers  see  us." 

And  this  is  how  we  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  parish  minister  of  Muthil : — 

The  United  Original  Seceders  are  a  small  and  quiet  body,  representing  honourably  the  older 
religious  features  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  apart  from  politics.  Ihey  have  only 
twenty-six  congregations  altogether— and  these  meagre,  struggling  for  bare  life. 

And  surely  the  claim  of  the  Free  Church  to  Spiritual  Independence  must  vanish 

before  the  withering  scorn  of  the  following  paragraph  : — 

The  principle  called  Spiritaal  Independence  is  a  peculiar  theory  of  the  relation  of  Church 
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wad  SUie,  hdd  orUinanj  by  tha  Phftiliees  (M»tt.  xxii.  15-22),  sabseqaeiitly  by  the  Charch  of 
Bame,  more  recently  by  EngUsh  Bitiullsts,  and  in  Scotland  by  the  Free  Church,  which  benn 
InlMS. 

Ye  doings  of  am  antient  Craft,     Being  an  account  of  the  Hammermen  of  St. 
Andrews  from  Pre-Refonnation  times  until  the  end  of  last  Century.     A  paper 
read  before  the^iterary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  St.  Andrews  on  the  12th 
April,  1884.     By  D.  Hay  Fleming.     Cupar-Fife.     Herald  Office,  1884. 
This  little  book  is  rather  stiff  reading,  for  one  not  very  well  versed  in  the  modes 
of  spelling  and  forms  of  expression  that  belong  to  a  bygone  age.     But  despite  the 
difficulties  in  this  direction  that  now  and  again  crop  up,  the  story  unfolded  is  one 
of  very  deep  historical  interest.     It  helps  us  to  realise  more  vividly  the  conditions 
of  life  in  our  Scottish  towns,  in  ancient  times,  for  we  suppose  that  St.  Andrews, 
though  it  might  have  special  features  of  its  own,  was  in  most  points  just  like  the 
rest.     There  are  *'  survivals  "  in  some  shape  or  another  in  the  most  of  our  towns 
of  Incorporations,  such  as  the  one,  the  history  of  which  is  sketched,  from  its  own 
records,  in  these  pages,  and  which  in  the  past  wielded  no  small  influence.     The 
minute  book  in  which  are  recorded  the  doings  of  Hammermen  of  St.  Andrews, 
has  recently  been  discovered,  and  placed  in  the  Library  of  the  University  there. 
It  has  been  very  thoroughly  examined  and  studied  by  Mr.  Fleming,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  its  contents  is  presented  in  this  paper.     Mr.  Fleming  is  at  home  in  such  a 
snbjcct,  and  handles  it  very  skilfully,  laying  hold  upon  the  points  that  aflbrd  the 
best  glimpse  into  the  character  of  these  Hammermen  and  the  management  of  their 
craft.     He  shows  well  how  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  reveals  itself  in  these 
records,  not  ix)sitively  in  any  recognition  of  the  new  order  of  things,  but  negatively 
in  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  popish  customs,  such  as  the  giving  of  a  pound  of 
wax  to  the  altar  of  St.  Eloy.     They  who  are  curious  to  know  where  we  have  the 
first  distinct  traces  of  such  a  trade  as  that  of  Hammermen  in  Scotland,  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  following  paragraph,  p.  7  : — 

Had  time  permitted,  it  might  have  proved  interesting  to  trace  the  origin  and  development 

of  the  Hammerman  Trade  in  the  East ;  from  the  days  of  Moses  to  those  of  Isaiah  when  "  the 

nuth  with  the  tongs"  is  described  as  working  in  the  ccalB,  and  fashioning  his  work  with 

hammers,  and  working  it  with  the  strength  of  his  arms ,  blowing  the  coals  in  the  fire,  and 

bringing  forth  an  instrument  for  his  work  ;  and  to  trace  them  in  our  own  land,  from  the  dim 

Iron  rerio<i,  until  the  records  in  this  volume  begin.    But  we  can  hardly  afford  to  glance  even 

at  the  earlj  hictory  of  St  Andrews.    Doubtless,  the  hermit  of  St.  Rule's  Cave  was  indebted  to 

some  Hammerman  for  the  tools  with  which  he  enlarged  his  lonely  cell ;  and  craftsmen  of 

caay  kinds  must  have  been  engaged  on  the  Culdee  Chapel,  8t.  Rule's  Tower,  the  Cathedral, 

and  the  Castle.    The  earliest  distinctive  notice  of  a  St.  Andrews  craftsman,  however,  which  I 

remember  to  have  met  with,  is  l>arely  five  centuries  old.      In  1380,  the  monastery  of  Arbroath 

was  bamed  accidentally,  perhaps  I  should  say  wilfully,  for  the  origin  of  the  fire  was  ascribed 

to  the  DerlL     The  registers  of  that  Abbey  have  been  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club,  and  in 

the  second  volume  there  is  preserved  an  indenture  between  John  Gedy  the  Abbot  on  "  the  ta 

part  '^  and    "  Wilyam  Plumer  of  Tweddale  burges  of  the  cite  of  Andirstoun,"  or  St.  Andrews, 

on  "  the  tothir  part."    It  is  dated  the  16th  of  February  1304,  and  provides  that   "  Wyllam 

Plumer  sal  theke  the  mekil  quer  .  .  .  wyth  lede  and  guttir  y t  al  abowt  sufiiciandlv  with  lede, 

lor  the  qabilkis  thekyn  and  gutteryn,  the  abbot  ...  sal  pay  till  hym  xxxv  marcis  at  syndry 

termfs  as  he  is  wyrkand,  and  of  the  xxxv  marcis,  v  marcis  sal  dwel  style  in  the  abbotis  hand 

.  .  .'quhillya  \i..(.  until]  the  quer  be  thekyt  and  alurryt  \i.t.  parapeted]  all  abowyt  with  stane 

.  .  and  qnben  it  is  alurryt  about  with  stane  he  sal  dycht  it  abowt  wytht  lede  suffyciandly  as 

hii  cra/t  asks  .  .  .  and  quhen  he  has  endyt  that  werk,  he  sal  be  pay b  of  v  marcis,  and  a  gown 

with  a  hnde  til  his  rauarde  [i.e.  reward]."    There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether 

the  fown  and  hood  imply  that  William  was  a  monk,  or  simply  a  master  of  his  art ;  but  the 

ttipnlation  that  the  work  shall  be  done  suflidently  "  as  his  craft  askys,"  shows  conclusively 

that  there  were  organized  trades  even  in  those  days.    The  contractor  was  to  find  an  assistant 

tt  hift  own  cost,  and  the  Abbot  and  Convent  #ere  to  furnish  another,  and  also  supply  "al 

■aner  of  gratht."    William  was  likewise  to  receive  three  pence  "  for  ilk  stane  fynyne  that  he 

fyoys  of  lede,"  and  **  a  stane  of  ilke  hyndyr  "  for  his  trouble  ;  and  each  day  that  he  wrought, 

kt  was  to  get  **  a  penny  til  his  noynsankys,"  that  is,  his  "  twal-hours,"  or  luncheon.    It  is  pos- 

able  that  this  same  William  may  have  been  the  personal  instructor  of  the  plumber  and 

Ifauder  wboee  once  beautiful,  but  now  shattered,  tombstone  lies  in  the  transept  of  our 

cttltedraJ. 
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Botts  on  Public  Ebeiits. 

The  CitOFTER  Question. — The  condition  of  the  crofters  in  our  Highlands  and 
Islands  has  been  verv  prominently  brought  before  the  public  mind  of  late. 
"Within  recent  years  tneir  resources  seem  to  have  become  so  limited  as  to  brine 
them  frequently  within  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  this  result,  they  allege — and 
it  must  be  admitted  with  some  measure  of  truth — is  due  to  the  oppressive  action 
of  landlords.  The  attention  of  Parliament  having  been  directed  to  it,  a  Koyal 
Commission  was  appointed  to  make  thorough  investigation,  and  the  report  in 
which  they  embodied  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  and  stated  what  seemed  needful  in 
the  way  of  legislation,  was  published  in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  and  com- 
manded general  admiration  and  approval.  Before,  however,  any  legislative  action 
could  be  taken  on  the  lines  suggested  in  this  report,  or  on  any  other  lines,  one  of 
our  western  islands,  that  of  Skye,  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  agitation, 
and  an  imposing  military  demonstration  made  to  quell  it  and  maintain  order. 
Happily,  peaceful  counsels  prevailed  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  island — hitherto 
known  as  a  law-abiding,  religious  people — before  the  militaiy  force  that  was  sent 
reached  their  shores,  and  bloodshed  was  avoided.  It  b  difHcult  to  get  at  the 
truth  about  the  cause  of  this  disturbance,  but  two  things  seem  plain.  First, 
agitators  have  been  at  work  among  these  crofters,  and  malting  use  of  the  griev- 
ances from  which  they  undoubtedly  suffer  to  foster  a  spirit  of  lawlessness. 
Secondly,  any  acts  of  insubordination  to  which  they  have  been  thus  led,  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated  and  magnified  by  those  who  represent  the  interests  of  the 
hmdlords,  with  the  design  of  securing  severe  repressive  measures.  It  is  cause  of 
thankfulness  that  the  military  expedition  met  with  no  resistance,  and  found  order 
and  quietness  prevailing  wherever  they  went  This  cannot  but  secure  for  the 
crofters  a  consideration  which  otherwise  they  would  have  in  measure  forfeited.  It 
is  apparent  that  they  need  some  protection  against  oppressive  action  on  the  part  of 
those  from  whom  they  have  their  holdings.  They  are  not  by  any  means  faultless, 
but  the  doings  of  many  proprietors  are  not  such  as  will  bear  any  close  scrutiny. 
In  what  IS  now  taking  place  there  is  retribution  for  past  misdeeds.  The  spirit  how- 
ever that  is  being  evoked  is  one  that  may  lead  to  consequences  from  which  we  shrink 
back.  The  wild  theories  of  such  men  as  Henry  (George — who  would  abolish 
landlordism  and  hand  over  the  land  to  the  manac^ement  of  the  Government  for  the 
^ood  of  the  people — seem  to  offer  a  remedy  to  those  who  may  be  groaning  under 
injustice.  What  makes  them  the  more  plausible  aud  deceptive  is  that  the  principle 
on  which  they  are  based — viz.,  that  the  land  of  any  country  ought  to  be  used  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  people — is  quite  sound  m  itself.  The  fallacy  lies  in 
supposing  that  this  justifies  the  abolition  of  existing  rights,  which  is  equivalent  to 
robbery,  or  that  it  demands  an  essentially  new  relation  l)etween  the  land  and  the 
people.  Legislation  may  be  required  to  remedy  existing  evils,  but  the  supreme 
necessity  here,  as  in  every  other  department  of  human  life  and  labour,  is  good 
men.  Let  us  have  God-fearing  men  as  landlords  and  tenants,  men  who  feel  their 
responsibility  to  God  in  their  several  spheres,  and  matters  will  soon  adjust  them- 
selves. The  rights  of  proprietors  while  conserved  will  not  be  so  pushed  as  to  in- 
flict injustice  upon  the  people,  but  will  be  used  for  their  good.  This  is  so  very 
well  illustrated  by  Dr.  Fairbairn  in  his  book  on  **  Religion  in  History  and  Life  of 
To-day,"  that  we  will  quote  his  words  : — 

Here  the  supreme  thing  is  the  good  of  the  people.  All  legislation  relative  to  land 
ought  to  h«Te  that  good  prominently  in  view.  There  is  no  law  of  God,  there  ought  to 
be  no  law  of  man,  that  so  favours  the  man  who  owns  propert7  in  land  as  to  enable  him 
to  dispossess  the  people.  He  owns  it  for  their  good.  Even  where  his  rights  are  recog- 
nised, and  I  recognise  them  most  soundly,  ne  is  still,  in  his  very  rights,  trustee  of  a  great 
national  possession,  not  for  his  own  weal  simplr,  but  for  the  common.  The  rights  of 
property  concern  a  class,  and  are  based  on  fulfilled  duties  which  concern  the  whole  people. 
I  am  come  of  a  long  race  of  farmers,  and  love  the  soiL  My  grandfather  owned  a  little  farm  of 
a  hundred  odd  acres,  and  he  farmed  the  land  he  owned.  One  who  loved  him  as  became  a 
daughter,  used  to  tell  how  once,  in  the  corn-law  times,  when  the  proprietors  cried,  "  Let  us 
have  more  protection,"  the  great  lord  of  the  neighbourhood  came  to  visit  him,  and  to  ask  him 
to  sign  a  petition,  praying  that  still  higher  duties  might  be  imposed  ;  and  the  old  man  said. 
"  No.  I  wiU  not  sign."  "  What !  not  sign  ?  It  wiU  enchance  the  value  of  your  land."  "  Sir,'^ 
was  the  reply,  "  I  will  never  enchance  the  value  of  my  land  at  the  expense  of  the  peopW 
food."  And  he  there  stated  the  great  principle  of  religion  in  the  matter.  He  was  a  rellgioui 
man,  and  as  such  known  and  revered  all  round,  and  he  only  thus  expreued  in  a  practical  article 
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tke  filth  b^whleh  lie  livtd.  TlMlaadwM  meant  (owrre  the  paoplM'foodiwhilatmftlBtaliilac 
kiaL  Withcmt  It  the  people  oennot  liTe,  on  It  the  people  hare  a  ri^t  to  UTe,  and  so  it  am 
baeooie  no  man'e  abaomte  poaMUion,  to  be  done  with  as  he  willa.  The  rights  of  property  in 
Ind,  pnahed  to  the  last  Unl  Hmlt,  might  easily  become  a  more  oppressiTe  and  disastroos 
tTTaaay  than  the  divine  rignt  of  kings  to  govern  wrong ;  but  the  principle  alike  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  the  land  is  for  the  people,  their  poisession  before  the  Lord,  limits  and  deflnei 
these  rights.  The  people  have  not  lost  their  rights  in  the  land  by  ownership  becoming 
pemonal ;  nay.  have  only,  in  a  aense,  the  more  fnlly  secured  and  affirmed  them.  Commnnal 
ess  csehangwi  for  personal  ownerdiip,  that  through  ptinonal  responsibilities  and  action 
the  riebes  of  the  aoU  might  be  the  more  increased  and  extenslTely  distributed.  It  happened 
act  that  all  the  rights  might  be  concentrated  on  the  head  of  the  possessor,  but  that  all  the 
capabilitiee  of  the  possession  might  be  developed  and  dilTused.  Unless  this  result  follow, 
psnonal  owBeraMp  mi^  beoome  a  nublic  wrong,  and  what  has  become  that  may  become  an 
siil  not  to  be  borne.  Trusts  faithfully  discharged  are  rights  firmly  secured ;  personal  owner- 
ih^  held  and  exercised  for  the  public  good,  is  the  only  ownership  above  the  need,  and  so  above 
the  fear,  of  change. 

When  any  power  that  God  in  his  providence  may  put  into  the  hands  of  men  is 
abated,  is  »o  exercised  as  to  lay  neavy  burdens  upon  those  that  should  receive 
benefit  from  it,  it  arouses  forces  that  work  out  its  own  retribution,  and  bhow  that 
there  is  a  God  that  judges  in  the  earth.  One  of  the  most  awe-inspiring  illustra- 
tions of  this  in  modem  times  was  the  French  Revolution,  and  this  meaning  of  it 
is  very  strikingly  put  in  Carlyle's  famous  work  on  the  subject.  **  What  it  did 
mean,  is  the  language  of  Froude  in  sketching  the  teaching  of  this  work  of  Carlyle 
m  bis  recently  published  life,  '*  was  the  brin^n^  of  ^reat  offenders  to  justice,  who 
for  generation  after  generation  had  prospereil  in  miquity.  Crown,  nobles,  prelates, 
seignenrSf  they,  and  the  lies  which  they  had  taught  and  fattened  on,  were  burnt  up 
as  by  an  eruption  from  the  nether  deep,  and  of  them  at  least  the  weary  world  was 
made  quit."  Carlyle  has  made  many  mistakes,  but  he  has  hit  upon  the  right  in- 
terpretation of  thu  memorable  upheaval.  It  contained  a  loud  warning  to  all  who 
possessed  power  to  take  care  that  they  used  it  rightly  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  men.  If  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  following  words,  supposed  to  be 
spoken  by  a  proprietor  in  reference  to  the  land  question,  prevailed  more  widely 
among  us,  we  might  regard  oar  future  with  less  apprehension  : — *'  It  is  neither  our 
money  nor  our  kinds  that  the  people  desire.  The  majority  of  the  suffering  poor 
recoil  from  the  idea  of  taking  by  violence  the  things  that  justly  belong  to  others. 
It  is  not  our  possessions  they  want,  it  is  our  sympathy,  our  thought  for  their 
welfare,  our  good-will ;  our  care  for  their  lives,  our  human  and  Christian  loving- 
kindness.  Had  we  but  ever  bo  faintly  apprehended  that  Sermon  on  the  Mounts 
then  had  there  not  been  that  dread  among  Christian  nations  which  is  rising  and 
gathering  now." 

WiCKLiP    Commemoration. — The  quincentenary  of  this  early  Reformer's 
death  fell  in  the  end  of  December,  and  occasion  has  been  taken  from  this  to  recall 
to  remembrance  the  noble  work  which  he  did.      Many  books  and  magazine 
articles  bearing  on  his  character  and  work  have  appeared,  meetings  have  been 
held,  and  lectures  have  been  delivered  in  connection  with  it.  We  cannot  but  rejoice 
in  this,  for  it  can  hardly  fail  to  do  good  to  have  that  chapter  of  history  in  which 
John  Wicklif  was  the  commanding  figure,  studied  and  its  valuable  lessons  en- 
forced.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  do  something  to  furnish  an  antidote  to  that 
£alse  charity  and  liberalism  which  would  r^ard  the  system  against  which  he  so 
nobly  fought,  not  as  anti-Christian  but  as  a  branch  of  the  Christian  Church.     One 
of  the  services  which  Wicklif  rendere<l  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  progress  was  to 
show  that  the  great  function  of  the  Church  was  spiritual,  not  civil,  and  that  the 
Roman  Church  in  her  claim  to  civil  supremacy,  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  re- 
Tealed  her  anti -Christian  spirit     **  With  special  frequency,"  are  the  words  of 
Lediler  in  stating  his  views  about  the  Church,  '*  he  applies  to  the  Pope  the  well- 
known  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (2  Thcs.  ii.  3)  concerning  the  apostacy  when 
the  Man  of  Sin  is  revealed,  who  exalts  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  is 
vonthipped.     "  But  now,"  he  remarks,   *Mt  is  nothing  else  but  blasphemy  when 
the  Pope  puts  forward  claims  to  Divine  rights  and  Divine  honours,  and  almost 
laises  himself  above  Christ,  whose  position  on  earth  he  pretends  to  represent 
r  John  Wicklif  a>  d  hU  English  Precursors,"  by  Professor  Lechler,  D.D.,  p.  351.) 
And  while  his  noble  work  m  seeking  to  free  the  State  from  Romish  thraldom  is 
worthy  of  bein^  commemorated  not  less  so  are  his  endeavours  to  bring  the  people 
Oder  Gospel  rofluences.      His  institution  of  itinerant  preachers,  who  went  up 
tad  down  the  oonntqr  declaring  the  simple  Gospel,  was  a  new  departure  in  his  day. 
Tbe  good  done  in  this  way  remained  when  his  work  in  the  civil  sphere  was  over* 
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turned.  "  Perhaps  no  greater  thought,"  are  the  remarks  of  an  able  writer  in  the 
British  Quarterly,  "  was  put  into  the  heart  of  any  man  in  Wicklifs  generation 
than  that  which  was  embodied  in  his  institution  of  '  Poor  Priests.*  We  do  not 
know  that  sufficient  stress  has  never  yet  been  laid  upon  this  and  upon  Wicklifs 
advocacy  of  preaching  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  work.  It  was  a 
wonderful  thing  in  that  day  of  sacerdotal  claims  and  universal  belief  in  sacra- 
mental efficacy  to  apprehend  and  vindicate  God's  true  method  of  winning  souls 
with  a  clearness  unsurpassed  in  any  age  of  the  world's  history.  Many  among  us 
might  learn  a  lesson  from  Wicklif*^  even  now.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion,  not  in 
High  Church  quarters  alone,  to  disparage  preaching.  Even  where  there  may  be 
no  tinge  of  sacramentalism,  there  is  a  tendency  to  exalt  the  ritual  of  the  Church 
above  its  office  as  a  teacher.  That  which  we  offer  to  God,  it  is  speciously  said,  is 
of  a  higher  value,  and  should  be  of  richer  quality,  than  that  which  we  offer  to  men. 
Yes,  if  we  offer  it,  and  that  were  all ;  but  true  preaching,  which  is  prophecy 
according  to  the  New  Testament,  is  the  message  of  God  to  the  souls  of  men,  and 
to  speak  for  Him  **  in  Christ's  stead  "  is  surely  the  supreme  task  of  His  servants." 
This  institution  of  itinerant  preachers  has  been  well  described  as  the  beginning  of 
"  Home  Missions  "  in  England.  The  same  writer  whom  we  have  just  quoted, 
makes  reference  to  an  illuminated  MS5).  hymnal  in  the  University  Library  of 
Prague.  Above  a  hymn  in  memory  of  John  Huss  there  is  a  painting  of  **  three 
medallions,"  rising  one  above  another ;  in  the  first  of  which  John  Wicklif,  the 
Englishman,  is  represented  as  striking  sparks  out  of  a  stone  ;  in  the  second,  Huss, 
the  Bohemian,  is  setting  fire  to  the  coals ;  while  in  the  third,  Luther,  the  German, 
is  bearing  the  fierce  light  of  a  blazing  torch.  **  The  trilogy  of  these  miniatures," 
he  adds,  "  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  Divine  mission  of  the  three  great  Reformers." 
Along  with  this  commemoration,  it  may  be  mentioned,  a  laudable  effort  is  to  be 
made,  to  have  the  whole  works  of  the  Reformer  published.  Some  of  them  lie 
buried  in  MSS.,  and  have  never  been  published.  A  society  has  recently  been 
formed  to  undertake  this  important  and  seasonable  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  receive  liberal  support  and  countenance.  The  subscription  of  a 
guinea  a  year  entitles  any  one  to  the  issues  of  the  Society  for  the  year  in  which  it 
is  contributed,  and  subscribers  can  sever  their  connection  with  it  whenever  they 
choose. 

Sabbath  Desecration. — Our  Scottish  Sabbath — once  the  admimtion  of  God- 
fearing men  of  other  Linds — is  fast  losing  the  character  it  formerly  possessed.  Its 
outward  quiet,  so  conducive  in  itself  to  devotional  feeling,  is  being  invaded  and 
disturbed  in  many  ways.  The  amount  of  Sabbath  work,  which  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary, that  is  done  in  our  post  offices  and  on  our  railways  is  ever  on  the  increase. 
Travelling  on  Sabbath  for  purposes  of  business  or  pleasure  is  a  practice  freely  in- 
dulged in,  even  by  those  who  are  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  crowds 
that  attend  secular  gatherings  on  this  day  give  sad  evidence  that  that  reverence 
for  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath  for  which  we,  as  a  people,  have  been  long  dis- 
tinguished is  disappearing.  One  of  the  most  painful  instances  of  this  was  recently 
furnished  in  the  lecture  delivered  in  connection  with  what  is  called  the  Glasgow 
Sunday  Society,  by  Professor  Blackie,  on  *' Scottish  Love  Songs."  The  exhibi- 
tion which  the  erratic  and  eccentric  Professor  made  was  a  painful  one  in  many  ways, 
and  the  saddest  thing  is  that,  on  calm  reflection,  he  seeks  to  justify  himself. 
Surely  he  has  not  very  lofty  conceptions  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  audience 
when  he  thinks  that  witty  sayings  about  the  beautiful  and  the  singing  of  songs,  are 
all  that  is  needed  to  satisfy  them.  The  aim  of  such  societies  as  that  in  connection 
with  which  this  lamen  able  performance  was  made,  is  to  secularise  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  support  they  are  receiving  in  thus  doing  the  work  of  Satan  is  very  sadden- 
ing. The  churches  themselves,  in  neglecting  the  Divine  message  God  has  given 
to  them,  and  in  seeking  popularity  in  a  sensational  way,  such  as  by  lectures  on 
Sabbath  on  non-Biblical  subjects,  are  not  without  guilt  in  the  fostering  of  this  spirit. 

(EalesiaetUiJl    Intcnigcni:c. 

BURSARY  COMPETITION. 
The  result  of  the  examination  of  the  various  papers  given  in  by  the  students  who 
took  part  in  this  competition  has  been  that  the  first  Bursary  (;^8),  has   been 
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awazxledto  Mr.  Roliert  Stewart,  Shotuburn,  the  second  (^7),  to  Mr.  John  Moody, 
M.A.,  Dicmore,  and  the  third  Of6),  to  Mr.  David  Finlayson,  Arbroath. 

PERTH  AND  ABERDEEN  PRESBYTERY. 
At  a  meeting  of  this  Presbytery,  held  at  Perth  on  the  i6th  of  December  last, 
a  petition  from  Kirriemuir  for  the  moderation  of  a  call  was  presented.     The  petition 
was  granted,  and  the  Moderation  was  fixed  for  the  evening  of  Monday  the  5th 
January,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M 'Vicar,  Dundee,  to  preach  and  preside. 

MISSIONARY    MEETINGS. 

Akbroath. — On  Monday  evening  last  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Original  Seces- 
sion Charch,  for  the  purpose  of  deepenng  an  interest  in  the  Missionaiy  operations 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Church  at  Seoni,  India.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance. The  Rev.  A.  Stirlingjjresided.  In  his  opening  remarks  he  referred  to  the 
fact  that  no  object  was  better  fitted  to  l)ring  together  the  friends  of  Christ,  nowsepar- 
at«d  by  party  distinctions,  than  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise.  Whatever 
difierence  may  be  among  them  in  other  respects,  professing  Christians  were  all  at 
one  on  the  great  and  growingly  interesting  question  of  the  evangelisation  of  the 
heathen.  This  was  a  question  in  regard  to  which  no  one  whose  soul  had 
been  enlightened  and  enlivened  by  the  .Spirit  of  Christ  could  be  lukewarm  or  in- 
different. The  Rev.  VV.  B.  Gardiner,  Convener  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Com- 
mittee, gave  a  very  interesting  statement  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  mission 
at  Seoni  and  of  the  work  now  lieing  done  there.  He  mentioned  that  the  Foreign 
Mission  income  of  their  small  Church  had  within  the  last  ten  years  been  very  nearly 
doubled,  the  income  last  year  being  nearly  ;f  1000.  Interesting  addresses  on 
foreign  mission  work  were  in  the  course  of  the  evening  delivered  by  the  Rev, 
James  Patrick,  Carnoustie,  who  spoke  (m  *the  marching  orders  *  e[iven  to  the 
Charch  by  her  Head  to  •  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature ; '  by  the 
Rev.  Peter  M*Vicar,  I>undee,  on  the  encouragement  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
vofk  arising  from  the  God-given  expansiveness  and  the  God-promised  supremacy 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ ;  by  the  Kev.  Thomas  Hobart,  M.A.,  Carluke,  on  the 
bkssed  effects  that  would  result  from  the  success  of  tiie  work  ;  and  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Morton,  Perth,  on  the  condition  of  the  heathen  world  and  its  claims  upon 
Christians.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  speakers  and  the  Chairman  brought  this  very 
interesting  and  profitable  meeting  to  a  close. — />-<?///  /Ae  **  Arbroath  Guuie,^* 

MfDLEM. — A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Original  Secession  Church, 
Midlem,  on  the  evening  of  Monday  the  ist  December,  for  the  purpose  of 
deepening  an  interest  in  our  missionary  operations  in  India.  The  audience  was 
Urge,  many  of  the  people  having  come  a  considerable  distance.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Matthew,  minister  of  the  congregation.  After  the 
neeting  had  been  opened  with  praise  and  prayer,  the  Chairman  delivered  an  address 
00  the  duty  of  the  Church  heartily  responding  to  the  cry  of  the  perishinj;  heathen 
«r>rid — "  Come  over  and  help  us."  'i'he  Convener  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Com- 
cnttee  gave  an  account  of  the  rise  and  pro«;ress  of  the  Seoni  Mission,  and  referred 
to  the  anonymous  contributions  recently  received  from  sympathising  friends  who 
Here  interested  in  the  work.  The  Kev.  John  Sturrock,  Edinburgh,  spoke  of  the 
Midlera  congregation  having  cheerfully  consented  to  allow  one  of  their  former 
ministers  going  to  America  to  labour  for  a  year,  when  missionary  zeal  was  not  so 
aideot  as  it  is  now,  and  he  earnestly  pleaded  for  a  quickened  interest  in  the  great 
work  of  foreign  missions.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Robertson,  Kilwinning,  and  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Iloliart,  M.A.,  Carluke,  delivered  vigorous  addresses  on  tlie  obliga- 
tioo  lying  on  the  Church  to  seek  the  ingathering  of  perishing  sinners  to  the  King- 
daai  of  Christ,  and  the  encouragement  given  us  to  labour  energetically  and  un- 
veariedly  in  the  foreign  field.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Walter  (i.  Sturrock, 
seconded  by  Mr.  William  Cochrane,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
mwns  speakers  ;  and  on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Hobart,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 

•flidcred  to  the  chairman.     Mr.  Gardiner  having  ofifered  up  prayer,  the  meeting 

VD)  ckned  with  praise  and  the  benediction. 

MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  AND  LITERARY  ASSOCIATIONS. 
EtiixBtrRGH. — The  Mutual  Improvement  Association  in  connection  with  this 

o«;^egation  held  its  first  meeting  of  the  present  Session  on  Monday,   Noveml)er 

17th.    The  meeting  was  largely  attended  by  members  and  others  and  was  pro- 
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sided  over  by  Mr.  Robert  Reid.  The  opening  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
John  Sturrock,  President  of  the  Association.  His  subject  was  **  Character  ;  its 
Formation  and  Influence,"  and  he  treated  it  in  an  able  and  interesting 
manner  which  was  much  appreciated  by  all  present.  Besides  essays  by  members, 
the  Syllabus  for  the  year  includes  lectures  b^  ministers  and  others,  while  the  ex- 
change of  Essayists  with  the  similar  Association  in  connection  with  the  Congrega- 
tions in  Glasgow,  which  proved  so  agreeable  last  year,  is  repeated.  Altogether 
the  Syllabus  gives  promise  of  meetings  as  interesting  and  profitable  as  those  of 
previous  years  have  proved. 

Glasgow. — The  opening  Lecture  of  Session  1884-5  of  the  Gla^ow  Original 
Secession  Church  Literary  Association,  was  delivered  on  Friday  evening.  7th 
November  last  in  Main  Street  Church  Hall,  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Gardiner,  Pollock- 
shaws.  Honorary  President.  The  retiring  Honorary  President,  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Yuill,  Laurieston,  occupied  the  chair.  There  was  a  fair  turn  out  of  memi)ers,  and 
other  friends  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Association.  The  subject  of  lecture 
was  **  The  Story  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  "  which  was  well  received.  The 
points  taken  up  were  the  origin,  constitution  and  proceedings  of  the  Assembly. 
The  present  session  promises  to  be  a  most  successful  one,  several  interesting 
lectures  and  paf>ers  being  included  in  the  Syllabus.  We  are  happy  to  notice  too  that 
the  Association  still  retains  a  feeling  of  fraternal  union  with  the  congregation  in 
Edinburgh,  an  exchange  of  Essayists  having  been  arranged  to  take  place  during 
the  Session  as  formerly. 

Stranraer. — The  work  of  the  Literary  Association  for  the  winter  was 
commenced  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  November  7th,  by  a  very  interesting  and 
able  lecture  from  the  President,  the  Rev.  A.  Smellie,  M.A.,  on  *'The 
Legend  of  King  Arthur."  During  the  winter  there  will  be,  besides  essays  and 
debates  by  members,  several  lectures  on  various  important  subjects. 

Perth. — In  connection  with  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Association,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Gardiner  on  the 
evening  of  Monday  15th  December,  his  subject  being  **  The  Story  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly."  There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the  Lecture  was  much 
appreciated. 

DuNDRE  Congregation. — An  interesting  meeting  was  held  in  connection 
with  this  Congregation,  on  the  evening  of  Monday  the  3rd  November,  the  occa- 
sion being  the  revival  of  the  Young  Men's  Association  for  mutual  improvement. 
For  twenty-five  years,  this  Association  existed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Jack.  Some  few  years  ago  it  ceased  to  meet ;  but,  encouraged  by  the  presence 
of  young  men  in  the  Congregation,  it  was  proposed  to  start  the  organization 
afresh.  The  proposal  was  taken  up  heartily,  with  the  result,  that  the  society  has 
entered  upon  a  new  term  of  existence  under  Mr.  Jack's  fostering  care.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  on  the  above  evening,  when  an  introductory  lecture  was  de« 
livered  by  Mr.  M* Vicar,  pastor  of  the  Congregation,  on  "Calvinism,  Presby- 
terianism,  and  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  covenanting  periods  of  the  Church's 
history,  with  a  few  closing  observations  on  the  advantages  of  studying  works  on 
History,  Biography,  and  Travel " 

SOCIAL   MEETING. 

PoLLOCKSHAWS. — The  annual  social  meeting  of  the  Temperance  Society 
and  Band  of  Hope  connected  with  Pollockshaws  Congrei^ation  was  held 
in  the  Church  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Friday  14th  November.  The  Rev. 
William  B.  Gardiner  occupied  the  chair.  After  tea,  the  chairman  addressed 
the  meeting  and  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  progress  made  during  the  year 
in  the  membership,  and  on  the  success  of  the  monthly  meetings.  The  Secretary, 
Mr.  Henry  N.  Gardiner,  submitted  a  very  cheering  and  hopeful  report  of  the  year's 
operations.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  Glasgow,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Sproull,  elder.  Readings  and  recitations  were  given  by  Mr.  John 
L.  Howie,  Mr.  Allan  Scott,  Mr.  John  Mason,  and  others.  A  small  choir,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  rendered  several  pieces  of  music  in  an 
excellent  vray.  The  enjoyment  of  the  evening  was  sustained  by  means  of  a  majic 
lantern,  kindly  lent  by  the  Band  of  Hope  Union.  The  customary  votes  of  thanks 
were  given  to  the  speakers,  committee,  and  chairman,  on  the  motions  of  Messrs. 
Algie,  Hill,  and  Howie.    The  meeting  was  closed  with  the  benediction. 
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THE  PILLAR  AND   GROUND   OF  THE  TRUTH. 

Sermon  Preached  in  St.  Magnus  Cathedral,  Kirkwall,  at  the 
Opening  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Provincial  Synod 
OF  Orkney  on  Tuesday  9th  September,  1884,  by  the  Rev. 
David  Johnston,  B.A,  Harray. 

I.  Timothy,  3-15. 

Fathers  and  brethren,  the  return  of  the  time  at  which  we  are  wont 
to  meet  from  year  to  year  in  our  provincial  Synod,  may  well  afford  a 
seasonable  occasion  for  solemn  reflections  on  the  past  and  serious 
resolutions  with  reference  to  the  future.  A  year — how  long  does  it 
seem,  if  we  look  forward  to  it ;  and  yet  how  short,  if  we  look  back 
upon  it  And  if  those  of  us  who  have  been  settled  in  the  ministry 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  look  back  through  the  series  of 
years,  shorter  or  longer,  extending  over,  it  may  be,  ten  or  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  since  we  first  took  our  places  as  members  of  court, 
"well  may  our  minds  be  filled  with  pensive  thoughts  when  we  muse 
on  the  effects  of  time  in  ourselves  and  in  others.  Opportunities  im- 
proved or  neglected,  work  done  or  left  undone,  hours  and  days 
tnmed  to  good  account  or  wasted,  the  balmy  season  of  youth  followed 
by  the  tear  and  wear  of  time,  and  by  the  accumulated  experience — 
»me  joyful  and  some  sorrowful — of  riper  years,  half  or  more  than 
kalfof  seventy  or  eighty  years  spent  and  gone, — these  and  kindred 
themes  present  themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  mind  on  an  occasion 
ike  the  present  one.     And,  in  connection  with  this  point,  we  are 
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confronted  by  the  telling  fact  that,  since  our  last  yearly  meeting,, 
death  has  removed  not  only  the  member  who,  scarcely  a  year  ago,. 
preached  the  last  Synod  Sermon,  and  whose  appearance  and  words 
in  this  pulpit  on  that  occasion  seem  like  a  thing  of  yesterday,  but 
also  the  senior  member,  whose  ministry  in  this  house  of  prayer  ex- 
tended over  about  forty  years,  during  thirty-five  of  which  this  Synod 
enjoyed  his  valuable  services  as  its  Clerk,  and  who  was  present  at  his 
post  of  duty  at  our  last  meeting,  even  though  ere  that  time,  heart 
and  flesh  had  begun  to  fail.  Many  doubtless  remember  how,  on 
that  occasion,  notwithstanding  his  bodily  weakness,  he  still  continued 
to  wield  the  pen,  and  to  favour  us  with  his  judicious,  and  now  much 
missed  counsels.  "  All  flesh  is  grass  ;  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof 
is  as  the  flower  of  the  field.  The  grass  withereth — the  flower 
fadeth  ;  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever." 

And  this  divine  word,  fathers  and  brethren,  must,  if  we  would  be 
faithful,  be  the  basis  of  our  ministry,  and  the  continual  theme  of 
our  preaching.  "  Preach  the  word  : "  said  Paul  to  Timothy — "  be 
instant  in  season,  out  of  season  : — reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all 
longsuffering  and  doctrine.  For  the  time  will  come  when  they  will 
not  endure  sound  doctrine,  but,  having  itching  ears,  will  heap  to 
themselves  teachers  after  their  own  lusts,  and  will  turn  away  their 
ears  from  the  truth,  and  be  turned  unto  fables." 

Oh  how  important  is  it  that  we  should  use  to  the  best  advantage  such 
an  opportunity  as  this,  by  meditating  for  a  little  while  on  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  with  special  reference  to  the  position  which  we 
occupy  relatively  to  those  truths,  in  the  ministry  and  in  the  Church. 
The  times  we  live  in  are  indeed  stirring  times — times  of  activity 
and  progress,  far  beyond  anything  which  could  have  been  con- 
ceived a  century  or  even  half  a  century  ago.  Achievements 
which  would  then,  if  propounded,  have  been  looked  on  as  im- 
possible, and  the  very  conception  of  them  as  extravagant  in 
the  extreme,  are  now  dealt  with  as  ordinary  circumstances  of  every 
day  life  ;  and  an  ample  fulfilment  has  been  given  to  the  words  near 
the  end  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  "  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro ;  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased." 

Though  many  of  the  scientific  questions  asked,  in  the  book  of 
Job  are  yet  unanswered,  mortal  man,  by  dint  of  research  and  perse- 
verance, has  penetrated  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  Nature.  And  in 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  and  faculties  which  (often  though  he 
forgets  it)  he  has  received  from  God,  he  has  (as  it  were)  compelled 
nature  to  disclose  to  him  many  of  her  secrets,  and  to  do  his  bidding. 
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It  may  perhaps  almost  be  said  that  he  has  entered  into  the  springs 
of  the  sea,  and  ascertained  the  ordinances  of  Heaven,  and  learned  to 
send  forth  lightnings,  and  to  ride  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Even 
in  centuries  long  gone  by,  man's  works  were  stupendous;  as  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  testify.  Yet  man's 
works  in  the  present  day  are  stupendous  after  a  very  different  fashion 
— stupendous  in  a  way  which  may  be  said  to  supersede  time  and 
distance  and  toil,  so  that,  whereas  formerly  what  man  did  he  did  by 
hard  labour,  the  necessity  for  such  hard  labour  is  now  greatly  dimin- 
ished, nature  being  constrained  by  man  to  do  his  work  for  him 
in  a  way,  and  to  an  extent  formerly  unknown  and  unconceived. 
Man's  attainments  have,  in  many  useful  ways,  been  turned  to  good 
account  in  the  promotion  of  the  common  interests  of  humanity. 
The  poor,  the  sick,  the  helpless,  the  diseased  in  body  or  in  mind,  are 
provided  for,  and  soothed,  and  comforted,  far  more  effectually  now 
than  in  by-gone  days.  Maladies  formerly  viewed  as  incurable 
now  yield  to  the  healing  art ;  while  pain  is  mitigated,  life  prolonged, 
health  restored  and  maintained,  and  disease  averted,  far  beyond  the 
experience  of  previous  generations. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  is  yet,  alas,  no  appearance  of  men 
beating  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks.  And  while  indeed  a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  spreading  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen,  the  progress  thus 
made  has  come  far  short  of  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  made  in 
other  things.  If,  for  instance,  in  Japan,  the  Gospel  had  spread  at 
anything  like  the  rate  at  which  progress  in  civilisation,  and  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  has  spread,  that  interesting  country  would  ere  now 
have  been  spiritually  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  enjoying 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  freely  disseminating  it  to  others. 
If  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  India  had  been  commensurate  with 
the  spread  of  the  civil  power  and  authority  of  Great  Britain  throughout 
that  wide  continent,  the  influence  of  India  and  of  our  own  beloved 
countr>'  for  good  would  have  been  prodigiously  greater  than,  with  all  its 
greatness,  it  now  is ;  and  the  ancient  prophecy  would  have  been 
much  nearer  to  a  glorious  accomplishment  than  there  is  at  present 
any  appearance  of — "  Jehovah  shall  be  king  over  all  the  earth  :  in 
that  day  shall  Jehovah  be  one,  and  his  name  one." 

Yet,  not  only  is  there  negatively  a  lamentable  shortcoming  dis- 
closed on  the  side  of  Christianity,  when  the  one  case  is  compared  with 
the  other,  but,  positively  also,  active  influences  are  at  work  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.    Not  only  has  the  word  of 
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God  not  had  free  course  :  not  only  has  it  been  neglected  and  left 
out  of  account  when  it  ought  to  have  been  placed  in  the  fore-front, 
but  it  has  been  even  thwarted  and  undermined  and  defied,  and  that 
not  only  on  the  platform  of  the  world,  by  men  avowedly  non-Chris- 
tian, but  also  within  the  more  select  pale  of  the  Church — not  only  by 
men  whose  sphere  is  purely  secular,  but  also  by  men  who  are  offici- 
ally set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel     The  controversy  is   not 
merely  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures;  but  it  is  to  a  great 
extent  a  controversy  as  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures — a 
controversy  as  to  whether  they  are  authoritative  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  word — as  to  whether  they  are  a  revelation  from  God,  or  a  volume 
of  mere  human  documents,  some  of  them  claiming  an  age  and  author- 
ship contrary  to  fact,  and  none  of  them  entitled  to  any  regard  except 
in  so  far  as  human  reason  deigns  to  admit  that  they  may  be  of  some 
value.    According  to  this  view.  Scripture  must  give  way  to  human  rea- 
son, instead  of  human  reason  to  Scripture,  and  the  Saviour's  words  must 
be  met  with  a  direct  negative,  "Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth:  thy 
word  is  truth."  Truth  is  indeed  spoken  of  in  glowing  terms;  but  all  the 
while  doctrinal  or  theological  truth — truth  about  God,  God's  nature, 
God's  attributes,  God's  government  of  the  world — truth  about  human 
salvation — truth  as  revealed  authoritatively  in  the  written  Word,  is 
treated  as  a  vague  theory  about  which  there  can  be  no  certainty.     And 
any  who,  with  an  open  Bible  in  their  hands,  formulate  as  their  own  belief 
the  doctrines  which  they  believe  the  Bible  teaches,  and  who  accord- 
ingly associate  with  other  persons  whose  religious  belief  is  the  same  as 
their  own,  are  not  merely  differed  from  and  viewed  as  misled  and 
narrow-minded,  but  are  also  misrepresented  and  slandered  and  sub- 
jected to  bitter  moral  persecution.     Full  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
however,  implies,  not  merely  liberty  for  men  to  think  and  judge  for 
themselves  in  religious  matters,  but  also  liberty  to  associate  ecclesias- 
tically with  one  another  for  the  maintenance  and  promulgation  of 
those  doctrines  to  which,  on  religious  grounds,  they  attach  import- 
ance.    And  it  is  essential  to  the  very  existence  and  enjoyment  of  such 
ecclesiastical  liberty,  that  persons  who  are  thus  voluntarily  associated 
together,  should  have  full  freedom  to  dissolve  their  connection  with 
any  :who,  having  joined  the  association  on  the  ground  of  holding 
those  doctrines,  have  ceased  to  hold  them,  or  are  proved  never  to 
have  held  them,  but  to  have  joined  the  association  under  false 
pretences. 

Yet  what  in  the  present  day  is  called  religious  tolerance  is  so  intoler. 
ant,  as  to  denounce  this  freedom,  and  to  malign  those  who  exercise  it 
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And  to  such  an  extent  have  many  professed  defenders  of  the  faith  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  brow-beaten  and  intimidated  by  this  intolerance, 
that  they  shrink  from  insisting  on  soundness  in  the  faith,  even  as  a  quali- 
fication for  the  Christian  Ministry.  However  notorious  it  might  be 
that  one  and  another  of  the  office-bearers  of  the  Church  were  subvert- 
ing the  worship  which  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  maintain,  and 
were  undermining  the  doctrines  which  they  professed  to  believe  and 
had  promised  to  inculcate,  no  step  would  be  taken  for  dealing  with 
so  unsatisfactory  a  state  of  matters.  And  why  ?  Simply  because,  if 
proceedings  were  instituted,  the  promoters  of  them  would  be  sub- 
jected to  public  misrepresentation  and  abuse,  and  would  be  treated 
as  if  they  were  subverting  freedom,  instead  of  simply  exercising  it. 
Such  is  the  despotism  of  that  so-called  tolerance  which  prevails 
among  latitudinarians  in  the  present  day,  and  rides  roughshod^  over 
the  most  sacred  obligations. 

Very  different  in  this  respect  is  the  mode  of  treating  Christian 
principles  from  the  mode  of  treating  secular  politics.  Who  of  the 
assailants  of  ecclesiastical  faithfulness  would  denounce  as  tyrannical 
a  parliamentary  constituency  if  it  declined  to  retain  as  its  representa- 
tive one  who,  through  change  in  his  political  sentiments,  has  ceased 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  views  which  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
and  advocate?  And  yet  while  political  opinions  are  treated  as 
matters  of  supreme  moment,  Christian  doctrines  are  treated  as  things 
of  nought  In  this  way  faith  is  vanquished  by  unbelief,  and  religious 
liberty,  by  the  dishonesty  of  creedless  despotism ;  and  an3rthing  like 
zeal  for  sacred  truth  is  frowned  out  of  countenance.  Indeed  such 
truth  is  treated  as  a  mere  empty  name — a  something  avowedly 
always  prized  and  sought  and  reverenced,  yet  never  actually  ascer- 
tained and  found  and  possessed  as  a  sterling  reality. 

And  what,  fathers  and  brethren,  ought  to  be  our  attitude  and  de- 
portment in  the  responsible  position  which  we  occupy,  set  as  we  are 
for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel  ?  How  ought  we  to  behave  ourselves 
in  the  house  of  God  ?  Well  may  we  conceive  how  that  great  man 
would  act  who  wrote  to  Timothy  on  this  subject,  were  he  in  our 
world  at  the  present  time.  And  what  may  be  said  of  him  may  be 
said  likewise  of  the  disciple  who  leaned  on  Jesus  breast  at  supper. 
Well  may  we  conceive  how  the  Apostle  Paul  would  tear  to  shreds  the 
flimsy  sophistry  of  those  vain  talkers  of  modern  times  who  speak 
about  culture,  and  freedom  of  thought,  and  tolerance,  and  compre- 
hensiveness, and  who,  not  contented  with  full  liberty  to  remain  un- 
committed to  creeds  or  confessions  of  faith,  speak  and  act  as  if  a 
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man  had  a  right  to  subscribe  a  creed  or  confession  which  he  does  not 
believe,  and,  on  the  ground  of  such  subscription,  to  force  himself  into 
ecclesiastical  fellowship  with  those  who  do  believe  it,  and  to  heap  re- 
proach on  them,  if  they  venture  to  assert  their  own  liberty  by  freeing 
themselves  from  such  a  connection.  Well  may  we  conceive  how  he 
who  did  not  shrink  from  being  accounted  a  fool  for  Christ's  sake 
would  set  at  defiance  the  revilings  of  the  unbelieving  section  of  the 
modem  press — ^how,  standing  fast  in  the  sacred  freedom  and  fortitude 
of  Christian  faith,  he  would  treat  with  holy  indignation  that  wide- 
spread timidity  and  fear  of  man  and  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  which  causes  departure  from  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity 
to  be  winked  at  and  ignored,  and  any  attempt  to  grapple  with  it  to  be 
deprecated  as  unwise  and  injudicious.  Well  may  we  conceive,  if  we 
enter  into  the  spirit  by  which  he  was  animated,  how  he  would  rather 
see  a  church  swept  away  altogether  than  propped  up  by  such  time- 
serving compromises — how  he  would  make  short  work  of  the  blandish- 
ments of  modern  latitudinarianism — how,  so  far  from  being  fascinated 
by  its  charming,  he  would  smite  it  on  the  forehead — how,  so  far  from 
hesitating  to  denounce  it  and  expose  it  in  its  true  colours,  he 
would  scorn  the  very  idea  of  having  fellowship  with  it,  and 
would,  in  the  name  of  his  divine  Master,  hurl  against  it  the 
anathema,  "Though  we  or  an  angel  from  Heaven  preach  to  you 
any  other  Gospel  than  that  which  we  preached  to  you,  let  him  be 
accursed." 

How  important,  fathers  and  brethren,  is  it  for  us  to  remember  that, 
in  these  as  in  other  matters,  it  behoves  us  to  be  followers  of  him  even 
as  he  was  of  Christ  The  essential  idea  of  the  Church  is  that 
it  be  a  witness  to  God's  truth  as  revealed  and  inculcated  in  his 
written  Word.  The  Church  of  the  living  God  is  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth  ;  and  what  thus  holds  good  of  the  Church  collectively 
holds  good  also  of  the  various  Churches  or  congregations  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  throughout  the  world.  The  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  is,  as  it  were,  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  Church  thrives — 
it  is  the  light  which  the  Church  displays — the  food  which  the  Church 
distributes  for  the  sustenance  of  her  members — that  which  she  in- 
scribes on  her  banners,  and  uses  as  the  basis  of  her  authority  and  the 
means  of  her  victory.  And  only  in  so  far  as  the  Church  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  Church  is  faithful  to  the  truth,  can  she  prosper  and  enjoy 
the  favour  and  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty. 

Yet  this  is  directly  opposed  to  vague  notions  which  are  exten- 
sively prevalent  in  the  present  day,  and  which  blight  with  their  bane- 
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fill  influences  the  best  interests  of  true  ecclesiastical  prosperity. 
Those  who  favour  such  notions  wish  the  Church  to  be  an  open  plat- 
form for  the  indiscriminate  publication  of  all  sorts  of  human  specu- 
lations on  theological  subjects,  a  platform  on  which  persons  of  various 
religious  opinions  may  meet  and  debate  and  contradict  one  another's 
teaching,  throw  doubt  upon  everything,  promote  belief  in  nothing, 
and  discard  as  an  antiquated  badge  of  bondage  anything  like  the  ex- 
action of  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture. 

And  how  ought  we  to  behave  ourselves  under  such  circum- 
stances as  these  ?  Established  as  we  are  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  we  enjoy  special  advantages  which  entail  corresponding 
responsibilities,  and  must  aggravate  our  guilt  if  we  are  not  faith- 
ful In  respect  of  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  privileges,  there  is  no 
ecclesiastical  denomination,  either  established  or  unestablished, 
which  possesses  more  spiritual  freedom  than  we  have,  or  is  more 
favourably  circumstanced,  in  respect  of  outward  advantages,  for 
devotedly  serving  Him  who  is  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  Body — for  preaching  the  Word,  and  for  maintaining 
the  worship  and  discipline  which  His  apostles  practised  under  the 
sanction  of  His  divine  authority.  Indeed,  whereas  in  some  countries 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  State  to  fetter  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  the 
pre-eminence  of  our  own  national  establishment  in  this  respect  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  free  spiritual  jurisdiction  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  jrotected  by  the  statutes  of  our 
establishment 

But  what  can  our  establishment  or  any  other  outward  privileges 
profit  us  if  we  neglect  that  which  is  the  very  foundation  and  essence 
of  a  church's  usefulness,  and  without  which  no  denomination  claim- 
ing connection  with  the  Church  of  Christ  has  any  warrant  for  exist- 
ing? A  church  in  which  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  is  not  maintained 
jjid  insisted  on  and  placed  in  the  fore-front,  and  which,  however 
^ager  its  upholders  may  be  for  numerical  power,  lays  little  or  no  stress 
on  the  necessity  of  being  born  again,  and  is  more  taken  up  about  the 
externals  of  ecclesiastical  connection,  than  about  the  personal  salva- 
don  of  its  adherents — such  a  Church  misses  the  great  object  for 
vhich  the  Lord  founded  his  Church  on  the  earth,  and  proves  itself 
to  be  rather  a  cumberer  of  the  ground  than  a  blessing  in  the  midst 
cf  the  land. 

In  respect  of  external  work,  such  as  the  building  of  churches, 
azKl  the  endowing  of  new  parishes,  the  Church  of  Scotland  has 
bdeed  made  prodigious  progress  during  the  last  forty  years;  and 
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the  number  of  members  and  adherents  acknowledging  connection- 
with  her  far  surpasses  an3rthing  that  would  have  been  looked  on  forty 
years  ago  as  reasonably  probable.  In  such  matters  as  these  she  has 
certainly  been  gaining  ground  rather  than  losing  it  Has  she  been 
equally  progressive  and  prosperous  and  influential  for  good  in  matters 
more  immediately  spiritual — in  saving  souls,  in  providing,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  not  only  parochial  instrumenta- 
lities, ecclesiastical  organizations,  and  means  of  support  for  persons 
set  apart  to  the  ministry,  but  also  faithful  heralds  of  the  Cross,  who 
will  watch  for  souls,  and  proclaim  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ?  What 
could  it  profit  us  to  build  a  church  and  endow  it,  and  add  by  means 
of  it,  hundreds  to  our  church  membership,  if  we  were  to  put  into  the 
pulpit  a  man  who,  instead  of  preaching  the  word,  and  edifying  the 
children  of  God,  and  pointing  the  unsaved  to  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
would  entertain  his  hearers  with  his  own  speculations,  or  with  the 
speculations  of  others  on  philosophical  and  theological  subjects,  and 
would  seek,  in  matters  of  divine  worship,  to  provide  rather  an  attrac- 
tive entertainment  for  his  audience  than  favourable  opportunities  for 
worshipping,  in  Spirit  and  in  truth,  Him  who  is  a  spirit  ?  What  need 
is  there,  in  these  days  of  spiritual  restlessness,  for  us  to  take  heed  to 
the  apostolic  warning,  "  Look  to  yourselves,  that  we  lose  not  those 
things  which  we  have  wrought,  but  that  we  receive  a  full  reward. 
Whosoever  trangresseth,  and  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
hath  not  God.  He  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  he  hath 
both  the  Father  and  the  Son."  If  we  would  prosper  and  make  our 
position  impregnable,  our  speech  and  our  preaching  must  be,  not 
with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power ;  and  our  faith  must  stand,  not  in  the  wisdom 
of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God.  "  The  people  who  know  their 
God  shall  be  strong  and  do  exploits."  If,  to  increase  our  numbers, 
we  relax  our  discipline — if  we  confide  in  human  policy  rather  than  in 
the  protection  of  the  Almighty — ^if  we  seek  to  be  in  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  rather  than  with  the  written  Word  of  God — then 
we  but  furnish  our  opponents  with  the  strongest  of  all  arguments  for 
challenging  our  position  as  by  law  established. 

Let  us  on  the  contrary  view  the  establishment  of  the  Church,  not 
as  a  matter  of  worldly  policy,  but  as  an  act  of  homage  to  our  divine 
Redeemer.  Instead  of  sinking  down  into  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
imbecility,  and  weakly  speaking  as  if  disestablishment  were  inevit- 
able, let  us  watch,  and  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  and  quit  ourselves  like 
men,  and  be  strong ;  and  then  we  shall,  with  God's  help,  make  dis-^ 
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establishment  impossible.     If  we  boldly  and  prayerfully  rise  up  to  a 
sense  of  our  privileges  and  obligations  as  the  National  Church  of 
Scotland — if  we  seek,  till  we  obtain,  times  of  refreshing  from  the- 
presence  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  His  power — if  we  rid 
ourselves  from  the  ensnaring  fear  of  man,  and  aim  at  making  our 
national  establishment  faithful  and  true  in  the  sight  of  God,  rather 
than  merely  popular  in  the  estimation  of  men,  and  if,  in  a  spirit  of 
living,  active,  Christian  faith,  we  commit  our  case  to  God  and  con- 
fide in  his  protection,  we  need  not  fear  disestablishment,  but  may 
look  on  it  as  an  idle  dream.     In  such  circumstances  we  shall  rally 
round  us  devoted  men  and  women  who  love  the  truth  and  the  God 
of  truth,  and  rejoice  in  Him  who  is  the  Way  and  the  Truth  and  the 
Life — Christian  men  and  women  who  will  be  far  more  influential  for 
the  good  and  stability  of  the  establishment  than  any  number  of 
worldly-minded  supporters    can    be,   but  whom    the    time-serving 
schemes  of  a  so-called  comprehensiveness  would  not  comprehend, 
but  would,  on  the  contrary,  deter  and  exclude. 

If  we  are  thus  true  and  faithful  to  Him  whom  we  profess  to  serve, 
and  if  we  accordingly  make  the  office  of  the  ministry  a  guarantee  for 
soundness  in  the  faith,  and  the  privileges  of  church  membership  a 
guarantee  for  a  consistent  Christian  life,  we  may  look  on  the  agita- 
tion for  disestablishment  with  complacency ;  and  if  we  are  told  that 
the  time  for  disestablishment  has  come,  we  may  reply  that  the  time 
has  nof  come,  and  that,  God  helping  us,  it  shall  not  come  ;  for  when 
the  enemy  cometh  in  like  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  shall  lift  up 
a  standard  against  him.  May  God  grant  that,  through  His  grace 
and  guidance  and  blessing,  we,  and  our  brethren  in  the  ministry  and 
in  the  eldership  throughout  our  beloved  land,  may,  in  these  days  of 
doubt  and  sophistry  and  unbelief,  know  how  to  behave  ourselves  in 
the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth. 


ALEXANDER  SEATON. 

By   D.    Hay   Fleming,    St.   Andrews. 

Knox,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  after  giving  an  account  of 
Patrick  Hamilton's  martyrdom  and  doctrines,  says  that  when  the 
cniel  wolves  had,  as  they  supposed,  clean  devoured  the  prey,  they 
foond  themselves  in  worse  case  than  before,  for  within  St.  Andrews, 
yea,  almost  within  the  whole  realm,   inquiry  was  made  into  the 
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reasons  of  Hamilton's  death,  and  soon  many  began  to  doubt  that 
which  they  had  formerly  held  as  certain  truth.  Even  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews  and  St.  Leonard's  College  and  the  novices  of  the 
Abbey  "  begane  to  smell  somwhat  of  the  veritie,  and  to  espy  the 
vanitie  of  the  receaved  superstitioun."  Within  a  few  years  afterwards, 
Knox  continues,  both  Black  and  Grey  Friars  began  publicly  to  preach 
against  the  pride  and  idle  life  of  bishops,  and  against  the  abuses  of 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  estate.  He  refers  to  the  preaching  of  Friar 
William  Arth,  to  Lindsay's  advice  to  James  Beaton,  and  to  the  cases 
of  "  Sandie  Furrour  "  and  Richard  Carmichael.  And  then  he  says, 
but  God  shortly  afterwards  raised  up  against  them  strongeir  champions, 
for  Alexander  Seaton,  a  Black  Friar,  of  good  learning  and  estimation, 
began  to  tax  the  corrupt  doctrine  of  the  Papistry. 

During  a  whole  Lent,  Seaton  taught  the  commandments  of  God 
only,  ever  beating  into  his  hearer's  ears  that  God's  law  had  not  been 
truly  taught  for  many  years,  as  its  purity  had  been  obscured  by  the 
traditions  of  men.     His  usual  propositions  were — that  Christ  is  the 
end  and  perfection  of  the  law ;  that  there  is  no  sin  where  God's  law 
is  not  violated ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  man's  power  to  satisfy  for  sin, 
but  that  the  remission  thereof  comes  by  unfeigned  repentance,  and 
by  faith  apprehending  God  the  Father,  merciful  in  Christ  Jesus,  His 
Son.     As  he  did  not  even  mention  Purgatory,  pardons,  pilgrimages, 
or  prayers  to  saints,  which  were  the  usual  topics  for  the  preachers 
of  those  times,  he  was  suspected  of  heresy,  but  nothing  was  said 
publicly  against  him,  until  Lent  was  ended  and  he  had  gone  to 
Dundee.     Then  one  who  was  hired  for  the  purpose  openly  condemned 
the  doctrines  he  had  taught.     When  this  came  to  his  ears,  he  at  once 
returned  to  St.  Andrews,  "  caused  immediatlie  to  jow  the  bell,"  and 
intimated  that  he  would  preach.     In  his  sermon  he  more  plainly  than 
ever  affirmed  what  he  had  previously  said,  and  added  that  there  were 
no  true  bishops  in  Scotland,  if  these  should  be  known  by  the  notes 
and  virtues  which  Paul  required  in  them.     This  was  carried  as  with 
wings  to  James  Beaton,  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  who,  without 
delay,  sent  for  Seaton,  and,  with  grievous  complaints,  accused  him 
sharply  of  having  spoken  so  slanderously  of  the  dignity  of  bishops,  as 
to  say,  "  That  it  behoved  a  bishop  to  be  a  preacher,  or  else  he  was  but 
a  dumb  dog,  and  fed  not  the  flock,  but  fed  his  own  belly."     Seaton 
promptly  replied,  "  My  lord,  the  reporters  of  such  things  are  manifest 
liars  ! "     Beaton  with  joy  exclaimed,  "  Your  answer  pleases  me  well ; 
I  never  could  think  of  you,  that  you  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  affirm 
such  things."     And  then  he  cried,  '*  Where  are  these  knaves  that  have 
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brought  me  this  tale  ?  "  The  informers  compeared  and  adhered  to 
what  they  had  said,  but  Seaton  still  replied  that  they  were  liars. 
While  the  witnesses  were  being  multiplied,  he  turned  to  Beaton  and 
said,  "  My  lord,  you  may  see  and  consider  what  ears  these  asses  have, 
who  cannot  discern  betwixt  Paul,  Isaiah,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi, 
and  Friar  Alexander  Seaton.  In  very  deed,  my  lord,  I  said  that 
Paul  says,  '  It  behoveth  a  bishop  to  be  a  teacher ;  *  that  Isaiah  sayeth, 
*  That  they  that  feed  not  the  flock  are  dumb  dogs ; '  and  that 
Zechariah  sayeth,  *  They  are  idle  pastors.*  I  of  my  own  head  affirmed 
nothing,  but  declared  what  the  Spirit  of  God  had  before  pronounced ; 
at  whom,  my  lord,  if  ye  be  not  offended,  justly  ye  cannot  be  offended 
at  me.  And  so  yet  again,  my  lord,  I  say  that  they  are  manifest  liars 
that  reported  unto  you,  that  I  said.  That  you  and  others  that  preach 
not  are  no  bishops,  but  belly  gods."  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  Archbishop  was  highly  offended  with  Seaton's  answer  and  bold- 
ness. "  Yitt,"  adds  Knox,  "  durst  he  nott  hasard  for  that  present  to 
execute  his  malice  conceaved ;  for  nott  onlye  feared  he  the  learnyng 
and  bold  spreit  of  the  man,  hot  also  the  favour  that  he  had,  alsweall 
of  the  people,  as  of  the  Prince,  King  James  the  Fyft,  of  whome  he 
had  good  credite  j  for  he  was  at  that  tyme  his  confessour,  and  had 
exhorted  him  to  the  fear  of  God,  to  the  meditatioun  of  Goddis  law, 
and  onto  puritie  of  lyiff." 

There  was  probably  another  reason  why  Beaton  was  somewhat 

afraid  to  execute  his  vengeance  on  Seaton.     Christopher  Andersen 

says  that  the  Friar's  Lent  sermons  were  preached  in  the  Cathedral 

itself — that  he  stood  on  the  very  spot  where  Hamilton's  murderers 

had  sat  in  judgment !     But  he  has  given  no  authority  for  this  state 

meat     Dr.  Lorimer,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Hamilton,  says  that  we  may 

safely  infer  that  Seaton  was  "a  member  of  the   Convent   of  St. 

Andrews,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  to   preach  in   the 

principal  church  of  that  city,  for  the  space  of  a  whole  Lentern."     He, 

likewise,   gives  no  authority ;    and    in  his  Scottish   Reformation, 

written  three  years  later,  he  merely  says  that  it  was  in  "  one  of  the 

churches  of  St.  Andrews."     Lorimer's  inference,  however,  was  well 

founded.     Last  summer  I  had  occasion  to  examine  an  Abstract  of  the 

Writs  of  the  City  of  St  Andrews,  and  there  I  found  that  Seaton  was 

Prior  of  the  Black  Friars,  as  Campbell — Hamilton's  accuser — had 

hecn  before  him.     The  Dominican  Convent  founded  at  St  Andrews, 

ia  1274,  had  become  so  dilapidated  in  its  buildings  and  revenues  that 

it  had  usually  only  one  resident  friar ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 

moral  and  intellectual  reform  of  this  order  by  John  Adam,  its  Pro- 
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vincial,  it  became  necessary  that  it  should  be  well  represented  in  the- 
ecclesiastical  capital;  steps  were  taken  for  that  purpose  in  1516,  and 
"  erelong  the  restored  monastery  arose  from  its  ruins  in  new  archi- 
tectural splendour  and  internal  equipment."  Seaton  therefore  held 
a  high  position  among  the  ecclesiastics  of  St.  Andrews,  independent 
of  being  confessor  to  the  King.  Anderson  says  that  Beaton  dared 
not  venture  so  soon  on  another  martyrdom,  and  in  this  he  sees  a 
negative  testimony  to  the  power  of  Hamilton's  death.  But  his 
assumption  is  founded  on  the  date  he  affixes  to  Seaton's  preaching, 
and  that  will  be  shown  to  be  wrong. 

The  Archbishop  and  his  comrades,  seeing  the  danger  that  would 
arise  to  their  estate  if  the  familiarity  continued  between  the  King 
and  the  Prior,  easily  induced  the  Grey  Friars  to  traduce  him  as  a 
heretic  The  youthful  King,  who  has  been  well  characterised  by 
Knox  as  a  "  camall  Prince,"  was  the  readier  to  receive  their  accusa- 
tions, as  Seaton's  faithful  admonitions  had  been  a  terror  to  his  guilty 
conscience.  James  freely  subscribed  their  accusations,  affirming 
that  he  knew  more  of  that  than  they  did,  for  by  such  things,  as  he 
had  shown  him  under  confession,  he  knew  that  he  smelt  of  the  new 
doctrine ;  and  promised  to  follow  the  Bishops'  council  in  punishing 
him  and  all  others  of  that  sect.  Having  heard  of  these  proceedings, 
through  his  friends,  and  noticing  the  King's  altered  countenance 
towards  him,  Seaton,  attired  in  the  habit  of  his  order,  left  the 
country.  On  reaching  Berwick  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King,  which, 
says  Dr.  Lorimer,  "remains  a  noble  memorial  of  Seyton's  manly 
loyalty,  both  to  his  King  and  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice — 
every  word  of  it  is  spoken  like  a  patriot  and  a  Christian."  The 
letter  is  given  in  full  by  Knox,  Calderwood,  and  Keith.  He  reminds 
the  King  that  his  power  and  authority  to  exercise  justice  are  derived 
from  God,  and  that  all  mortal  kings  are  only  servants  to  the  immortal 
Prince,  Christ  Jesus.  His  leaving  for  England  was  known  to  the 
King,  but  not  the  cause,  which  was  that  the  bishops  and  kirkmerh 
were  apparently  king  and  James  their  subject,  and  because,  against 
all  law,  they  would  allow  none  whom  they  called  heretic  to  speak  or 
have  defence.  He  departed,  hoping  for  a  better  time,  when  God 
would  illume  his  eyes  to  give  every  man  audience  who  was  accused 
•  to  the  death,  as  he  should  and  might,  and  was  bound  by  God's  law 
to  do.  To  show  that  he  was  in  earnest,  he  offered  to  return  if  he 
would  hear  his  defence,  and  cause  the  ablest  bishop  or  abbot,  friar 
or  secular,  to  impugn  him  by  the  law  of  God,  and  should  he  be 
found  wrong — the  King  being  present  and  judge — he  would  submit 
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to  any  pain.  It  was  not  fear  but  distrust  that  moved  him  to  depart 
According  to  their  own  law,  every  man,  accused  for  his  life,  should 
b2fe  his  just  defence,  and  his  accusers  should  be  produced  This 
he  undertook  to  prove,  and  to  suffer  death  if  he  failed  The  King 
ought  to  be  no  longer  blinded,  but  consider  that  their  great  objects 
loe  to  augment  their  insatiable  avarice  and  ambition,  to  keep  down 
die  poor  lieges,  and  put  the  temporal  lords  out  of  his  counsel 
Should  they  succeed,  the  King  must  of  necessity  be  guided  by  them. 
He  asked  James  to  give  a  copy  to  the  clergy,  and  to  keep  the 
pdncipal  to  himself,  that  he  might  see  whether  he  adhered  to  its 
tenns.  "This  letter  was  delivered,"  says  Knox,  "to  the  Kingis 
avin  handis,"  and  was  read  by  many.  Seaton  waited  for  a  reply,  but 
Deceived  none.  As  Knox  puts  it,  what  could  admonitions  avail 
wfaexe  the  pride  and  corruption  of  prelates  commanded  what  they 
pleased,  and  the  flattery  of  courtiers  fostered  the  insolent  prince  in 
all  im^uety  ? 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  little  time  was  allowed  to  elapse 

after  Seaton's  interview  with  Beaton  ere  he  was  denounced  to  the 

King;  but  the  exact  period  when  these  events  took  place  is  still 

unkDOwn.     Knox  has  given  no  date ;  and  Calderwood  confesses  that 

he  cannot  find  the  precise  time,  but  as  Knox  placed  him  as  a  sufferer 

kx  the  truth  not  long  after  Hamilton's  death,  he  inserted  his  notice 

cf  him  before  that  of  Alesius.     Dr.  Cunningham  of  Crieff,  however, 

has  no  difficulty  in  stating  that  the  flames  which  consumed  Hamilton 

''had  scarcely  died  out  among  his  ashes "  when  Seaton  began  to 

pleach  his  famous  sermons.      And  Dr.   Cook  says  that  the  Lent 

daring  which  he  preached  was   the  one  immediately  succeeding 

Hamilton's  death.     On  such  a  point,  it  would  not  have  been  worth 

^ule  to  refer  to  Cunningham  and  Cook  had  they  stood  alone.     But 

Spotswood  has  said  that  it  was  ^*  the  Lent  following ; ''  Burnet  has 

caDcd  it  "  the  next  Lent ; "  and  Christopher  Anderson  has  declared 

that  it  was  "  almost  immediately  after  the  martyr  had  gone  to  receive 

his  crown."     As  Hamilton  was  burned  on  the  last  day  of  February, 

1527,  or,  as  now  reckoned,   1528,  Seaton's  preaching  and  flight, 

according  to  Cunningham,  Cook,  Spotswood,  Burnet,  and  Anderson, 

ODsthave  occurred  ii\  the  spring  of  1528.     Indeed,  Anderson  has 

taied  that  it  has  been  "  expressly  affirmed  "  that  the  letter  was  dated 

^  1528,  but  he  does  not  say  by  whom ;  and  he  finds  fault  with  those 

btorians  who  have  been  so  inaccurate  as  to  say  that  these  events 

Opened  ^  in  the  IjGDX,  following"  since  Hamilton  died  on  the  third 

^  of  Lent ;  while  he  praises  Keith  for  his  exactness  in  marking  the 
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time  as  "  that  Lent"  But  Keith  may  have  borrowed  the  expressic 
from  Petrie,  and  the  only  authority  which  that  earlier  author  gives 
Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation  ;  so  that,  after  all,  these  vario 
historians  may  each  have  been  misled  by  an  erroneous  reading 
what  Knox  has  said ;  in  the  same  way  as  Lorimer,  doubtless  by 
slip  of  his  pen,  has  quoted  Knox's  expression  as  "  during  the  who 
of  that  Lent,"  though  on  the  preceding  page  he  had  given 
correctly — *'  for  the  space  of  a  whole  Lentem."  So  far  was  Lorim 
from  supposing  that  it  was  the  Lent  of  1528,  that  he  said,  "  there  a 
good  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  was  in  1532."  Elsewhere,  he  h; 
stated  that  "it  was  probably  in  1530  or  1531."  And  David  Lair 
suggests  that  it  may  have  been  in  1535  or  1536.  Amid  all  this  u: 
certainty  and  guessing,  it  is  somewhat  relieving  to  find  that  in  tl 
Abstract  of  Writs,  formerly  mentioned,  there  is  a  contract 
excambion,  dated  the  9th  of  January,  1530,  betwixt  Alexand 
Seaton,  Prior  of  the  place  of  the  Predicant  Friars  in  St  Andrew 
with  consent  of  the  convent,  and  of  John  Grierson,  Provincial  of  tl 
Order  on  the  one  part,  and  the  chaplains  of  six  altars,  with  consei 
of  the  Provost,  Bailies,  and  Council,  as  patrons,  on  the  other  par 
As  the  year  at  that  time  began  on  the  2Sth  of  March,  the  date  < 
this  contract,  according  to  our  mode  of  reckoning,  would  be  the  Qt 
of  January,  1531.  And,  therefore,  it  must  have  been,  at  least,  thrc 
years  after  Hamilton's  martyrdom  before  Seatort  stood  in  the  gap  5 
a  witness  for  the  truth. 

David  Laing  has  stated  that  an  Alexander  Seaton  became  a  licent 
ate  at  St  Andrews  in  1501 ;  but,  as  Calderwood  has  preserved  tl 
fact,  that  the  confessor  was  a  brother  of  Ninian  Seaton,  Laird  < 
Tough,  and  therefore  youngest  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Seaton  of  Toug 
and  Tillybody  ;  I-aing  identifies  him  with  another  Alexander  Seatoi 
who  appears  with  David  Seaton  among  those  determinants  i 
1 5 16,  and  intrants  in  15 18,  who  paid  the  highest  fees.  Lain 
also  points  out  that  in  the  Haddington  Protocol  Book,  Magisit 
Alexander  Seytoun  is  mentioned  as  a  witness  to  a  deed  of  Georg< 
Lord  Seytoun,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1524,  which  shows  that  h 
had  completed  his  academical  course,  and  was  then  in  Scotland. 

Little  is  known  regarding  him  after  his  flight  into  England,  excep 
that  he  went  to  London,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  Duke  c 
Suffolk,  the  brother-in-law  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  that  he  publicl; 
preached  the  Gospel  for  several  years  with  great  acceptance  ;  that  h< 
was  examined  before  Bishop  Gardiner  in  1541,  and  died  in  th< 
following  year.     Foxe,  who  describes  him  as  "  a  Scottishman,  and  : 
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wortby  preacher,"  says  that  he  was  denounced,  detected,  and  pre- 
sented, by  three  priests,  the  thu-d  of  whom  was  afterwards  converted 
to  the  same  doctrine  himself.     His  adversaries  picked  out  fifteen 
objecrions  to  a  sermon  he  preached  at  St.  Antholine's,  and  these  the 
Martyrologist  has  preserved  to  show  "  not  only  what  true  doctrine 
Seaton  then  preached,  consonant  to  the  Scriptures;  but  also  what 
wrangling  cavillers  can  do,  in  depraving  what  is  right,  or  in  wresting 
what  is  well  meant,  or  in  carping  at  what  they  understand  not,  or  in 
seeking  out  faults  where  none  are."     In  his  written  answers,  he  as- 
serted that  he  had  never  spoken  some  of  the  objectionable  words, 
and  that   in  many  other  things  his  meaning  was  misrepresented  ; 
nevertheless,  then  articles  were  laid  to  his  charge,  the  chief  of  which 
were   preaching  free  justification  by  faith  in   Christ,   against  false 
confidence   in    good  works,   man's  free    will,   and   affirming    that 
private  masses,  dirges,  and  other  prayers  did  not  profit  departed 
souls.      Foxe  also   states  that,  bearing  a  faggot,   he  recanted  at 
Piul's  Cross.     Knox,  in  drawing  up  his  brief  notice  of  Seaton's  career 
in  England,  probably  had  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments  before  him  ; 
and  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  Seaton's  recantation,  reveals  his 
own  kindly  and  sympathising  nature.     Albeit,  the  craftiness,  he  says, 
of  Winchester  and  others  circumvented  the  said  Alexander,  so  that  they 
caused  him,  at  Paul's  Cross,  to  affirm  certain  things  that  repugned  to 
his  former  true  doctrine  ;  yet,  no  doubt,  as  God  had  potently  reigned 
with  him  in  all  his  life,  so  also  in  his  death,  which  shortly  after  fol- 
lowed, he  found  the  mercy  of  his  God,  on  which  he  ever  exhorted 
men  to  depend.     Grave  doubts,  however,  have  been  thrown  on  the 
allied  recantation.     Christopher  Anderson  alleges  that  when  Seaton 
was  examined  before  Gardiner,  he  denied  no  point  which  he  had 
formerly  taught,  and  for  support  refers  to  Foxe.     Probably,  his  state- 
ment is  correct,  though  his  authority  contradicts  it.     He  further  says 
that  Seaton  "  even  continued  to  preach  the  truths  with  which  he  had 
been  charged."     I-aing,  in  the  appendix  to  Knox's  History,  quotes 
the  title  of  a  small  tract — a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Archi- 
episcopal   Library  at  Lambeth — containing  Seaton's  recantation  or 
declaration.     But  Spotswood  speaks  of  his  having  left  treatises  behind 
him,  showing  what  was  his  belief  of  most  of  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith;  and  says  that  "his  Examinarion  by  Gardiner  and 
Bonner  (which  he  likewise  published,  discovering  the  policies  they 
nsed  to  circumvene  him),  doth  testify  his  constancy  in  the  truth,  and 
diat  he  never  denied  any  point  which  formerly  he  had  taught."    Dr. 
MOie,  in  his  Notes  to  Knox's  life,  says  that  Foxe  had  not  seen  this 
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Examination,. and  that  "we  learn  from  another  quarter,  that,  after  his 
trial,  he  continued  to  preach  the  truths  for  which  he  had  been  ac- 
<:used.''  Probably,  Anderson  meant  to  cite  Spotswood  or  M*Crie,  and 
wrote  **  Foxe  "  by  mistake  ;  but,  at  anyrate,  M*Crie  is  trustworthy. 
Calderwood  has  said  that  Seaton  "  was  of  a  quicke  ingyne,  and  tall 
stature."  And  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  when  he  died, 
in  1542,  it  was  in  the  family  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, who  had  retained  him  as  his  chaplain,  and  by  whom  he  had  been 
made  a  free  denizen. 
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2.   AMOS. 

To  Nicodemus,   the  Jewish  rabbi  who  came  secretly  to  talk  with 
Him,  Jesus  spoke  of  the  divine  and  eterial  Spirit  and  of  His  working 
♦on  the  soul  of  man.     He  pressed  nature  into  the  service  of  His 
truth,  as  He  was  accustomed  very  often  to  do.     It  was  late  at  night 
when  He  had  the  interview  with  the  master  in  Israel      During  the 
pauses  in  the  conversation,  the  two — the  eager  scholar  and  the 
gracious  Teacher — may  have  heard  the  wind  without  as  it  moaned 
along  the  narrow  streets  and  lanes  of  Jerusalem.     And  here,  the  Lord 
felt,  in  this  force^of  the  outward  world,  there  was  an  apt  emblem  of 
that  breath  of  God  which  stirs  and  renews  the  human  heart.     For 
how  entirely  free  the  wind  is!      "  It  bloweth  where  it  listeth."     It  is 
not  fettered  by  any  restraining  influence.     It  sweeps  on,  as  if  it 
followed  its  own  wayward  and  momentary  impulses.     It  seems  to  us 
an  imperious,  self-determined  power,  alike  in  the  paths  which  it 
adopts  and  in  the  strength  which  it  puts  forth.      Sometimes  it  is  so 
gentle  that  the  blades  of  grass  hardly  so  much  as  quiver  as  it  passes  over 
them.     But  at  other  moments  nothing  can  stand  before  its  onslaught ; 
the  proudest  trees  bend  and  break  when  it  assails  them ;  whatever  is 
weak  and  fragile  escapes  only  by  an  abject  submission.     The  voice 
of  the  wind  may  be  a  whisper  that  is  scarcely  heard,  or  a  passionate 
:  sobbing  like  that  of  a  soul  in  grief,  or  the  wild  roar  of  a  beast  of  prey. 
Just  as  free  and  many-sided,  Christ  said,  is  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.     He  blesses  whom  He  will.     He  conducts  the  children 
of  men  by  strangely  diverse  methods  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
He  uses  them  for  widely  different  purposes,  when  He  has  made  them 
.  acquainted  with  its  light  and  life. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  His  working  on  the  individual  heart  that  we 
have  proofs  of  the  absolutely  unfettered  character  of  His  activity.  We 
see  the  same  thing  in  His  creation  of  a  sacred  literature.     In  plan- 
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ning  the  Word  of  Life  He  has  paid  little  heed  to  our  anticipations 

or  prejudices.     The  Bible,  if  we  had  had  the  scheming  of  it,  would 

probably  have  been  uniform  and  narrow  and  symmetrical ;  but  the 

Bible  of  the  Spirit  is  not  so.  \Vhat  an  inexhaustible  variety  there  is  in  it ! 

It  is  a  vast  gulf,  not  of  time  alone  but  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  which 

lies  between  the  Book  of  Psalms  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans — 

between  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  thejletter  to  Philemon — between 

the  simple  and  touching  pastoral  of  Ruth  and  the  sublime  visions  of 

the  Revelation — between  the  laws  recorded  in  Leviticus  and  the  glad 

udings  expounded  by  John.    The  light  "  that  never  was  on  sea  or 

land  '  falls  across' the  whole ;  but  it  is  a  very  varied  landscape  which 

it  brightens  up.     The  wind  of  God  breathes  life  into  every  section  ; 

but  it  blows  as  it  lists.     It  threatens  now ;  and  again  it  pleads  with 

yearning  tones  that  break  almost  into  weeping ;  and  yet  again  it  has 

a  sound  like  strains  of  sweet  music,  which  win  the  attention  and  melt 

the  hearts  of  all  who  hearken. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  perfect  freeness  with  which  the  Holy 

Ghost  selected  the  men  who  spoke  in  old  time  to  the  fathers  could 

be  desired  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  contrast  between 

Joel  and  Amos.     Not  more  than  half  a  century  separated  the  periods 

o<  their  prophetic  activity ;  and  perhaps  they  had  actually  looked|one 

another  in  the  face.      They  were  both  men  of  God,  both  natives  of 

the  same  little  land,  both  commissioned  to  preach  to  one  people — 

the  people  whom  Jehovah  had  chosen  for  His  own.     Yet  they  were 

entirely  distinct  in  temperament  and  in  personal  surroundings.     Joel 

*as  tender  and  pitiful,  and  Amos  rigorous  and  severe.     Joel's  words 

were  those  of  a  cultured  citizen  ;  Amos  sprang  from  the  poor  of  the 

people,  and  his  language  was  simpler  and  stronger  and  more  keen 

and  cutting,  coming  from  the  heart  of  a  man  who  had  himself  borne 

the  yoke  in  his  youth.     Joel  was  a  child  of  the  busy  town  ;  Amos 

was  a  child  of  the  quiet  country-side,  summoned  from  the  spade  and 

the  goad  to  preach  to  the  educated  ranks  of  men.     But  the  Holy 

Spirit  shone  through  both  alike,  and  spoke  with  the  lips  of  both. 

For  there   are   seasons  when   His  light  is  the   white   light  of  the 

diamond,  and  other  seasons  when  it  is  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  ruby. 

His  voice  may  be  compassionate  to-day,  and  full  of  an  awful  solemnity 

to-morrow. 

It  is  of  the  prophet  Amos  that  we  are  to  think  at  present.  Let  us 
look  at  the  history  of  the  man  himself,  and  then  at  the  book  which 
he  has  written. 

I.  What  was  the  history  of  the  man  ?  They  are  but  hints  and 
glimpses  of  his  biography  which  he  gives  us  ;  but,  slight  as  they  are, 
they  tell  us  a  good  deal. 

His  home  was  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  not  in  any  of  its  great 
centres  of  life,  but  in  the  little  town  of  Tekoa,  which  lies  some  six 
miles  south  of  Bethlehem.  Far  away  on  the  horizon  he  saw  the 
summits  of  Olivet,  which  were  so  well  kno^vTi  to  Joel ;  but  the  scenes 
among  which  he  was  nurtured  were  different  altogether  from  those 
fiimiliar  to  one  born  and  trained  in  the  city.  Though  Tekoa  was 
itself  a  fruitful  spot,  well  adapted  for  flocks  and  for  the  cultivation  of 
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the  sycamore-fig,  it  lay  on  the  very  edge  of  the  wilderness.  Immedi- 
ately beyond  it  fertility  ceased.  The  eye  looked  out  on  rugged  and 
desolate  mountains,  and  through  the  gorges  between  the  barren  hills 
glittered  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  this  last  outpost  which  man 
had  snatched  from  nature,  Amos  had  his  birthplace  ;  and  most  of  his 
life  was  spent  among  these  solitudes.  He  was  one  of  the  herdsmen 
of  the  district,  not  himself  the  owner  of  large  flocks,  but  simply  the 
guardian  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  that  belonged  to  another.  ^ 
Certainly  he  could  not  claim  that  he  was  numbered  among  the 
wealthy  of  the  land.  He  was  a  poor  man,  and  his  usual  food,  he 
tells  us,  was  the  sycamore  fruit,  one  of  the  coarsest  and  least  desirable 
of  tril  the  fruits  of  Canaan.  But  the  prophet's  vision  and  faculty  are 
not  the  prerogatives  of  the  rich,  and  God's  grace  can  exalt  those  of 
low  degree  to  the  chief  seats  in  His  kingdom. 

In  the  loneliness  of  the  desert,  Amos  was  prepared  little  by  little 
for  his  life-task.  Just  ^as  before  the  tumultuous  storm  of  Paul's 
missionary  career,  there  was  a  mysterious  pause,  a  breathless  calm, 
when  he  "  went  away  into  Arabia,"  in  order  that  there,  separated 
from  the  noisy  world,  his  heart  might  receive  in  quietness  the  teach- 
ing of  God,  so  Amos  learned  in  secret  the  lessons  which  he  was  to 
publish  openly.  If  we  study  his  prophecy,  we  shall  find  that  he  was 
taught  wisdom  by  two  great  instructors.  He  read  much  in  the  book 
of  nature  which  lay  open  before  him.  The  imagery  of  his  visions  is 
drawn  from  his  life  in  the  country.  The  locusts  in  the  meadow,  the 
basket  of  fruit,  the  shepherds  fighting  with  the  lions  for  their  prey, 
the  sifting  of  com,  the  foaming  winter  torrents  that  descend  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  midnight  sky  in  which  the  seven  stars  and  Orion  shine 
conspicuously — such  are  his  metaphors.  Of  this  prophet  Mr.  Brown- 
ing might  have  written,  as  he  has  written  of  David  in  a  poem  which 
breathes  the  free  desert  air  and  the  genuine  Semitic  spirit,  that  these 
were  his  delights : 

**  The  leaping  from  rock  unto  rock, 
The  strong  rending  of  boughs  from  the  fir-tree,  the  cool  silver  shock 
Of  the  plunge  in  the  pool's  living  water,  the  hunt  of  the  bear, 
And  the  sultriness  showing  the  lion  is  couched  in  his  lair  ; 
And  the  meal,  the  rich  dates  yellowed  over  with  gold  dust  divine. 
And  the  locust  flesh  steeped  in  the  pitcher,  the  deep  draught  of  wine. 
And  the  sleep  in  the  dried  river  channel,  where  bulrushes  tell 
That  the  water  was  wont  to  go  warbling  so  softly  and  well."  * 

It  was  the  sublime  and  tragic  in  the  outside  world,  rather  than  the 
merely  beautiful,  which  fascinated  the  mind  of  Amos.  When  the 
writer  of  such  a  Psalm  as  the  nineteenth  opened  his  eyes  on  nature, 
he  beheld  it  with  a  gaze  of  childlike  joy.  To  him  it  seemed  the  personi- 
fication of  gladness.  The  sun  was  like  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of 
his  chamber,  and  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  race.     But  the 

'  It  is  true  that  the  word  Ndqed,  by  which  Amos  designates  himself,  is  applied 
in  2  Kings  iii.  4  to  Mesha,  king  of  Moab — the  king  so  interesting  to  us  as  being 
the  subject  of  the  inscription  on  the  Moabite  stone — applied  to  him  as  the  rich 
proprietor  of  a  choice  breed  of  sheep.  But  Amos  tells  us  that  he  followed  the 
flock  as  a  simple  shepherd  (vii.  14,  15).  The  sheep  were  not  his  possession,  they 
wore  only  his  care. 

»  The  lines  are  from  the  wonderful  poem  of  **  Saul." 
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prophet  looked  on  the  world  with  other  eyes.  He  was  impressed  by 
the  nakedness  and  cbangelessness  of  the  desert  on  the  confines  of 
which  be  had  his  home,  by  the  overwhelming  grandeur  of  the 
heavens  which  bent  over  him  at  nights  as  he  watched  beside  his 
flocks,  by  the  conflict  and  death  which  he  saw  around  him.  This 
pioneness  to  meditate  on  the  more  terrible  aspects  of  the  outer  world 
was  to  colour  his  words  when  God  called  him  away  from  the  sheep- 
folds.  He  loved  to  point  his  teaching  by  wild  and  disquieting 
images  taken  from  what  he  had  himself  seen,  telling  his  hearers  how 
Jehovah  would  crush  Israel  "  as  a  waggon  full  of  sheaves  presses  what 
k uader  it,"  how  the  remnant  left  of  the  people  would  be  "as  when 
tiie  shepherd  saves  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion  two  feet  or  a  p'cce  of 
an  ear,"  how  like  some  devouring  animal  the  Lord  would  roar  out  of 
Zbn  on  the  shuddering  and  doomed  nation.  Thus,  from  the  great 
picture-book  of  nature,  Amos  gleaned  many  profound  thoughts  and 
many  solemn  truths. 

But  during  those  years  of  preparation  he  read  deeply,  too,  in 
another  book — the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord.  It  was  his  medita- 
tion day  and  night.  •  He  brooded  over  the  revelation  which  before 
his  time  God  had  given  to  His  people.  He  traced  His  doings  in 
history,  in  the  vicissitudes  which  had  befallen  the  nation  of  Israel,  and 
in  those  of  other  nations  too.  In  this  fashion  he  sought  to  gather  for 
himself  some  conception  of  the  divine  character,  and  some  under- 
standing of  the  principles  which  regulate  the  divine  government. 
That  his  endeavour  was  not  in  vain  his  writings  make  very  clear.  In 
his  solitude  he  learned  much  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man  ;  and,  when 
at  last  he  came  forth  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Lord  to  the  mightiest 
m  the  land,  he  was  able  to  enforce  his  declarations  by  many  refer- 
ences to  God's  dealings  in  the  past.  The  law  of  Moses  was  familiar 
to  him,  and  he  recalled  its  commandments  and  threatenings  to  the 
minds  of  his  listeners.*  He  knew  of  the  forty  years'  march  through 
the  wilderness,  and  of  the  idolatry  into  which  the  people  fell  in 
foraier  days.-  He  reiterated  in  some  of  its  very  expressions  the 
prophecy  of  Balaam  against  Moab.^  He  hinted  at  the  story  of  Jacob 
and  Esau,  when  he  denounced  the  sin  of  Edom.*  He  repeated  once 
and  again  the  phrases  of  his  predecessor  Joel.'  It  had  long  been  his 
habit  to  ponder  the  words  and  works  of  the  Lord,  and  they  gave  him 
wisdom,  and  rendered  him  capable  of  undertaking  the  strange  and 
onerous  mission  which  was  at  length  entrusted  to  him.  We  cannot 
but  wonder  whether  there  were  many  shepherds  in  Judah  so  thought- 
ful and  so  devoted  to  communion  with  God  as  this  man.  We  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  bleak  and  lonely  desert  was  the  best  of  all  schools 

*  "There  are  verbal  reminiscences  of  the  Pentateuch,  interwoven  with  the  words 
of  Amos,  which  pre-suppose  that  it  was  in  the  memory  of  both  the  prophet  and^his 
bearers  in  Israel." — Pusey,  The  Minor  Prophets, 

*  Amos  ii.  lo  ;  v.  25,  26. 

5  Compare  his  words,  "  Moab  shall  die  with  tumult,"  with  those  of  Balaam  in 
Numb.  xxiv.  17,  where  the  Star  of  Jacob  is  said  to  **  smite  the  corners  of  Moab 
and  destroy  all  the  children  of  tumult.'* 

"•  "  His  brother,"  chap.  i.  11.,  is,  of  course,  Jacob. 

5  Compare  Amos  i.  2  with  Joel  iii.  16  ;  Amos  v.  18  with  Joel  ii.  i  et  seq. 
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for  Amos.  There  he  was  moulded  into  fitness  for  a  great  and 
perilous  enterprise.  There,  like  Moses  and  Elijah  and  John  the 
Baptist,  he  was  taught  by  God  Himself, 

And  one  day  the  wilderness  life  came  suddenly  to  an  end.  He  re- 
ceived the  call  of  Jehovah  to  special  work.  The  glory  and  the 
burden  of  the  prophet  were  laid  upon  him.  How  the  wish  of  heaven 
was  indicated  we  cannot  tell ;  but  there  was  not  a  doubt  left  on  the 
mind  of  Amos  that  God  had  summoned  him  to  unwonted  scenes  and 
hazardous  duty.  He  had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  he  desired 
none.  The  fire,  which  Jeremiah  felt,  burned  within  him,  and  he  could 
not  stay.  "  The  lion  had  roared,"  he  said  in  his  own  characteristic 
style — once  for  all  he  had  heard  the  thunder  of  Jehovah's  voice — and 
"  who  could  but  prophesy  ?  "  So  he  went  out  from  the  desert  to 
proclaim  the  message  of  judgment  revealed  to  him.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  incidents,  one  of  the  strangest  events,  in  bible  history. 
For  whither  was  the  stern  shepherd  sent?  Away  from  Judah 
altogether,  northward  into  the  territory  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  and  not  to 
some  quiet  Israelitish  village  like  the  Tekoa  which  he  knew,  but  to 
the  court  of  the  king,  to  the  brilliant  crowd  that  thronged  the  royal 
sanctuary  at  Bethel.  It  was  not  indeed  a  long  journey,  as  we 
reckon  distances  in  our  day ;  for  Palestine  in  its  entirety  is  but  a 
small  country.  But  it  transported  Amos  into  a  new  world.  It 
brought  him  face  to  face  with  such  persons  and  scenes  as  he  had 
never  hitherto  encountered.  In  his  home  he  had  heard  of  the  great- 
ness and  the  sin  of  Israel ;  now  he  saw  them  with  his  own  eyes. 

Somewhere  in  the  closing  years  of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ, 
this  memorable  expedition  took  place. ^  Jeroboam  II.  was  reigning 
at  the  time  over  the  Northern  Kingdom.  Under  his  rule  it  had 
reached  its  highest  splendour.  He  **  restored  the  coast  of  Israel," 
we  are  told  in  the  historical  books,  "  from  the  entering  of  Hamath 
unto  the  sea  of  the  plain."  He  was  a  brave  and  vigorous  man, 
though  "he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;"  and  his  arms 
had  been  successful  everywhere.  His  subjects  were  secure  in  the 
consciousness  of  their  strength.  They  did  not  dream  of  disaster  or 
defeat.  But  the  proud  and  careless  kingdom  was  being  undermined 
from  within.  Its  sins  were  sapping  its  vitality.  These  sins,  we  learn  from 
the  denunciations  of  Amos,  were  of  three  kinds.  The  root  evil,  from 
which  the  others  sprang,  was  the  corruption  of  the  worship  of 
Jehovah.  Induced  as  much  by  political  as  by  religious  reasons,  the 
rulers  of  Israel  had  erected  golden  calves  at  Bethel  and  Gilgal  within 
their  own  territories,  and  at  Beersheba  in  the  far  south  for  such  of 
their  subjects  as  had  settled  there.  Their  design  was  to  prevent  the 
ten  tribes  from  repairing  to  God's  house  in  Jerusalem ;  for,  had  they 
been  permitted  to  join  the  people  of  Judaea  in  the  great  annual  feasts, 

^Uzziah  of  Judah  and  Jeroboam  II.  reigned  contemporaneously  between  8io 
and  783  B.C.  ;  and  in  this  period  the  short  ministry  of  Amos  was  accomplished. 
**The  notice  Jn  chap.  i.  i,  *two  years  before  the  earthquake,*  furnishes  no  chrono> 
logical  datum,  because  the  time  of  the  earthquake  is  unknown.  It  can  hardly  be 
any  other  than  the  terrible  earthquake  m  the  time  of  Uzziah,  which  the 
people  had  not  forgotten  even  after  the  captivity.  See  Zech.  xiv.  5." — Keil, 
The  Minor  Prophets. 
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they  might  have  been  won  back  to  their  allegiance  to  the  house  of 
David,  and  the  separation  between  the  kingdoms  would  have  been 
brought  to  an  end     To  secure  their  continued  independence,  the 
sovereigns  of  the  North   established  a  special  ritual  and  founded 
sanctuaries  of  their  own  ;  and  at  these  sanctuaries  they  commanded 
their  people  to  serve  God.     The  character  of  the  religion  practised 
at  the  shrines  of  Israel  must  not  be  misapprehended.      It  was  far 
from  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah,  but  just  as  certainly  it  was  not 
rank  and   utter  idolatry,   like  the  service  of  Baal.      It  was  the 
adoration  of  the  true  Lord  under  visible  forms  and  images.     It  was 
not  the  first  commandment  which  was  broken,  for  the  Israelites  still 
acknowledged  one  God  alone ;  rather  it  was  the  second  precept  of 
the  law  which  they  transgressed,  for  they  fashioned  an  external  and 
sensuous  representation  of  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.      Doubtless 
many  genuine  lovers  of  Jehovah  bent  the  knee  before  the  golden 
image  at  Bethel,  even  as  in  corrupt  churches  of  our  own  day  there 
may  be  much  simple  and  earnest  piety.      The  Roman  Catholicism, 
for  example,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  hateful  in  its  genius 
and  spirit,  and  should  be  opposed  by  all  who  love  truth  and  liberty 
and  the  full  salvation  of  God.     But  through  its  dimness  some  souls 
have  seen  the  heavenly  light,  and  although  they  have  been  hindered 
hf  its  superstition  they  have  yet  found  Him  who  makes  His  people 
fiee.      And  it  was  not  otherwise  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Israel. 
In  spite  of  its  erroneous  worship,  numbers  of  its  citizens  may  have 
been  the  children  and  servants  of  Him  who  is  not  like  unto  gold  or 
silver  or  stone  graven  by  art  and  man's  device.     The  fact  that  God 
still  spoke  with  them  through  His  prophets  is  proof  in  itself  that  He 
had  not  quite  cast  them  off,  and  that,  while  their  religion  was  sadly 
mixed  with  evil,  it  was  not  entirely  false  in  His  sight.     But,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  they  sinned  grievously  when  they  tried  to  frame  an 
outward  likeness  of  the  Lord  who  transcends  thought  and  sense;  and 
He  told  them,  by  the  mouth  of  Amos,  that  the  altar  of  Bethel  was 
an  abomination  to  Him.     And  this  initial  sin  was  speedily  followed 
by  other  offences ;  for,  when  once  the  worship  of  God  is  corrupted, 
it  is  hard  to  keep  contamination  out  of  any  department  of  human  life. 
The  little  leaven  very  soon  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.     Luxuriousness 
and  effeminacy,  with  the  sensual  lusts  which  generally  accompany 
them,  were  but  too  common  in  Samaria.     The  prophet  describes  its 
inhabitants  as  lying  on  beds  of  ivory  and  stretching  themselves  on 
couches,  as  chanting  to  the  sound  of  the  viol  and  inventing  to  them- 
selves  instruments   of  music,  as   drinking  in  bowls   of  wine  and 
anointing  themselves  with  the  finest  ointments.     And  he  found  them 
willing  to  stain  their  lives  with  even  darker  crimes,  of  which   an 
apostle  says  that  it  is  a  shame  so  much  as  to  speak.     Many  of  these 
proud  Israelites  were  sunk  in  the  grossest  impurity,  as  the  clear- 
sighted shepherd  from  the  desert  quickly  discovered.      They  had 
yielded  themselves  to  monstrous  licentiousness.     From  such  transgres- 
sions against  their  own  bodies  and  souls,  they  had  passed  to  offences 
against  their  fellowmen.     There  was  much  social  oppression,  much 
fftcd  of  gain,  much  injustice  done  the  destitute  and  helpless.    The 
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nobles  turned  judgment  into  wormwood,  Amos  declared.  The 
judges  sold  the  righteous  to  obtain  money,  and  the  poor  for  a  pair  of 
sandals.  The  princes  put  the  day  of  calamity  far  off,  and  brought 
the  seat  of  violence  near.  These  were  the  influences  which  were  work- 
ing toward  the  downfall  of  the  state.  To  a  superficial  observer  the 
Israel  of  the  second  Jeroboam  might  seem  secure  and  strong ;  but 
the  prophet,  whose  eyes  the  Lord  had  opened,  saw  that  it  was 
crumbling  rapidly  to  its  ruin.  The  sins  of  its  people  against  God, 
against  themselves,  against  their  brethren,  could  not  but  bring  on 
them  a  sore  and  speedy  punishment 

Fearless  as  Amos  was,  it  must  have  tested  his  courage  to  put  into 
execution  God's  command  and  to  repair  to  Bethel.  But  he  obeyed. 
His  tragic  words  rang  soon  through  all  the  wayward  northern  country. 
They  were  sharp  as  arrows  in  the  hearts  of  the  King's  enemies. 
Thd  people  were  bowed  down  before  the  prophet,  as  the  trees  are 
bowed  before  the  storm.  Perhaps  Jeroboam  himself,  like  another 
ruler  of  a  later  day,  trembled  for  a  little  as  he  listened  to  the  preacher 
of  righteousness  and  temperance  and  judgment  to  come.  The  land 
could  scarcely  bear  the  keen  and  piercing  accusations  which  this 
messenger  of  God  brought  against  it.  But  Amos  made  one  relent- 
less enemy  in  Israel.  Amaziah,  the  priest  of  Bethel,  began  to  fear 
for  the  reputation  and  the  gains  of  his  sanctuary.  He  determined  to 
silence  the  daring  speaker.  *'Get  thee  hence,  O  seer," he  said,  "flee 
into  the  land  of  Judah,  and  there  earn  thy  bread,  and  prophesy 
there."  Judging  Amos  by  himself,  he  regarded  him  as  a  man  whose 
prophesying  was  a  financial  speculation,  and  who  "  had  made  a  bold 
stroke  for  notoriety."^  The  Judaean  visitor  returned  him  a  prompt 
and  pitiless  answer.  '*I  am  no  prophet,"  he  declared,  "nor  a 
prophet's  son,  but  a  simple  herdsman,  whom  Jehovah  took  of  His 
good  will  from  following  the  flocks,  and  sent  to  this  sinful  place  to 
cry  against  it  a  heavy  and  bitter  woe.  And  thou,  who  callest  thyself 
His  servant,  and  seekest,  nevertheless,  to  close  the  lips  of  His 
chosen  messenger,  thou  wilt  yet  know  His  special  chastisement.  His 
fiercest  and  hottest  indignation."  There  is  a  tradition  that  Amaziah, 
angry  at  so  dauntless  a  witness-bearer,  sought  to  put  him  to  death, 
and  that  Amos,  wounded  by  the  attendants  of  the  priest,  crossed  the 
border  of  his  native  Judah  only  to  yield  up  his  spirit  to  God.  But 
that  cannot  have  been  the  case.  For,  when  he  had  reached  his  home 
.  again,  he  set  himself  to  write  the  story  of  his  mission  and  the  record 
of  the  words  he  had  spoken  while  he  was  away.  This  book  of  his 
prophecy  is  most  carefully  arranged.  Its  sections  are  linked  artistically 
each  to  each.  It  is  "round  and  perfect  as  a  star,"  though  it  shines 
with  the  red  light  of  Mars  rather  than  with  the  sweet  and  tender 
radiance  of  Venus.  And  so,  when  his  great  enterprise  was  fulfilled, 
Amos  probably  returned  to  his  old  shepherd  life.  Very  often  he 
would  go  over  in  memory  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  time  he  spent 
in  Bethel  and  Samaria.  And,  in  the  abundant  leisure  which  his 
occupation  afforded,  he  composed  the  chapters  which  bear  his  name. 

*  Dr.  W.  Robertson  Smith,  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  124. 
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That  is  the  life-story  of  Amos  of  Tekoa,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  it 
from  the  book  he  has  written.  It  tells  us — does  it  not? — how  con- 
descending God's  grace  is.  This  humble  shepherd  was  His  minister. 
He  chose  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  that 
were  mighty — ^the  things  which  were  not  to  bring  to  nought  the 
things  that  were.  It  tells  us,  too,  how  devoid  of  feverish  haste,  and  how 
free  from  foolish  pomp  and  display,  God's  niovements  are.  He  spent  a 
long  time  in  educating  Amos  for  a  task  which  was  probably  accom- 
plidied  in  a  few  weeks.  After  many  years  of  preparation  He  sent  him 
out  to  do  a  great  work,  and  then,  after  a  little  while  of  activity.  He 
brought  him  home  again  to  the  loneliness  of  the  deserts.  The 
prophet's  visit  to  Israel  reminds  us  of  that  exquisite  simile  which  the 
historian  Bede  has  put  into  the  lips  of  one  of  the  courtiers  of  Edwin, 
king  of  Northumbria.  The  missionaries  of  Christ  had  come  to  the 
king's  realms,  and  the  wise  men  were  discussing  in  the  council 
whether  they  should  accept  the  new  faith  or  no.  And  one  of  them 
said  that  they  ought  to  welcome  it,  if  it  would  give  them  any  fresh 
light  on  that  life  of  theirs  which  was  so  beset  with  mystery.  For  was 
not  human  life  like  the  swift  flight  of  a  sparrow  through  a  warm  room 
in  winter  ?  Out  of  the  cold  and  darkness  the  bird  came  into  the 
cheerful  glow,  and  then  in  a  moment's  time  it  vanished  once  more 
into  the  storm.  In  like  manner,  Amos  appears  on  the  sacred  page, 
and  is  withdrawn  immediately  from  view.  But  the  previous  delay 
only  trained  him  the  better  for  the  duties  assigned  him  ;  and,  once 
these  duties  were  accomplished,  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  tarry  ;  he 
might  well  make  haste  to  be  gone.  So,  if  it  seem  to  any  of  us  that 
our  Lord  shuts  us  up  within  confining  walls  from  active  service  on  His 
behaifi  let  us  reflect  that  He  may  be  disciplining  us  in  silence  for  work 
which  He  is  keeping  in  store  for  us.  And  if  we  are  tempted  to  complain, 
because  we  have  no  longer  so  large  a  sphere  and  so  prominent  a 
place  as  those  which  were  once  granted  us,  let  us  take  comfort  from 
the  story  of  the  prophet  whom  God  led  out  to  the  king's  palace  and 
back  to  the  sheepfold.     There  is  no  strange  thing  happened  us. 

2.  I  need  not  linger  very  long  over  the  prophecy  which  Amos  spoke. 

Its  great  theme  is  the  sinfulness  and  the  doom  of  the  kingdom  of 
IsraeL  But,  first,  the  preacher  describes  the  judgments  of  God  as 
about  to  fall  on  the  nations  which  surrounded  the  guilty  people.  He 
glances  rapidly  from  one  to  another,  and,  because  all  have  sinned,  he 
proclaims  against  all  the  divine  wrath.  Damascus,  Philistia,  Tyre, 
Edom,  Ammon,  Moab,  Judah — there  is  not  one  of  them  which  is  not 
ready  for  punishment.  Yet  Israel  is  the  offender  whose  crimes  are 
of  the  deepest  dye.  Its  inhabitants  were  under  peculiar  obligations 
to  be  loyal  to  Jehovah.  He  had  brought  them  up  from  the  land  of 
Egypt  He  had  known  them  as  He  had  never  known  the  families  of 
the  heathen  world.  But  they  had  thanklessly  forgotten  Him ;  and, 
because  their  sin  was  the  sin  of  His  "  chosen  generation,  His  royal 
priesthood.  His  holy  nation.  His  peculiar  people,"  they  merited  the 
severest  inflictions  of  His  anger.  Very  unsparingly  Amos  exposes 
their  transgressions.  He  lays  bare  the  errors  of  their  worship ;  he 
denounces  their  luxury  and  uncleanness ;  he  censures  in   burnmg 
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words  the  harshness  and  injustice  of  the  rich,  as  well  the  women  as 
the  men,  towards  the  poor  and  needy.  He  pleads  with  them,, 
though  their  evil  was  aggravated  and  the  hour  was  late,  to  seek  the 
Lord ;  but,  should  they  continue  impenitent,  he  would  have  them 
know  what  awaits  them.  Even  as  he  spoke,  a  terrible  danger  was  ' 
beginning  to  loom  on  the  horizon.  The  hosts  of  Assyria,  soon  to  be 
the  ruling  power  of  the  world,  were  already  advancing  toward  IsraeU 
These  hosts  were  in  God's  hand,  and  by  means  of  them  He  would 
afflict  His  foolish  and  prodigal  children.  He  would  cause  them  to 
go  into  captivity  "  beyond  Damascus,"  to  the  far  country  of  Babylon 
away  on  the  Euphrates.  Then  Amos  passes  to  relate  some  visions 
which  he  had  been  permitted  to  see.  They  are  all  ominous  of  im- 
pending woe.  The  grasshoppers  which  devoured  the  harvest ;  the 
fire  which  was  so  fierce  that  it  seemed  to  lick  up  the  very  depths  of 
the  sea ;  the  plumbline  employed  to  mark  out  the  nation  for  destruc- 
tion ;  the  basket  of  summer  fruit  which  typified  Israel's  ripeness  for 
judgment ;  the  altar  beside  which  the  Lord  Himself^stood,  ordaining 
a  punishment  from  which  none  should  be  able  to  escape — how  awe- 
inspiring  and  weighted  with  sonow  and  distress  each  one  of  them  is  ! 
A  short  section  of  this  latter  division  of  the  prophecy  is  devoted  to 
the  recital  of  the  episode  at  Bethel ;  and  at  the  close,  as  the  manner 
of  the  prophets  is,  there  is  a  lightening  of  the  gloom  which  has  pre- 
vailed all  through.  The  God,  who  spake  through  Amos  and  others 
like-minded  with  the  shepherd  of  Tekoa,  is  a  God  who  will  repent 
Him  of  the  evil,  if  the  backslider  return  to  Him  with  this  confession 
on  his  lips,  "  Father,  I  have  sinned,  and  am  no  longer  worthy  to  be 
called  Thy  son."  He  yearned  over  Israel,  remembering  the  kindness 
of  its  youth  and  the  love  of  its  espousals.  He  would  not  quite  blot 
it  out.  He  said.  He  would  restore  the  fallen  tabernacle^  of  David 
to  its  old  splendour.  He  would  build  again  the  cities  which  had 
been  overthrown.  He  would  bless  the  barren  land  with  plenty  and 
fruitfulness.  Thus,  at  last,  we  seem  to  gain  "  sleep  after  toil,  port 
after  stormy  seas,  ease  after  war."  The  wind  has  ceased,  and  there 
is  a  great  calm. 

The  style  of  Amos  corresponds  well  with  his  own  temperament 
and  with  the  character  of  his  message.  It  is  simple,  stem,  impres- 
sive. His  words  are  pointed  and  powerful,  and  very  often  fervid  and 
glowing.  They  are  words  that  fall  like  a  hammer,  words  that  scorch 
like  a  flame.  Not  so  finished  or  beautiful  as  that  of  Joel,^  his  diction 
has  a  rugged  grandeur  of  its  own.  One  thing  strikes  us  as  we  read 
his  book.  He  likes  to  get  hold  of  a  telling  phrase,  and  to  repeat  it 
over  and  over  again.  What  a  force  there  is  in  the  reiterated  formula 
of  the  opening  verses,  **  For  three  transgressions  and  for  four ! " 
What  a  deep  pathos  underlies  the  ever-recurring  refrain  of  the  fourth 
chapter,  "  Yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  Me,  saith  the  Lord  ! "  It 
was  the  aim  of  Pericles  to  leave  kentra^  or  goads,  in  the  minds  of  his 
listeners,  which  should  quicken  them  into  fear,  or  rouse  them  into 
activity,  or  melt  them  into  compunction ;  and  these  short  sentences 

'  "  It  is  a  mosaic  of  pebbles  ;  that  of  Joel  a  mosaic  of  jewels." — Professor  A.. 
B.  Davidson. 
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of  Amos,  to  which  he  returns  so  often,  are  sharp  and  piercing  kentra. 
He  was  unacquainted  with  the  learning  of  the  schools  ;  but  he  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  orator's  art. 

Ere  we  leave  him,  let  us  glean  for  ourselves  one  or  two  of  the 
lessons  which  he  is  so  well  able  to  teach. 

He   turns  our  attention,  we  cannot  but  remark,  to  the  severity 
rather  than  to  the  goodness  of  God.     His  prophecy  closes  indeed 
with  an   attractive  delineation  of  the  divine  loving-kindness.     But 
before  the  still  small  voice  there  have  been  the  wind  and  the  earth- 
quake and  the  fire.     No  doubt,  the  life  of  Amos  in  the  desert  helped 
to  imprint  deep  on  his  conscience  and  heart  thoughts  of  the  Lord's 
inflexible   righteousness  and  awful  purity  and  unbending  justice. 
Joel,  whose  home  was  in  the  city,  had  another  and  a  gentler  conception 
of  (jOd's  character.      Dwelling  in  the  midst  of  men  and  women  and 
children,  and  loving  them  tenderly,  and  knowing  how  ready  he  was 
to  make  large  allowance  for  their  weaknesses  and  faults,  he  clothed 
the  Maker  of  his  heart  with  the  same  sympathies  which  he  found 
within  himself.     God,  he  felt  sure,  would  not  be  harsher  than  the 
creature  of  His  hand.     The  great  soul  of  Jehovah  must  be  full  of  pity 
and  eager  to  forgive.     But  Amos,  seeing  daily  the  cliffs  and  ravines  of 
the  Moabite  hills,  and  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  and  the  dull  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  framed  for  himself  an  idea  of  God  distinct  from 
that  of  Joel.     He  rose  to  Him  from  the  sternness  and  sublimity  of 
nature.      The  Lord,  he  thought,  is  changeless  like  the  desert  waste 
and  inexorable  like  the  iron  mountains.     And  both  representations 
are  accurate.      God  is  compassionate,  and  unwilling  that  any  of  us 
should  perish,  and  most  anxious  to  blot  out  all  our  transgressions ; 
bat  He  is  a  just  God  no  less  than  a  Saviour.     He  cannot  pardon  sin 
if  it  be  fostered  and  clung  to.     His  holiness  will  constrain  Him  then 
to  smite  and  not  to  spare.     It  is  well  for  us,  who  are  perhaps  too 
ready  to  confide  vaguely  in  the  mercifulness  of  the  Father  in  heaven, 
to  remember  that  He  can  punish  as  well  as  bless.     Joel's  testimony 
concerning   Him  is  true.     Yes,  but  that  of  Amos  is  true  also — a 
faithful  saying  and  worth  of  all  acceptation. 

This  prophet,  too,  insists  upon  the  universality  of  God's  govern- 
ment The  divine  rule,  he  tells  us,  is  as  wide  as  the  world.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  Old  Testament  writers  [are  exclusive  in  their 
sympathies — that  they  speak  as  though  Palestine  alone  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  the  Lord — that  they  regard  all  born  outside  the  land  of 
promise  as  heathen  men  and  publicans  for  whom  the  God  of  heaven 
could  feel  no  care.  But  these  are  false  notions.  The  Jehovah  of  the 
psalmists  and  prophets  is  God  of  the  whole  earth.  His  kingdom 
nileth  over  alL  His  dominion  extends  from  sea  to  sea.  Amos  was 
convinced  of  this  truth  and  asserted  it  strongly.  Israel  must  not 
imagine,  he  said,  that  God  was  mindful  of  its  people  alone  ;  for  had 
He  not  brought  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  and  the  Syrians  from 
Kir?  Foreign  nations  must  not  fancy  that  they  would  escape  the 
wrath  of  Jehovah,  as  if  He  were  a  mere  local  deity,  concerned  simply 
with  the  seed  of  Jacob.  He  noted  the  sins  of  Damascus  and  Tyre, 
of  Edom  and  Moab.    He   would  measure  out  to  each  the  due 
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reward  of  its  deeds.  Though  He  uttered  His  voice  from  Jerusalem, 
the  sound  of  it  went  abroad  to  the  remotest  lands.  Though  He  had 
a  special  interest  in  Israel,  His  providence  was  present  and  powerful 
everywhere.  It  was  of  the  judgments  of  this  universal  Sovereign  that 
Amos  chiefly  thought  But  there  is  comfort,  too,  in  the  remem- 
brance that  the  Lord  reigneth  with  a  limitless  and  omnipotent 
sceptre.  He  sitteth  King  upon  the  floods.  His  hand  controls  each 
event  that  happens,  inexplicable  and  undesirable  though  the  event 
may  seem.  He  will  bring  good  out  of  all  the  evils  which  mar  His 
creation,  and  will  turn  wars  into  peace,  and  will  make  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  the  kingdoms  of  His  Christ 

Once  more,  Amos  feels  strongly  the  necessity  of  uprightness  and 
integrity  in  the  outward  life — of  justice  and  mercy  and  truth  in  the 
conduct  from  day  to  day.  He  is  the  great  moralist  among  the 
prophets.  He  occupies  in  the  Old  Testament  the  position  which  the 
Apostle  James  fills  in  the  New.  Perverted  though  the  worship  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom  was,  the  people  were  very  zealous  in  observing  it 
They  loved  to  bring  their  sacrifices  in  the  early  morning  to  Bethel 
and  Gilgal.  They  offered  tithes  every  three  days.  But  there  were 
other  duties  which  the  prophet  would  fain  have  seen  them  perform. 
"  Hate  the  evil  and  love  the  good,  and  establish  judgment  in  the 
gate" — these  were  his  commandments.  And  he  speaks  to  us  as 
well  as  to  his  contemporaries.  He  bids  us  be  righteous  and  pure  and 
kindly  in  our  dealings  with  the  men  and  women  around  us.  He 
condemns  us,  if  we  make  a  fair  show  of  devotion  to  the  Lord,  only  to 
contradict  the  profession  in  our  daily  walk  through  the  world.  He 
assures  us  that  God  will  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  the  faith  of  the 
heart  by  the  works  of  the  life.  "  Are  you  proving  the  reality  of  your 
religion  in  the  feelings  you  cherish,'  and  the  words  you  speak,  and  the 
aims  you  follow  after  ?" — that  is  the  searching  question  which  he  puts 
to  us.     And  what  is  the  answer  which  we  must  give? 

It  is  the  most  certain  of  all  certainties  that  God  can  have  no 
delight  in  worshippers  who  call  themselves  by  His  name  and  yet 
refuse  to  fulfil  His  law.  These  are  the  words  of  a  greater  than 
Amos,  *'  Whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  Mine  and  doeth  them, 
I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock  ; 
and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew  and 
beat  upon  that  house ;  and  it  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  upon  a 
rock.  And  every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  Mine  and  doeth 
them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man  which  built  his  house 
upon  the  sand ;  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and 
the  winds  blew  and  beat  upon  that  house  ;  and  it  fell,  and  great  was 
the  fall  of  it" 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  CALVIN. 
By  the  Rev.  Peter  M*Vicar,  Dundee. 

L 
In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  quite  a  brilliant  galaxy  of 
lights  burst  through  the  moral  and  spiritual  darkness  of  Europe. 
The  brightest  of  these  were  Luther,  Zwingle,  Calvin,  and  Knox.     A 
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jiienomenon  so  singular  as  their  contemporaneous  appearance,  along 
^dth  many  men  of  lesser  brilliancy,  such  as  Farel,  Melancthon, 
Ecolampadius,  Oswald  Myconius,  Viret,  Bucer,  Capito,  Patrick 
Hamilton,  George  Wishart,  and  Theodore  Beza,  furnishes  a  striking 
and  wonderful  illustration  of  the  finger  of  God  in  the  history  of  man. 
The  first  to  break  upon  the  darkness  of  the  world  was  Luther. 
Exactly  loi  years  had  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Jerome  of  Prague 
to  the  memorable  day  when  Luther  nailed  his  theses  to  the  church 
door  in  Wittemberg.  During  that  interval  no  prominent  witness  for 
the  truth  appeared  in  the  world.  Then  arose  the  monk  of  Wittem- 
berg, whose  coming  has  been  likened  to  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
bright  star  in  the  heavens.  The  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  appear, 
the  impetuosity  of  his  nature,  the  fearlessness  of  his  courage  in  preach- 
ing the  truth  and  in  striking  out  boldly  against  error,  the  stirring 
events  and  scenes  through  which  he  passed,  and  the  widespread 
reform  resulting  from  the  movement  which  he  set  agoing,  have  all 
combined  in  fixing  attention  upon  the  German  Reformer  more  than 
apon  any  other. 

But  whilst  to  Luther  must  be  conceded  the  leadership  of  the 
Reformation,  next  to  Luther,  in  the  van  of  reform,  all  things  con- 
sidered, must  be  placed  the  name  of  Calvin.  One  thing,  in  par- 
ticular, which  elevates  him  into  this  prominence  is  the  fact  that  he 
was  by  fiar  the  ablest  and  most  prolific  theological  writer  of  his  day. 
In  this  way  his  influence  extended  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  own 
travels.  And,  in  contrast  to  Luther,  his  coming  may  be  likened  to 
the  day-light,  first  casting  its  silver  rays  athwart  the  sky,  and  in- 
creasing in  brightness,  until  the  whole  heavens  are  lit  up  with  the 
^lendour  of  its  light. 

On  perusing  the  life  of  Calvin,  one  is  struck  with  wonder,  on  the 
one  hand,  at  the  magnitude  of  his  work,  and  on  the  other,  at  the 
comparative  obscurity  in  which  that  work  has  remained.  The  elder 
Dr.  M*Crie  contributed  materially  to  enshnne  in  imperishable  glory 
the  life-work  of  John  Knox,  the  great  Scottish  Reformer ;  and  had 
he  been  spared  to  end,  as  he  had  begun,  the  life  of  Calvin,  he  would 
doubtless  have  contributed,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  enshrine  in  a 
similar  glory  the  life-work  of  the  great  Genevan  Reformer.  It  is  a 
life  full  of  interest,  associated  with  one  of  the  brightest  movements  in 
the  history  of  Europe,  and  which  did  more  than  any  other  life,  in 
Reforming  times,  to  put  before  the  world  the  great  doctrinal  truths  of 
the  Bible.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  group  together  the  main  facts 
in  his  busy  career  of  unwearied  service  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

FROM  Calvin's  birth  till  his  departure  for  paris. 

John  Calvin  was  bom  on  the  loth  of  July,  1509,  at  Noyon  in 
Picardy,  a  province  in  the  north  of  France,  with  an  estimated  popu- 
lation in  1879  of  between  5000  and  6000.  He  was  thus  born  about 
twenty-six  years  after  Luther,  twenty-five  years  after  Zwingle,  and 
four  years  after  Knox.  Like  the  German  Reformer  before  him,  and 
many  a  Christian  worker  after  him,  the  circumstances  of  his  birth 
were  humble.     His  grandfather,  who  was  then  living,  was  a  cooper 
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to  trade ;  and  his  father  was  secretary  to  the  bishop.  He  was  the 
second  eldest  son  in  the  family,  which  consisted  of  four  sons  and  two- 
daughters.  Of  these  six  children,  one  is  reported  to  have  died  in 
childhood ;  one,  a  daughter,  appears  to  have  continued  in  the  Romish 
faith,  having  married  and  settled  at  Noyon  ;  the  rest  seem  to  have 
embraced  the  Reformed  faith.  Two  of  them — Anthony  and  Maria 
or  Mary — went  with  Calvin  to  Geneva.  As  for  the  parents,  they  are 
believed  to  have  lived  and  died  in  the  Romish  faith. 

Though  the  circumstances  of  Calvin's  birth  were  humble,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  in  his  early  years  he  had  to  contend  with  penury 
and  its  attendant  hardships,  such  as  his  Wittemberg  brother  endured. 
So  far  from  singing  in  the  streets,  and  begging  his  bread  from  door  to- 
door,  he  was  brought  up  "  with  tenderness  and  care."  As  a  boy  of 
ten  years,  Calvin  has  been  presented  to  us  as  a  little  pale-faced  fellow 
of  delicate  constitution,  naturally  timid  and  shrinking,  but  possessing 
a  bright  penetrating  eye,  a  thoughtful  mind,  a  character  of  except 
tional  freedom  from  vice,  and,  as  he  said  himself,  an  attachment 
more  obstinate  than  any  to  the  superstition  of  the  Papacy.  At  an 
early  period  his  residence  was  transferred  from  his  father's  house  to 
the  stately  mansion  of  the  Mommors,fthe  most  noble  and  honourable 
family  in  the  district  The  purpose,  apparently,  for  which  he  was 
sent  there  was  to  be  educated  with  the  members  of  this  family,  which 
was,  however,  at  his  father's  cost  This  privilege  was  probably  pro- 
cured for  him  through  the  bishop,  especially  as  his  father,  impressed 
with  the  piety  of  his  tender  years,  destined  him  for  the  study  of 
theology.  To  one  of  Calvin's  natural  shyness,  this  change  must  have 
proved  trying.  But  it  was  a  needed  and  highly  important  discipline^ 
in  view  of  the  distinguished  position  he  was  afterwards  to  fill  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  in  the  State  of  Geneva,  and  in  the  religious  history 
of  Europe.  It  was  a  distinctly  Providential  event  which  opened  the 
door  to  young  Calvin  into  this  circle  of  nobility,  where  he  received  a 
training  and  many  advantages  which  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
his  subsequent  useful  career.  "  Here,"  says  Dr.  Wylie,  "  he  received 
a  more  thorough  classical  grounding,  and  acquired  a  polish  of 
manners  to  which  he  must  have  remained  a  stranger  for  ever  had  he 
grown  up  under  his  father's  humble  roof."  Doubtless,  too,  his  new 
associations  and  surroundings  would  help  materially  to  brush  away^ 
his  natural  timidity,  and  to  inspire  him  with  confidence  in  approach- 
ing persons  of  exalted  rank,  a  work  he  had  frequently  to  do  in  after 
life.  In  this  connection  with  the  Mommor  family,  we  have  the  first 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  outward  events,  which  led  to  Calvin's 
future  greatness.  It  was  the  first  step  in  the  ladder  which  led  to  the 
eminence  he  afterwards  attained,  the  power  he  wielded,  and  the  work, 
he  achieved.  Similar  events,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  have 
occurred  among  other  young  lives.  Many  a  one  can  look  back  to* 
some  particular  circumstance  in  early  youth  which  helped  to  open  up- 
the  way  to  future  eminence,  or  which  enabled  them  to  rise  out  of 
their  natural  obscurity  and  lowliness.  How  true  that  "  the  Lord 
reigneth,"  and  that  the  providence  of  God  extends  to  the  minutest 
things  in  life ! 
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Bf  the  time  Calvin  had  reached  the  age  of  twelve  years,  his  father, 
finding  the  cost  of  his  education  beyond  his  means,  applied  to  the 
bishop  for  an  appointment  on  behalf  of  his  son  to  tlie  chaplaincy  of 
a  small  church  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  this  application  he  was 
scccessful,  and  the  boy  of  twelve  summers  solemnly  received  the 
coosure,  which  means,  in  simple  language,  that  he  had  his  head  shorn, 
the  initial  ceremony  and  first  step  to  the  priesthood.  With  this 
symbolical  service,  which  intimated  that  Calvin  had  become  one  of 
the  clergy,  he  entered  upon  the  easy  task  of  wearing  the  title  of  a 
curate  or  chaplain,  and  drawing  a  salary  without  duty,  for,  as  has 
been  said,  "  what  functions  could  a  child  of  twelve  years  perform  ?  '* 
To  us  it  may  seem  strange,  perhaps  even  amusing,  to  contemplate  so 
youthful  a  chaplain  ;  but  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of 
the  times,  and  in  what  age  are  multitudes  not  ruled  by  custom  in 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  civil  matters  ?  Dr.  Wylie,  in  a  foot-note,  in 
his  history  of  Protestantism,  tells  us  **  that  France  had  a  cardinal  who 
ms  only  sixteen ;  Portugal  had  one  who  was  only  twelve ;  and  Leo  X. 
had  been  created  an  archbishop  at  five  years  of  age."  Thus  what  to 
us  may  appear  singular — nay,  even  ludicrous — would  present  no  im- 
propriety to  the  men  of  that  time. 

But  the  stream  of  Calvin's  life  was  now  to  branch  out  in  a  new 
dixection.  Hitherto,  it  had  been  associated  with  his  native  town ; 
;iow,  it  is  to  extend  its  course  to  more  distants  parts  of  France,  till  it 
ends  in  Geneva.  Two  years  after  the  above  appointment,  a  dreadful 
plague  visited  the  district  of  Noyon.  Many  were  dying ;  many  more 
were  taking  refuge  in  flight  to  healthier  districts.  The  Mommor 
fiunily,  at  this  time,  were  on  the  eve  of  going  to  Paris  for  their  educa- 
tioo,  and  Calvin's  father  was  only  too  glad  to  get  permission  for  his 
son  to  proceed  with  them  for  the  same  purpose,  without  the  sacrifice 
of  his  salary,  that  his  life  might  be  beyond  the  scene  of  this  terrible 
scourge.  These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  fact  that  it  was  in 
Paris  the  truth  first  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  Calvin,  lead  his  enemies 
to  say  that  "flying  from  one  pestilence,  he  caught  another." 

FROM  Calvin's  arrival  in  paris  till  his  conversion. 

On  reaching  Paris,  Calvin  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  Latin  in 
what  might  be  denominated  the  High  School  of  the  city,  the  college 
of  La  Marche.  Here,  as  in  the  past,  he  proved  himself  a  diligent  and 
saccessfiil  student  His  knowledge  seemed  to  come  almost  by 
intuition.  What  cost  others  much  trouble,  Calvin  acquired  with 
ease.  In  his  new  teacher,  Mathurin  Cordier,  regent  of  the  college  of 
La  Marche,  he  was  particularly  favoured  and  happy.  Cordier  was 
distinguished  for  his  "  taste,"  his  "  pure  Latinity,"  and  his  "  extensive 
ttndition."  Master  and  pupil  soon  became  intimate  friends.  At 
present  both  were  in  the  darkness  of  superstition ;  but  the  dayspring 
feom  on  high  came  to  illumine  the  soul  of  Cordier  as  well  as  of 
Cahrin,  so  that  in  after  years  we  find  the  aged  teacher  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  his  former  pupil,  drinking  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  as  the 
^irsty  ground  drinks  in  the  rain,  for  Cordier  followed  Calvin  to 
Genm.     The  future  Reformer  afterwards  put  on  record  his  affection 
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for  and  indebtedness  to  his  old  master,  for  whom  he  showed  his 
esteem  by  dedicating  to  him  his  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians.  Both,  we  might  say,  were  lovely  and  pleasant 
in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  long  divided,  for  Cordier 
died  in  Geneva  the  same  year  as  Calvin,  at  the  age  ot  eighty-four. 

Within  three  years  Calvin  passed  from  the  college  of  La  Marche  to 
a  college  for  the  training  of  priests,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  study 
the  dogmas  of  the  schoolmen,  the  great  theological  study  of  the  age. 
The  picture  given  of  him  at  this  period  is  that  of  an  intensely 
earnest  and  sincere  Romanist.  We  are  told  "  his  place  was  never 
empty  at  Mass ;  no  feast  did  he  ever  profane  by  eating  forbidden 
dish ;  and  no  saint  did  he  ever  affront  by  failing  to  do  homage  to 
his  or  her  f6te-day."  This  brings  us  to  the  eve  of  Calvin's  con- 
version. 

Several  things,  as  we  would  expect,  contributed  to  this  important 
event.  First,  by  this  time,  as  the  author  of  Protestantism  puts  it, 
"  the  Reformation  was  in  the  air ; "  for  when  Calvin  entered  tlie 
seminary  where  priests  were  trained,  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age, 
which  brings  us  down  to  the  year  1526,  when  Protestantism  was  fairly 
established  in  Germany.  Nine  years  had  passed  away  since  Luther 
stood  forth  to  oppose  TetzeFs  sale  of  indulgences.  Second,  there 
arrived  in  Paris,  about  this  time,  Calvin's  cousin  Olivetan.  The  two 
friends  in  consequence  were  frequently  together,  and  the  new  opinion% 
became  the  subject  of  animated  discussion.  In  these  controversial 
encounters,  Olivetan  assailed  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  while  Calvin 
stood  forth  as  her  champion.  It  was  here  Calvin's  Romanism  first 
showed  signs  of  giving  way.  Under  the  searching  light  of  investiga^ 
tion,  conducted  by  the  aid  of  Divine  truth,  for  Olivetan  was  a  student 
of  the  Bible,  the  conscience  of  Calvin  began  to  trouble  him  seriously 
with  pictures  of  his  guilt,  so  that  when  he  had  taken  farewell  of  hi 
cousin,  he  would  burst  forth  into  tears,  fall  on  his  knees,  and  give 
vent  in  prayer  to  the  doubts  and  anxieties  that  agitated  him.  Third, 
martyrdoms  for  the  new  opinions  were  now  becoming  common  in 
Paris.  Calvin  was  a  spectator  of  these  sufferings ;  while  the  faith  and 
patience  displayed  by  the  confessors  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
deeply  impressed  him,  and  awakened  within  him  the  conviction  that 
they  had  something  which  he  lacked.  Fourth,  and  by  no  means  least, 
Calvin  took  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  This  was  seemingly  pressed 
upon  him  by  his  cousin  Olivetan  in  their  many  conversations.  At 
first  his  distress  was  intensified,  but  it  gradually  gave  way  to  the  peace 
which  springs  from  the  Gospel  and  a  faith's  look  at  the  cross.  He 
discerned  the  Son  of  God  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  in  the 
character  of  a  sinner  he  came  to  Him  and  placed  his  reliance  upon 
Him  ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  "  he  looked  unto  Him  and 
was  lightened.''  The  result  was  peace  and  joy  in  believing.  Calvin 
at  heart  had  now  broken  with  Rome,  and  had  entered  upon  the  path 
of  Reform,  never  to  turn  back.  He  has  passed  through  the  most 
momentous  crisis  in  his  history,  an  event  in  the  history  of  any  sinner 
which  calls  forth  the  praises  of  angels,  constitutes  him  a  living  member 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  an  actual  heir  of  heaven.     The  exact 
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date  of  Calvin's  conversion  is  not  known,  like  that  of  many  others ; 
but  the  year  is  believed  to  be  1527,  and  the  place  Paris. 

FROM  Calvin's 'conversion  till  his  flight  from  paris. 

Won  to  the  Gospel,  and  having  entered  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear 
Son,  Calvin's  next  struggle  was  to  leave  the  Church.  This,  to  a 
sincere  Romanist,  who  has  been  trained  to  believe  that  outside  the 
pale  of  the  Church  of  Rome  there  is  no  salvation,  has  always  been  a 
painful  struggle.  It  is  one  thing  to  believe  the  Church  has  become 
seriously  corrupt ;  it  is  another  thing  to  put  oneself  outside  of  it. 
Clear  light  and  unfaltering  decision  are  necessary  to  take  such  a  step, 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  being  subsequently  haunted  with  the 
thought  that  one  has  placed  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  salvation. 
But  God,  who  led  Calvin  to  believe  the  Gospel,  led  him  to  perceive 
that  the  true  Church  is  the  one  which  possesses  and  teaches  the 
truth.  What  he  had  chiefly  learned  in  Romish  churches  was  of  a 
very  unsavoury  character,  especially  to  a  soul  longing  for  truth  and 
peace.  Instead  of  the  Word  of  life  coming  to  him  there,  like  good 
news  from  a  far  country,  or  falling  upon  his  parched  soul  like  dew 
upon  the  thirsty  ground,  he  was  entertained  with  a  mass  of  fables,  in- 
ventions, falsehoods,  and  idolatrous  ceremonies.  From  these  his 
soul  turned  with  loathing,  and  his  companionships  were  henceforth 
sought  among  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  till  he  broke  with  Rome 
altogether,  and  was  led  in  the  providence  of  God  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Reform  movement  in  another  part  of  the  world  from 
his  German  brother,  Luther. 

This  change  in  Calvin's  religious  experience  altered,  for  a  time,  the 
purpose  of  his  life.  He  relinquished  the  study  of  theology  for  the 
study  of  law.  To  the  eye  of  an  observer,  this  new  step  on  the  part 
of  Calvin  might  appear  to  bid  farewell  to  the  study  of  theology ;  and 
to  himself  it  might,  at  the  time,  wear  the  same  look.  But  the  Great 
Disposer  of  all  lives  .was  simply  directing  him  to  a  fresh  field  of  study, 
which  would  fit  him  all  the  better  for  his  after  life-work.  Thus  does 
God  lead  His  people  by  a  way  that  they  know  not. 

Calvin  now  left  Paris  for'  Orleans,  on  the  suggestion  of  his  father, 
to  study  in  its  famed  university,  under  a  Professor  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  prince  of  jurists.  From  Orleans  he  went  to 
Bourges,  where  he  continued  the  study  of  law.  Here  he  found  a  new 
teacher  in  the  person  of  Melchior  Wolmar,  a  German,  and  a  teacher 
of  Greek.  This  German,  we  are  assured,  taught  more  than  the  Greek 
of  Homer,  Demosthenes,  and  Sophocles ;  in  a  less  public  manner^he 
taught  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  Through  this  channel, 
young  Calvin,  who  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  Greek,  got  access  to  the 
Oracles  of  God  in  the  original  language,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  New 
Testament  is  concerned,  a  most  important  and  necessary  thing  for 
one  who  was  to  become  so  prominent  an  expositor  of  Scripture 
truth. 

Another  encouraging  thing  in  connection  with  a  residence  here 
«K  that  the  city  was  under  the  rule  of  a  lady  who  had  embraced  the 
Gospel — namely,  the  Queen  of  Navarre.    On  this  aqpount  it  became 
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a  favourite  and  congenial  place  for  the  growth  of  evangelical  truth.  By 
the  time  Calvin  arrived  it  was  much  talked  of,  and  was  even  preached 
from  pulpits  with  tolerable  clearness.  His  presence  in  the  city  soon 
awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  friends  of  Gospel  truth  there,  for  the 
knowledge  of  his  abilities  and  love  to  the  new  opinions  had  preceded 
him.  Nothing  would  do  but  he  must  become  their  teacher.  Calvin 
shrank  at  first  from  such  an  office,  saying,  "  I  have  hardly  learned  the 
Gospel  myself,  and,  lo,  I  am  called  to  teach  it  to  others  I"  His  reluct- 
ance, however,  was  overcome,  and  he  began  to  teach  the  Gospel  from 
house  to  house.  His  reception  was  remarkable.  He  was  welcomed 
both  to  the  castle  of  the  baron  and  the  cottage  of  the  peasant.  The 
monks  became  alarmed.  In  their  indignation  and  malice  they  plotted 
his  imprisonment.  But  this  was  a  difficult  thing  to  secure  in  a  city 
under  the  protection  of  a  lady  who  was  warmly  attached  to  the 
Gospel. 

At  this  period  tidings  reached  Calvin  of  his  father^s  death,  which  led 
him  to  hasten  homewards.  As  he  passed  through  Paris,  he  witnessed 
the  burning  at  the  stake  of  a  noble  and  earnest  Gospel  labourer, 
called  Berquin,  a  circumstance  which  strengthened  his  sympathy  for, 
and  deepened  his  devotion  to,  the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  At  his 
native  place  and  the  neighbourhood,  many  were  anxious  to  hear  the 
cooper's  grandson ;  and  on  a  set  day  he  expounded  the  Word  of  God, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  priestly  portion  of  the  audience  saw  sufficiently 
well,  if  this  was  persevered  in,  it  would  both  undermine  the  Church's 
authority  and  diy  up  the  streams  of  her  revenue.  After  two  years' 
residence  in  Noyon,  he  returned  to  Paris.  At  this  time  he  has  been 
described  as  a  skilled  controversialist,  feeding  his  intellect  and  his 
piety  by  daily  prayer  and  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  In  this 
city,  Calvin,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  servant  of  Christ,  began  his  silent, 
unostentatious  labour  of  expounding  the  Word  of  God  from  house  to 
house.  Thus  quietly,  but  effectually,  he  sought  to  win  men  ta  the 
truth,  and  was  instrumental  in  sowing  seed  which  was  blessed  of  God 
to  many. 

From  1529,  the  year  Calvin  returned  to  Paris,  to  1533  were  stirring 
times.  The  Queen  of  Navarre,  a  sister  of  Francis  I.,  King  of  France, 
had  given  orders,  in  the  absence  of  her  brother  in  Picardy,  that  the 
Gospel  should  be  preached  in  the  churches  of  Paris.  The  Sorbonne, 
the  principal  college  for  the  training  of  priests,  interdicted  her  instruc- 
tions. Baffled  in  this  effort,  she  had  the  Gospel  preached  in  the 
Palace.  Under  such  fostering  care,  and  such  undisguised  encourage- 
ment, the  new  opinions  commenced  to  spread  rapidly.  The  king's 
sister  and  the  University  struggled  for  the  mastery ;  but  whilst  the 
University  could  not  get  the  Gospel  extinguished  in  the  Palace,  nor 
its  preachers  burned  at  the  stake,  it  succeeded,  through  the  aid  of 
the  priests  and  monks,  in  getting  the  populace  as  a  whole  to  remain 
on  the  side  of  the  Pope,  and  the  result  has  been  a  curse  to  France  up 
to  the  present  day. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Nicholas  Cop,  the  Rector  of  this  University, 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Calvin.  On  All-Saints*  day,  a  festival  day 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  intended  to  do  honour  to  all  the  saints,  and 
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held  on  the  first  of  November,  the  Rector  was  to  deliver  an  inaugural 
address.  Calvin  pressed  him  to  announce  the  Gospel.  It  was  a  bold 
proposal  certdnly  to  emanate  from  the  shrinking  youth  from  Noyon  ; 
but  it  shows  us  how  courageous  and  daring  men  constitutionally 
retiring  will  become  when  the  Gospel  takes  a  firm  hold  of  their  nature. 
To  make  such  an  experiment  was  truly  risky ;  however,  it  was 
resolved  to  venture  it.  On  Calvin  devolved  the  preparation  of  the 
address ;  whilst  Cop,  who  was  unequal  to  that  task,  undertook  the 
difficult  and  daring  duty  of  reading  it  A  brilliant  assemblage  had 
gathered  on  the  occasion,  and  Calvin  among  the  rest.  The  subject 
announced  was  "  Christian  Philosophy,"  and  the  keyrnote  was  "  the 
Grace  of  God,  the  one  sole  fountain  of  man's  renewal,  pardon,  and 
eternal  life."  The  Rector,  who  was  suspected  of  a  leaning  to 
Lutheranism,  was  denounced  to  the  Parliament  in  consequence  of 
this  address.  His  first  thoughts  were  to  brave  the  action  of  the 
authorities,  but,  warned  by  a  friend  of  his  danger,  he  became  alarmed, 
and  fled  to  Basle,  whereby  he  escaped  the  treatment  Rome  was  pre- 
paring for  him. 

It  soon  spread  that  the  real  author  of  the  address  was  not  far 
distant.  Calvin  was  resting  in  his  own  apartment,  within  the  walls  of 
the  college  in  which  he  resided,  when  he  was  suddenly  warned  by 
fellow-students  to  escape,  as  the  officers  of  the  law  were  after  him. 
"While  some  of  his  friends,''  observes  a  writer,  "held  a  parley  with 
the  officers  at  the  door,  others,  seizing  the  sheets  on  his  bed,  twisted 
them  into  a  rope,  fastened  them  into  a  window,  and  Calvin,  catching 
hold  of  them,  let  himself  down  into  the  street."  From  thence  he  fled 
to  the  suburbs.  Thus  did  the  God  of  providence  interpose  for  his 
deliverance,  furnishing  confirmation  of  the  Divine  Word,  "  He  that 
dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  most  High  shall  abide  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Almighty.'* 
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Large  cities  and  towns  are  almost  invariably  associated  with  some 
important  event  in  history,  distinguished  individual,  or  with  some- 
thing within  their  own  domains.  Instances  of  this  may  be  said  to  be 
namberless.  The  city  of  Cologne,  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  is 
a  striking  illustration  of  this  general  remark,  and  these  features  will 
appear  as  we  glance  over  its  history. 

Cologne  is  the  wealthiest  city  on  the  Rhine;  its  population  is 
Ofer  160,000;  15,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants  ;  and  8000 
are  soldiers.  The  city  owes  its  existence  and  early  history  to  its 
having  been  built  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp  under  Marcus 
Agrippa,  and  to  the  settlement  there  of  a  tribe  called  the  Ubii,  and 
by  whom  it  was  named  Oppidum  Ubioriim.  A  century  thereafter 
Agrippina,  who  was  born  there,  in  the  camp  of  her  father  Germanicus, 
induced  her  husband,  Claudius  Csesar,  to  supplement  the  inhabitan*^ 
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by  a  colony  of  Roman  veterans,  and  changing  the  name  of  the  city  to 
her  own,  she  called  it  Colonia  Agrippina.  Traces  of  the  Roman 
occupation,  in  various  forms,  exist  to  this  day ;  they  are  to  be  found  in 
the  blood,  features,  and  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  so  proud 
have  they  been  of  their  descent  that  down  to  the  French  Revolution 
period  the  higher  citizens  styled  themselves  patricians,  and  the 
Burgomasters,  or  Mayors,  wore  the  consular  toga  of  the  Romans. 

The  civil  and  political  history  of  Cologne  belong  to  works  on  these 
subjects,  and  need  not  occupy  space  here.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  say  that,  in  the  course  of  ages,  it  underwent  many 
vicissitudes ;  yet,  under  all  changes,  or  masters,  it  uniformly  main- 
tained an  indepiendent  and  important  position  among  the  Rhenish 
provinces.  At  one  period  the  city  fell  under  the  domination  of  the 
priesthood,  when  almost  daily  feuds  arose  between  them  and  the 
well-ordered  citizens.  The  bigotry  of  these  ecclesiastical  rulers  was 
of  the  most  intolerant  character.  In  1425,  they  expelled  every  Jew 
from  the  place;  next  they  banished  the  weavers,  for  what  reason 
does  not  appear;  and  in  1618,  they  expatriated  the  Protestants. 
These  arbitrary  acts  greatly  damaged  the  city,  and  brought  it  almost 
to  ruin.  During  this  period  churches  and  convents  multiplied 
enormously.  It  is  said  there  were  as  many  steeples  in  the  place  as 
there  are  days  in  the  year.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  at  the  French 
Revolution  there  were  200  buildings  devoted  to  religious  uses,  but 
subsequently  the  authorities  reduced  them  to  29. 

For  a  considerable  time  a  dense  cloud  hung  over  the  prosperity  of 
Cologne ;  the  closing  of  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  contributed 
largely  to  this,  and  it  was  found  easier  to  divert  trade  from  the  port 
than  restore  it  This  restriction  was  removed  in  1837.  With  this, 
trade  revived ;  and  now,  Cologne  not  only  builds  her  own  ships  but 
sends  them  to  all  quarters  of  the  world.  In  other  respects  the  city 
has  been  renewed  and  improved.  Large  areas  wasted  on  conventical 
houses  have  been  covered  with  useful  buildings ;  streets  have  been 
made,  and  others  improved;  spacious  shops  exhibit  all  manner  of 
merchandize ;  and  thoroughfares  boast  of  their  traffic  and  crowds 
like  those  of  London.  Still,  in  other  parts,  not  so  fashionable,  there 
is  an  air  of  ancient  grandeur  and  greatness,  and  more  of  a  Roman 
aspect  than  in  any  other  city  we  have  seen.  At  one  time  the  forti- 
fications, constructed  at  great  cost,  were  an  important  and  imposing 
feature  of  the  place.  Now  they  have  been  condemned  as  useless. 
Modern  artillery  laughs  at  stone  walls.  Mud-heaps  serve  the  purpose 
better,  and  the  safety  of  the  city  is  now  confided  to  a  few  detached 
forts  outside  the  ancient  battlements. 

Notwithstanding  a  healthy  reduction  of  the  churches,  there  re- 
mains a  sufficiency  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  The  truth 
is,  as  we  may  say  of  many  at  home,  they  are  not  **kirk  greedy." 
Churches,  however,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  are  important 
items  in  sight-seeing.  Their  associations  extend  far  beyond  mere 
matters  of  worship.  Architecture,  sculpture,  and  paintings  of  a  high 
order  are  to  be  found  within  their  walls ;  and  their  traditions  are 
^uite  as  interesting  to  those  who  have  a  craving  in  that  direction. 
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Instance  the  church  of  5/.  Ursula^  and  of  the  i  i,ooo  virgins.  This 
saintly  lady  was  a  princess  of  Britain ;  the  bones  of  many  of  her 
companions  are  stored  in  the  church  and  exhibited  in  all  manner  of 
ways.  Professor  Owen,  at  a  glance,  unfortunately ,  detected  among 
the  bones  numerous  remains  of  lower  animals.  No  matter,  the 
saint  herself  reposes  in  a  coffin  behind  the  altar,  and  in  the  Golden 
Chamber  the  skulls  of  some  of  her  associates  are  encased  in  silver. 
In  the  same  chamber  the  visitor  is  privileged  with  a  sight  of  one  of 
the  vessels  which  held  the  water  turned  into  wine  at  the  marriage  in 
Cana  of  Galilee.  Here  is  also  the  church  of  the  Jesutls,  St.  Gereon's, 
lined  with  the  bones  of  6000  martyrs,  who  suffered  under  the 
Diocletian  persecution  ;  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  the  Church 
of  Sl  Peter.  But  the  chief  object  among  the  churches  is  the  I^om- 
kirche  or  cathedral  This  building  was  begun  in  the  year  1248, 
being  founded  on  the  site  of  a  church  in  existence  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  choir  was  consecrated  in  1322  ;  the  building  went  on 
till  1509,  when  it  was  interrupted  for  300  years,  and  only  resumed  in 
1830.  The  work  has  been  in  progress  ever  since,  and  many  trades- 
men were  engaged  in  it  when  seen  by  us  in  1876.  In  1859  the 
south  portal  was  finished,  at  a  cost  of  ;^  100,000.  The  amount  ex- 
pended on  the  general  building  between  1842  and  1868  reached  the 
enormous  sum  of  ;^4oo,ooo.  What  the  total  cost  may  amount  to 
is  still  unknown. 

The  length  of  this  extraordinary  building  is  511  feet,  the  towers 
are  to  be  of  the  same  height,  and  the  breadth  is  231  feet.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  interior ;  we  only  observe  that  the  choir, 
chapels,  shrine,  galleries,  windows,  pictures,  relics,  and  jewels  are  all 
component  parts  of  the  edifice ;  they  are  histories  in  themselves,  and 
cost  millions  of  money. 

It  would  be  almost  unpardonable  to  leave  this  city  without  noticing 
her  perfumed  water,  eau  de  Cologne^  an  article  known  and  renowned 
over  the  civilized  world.  The  discovery,  history,  or  composition  of 
this  perfume  appears  to  be  unknown  outside  the  walls  of  the  city.  Its 
preparation,  as  a  local  industry,  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
place.  The  invention  is  credited  to  one  person,  Johann  Maria 
Farina^  whose  establishment  we  visited;  but  twenty-three  others 
claim  an  equal  right  in  the  discovery.  It  is  forced  on  the  stranger 
at  every  comer,  and  touted  by  waiters  and  cabmen  in  every  street 
and  square.  If  the  account  of  Cologne  by  an  ancient  writer  is 
accepted,  the  preparation  of  this  famous  perfume  may  have  been  the 
result  of  necessity : — 

**  Ye  n3nnphs,  who  reign  o'er  sewers  and  sinks, 
The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known, 
Doth  wash  you  of  Cologne  ; 
But  tell  me,  nymphs,  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  nver  Rhine." 

We  leave  the  Rhine  to  answer  for  itself,  and  enter  on  other  scenes. 
To  one  who  has  lounged  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  the  Abana,  and 
the  Tiber ;  who  has  wandered  over  the  I^mbardine  and  Venetian 
plains ;   and  who  has  talked  to  the  moon  and  stars  from  an  Alpine 
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summit,  it  seems  a  commonplace  thing  to  descend  on  the  mud- 
haughs  of  Holland.  But  the  Netherlands,  on  whose  borders  we  have 
arrived,  is  by  no  means  a  despicable  country.  We  entertain  for  it 
feelings  of  resp)ect  akin  to  those  with  which  we  remember  a  pious 
ancestor.  Truth  and  freedom  have  lived  and  flourished  here,  and 
patriotism  and  piety  have  found  an  asylum,  when  driven  by  the  iron 
hand  of  persecution  from  other  shores.  We  reserve  our  wanderings 
over  this  interesting  country  to  a  future  occasion,  and  meanwhile  find 
our  way  through  Belgium,  whose  characteristics  are  widely  different 
Of  Belgium  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  British  historians  writes  : 
"  The  Belgians  differ  essentially  from  the  Dutch — they  are  French  in 
inclination,  and  Roman  Catholic  in  religion.  Liberty  never  wore  a 
more  unamiable  countenance  than  among  the  rulers  of  that  country, 
who  abused  the  strength  she  gave  them  by  cruelty  and  insolence." 

A  little  over  forty  miles  brings  the  traveller  from  Cologne  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  This  town  claims  a  history  of  seven  hundred  years.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  a  free  imperial  city ;  seventeen  diets  of  the  empire, 
and  eleven  councils  of  the  church  were  held  here.  It  has  always 
been  thoroughly  Popish.  Out  of  a  population  of  75,000,  there  are 
only  2,500  Protestants.  **  Since  the  days  of  the  Romans  it  has  been 
celebrated  as  a  watering-place,  and  is  annually  frequented  by  20,000 
visitors.  Much  of  the  town  is  modem  and  beautiful.  The  old 
buildings  are  very  old,  and  were  beautiful  in  their  day.  As  might  be 
expected,  there  are  churches  in  abundance.  The  Munster,  or  Cathe- 
dral, is  among  the  richest  of  its  kind.  In  one  of  its  chambers  there 
is  a  treasury  of  relics  of  almost  incaUulablt  value.  The  rarest  are  to 
be  seen  only  on  special  occasions.  Among  them  are  to  be  seen  the 
robe  worn  by  the  Virgin  at  the  Nativity,  which  is  made  of  cotton.  The 
swaddling  clothes  in  which  Jesus  was  wrapped,  made  of  yellow  cloth, 
as  coarse  as  sacking.  A  scarf  worn  by  the  Saviour  at  the  Crucifixion, 
stained  with  blood ;  and  another  cloth  on  which  the  head  of  John 
the  Baptist  was  laid. 

The  towns  of  Liege  and  Lovain,  rare  old  places,  fell  in  our  way 
here,  but  there  was  little  inducement  to  break  the  journey  on  their 
account  On  getting  this  length  the  chief  object  of  attraction  is 
Brussels — the  Belgian  capital.  This  part  of  the  continent,  however, 
is  rich  in  lore,  in  scenery,  and  in  com  and  wine.  To  us  it  was  most 
interesting,  and  for  a  Hmited  holiday  tour  few  districts  will  be  found 
more  enjoyable.  At  a  late  hour  we  reached  Bmssels,  and  soon  found 
ourselves  comfortably  quartered  in  the  Hotel  de  Poste. 

Although  Brussels  represents  only  a  small  kingdom,  it  is  one  of 
the  well  known  cities  of  Europe.  At  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
to  speak  that  country  had  newly  acquired  its  independency,  and  but 
for  that  thing  called  the  "  balance  of  power,"  it  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  fallen  into  the  maw  of  some  grasping  neighbour.  Belgium 
is  thus  more  indebted  to  circumstances  than  to  any  inherent  power  of 
self-preservation.  Much  wisdom,  therefore,  was  necessary  on  the  part 
of  its  rulers  to  steer  a  safe  course  in  troublous  times.  This  was  very 
marked  during  the  continental  wars,  when  they  were  compelled  to 
allow  their  peaceful  plains  to  become  battlefields, 
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Brussels  is  a  compact,  well-arranged  city,  situated  on  the  river 
Senne.  The  city  proper  contains  200,000  inhabitants,  and  its  magni- 
ficent suburbs  as  many  more.  The  approaches,  by  rail  or  otherwise, 
are  beautiful.  On  the  road  to  Lacken,  the  seat  of  the  royal  residence, 
there  is  an  avenue  of  trees  almost  the  entire  distance,,  and  the  whole 
surroundings  are  surpassingly  grand.  To  do  it  justice,  Brussels 
should  be  seen  before  the  French  capital  In  many  respects  there  is 
a  remarkable  similarity  both  as  cities  and  people.  The  palaces, 
public  buildings,  and  churches  in  each,  have  claims  to  admiration 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Those  in  Brussels  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  ; 
her  boulevards  seem  almost  ,endless,  and  the  arcade  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  complete  anyvrhere  to  be  seen.  Like  Paris,  many  of 
the  principal  places  and  objects  have  historic  origins.  In  the  Place 
Royale  stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  Godfrey  de  Bullion,  raising 
the  standard  for  the  first  crusade ;  and  near  to  it  is  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  a  colossal  building,  costing  upwards  of  a  million  sterling. 
The  royal  palace,  as  we  have  said,  is  at  Lacken  ;  but  in  the  city,  the 
chief  point  of  attraction  is  the  Grande  Place.  It  is  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  finest  squares  in  any  continental  city;  it  is  lined  with 
]ucturesque  mansions  and  halls,  and  the  arena  in  olden  times  was 
often  the  scene  of  splendid  tournaments  and  bloody  executions.  The 
town  hall,  an  el^ant  structure,  stands  in  the  middle  of  this  square. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  magnificent  tower,  emerging  into  a  spire  of 
Gothic  open  work,  364  feet  high,  and  finished  off  with  a  figure  of  St. 
Michael  as  a  weather  cock.' 

The  "Park"  is  another  of  the  public  attractions.  For  extent, 
beauty,  and  as  a  promenade,  it  may  be  pronounced  unique.  During 
the  revolution  of  1830,  a  bloody  combat  took  place  here.  At  the 
south  comer,  close  to  a  grotto,  is  a  small  well,  bearing  on  the  kerb- 
stone a  Latin  inscription,  "  That  Peter  the  Great,  King  of  Muscovia, 
tumbled  into  it,  in  April,  17 17,  owing  to  his  having  drunk  too  much 
wme. 

We  visited  the  Museums  and  Picture  Galleries,  in  which  this  city 
excels.  It  was  specially  observable  among  the  works  of  art  how  many 
were  drawn  from  Bible  scenes  and  subjects.  Warriors  and  statesmen, 
battlefields  and  rural  scenes,  portraits  and  busts,  all  had  their  places ; 
but  it  was  fh)m  the  immortal  store  of  Scripture  scenes  that  the  sub- 
limest  ideas  were  conceived,  and  in  which  the  finest  touches  of  the 
pencil  and  chisel  found  expression.  In  the  Mus^e  Royal  some  of 
the  most  superb  productions  of  Rubens  are  to  be  seen — among 
others,  the  martyrdom  of  St  Lieven,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
.\doration  of  the  Magi,  Christ  falling  under  the  Cross,  &c.  The  col- 
lection, as  a  whole,  is  enormous  ;  great  artistic  merit  displayed  ;  but 
many  of  the  pieces,  to  our  minds,  were  highly  objectionable,  both 
from  their  subjects  and  arrangements. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  of 
its  kind  The  Mineralogy  department  is  specially  rich  in  all  that  \s 
rare  firom  the  heart  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  Zoological  contains  speci- 
mens of  almost  every  known  living  creature  from  the  mammoth  to  the 
midge.    The  collection  of  small  birds  was  remarkable  and  as  intetest 
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ing,  and  the  sight  intensified  our  indignation  against  the  wanton 
destruction  of  this  creature  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  Divine 
plan,  and  greatly  aids  in  enlivening  our  world. 

In  the  same  building  was  the  Royal  Library,  consisting  of  235,000 
printed  volumes,  and  30,000  manuscripts.  Some  of  the  latter  are 
richly  adorned  with  miniature  paintings  of  great  beauty,  and  extremely 
rare.  Curiously,  this  collection  has  been  twice  carried  off  to  Paris 
as  the  spoils  of  war,  and  as  often  returned.  There  is  also  a  collection 
of  60,000  prints,  and  among  them  a  woodcut,  bearing  the  date  14 18, 
the  oldest  thing  of  the  kind  known. 

Among  these  public  exhibitions  there  is  a  small  collection  of  paint- 
ings, outside  the  town,  called  the  Musee  Wiertz,  These  paintings 
were  gifted  by  Wiertz,  an  eccentric  artist,  to  the  Belgian  government, 
and  they  are  exhibited  to  the  public  free  of  charge.  While  admitted 
to  be  high  works  of  art,  there  is  probably  nothing  equal  to  them,  in 
extravagance,  on  canvas.  The  first  glance,  on  entering  the  great 
hall,  is  simply  horrifying.  On  a  great  stretch  of  canvas,  highly 
coloured,  there  is  "  Polyphemus  scattering  his  Enemies ; "  in  a 
similar  style,  "  The  Fight  over  the  Body  of  Patroclus  j"  "  The  Powers 
of  Darkness  Warring  against  the  Powers  of  Heaven  ;  '*  the  "  Beacon 
of  Golgotha;"  and  in  the  same  apartment  "The  Orphans,"  the 
children  of  masons  who  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  building.  There 
are  many  others,  all  of  them  peculiar,  and  some  of  them  so  much  so 
that  the  visitor  to  Brussels  will  lose  nothing  by  avoiding  the  Wiertz 
gallery. 

Protestantism  holds  a  humble  position  in  Brussels.  There  is 
nominal  liberty,  at  least,  for  every  shade  of  religion,  if  observed  in  a 
becoming  manner ;  but  even  that  is  not  largely  taken  advantage  of. 
Even  among  Roman  Catholics  much  deadness  and  indifference  pre- 
vail. The  boasted  prosperity  of  Belgium  under  Roman  Catholic 
rule  may  thus  be  easily  accounted  for.  Popery  is  the  religion  of  the 
capital  and  the  country,  but  there  is,  perhaps,  no  people  less  influenced 
by  the  principles  of.  religion  than  the  Belgians.  The  Deity  of 
Belgium  may  truly  be  said  to  be  trade  and  commerce  in  one  shape  or 
another,  and  the  goddess  of  their  capital — Fashion. 

While  these  things  are  so,  and  deeply  to  be  regretted,  the  memories 
of  a  period  not  yet  remote  recall  associations  between  this  country  and 
Belgium,  which  ages  to  come  will  not  extinguish.  It  is  not  our  part 
to  write  history,  or  describe  battles.  But  in  the  present  instance  our 
readers  will  perhaps  be  disposed  to  extend  some  indulgence  in  that 
direction.  The  struggle  imminent  at  the  time  to  which  we  point  was 
one  that  deeply  concerned  our  own  country,  the  welfare  of  Europe, 
and  the  liberties  of  mankind. 

During  the  reign  of  terror  in  France,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  in 
active  service  in  the  French  army.  His  ambition,  darings  and  military 
exploits  acquired  for  him  a  high  reputation  in  government  and  military 
circles.  Under  a  carte  blanche,  he  invaded  Austria,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  conquered  Italy.  On  attaining  a  high,  or  rather  an  absolute, 
command,  he  constructed  an  immense  fleet,  and,  with  40,000  troops 
on  boards  sailed  for  Malta,  Egypt,  and  Syria.    A  smdl  army  from 
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Britain  defeated  him  at  every  point,  and  compelled  him  to  embark 
secretly,  in  an  unsoldierlike  manner,  for  France.  Affairs  at  Paris 
were  little  better.  In  1799  he  overthrew  the  dictatorial  government, 
and  was  raised  to  the  seat  of  supreme  power  under  the  title  of  First 
Consul,  and  in  1804  was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  French.  Elated 
with  his  high  position,  necessity  required  of  him  some  great  act  worthy 
of  it  Nothing  could  have  been  more  appropriate  than  the  conquest 
of  Britain  ;  it  was  determined  on,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the 
enterprise,  chiefly  at  Boulogne.  When  nearly  ready  to  descend  on 
our  coasts,  he  found  the  hostile  armies  of  Russia  and  Austria  in  his 
rear,  he  had  to  settle  matters  with  them  in  the  first  place,  and  that 
done,  he  found  work  for  his  Boulogne  forces  elsewhere.  In  Russia 
he  lost  an  army  more  by  the  climate  than  on  battlefields,  and  although 
France,  or  rather  Paris,  granted  him  a  fresh  army  of  300,000  men, 
circumstances  soon  compelled  him  to  accept  a  pension  and  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  the  petty  island  of  Elba.  In  February,  1815, 
he  effected  his  escape  from  this  virtual  imprisonment,  speedily  reached 
Paris,  and  expelled  Louis  XVIII.  from  the  throne  and  the  kingdom. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  sketch,  however  meagre  and  imperfect,  of 
the  career  of  Buonaparte  that  he  was  a  terrible  scourge  in  Europe. 
From  the  burning  climes  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  to  the  frozen  regions  of 
Siberia,  almost  no  country,  save  our  own,  escaped  his  unprovoked 
oppression  and  barbarities.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  then  British 
Gcnremment  was  a  costly  one,  and  for  which  we  are  still  paying,  but 
we  believe  it  was  a  wise  policy.  Instead  of  fighting  the  tyrant  on  our 
own  waters,  or  on  our  own  shores,  it  was  resolved  to  take  him  on  his 
own  soil,  or  on  the  invaded  territories  of  others.  The  result  of  this 
was,  "  our  continental  wars,"  and  these  campaigns  are  associated  with  a 
name  that  will  live  long  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  country — 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Having  escaped  from  Elba,  as  said,  one  chance  only  remained  for 
the  (alien  emperor,  and  that  was  another  desperate  appeal  to  arms. 
This,  he  dearly  saw ;  and,  as  his  popularity  in  Paris  remained  intact, 
he  cast  the  die  and  staked  dynasty  and  empire  in  the  issue.  Mean- 
while the  armed  allies  of  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  Britain  were  on  the 
move.  They  knew  well  the  power  and  pride  of  France,  they  were 
far  from  underrating  the  military  genius  by  whom  her  armies  were 
led,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  face  a  powerful  and  violent 
foe.  Amidst  much  uncertainty,  two  things  became  evident — that 
Buonaparte  aimed  at  the  capture  of  Brussels,  and  that  the  conflict 
must  take  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  With  this  in 
view,  Wellington  took  the  precaution  of  mapping  out  the  country, 
and  in  co-operation  with  Blucher,  general  of  the  Prussian  forces, 
allowed  the  French  army  to  cross  the  Belgian  frontiers.  On  the 
rther  hand,  Buonaparte  was  too  impatient  and  impetuous,  at  this 
crisis,  for  much  cool  calculation  ;  and  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
military  authorities,  he  secured  the  vantage  ground.  But,  be  that  as 
it  might,  the  hour  was  at  hand  when  a  bloody  struggle  must  ensue 
and  the  fate  of  nations  determined  by  the  sword.  Severe  skirmishes 
took  place  between  the  outposts  while  the  main  armies  were  getting 
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into  position,  and  the  belief  at  the  moment  was  that  Buonaparte 
would  take  the  Allies  in  detail  as  the  more  certain  course  of  success. 
This  impression,  however,  was  erroneous.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
determined  to  attack  the  Prussian  and  British  armies  simultaneously, 
though  some  twenty  miles  apart — the  former  at  the  village  of  Ligny 
and  the  latter  at  Quatre-Bras — his  policy  being  to  prevent  a  junction 
of  the  Allied  forces. 

On  the  i6th  June,  1815,  came  the  "tug  of  war."  A  few  hours 
before  hostilities  began,  Wellington  visited  the  Prussian  ground.  He 
at  once  saw  Blucher's  faulty  position,  and,  fearing  the  result,  moved 
a  division  of  his  army  so  as  to  render  aid  in  case  of  repulse.  The 
battle  fought  this  day  at  Ligny  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  that  ever 
took  place  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  French  were  com- 
manded by  Buonaparte  in  person ;  his  soldiers  were  inflamed  by 
previous  successes,  and  a  personal  hatred  of  the  enemy,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  embittered  the  struggle.  Nor  were  the  Prussians  awanting 
in  these  dire  impulses.  Their  country  and  homes  had  suffered  the 
most  wanton  cruelty  and  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the  French. 
One  feeling  only,  a  spirit  of  revenge,  actuated  the  army  from  their 
veteran  commander  downwards,  and  that  feeling  was  almost  justifiable 
in  the  face  of  their  untold  wrongs.  But  they  were  destined  to  be 
defeated.  Blucher  fought  like  a  lion,  was  left  for  dead  on  the  field, 
and  twice  ridden  over  by  the  enemy.  His  troops  were  fighting  for 
their  homes,  and  did  all  that  soldiers  could  do.  No  fewer  than 
twenty  thousand  of  them  were  rendered  hors  de  combat ,  and  the  battle 
was  lost 

While  this  carnage  was  taking  place.  Marshal  Ney  aimed  at 
striking  a  similar  blow  on  the  British  army.  Wellington,  as  we  have 
said,  took  his  position  at  Quatre-Bras.  Here  another  bloody  conflict 
ensued,  and  the  French  put  to  flight  after  great  slaughter.  Welling- 
ton intended  following  up  his  victory  by  pursuit,  but  on  the  evening 
of  the  17th  news  reached  him  of  the  defeat  of  Blucher;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, no  alternative  remained  to  his  falling  back,  and  preventing 
the  dispersion  of  his  allies.  Buonaparte  was  unprepared  for  this. 
By  the  morning  of  the  i8th  Wellington  had  occupied  a  strong 
position  on  the  ever-memorable  field  of  Waterloo,  with  full  command 
of  the  principal  road  to  Brussels.  That  day  was  destined  to  see  one 
of  the  greatest  feats  of  arms  in  modern  times.  The  French  forces 
came  up  flushed  with  their  victory  at  Ligny.  They  largely  exceeded 
in  every  branch  of  arms  those  under  Wellington.  Little  could  be 
expected  of  the  Prussians,  and  probably  no  general  was  ever  more 
hardly  beset  than  the  British  commander  on  that  day.  At  sunrise 
Buonaparte  surveyed  the  field,  and  is  said  to  have  remarked: 
"  These  few  English  I  have  them  now."  Without  delay,  his  artillery 
was  in  action.  The  British  infantry  were  partially  covered,  the 
remainder  stood  in  impenetrable  squares.  No  assault  from  the 
French  heavy  dragoons  could  move  them,  and  in  that  position 
Wellington's  forces  unwillingly  submitted  to  the  defensive,  from  early 
mom  till  three  in  the  afternoon.  He  could  not  risk  his  little  army 
on  the  offensive  in  the  face  of  such  odds.     A  message  from  Blucher 
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assured  him  of  aid  by  two  o'clock  ;  he  knew  he  could  rely  on  that 
great  soldier;  at  three  the  Prussian  cannon  sent  forth  their  first 
peal ;  and  then  the  signal  was  given.  We  have  no  heart  for  what 
followed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  within  a  few  hours  the  French  army 
was  in  fiill  flight  on  Paris. 

We  arranged  in  Brussels  for  visiting  Waterloo,  which  lay  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  eleven  miles.  Half-way  an  intelligent  native  guide 
joined  our  party,  pointing  out  the  more  distant  localities  of  Ligny, 
Quatre-Bras,  and  the  roads  by  which  the  several  armies  centred  at 
Waterloo.  Leaving  the  highway,  we  traversed  the  southern 
boundaries  of  the  field  of  battle;  turning  north  on  the  eastern 
boundaries,  we  reached  the  farmhouse  and  steading  of  Hougoumont, 
the  buildings  of  which  are  preserved,  though  greatly  riddled  with 
cannon;  and  thence  westward  to  La  Belle  Alliance  Napoleon's 
headquarters.  Well  down  the  slope  stands  the  mound  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  wounded  in  the  battle. 
This  mound  is  a  tumulus  200  feet  high,  beneath  which  the  bones  of 
friends  and  foes  were  heaped  into  a  common  grave.  From  its 
summit,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  huge  lion,  in  stone,  a  full  view  of 
the  battle-field  is  obtained.  On  reaching  the  apex  our  guide  with 
much  eloquence  recounted  the  leading  features  of  the  battle,  and  of 
the  armies  engaged.  "  Here,"  he  said,  "  was  the  French  standard, 
with  Na|X>leon  commanding  in  person ;  there  is  the  road  from 
Ligny  where  Blucher  re-formed  and  rejoined  the  British ;  and  there, 
well  down  the  slopes,  stood  Wellington,  restraining  his  troops  till  the 
jHoper  hour ;  there  fought  his  cavalry,  and  where  your  Lord  Raglan 
h^  an  arm  ;  and  there  is  the  house  where  your  Highlanders  lost 
creiy  officer,  yet  gained  the  battle."  And  as  a  peroration  he  shouted : 
**  Lidies  and  gentlemen,  you  may  say  what  you  please,  but  it  was  the 
Scotch  who  carried  the  day." 

Our  wanderings  for  the  present  are  ended.  Although  they  have 
tenninated  on  a  battle-field,  it  was  in  peace  ;  and  we  feel  that  this 
brief  account  is  not  wholly  inappropriate,  as  that  battle  put  an  end 
to  a  war  which  had  long  distracted  Europe  and  greatly  retarded 
erery  good  work. 


CONGREGATIONAL  PSALMODY. 

BY  A  PREJCEKTOR. 

At  the  present  time  when  so  much  is  being  said  for  and  against  tho 
fffstem  of  Psalmody  as  it  at  present  exists — and,  more  especially 
when  so  much  is  being  said  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  instru- 
aeiitAl  niQsic  into  our  churches  as  an  aid  in  the  worship  of  God,  it 
Hqr  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few  inquiries  as  to  wh.it  is  con- 
idered  Congregational  Psalmody.  And  in  view  of  this,  we  will  con- 
ifer two  things,  and  thou  show  how  we  may  best  improve  the 
hifanody  of  our  Congregations. 
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1.  What  is  Oongregational  Psalmody  1  This  can  best  b^  &nswere<i 
by  stating  that  Congregational  Psalmody  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  rendering  of  praise  to  God  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 

Many  people  are  content  if  they  allow  the  precentor,  or  the  church 
choir,  or  even  the  organ,  if  such  there  be,  to  do  all  the  praise,  and  they 
sit  by  and  listen.  But  surely  this  cannot  be  called  Congregational 
Psalmody ;  nor  yet  can  we  call  it  praise,  if  but  the  one  half  of  the 
congregation  join  in  the  rendering  of  praise  to  God.  No,  if  we  are 
to  have  Congregational  Psalmody  we  must  have  it  taken  part  in  by 
all.  That  there  is  a  great  laxity  on  the  part  of  many  congregations 
in  this  respect,  no  one  will  for  a  moment  deny.  Although  we  may 
not  be  able  to  lay  this  charge  at  our  own  door,  yet,  when  we  look 
around  us,  and  see  the  seeming  lethargy  which  is  creeping  into  the 
midst  of  many  congregations,  even  in  our  own  neighbourhoods,  we 
should  strive  still  more  to  show  that  it  is  with  the  understanding 
that  we  render  praise  to  our  God ;  and  who  knows  what  good  may 
accrue  therefrom.  And  now  that  we  have  endeavoured,  however 
feebly,  to  answer  the  question,  "  What  is  Congregational  Psalmody  V 
we  will  proceed  to  show  what  Congregational  Psalmody  should  be. 

II.  What  should  Congregational  Psalmody  be  1  To  this  question, 
I  will  allow  the  oldest  and  best  authority  we  have  on  this  point  to 
answer,  viz  : — David  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel.    In  Psalm  138,  he  says, 

*'  Thee  will  I  praise  with  all  my  heart ; 

I  will  sing  praise  to  Thee 
Before  the  gods  :  and  worship  will 

Toward  Thy  Sanctuary. " 

This  is  what  I  consider  Congregational  Psalmody  should  be — a  ren- 
dering up  of  the  whole  heart  to  God  in  the  voice  of  praise.  What 
could  be  more  delightful  than  to  hear  the  voices  of  both  old  and  " 
young  singing  the  praise  of  God  as  if  the  words  were  coming  from  the  \ 
heart,  and  not  merely  from  the  lip,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  we  have  ^ 
reason  to  fear.  Next  to  the  preaching  of  the  Everlasting  Word,  . ,' 
comes  the  rendering  of  praise  to  Jehovah.  If  the  preaching  of  the  < 
Word  requires  to  be  done  faithfully  by  those  who  are  the  ordained  .^ 
servants  of  the  Lord  ;  and  if  we  condemn  seemingly  careless  preach*  jf; 
ing,  why  should  not  the  praise  of  God  be  equally  faithfully  performed  / ; 
by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  render  thanks  to  God.  Until  such  is  \ 
done,  we  cannot  hope  to  have  what  we  might  call  devout  Congrega-  '^ 
tional  Psalmody.  ^\ 

And  now,  we  will  try  and  give  a  few  illustrations  as  to  what  will  ,» 
tend  to  improve  our  Congregational  Psalmody. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  suggest  a  more  close  attention  to  what 
is  known  as  expression.  By  the  word  expression,  I  mean  that  the 
words  which  are  about  to  be  sung,  ought  to  be  sung  with  as  much 
feeling  as  possible.  If  they  suggest  to  the  mind  boldness,  such  as 
those  contained  in  the  27th  Psalm,  first  verse ; 

'*  The  Lord's  my  light,  and  saving  health, 

Who  shall  make  me  dismayed  f 
Mylife'a  strength  is  the  Lord,  of  whom 

Then  shall  I  be  afraid." 
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tben  hj  all  mdans  let  them  be  sung  with  that  feeling  of  confidence  in 
tiie  Lovd  that  nothing  is  able  to  shake.  If  they  are  words  of  solemn 
gnyodeur  or  miyeatio  power,  such  as  we  have  in  the  93rd  Psahni  first 

"The  Lord  doth  reign,  and  cloth'd  is  he 

With  majeaty  most  bright ; 
His  works  do  show  Him  cloth'd  to  be, 

And  girt  about  with  might." 

let  words  such  as  these  be  sung  with  as  much  megestic  power  and 
gandeur  as  congregational  praise  will  permit.  To  such  words  there 
m  idmost  unlimited  scope,  as  the  greater  the  majesty  and  grandeur 
cue  aees  in  the  words  which  they  are  about  to  sing,  the  greater  will 
be  the  amount  of  feeling  they  will  put  into  them.  If,  on  the  other 
kmd,  we  are  called  upon  to  sing  words  such  as  the  following,  in 
Paihn  Wth,  third  verse  : 

*'  ThoQ  dost  onto  destruction, 

Man  that  is  mortal  turn ; 
And  unto  them.  Thou  say*8t,  again, 

Ye  sons  of  men  return.  *' 

vhere  the  Psalmist  is  meditating  upon  the  shortness  of  life,  and  when 
ve  like  him,  are  called  upon  so  to  reflect,  thoughts  of  our  frailty  and 
Bortali^  come  into  the  mind^  and  it  behoves  us  on  all  such  occa- 
Bans,  to  give  as  much  pathetic  feeling  in  singing  them  as  practicable. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  say  a  word  on  enunciation.  People 
Bsj  sing  with  as  true  an  expression  as  possible,  but  if  the  language  is 
BOl  correctly  pronounced  or  the  words  sung  in  an  indistinct  manner, 
the  effect  of  our  singing  is  all  but  lost. 

A  word  now  to  those  who  are  leaders  of  the  Psalmody  in  our 
Congr^ations.  Let  us,  one  and  all,  be  very  careful  how  we  fead  the 
iniae  of  Crod  in  our  Churches ;  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  ex- 
a^  goes  before  precept,  and  as  we  sing,  so  will  our  Congregations 
follow.  Let  us  be  ever  on  our  guard,  and  see  that  we  have  the  words 
ad  music  properly  adapted  the  one  to  the  other,  that  we  give  the 
fnper  expression  to  our  words,  and  that  wo  give  the  correct  pro- 
iBQudation  so  as  to  make  our  singing  intelligent.  We  may  have 
ttBcolties  to  contend  with,  and  some  may  be  more  discouraging  than 
idien,  still  let  us  go  on  and  persevere,  feeling  assured,  that  although 
ve  may  not  see  our  work  prospering  to  the  extent  we  would  like,  yet 
ifcviD  be  a  consolation  if,  when  we  may  be  called  away,  it  can  be  said 

tf  as  that  "  he  did  what  he  could,"  in  leading  the  people  to  sing  the 
of  the  Lord. 


9age6  for  the  3|oun:g« 

A  BRIEF  BUT  BRIGHT  LIFE. 


"Brief  Hfc  b  licre  our  portion, 
Britf  aorrow,  iliort  kved  oare ; 
TW1i£e  that  knows  no  ending, 
TWi  tcarlcs  life  is  tkcre. 


O  happ>[  retribution, 
Short  toil,  eternal  re&t  t 
For  mortals  and  for  sinners 
A  mansion  with  the  blest ! " 


hk  sometimes  the  case  in  nature,  that  a  morning  bright  with  balmy  sunshine, 
orercasl  with  clouds  ere  noon  is  reached*    The  promise  of  the  early  hours 
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has  been  deceptive,  their  sunshine  in  the  memory  seeming  all  the  brighter  an 
sweeter  on  account  of  the  darkness  by  which  it  has  been  succeeded.  This  phenc 
menon  in  nature  has  its  counterpart  in  human  life.  Sometimes  the  season  of  yout 
has  been  bright  with  promise,  but  it  has  not,  on  earth  at  least,  ripened  into  the  nuuD 
hood  or  womanhood  in  which  the  promise  might  have  been  realised.  The  dark 
ness  of  death  settles  down  upon  the  life,  ere  its  powers  for  work  have  been  full 
matured  or  had  time  to  be  exercised.  These  thoughts  are  suggested  to  us  by  th 
career  of  the  devoted  young  man  that  is  described  in  this  book  before  us,*  an* 
which  we  intend  to  sketch  briefly  for  the  benefit  of  our  young  readers. 

William  Henry  Doke,  was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister,  and  was  born  on  th 
23rd  of  April,  1859,  in  the  little  town  of  Chudleigh,  in  Devonshire.  He  wa 
made  the  special  subject  of  prayer,  not  only  in  the  pious  household  of  his  fathei 
but  in  the  circle  of  pious  friends  in  which  the  family  was  embraced.  It  appeal 
to  be  the  custom  among  the  people  of  God  in  that  partof  England,  that  when  a  chili 
is  born  to  any  of  their  number,  all  assemble  to  unite  in  prayer  on  ■  its  behali 
When  such  a  company  was  wrestling  with  God  for  "  little  Willie,"  the  presence  c 
the  Lord  was  so  powerfully  felt  in  their  midst,  as  to  lead  an  aged  disciple  to  ex 
claim  with  prophetic  confidence,  "  That  child  is  the  Lords."  One  cannot  hd; 
feeling  that  if  there  were  more  of  this  wrestling  with  God  for  children,  on  th 
part  both  of  Christian  parents  and  the  Church,  many  as  are  the  devoted  men  an 
women  we  have  in  the  ranks  of  Christian  workers  at  home  and  abroad,  their  numbc 
would  be  greatly  increased.  This  infant,  whose  opening  life  had  thus  been  linked  b 
earnest  believing  prayer  to  the  throne  of  God,  grew  up  to  be  a  very  fine  boy  with 
beautiful  attractive  character.  The  scenery  surrounding  his  native  town  possesse 
a  quiet  soft  beauty,  and  had  its  influence  in  the  formation  of  his  character.  Wan 
dering  among  the  woods,  in  the  meadows,  and  beside  the  rivers,  their  great  bean^ 
imprinted  itself  insensibly  upon  his  spirit.  So  fond  was  he  of  what  he  saw  arooni 
him,  and  so  anxious  was  he  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  natan 
objects  he  found  there,  that  he  commenced  a  museum  which,  we  are  told 
attained  to  considerable  importance,  and  became  an  object  of  attraction,  not  onl; 
to  the  residents  in  the  town,  but  also  to  occasional  visitors  from  a  distance.  It  i 
well  for  children  to  seek  an  acquaintance  with  the  treasures  of  nature  that  li 
around  their  homes.  This  exerts  an  influence  wholly  for  good,  and  fosters  habit 
which  may  be  of  great  use  to  them  in  after  years  and  become  a  source  of  very  grei 
pleasure. 

But,  while  we  must  not  overlook  this  influence  in  the  formation  of  Willie'^ 
character^  infinitely  more  powerful  and  determining  was  that  under  which  he  mt 
brought  in  the  home  circle.  It  is  to  a  father's  pen  that  we  owe  this  touchinj 
memoir  of  a  son  that  was  very  dear  to  him,  and  whose  early  removal  by  dent! 
was  evidently  the  cause  of  deep  grief  to  him,  and  the  spirit  it  breathes  is  that  < 
an  unostentatious  transparent  piety.  His  self-repression  prevents  him  making  ai 
reference  to  his  own  part  in  the  training  of  his  son,  but  he  speaks  of  the  privile^ 
he  enjoyed  of  receiving  instruction  from  an  eminently  pious  mother.  It  was  on^ 
the  greatest  delights  of  his  childhood  to  listen  to  Bible  stories  from  her  lips,  ancL 
drink  in  with  eager  eyes  and  ears  her  explanation  of  pictures  illustrative  of  Bl"^ 
scenes  and  events.  These  lessons  backed  by  a  most  consistent  life,  and  sustais: 
by  many  prayers,  could  not  fail  deeply  and  permanently  to  impress  the  young  ^ 
tender  heart.     So  strong  was  his  childlike  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  thafl 

*  A  Memoir  of  William  Henry  Doke,  by  his  Father. 
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anifested  itself  in  rather  peculiar  ^ys.  Once  on  an  autumn  evening, 
ling  with  his  parents  and  a  younger  brother  from  the  country  when 
trtook  them,  and  a  severe  storm  came  on.  A  violent  gust  of  wind 
is  brother's  hat.  It  was  too  dark  and  stormy  to  search  for  it,  and 
n  reaching  home,  expressed  a  fear  that  hb  hat  would  never  be  seen 
e  looked  amazed,  and  said  *'  Why,  mother,  you  have  no  faith,  you 
3  God  that  he  would  send  it  back.  I  have  prayed  to  God  for  it,  and 
at  it  will  be  brought  back.'*  The  next  morning  to  the  surprise  of 
xept  Willie,  it  vras  brought  back  uninjured,  having  been  found  by  a 
cognised  it.  This  was  very  childish,  some  of  my  readers  may  remark, 
»  childlike  faith  in  God  as  the  Hearer  of  prayer,  that  has  enabled 
'ondrous  things.  Willie's  faith  in  after  years  was  the  same  simple, 
confiding  trust  in  the  Divine  Being,  the  fuller  knowledge  of  the  man 
ig  the  unquestioning  faith  of  the  child.  His  youthful  piety  did  not 
re  disposed  to  believe  it  does,  make  him  an  unpleasant  companion 
He  was  very  genial,  pleasant,  and  hearty ;  while  stout  in  his  re- 
1  evil,  and  very  faithful  in  condemning  wrong-doing  in  others.  On 
he  came  to  be  known  among  his  youthful  companions,  by  the 
"the  parson." 
dhood  passed  into  boyhood  the  question  of  sending  him  to  some 

0  be  discussed  in  the  household.  The  result  was  that  he  was  first 
ammar  School  of  his  native  town,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
ially  in  his  mastery  of  the  Latin  language.  After  this,  in  the  year  1872 
ie  was  15  years  of  £^e  he  was  sent  to  a  more  advanced  Seminary  at 

from  home,  where  he  secured  all  the  prizes  possible  to  him,  and  re- 
iss  reports.  And  last  of  all,  in  the  year  following  he  was  sent  to  the 
nmar  School,  Plymouth,  where  he  also  won  golden  opinions  for  his 
ibility.  It  was  while  he  was  residing  at  this  last-named  institution  that 
tual  crisis  of  his  life  was  passed.  The  chapel  which  he  attended  had  a 
:,  and  while  the  ministry  of  the  one  pastor  led  him  to  a  sense  of  guilt, 

1  never  felt  before,  the  ministry  of  the  other  was  blessed  to  bring  him 
f  to  Christ,  and  to  impart  peace  and  joy  in  lielieving  in  Him.  He 
this  time  sought  admission  within  the  Church — but  now  this  was 

reality  of  his  consecration  was  proved  by  the  whole  of  his  after  life. 

this  time  urged  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  great  work  of  rescuing 
he  sad  condition  of  whom  lay  as  a  heavy  burden  upon  her  heart. 
5  disinclined  to  it,  but  very  soon  afterwards,  the  impulse  to  become 
»f  the  Cross  to  the  benighted  heathen,  he  felt  to  be  irresistible.  His 
;rs  were  answered.  One  thing  that  gave  him  this  impulse  was  an 
red  by  the  late  Dr.  Brock  of  London,  at  the  designation  of  some 
.iries  to  a  foreign  land.  From  that  time  his  resolution  was  firm  and 
o  consecrate  his  life  to  the  great  work  of  conveying  the  Gospel  to  the 
"o  this  he  deliberately  gave  his  life,  and  all  he  thought  of  doing 
^reparation  for  that  work."  This  noble  step  which  he  had  taken 
lore   diligent  and   conscientious   than   he  had  been  before  in  his 

This  he  now  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  needed  preparation  for  his 
:,  and  so  a  new  motive  to  diligence  was  felt.  He  became  at  once 
n  missionary  amongst  his  school  companions.     He  sought  to  do 

to  lead  them  to  Christ,  and  to  consecration  to  His  blessed  service. 
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An  abstract  is  given  in  the  Memoir,  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  at  the  time 
to  an  intimate  companion  who  had  left  school  for  college,  and  it  breathes  a  moil 
intense  desire  to  lead  him  to  decision  for  Christ. 

This  friend  to  whom  the  letter  was  written  did  become  a  true  disciple  of  Chiliti 
and  in  a  beautiful  letter  contained  in  the  Memoir,  he  gratefully  acknowledges  Ul 
obligations  to  Willie  Doke.  While  very  careful  and  punctual  in  his  own  w> 
ligious  duties — beginning  every  day  with  a  study  of  God's  word,  and  prajrer,  and 
while  interesting  himself  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  around  him,  the  school 
studies  suffered  nothing  but  rather  gained.  With  such  ardour  did  he  give  himiol 
to  those  studies  that  in  preparing  for  a  University  examination  he  brought  upoi 
himself  a  serious  illness.  His  patience  under  it  showed  that  he  had  consolatiiDil 
higher  and  more  satisfying  than  earth  can  give.  In  a  letter  written  during  Ml 
convalescence,  there  occurs  this  passage :  "In  all  our  troubles,  we  have  One  wIm 
has  passed  through  trouble  greater  than  we  ever  can,  who  will  fully  and  to  good 
purpose,  sympathise  with  us." 

After  his  course  at  school  was  finished,  the  question  as  to  how  he  might  bol 
equip  himself  for  his  great  life-work,  had  to  be  settled.  Christ's  personal  methdl 
of  missionary  work,  in  which  the  healing  of  the  body  went  hand  in  hand  with  tlH 
seeking  of  good  to  the  soul,  was  coming  to  be  recognised  as  the  one  best  adapW| 
to  secure  the  most  satisfactory  results.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  he  shodM 
seek  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  medicine,  as  an  essential  fundamental  part  4 
his  preparation.  To  reach  this,  he  became  an  apprentice  for  four  years,  to  a  firm 41 
homceopathtic  chemists  in  Liverpool.  In  the  opening  thus  made  for  him,  of  hefjU^ 
ning  this  course  of  preparation,  he  saw  an  answer  to  prayer,  and  it  was  in  this 
spirit  that  he  entered  upon  it.  So  assiduous  was  he  in  the  discharge  of  the 
that  fell  to  him,  that  ere  the  years  of  his  apprenticeship  were  finished,  he  was  ent 
with  the  management  of  a  branch  establishment  in  Manchester.  The  all 
prospect  was  set  before  him  of  attaining  a  good  wordly  position  by  his  prosecat 
of  business  at  home,  but  he  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  abandoning  the 
to  which  he  had  already  given  his  life.  Both  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  ||^ 
busied  himself  in  good  works.  His  usual  manner  of  life  at  this  period  is  set  tij|i 
fore  us  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  an  uncle.  '*  I  really .liave  next  to  no  time  fii 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary  routine ;  not  that  business  is  so  hard  on  me,  but  M 
own  private  engagements  are  the  insatiable  throng  that  devour  all  my  time.  Ml 
lie  sure  I  do  not  regret  it,  for  the  duties  are  extremely  pleasant.  The  MootP 
morning,  prayer-meeting,  Wednesday  evening,  Bible  Class,  '  conducted  by  OV 
selves,'  Thursday  evening,  cottage  meeting,  Friday  evening,  set  apart  for  prepCV 
tion  for  Sabbath  School  Class,  Saturday  evening,  for  writing  home  ;  while,  sOM 
gling  for  existence,  among  the  others  are  preparations  for  Thursday  and  SablMR 
evening  cottage  meetings.  Then  again,  with  such  close  work  a  walk  now  ^ 
then  comes  forward  in  the  light  of  a  duty,  and  when  it  is  with  one  of  my  MfW^ 
Street  friends,  it  is  beneficial  for  soul  as  well  as  for  body.  In  short,  I  am  lea^Sl* 
I  am  thankful  to  say,  a  busy  happy  life.  The  Lord  has  led  me  step  by  step  t* 
more  work  for  Him,  and  it  is  a  happy  work  indeed."  While  his  leisure  hO0 
were  thus  filled  up,  his  influence  even  in  his  place  of  business  was  unostentatioi* 
but  decidedly  Christian.  A  fellow-assistant  remarked  of  him,  '*  Dok^  was  00^ 
the  very  few  I  ever  knew,  who  both  professed  and  acted  Christianity.*' 

After  hnishing  his  engagement  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester  he  sought  adml0^ 
into  Regent's  Park  College,  London,  an  institution  for  the  training  of  mi$sioo«^ 
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ttioa  «u  gnnted,  Thb  was  the  last  stq>  in  tbe  eoofse  of  Us  pre- 
is  life-work.  Hc;ie  he  remained  fi>r  two  yean  and  enterad  with 
on  into  all  the  tasks  iHiether  literaiy  or  mechanical,  that  were 
1  as  a  means  of  fitting  him  fof  carrjring  the  benefits  of  dfiliatioa  as 
■ings  of  Christianitj  to  the  beni^ited  heathen.  He  had  froai  his 
svinced  skill  in  mechanical  work  and  in  drawing,  and  this  was  de* 
lined  along  with  his  education  in  higher  matters  as  likely  to  h^  of 
I  lUm  in  his  fiiture  work.  It  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  sodi 
u  that  with  which  he  was  now  connected,  that  training  in  all  the 
woold  fit  a  yoang  man  to  Be  osefiil  in  many  ways  to  the  heathen, 
influence  of  his  beantifiil  character  soon  made  itsdf  ielt  vpon  his 
.  His  missionary  enthnsissm  homed  strongly,  and  ooeooald  not  be 
withont  its  revealing  itself.  '*  In  oar  prayer  meetingp,**  writes  one 
udents  "the  idiole  tnutfnl,  devout,  enthusiastic  man  revealed  him* 
IS  I  remember  there  was  always  the  remembrance  of  missionary 
blic  prayers."  As  before-time  unwearied  diligence  in  prosecuting 
combined  with  unwearied  delight  in  religioos  work.  It  is  wonder- 
it  of  work,  true  seal  and  method  can  crowd  into  one's  life.  During 
at  this  College  he  was  led  to  think  much  of  Misiioii-work  on  the 
^ongo  in  West  Africa,  and  his  ofler  to  become  a  missionary  in  that 
ion  was  accepted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Baptist  MitsJonaiy 
iog  as  he  did  that  to  occupy  any  post  in  the  Mission-fidd  would  be 
filege,  he  deemed  the  hcmour  of  being  sent  to  this  newly  opened 
lich  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  now  fixed,  too  great  for  him.  He  felt 
Ity  laid  upon  him  very  deeply  and  he  sought  to  acquire  as  mudi  in- 
it  the  sphere  of  his  future  longed-for-labours  as  he  possibly  could, 
of  his  inquiries  he  read  a  paper  to  the  students  entitled  **  Up  the 
lich  he  very  vividly  and  graphically  describes  a  voyage  from  the 
wonderful  river  up  to  the  place  called  San  Salvador  where  the 
in  station  was  situated.  This  water-way— extending  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  Lake  Bungweolo  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa— em- 
tory  said  to  be  as  large  as  two  Europes  and  a  half— and  containing 
)ual  to  that  of  the  United  States,  has  been  explored  by  the  intrepid 
eller  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  acting  under  an  Association  that  owes  its 
e  munificence  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  The  river  itself  is  one 
markable  in  the  world  and,  but  for  its  cataracts  and  falls  would  Ye 
ost  over  its  entire  length.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  the  Lower 
>ngo,  by  a  large  pool — called  Stanley  Pool— which  is  twenty-five 
sixteen  broad,  with  seventeen  islands  dotting  its  surfoce,  the  largest 
thirteen  miles  in  length.  The  whole  of  the  vast  region  affords  a 
only  for  commercial  enterprise  but  also  for  missionary  work  and 
ation  is  being  occupied  by  different  agencies.  It  was  to  the  great 
itening  its  benighted  inhabitants  that  William  Doke  had  devoted 
«ing  at  the  portrait  prefixed  to  this  Memoir  which  seems  to  have 
St  before  he  started  for  these  distant  shores,  one  cannot  but  feel 
rentle  kindly  face,  and  can  hardly  help  seeing  that  the  spirit  shining 
joyous,  loving  and  helpful.  We  do  not  wonder  at  his  power  over 
nto  contact  with  him,  and  feel  sure  that  had  he  been  spared  it  would 
rlf  felt  among  the  poor  heathfen. 
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A  Steamer  was  being  built  to  be  taken  out  to  the  Congo  to  further  the  woA 
the  Baptist  Mission  there,  and  when  accepted  as  an  agent  for  that  r^on  he 
asked  to  oversee  the  construction  of  it,  that  he  might  gain  a  thorough  knowl 
of  how  it  was  put  together  and  worked.     It  was  to  be  taken  out  in  pieces,  and 
constructed  in  the  waters  of  the  Congo,  under -his  direction  and  that  of  and 
fellow-missionary  named  Grenfell.     It  was  therefore  of  the  utmost  impo 
that  he  should  gain  a  most  minute  and  careful  konwledge  of  all  the  different 
of  the  vessel  and  how  they  were  to  be  connected.     It  was  on  the  waters  of  Si 
Pool  that  the  work  of  reconstruction  was  to  be  done.     For  four  months  he  d< 
himself  to  the  shipwright's  yard,  all  around  him  constrained  to  admire  the  thoi 
ness  with  which  he  went  through  the  work  assigned  to  him.     He  wished  to 
stand  everything  that  no  hitch  might  occur  in  the  work  in  Africa.     He  even  d 
himself  the  pleasure  of  spending  some  time  at  home  ere  bidding  it  farewell, 
he  might  expedite  the  work  in  the  shipyard.     His  heart  was  in  his  work 
everything  was  made  subordinate  to  it.    The  time  came  when  the  "  Peace  " — for 
was  the  name  of  the  steamer — was  completed.     Its  various  parts  were  put  up 
eight  hundred  packages  to  be  conveyed  in  this  way  to  the  famous  Stanley 
and  from  thence  after  being  reconstructed  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  peace  to 
millions  of  Central  Africa.     A  farewell  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baptist  Mi 
House  on  Dec.  5th  1882,  and  the  concluding  words  of  his  short  address  may  tell 
in  what  spirit  he  looked  forward.  ^ 

"  The  work  to  him  was  all  new ;  the  veil  lay  across  the  future  and  hid  it  ai£ 
but,  thank  God,  it  was  not  thick  enough  to  hide  the  light  that  shone  on  the 
and  even  on  the  veil  itself  they  could  read  in  words  of  bright  promise,  *  I  will 
leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee. '  The  reflection  of  the  past  was  thrown  upon 
future.  They  saw  shadows— sad  shadows  ;  they  saw  signs  of  difficulty,  even  deallM 
but  these  were  only  shadows,  and  the  bright  promises  of  God  were  solid 
substantial.  They  knew  these  would  last,  and  perhaps  the  shadows  would  n 
come.  They  had  the  grand  assurance  of  God's  help  and  of  God's  omnipotent  piO 
tection',  but  this  did  not  at  all  lessen  the  need  of  prayer.  With  all  his  heart  he  said 
brethren,  pray  for  us ;  2,CX30  miles  of  river  lay  before  them  on  their  long  joumey^ 
the  banks  were  thick  with  villages  thronged  with  men  and  to  these  they  took  tlB 
message  of  the  Gospel.  They  were  cruel,  warlike,  treacherous  in  the  extreme! 
How  could  they  reach  them  ?  How  but  by  the  mighty  power  of  God  ?  Let  the* 
pray  for  them  that  God's  grace  would  watch  over  them,  that  their  lives  might  fa* 
preserved  through  years  of  work  ;  that  their  own  soult  might  be  kept,  afar  from  tte 
house  of  God,  from  the  company  of  Christian  friends,  in  the  midst  of  heathen 
customs  that  were  foul  and  hated,  kept  while  there  was  round  them  everythiiv 
that  was  vile  and  unchristian.  They,  perhaps,  might  never  meet  again.  He  mig^ 
be  home  in  three  years  ;  if  so,  good-bye  till  then.  It  might  be  that  death's  brigi^ 
angel  might  call  him  to  higher  work,  and  perhaps  they  might  never  meet  till  befoac 
the  throne  ;  if  so,  good-bye  till  then." 

When  all  the  farewells  had  been  said  he  started  on  his  voyage,  but  God  will^ 
that  he  should  never  set  his  eyes  upon  those  scenes  where  he  expected  to  labour  f^ 
Him.  He  had  a  prosperous  journey  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  and  he  sent  hoi^ 
very  vivid  descriptions  of  the  various  places  at  which  he  had  touched.  Half-fe«> 
ing  that  there  might  be  some  delay  in  getting  a  vessel  to  convey  their  cargo  up  tt 
Congo,  they  were  agreeably  disappointed  to  find  one  at  once,  and  in  this  incid^i 
he  traced  the  hand  of  a  kind  Providence'  watching  over  them  and  prospering  the*' 
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>e  voyage  tip  the  river,  as  one  enchanting  scene  after  another  was  passed  by,  was 
ely  delighthiL  At  first  there  was  a  vast  expanse  of  water,  the  river  being 
ten  miles  broad  with  lovely  islands,  but  further  up,  the  mountains  drew 
and  contracted  the  channel  of  the  river.  "The  river  from  Boma  up  to  Sun- 
"  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  "is  generally  narrow — that  is,  for  the  Congo — and 
rnsh  of  water  is  tremendous  ;  it  swells,  it  rolls  upon  itself,  it  grasps  whatever 
at  opposition,  and  argues  every  inch  with  arguments  of  might ;  its  dogged 
is  terrible.  The  river  bends  and  twists  like  lightning  where  the  angle  comes ; 
lltB  driven  itself  into  the  land,  has  torn  it  down  and  has  made  for  itself  a  lake 
;h  which  it  runs/'  Underbill  was  reached  and  the  various  packages  were 
A  fortnight  was  spent  in  preparation  for  the  difficult  overland  journey 
still  lay  in  prospect,  and  then  the  busy  hand  was  for  ever  still.  Attacked  by 
he  succumbed  to  it  after  a  few  days  illness  on  the  14th  February  1883,  and 
ere  he  had  completed  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  by  his 
Moving  fellow-labourers  in  a  little  valley  bounding  the  Mission  compound  at 
HideriuU  beside  the  rushing  waters  of  the  Congo.  It  does  seem  mysterious  that 
M  io  full  of  missionary  zeal  and  aptitude  should  be  thus  removed  when  he 
ippoied  to  us  just  standing  on  the  threshold  of  his  life-work.  '*  Even  so.  Father, 
fci» it  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight."  His  words  in  the  address  "  Up  the  Congo," 
Aat  the  grave  of  another  missionary  there,  may  be  applied  to  his  own. 

"One  thing  more  before  we  look  ahead,  one  more  spot  of  interest,  'tis  the 

Mj  Mission  grave.     There,  in  a  sheltered  nook  it  lies,  a  wicker  fence  enfolds 

1^  a  tiny  tree  is  budding  on  the  mound,  and  beneath  lies  the  first  Congo  victim, 

iint  Congo  martyr  ;  but  five  short  months  of  wifely  joy,  but  ten  short  weeks  Of 

toil,  then  the  fever,  then  the  unfettered  flight,  and  here  the  honoured 

<^.    She  is  numbered  with  that  glorious  band — with  Mary  Moffat,    Emily 

^dan,  Christina  Gobat,  and  the  fast-lengthening  list  of  women  who  have  given 

Abt  lives  for  Christ  and  for  the  heathen ;   heroines  these  of  an  army  of  the 

■d  CR»,  the  truest  and  the  noblest  heroines,  who  went  calmy  forth  to  the 

*iy  fbie-ftont  of  the  fight,  there  to  bind  the  broken  hearts,  there  to  cheer  the 

^"wping  minds  of  the  Christian  warriors,  there  to  tend  the  sick,  to  give  a  healing 

^  at  once  to  fevered  frame  and  saddened  soul — nay  more,  to  stand  themselves 

^  nidiers  in  the  foremost  line,  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  as  their  weapon,  the 

iQHnr  of  Righteousness  as  their  defence,  waging  a  battle  brave  and  long  agains^ 

ifl  the  abomination  of  heathendom,  and  bringing  many  a  captive  to  the  Saviour's 

^  Tis  the  grave  of  such  an  one  at  which  we  are  gazing  now,  yet  one  to  whom 

ins  not  given  to  win  glory  in  the  war,  who  fell  when  the  battle  had  but  just 

kpn,  struck  down  by  the  first  flight  of  the  messengers  of  death.    Amazed,  we 

•9  ok  why— 

'  Lives  so  precious,  lives  so  dear, 
Are  thus  so  quickly  gone  ' — 

•Jiy  Wrts  so  full  of  I0V6  for  souls  should  never  leapfor  joy  at  prayers  fulfilled  and 
[^  redeemed — why  hands  so  eager  for  the  work  should  be  struck  lifeless  ere  the 
\^  beg^.  We  may  ask,  but  for  us  mystery  shrouds  the  answer  in  her  folds  ; 
l^tiioi  our  Father  knows.  It  may  he  that,  as  from  the  furrows  of  the  deep 
I  l**jM  field  the  com  grows  rich  and  strong,  so  from  the  furrows  in  God's-acre^ 
i"*d  by  the  plough  of  death,  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  may  grow  richer  and 
*W|»  for  the  precious  mould  beneath  ;  it  may  be  that  the  entire  Christian  lite, 
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the  holy  living  aind  dying,  is  the  best,  the  most  telling  sennon  to  the  sons  of  night, 
that  the  death  of  the  Missionary,  like  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  is  the  seed  of  the 
Mission  Church.  This  at  least  we  know,  this  we  may  be  sure  of,  that  the  young 
Missionary  setting  foot  -upon  a  foreign  shore  must  feel  his  love,  his  zeal,  his 
heartiness  of  purpose  unspeakably  increased  as  he  passes  those  stones  of  sadness — 
standing  portals  at  every  roadway  to  the  Mission  world.*' 
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OUR  FOREIGN   MISSION. 

In  view  of  the  contemplated  return  of  our  senior  Missionary  two 
years  hence,  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  consider  it  advisable  to 
advertise  for  a  young  man  to  be  sent  out  to  India  in  the  year  1887. 
The  necessity  of  asking  our  students  or  others  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  foreign  field,  so  long  before  the  actual  work  has  to  be  entered 
on,  will  appear  obvious  to  all.  Certain  branches  of  study,  fitting  one 
for  labouring  in  a  foreign  land,  should  be  prosecuted  for  some  time 
preparatory  to  going  abroad;  and  it  is  of  importance  that  these 
special  studies  be  entered  upon  without  delay.  The  Convener  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  any  young  man  whose  heart  is  set  on  mission 
work,  and  will  give  all  needful  information  about  the  work,  the  salary, 
and  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued.  Meanwhile,  the  members  of 
the  Church  should  make  it  matter  of  daily  prayer  that  the  Lord 
would  incline  and  dispose  many  young  men  to  give  themselves  to 
His  public  service  both  at  home  and  abroad.  There  is  urgent  need 
for  labourers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  He  who  can  effectually 
touch  the  heart  and  give  the  best  preparation  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  should  be  asked  believingly  and  importunately  to  send 
many  to  help  us  in  carrying  on  His  work.  We  do  well  to  ponder 
that  impressive  statement  recorded  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Matthew's 
gospel,  where  reference  is  made  to  Jesus  teaching  and  healing  in  the 
cities  and  villages  of  Galilee — "  But  when  he  saw  the  multitudes,  he 
was  moved  with  compassion  on  them,  because  they  fainted,  and  were 
scattered  abroad,  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  Then  saith  he  unto 
his  disciples.  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few ; 
pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth 
labourers  into  his  harvest." 

The  following  paper  has  just  been  received  from  Mr.  Anderson, 
and  will  prove  interesting  to  all  connected  with  our  Church  :— 

We  are  doing  what  we  can  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  fine  weather  and  passable 
roads  to  spread  among  the  villages  all  around  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom.  We 
often  go  to  the  surrounding  villages  in  the  mornings,  when,  as  a  rule,  the  best 
audiences  are  to  be  had ;  and  with  the  view  of  increasing  our  opportunities  of 
visiting  them,  the  hour  for  opening  the  school  has  been  changed  to  deven  o'clock 
A.M.    This  gives  us  an  hour  longer  in  the  morning  than  we  used  to  have,  and 
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makes  it  possible  for  us  to  reach  more  distant  villages  than  we  oonid  do  when  we 
liad  to  be  in  school  at  ten  o'clock. 

At  other  times  we  take  advantage  of  the  weekly  markets  held  in  Seoni  and 
in  several  important  villages  to  urge  sinners  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life.  Every  Monday  afternoon  the  gospel  is  preached  in  the 
principal  market-place  of  Seoni,  in  which  we  always  succeed  in  getting  a  good 
audience,  and  often,  a  very  large  one.  Our  hearers  on  such  occasions  belong,  some 
of  them,  to  the  town,  but  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  people  who  have  come 
from  villages  within  a  circuit  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  make  their  weekly 
purchases.  In  this  way  the  gospel  message  reaches  many  villages  which  we  have 
never  seen.  This  is  specially  true  of  our  preaching  in  some  of  the  markets  at  a 
distance  from  Seoni,  of  which  the  most  important  and  most  frequently  ^visited  by 
us  are  those  at  Gopalganj,  8  miles  to  the  south,  at  Korai,  13  miles  beyond  Gopal- 
gn.nj ;  and  at  Barghat,  about  15  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  The  Gopalganj 
market  is  frequently  visited,  for  it  is  comparatively  near.  The  road  to  it  is  always 
good,  and  usually  two  or  three  audiences  are  to  be  had  every  time  that  we  go  to  it. 
The  Barghat  road  is,  unfortunately,  impassable  in  the  rains  ;  but  every  dry  season 
the  gospel  is  preached  in  the  market  of  that  place  several  times.  We  sometimes 
50  to  the  Korai  market,  but  as  it  is  so  far  from  Seoni  it  is  impossible  to  visit  it  as 
often  as  we  would  like.  Besides  these,  there  arc  several  less  important  village 
markets  within  twelve  miles  of  Seoni,  where  the  gospel  is  sometimes  preached,  not 
to  speak  of  the  annual  markets  or  fairs  at  Chhapam  and  Mandara,  to  which  refer. 
cnce  has  repeatedly  been  made  in  previous  communications. 

Our  audiences  in  these  gatherings  include  people  from  hundreds  of  villages 
within  an  area  of  country  measuring  about  40  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about 
JD  miles  from  west  to  east.  This  does  not  include  the  whole  of  the  Seoni  district 
bat  only  that  part  of  it  which  lies  between  the  villages  alluded  to.  It  is, 
indeed,  impossible  for  us  with  our  present  staff  of  workers,  to  visit  every  part  of 
even  this  tract  of  country ;  but  Christ's  name  reaches  most  of  the  villages,  and 
tiaits  are  paid  as  frequently  as  possible  to  those  villages  which  are  within  reach. 

Last  Saturday  (3rtl  January)  I  went  to  Barghat,  with  the  view  of  preaching  in 
the  large  market  which  is  held  there  every  Saturday  for  the  sale  of  grain,  and 
especially  of  rice.  I  had  arranged  with  the  catechbt  to  accompany  us,  and  James 
Snellie,  the  eldest  of  the  orphan  boys,  went  along  with  us  at  his  own  request.  As 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  had  gone  shortly  before  to  Bhandara  for  a  little  change  and 
rest,  he  could  not  come  on  this  occasion.  I  got  a  pair  of  bullocks  sent  out  on 
Friday,  to  wait  for  us  at  a  village  named  Bamhori,  about  half  way  between  Seoni 
lod  Barghat.  We  set  out  about  8  o'clock  A.M.,  hoping  to  be  home  again  before 
it  would  be  quite  dark. 

For  about  two  miles  the  road  is  good  ;  but  then  it  begins  to  get  rough  and  stony 
fjr  a  mile  or  two,  where  it  crosses  a  hill  covered  with  jungle.  Before  coming  to 
the  hill  we  pass  the  villages  of  Dhundha  Seoni  and  Pul&ri,  and  after  crossing  it  we 
cuDc  to  a  wretched-looking  village  named  Selira.  As  we  had  not  time  to  spare, 
tod  people  are  not  to  be  had  at  so  late  an  hour,  we  did  not  stay  until  we  reached 
Bunhori,  where  we  got  the  bullocks  quickly  changed,  and  proceeded  on  our 
pamty.  The  rest  of  the  road  to  Barghat  is  fairly  good,  though  two  or  three  un- 
bridged  streams  have  to  be  crossed.  We  next  passed  through  Bori,  which  was 
tlatost  deserted,  the  people  having  gone  out  to  their  daily  avocations,  or  to 
lizgbat.  The  only  other  place  we  came  to  is  a  hamlet  belonging  to  the  village  of 
Kkant ;  but  we  poshed  on  to  Barghat,  which  we  reached  shortly  before  noon,  and 
fand  thoasands  of  people  in  the  market-place. 

We  U  onoc  went  to  the  north  end  of  the  marketi  where  we  took  oar  stand  al 
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one  of  the  entrancSes,  tinder  the  shade  of  a  tree.  We  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an 
opportunity  of  speaking,  for  hundreds  of  people  gathered  round  us  very  quickly. 
In  such  circumstances  I  think  it  is  very  imprudent  to  speak  long  at  a  time,  so  we 
usually  give  short  addresses  in  markets,  and  give  the  people  the  opportunity  of 
putting  questions  as  we  go  on.  We  try  to  set  before  them  the  plain  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  with  illustrations  suited  to  their  capacity,  and  fitted  to  impress  them. 
After  speaking  for  a  time,  we  went  to  an  open  space  towards  the  west  of  the 
market,  where  we  had  a  still  larger  audience,  though  we  were  standing  in  the  glare 
of  the  mid-day  sun.  On  concluding  the  meeting,  we  went  to  the  house  of  a 
cultivator,  whose  son  had  attended  our  school  several  years  ago,  thinking  to  get  a 
little  shelter  from  the  heat,  and  leisure  to  eat  a  little  food  which  I  had  brought 
with  me.  We  enjoyed  the  shade  of  the  verandah,  but  so  many  people  came  to 
see  us  that  we  had  to  delay  taking  any  refreshment  till  we  would  be  seated  in  the 
tonga  on  our  return  journey. 

After  talking  to  the  people  for  a  short  time,  we  returned  to  the  market,  this 
time  going  to  the  east  side,  and  standing  under  a  shady  tree  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  police  station.  Here  again  we  had  a  large  audience.  We  finished  the 
work  of  the  day  by  going  to  the  south-western  part  of  the  market,  where  at  least 
as  many  came  to  hear  us  as  we  had  had  at  any  one  time  in  the  other  places. 

It  was  past  two  o*clock  before  we  had  done  with  our  last  meeting,  and  being 
desirous  to  reach  home  not  long  after  sunset,  we  resolved  to  set  out  at  once. 
Before  starting  we  discovered  that  two  bolts  connected  with  one  of  the  springs  had 
got  broken  ;  but,  happily,  we  had  brought  a  rope  with  us,  which  one  of  the  by- 
standers tied  in  such  a  way  as  he  said  would  enable  us  to  reach  home  without 
trouble.  We  went  on  two  or  three  miles,  when  we  found  that  the  tonga  was 
in  a  worse  state  than  it  had  been  at  first.  I  had  the  rope  taken  off,  and  got  it 
wound  round  another  part,  with  the  result  that  everything  kept  right  till  we 
reached  the  bungalow  at  six  o'clock.     The  sun  had  set  about  half  an  hour  before. 

Though  fatigued  with  the  journey,  and  with  speaking  so  much  in  the  open  air,  I 
was  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  hundreds  of  the  be- 
nighted inhabitants  of  this  district.  Doubtless,  many  of  our  hearers  being  ignorant 
and  stupid,  failed  to  understand  the  messages  which  were  delivered  ;  but  not  a  few 
seemed  interested  and  impressed.  We  feel  keenly  our  inability  to  bring  home  the 
truth  to  the  heart,  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God.  May  His  Holy  Spirit  prepare 
the  hearts  of  men  to  receive  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom,  and  cause  it  to  spring 
up  and  bear  fruit  to  His  glory  ! 

Seoni,  Chhapara  C.P.,  India, 
SfAJanuofyf,  1885. 


THE  CONGO  AND  THE  CONFERENCE  AT  BERLIN- 

The  vast  region  that  lies  alongside  the  river  Congo  in  West  Africa, 
is  one  that  has  only  recently  been  explored.  It  was  in  1877  that 
Stanley,  the  intrepid  traveller  who  found  Livingstone,  first  sighted 
the  Lower  Congo,  in  that  journey  through  the  heart  of  Africa,  of 
which  he  has  given  such  a  graphic,  thrilling  description  in  his  volumes 
•'Through  the  Dark  Continent."  After  this  the  interest  of  the  king 
of  the  Belgians  was  drawn  to  it,  and  he  founded  the  African  Inter- 
national Association,  the  object  of  which  is  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge 
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of  the  geographical^  climatic,  and  commercial  possibilities  of  Central 
Africa,  and  especially  of  the  Congo  basin. 

"  Its  animating  spirit,  as  well  as  its  financial  support,  is  derived  from  the  noble 
and  philanthropic  monarch,  Leopold  II.,  who  is  generously  spending  over 
/SOfOOO  a  year  out  of  his  own  private  resources  to  carry  out  his  purely  benevolent 
purposes.  He  is  far  too  Ro3ral  to  have  the  least  wish  to  engage  in  commerce,  as 
wdl  as  far  too  rich  to  be  even  tempted  to  make  money  for  himself.  He  has  no 
political  end  or  aim  to  serve.  He  is  not  seeking  new  fields  either  for  Belgian 
commerce  or  colonisation,  for  his  small  country  has  no  need  of  either.  The 
htmefii  oftJu  millions  of  Central  Africa  is  his  sole  object^  and  to  secure  that  he  is 
heartily  and  enthusiastically  spending  not  his  great  wealth  only,  but  his  time,  his 
talents,  and  his  enthusiastic  endeavours." 

Stanley  was  selected  as  the  agent  of  this  association  to  explore  the 
whole  region  and  pave  the  way  for  commerce  and  religion.  Within 
the  last  few  years  has  done  excellent  work,  both  in  the  way  of 
increasing  facilities  for  journeying  through  it,  and  securing  the 
goodwill  of  the  native  races.  The  mere  fact,  that  for  a  thousand 
miles  into  the  interior,  white  men  are  now  living  in  quietness  and 
comfort  among  the  natives,  is  in  itself  indisputable  proof  of  the  good 
that  has  been  accomplished.  In  a  recent  journey  from  Stanley  Pool 
to  Stanley  Falls  on  the  reaches  of  the  Upper  Congo,  Stanley 
mentions  that  he  found  the  natives  all  along  the  route,  anxious  to 
have  the  white  man  to  come  and  settle  among  them.  Various 
mission  stations  have  been  established  on  both  banks  of  the  river, 
and  the  agents  all  bear  witness  to  the  help  which  he  has  given  them 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  work.  The  gallant  soldier.  General 
Gordon,  concerning  whom,  as  we  now  write,  the  utmost  anxiety  is  being 
felt,  on  account  of  the  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  was  just 
on  the  point  of  undertaking  a  mission  to  the  Congo,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  that  undertaking  in  the  Soudan,  the  difficulties  of  which 
have  so  much  increased,  that  our  way  out  of  them  is  not  yet  apparent. 
Missionaries,  as  we  have  hinted,  have  followed  upon  the  heels  of  the 
explorer.  In  a  very  interesting  book  on  the  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  work 
m  the  Congo  River,"  written  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  we  have  an  account  of  work  done  by  this  agency  in  this  vast 
territory.  Just  in  that  very  year  in  which  Stanley  sighted  the  Lower 
Congo,  a  wealthy  Christian  gentleman  wrote  to  the  Committee  of  this 
Society,  stating  that  the  need  of  this  part  of  Africa  for  the  Gospel 
had  been  laid  upon  his  heart,  and  that  he  offered  ^1,000  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Christian  mission  there.  As  a  result  of  this  a 
mission  was  established  at  San  Salvador,  and  success  has  attended 
its  operations.  It  is  noted  that  the  greatest  obstacle  which  the 
missionaries  found  in  their  way,  arose  not  from  heathen  darkness, 
bat  from  the  action  of  the  Portuguese  priests  of  the  Roman  Church. 
The  heathen  king  of  the  district  has  been  a  firm  and  constant  friend 
of  the  missionaries.  When  the  work  of  exploration  went  further 
iiland,  it  was  felt  that  Christianising  influences  ought  to  follow. 
The  same  liberal  hand  that  enabled  the  Society  to  begin  the  work, 
las  n<^  slow  to  enable  them  to  extend  it.  A  letter  was  received 
iom  k^  containing  these  words,  "  I  believe  the  time  is  come  when 
«e  should  make  every  necessary  preparation  to  carr)*  out  the  original 
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purpose  of  the  Congo  mission — ^to  place  a  steamer  on  the  river, 
where  we  can  sail  into  the  heart  of  Africa  many  hundreds  of  miles 
and  bring  the  glad  tidings  to  thousands.  I  have,  therefore,  now  to 
offer  your  Society  ;^i,ooo  towards  the  purchase  of  a  steamer,  and 
;^3,ooo  to  be  invested,  the  interest  only  to  be  used  for  its  mainten- 
ance in  the  Congo  and  its  affluents,  until  Christ  and  His  Salvation 
shall  be  known  all  along  the  Congo,  to  the  first  cataract  of  this 
equatorial  region,  beyond  the  mouths  of  the  Aruwimi  and  Mbura 
rivers."  It  was  in  the  execution  of  this  plan  that  the  steamer  Peace 
was  built,  and  taken  out  under  the  superintendence  of  young  William 
Doke — a  sketch  of  whose  life  will  be  found  in  the  Pages  for  the  Young. 
The  accounts  in  the  missionary  magazines  for  February,  state,  that 
this  little  steamer  has  been  successfully  launched  in  the  waters  of  the 
Upper  Congo,  and  is  now  engaged  in  its  beneficent  God-glorifying 
mission.  It  is  designed  to  occupy  the  river  right  up  to  the  Stanley 
Falls,  planting  ten  stations  with  two  missionaries  in  each,  at  intervals 
along  the  river.  It  is  pleasing  thus  to  know  that  the  inhabitants  of 
these  beautiful  and  fertile  regions,  who  have  hitherto  been  in  spiritual 
darkness,  will  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them. 

The  opening  up  of  the  region,  and  entrance  into  it  of  men  of 
different  European  nationalities  in  the  pursuit  of  commerce,  soon 
made  plain  the  necessity  of  some  understanding  being  arrived  at, 
between  the  various  European  powers  with  regard  to  it  For  the 
purpose  of  defining  the  rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of  the  various 
nations  that  may  acquire  territory  in  it,  a  Conference — consisting  of 
delegates  from  no  less  than  fifteen  powers — recently  assembled  at 
Berlin,  at  the  invitation  of  the  German  Government  Its  main 
design  was  to  create  favourable  circumstances  for  the  development 
of  commerce,  but  its  deliberations  will  have  a  good  effect  upon  the 
missi9n  enterprise.  All  nations  represented  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  aid  in  the  work  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  and  to  pro- 
mote as  far  as  possible  the  work  of  missions.  The  following  is  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Declaration  issued  by  it,  and  it  has  been 
characterised  as  "  the  very  noblest  ever  written  in  the  too  often  sad 
page  of  Christian  colonisation  and  ecclesiastical  extension." 

"  All  the  powers  exercising  sovereign  rights  or  influence  in  the  afore- 
said territories  bind  themselves  to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  the 
native  tribes,  and  to  care  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
their  moral  and  material  well-being,  and  to  help  in  suppressing  slavery 
and  especially  the  slave-trade.  They  shall,  without  distinction  of 
creed  or  nation,  protect  and  favour  all  religious,  scientific,  or  charit- 
able institutions  and  undertakings  created  and  organised  for  the  above 
ends,  or  which  aim  at  instructing  the  natives  and  bringing  home  to 
them  the  blessings  of  civilisation.  Christian  missionaries,  scientists, 
and  explorers,  with  their  followers,  property,  and  collections,  shall 
likewise  be  the  objects  of  especial  protection.  Freedom  of  conscience 
and  religious  toleration  are  expressly  guaranteed  to  the  natives,  no 
less  than  to  the  subjects  (of  the  sovereign  states)  and  to  foreigners. 
The  free  and  public  exercise  of  all  forms  of  divine  worship,  and  the 
right  to  build  churches,  temples,  and  chapels,  and  tt)  organise  re- 
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ligbos  missions    belonging  to  all  creeds,   shall  not  be  limited  or 
fettered  in  any  ^wray  whatsoever." 

It  is  seldom  that  nations  have  presented  themselves  in  a  light  so 
Bivourable,  and  this  should  be  a  cause  of  devout  thanksgiving  to  Him 
who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  under  His  control.  There  is  a  rumour 
that  the  Portuguese,  who  have  always  favoured  slavery  and  opposed 
Christian  missions,  are  likely  to  set  the  decisions  of  the  Conference  at 
defiance,  but  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  attempt,  if  made,  will 
speedily  be  checked.  There  was  one  other  matter  of  interest  and  im- 
portance to  missions  brought  before  the  Conference — the  decision  on 
which  was  not  so  satisfactory.  The  English  delegates  proposed  to  ex- 
dude  spirits  from  that  part  of  the  Niger  in  which  we  claim  authority, 
and  if  this  proposal  had  been  received,  the  principle  would  also  have 
been  extended  so  as  to  include  the  Congo  basin.  It  was  not,  however, 
accepted,  and  an  understanding  merely  was  come  to,  which  will  not 
^rt  much  influence,  that  each  power  should  exercise  as  much 
lestxaint  as  possible  upon  the  importation  of  spirits  into  the  districts, 
generally.  **The  danger,"  one  writer  has  justly  remarked,  **is  only 
too  certain.  Companies  are  being  formed  abroad  to  carry  on  the 
Hqnor  traffic  in  Africa.  One  merchant  has  made  himself  conspicuous 
by  the  vehemence  of  his  protest  against  restrictions  of  all  kinds. 
Ram  and  brandy,  he  says,  are  the  most  profitable  imports,  and  why 
should  the  sale  be  forbidden  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  name  of 
spirits  can  hardly  be  given  to  the  stuff  that  is  shipped  and  sold  by 
dealers  of  this  type.  It  is  nothing  better  than  poison.  Free  trade 
in  poison,  we  do  not  permit  in  a  land  where  people  may  be  supposed 
to  know  the  danger  they  run  in  drinking  it ;  it  is  a  thousand  times 
more  cruel  to  allow  it  to  be  sold  to  ignorant  savages  whom  it 
maddens  and  stupifies." 


^iteratuu. 

Bitnd' Books  for  Bible  Classes,     Acts  of  the  Apostles-^Chapters  f—Xlf.     By 

Professor  Lindsay,  D.D.,  Glasgow.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1884. 
This  forms  one  of  the  admirable  series  of  hand-books  for  the  instruction  of  the 
jtmnfj,  issued  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  Dods  and  Dr.  Whyte,  several 
of  which  have  been  noticed  in  these  pages.  It  is  the  work  of  Professor  Lindsay, 
and  is  quite  equal  in  merit  to  any  that  have  preceded  it.  The  author  will 
prore  a  very  competent  and  helpful  guide  to  those  teachers  who  may  wish  to  study 
tbe  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles  "  with  their  classes.  This  is  a  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  to  which  teachers  are  usually  drawn,  as,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr. 
hrkcr  in  his  recent  volume  of  discourses  on  it,  there  is  found  in  it  **  all  the  ex- 
otement  df  historic  action  combined  with  all  the  solemn  revelation  of  spiritual 
ioorine."  It  is  only  the  first  half  of  the  book,  up  to  the  close  of  the  12th  Chap., 
af  which  the  exposition  is  here  given,  the  remaining  part  being  left  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  second  volume  which  is  soon  to  be  published. 

In  the  intrudaction,  the  points  that  are  taken  up  are  discussed  in  a  very  able, 
dear,  and  simple  manner.  The  various  questions  that  have  been  raised  about  the 
book  are  treated  in  such  a  way  that  they  who  are  least  versed  in  learned  critical 
fecssnofis  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  them,  and  will  be  helped 
4eieby  to  a  clearer,  fuller  conception  of  it,  and  the  purpose  it  was  designed  to  serve. 
In  historical  position  is  very  well  put  in  the  foUowintf  paragraph  :— 
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In  historical  podilon  It  lies  midway  between  the  life  of  Jems  and  the  life  of  Hia  Choieh  in 
the  world  ;  It  lies  between  the  Bermons  of  Jesus  and  the  Epiatles  of  Hii  Apostles  ;  it  biidgei 
the  gap  between  the  facts  and  doctrines  recorded  in  the  Gtospels,  and  those  whieh  are  repra- 
sented  by  the  Epistles.  It  gives  that  unity  to  New  Testament  Revelation  which  the  histoneal 
books  of  the  Ola  Testament  afford  to  the  record  of  the  manifestations  of  Jehofah  to  His  Old 
Testament  Church.  In  another  aspect,  however,  it  describes  that  basis  of  Christian  life  out  of 
which  sprang  both  Gospels  and  Epistles.  We  can  almost  see  the  Gospels  making  in  the  short 
sermons  of  the  Apostles  recorded  in  the  Acts,  and  all  throughout  the  book  the  facts  of  ths 
gospel  history  are  seen,  well  known,  and  accepted  bv  the  Christian  Church.  The  relation  of 
the  Acts  to  the  Epiatles  of  the  New  Testament  is  still  more  noteworthy.  These  Epistles  would 
be  almost  unintelligible  without  the  information  it  gives.  They  contain  few  and  meagre  refer* 
ences  to  the  events  in  our  Lord's  life,  and  there  is  a  rude  gap  between  them  and  the  Gospelf, 
between  Jesus  of  Nasareth  and  the  spiritual  Christ  of  the  Epistles— a  want  of  continuity  most 

ESTplexing,  which  is  filled  up  by  the  narrative  in  the  Acts.  This  book  lets  us  see  that  thoM 
pistles  were  written  by  men  whose  daily  preaching  was  a  description  of  the  life,  death,  and 
rising  again  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  makes  it  evident  that  the  Chnstains  to  whom  the  Eptstlee 
were  addressed  had  already  so  much  information  about  Jesus  that  it  was  needless  to  give  it 
over  again  in  lettora  full  of  instruction  on  points  of  Christian  life  and  doctrine. 

In  speaking  of  its  design  he  regards  it  as  threefold  :  (i)  As  giving  a  record  of  the 
doings  of  the  risen  Loid  ;  (2)  as  containing  an  account  of  the  mission  of  the  Spirit 
by  whose  agency  the  ascended  Saviour  carried  on  His  work  ;  and  (3)  in  giving, 
like  the  book  of  Genesis  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  an  account  of  origins. 
The  description  of  it  as  fulfilling  this  last  design  is  very  simple,  yet  very  beautiful* 

The  Acts,  like  Genesis,  is  a  book  of  beginnings  or  origins.  The  analysis  makes  us  see  at  a 
glance  that  Luke  dwells  upon  the  spread  of  the  Church.  He  describes  his  Gospel  as  an  aoeonnt 
of  what  Jesus  began  to  do  and  teach,  and  his  book  of  the  Acts  may  be  similarly  spoken  of  as 
a  description  of  what  Christ's  Apostles  began  to'do  and  tolteach.  He  is  at  pains  to  note  mtUx 
beginning,  and  what  leads  to  the  oeginnlng,  and  having  done  so  he  is  content  to  be  silent  aboat 
the  growth  which  must  follow  the  beginnings.  The  first  beginning  was  the  Church  of  tlM 
Upper  Chamber,  with  its  memories  of  the  bodily  presence  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  promise  of  hla 
spiritual  presence.  Then  came  the  Pentecostal  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  Jewish  Church  of  Jerusalem.  The  story  of  Stephen  and  of  the  first  persecution  is  told  at 
length,  for  that  led  to  the  beginnings  of  the  churches  in  Samaria,  Caasarea,  Lydda,  Joppa. 
The  story  of  Cornelius  oocupiM  space,  for  that  justified  the  beginnings  of  the  spread  of  tlM 
Church  beyond  Judaism.  The  conversion  of  Paul  is  told  in  detail,  for  out  of  that  came  tha 
Gentile  churches  from  Antioch  to  Rome.  The  book  ends  with  Paul  at  Rome.  The  Goapel 
had  at  length  reached  the  centre  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  could  be  left  to  spread  to  tba 
circumference.  The  book  fills  up  the  gap  between  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles,  not  in  a 
detailed  history  of  the  churches  of  Jerusalem,  Corinth,  Gaiatia,  Rome,  etc,  but  by  deaeribing 
the  beginnings  in  each  place,  and  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  reader  must  insensibly  be  led  to 
feel  more  the  rapid  sprMd  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  than  the  special  shape  it  took  in  any  ona 
place. 

The  views  of  what  are  usually  designated  the  Tubingen  school  of  critics  on  this 
subject  are  briefly  discussed.  They  maintain  that  this  book  was  an  eirenicon 
designed  to  brinp  about  a  reconciliation  between  two  hostile  parties  in  the  early 
Christian  Church — viz.,  an  intolerant  Jewish-Christian  party,  and  an  intolerant 
Gentile-Christian  party.  Peter  and  Paul  and  their  teaching  form  the  source  from 
which  these  ttvo  parties,  which  confronted  each  other  in  bitter  antagonism,  had 
sprung.  The  record  contained  in  the  Acts  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing a  reconciliation  between  them.  The  author  did  not  set  before  him  the 
task  of  giving  a  truthful  narrative  of  what  really  happened  in  the  early  da]rs  <d 
Christianity,  but  sacrificed  historical  accuracy  to  the  special  temporary  purpose 
which  he  had  in  view.  Peter,  on  occasion,  is  made  to  speak  words  and  utter 
sentiments  which  only  one  holding  Paul's  opinion  could  have  made,  and  Paul  is 
presented  as  accepting  compromises,  and  submitting  to  conditions  repugnant 
to  his  declared  convictions.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  theory 
makes  the  book  utterly  valueless,  yea,  quite  misleading,  as  history.  The 
basis  on  which  this  theory  is  built — as  is  well  pointed  out  by  Professor  Lindsay — 
is  utterly  inadequate  to  support  it.  The  state  of  things  that  obtained  in  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  second  century,  is  regarded  as  existing  from  the  very 
beginning. 

Baur  and  Zeller  take  the  opinions  of  the  Jewish  Christian  heretics  of  the  second  oentury, 
read  them  back  into  the  Judaixers  of  the  Apostolic  times,  made  the  Twdve  sharers  in 


beliefs  and  usages,  and  then  by  dint  of  ingenious  exegesis  they  try  to  find  these  opinions  and 
practices  in  those  New  Testament  writings  which  bear  the  names  of  those  whom  they  call  tha 
.ludaiaing  Apostles.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  theory ;  and  on  this  theory  Zeller  declares  thai 
the  narratiye  of  the  acquiescence  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  to  the  admission  of  GentUa 
Christians  must  be  unhistorical,  and  that  Peter  could  not  have  baptised  Cornelius  and  hit 
household  in  the  manner  deeeribed  ! 

Far  more  natural,  surely,  is  the  descriotlon  In  the  Acta  of  the  gradual  training  of  the  Jerq« 
salem  Church  to  see  somewhat  of  the  fulness  %nd  liberty  of  the  goepeL 
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After  thus  dealing  with  its  design,  information  is  given  clearly  and  in  short  space 
aboat  the  writer,  the  missionary  joumejrs  recorded  in  the  first  half  of  the  book,  facts 
of  contemporary  history  that  elucidate  the  narrative,  the  social  and  religious  condi- 
tioo  of  Palestine,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  in  Gentile  lands. 

So  £tf  as  we  have  examined  the  commentary  on  the  text,  we  have  found  it  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers.  The  meaning  of  the  narrative, 
and  tlie  lessons  it  is  fitted  to  teach,  are  stated  in  clear,  forcible  language.  The 
aote  on  what  is  commonly  called  the  election  of  the  first  deaconate,  may  be  pointed 
to  as  an  example  of  the  force,  freshness,  and  clearness  which  appear  everywhere 
in  the  Commentary. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  noted,  however,  that  accuracy  is  sacrificed  to  beauty.  An 
instance  of  this  occurs  on  the  very  first  page  of  the  Commentary.  **  God  always 
h^ins^  there  is  no  ending  in  His  working."  This  is  the  echo  of  a  similar  statement 
tlat  Dr.  Parker  has  on  the  same  words — "  Of  all  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and 
to  teach."  It  looks  very  pretty,  but  is  it  strictly  accurate  ?  Has  there  been  no 
ending  in  God's  creating  work  ?    Did  not  Christ  on  the  Cross  say,  *'  It  is  finished?" 


TJu  Presbyterian  Review,    January^    1884.      Edinburgh  :  T.  &.  T.  Clark,  38 
George  Street.     New  York  :  The  Presbyterian  Review  Association. 

This  quarterly  which,  as  we  learn  from  editorial  notes  contained  in  this  number, 
has  now  reached  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence,  has  for  its  design  the  discussion  of 
qaestions  from  a  Presbyterian  stand-point.     It  is  *'  committed  to  the  theology  of  the 
Reformed  Confession  and  Westminster  Standards,"  and  its  readers  are  assured  that  it 
will  be  "  loyally  devoted  to  its  exhibition  and  defence. "    There  is  sought  for  it,  along 
vith  its  entrance  upon  the  sixth  year  of  its  history,  a  more  representative  position 
in  the  Presbyterian  world,  and  in  the  work  of  editing  it,  there  is  henceforth  to  be 
aaodated  with  the  able  American  divines  who  have  been  dischargiog  this  duty, 
representative  men  from   Pre<%byterian  churches  in  other  parts.     The  associate 
Editors  for  Grea  tBritain  are  Drs.  Flint,  Calderwood,  and  Blaikie  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Dr.  Croskery  of  Magee  College,  Ireland.      It  is  conducted  with  conspicuous 
atality,  while  keeping  for  the  most  part  to  the  lines  that  have  been  laid  down.     As 
aught  be  expected  in  a  periodical,  representing  such  an  extensive  field,  and  giving 
expression  to  the  thoughts  of  so  many  different  men,  there  are  statements  in  it  to 
which  we  cannot  give  our  assent.     But,  as  a  whole,  its  tone  is  decidedly  orthodox, 
and  its  ability,  both  from  a  theological  and  literary  stand-point,  cannot  be  called 
in  question.     The  opening  article  in  the  present  number  is  on  the  **  Belgic  Con- 
fesnon  and  its  Author."  and  is  from  the  graceful  pen  of  the  Rev.  Talbot  M. 
Chanbers,  D.D.,  New  York.     It  is  a  most  interesting  and  capable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  creeds  and  confes!%ions.     It  begins  with  an  interesting  sketch   of 
Gaido  dc  Bres,  who  drew  out  the  first  draft  of  this  Confession,  which  was  afterwards 
accepted  as  the  doctrinal  symbol  of  the  Church  of  the  Netherlands,  often  called, 
becanfie  of  the  terrible  persecution  to  which  it  was  subjected,  the  Church  under  the 
Cross.     In   these  persecutions   Guido,   after  long  and   faithful   service,  suffered 
xaartyrdom.     When  he  received   intimation   that  his  execution,   and  that  of  the 
Icethren  in  prison  with  him,  was  to  take  pl.ice  within  three  hours,  he  said  to  them, 
"My  brethren,  to-day  I  am  to  die  for  the  truth  of  the  Son  of  God.     Praised  be  his 
nne  !  I  am  very  glad.     Never  did  I  think  that  God  would  bestow  upon  me  such 
hmoar."     After  this  sketch  of  the  author,  there  is  given  a  history  of  the  Confession 
and  an  account  of  its  contents  and  character.     Guido's  aim  in  drawing  up  the  Con- 
i  MJuii  was  to  free  the  Church  from  any  suspicion  of  sympathy  with  the  wild,  law- 
las  tenets  of  the  Anabaptists,  who  then  were  causing  a  great  deal  of  trouble.      It 
was  sobmitted  to  the  examination  of  many  divines,  among  others  of  Calvin,  before 
it  was  published.      Afterwards  at   the  famous  Synod  held  at  Dort  in   the  year 
1618,  the  doctrinal  part  of  it  received  the  approval  of  the  divines  from  different 
QButnes  who  were  assembled  there. 

Iha  dfatfagniahed  dfrines  of  Great  Britain  certified  that  after  haTing  made  due  examination, 
Aif  foud  nothing  in  the  Confeesion,  bo  far  as  points  of  faith  were  concerned,  which  did  not 
IBM  viCk  the  Wend  of  God.  The  divines  from  other  countries  that  were  present,  each  and 
■TiMde  the  aame  declaration,  saving  that  in  their  judgment  the  Confession  entirely  agreed 
viktte  Word  of  God,  and  with  the  Confessions  of  the  other  Reformed  Churches.  And  they  . 
I  the  Xetherliuidish  believers  to  persevere  in  this  orthodox,  pious,  and  simple  Con-  ^1 
to  band  it  down  to  posterity  inviolate,  and  to  malaUin  it  until  the  coming  agaui  ot  ovt  ^1 
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Lord  and  Savlonr.  The  two  divinM  ^  ai>po!nt6d  bj  the  French  Churehes  to  aUend  thii  Synod 
having  been  forbidden  bj  the  King  of  France  to  be  present,  no  replj  could  be  obt^Uied  from 
them,  but  it  was  announced  bj  the  Walloon  delenrfttes  that  the  Oonfession  had  been  formallj 
approved  by  a  French  National  Synod,  held  at  Vitry  in  1583.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Belgio 
Confession  has  a  valid  daim  to  an  ecumenical  character.  No  other  symbol  of  the  R^ormed 
Church  has  been  solemnly  ratified  by  the  official  representatives  of  10  many  national 
Churches  as  this  one.  England.  Scotland,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  ooncunrtd  with 
the  Netherlands,  in  setting  to  their  seal  that  the  articles  of  Guido  de  Br^,  martyr  for  the 
Gospel,  do  express  the  pure  truth  of  the  divine  Word. 

The  Confession  is  out  and  out  Calvinistic,  and  Dr.  Chambers  seems  to  think  that 
even  our  Westminster  symbol  must  yield  the  palm  to  it.  ITie  Westminster  is 
fuller,  more  didactic  and  impersonal  and  more  systematically  arranged,  but  for 
*'  that  very  reason  less  desirable  as  a  representative  document.  The  freer  a  symbol 
is  from  dof^matic  and  philosophical  niceties,  the  simpler  in  its  statements,  the  more 
devout  and  spiritual  in  its  tone,  and  the  more  rigidly  confined  to  fundamental 
truths,  or  those  essential  to  religious  life,  the  better  it  is."  His  concluding  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  creeds  are  well  worthy  of  being  deeply  pondered.  Speaking  of 
their  neglect  by  the  people  of  our  churches,  he  says. 

They  are  sadly  ignorant  of  confessional  writings,  are  accustomed  to  hear  them  denounced  as 
dry  and  dull  and  unedifying,  never  of  their  own  accord  turn  to  them,  and  if  they  do,  have  no 
preparation  for  an  intelUgent  and  profitable  use  of  their  contents.  Their  piety,  accordingly, 
is  weak  and  flabby.  It  lacks  the  symmetry,  stability,  and  vigour  which  come  only  from  a 
comprehensive  view  of  revealed  trutn  in  its  leading  outlines.  It  is  said  of  an  eminent  lawyer 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  Blackstone's  Commentaries  or  its  equivalent  once  a  year, 
in  order  to  refresh  his  mind  by  contact  with  first  principles,  and  keep  solid  the  bads  upon 
which  all  further  acquisitions  must  rest.  A  similar  discipline  would  be  of  signal  service  to 
every  adult  believer.  Drop  the  periodical  and  religious  novel  and  go  back  to  a  creed  which  haa 
been  distilled  from  the  life-blooa  of  a  generation,  which  is  a  product,  not  of  the  closet,  but  of 
the  battle-field,  which  has  been  tested  by  the  rack  and  the  stake  and  the  gibbet,  which  has  been 
drawn  by  praver  and  meditation  from  the  sacred  fountains,  which  luu  kindled  faith,  hope,  and 
love  to  their  highest  flights,  and  which  gives  in  a  clean,  clear,  and  comprehensive  ouUlne  thB 
sreat  volume  of  the  truths  by  which  the  soul  is  nurtured  for  life  everlasting.  There  is  no 
danger  of  the  Creed  supplanting  the  Scripture.  On  the  contrary,  it  makes  the  sacred  volume 
clearer  and  dearer,  and  causes  it  to  be  read  more  Intelligently.  It  puta  a  barrier  in  the  way  of 
the  dangerous  habit  of  running  off  with  a  half  truth  as  if  It  were  the  whole— the  fruitful  source 
of  most  modern  heresies  and  vagaries— and  compels  the  believer  to  look  at  the  entire  scheme  in 
its  mutual  relations  and  its  legitimate  results. 

The  article  which  succeeds  this  is  also  from  the  pen  oi  an  American  divine.  Dr. 
Henry  J.  Van  Dyke  of  Brooklyn,  and  is  a  very  able  defence  of  the  baptism  of 
infants.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  an  outline  of  his  argument,  but  his  main 
position  is  that  the  Church  is  the  same  under  both  dispensations,  and  so  that 
Baptism  is  identical  with  Circumcision.  With  his  line  of  argument  throughout  we 
cordially  agree,  but  a  side  question  is  once  raised,  not,  we  think,  essential  to  his 
argument,  where  he  treads  on  dangerous  ground. 

What  then  did  Christ  mean  when  he  took  infants  in  his  arms  and  declared,  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  God  ?  We  believe  that  the  satisfaction  which  he,  as  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  rendered  to  God's  broken  law,  takes  away  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of 
Adam's  sin  from  the  whole  human  race.  We  do  not  say  the  inherited 'corruption  and  depravity 
of  our  nature  which  is  commonly  called  original  sin  ;  but  we  say  the  guilt  and  condemnation 
of  Adam's  first  sin  ;  so  that  the  multitude  of  the  redeemed,  which  no  man  can  number,  will  in- 
clude not  only  all  believers,  but  all  who  have  not  "  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam'a 
transgrMsion,"  that  is  to  say,  all  who  die  in  infancv. 

The  next  article  is  also  from  an  American  divine,  Dr.  Bacon  of  Philadelphia,  and 
is  on  the  **  Double  Function  of  Music  in  the  Church."  It  is  much  shorter  than 
the  others,  but  it  is  quite  long  enough  in  our  humble  opinion.  It  begins  with  a 
sneer  at  the  old  rule  of  divine  worship,  that  **  nothing  maybe  added  to  the  worship 
of  God,  as  parts  of  worship,  but  what  is  prescribed  or  appointed  by  God  in  His 
Word,"  and  goes  on  to  contend  that  while  praise  proper  ought  to  be  a  congregational 
thing,  yet  music  may  be  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  teaching  or  impressing  the  truth 
upon  the  heart.    It  may  be  used  both  for  expression  and  {;77pression. 

An  ideal  system  of  Chnrch  music  is  that  in  which  the  hearty,  simple,  unanimous  song  of  tha 
whole  people  in  the  act  of  common  praise  becomes  all  the  more  significant  and  delightful  bj 
contrast  with  the  act  of  the  choir  using  all  the  resources  of  musical  composition,  with  tho 
utmost  efforts  of  studious  skill,  to  imuress  upon  the  silent  and  listening  people  the  meaning 
of  the  sacred  words — "  teaching  and  admonishing  with  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  ■ongal' 

Accordmg  to  this  arrangement,  Dr.  Bacon  may  be  on  the  outlook  for  some  other 
occupation,  for  the  services  of  ministers  will  soon  not  be  required. 

*  The  celebrated  Andrft  Bivet  and  hit  brotberwin-Uw,  Pierre  da  Moulin,  the  most  brilllaiit. 
oontroversialist  of  his  day. 
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The  other  two  original  articles  are  from  divines  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
vben  we  mention  that  in  the  one  Dr.  Watts  of  Belfast  deals  a  trenchant  blow  at 
modem  **  Agnosticism/'  and  Dr.  Calderwood  of  Edinburgh  discusses  the  **  Risks 
ind  responsibilities  of  Specialism,"  it  will  be  seen  that  they  who  expect  an  in- 
tdlectnal  and  theological  treat  will  not  be  disappointed. 

A  great  deal  of  labour  is  evidently  bestowed  upon  the  notices  of  new  books. 
The  Editors  intimate  that  they  do  not  simply  review  the  books  that  are  sent  to 
them  for  that  purpose,  but  in  every  quarter  make  a  careful  selection  of  books 
published  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and  assign  them  to  writers  who 
are  known  to  have  special  fitness  for  the  work.  The  advantage  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  apparent  in  the  excellent  work  that  will  be  found  in  this  portion  of  the 
periodical. 


firsi  Lessons  about  Cod  and  about  our  Duty  to  Bim.     For  use  in  Elementary 
scJkooIs,    Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.     1884. 

The  design  of  this  little  book  is  to  be  a  help  in  the  religious  education  of  the  very 
joong  io  our  day  schools.  It  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that  since  in  our  last 
Edocation  Act,  religious  instruction  was  left  entirely  to  School  Boards,  these  Boards 
bare,  as  a  general  rule,  made  arrangements  for  its  being  imparted,  and  in  many  in- 
stances have  greatly  encoura^i^ed  it ;  and  it  is  to  assist  the  teachers  in  their  work  with 
die  veiy  yonngest  of  their  scholars,  that  this  manual  has  been  published.  '*  In  the 
preparation  of  it,"  wc  are  told  in  the  preface,  '*  the  wise  rule  has  been  kept  in 
Biiid  that  he  who  seeks  to  impart  knowledge  should  take  care  that  it  be  '  know- 
ledge in  measure — what  the  mind  can  well  contain.*  "  It  meets  the  wants  of. 
ddklren  at  a  higher  stage,  than  that  in  which  such  manuals  as  the  **  Mother's 
Catechism  "  are  used.  As  a  sample  of  the  instruction  given,  and  the  manner  in 
viach  it  is  put,  we  may  take  one  of  the  lessons  of  which  there  are  in  all  forty-five  : 

NINETEENTH  LESSON. 

God  made  as  to  be  kind  to  all— to  our  father  and  mother,  to  oar  brothers  and  dstera,  to  all 
■en  aad  women  and  children  aroand  us.  God  ii  kind  to  all,  and  He  wishes  us  to  be  kind  to 
ikoa.  They  an  all  His  people  whom  He  loves.  He  watches  over  them  as  well  as  over  us.  He 
lives  them  Ufa,  and  light,  and  food  and  clothing,  and  all  tliat  the v  need.  He  does  everything 
io  make  tbem  happj.  He  made  ns  to  be  kind  to  them.  It  would  displease  Him  if  we  hurt 
tlLeia  in  anj  way.  He  would  be  offended  and  angry  if  we  spoke  unkind  words  to  any  one,  or 
tf  ve  stniek  any  one.    He  expects  us  always  to  do  them  good. 

Hymn  3. 

Little  drops  of  water, 

Little  grains  of  sand, 
Make  the  mighty  ocean 

.\nd  the  pleasant  land. 


Tie  fuestton  of  Instrumental  Music  in  Christian  Worship  and  tJie  vie^vs  of  InBtfu- 
mentalists  stctted  and  discussed.     By  Thomas  A.  G.  Balfour,  M.D.,  Edinburgh, 
author  of,   "God's  Jewels,"  &c.     Edinburgh:  James  Gemmell  George  IV. 
Bridge,  1884. 
This  pamphlet  consists  of  two  speeches  which  Dr.  Balfour  delivered  on  the  ques- 
ti«i  of  Instrumental  Music  in  worship,  when  it  was  being  discussed  in  the  courts 
cf  the  Free  Church.     The  first  was  delivered  in  the  Edinburgh  Free  Presbytery 
01 4£h  October,  1882,  in  seconding  a  motion  of  the  late  Dr.  Begg  adverse  to  the 
piposed  introduction  of  this  practice.     The  second  was  delivered  in  the  Free 
Aaembly  of  May  last  year,  in  support  of  the  motion  by  which  it  was  sought  to 
iwerse  the  decision  of*^  the  previous  year  which  permitted  to  Congregations  the 
•ctrf'Instraniental  Music.     In  this  last,  there  is  a  very  weighty  criticism  of  the 
Report  which  the  Committee  of  Assembly  appointed  in  1883  prepared,  and  which 
ioied  the  way  for  the  sanction  of  this  innovation.     An  addition  is  here  made  to 
K,  m,  which  sontie  of  the  speeches  of  the  instrumentalists  are  subjected  to  a  search- 
it  exaoiiaation  and  the  fallacies  contained  in  them  pointed  out.     In  a  pamphlet 
\^  eomposcdy  repetition  of  the  same  thoughts  and  arguments  could  hardly  be 
Uttded   but  still  the  whole  constitutes  a  very  able  defence  of  the  Scriptural  position 
Klation   to  this  question  held  by  the  party  in  the  Free  Church  to  which  the 
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writer  belongs.  Like  the  great  leader  of  the  party—the  loss  of  whom  has  sadlf 
Impaired  its  strength — Dr.  Balfour  has  the  skill  of  clinching  his  argument  with 
humorous  anecdotes,  that  are  sometimes  rather  telling. 


Botts  on  J^iAlit  lE&ettts. 

FAST-DAY  AND  SABBATH  OBSERVANCE. 

We  have  placed  these  two  things  together — not  because  we  believe  the  two  insti- 
tutions to  be  at  all  on  the  same  level — ^but  because  the  non-observance  of  them  is  an 
index  of  how  far  our  spiritual  life  has  declined.  The  Fast -day,  as  a  season  of  pre- 
paration for  communion,  cannot  claim  a  direct  divine  institution,  such  as  the 
Sabbath  does,  but  it  has  been  a  feature  in  the  religious  life  of  our  country  for  cen- 
turies, and  whereas  they  who  are  so  earnestly  seeking  its  aliolition,  cannot  lay 
their  Bnger  upon  a  single  evil  that  has  resulted  from  the  observance  of  it,  they  who 
advocate  its  continuance  and  proper  observance  can  point  to  many  excellent  fruits 
it  has  produced  in  days  gone  by.  If  institutions  are  to  be  abolished  simply  on  the 
ground  that  people  neglect  and  abuse  them — ^and  this  is  confessedly  the  ground 
on  which  the  abolition  of  Fast-days  is  advocated — there  are  none  worth  preservii^ 
that  will  be  allowed  to  continue.  Indications  were  given  in  some  quarters  many 
years  ago,  that  many  in  the  churches  were  willing  to  abandon  Fast-days,  so  that 
It  need  not  surprise  us  now  that  definite  steps  are  being  taken  in  the  church-courts 
in  this  direction.  In  Glasgow,  this  sprin^i^,  the  day  that  was  wont  to  be  observed 
as  a  Fast-day,  is  to  be  turned  into  a  holiday,  and  the  communion  there  is  to  he 
postponed  and  observed  without  any  such  preparatory  services  as  those  hitherto 
very  commonly  held  on  the  Fast-day.  This,  at  least,  is  the  recommendation  given 
to  all  the  congregations  of  the  three  larger  sections  of  the  Presbyterian  Church* 
by  the  Presbyteries,  under  whose  inspection  they  are.  Such  a  movement  has  been 
well  described  as  a  **  retreating  of  the  church  before  the  world."  It  places  thoi«e  . 
who  value  Fast-days,  and  earnestly  desire  their  continuance,  in  a  very  di6ficuh 
position  ;  but  the  overriding  of  their  conscientious  convictions  is  nothing  to  the 
party  of  so-called  progress.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  to  be  said  in  this  con-  , 
nection,  that  the  manner  in  which  Fast-days  have  often  been  spent  by  multitudes  \ 
of  professing  Christians  has  simply  been  disgraceful,  and  while  this  cannot  justify  , 
their  discontinuance,  yet  this  discontinuance  will  so  far  remove  the  outward  glaring 
scandal. 

This  same  worldly  pleasure-loving  spirit  that  can  usedays  set  apart  forsacred  duties 
in  its  earthly  carnal  pursuits,  threatens  not  only  to  take  away  our  Fast-days  but  even  * 
our  Sabbaths.  A  very  sad  step — the  issue  of  which  has  not  yet  l>een  made  known  .' 
— has  recently  been  taken  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  embracing,  it  is  •*' 
said,  some  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  in  the  Empire.  The  question  of  opening;  ' 
this  institution  to  the  public  on  Sabbath  came  before  them,  with  the  result  that  ; 
they  who  objected  to  it  on  ethical  and  religious  grounds,  found  themselves  in  a  ' 
minority,  and  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Treasury  simply  as  one  of  finance.  ^ 
If  this  decision  be  approved,  and  the  necessary  funds  granted  to  defray  the  €^x-  ' 
penses  that  will  be  incurred  through  Sabbath  opening,  the  consequence  will  be,  ' 
not  simply  the  opening  of  the  institution  in  London  on  Sabbath,  but  the  demand  ) 
for  the  opening  of  similar  institutions  all  over  the  country.  Defeated  once  and  ' 
again  in  Parliament,  th6  Anti- Sabbatarians  are  evidently  adopting  new  tactics.  ''* 
The  practical  ignoring  of  the  Sabbath  by  those  engaged  in  Government  work  at  .■* 
home  and  abroad,  has  also  a  very  injurious  influence.  In  Calcutta  the  conduct  of  ^^ 
leading  Government  officials  in  this  matter,  has  called  forth  loud  protests  even  ^ 
from  the  press.  In  their  efforts  to  conserve  the  day  of  rest  the  Christians  have  the  -^ 
support  of  the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its^'*^ 
advantages.  We  do  not  look  for  much  good  in  pastoral  letters  that  issue  from  ^i 
Roman  Catholic  Councils,  but  in  one  recently  issued  by  such  a  Council  meeting  at  r^ 
Baltimore,  United  States,  we  have  the  following  noble  utterances  about  the  .^i 
Sabbath.  We  are  indebted  for  them  to  "The  Evangelical  Repository,**  an.  ^| 
American  religious  magazine.  V 

'^1 
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'*  The  Lord's  Dftj  ii  the  poor  man's  day  of  rest ;  it  hM  been  taken  from  him— and  the 
bboorioff  class  are  a  seething  Tolcano  of  social  discontent.  The  Lord's  Day  is  the  home  day, 
dnvlnf  dose  the  sweet  domestic  ties,  by  giving  the  toiler  a  day  with  wife  and  children  ;  but 
h  has  been  tamed  into  a  day  of  labonr,  and  home  ties  are  fast  losing  their  sweetness  and  their 
hold.  The  Lord's  Dair  is  the  church  day,  strengthening  and  consecrating  the  bond  of  brother- 
hood among  all  men,  by  the  kneeling  together  around  the  altars  of  the  one  Father  in  heaven  ; 
tat  men  are  drawn  away  from  this  blessed  communion  of  saints,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
sx«  lured  into  the  counterfeit  communion  of  Socialism,  and  other  wild  and  destructive  systems. 
Ttx  Lord's  Day  is  God's  day,  rendering  ever  nearer  and  more  intimate  the  union  between  the 
creature  and  his  Creator,  and  thus  ennobling  human  life  in  all  its  departments ;  and  where 
this  bond  is  weakened  an  effort  Is  made  to  cut  man  loose  from  God  entirely,  and  to  leave  him, 
secosding  to  the  expression  of  St.  Paul,  '  Without  God  in  this  world.'  The  profanation  of  the 
Loid's  Day,  whatever  be  its  pretext,  is  a  defrauding  both  of  God  and  His  creatures,  and  retri- 
tetion  is  not  slow." 

It  is  pleasant  to  notice  in  the  above,  that  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  called  '  *  The 
Lord's  Day."  When  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  beginning  to  discard  the 
heathen  name  "  Sunday,"  is  it  not  about  time  for  all  Protestants  to  give  it  up? 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  ROMANISM. 

The  increase  of  institutions  in  our  land  that  have  their  connection  with  the  Roman 
Charch,  f^ive  indisputable  proof  of  the  progress  which  it  has  made  within  recent 
years.  It  may  be,  that  the  increase  of  numbers,  of  which  this  is  an  indication,  has 
arisen  from  the  influx  of  the  Irish  into  our  midst,  and  not  from  any  success  which 
this  church  has  had  in  winning  adherents  from  the  ranks  of  Protestantism.  We 
believe  this  is  the  true  explanation,  but  still  the  increase  in  whatever  way  gained  is 
^▼ii^  them  a  power  in  the  country  from  the  exercise  of  which  much  evil  and  confusion 
nay  jet  arise.  The  extension  of  political  power,  will  give  the  eccleF.iastical  authorities 
in  this  coimnunion  an  opportuninty,  such  as  they  have  never  been  slow  to  take 
advantaife  of  in  the  past.  The  apathy  existing  among  Protestants  in  reference  to 
the  matter  makes  this  opportunity  for  mischief  all  the  greater,  'i^eir  consciousness 
of  all  this  is  making  them  bold.  Some  things  that  took  place  in  connection  with  the 
Wicklif  conmiemoration  last  December,  were  very  significant  as  indicating  the 
bolder  attitude  which  Romanists  are  assuming  in  our  midst.  Mr  G.  Anderson  M.  P. 
kfr  Glasgow  in  a  very  appropriate,  able  and  vigorous  address  at  the  commemoration 
■Kcting  held  in  that  city,  very  plainly  stated  that  the  Romanist  system  stood  con> 
demned  in  the  light  of  its  own  past  history  ol  persecution  and  bloodshed.  His 
trencbant  remarks  being  pretty  fully  reported  by  the  press,  a  Dr.  Munro,  one  of 
the  Glasgow  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  we  believe  a  pervert,  came  boldly  for- 
ward to  defend  his  church.  He  actually  ventured  the  assertion  that  it  had  never 
been  intolerant  and  persecuting.  Yea,  not  only  so,  but  he  held  up  the  Church  of 
Scotland  as  possessing  this  character  which  he  indii^nantly  disdained  for  his  own. 
The  statements  are  so  monstrously  false — so  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  the 
known  facts  of  history,  that  one  feels  th  refutation  of  them  to  be  a  work  of 
Kpereiogation  in  an  intelligent  community.  Rome  must  re- write  the  history  of 
Europe  since  her  power  became  a  dominant  factor  in  the  making  of  it,  ere  she 
can  make  out  a  case  for  herself  as  the  enemy  of  intolerance  and  persecution  and 
the  fneiKi  of  toleration  and  freedom.  And  she  must  too  re-write  the  history  of 
ov  native  land  ere  she  can  give  a  shadow  of  proof  that  the  geniuS  of  the  church 
dat  was  here  raised  on  her  ruins  was  intolerant  and  persecuting.  The  bold  utter- 
nee  of  such  falsehoods,  for  they  can  in  no  other  way  be  trut^ully  characterised, 
leveals  oo  the  part  of  the  Roman  ecclesiastics  a  growing  consciousness  of  power. 

FoUowing  shortly  upon  this  attack  on  the  Scottish  Reformed  Church,  there  was 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  to  deprive  it  of  the  honour  of 
hmng  put  the  education  of  the  country  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  In  a  speech 
«Uch  be  delivered  at  the  opening  of  some  Popish  educational  institution  in 
Gaa^w,  he  showed  how  adept  a  scholar  he  had  become  of  those  who  prefer  to 
aake  history  accommodate  itself  to  their  pre-conceived  opinions  than  to  ascertain 
Rally  its  £acts.  He  claimed  for  the  church  to  which  he  has  given  his  allegiance, 
Ika  it  had  always  fostered  education  in  this  country,  and  told  us  that  wc  have 
HTOfig  in  attributing  our  parochial  school-system,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
OS  to  the  position  we  occupy  as  a  nation,  to  the  intelligence,  piety  and 
a  of  John  Knox.  "  We  are  sometimes  favoured,"  are  his  words,  * '  with  the 
that  for  the  school  S3rstem  below  the  universities  we  are  indebted  to  John 

Tbe  aascrtion  belongs  the  same  class  as  the  statement  that  Mohammedans 

Aink  that  womma  have  no  souls,  that  nohody  is  allowed  to  eat  and  drink  after  re* 
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ceiving  extreme  unction,  or  some  fireworks  of  fiction  with  which,  among  other 
things  a  limited  group  have  just  celebrated  the  fifth  centenary  of  the  death  of  Wycliffe. 
Education  was  early  connected  with  the  monasteries,  and  continued  to  be  so,  but 
grammar  schools  were  also  instituted  in  such  numbers  that  in  1496  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment could  make  it,  and  did  make  it  compulsory  for  all  persons  of  a  certain  social 
position  to  send  their  eldest  sons  to  one — the  object  obviously  being  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  country  should  all  be  men  of  culture.  It  was  not  till  1616---40 
years  after  John  Knox  was  laid  in  his  grave — that,  by  an  Act  of  the  Parliamentaiy 
Council,  an  attempt  was  made  at  a  more  general  system,  and  fuither  legislation 
was  considerably  subsequent  Ihe  Reformation,  which  in  this  country  was  in 
some  respects  milder  in  its  operations  than  in  England,  spared  the  grammar 
schools,  while  it  destroyed  the  monasteries,  only  subjecting  the  masters  to  the 
approval  of  the  new  clergy  ;  but  the  reformers  no  more  erected  these  schools  than 
they  built  St.  Giles  Church  in  Edinburgh."  The  bare  statemente  in  this  paragraph 
may  be  historically  accurate — no  intelligent  Protestant  ever  denied  that  some 
Universities  and  Grammar  Schools  existed  prior  to  the  Reformation — but  the  insinua- 
tion that  lies  behind  them,  that  our  national  education  owes  almost  nothing  to  John 
Knox,  is  an  attempt  to  set  aside  historical  facts.  The  idea  of  a  national  system  of 
education  embracing  within  its  enlightening  influence,  every  class  whether  high  or 
low — every  parish  having  its  school,  every  town  its  college,  in  addition  to  Univer- 
sities liberally  endowed — was  first  propounded  by  Knox,  and  no  twisting  of  histori- 
cal facts  will  deprive  him  of  the  honour.  The  system  is  sketched  in  the  First 
13ook  of  Discipline  in  which  we  have  a  definite  expression  of  Knox's  views.  The 
fact  is  indisputable  that  so  long  as  Roman  ecclesiastics  had  power  in  this  country, 
the  common  people  were  in  a  state  of  the  most  deplorable  ignorance,  and  no  desire 
was  manifested  or  effort  put  forth,  to  lift  them  out  of  it.  There  is  something  almost 
ludicrous  in  the  Roman  Church  posing  before  the  public  as  the  friend  both  of 
education  and  freedom. 

A  sufficient  answer  to  all  these  bold  and  unscrupulous  assertions  is  obtained  from 
a  glimpse  of  the  doings  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Canada,  furnished  to  us  in  an 
article  in  the  current  number  of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review,** 
entitled  "The  Ultramontane  struggle  for  supremacy  in  French  Canada,"  The 
facts  there  disclosed,  reveal  most  clearly  that  Rome  continues  now,  as  she  has  ever 
been,  the  most  determined  foe  of  popular  education  and  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom. The  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  are  numbered  among 
her  adherents,  and  her  influence  and  wealth  are  immense.  *'No  small  amount  of 
her  wealth  is  unknown,  but  her  known  wealth  has  been  estimated  to  exceed* 
capitalised  ;f  16,000,000,  sterling."  Has  she  been  careful  to  give  a  liberal  educa- 
tion to  the  people  thus  entrusted  to  her  ?  Let  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
above-mentioned  article  answer  ? 

A  public  8]r8tem  of  education  wm  establiahed,  soon  after  it  was  introduced  into  the  npmr 
Province :  but  the  rates  go  to  the  support  of  nuns  and  friars,  who  give  no  education  hardly 
beyond  the  teaching  of  the  catechism.  The  clergy  boast  of  their  intermediate  and  higher 
education,  because  of  necessity  they  must  provide  a  good  education  for  the  better  classes,  to 
prevent  them  sending  their  sons  elsewhere  ;  but  of  the  common  people  not  one  in  twelve  ooold 
read  the  simplest  sentence ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  declares,  with  good  reason,  in  one  of  his 
preludes,  that  in  wandering  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  he  often  felt  that,  should  he 
suddenly  die,  there  was  not  a  person  wiUiin  hail  who  could  write  to  his  friends  to  tell  of  hia 
decease.  Now  here  Rome  has  had  a  fine  opportiuiity  of  showing  what  she  can  do  for  a  -peajpim 
wholly  given  over  to  her.  Here  she  has  been  endowed  with  wealth,  and  liberally  furnlsMd 
with  every  appliance  for  benefiting  and  elevating  a  community,  here  she  has  had  a  people 
isolated  by  language  and  by  position  wholly  committed  to  her  for  centuries ;  and  we  cannol 
but  say,  if  she  has  brought  no  blessing  here,  it  must  be  because  she  has  no  blessing  to  brine. 
There  could  not  be  a  severer  indictment  drawn  against  Rome  than  the  condition  of  the  Frenoli 
Canadians :  ignorant,  inert,  unenergetic ;  without  enterprise,  without  progress,  poverty*stri(dcM^ 
and  squalid  in  their  poverty. 

And  while  keeping  the  people  in  this  ignorance,  the  hierarchy  recently  made  a 
very  bold  attempt  to  gain  control  of  political  power  in  the  Provence,  and  though 
foiled  in  the  meantime,  has  by  no  means  abandoned  the  claim  to  supremacy  m 
this  sphere*  '*  Rome  simply  finds  it  politic  in  the  meantime  not  to  enforce  her  right 
to  dictate  openly  to  the  electors  how  they  are  to  vote  under  pain  of  spiritual 
censures ;  the  right  itself  is  not  abandoned.  This  wild  l)east  of  prey  has  but  mis* 
calculated  the  distance,  and  retreated  a  little,  to  make  a  more  effectual  spring  al. 
some  future  time."  Small  libeity  has  been  given  even  to  those  within  her  pale 
who  have  dared  to  resent  this  interference  with  their  civil  liberties.     Ilcr  perseca« 
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tm  his  followed  them  to  the  grave,  in  burial  in  so-called  consecrated  ground 
king  denied  ihcm. 

WAR  IN  THE  SOUDAN 
The  all-absorbing  topic  for  some  time  past  has  been  the  military  expedition 
to  the  Soudan  for  ihe  relief  of  General  Gordon,  who  has  now  for  so 
tttny  months  been  surrounded  in  Khartoum  by  the  army  of  the  Madhi,  or 
pretended  Messiah  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  Just  when  this  expedition  sent 
oat  to  his  relief  had — after  overcoming  all  the  difficulties  of  a  voyage  up  the  Nile 
with  its  cataracts,  and  after  inflicting  a  crushing  defeat  once  and  again  upon  im- 
mense forces  of  the  Soudanese  who  opposed  their  progress — almost  joined  hamls 
with  the  gallant  General,  it  was  discovered  that  Khartoum  had  fallen  through  the 
treachery  of  some  of  his  followers,  and  that  Gordon  himself  had  been  slain.  The 
Dews  of  the  hero*s  death  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  country,  for  whatever  might 
be  his  faults  and  ecccntn'cities,  he  had,  by  his  fascinating  personal  character,  by 
iiis  brilliant  achievements  as  a  soldier,  and  by  his  simple  piety,  won  a  very  high  posi- 
tkn,  and  was  regarded  with  an  admiration,  confidence,  and  esteem  which  few  have 
sained.  What  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  conflict  may  1)e,  remains  yet  to  be  seen. 
[beie  can  be  no  question  that  the  force  arrayed  against  us  regards  itself  as  a  rc- 
I^oos  one,  having  the  future  interests  of  Mohammedanism  entrusted  to  its 
keeping.  The  cruiSiing  of  it  would  be  a  deadly  blow  dealt  at  that  ungodly  system. 
In  any  case  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Soudan  itself  may  be  opened  up  to  the 
(^pel,  and  that  its  inhabitants,  whose  bravery  is  beyond  all  doubt,  may  have  the 
privilege  of  hearing  the  glad  tidings  of  redeeming  love. 

(Bult&inBiical    initiliqtntt. 

Glasgow  Missionary  Mef.tincs.— One  of  the  series  of  meetings  appointed 
bj  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  for  deepening  the  interest  of  our  people  in  our 
Dj^sionary  work  in  India,  was  held  in  ^lains  Street  Church  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,   14th  January,  and  was  well  attended.     The  Rev.  Professor  Aitken 

n'ded.     After  devotional  exercises  had  been  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
fuill,  the  Chairman  delivered  a  stirring  address  on  the  importance  of  the 
Church  devoting  its  energies  to  mission  work  m  foreign  lands.     He  alluded  to  the 
mission  hanger  which  took  possession  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  which  led  him  to 
iix  difEculties  and  dangers  in  prosecuting  his  lal)ours  as  he  went  from  place  to 
place  proclaiming  among  the  heathen  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.     His  career 
va$Lkea  triumphal  march,  and  his  success,  under  God,  was  fitted  to  astonish  the 
world.    Although  similar  difficulties  had  yet  to  be  encountered,  the  Lord  still 
3«sares  his  servants  of  similar  results.     The  Rev.  William  13.  Gardiner  gave  a 
mrraiiye  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  work  in  Sconi,  and  referred  to  the 
mnncrous  cheering  tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing  attending  the  work  that  is  being 
carried  on  by  our  missionaries  in  Central  India.      Thereafter,  animating  adclre>ses 
»ere  delivered   by  the   Rev.  John  Sturrock,    Edinburgh;   Rev.  John  M'Kay, 
Rriflgeton ;   Rev.    Thomas  Hobart,   M.A.,  Carluke;  and  Rev.    Andrew  Miller, 
Kirkintilloch.     At  the  close  a  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  speakers 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hugh  Howie,  seconded  by  Mr.   W.  Craig  Murdoch.     On 
tlie  motion  of  Mr.  Hobart,  a  similar  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  chairman, 
and  after  praise  the  meeting  was  closed  with  the  Ijenediction  by  Mr.  Sturrock. 

POLLOKSHAWS  Sabbath  School. — The  annual  social  meeting  of  the  Sabbath 
School  connected  with  the  Pollokshaws  congregation  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  24th  December  last.  The  Rev.  William  B.  Gardiner  occupied  the 
diair.  There  was  an  attendance  of  about  350.  After  tea,  the  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  chairman,  who  reviewed  the  year's  work  in  the  school,  and  gave 
some  interesting  details  about  the  labours  of  the  veteran  mi.ssionary,  Dr.  Robert 
Mofiat.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Duncan  M'Kinnon,  M.A.,  Kirkin- 
tilloch ;  Dr.  John  Ritchie,  Glasgow ;  and  Messrs.  Kbenczcr  Ritchie,  John  Gar 
land,  and  John  Laird.  One  of  the  teachers  and  several  of  the  scholars  gave 
readings.  A  large  number  of  handsome  prizes  were  distributed  in  course  ol  the 
cftning  to  the  pupils  for  regular  attendance,  goofl  conduct,  and  proficiency  in 
Bible  knowledge.  Special  prizes  were  awarded  to  William  Hill,  Fergus  Mitchell, 
and  Neil  Douglas  for  assisting  the  teachers  in  connection  with  the  library  and  the 
general  work  0/  ihescbooL     The  singing  class,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  W' alter 


Roy,  rendered  some  pieces  of  music,  which  added  to  the  enjojrment  of  the  meetir 
On  the  motion  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Urie  (superintendent),  William  Kyle,  a 
David  Hamilton,  hearty  thanks  were  given  to  the  speakers,  committee,  singii 
class,  and  chairman.     The  meeting  was  closed  with  praise  and  the  benediction. 

Arbroath. — Anniversary  services  were  conducted  in  this  Church  on  Sabba 
last  by  Rev.  William  B.  Gaurdiner,  Pollokshaws,  who  preached  forenoon  and  aft* 
noon,  and  lectured  in  the  evening  on  **  John  Wyclin,  the  Morning  Star  of  1 
Reformation."  There  was  a  good  attendance  at  all  the  diets,  and  the  discour 
were  evidently  much  appreciated.  On  Monday  evening  the  annual  social  meeti 
was  held.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Stirling,  pastor  of  the  congregation,  presid< 
The  blessing  having  been  asked,  and  tea  served,  the  Chairman  gave  a  brief  I 
gratifying  account  of  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  congregation  during  1 
sixteen  years*  pastorate  among  them.  Thereafter,  interesting  and  edifying  s 
dresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  James  Howat,  Arbroath,  on  "Sanctuary  servi 
and  its  blessed  influence ; "  Rev.  Peter  M'Vicar,  Dundee,  who  spoke  to  [1 
children  on  "The  little  ships;**  Rev.  James  Patrick,  Carnoustie,  on  **Cont« 
tion  ;**  and  Rev.  William  B.  Gardiner,  Pollokshaws,  on  "The  duties  of  chui 
members  to  their  minister.**  After  the  customary  votes  of  thanks,  the  proceedinj 
which  appeared  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  present,  were  brought  to  a  close  with  t 
benediction. — From  the  **  ArbroeUk  Guide,'* 

Glasgow  Presbytery. — A  meeting  of  the  U.  O.  S.  Presbytery  took  pla 
upon  the  27th  January,  in  Main's  Street  Session  House.  A  deputation  appear 
from  Paisley,  representing  a  number  of  persons  who  had  belonged  to  a  Fi 
Church  congregation — being  one  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  congregations  (Re 
Mr.  Clazy's)  which  joined  the  Free  Church  about  eight  and  a  half  years  ago — bi 
who  have  now  separated  themselves  on  account  of  the  innovations  in  worsk 
which  have  recently  been  introduced.  The  parties  who  appeared  stated  they  n 
presented  a  party  who  seceded  on  the  ground  of  a  series  of  changes  to  which  the 
seriously  objected,  such  as  sitting  at  prayer,  and  the  intention  to  introduce  unii 
spired  hymns  ;  their  object  was  to  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  Origin; 
Secession  Church,  and  to  obtain  such  a  supply  of  sermon  as  could  be  given  1 
them.  After  questions  were  asked  and  satisfactorily  answered,  the  membeis  • 
Presbytery  expressed  their  views,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  comply  wii 
the  request  of  the  applicants,  and  to  grant  them  a  supply  of  sermon  as  often  as  o 
circumstances  will  admit. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  Student  of  Theology,  was  present,  and  was  heard  d 
livering  a  lecture  upon  Acts  xvi.  25-34,  and  a  sermon  upon  Is,  xl.  30,  31 ;  bo 
of  these  were  cordially  sustained  as  parts  of  trial  for  licence. 

Adverting  to  the  above  application  from  Paisley,  and  the  grounds  upon  whi 
it  is  based  :  the  applicants  have  our  sympathy,  approbation,  and  cordial  coi 
mendation.  They  deserve  assistance  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  give  it.  T 
rule  of  God*s  Word,  for  His  own  worship,  is  not,  that  we  may  adopt  anjrthi 
which  is  not  forbidden  ;  but  that  we  are  to  do  that  only  which  is  required  a: 
commanded.  The  Church  of  Scotland  itself,  has  declared,  that  God  is  only  to 
worshipped  in  His  own  appointed  way,  and  that  it  is  sinful  to  introduce  into  I 
worship  any  mere  human  inventions.  Sitting  at  prayer  is  not  only  disrespectf 
but  it  is  even  an  indecency,  in  respect  of  reverence  due  to  human  royalty.  'Vi 
men  then  dare  to  draw  near  to  GK)d,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  in  tl 
way  ?  To  their  shame  they  now  do  so.  Hymns  of  human  composition  are 
where  commanded  nor  appointed  in  Scripture,  but  God  hath  both  given,  a 
commanded  us  to  "sing  Psalms.**  Let  this  be  an  answer  to  those  who  say  a 
think  that  we  may  as  well  compose  our  praises  as  our  prayers  in  God*s  worsh 
For  the  introduction  of  hymns  there  is  no  need,  the  inspired  songs  of  the  Hi 
Spirit  are  both  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied  for  all  purposes  of  worship.  A 
it  is  surely  one  evil  thing  that  inevitably  arises  from  their  use,  that  whether  il 
intended  or  not,  the  ultimate  effect  of  their  introduction,  is  to  exclude  the  Soi 
of  Zion*  But  this  b  not  all :  to  introduce  them,  is  to  open  the  door  for  serii 
doctrinal  errors,  (o  create  false  excitement,  to  cause  and  perpetuate  divisions 
the  church,  to  mar  the  prospects  of  union,  and  to  aggrieve  the  consciences  of  th 
who  cannot  sing  them.  The  congregation  at  Paisley  has  incurred  this  serious 
sponsibilityi  and  has  virtually  cast  out  tliese  applicants  for  oonscience  sake* 
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By  D.  Hay  Fleming. 

Notwithstanding  the  hot  persecution  under  James  Beaton,  the 
boirledge  of  God  wondrously  increased  in  Scotland,  partly  by  read- 
ing and  partly  by  brotherly  conference,  but  chiefly  by  merchants  and 
loariners  learning  the  truth   in   the  lands  which   they  frequented. 
Soon  after  the  aged   Beaton   had  passed  away,   his   more   blood- 
thirsty nephew  and  successor  seems  to  have  "  conceived  the  daring 
desipi  of  singling  out  for  persecution  the  heretics  of  the  King's  own 
court     It  was  now  plain  to  him  that  to  burn  obscure  evangelical 
friars,  and  to  banish  crowds  of  humble  scholars  addicted  to  the  new 
learning,  was  not  enough.     To  save  the  Church,  her  lightnings  must 
M  upon  the  tall  pines  and  the  lofty  towers."     He  resolved  to  begin 
with  Sir  John  Borthwick,  a  son  of  that  Lord  Borthwick  who  was  slain 
on  Flodden's  fatal  field     Sir  John  had  served  in  the  army  of  France, 
and  was  Lieutenant  of  the  French  King's  Guard.     In  Scotland  he 
was  now  a  confidential  and  favourite  attendant  of  James  the  Fifth,  and 
was  commonly  known  as  Captain  Borthwick.     David  Buchanan,  in 
one  of  his  interpolations  in  Knox's  History,  describes  Borthwick  as 
Provost  of  Linlithgow,  and  Principal  Lee  expresses  the  opinion  that 
his  marked  familiarity  with  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  whose  satire  of  *'  The 
Three  Estates  "  had  been  exhibited  at  Linlithgow  at  the  last  feast  of 
Epiphany,  might  have  rendered   him  more  odious  to  the  cardinal. 
Lee  is   also  inclined  to  attribute  the  enmity  of  the  Popish  clergy 
partly  to  Borthwick's  intimacy  with  the  English  ambassador.     But  it 
did  not  require  the  friendship  of  Lyndsay  and  Sadler  to  draw  down 
Ae  priestly  wrath  on  his  devoted  head.     Had  he  been  only  a  soldier 
and  a  courtier,  he  would  not  have  been  obnoxious  to  Beaton  ;  but  he 
was  also  a  scholar  and  a  Christian.     In  those  days  it  was  criminal  to 
possess  the  best  of  books,  but,  as  we  shall  yet  see,  he  had  some  pre- 
cioas  volumes,  and  he  was  so  far  from  hiding  his  light  under  a  bushel 
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that  he  openly  taught  the  truth  he  had  himself  received.  Indeed,  he 
urged  his  views  upon  the  King.  It  was  not  surprising,  then,  that  he 
was  cited  to  appear  before  the  Cardinal  at  St.  Andrews. 

Knox,  after  recounting,  in  a  single  sentence,  the  troubles  of  Borth- 
wick,  says:  "This  was  done  for  a  spectackle  and  triumphe  to 
Marie  of  Loreane,  laitlie  arrived  fra  France,  as  wyff  to  James  the 
Fyft,  King  of  Scottis."  But  the  Reformer  has  evidently  mistaken  the 
time,  as  Mary  arrived  in  Scotland  in  June,  1538,  and  Borthwick  was 
summoned  for  the  28th  of  May,  1540.  Foxe  gives  the  correct  date, 
and  Principal  Lee  sets  it  beyond  doubt.  David  Laing  has  also 
made  a  slight  slip  with  the  date.  In  a  foot-note  to  Knox  he  gives 
it  quite  right,  but  in.  his  appendix  he  has  said  "  the  28th  of  May, 
1539-40."  And  he  has  fallen  into  a  greater  blunder  in  stating  that 
ere  the  day  of  trial  came,  Beaton  had  set  off  with  the  King  in  his 
voyage  round  the  Western  Isles,  and  that  Gavin,  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  presided  in  his  stead.  But  from  Tytler  it  appears  that  the 
Earls  of  Huntly  and  Arran  accompanied  the  King  in  his  expedition 
as  well  as  the  Cardinal ;  and  these  noblemen  were  present  at  Borth- 
wick's  trial,  for  the  names  of  both  are  mentioned  in  the  official 
record.  Beaton  therefore  could  have  been  present,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  voyage  was  concerned.  Spotswood  not  only  states  expressly  that 
he  was  present  and  presided,  but  gives  the  substance  of  his  opening 
speech,  and  says  that  he  sat  in  a  chair  somewhat  erected  above  the 
rest  And  the  sentence  which  was  passed  shows  that  the  Bishop  is 
correct.  The  mere  fact  of  Beaton's  name  not  being  in  the  list  of  those 
present  does  not  prove  that  he  was  absent,  for  he  was  the  judge,  and  the 
others  were  only  his  council.  Laing  is  therefore  wrong  in  supposing 
that  Gavin  Dunbar  presided  because  his  name  is  first  mentioned. 

Sir  James  Balfour  states  that  Borthwick  was  cited  to  appear  before 
the  Cardinal  and  bishops  at  Edinburgh,  but  in  this  he  certainly  errs, 
for  the  trial  was  at  St.  Andrews..  Foxe  and  Calderwood  say  that  it 
was  held  in  the  cloister,  but  Spotswood  affirms  that  it  was  in  the 
cathedral,  and  the  Cardinal's  Register  proves  him  to  be  right  on  this 
point  also.  Besides  the  Cardinal,  there  were  present  one  archbishop, 
four  bishops,  six  abbots,  two  priors,  four  earls,  six  lords,  and  many 
other  barons  and  gentlemen,  and  a  number  of  minor  ecclesiastics  and 
learned  men,  including  John  Wynram,  the  sub-prior,  and  John  Major. 
Dr.  Gordon  says  that  Beaton  "  went  with  them  from  his  castle  in 
splendid  procession  to  the  cathedral." 

All  the  accounts  agree  that  Borthwick  did  not  appear,  but  that  he 
was  condemned  in  absence  and  burned  in  effigy.  According  to 
Spotswood,  the  Cardinal  **  began  to  expone  the  dangers  wherein  the 
Catholic  faith  stood  by  the  increase  of  heretics,  and  the  boldness  they 
took  to  profess  their  opinions  openly,  even  in  the  King's  court,  where 
he  said  they  found  too  great  countenance.  In  special,  he  named  Sir 
John  Borthwick,  commonly  called  Captain  Borthwick,  whom  he  had 
caused  cite  to  that  diet  for  dispersing  heretical  books,  and  for  main- 
taining divers  articles  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church, 
desiring  their  assistance  in  the  procedure  of  justice  against  him,  which 
they  all  did  liberally  promise.     Then  was  he  called,  and  because  he 


;ht  good  to  bestow  some  labour  in  refelling  those  articles, 
Jiey  could  not  prove,"  partly  that  lie  "might  take  away  from 

Christians  the  occasion  of  liil  evil  suspicion,"  that  he,  "  being 
ihed  or  overthrown  by  their  ihreatenings,  would  deny  Christ ; 
rtljr  that  their  errors  being  thereby  made  manifest,  they  should 
*■  ver>'  shame  repent,"  or  abuse  less  the  madness,  hereafter,  of 
imesses  to  shed  blood.     In  vigorous  language,  and  at  some 

he  confirms  from  the  Scriptures  those  things  which  he  had 
.y  taught,  and  exposes  the  sophistry  of  his  adversaries.  These 
s,  says  Dr.  Lorimer,  are  "  distinguished  by  eminent  learning 
ility.  The  piece  constitutes,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
aary  monuments  of  the  early  period  of  the  Reformation." 
professes  to  give  the  process  from  Foxe,  but  he  has  omitted 
:veoth  article  altogether,  as  well  as  Borthwick's  preface  and 
s.  And  yet.  Dr.  Cook  has  said  that  Keith  has  transcribed 
•lh>U  proceedings  "  from  Foxe's  martyrology  !  Calderwood  has 
he  twelve  articles  and  the  sentence  from  Foxe,  and  also  the 
ice  of  the  answers.  Spotswood  has  summarised  the  articles, 
'  dividing  the  third,  he  has  made  thirteen  instead  of  twelve, 
me  unaccountable  reason,  he  has  turned  the  first  part  of  the 
ato  the  eleventh.  His  summaries  of  most  of  them  are  fairly 
tMit  a  lew  of  them  are  not  so.  ^Vith  one  or  two  slight  verbal 
ions,  Dr.  Cook  has  adopted  them  all,  even  those  that  are 
Gilbert  Stewart  has  also  copied  them  from  Spotswood ;  or, 
chooses  to  call  him  "  this  judicious  writer." 

first  article  charges  him  with  holding  that  the  Pope  had  no 
r  authority  over  Christians  than  any  other  bishop  or  priesL  In 
iwer,  Borthwick  proves  from  the  New  Testament  that  Peter  had 
)remacy  over  the  other  apostles,  and  quotes  Cyprian  and 
tine  to  show  that  his  opinion  is  in  accordance  with  theirs.     He 
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In  the  second  article  he  is  charged  with  holding  that  the  Pope 
indulgences  are  of  no  effect,  and  tend  only  to  the  abusing  of 
people  and  the  deceiving .  of  their  souls.     In  replying,  he  says  tl 
according  to  them,  the  merits  of  the  saints,  apostles,  and  mai 
whom  they  affirm  to  have  merited  more  at  God*s  hand  than 
necessary,  have  been  added  to  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  so  form 
treasure  of  the  Church,  the  keeping  of  which  has  been  commit 
wholly  unto  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  whose  power  it  is  to  disj 
these  treasures,  and  from  thence  plenary  indulgences  and  pard( 
flow.     He  then  shows  that  no  man  can  deserve  his  own  salvation,! 
less  have  any  merit  to  spare  for  others,  and  ascribes  the  idea 
Satan,  "  who  would  utterly  have  the  merits  of  Christ  extinguished 
blotted  out,  which  he  knoweth  to  be  the  only  remedy  of  salvatioa' 

According  to  the  third  article,  he  held  that  the  Pope  is  an  oj 
user  of  simony,  daily  selling  the  gifts  of  the  spiritualities ;  and 
it  is  lawful  for  all  bishops  to  be  married.     In  his  answer,  he  says 
the  Pope  is  not  only  a  user  of  simony,  but  also  a  notable  deceive 
and  at  considerable  length  he  shows  that  the  marriage  of  priests 
lawful,  and  refutes  the  Popish  objections. 

In  the  fourth  article  he  is  fcharged  with  asserting  that  all  the  h( 
sies  commonly  called  Anglican,  or  at  least  the  greater  and  bettei 
of  the  same,  are  presently  followed  by  the  English,  and  are  good 
just,  and  should  be  observed  by  all  faithful  Christians  as  most 
and  conformable  unto  the  law  of  God.     He  is  further  charged 
having  persuaded  very  many  persons  to  embrace  these   heresil 
Spotswood,  for  a  reason  more  evident  than  honest,  has  imported 
this   article   the   words,    "their   new   liturgy."     And   Lyon,    in 
"  History  of  St.  Andrews,"  has  said  that  this  article  "  is  a  proof  that! 
few,  at  least,  of  our  first  Reformers  were  friendly  to  the  Engl 
Episcopacy,  had  not  covetousness  in  some,  and  ignorance,  combim 
with  fanaticism,  in  others,  interposed  to  hinder  that  system  from  beii 
established  in  Scotland."     Poor   Presbytery  !  what  a   parentage 
thine  !     Lift  not  up  thy  head  in  presence  of  proud  Prelacy,  claii 
descent  from  the  lowly  Saviour  and  His  humble  apostles,  whilst  tl 
art  the  offspring  of  covetousness,  ignorance,  and  fanaticism  !     Thi 
not  that  thy  detractors  are  uncharitable,  and  say  not  that  they 
seeing  they  only  lack  judgment. 

Many  of  the  vaunted  unanswerable  proofs  for  Episcopacy  will 
found  on  examination  to  be  as  baseless  as  Lyon's.     Borthwick  in 
answer  exclaims  :  **  What  religion  at  the  time  was  used  in  England, 
like  the  whole  realm  of  Scotland  did  embrace  :  in  this  point  only 
Englishmen  differed  from  the  Scots  that  they  had  cast  off  the  yoke 
antichrist ;  the  others  not.     Idols  were  worshipped  by  both  natioi 
the  profaning  of  the  Supper  and  Baptism  was  alike  unto  them  bol 
wicked  superstition  reigned  on  both  parts,  and  true  worship 
deformed  and  defaced  with  detestable  hypocrisy.     Truly  it  is  m< 
false  which  they  do  affirm  and  say,  that  I  had  subscribed  unto  st 
kind  of  heresies,  as  though  they  had  been  conformable  unto  the 
of  God,  whereas  nothing  is  more  adverse  or  repugnant  thereunto."   i 

According  to  the  fifth  article,  he  held  that  the  Scottish  nation  ani 
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jrgy  were  altogether  blinded,  and  affirmed  that  they  did  not 
e  true  catholic  faith,  and  openly  taught  and  preached  that  his 
s  much  better  than  theirs.  In  answering  this,  he  says  that 
eople  are  blinded  who  neither  hear  Christ  nor  His  apostles, 
:h  are  those  people  of  Scotland,  unto  whom  the  truth  of 
lath  not  yet  manifested  itself.  Christ  calls  himself  the  door 
r  all  men  ought  to  enter,  but  the  Scots  affirm  that  we  must 
J  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Peter.  Christ  saith  :  **  The  time 
)me  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in 
nd  in   truth ;  '*  whereas  **  the  Scots  build  themselves   high 

and  chapels  for  idols,  in  which,  even  as  Israel  in  times  past, 
mmit  fornication."  Paul  saith  that  Christ,  "by  one  only 
,  hath  made  perfect  all  those  for  evermore  which  are 
d,"  which  agrees  with  Christ's  own  saying  :  "  It  is  finished  ;  " 
ig  that  by  His  death  there  was  an  end  to  all  sacrifices  for 
lut  the  Scottish  churchmen  blasphemously  boast  that  they 
er  up  Christ  for  the  sins  both  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  ! 
bids  us  to  worship  any  graven  image,  yet  the  Scots  fall  down 
•re  images,  and  offer  up  incense  unto  them  !  Paul  teaches 
irist  is  made  our  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and 
tion ;  whereas  the  Scots,  being  wise  in  their  own  conceit, 
le  traditions  of  men  to  the  law  of  God,  establish  righteousness 
own  works,  sanctification  in  holy  water,  and  other  externals, 
imption  in  pieces  of  lead  which  they  buy  from  their  great  anti- 

Who,  then,  he  asks,  will  quarrel  with  me  for  alleging  that  the 
)f  Scotland  are  blind,  and  that  my  faith,  which  only  beholds 
d  of  God,  is  much  better  than  theirs  ? 

Lxth  article  charges  him  with  affirming  and  preaching  these 
f  the  arch-heretics  Wyclif  and  Huss,  to  wit,  that  the  clergy 
not  have  any  temporal  possessions,  or  jurisdiction  even  over 
n  subjects,  but  that  all  these  should  be  taken  from  them  as  in 
u  In  his  answer  he  says  that  if  any  heritage  be  provided  for 
ley   may  possess   it  ;    but    maintains   that   they   should   be 

1  of  all  temporal  jurisdiction.     He  declares  not  only  that  the 
a   pastor  is  distinct  from  the  office  of  a  prince  or  a  ruler, 

;  they  are  m  effect  so  different  that  tiiey  cannot  be  joined  in 
I,      How  would  this  suit  with  lordly  Prelacy  ? 

2  seventh  article  it  is  said  that  falsely,  and  against  the  honour, 
nd  reverence  of  the  King,  he  hath  affirmed  that  the  King, 
nder  of  the  faith,  should  appropriate  unto  himself  all  the  poss- 
Df  the  Church  given  by  his  predecessors  and  himself.  And 
this  end  he  had  frequently  written  to  the  King,  and  done  his 
:o  persuade  him  thereunto.  He  says,  in  his  reply,  that  he 
hat  he  had  thoroughly  persuaded  the  King  to  strip  these 
nd  sacrilegious  possessors  of  the  riches  wherewith  they  were 

;  and,  comparing  them  to  the  priests  of  Baal,  he  admits  that 
1  and  Elias  were  heretics,  so  is  he,  although  he  had  not  cast 
to  the  brook  Kedron. 

ding  to  the  eighth  article,  he  desired,  and  often  prayed  with 
■e  heart,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  might  be  brought  to  the 
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same  state  and  ruin  as  the  Church  of  England.  In  his  brief  ans^ 
he  grants  that  if  the  Church  of  Israel  decayed,  when,  in  the  tim< 
Nehemiah,  it  was  released  out  of  Babylon,  even  so  it  was  a  ruin  to 
English  to  depart  from  spiritual  Babylon.  His  persecutors,  he  » 
should  rather  have  thanked  him  for  w^ishing  them  so  happy  a  1 
whereas  "  they  lie  in  wait,  and  lay  snares  for  my  life." 

In  the  ninth  article,  he  is  charged  with  preaching  and  teaching  t 
the  canons  approved  by  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Churdi 
of  no  force  or  effect,  and  that  they  were  contrary  to  the  law  of  G 
He  explains,  in  his  answer,  that  he  had  never  said  that  those  thi 
which  are  approved  by  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  should  be  of 
effect,  for  that  Church  had  never  allowed  nor  taught  anything  wl: 
she  had  not  learned  of  the  Lord.  But  he  condemns  those  L 
which  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  made  according  to  their  own  i 
and  which  they  said  were  necessary  to  everlasting  life.  He  tl 
proves,  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  that  the  Church 
no  right  to  make  laws  for  the  people  of  God,  but  is  herself  subj 
to  the  Word  of  God. 

The  tenth  article  says  that  in  many  ways  he  had  openly  taught  t 
no  religion  should  be  observed,  but  abolished  as  in  England,  i 
affirmed  that  it  was  an  abusing  of  the  people,  and  that  their  garme 
were  deformed  and  without  any  holiness  in  themselves.  His  ans' 
shows  that  his  opinion  of  monks  and  monasteries  had  not  been  o\ 
stated,  although  he  would  not  condemn  "  that  kind  of  monkery  wh 
St.  Augustine  and  others  do  so  often  make  mention  of."  But 
monks  "  constitute  the  principal  part  of  holiness  in  idleness,"  i 
revel  in  grosser  sins. 

According  to  the  eleventh  article,  it  is  plainly  manifest  that  he  1 
and  hath  divers  books  suspected  of  heresy,  condemned  by  the  pa 
royal,  and  ordinary  authorities,  and  prohibited  by  the  law,  ; 
especially  the  New  Testament  in  English,  OEcolampadius,  Meb 
thon,  and  divers  treatises  of  Erasmus  and  other  condemned  here! 
and  also  a  book  entitled  "  Unio  dissidentium,"  containing  great  er 
and  heretical  assumptions.  He  had  read  and  studied  these  op< 
as  well  as  privately,  and  had  given  them  to  others  and  taught  m 
Christians  the  same,  that  he  might  "  turn  them  away  from  the  I 
Christian  and  Catholic  faith."  This  is  the  article  which  Keith 
entirely  omitted.  Borthwick's  answer  is  short.  He  bursts  into 
exclamation  of  mingled  horror  and  surprise  at  their  noting  the  1 
Testament  with  heresy  !  The  others  could  plead  their  own  ca 
while  their  writings  declared  how  falsely  and  wickedly  those  s; 
phants  imputed  heresy  to  them. 

The  twelfth  article  would  make  it  appear  that  he  was  so  obsdi 
in  all  these  errors  and  heresies,  and  maintained  and  taught  them  ^ 
such  an  obdurate  heart  and  mind,  that  neither  his  friends  nor  d 
who  loved  him  dearly  could  dissuade  him  from  them.  In  his  am 
he  refuses  to  acknowledge  those  as  friends  who  had  tried  to  con 
him.  They  were  indeed  as  Midianites,  and  he  reckoned  then 
such.  He  thus  closes  his  noble  defence  :  **  I  desire  the  most  i 
and  mighty  God,  that  He  will  never  suffer  me  to  swerve  or  turn  B 
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from  this  so  holy,  godly,  and  Christian  obstinacy  and  stubbornness. 
*The  man  is  blest,  that  hath  set  his  whole  hope  and  confidence  upon 
the  Lord,  and  hath  not  regarded  or  looked  upon  the  proud,  or  those 
wliich  follow  after  lies.' " 

No  wonder  that  Beaton  was  anxious  to  refute  such  a  man  by  fire. 
flow  else  could  he  overcome  one  who  was  so  sincere,  so  able,  so 
well-informed,  so  courageous,  and  so  earnest  ?    The  sentence  of  con- 
demnation says  that,  according  to  common  fame  and  report,  he  held 
and  published  all  the  foregoing  and  many  other  errors,  and  was 
reputed  as  a  principal  heretic  holding  evil  opinions  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  "  WTicrefore  we,  David,  Cardinal,  &c,  sitting  after  the  manner 
of  judges  in  our  tribunal  seat,  the  most  holy  Gospels  of  God  being 
laid  before  us,  that  our  judgment  might  proceed  from  the  face  of 
God,  and  our  eyes  might  behold  and  look  upon  equity  and  justice  ; 
having  only  God,  and  the  verity  and  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith  before 
our  eyes  ;  His  holy  name  being  first  called  upon  ;  having,  as  is  before 
said,  hereupon  holden  a  council  of  wise  men,  as  well  divines  as 
lawyers,"  we  pronounce  sentence  that  the  said  Sir  John  Borthwick, 
convicted,  called,  cited,  and  nqt  appearing,  but  as  a  fugitive  run  away, 
is  and  hath  been  a  heretic,  and  as  a  convicted  heretic  and  heresiarch, 
to  be  punished  and  chastened,  and  afterwards  delivered  to  the  secular 
power.     The  sentence  goes  on  to  declare,  that  all  his  goods  and 
offices  were  forfeited,  except  that  portion  which  by  law  ought  to 
appertain  to  his  wife  ;  and  that  his  picture,  "  being  formed,  made,  and 
painted  to  his  likeness,  be  carried  through  this  our  city  of  St.  Andrews 
in  a  chariot,  and  afterwards  to  the  market-cross  of  the  same  city,  and 
there  to  be  burned,  in  token  of  malediction  and  curse,  and  to  the 
terror  and  example  of  others,  and  for  a  perpetual  remembrance  of 
his  obstinacy  and  condemation."     It  was  likewise  decreed  that,  if  he 
should  be  hereafter  apprehended,  he  should  suffer  such  punishment 
as  is  due  by  law  to  heretics,  without  any  hope  of  mercy.     All  the 
faithful,  men  and  women,  of  every  dignity  and  condition,  were  also 
earned  that  if  they  received  or  harboured  him  in   their  houses  or 
hospitals,  castles  or  cities,  towns  or  villages,  or  helped  him  with  meat, 
or  drink,  or  anything,  or  showed  him  any  humanity,  help,  or  comfort, 
they  would  incur  the  greater  excommunication,  confiscation,  and  for- 
feiture, and  be  punished  according  to  the  order  of  law.    The  following 
portion  has  been  omitted  by  Foxe :  "  This  our  sentence  was  read, 
passed,  and  reduced  to  writing  in  our  metropolitan  and  provincial 
diurch  of  St.  Andrews,  while  we  were  sitting  in  the  nave  of  the  same, 
above  the  steps  and  in  front  of  the  tribunal,  in  the  year  of  the  incar- 
nation of  our  Lord,  one  thousand,  five  hundred,  and  forty,  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  the  month  of  May.'' 

Sir  James  Balfour  says  that  his  effigy  was  burned  publicly  at  Edin- 
burgh cross,  but  that  may  be  the  outcome  of  his  other  erroneous 
statement  that  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  Cardinal  at  Edin- 
burgh. Spotswood,  however,  says  that  his  picture  was  burned  in  the 
open  marketplace  of  St.  Andrews  on  the  same  day  as  he  was  condemned, 
and  likewise  in  Edinburgh  some  two  days  afterwards.  Keith  has 
followed  Spotswood,  and  has  added  that  it  was  conformable  to  one 
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part  of  his  sentence  that  his  effigies  were  burnt  at  St.  Andrews  an* 
Edinburgh.  But  Edinburgh  is  not  even  mentioned  in  his  sentence 
And  Dr.  Lorimer  has  also  said  that  "  his  effigy  was  ignominiousl 
burnt  at  the  market  crosses  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh  ; "  bu 
notwithstanding  the  great  weight  which  his  opinion  so  deservedl 
carries,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  certain  that  it  was  burned  in  Edir 
burgh. 

There  is  also  some  doubt  as  to  whether  he  fled  before  or  after  hi 
trial.  In  the  sentence  it  is  plainly  intimated  that  he  had  ahead 
fled,  and  the  accounts  of  Foxe  and  Balfour  are  in  accordance  there 
with.  Laing,  Lee,  and  Lorimer  all  take  the  same  view,  but  Lfesle) 
Spotswood,  and  Keith  affirm  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  ser 
tence  that  he  fled  to  England.  Perhaps  both  parties  are  correct 
After  receiving  his  citation  he  may  have  gone  to  a  hiding-place  t 
await  the  result,  and  proceeded  to  England  on  learning  the  nature  c 
his  sentence.  And  yet  there  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  what  th 
sentence  would  be,  and  Dr.  Lorimer  is  probably  right  in  supposin 
that  it  was  "  by  the  monarch's  advice  that  he  fled  to  England,  ani 
allowed  judgment  to  pass  against  him  by  default." 

Beaton  seems  to  have  been  so  far  encouraged  by  the  King's  passiv 
compliance,  that  he  and  the  bishops  laid  before  him  a  roll  of  heretic 
names  when  he  returned  from  the  Western  Isles  two  months  aftei 
wards.  This  roll  embraced  several  of  the  principal  nobles,  and  mor 
than  a  hundred  landed  men,  besides  others  of  meaner  degree.  Th 
King  required  money,  and  the  prelates  may  have  been  anxious  t< 
impress  upon  him  that  there  was  another  way  of  increasing  his  riche 
than  by  plundering  the  monasteries.  At  any  rate,  they  urged  upon  hinr 
in  Holyrood  Palace,  to  carry  out  their  wishes  in  this  respect,  an( 
showed  him  the  profit  that  might  thus  arise  .to  the  crown.  But  the 
were  not  to  get  rid  of  the  men  they  dreaded  so  much.  Kirkcaldy  c 
Grange  clearly  revealed  the  design  of  the  bishops  to  the  King,  an( 
the  dangers  that  might  ensue.  The  better  nature  of  James  wa 
supreme  at  the  time,  and  in  horrified  anger  he  exclaimed !  "  Pad 
you,  Jeffels !  Get  you  to  your  charges  and  reform  your  own  live5 
and  be  not  instruments  of  discord  betwixt  my  nobility  and  me  ;  0 
else,  I  avow  to  God,  I  shall  reform  you,  not  as  the  King  of  Denmarl 
does,  by  imprisonment,  nor  as  the  King  of  England  does,  by  hangin, 
and  heading,  but  I  shall  reform  you  by  sharp  whingers,  if  ever  I  hea 
such  a  motion  from  you  again  ! "  The  prelates,  says  Knox,  dashec 
and  astonished  with  this  answer,  ceased  for  a  season  to  tempt  an; 
further,  to  rigour  against  the  nobility.  Two  years  later  the  scroll 
however,  was  again  presented,  and  proved  acceptable ;  but,  before  i 
could  be  acted  on,  the  affair  at  Solway  Moss  and  James*  death  tool 
place. 

Little  is  known  regarding  Borthwick  after  his  escape.  Lesley' 
notice  is  brief  and  characteristic :  "  He  fled  and  past  in  Inglanc 
quhair  he  wes  ressavit,  and  employed  in  service  be  the  King  c 
Ingland,  sending  him  in  message  to  divers  princes  of  Germanic,  quh; 
wes  his  confideratis  in  the  alteration  of  religion."  Balfour  merel; 
says  that  he  was  welcomed  by  Henry  the  Eighth.     Spotswood  state 
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that  "  he  was  kindly  received  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  then  reigning, 
and  by  him  employed  in  a  commission  to  the  Protestant  princes  in 
Germany,  for  a  confederation  betwixt  him  and  them  in  the  defence  of 
their  common  profession."  Keith's  testimony  is  to  the  same  effect. 
Could  the  veil  be  lifted  and  his  actions  disclosed  during  his  twenty 
years'  exile,  much  light  might  be  thrown  on  obscure  points  in  the 
history  of  the  Reformation.  Doubtless,  he  did  his  best  throughout 
that  long  period  to  advance  the  cause  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  and 
though  his  deeds  cannot  be  now  recited  to  his  praise,  they  shall  yet 
be  declared  in  the  great  day.  He  is  mentioned  in  1547  by  Balnaves, 
in  a  letter  to  Somerset,  the  I^rd  Protector  of  England.  The  next 
glimpse  we  get  of  him  is  in  The  Booke  of  the  Universall  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land. Among  those  thought  "  apt  and  able  *'  to  minister  by  the  first 
General  Assembly,  was  Mr.  John  Ramsay,  who  was  presented  by 
Sir  John  Borthwick  as  minister  for  the  kirks  of  Aberdour  and  Torrie. 
Principal  Lee  discovered  an  extremely  interesting  reference  to  Borth- 
wick in  the  earliest  volume  of  the  Records  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  St. 
Andrews.  John  Wynram,  who  had  formerly  sat  as  a  member  of  the 
council  which  condemned  Borthwick  in  1540,  was  now  the  Protestant 
superintendent  of  Fife,  and  on  the  20th  of  August,  1561,  Borthwick 
appeared  in  his  court  and  produced  a  commission  and  supplication 
subscribed  by  the  Ix)rds  of  the  Secret  Council  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
1 2th  of  that  month,  and  directed  to  the  superintendent  and  ministry 
of  St.  Andrews,  for  taking  cognition  on  the  articles  and  sentence  by 
the  deceased  Cardinal  Beaton  against  him,  and  to  give  their  declara- 
tor thereon  as  they  find  according  to  the  law  and  Word  of  God.  The 
commission  being  read  and  accepted,  they  decerned  him  an  edict  to 
summon  all  having  interest  in  the  said  cause,  or  in  anything  that 
followed  thereon,  to  appear  for  their  interest  before  them  on  the 
5th  of  September.  Sir  John  also  delivered  to  the  ministers  the 
"  trewe  exemplar  "  of  the  articles  and  sentence  extracted  from  the 
Cardinal's  Register  by  Maister  Andro  Oliphant,  notary  public  and 
secretary  to  the  said  Cardinal,  which  had  been  "  purchest  be  com- 
pulsatoris  executed  upon  the  said  Mr.  Andro,*'  by  John,  Lord 
Borthwick,^  and  by  him  produced  before  the  sheriff-deputes  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  articles  and  sentence  were  copied  into  the  Session 
Record  as  part  of  the  case,  and  have  thus  been  preserved  indisputably 
conect.  On  the  5th  of  September,  Master  Wyliam  Scot  appeared  in 
"the  Consistoriall  Hows,  within  the  Paroche  Kyrk  of  the  Citie  of  Sanct- 
androis,"  as  procurator  for  Sir  John.  He  presented  to  the  superinten- 
dent and  ministry  their  edict  duly  executed  and  endorsed.  By  open 
proclamation,  at  the  very  market-cross  where  Borthwick's  picture  had 
formerly  been  burned,  all  having  interest  in  the  cause  had  been  oft 
times  called,  but  none  compeared  to  stop  the  declarator.  Having 
ripely  and  maturely  advised  with  godly  and  learned  men  regarding 
the  articles  and  sentence,  the  superintendent,  and  minister,  elders, 
and  deacons  of  St.  Andrews  pronounced  their  declarator,  finding  the 

'  This,  the  fifth  Lord  Borthwick,  was  a  nephew  of  Sir  John's  and  one  of  the 
three  noblemen  who  voted  in  Parliament  against  the  Confession  of  Faith,  assigning 
as  their  reason  that  they  would  believe  as  their  forefathcis  believed. 
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articles,  with  Sir  John's  explication,  to  be  rational,  not  heretical,  and 
that  they  could  all  stand  with  God's  Word,  and  be  interpreted  in  a 
good  sense  according  to  his  explication ;  that  he  had  not  failed 
therein,  nor  deserved  punishment ;  but  as  a  man  of  good  fame  could 
pursue  his  just  actions  before  any  competent  judge,  notwithstanding 
the  pretended  sentence,  which  in  itself  was  null  and  wrongously 
given,  and  the  givers  of  which  had  thereby  shown  themselves  to  be 
ignorant  of  God's  Word  and  laws,  and  plain  enemies  to  His  truth. 
The  sentence  of  excommunication  having  thus  been  removed  from 
Sir  John  Borthwick,  of  Cenerie,  knight,  as  he  is  now  called,  the  next 
step  soon  came. 

In  his  notes  to  the  Life  of  Knox^  M*Crie  has  given  a  copy  of  the 
letter,  from  the  Register  of  Privy  Seal^  dated  at  St.  Andrews  the  last 
of  February,  1562,  by  which  he  was  restored  to  all  his  honours  and 
possessions  as  if  Beaton's  sentence  had  never  been  pronounced. 

We  are  indebted  to  Calderwood  for  preserving  another  fact  regard- 
ing Sir  John.  "  This  worthie  knight,"  he  says,  "  ended  his  age  with 
fullnesse  of  dayes  in  Sanct  Andrewes."  ^The  exact  time  of  his  death 
is  unknown,  but,  according  to  Laing,  it  must  have  taken  place  before 
1570*  when  William  Borthwick  is  mentioned  as  son  and  heir  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Borthwick  of  Cinery. 
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"  7//ar  man  die  shall  he  live  a^ainr 

By    Rev.    John    Ritchie,    Shottsbum. 

The  afflictions  to  which  Job  was  subjected  were  of  a  very  remarkable 
character.  He  lost  all  his  property  and  all  his  children,  consisting 
of  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  in  one  day.  Soon  after  this  at 
the  instigation  of  Satan,  he  was  smitten  with  a  loathsome  disease. 
He  was  exposed  to  the  taunts  of  his  acquaintances  and  the  derision 
of  his  friends,  and  though  he  was  one  who  was  an  upright  man,  who 
feared  God  and  eschewed  evil,  he  was  neverthelsss  sorely  afflicted  by 
being  subjected  to  the  hidings  of  God's  face.  While  Job  was  under 
his  protracted  afflictions,  three  of  his  friends  came  to  mourn  with 
him  and  to  comfort  him.  In  consequence,  however,  of  mistaking 
Job's  character,  and  the  design  and  end  for  which  God  afflicts  His 
own  people,  they  rather  increased  his  sorrow  and  added  to  his  dis- 
tress, than  alleivated  these  and  caused  him  to  reprove  them  saying, 
"  Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all,  I  also  could  speak  as  ye  do  if  your 
soul  were  in  my  soul's  stead,  I  could  heap  up  words  against  you,  and 
shake  mine  head  at  you,  but  I  would  strengthen  you  with  my  mouth, 
and  the  moving  of  my  lips  should  assuage  your  grief"  ^  In  one  ot 
Job's  most  lengthened  discourses  to  his  three  friends  before  they 
ceased  to  answer  him,  he  dwells  upon  the  sinfulness  and  frailty  of 

*  Job  xvi.  vcr.  2. 
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man,  upon  the  brevity  of  his  life  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  the  in- 
evitable certainty  of  death,  and  he  asks  this  somewhat  striking,  ques- 
tion, "  If  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again  ?  " 

TTiis,  it  need  not  be  said,  is  not  an  hypothetical  inquiry  as  to  what 
may  be  in  this  life,  as  if  it  was  a  possible  thing  that  a  man  might  not 
die  ;  for  a  little  before,  he  said  of  man  in  relation  to  the  law  of  his 
appointed  mortality,  "  his  days  are  determined,  the  number  of  his 
months  are  with  thee,  thou  hast  appointed  his  bounds  that  he  cannot 
jjass."  *     The  inquiry  has  reference  to  what  shall  be,  or  shall  not  be, 
after  death.     And  what,  it  has  been  asked,  was  Job's  own  view  ? 
AMiat  answer  would  he  himself  have  given  to  this  question?     Directly 
opposite  opinions  have  been  entertained  in  regard  to  it.     One  writer 
of  considerable  note  says,  "The  answer  which  Job's  consciousness, 
ignorant  of  anything  better,  alone  can  give  is  :     No,  there  is  no  life 
after  death.     It  is,  however,  no  less  a  craving  of  his  heart  that  gives 
rise  to  the  wish  ;  it  is  the  most  favourable  thought — a  desirable  pos- 
sibility— which,  if  it  were  but  a  reality  would  comfort  him  under  all 
present  suffering,   "all  the  days  of  my  warfare,"  (of  my  appointed 
time)  "  would  I  wait  until  my  change  came."     Farther  on  he  says, 
**  even  Job  is  without  any  superior  knowledge  respecting  the  future 
life.     He  denies  a  resurrection  and  eternal  life,  not  as  one  who  has 
a  knowledge  of  them,  and  will  not  however  know  anything  about 
them,  but  he  really  knows  nothing  of  them  :  our  earthly  life  seems  to 
him  to  flow  on  into  the  darkness  of  Sheol,  and  onward  beyond  Sheol 
man  has  no  further  existence."     Entertaining  such  views,  it  is  not  at 
all  to  l)e  wondered  at,  that  in  these  words  Job  is  viewed  as  asserting 
his  belief  that  death  is  the  extinction  of  being,  and  that  for  man  there 
is  no  waking  and  no  rising  for  evermore.     "  For  there  is  hope  of  a 
tree,  if  it  be  cut  down  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender 
branch  thereof  will  not  cease.     Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in 
the  earth  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground,  yet  through  the 
scent  of  water  it  will  bend,  and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant     But 
man  dieth,  and  wasteth  away  :  yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and 
wiiere  is  he  :     As  the  waters  fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  flood  decayeth 
and  drieth  up,  so  man  lieth  down  and  riseth  not :  till  the  heavens  be 
no  more  they  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised,  out  of  their  sleeix"'^ 

Others  have  entertained  a  very  different  opinion  as  to  the  answer 
which  Job  would  have  given  to  the  question,  "  If  a  man  die  shall  he 
live  again  ?  "  Crushed  as  Job  was  by  his  afflictions,  both  in  body 
and  in  mind,  I  do  not  think  that  he  entertained  such  a  cheerless 
view  of  death,  and  of  a  future  state.  Possibly  they  mistake  Job's 
hoi)e  and  prospects  for  the  future,  not  less  than  his  three  friends  did 
his  character  and  the  probable  design  of  his  sufferings,  who  do  not 
know,  or  who  are  unable  to  perceive,  that  it  was  his  hope  of  a  future 
life,  and  of  complete  vindication,  implying  honour  and  happiness  in 
a  future  state,  which  almost  alone  sustained  him  under  his  unusual 
load  of  troubles.  There  are  several  arguments  that  might  be  urged 
to  show  that  Job  believed  in  a  future  state,  both  of  rewards  and  of 
punishments,  or  generally,  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.     First,  Job's 

*  Job  xiv.  5.  '  Job  xiv.  7-12.  ^ 
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sacrifices,  when  he  was  afraid  that  his  children  had  sinned  in  their 
feasting,  shows  that  he  both  knew  the  evil  of  sin,  and  had  faith  in  the 
only  atoning  sacrifice  of  a  Redeemer,  of  which,  his  sacrifices  must 
have  been  typical,  if  they  were  of  any  value  at  all.  Second,  Job  showed 
that  he  knew  of,  and  believed  in  a  future  state  of  retribution  and  in 
the  last  judgment,  when  he  said,  "  Be  ye  afraid  of  the  sword  for 
wrath  bringeth  the  punishments  of  the  sword,  that  ye  may  know  there 
is  a  judgment."^  And  again,  when  he  said,  "The  wicked  is  reserved 
to  the  day  of  destruction,  they  shall  be  brought  forth  to  the  day  of 
wrath."'  Third,  Job's  words  can  not  be  explained  in  any  consistency 
with  his  aspirations,  unless  we  admit  that  he  believed  in  the  resur- 
rection of  his  body,  wheri  he  said,  *M  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, 
and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth,  and  though 
after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see 
God,  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and 
not  another,  though  my  Reins  be  consumed  within  me."  ' 

In  the  context  preceding  that  inquir>',  "  If  a  man  die  shall  he  live 
again,"  we  readily  admit  that  Job  asserts  the  incontrovertible  truth 
that  when  a  man  dies,  he  lives  no  more  at  all  again  in  this  world, 
when  he  says,  "  There  is  hope  of  a  tree  if  it  be  cut  down  that  it  will 
sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not  cease. 
Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth  and  the  stock  thereof 
die  in  the  ground.  Yet  through  the  scent  of  the  water  it  will  bud, 
and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant.  But  man  dieth  and  giveth  up 
the  ghost  and  where  is  he."  Yet  at  the  same  time  we  maintain  that 
as  Enoch  the  seventh  from  Adam  was  enabled  to  speak  of,  "  the 
Lord  coming  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints  to  execute  judgment  upon 
all,"  *  and  as  Peter  was  enabled  to  declare  that,  "  the  day  of  the  Lord 
will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat 
the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burnt  up,"  "so  might 
Job  be  enabled  by  the  same  spirit  of  inspiration,  to  use  words  which  ex- 
pressed his  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  at  the  dissolution  of 
all  things,  and  that  probably  he  did  so  when  he  said,  "  Man  lieth 
down  and  riseth  not ;  till  the  heavens  be  no  more  they  shall  not 
awake  nor  be  raised  out  of  sleep."  * 

What  has  been  said  indicates  what  must  be  our  ultimate  conclusion 
in  respect  of  the  inquiry,  "  If  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again  ?  "  But 
there  are  some  things  which  would  suggest  a  negative  answer  to  the 
inquiry  :  as  for  example  : 

TAf  structure  and  development  ofman^s  body  do  7iot  give  us  reason  to 
think  that  if  a  man  dies  he  shall  live  again. 

There  are  many  expressions  in  Scripture  which  are  fitted  to  remind 
us  of  the  frailty  of  our  bodies.  Thus  it  is  declared  "that  all  flesh 
is  as  grass  and  all  the  godliness  thereof  as  the  flower  of  grass." 
Nothing  is  more  easily  cut  down  by  the  scythe,  or  crushed  by 
the  foot  than  grass,  or  the  flower  of  grass.  So  in  like  manner, 
our  bodies  are  not  formed  of  the  harder  substances  in  nature,  such 

'  Job.  xix.  29,  3  Job  xix.  25,  26,  27.  s  2  Peter  iii.  10. 

'  Job  xxi.  3c.  *  Jude  14,  15.  ^  Job  xiv,  12, 
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as  Stone  and  iron,  but  they  consist  of  flesh,  and  blood,  and  bones, 
which  are  perishable  in  their  own  nature.  They  are  also  not  only 
very  susceptible  of  injury,  but  are  very  liable  to  be  crushed,  or  des- 
troyed by  accident  or  by  disease.  We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
inaide,  for  we  live  as  it  were  by  moments  at  a  time.  By  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart  the  blood  is  sent  out  by  the  arteries  to  the  extremities  of 
our  limbs,  and  it  is  conveyed  back  by  the  veins,  to  be  sent  out  again, 
after  it  is  purified  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  as  a  stream  of  life. 
But  let  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  stop,  and  we  at  once  cease  to 
breathe  and  to  live.  There  is  not  in  our  bodies  any  self-sustaining 
energy  of  power.  We  need  food,  and  clothes,  and  sleep,  to  nourish 
and  refresh  them,  and  to  repair  their  wasted  energies ;  but  all  these 
suffice  only  for  a  short  time.  A  period  arrives  to  everyone,  when 
these  things  fail  to  serve  their  natural  ends,  and  death  is  inevitable. 

The  gradual  development  of  man's  body  also,  through  infancy,  and 
manhood,  to  old  age,  with  its  sure  and  unavoidable  decay,  seems  to 
indicate  a  completed  existence,  which  being  fulfilled  can  have  no 
continuance.  How  true  it  is  "  that  man  cometh  forth  as  a  flower, 
and  is  cut  down,  he  fleeth  also  as  a  shadow,  and  continueth  not" 
Farther : 

Observation  and  experience  generally ^  say^  No;  in  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, or  that  if  a  man  die  he  shall  not  live  a^rain. 

Temporal  death  is  the  cessation  of  life  in  the  present  state  of  be- 
ing.    When  the  soul  forsakes  the  body,  the  breath  goes  out,  the  circul- 
ation of  theblood  ceases,  life  itself  departs,  and  with  it  all  vital  functions 
are  terminated,  and  the  body  becomes  as  inactive  and  insensible  as  a 
lag  of  wood,  or  as  a  block  of  stone.     And  who  is  there,  that  upon 
looking  at  the  lifeless  frame  of  one  who  is  dead,  at  the  motionless 
limbs  that  were  once  so  active,  and  at  the  pale  countenance  once  so 
full  of  intelligence  and  expression,  but  now  so  ghastly  and  so  changed, 
could    from  anything   that    appears,    entertain    the    slightest   hope 
that  such  an  one  shall  ever  live  again  ?     So  far  from  observation  war- 
ranting the  hope  of  this,  all  that  is  seen  leads  to  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion, for  putrefaction  soon  commences,  and  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  the  firm  parts,  even  the  bones,  are  reduced  to  dust.     But  per- 
sonal observation  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  confirmed  by  the  general 
experience  of  mankind,  from  age  to  age.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a 
man  dies  he  does  not  live  again.     One  generation  goeth  and  another 
cometh,  "  there  is  no  man  that  liveth  here  and  shall  not  see  death  or 
that  can  deliver  his  soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave."     None  of 
those  also  whom  death  has  gathered  during  all  the  ages  that  are  past, 
are  to  be  found  restored  to  life  again  as  mingling  with  the  inhabitants 
of  this  world  for  "  from  that  bourne  no  traveller  returns."     Again : 

The  original  cause  and  nature  of  death  afford  no  reason  to  think  that  if 
a  man  die  he  shall  live  again. 

There  is  no  information  to  be  obtained  from  the  light  of  nature  as 
to  the  original  cause  and  origin  of  death,  although  reason  may  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  may  be,  and  indeed  must  be,  a  penal 
e\'il.  It  is  the  Word  of  God  alone,  that  is  our  only  sure  guide  and 
instructor  in  regard  to  the  original  cause  of  death,  and  the  circum- 
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Stances  and  manner  in  which  it  entered  into  our  world.  From  it  we 
learn,  that  when  God  had  created  man  he  entered  into  what  was 
virtually  a  covenant  of  life  with  him.  He  expressly  threatened 
death  as  the  penalty  of  disobedience,  saying  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
which  he  had  appointed  as  a  test  of  his  obedience.  "  In  the  day 
that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die." '  This  threatening 
plainly  implied,  that  if  man  kept  God's  covenant,  and  continued  in 
.his  obedience  he  should  not  die  but  live.  It  therefore  follows,  that 
man's  sin  in  disobeying  God,  was  the  original,  and  the  procuring 
cause  of  death.  And  how  frequently  is  this  declared  to  us  in  Scrii> 
ture,  "  By  one  man  it  is  said  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin,  and  so  death  hath  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
sinned."-     Again  we  are  told  that  **  the  wages  of  sin  is  death."  ' 

It  is  then  manifest  from  the  Word  of  God,  that  death  is  the  penalty 
of  sin,  of  man's  disobedience  to  the  only  Righteous  Lawgiver,  and  of 
his  rebellion  against  his  Creator  and  King.  An  attentive  considera- 
tion of  death,  might  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  and  must  be 
a  penal  evil  inflicted  upon  our  race.  Man  is  dying  from  the  moment 
of  his  birth.  As  many  are  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  see  the  light,  so 
many  also  whose  life  is  prolonged,  are  wasted  by  disease,  and  after  a 
sickly  existence  fall  by  the  stroke  of  death,  and  are  swallowed  up  by 
the  grave.  Then  the  death  of  man  as  it  has  been  said,  "  is  not  like 
that  of  a  vegetable,  which  not  having  consciousness  does  not  enjoy 
existence,  nor  like  that  of  the  lower  animals,  which  though  they  love 
life,  and  feel  and  shrink  from  pain  as  we  do,  have  little  recollection  of 
the  past,  and  no  knowledge  of  a  possible  future."  Death  is  to  us  the 
loss  of  a  valued  possession,  even  of  life,  which  we  would  part  with 
all  we  have,  to  retain.  Death  often  arrests  men  in  the  midst  of  a  use- 
ful career,  it  separates  them  from  those  whom  they  love,  from  those 
who  are  dependant  upon  them,  and  whose  welfare  and  happiness  it 
is  their  object  and  wish  to  promote ;  it  stops,  it  may  be  in  one 
moment,  their  hopes,  joys,  and  intelligent  pursuits.  Death  may  thus 
come  upon  men  in  a  quiet  and  stealthy  manner,  as  when  in  the  ordi- 
nary providence  of  God,  they  are  stricken  by  a  fatal  disease  for  which 
the  hand  and  skill  of  the  physican  has  no  remedy  and  is  powerless 
to  arrest,  or  it  may  come  with  the  revolting  violence  by  which  the 
substance  of  man's  body  is  crushed  into  an  undistinguishable  mass,  or 
by  which  he  is  torn  limb  from  limb.  Does  not  "  every  circumstance 
bespeak  the  wrath  of  God  against  the  work  of  his  hands.  He  de- 
stroys it  as  if  it  were  loathsome  in  his  sight.  This  is  not  the  chastise- 
ment of  a  father  but  the  vengeance  of  a  judge."  The  original  cause 
therefore,  and  the  penal  nature  of  death,  do  not  afford  ground  to 
think  that  if  a  man  die  he  shall  live  again.     And  we  have  to  add  this: 

The  testimony  o/Aature  is  not  equals  and  therefore  while  there  is  a  fios- 
sibility  there  is  no  certainty  that  if  a  man  die  he  shall  live  again. 

It  must  be  granted  that  in  nature  there  are  many  deaths,  and  re- 
surrections, which  are  very  closely  connected  together.  In  the  light 
of  God's  Word,  we  may  view  some  of  them  at  least,  as  emblems  of 
the  resurrection  of  our  bodies.     But  the  simple  occurrence  of  these, 

'  Gen.  ii.  17.  '  Kom.  v.  12.  3  Rom.  vi.  23. 
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conveys  of  itself  no  certainty  to  us  that  if  a  man  die  he  shall  live 
again.      All  nature   is   full  of  emblems  of  a  resurrection.      What 
is  night  but  the  death  of  a  day,  and  the  morning  but  the  resurrec- 
tion of  day  from  the  shades  of  darkness  ?    What  is  winter  but  the 
death  of  a  year,  when  trees,  and  plants,  and  flowers,  are  charmless  in 
death,  and  are  often  wrapped  in  their  white  shroud  of  snow,  so  that 
one    would    think   that  they  could  never  live   again?      What     is 
spring  but  a  resurrection  ot  all  these  to  new  life,  and  strength  and 
beauty  ?    Seeds  too,  which  are  sown  in  the  ground,  as  a  well-known 
lact,  die^  before  they  again  spring  up,  with  reference  to  which  Paul 
says,   *'  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened   except  it  die."  * 
Insects,  also,  which  are  loathsome  as  the  crawling  caterpillar,  die, 
and  are  coffined  in  their  chrysalis  shells,  during  many  months  of  the 
year,  and  yet  they  live  a^ain,  and  come  lorth  with  new  powers,  and 
so  changed  that  as  they  drink  the  nectar  of  the  flowers,  or  as  they 
skim  the  air,  there  are  few  objects  which  are  more  beautiful  to  be- 
hold.    It  appears  therefore  that  the  analogy  of  Nature  teaches  us  the 
possibility  of  a  resurrection.     But  at  the  same  time,  where  there  are 
so  many  things  in  Nature,  both  in  the  vegetable  and  in  the  animal 
kingdoms,  that  irrecoverably  perish  when  they  die,  what  sure  ground 
b  there  to  conclude  from  thence,  **  that  if  a  man  die  he  shall  live 
again?"     There  is  none.      Pursuing  this  inquiry  farther,  however, 
there  are  some   things  that  furnish  us  with  an  affirmative  answer  to 
this  question.     So  that  we  may  warrantably  conclude  that  though  a 
man  die  he  shall  live  again,  thus : — 

Tk^  piywers  and  faculties  of  the  soul  render  it  not  improbable  that  if  a 
man  die  he  shall  live  again. 

Man  is  constituted  in  his  present  state  of  being,  of  a  body  and  of 
a  soul.  These  mutually  act  upon  each  other  but  they  have  distinct 
properties.  The  body  in  its  normal  and  healthful  condition  is  the 
willing  servant  of  the  soul.  The  soul  itself  is,  however,  the  seat  of  in- 
tdligence,  or  of  thought,  of  understanding,  will,  memory,  affection, 
and  of  conscience  both  towards  God,  and  towards  man.  We  have 
also  the  consciousness  that  we  can  exercise  these  faculties  inden- 
dendy  of  the  body.  Matter  which  is  destructible  has  none  of  these  pro- 
perties, but  we  do  not  certainly  know  that  the  spirit,  or  soul  which 
is  the  possessor  of  them,  and  which  is  not  only  capable  of  exercis- 
ing them,  but  which  constantly  does  so,  and  in  some  cases  in  a 
?eiy  extensive  manner,  can  perish,  or  become  extinct,  or  be  annihi- 
lated We  do  not  mean,  that  it  cannot  be  annihilated  by  him  who 
made  it,  but  that  it  may  live  for  ever  if  he  who  made  it  wills  that  it 
should  be  so. 

Man  is  capable  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  his  will,  or  of 
moral  and  religious  truth  and  duty.  He  can  entertain  the  conception 
of  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  in  a  higher  and  future  state  of 
bemg.  Man  has  a  conscience,  which  can  be  presently  actuated  in 
the  Sscharge  of  the  duties  he  owes  to  himself,  and  to  his  fellowmen, 
and  above  all  to  God,  by  conceptions  of  God,  and  of  what  is  right 
and  wrong  towards  Him.     Conscience  can  be  presently  filled  with 

'  I  Cor.,  XV.  36. 
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the  dread  of  his  wrath,  or  tranquillised  by  assurances  of  his  favour, 
based  upon  grounds  which  are  rational  and  not  upon  the  imagina- 
tion or  fancy.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  though  the  body  dies, 
the  soul  must  live  for  ever,  for  all  these  powers  would  be  useless,  if 
the  soul  were  at  death  to  "lie  down  in  everlasting  darkness,  and 
mingle  with  the  clods  of  the  valley."  Upon  such  grounds  as  these^ 
the  belief  of  a  future  life,  or  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has  been 
entertained  by  some  men  in  almost  all  nations,  and  throughout  all 
ages.  Still  for  all  that,  the  only  sure  ground  upon  which  we  can 
answer  the  inquiry,  "  if  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again  ? ".  is  from 
what  we  ascertain  from  God's  own  Word. 

T^e  Word  of  God  gives  us  the  mast  explicit  assurance  of  the  future 
existence  of  the  soul. 

Our  faith  in  regard  to  this  important  truth,  does  not  rest,  after  all 
that  can  be  said,  upon  analogy,  or  inference,  or  upon  argument,  but 
upon  authority,  and  that  of  the  highest  kind. 

Of  Jesus  Christ  it  is  said,  that  He  "hath  abolished  death, 
and  hath  brought  life,  and  immortality  to  light  through  the 
Gospel."^  To  bring  to  light,  is  to  draw  forth  from  concealment 
that  which  was  either  hidden  and  unknown  or  comparatively 
so  into  the  light  of  open  day.  And  consequently,  what  is  here 
affirmed  of  Christ,  intimates  to  us  that  it  was  He  alone  who  distinctly 
revealed,  or  made  known  to  the  world  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  whatever  notions  the  Gentiles  had  of  the 
soul's  immortality,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  Eternal 
Life  might  be  attained  by  sinners,  and  so  were  wholly  ignorant  of 
that  "  life  and  immortality  "  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  by  Christ 
Jesus.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  Jews  had  a  revelation  from 
Christ  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  both  of  a  future  state  and  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  it  was  very  imperfectly  understood. 
Tiie  revelation  given  of  these  things  in  the  Gospel,  is  much  fuller 
and  clearer.  For  the  most  part,  Christ  assumes  the  continued  and 
future  existence  of  the  soul,  as  a  fact  about  which  there  ought  not  to 
be  any  doubt.  But  He  has  also  given  us  the  most  explicit  assurances 
in  regard  to  the  matter.  Christ  has  declared  that  the  soul  is  distinct 
from  the  body ;  that  it  is  not  annihilated  by  death ;  that  after  its 
separation  from  the  body  it  enters  upon  a  new  state  of  being  ;  and 
that  as  those  who  have  lived  in  sin,  and  died  in  impenitence,  shall  be 
plunged  into  darkness  and  misery ;  so  those  who  renouncb^^in,  and 
believe  upon  Him  and  die  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  realms  of  light,  and  shall  have  everlasting  felicity.  On 
the  one  hand  he  says  **  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  He,  ye  shall  die 
in  your  sins,"  *  and  on  the  other  **  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and 
they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  My 
hand."'  Again,  it  is  declared  :  "He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath 
everlasting  life :  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life 
but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."* 

Many  of  our  Lord's  parables  are  designed  to  teach  us  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state.     They  declare  to  us  the  certainty  of  the  last   judg- 
'  2  Tim.  i.  10.  '  John  viii.  24.  3  John  x.  28.         *  John  iii.  36. 
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ment :  that  it  will  be  a  day  of  discrimination,  and  als  j  of  separation, 
followed  by  destruction  and  salvation.     Thus  in  the  parable  of  the 
wheat  and  the  tares  it  is  said  :     "  Let  both  grow  together  until  the 
harvest,  and  in  the  time  of  harvest  I  will  say  to  the  reapers,  gather 
ye  together  first  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  burn  them, 
but  gather  the  wheat  into  my  barn.'*  ^  In  the  xxv.  chapter  of  Matthew's 
Gospel  where  we  have  a  very  impressive  representation  of  the  last 
judgment,  these  truths  are  declared:  it  is  said,  verse  31,  "When  the 
Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  Him, 
then  shall  He  sit  upon  the  throne  of  His  glory,  and  before  him  shall 
be  gathered  all  nations :  and  He  shall  separate  them  one  from  an- 
other as  a  shepherd  divideth  the  sheep  from  the  goats."     And  the 
description  concludes  with  these  words  :  "  And  these  shall  go  away 
mto  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  intohfe  eternal."^  Thus 
it  is  clearly  manifest  that  death  does  not  end  all,  and  that  if  a  man 
die  yet  shall  he  live  again.     But  we  have  this  farther  to  add  : — 

That  the  Word  of  God  declares  to  us  not  only  the  immortality  of  the  soul^ 
hnt  ike  certainty  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

The  resurrection  of  the  body  is  not  a  truth  taught  us  by  the  light 

of  nature.     It  was  not  discoverable  by  the  human  mind,  and  when  it 

was  announced,  philosophy  curled  its  lip  at  the  conception  in  proud 

disdain.     Reason  has  not  suggested  it,  for  those  who  had  no  other 

guide  rejected  it     Poets  pourtrayed  in  beautiful  and  glowing  verse 

the  jojTS  of  an  elysium,  or  of  a  future  place,  and  state,  of  bliss,  and  the 

miseries  of  Tartarus  or  of  hell;  they  made  mention  also  of  the  ghosts  of 

departed  men  appearing  in  a  visible  form  in  the  shades  below  ;  but  it 

is  questionable  if  these  things  meant  anything  real  to  them,  and  were 

not  mere  flights  of  fancy,  or  at  least  derived  from  tradition,  which  is 

possible.     We  believe  that  they  never  really  entertained  the  idea, 

that  the  body  laid  in  the  grave,  and  turned  to  corruption,  or  laid  on 

the  funeral  pile  and  reduced  to  ashes,  should  ever  rise  again.     The 

resurrection  of  the  body  is  a  doctrine  of  pure  revelation.     This  truth 

was  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  with  a  greater  degree 

of  clearness  than  many  grant  or  suppose.     The  earliest   patriarchal 

books  contain  intimations  of  it.     It  may  be,  the  Jews  themselves  did 

not  in  general  so  understand  them,  though  we  are  enabled,  so  far,  to 

do  so,  or  at  anyrate  to  know  that  such  intimations  are  there  by  the 

later  light  of  the  Gospel.     We  have  the  authority  of  Christ  Himself, 

for  affirming  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  might  be  inferred 

from  the  words  of  God  to  Moses,  when  he  appeared  to  him  in  the 

bush.    Christ  said  to  the  Sadducees,  who  sought  to  perplex  Him,  and 

to  entangle  Him  in  His  talk,  "But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the 

dead,  have  ye  not  read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God, 

saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 

God  of  Jacob  ?  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living."  ^ 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  patriarchal  book  of  Job,  and  to  the 

declaration  of  his  belief  chapter  xix.  verses  23-27.     To  that  we  shall 

not  here  allude  farther  than  to  say,  that  while  the  reference  of  these 

words  to  the  resurrection  has  been  denied  by  solne,  we  entirely  con- 

■  Matt.  xiii.  30.  =  Matthew  xxv.  46.  ^  Matt.  xxii.  31. 
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cur  with  those  who  hold,  "  that  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
spoken,  the  solemnity  of  the  introduction,  and  the  elevated  tone  of 
the  language  evidently  point  to  something  greater  than  a  temporal 
deliverance."     In  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  in   the  Prophecies  of 
Isaiah,^  and  of  Daniel,"  the  resurrection  is  plainly  taught  in  the  pas- 
sages to  which  we  refer  without  quoting  them.     When  we  come  ta 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures  the  truth  is  established  and  confirmed* 
Christ  said,  "  The  hour  is  coming  in  which  all  that  are  in  their  graves, 
shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  and  shall  come  forth  :  they 
that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that 
have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation." '    The  Apostle 
Paul  in   his  defence   before  Felix   declared    that  he  had  "hope 
toward  God  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the 
just  and  of  the  unjust."  *    The  fullest  declaration  in  Scripture  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  is  in  the  xv.  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle 
of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  where,  having  proved  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  from  His  having  been  seen  of  Cephas,  of  the  twelve,  of  five 
five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  (the  greater  part  of  whom  were  then 
still  alive)  of  James,  then  of  all  the  Apostles,  and  last  of  all  by  him- 
self also,  as  of  one  bom  out  of  due  time,  he  argues  the  necessity  and 
certainty  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Supposing  some  one  should 
say  "  How  are  the  dead  raised  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ?  '* 
Paul  appeals  to  the  operations  of  God  in  nature,  and  virtually  asks 
the  question  which  he  asked  upon  another  occasion,  "  Why  should  it 
be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you  that  God  should  raise  the 
dead?""    Other  difficulties  which  scornful  infidelity,  carnal  reason, 
or  speculative  philosophy,  have  raised,  or  might  raise,  Paul  sweeps 
away,  saying  of  the  body  "  It  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in 
incorniption :  it  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory :  it  is  sown 
in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power :  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is 
raised  a  spiritual  body."    Thus  Paul  was  so  gifted  and  enlightened 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  to  be  enabled,  in  the  words  of  an  eloquent 
writer,  "  to  pour  forth  words  which  rise  to  a  region  far  above  all 
difficulties  and  objections,  and  which  teach  us  to  recognise  in  death, 
not  the  curse  but  the  coronation,  not  the  defeat  but  the  victory,  not 
the  venomous  serpent  but  the  veiled  angel,  not  the  worst  enemy  but 
the  greatest  birthright  of  mankind."    The  testimony  of  Scripture  is 
therefore  clearly  this  :  "  that  if  a  man  die  he  shall  live  again." 
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By  the  Rev.  G.  Anderson,  Seoni,  India. 

(ContitLedfrom  page  24-) 

3.  The  annihilation  and  restoration  theories  having  been  proved  false, 
the  orthodox  doctrine  might  at  once  be  assumed  to  be  the  true  one,  as 
no  other  theory  is  conceivable.     By  the  orthodox  doctrine  is  meant 

'  Isaiah  xxvi.  19.  ^  Daniel  xii.  2.  3  John  v.  28,  29. 

*  Acts  xxiv.  15.  5  j\cts  xxvi.  8. 
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merely  the  doctrine  that  the  reprobate  shall  forever  continue  sinful 
and  subject  to  punishment.  The  descriptions  given  of  future  punish- 
ment by  good  men  are  only  to  be  accepted  in  so  far  as  they  agree 
with  the  data  afforded  in  Scripture.  Distortion  and  misrepresentation 
of  facts  are  no  part  of  the  doctrine,  and  need  not  be  defended  or 
palliated  here. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  idea  involved  in  eternal  punishment 
is  unspeakably  more  terrible  than  that  involved  in  annihilation. 
Hence,  it  gives  to  the  terms  deaihy  destruction^  and  perdition^  a  more 
avful  meaning.  The  language  of  Scripture  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  exhibited  in  this  doctrine.  Indeed,  it 
is  the  very  terribleness  of  the  idea  of  eternal  punishment  which 
excites  the  opposition  against  it,  and  not  any  inconsistency  between 
it  and  the  words  in  which  the  future  state  of  the  lost  is  described. 
The  great  desire  of  universalists  and  annihilationists  is  to  explain  away 
the  strong  language  which  is  used. 

The  language,  however,  cannot  be  explained  away.  The  words 
denuU  and  everlasting  are,  no  doubt,  sometimes  used  of  an  indefinitely 
long  period  of  time  ;  but  this  does  not  change  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  When  they  are  so  used,  the  context  or  connection  enables  us 
to  understand  that  they  are  not  used  strictly  according  to  their  ori- 
ginal meaning.  It  is  otherwise  in  this  case.  In  the  same  verse  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  and  the  life  of  the  righteous  are  both  said 
to  be  everlasting ;  and  in  several  passages  the  torments  of  Satan  and 
of  wicked  men  are  spoken  of  as  hting  for  ever  and  ever.  No  stronger 
language  could  be  used  to  set  forth  the  eternity  of  punishment  than 
is  actually  used.  The  same  words  that  describe  the  eternity  of  God 
are  used  to  describe  the  duration  of  future  punishment. 

May  there  not,  however,  be  something  in  the  case  requiring  us  to 
understand  some  limitation  of  time?  The  very  reverse  is  true. 
Taking  for  granted  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  a  lile  of  sin  tends  to  permanence  of  sinful  character,  and  to 
development  in  wickedness  for  ever.  **  Evil  men  and  seducers  shall 
wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving  and  being  deceived."  This  is  one  of 
the  most  appalling  aspects  in  which  sin  can  be  viewed.  If  sin  were 
to  cease,  there  might  be  some  hope  of  the  cessation  of  punishment. 
No  creature  can,  however,  preserve  himself  from  the  degrading  and 
depraving  influence  of  his  own  sin.  According  to  the  Revised  Version 
of  the  New  Testament,  men  may  be  guilty  of  eternal  sin  :  "  Whoso- 
ever shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  never  forgiveness, 
but  is  guilty  of  an  eternal  sin  "  (Mark  iii.  29).  This  is  a  more  awful, 
because  a  deeper  statement  of  the  truth  regarding  the  ungodly  than 
the  words  of  the  Authorised  Version — "  shall  be  in  danger  of  eternal 
damnation."  Whatever  mystery  may  be  involved,  it  appears  plain 
from  Scripture  and  from  reason  that  sin  and  punishment  shall  con- 
tinue Uterally  for  ever.  The  two  things  are  connected  with  each 
other  as  cause  and  effect,  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other.  Sin  is 
followed  by  punishment,  and  punishment  leads  to  renewed  sin. 
God's  favour  is  the  source  and  support  of  creature  holiness ;  His 
wrath  gives  the  object  of  it  up  to  the  unrestrained  dominion  of  sin. 
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Hence,  devils  and  wicked  men  shall  go  on  for  ever  sinning  and  suffer- 
ing. How  terrible  is. the  thought !  Well  may  sinners  who  know  their 
danger  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  doctrine  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
punish  sin,  the  act  of  a  finite  being,  eternally.  If  it  would  be  indeed 
unjust,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  creature  will  be  so  punished ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  they  shall  be  punished  eternally,  we  may  be  sure 
that  such  punishment  is  just.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  that 
sin,  being  a  transgression  of  infinite  obligation,  and  committed  against 
a  Being  of  infinite  dignity,  is  an  infinite  evil  Though  this  argument 
is  by  no  means  destitute  of  validity,  it  fails  to  convince  many  who  are 
sincerely  desirous  of  knowing  the  truth,  or  perhaps  even  know  and 
believe  it ;  and,  indeed,  all  must  feel  how  incapable  they  are  of 
reasoning  in  a  satisfactory  manner  about  the  infinite,  especially  in  its 
relations  to  the  finite.  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that  nothing  less 
than  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  Christ  could  set  us  free  from  the  punish- 
ment of  sin — a  fact  which  seems  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine.  Besides  all  this,  sin  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
merit  expulsion  from  God's  gracious  presence,  and  from  fellowship 
with  Him,  which  of  itself  leads  to  endless  ruin.  Its  tendency  to  pro- 
pagate itself,  and  that  at  a  fearful  ratio,  also  goes  to  show  that  in  one 
sense,  at  least,  sin  is  an  infinite  evil.  In  particular,  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  eternal  sin  deserves  eternal  punishment 

It  is  further  urged  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  perfection  of  God, 
and  in  particular  with  His  holiness  and  benevolence,  that  sin  and 
misery  should  exist  for  ever.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  that  God 
should  do  any  wickedness,  or  cause  it  to  be  done ;  for  He  hates  sin 
with  a  perfect  hatred.  Nor  could  He  act  cruelly  towards  any  of  His 
creatures.  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked  "  ('Ezek.  xxxiiL  i  i).  This  is  true,  both  in  regard 
to  eternity,  and  in  regard  to  any  finite  period,  however  brief.  It  is 
illogical,  however,  to  argue  from  His  holiness  and  benevolence  that 
He  cannot  suffer  His  creatures  to  sin,  or  that  misery  cannot  exist 
under  His  government.  In  fact,  as  we  have  already  seen,  sin  and 
misery  do  exist  and  prevail  widely  in  the  universe. 

It  is  vain  to  insist  that  it  is  only  the  eternal  existence  of  sin  and 
misery  that  is  supposed  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  attributes  and 
government,  and  not  their  being  suffered  to  enter  and  prevail ;  for 
the  principle  in  both  cases  is  precisely  the  same.  If  God  can  righte- 
ously, and  without  reflection  on  His  benevolence,  suffer  these  evils  for 
a  time,  it  will  .be  impossible  to  show  that  their  eternal  continuance  is 
wrong  or  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  Divine  perfections.  If  it  be 
urged  that  the  temporary  existence  of  sin  and  punishment  can  be 
regarded  as  accomplishing  some  high  end  in  the  Divine  government, 
it  may  be  rejoined  that  their  eternal  continuance  may  likewise  serve 
some  end  in  the  administration  of  the  universe,  which  shall  never 
cease  to  exist  We  may,  or  may  not,  be  wholly  ignorant  of  that  end, 
but  that  is  no  proof  of  its  non-existence.  We  are  but  of  yesterday, 
and  know  nothing.  No  finite  mind  can  comprehend  the  plan  of  the 
universe ;  and  it  is  surely  presumption  on  the  part  of  any  man  to 
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take  it  upon  himself  to  say  how  much  evil  God  can  suffer,  or  how 
long  He  may  suffer  it  to  continue.  We  need  to  learn  humility, 
and  to  submit  our  understanding  to  the  dictates  of  God's  Word. 

We  would  ask  the  opponents  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  how  long 
they  think  it  possible  for  sin  and  misery  to  continue  in  existence 
without  dishonour  to  the  Divine  government.  Speaking  roughly,  sin 
has  existed  in  this  7vorld  for  six  thousand  years,  and  there  is  no 
appearance  of  its  diminution.  Suffering,  sorrow,  and  death,  have, 
during  that  long  period,  kept  pace  with  it.  Are  we  sure  that  sin  never 
blighted  other  worlds  before  ours  was  called  into  existence  ?  Would 
it  be  incredible  that  sin  may  have  existed  in  some  part  of  the  universe 
already  for  say  a  hundred  thousand  or  even  a  million  of  years  ?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  it  may  exist  another  million  of  years  ?  Where  can  we 
put  a  limit  to  the  possibility  of  the  continuance  of  sin  and  suffering  ? 
Absolutely  nowhere.  However  far  forward  our  minds  may  reach 
into  the  future,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  say,  When  the  ages 
shall  have  rolled  on  to  this  point,  evil  shall  have  had  an  eternal 
existence. 

Neither  Scripture  nor  reason  would  warrant  anyone  to  say  that  God 
cannot  eternally  leave  any  sinner,  however  gross  and  wilful  his  sin, 
without  some  token  of  His  favour — without  such  a  token  of  it  as  to 
make  him  unspeakably  blessed  few:  ever  in  His  fellowship.  The  idea 
is  quite  reasonable  that  God  might  suffer  men  to  live  on  as  they  do  in 
this  life,  sinning  and  suffering,  moie  or  less,  for  ever  and  ever.  In 
other  words,  we  must  admit  that  God  could  suffer  the  present  state 
of  things  to  continue  substantially  unchanged.  Now,  what  differ- 
ence is  there  in  principle  between  this  idea  and  that  of  eternal  sin 
and  punishment  ?  There  is  at  least  no  radical  difference  between 
them. 

It  is  important  at  this  point  to  remember  that  sin  had  its  origin  in 

the  creature,  and  that  it  is  deserving  of  punishment.     God  is  just  in 

taking  vengeance.     If  man  be  incapable  of  expiating  his  guilt,  and  if, 

in  fact,  he  goes  on  adding  to  it  for  ever,  it  is  just  that  God  should 

punish  it  for  ever.     But  will  not  His  benevolence  interpose  to  rescue 

the  sinner   from   the  full   exaction  of  the  penalty?     A  great  and 

innumerable  multitude  of  our  race  has  been  saved  by  the  grace  of 

God  in  Christ ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  that  grace  shall 

be  shown  towards  unsaved  sinners  after  death.     Those  who  all  the 

period  of  their  life  on  earth  ungratefully  partake  of  the  Divine  bounty 

need  not  expect  His  benevolence  to  interpose  on  their  behalf  in  the 

future  life.     God's  benevolence  is  ever  exhibited  in  harmony  with 

justice ;  it  shall  never  be  bestowed  unrighteously.     For  impenitent 

sinners,  therefore,  there  is  no  hope  of  deliverance  at  any  period  in 

the  course  of  the  future  life. 

What  end,  it  may  be  asked,  can  be  served  by  the  everlasting 
existence  of  sin  and  punishment  ?  We  would  not  presume  to  be  wise 
above  what  is  written ;  but  it  is  plain  that  most  of  the  purposes  served 
by  its  existence  may  be  served  permanently  and  for  ever  by  its  ever- 
lasting existence.  Will  it  not  exhibit  for  ever  to  the  rational  universe 
Ciod's  spotless  holiness  and  inflexible  justice,   in  that   impenitent^ 
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sinners  are  excludied  from  fellowship  with  Him,  and  punished  for  their, 
transgressions  ?  Will  it  not  continue  world  without  end  to  show  the 
inherent  vileness  and  turpitude  of  sin,  and  the  misery  of  all  who  give 
themselves  up  to  it  ?  The  infinite  grace  and  compassion  of  God 
shown  towards  the  vessels  of  mercy  prepared  before  unto  glory  shall 
also  be  everlastingly  displayed,  calling  forth  their  unceasing  gratitude 
and  praise  unto  Him  that  loved  them,  and  washed  them  from  their 
sins  in  His  own  blood.  So  far  as  we  know,  too,  the  everlasting  sin 
and  punishment  of  the  ungodly  may  serve  as  a  beacon  to  warn  upright 
creatures  to  beware  of  transgressing  the  holy,  just,  and  good  law  of 
God,  and  so  be  a  means  of  their  confirmation  in  holiness.  Nor 
should  we  overlook  God's  determination  to  vindicate  His  sovereignty 
over  His  creatures,  and  especially  over  those  who  have  rebelled  against 
Him.  He  has  a  right  to  do  what  He  will  with  His  creatures.  No 
doubt,  His  sovereignty  is  at  all  times  exercised  in  perfect  conformity 
with  His  infinite  excellence ;  but  He  will  have  it  acknowledged  by 
alL  Now,  by  consigning  some  to  endless  perdition.  He  has  given  an 
everlasting  display  of  His  sovereignty  in  dealing  with  sinful  creatures. 
He  has  shown  that  His  grace  was  bestowed  freely  on  those  who  are 
saved,  and  not  from  any  necessity  of  saving  them.  The  ninth  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  worthy  of  careful  study  in  this  con- 
nection ;  for  in  it  the  sovereignity  of  God  is  faithfully  exhibited  and 
defended  against  the  objections  of  ignorant  and  presumptuous  men. 
God  says,  '*  I  will  be  gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and  will 
show  mercy  on  whom  I  will  show  mercy  "  (Ex.  xxxiii.  19). 

Might  not  all  these  ends  be  equally  gained  without  the  eternal 
evistence  of  sin  and  misery  ?  Perhaps  not.  We  might  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say,  Probably  not.  In  the  ages  of  eternity,  the  period  of  the 
existence  and  punishment  of  sin  might  seem  so  in  the  remote 
past  as  to  lose  its  moral  effect  on  the  universe,  or  on  some  part  of  it 
that  may  yet  be  called  into  existence.  So  far  as  we  know,  after 
myriads  of  ages  have  passed  away,  God  may  see  fit  to  create  other 
worlds,  whose  inhabitants  may  learn  from  the  experience  of  ours  to 
know  that  it  .is  an  evil  and  a  bitter  thing  to  depart  from  God.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  those  who  sin  and  suffer,  numerous  though  they  be, 
may  be  an  exceedingly  small  number  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
multitudes  of  those  who  shall  profit  by  their  experience  ? 

But  what  of  them  ?  Should  not  their  punishment  issue  in  good  to 
themselves  as  well  as  to  others  ?  Not  necessarily.  It  is  not  always 
so  in  this  world,  nor  is  it  usually  so.  The  direct  end  of  punishment 
is  not  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  but  the  vindication  of  law  and 
justice.  In  this  life  much  suffering  is  endured  which  brings  no  good 
to  the  sufferer — ay,  much  of  it  only  hardens  the  heart  in  rebellion 
against  God.     Sin  is  voluntary  ;  its  punishment  is  just. 

Moreover,  sin  shall  be  kept  for  ever  under  complete  restraint,  and 
shall  be  visited  with  punishment  suited  to  its  demerit.  Hence,  so  far 
from  dishonour  being  done  to  the  holiness  and  power  of  God,  they 
shall  both  be  glorified.  God  knows  how  to  bring  good  out  of  evil ; 
and  we  may  rest  assured  that  He  will  not  suffer  the  interests  of  His 
dominion  to  be  injured  by  any  creature  whatever.     He  shall  put 
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down  all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power,  for  He  must  reign  till  He 
hath  put  all  things  under  His  feet 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Hence, 
it  would  be  vain  to  pretend  that  the  above  remarks  exhaust  it  Still, 
it  has  been  shown  that  in  suffering  sin  and  misery  to  continue  for 
ever,  God  is  perfectly  just  and  holy,  and  that  no  reflection  can  be  cast 
upon  His  government  on  account  of  their  continuance.  The  thought 
of  creatures  sinning  and  suffering  for  ever  is  well  fitted  to  appal  the 
stoutest  heart ;  and  it  is  well  when  it  has  this  effect  on  sinners  in  this 
world,  causing  them  to  forsake  those  courses  which  lead  to  endless 
ruin,  and  to  seek  salvation  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  There 
are  difficulties  in  connection  with  this  subject  which  we  may  not  be 
able  fully  to  solve  in  this  life ;  but  enough  is  revealed  to  satisfy  those 
who  are  willing  to  be  ignorant  of  all  that  it  does  not  concern  them  to 
know.  Those  who  have  fled  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  sought 
refuge  in  Christ,  shall  yet  be  able  to  praise  God  for  His  judgments 
on  the  wicked :  "  Great  and  marvellous  are  Thy  works.  Lord  God 
Almighty ;  just  and  true  are  Thy  ways,  Thou  King  of  saints.  Who 
shall  not  fear  Thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  Thy  name  ?  for  Thou  only 
art  holy.  .  .  .  Thou  art  righteous,  O  Lord,  which  art,  and  wast, 
and  shalt  be,  because  Thou  hast  judged  thus." 


LIFE  OF  JOHN  CALVIN. 
By  the  Rev.  Peter  M*Vicar,  Dundee. 

II. 
FROM  Calvin's  flight  from  paris  till  his  arrival  in 

STRASBURG. 

"  My  God,  I  do  not  know  ^. 

AVhat  coming  years  may  hold  for  me, 
And  what  rav  future  days  may  be ; 
Thou  hast  it  so." 

Ox  making  his  escape  from  the  city,  Calvin  directed  his  course  to  a 
vine-dresser's  cottage  in  the  outskirts.  This  man  was  warmly 
attached  to  the  Gospel,  Arranging  with  him  an  exchange  of  dress, 
Calvin,  attired  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant,  and  carrying  a  garden  hoe 
upon  his  shoulder,  went  forth  under  the  guidance  of  Him  who  has 
promised  to  lead  His  people  in  the  way  that  they  should  go. 

"  I  would  not  ask  from  Thee 
That  life  should  be  a  summer  day ; 
That  there  should  grow  upon  the  way 
No  thorns  for  me  ; 

"  But  I  would  humbly  pray 
That  I  might  labour  on  for  Thee 
With  gladness,  till  the  shadows  flee 
At  break  of  day." 
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Dyer,  in  his  life  of  Calvin,  represents  the  Reformer  as  now  going 
north  to  Noyon;  but  the  probability  is  he  went  south  to  Angoulbime. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  headed  Doxopolis,  Calvin  speaks  of  enjoyin 
repose  in  his  exile.  The  editor  of  Calvin's  letters,  in  a  foot-note  ap- 
pended to  the  one  referred  to,  says,  it  is  *'  without  date,"  but  adds  : 
"  After  an  attentive  examination  of  this  letter  we  believe  it  to  refer  to 
the  first  months  of  the  year  1534,  while  Calvin  resided  with  his  friend 
Louis  du  Tillet  at  Angoulbime.  It  is  known  that  the  young  reformer, 
while  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  Paris,  after  the  discourse  of  his 
friend  Nicholas  Cop  (November  1533),  found  an  asylum  in  the  house 
of  Du  Tillet,  and  spent  several  months  at  Angoulbime,  in  solitude 
and  retirement.  It  is  from  that  town,  designated  under  the  Greek 
name  of  Doxopolis,  that  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Francis  Daniel,  in 
praise  of  the  kindness  of  his  host,  and  of  the  peaceful  retreat  which 
Providence  had  prepared  for  him."  Dr.  Wylie  takes  the  same  view- 
in  his  History  of  Protestantism.  The  residence  of  this  noble  and 
wealthy  family,  the  Du  Tillets,  in  Angoul^ime,  "  with  one  of  whose 
members  Calvin  had  formed  an  acquaintance  in  Paris,"  was,  in  all 
likelihood,  one  of  the  principal  things  which  drew  the  Reformer 
thither  on  that  occasion.  He  probably  calculated  on  receiving, 
what  indeed  he  obtained  on  his  arrival,  a  friendly  welcome.  His 
companion  Louis  of  former  days,  the  only  one  of  the  family  at 
home,  received  him  with  great  cordiality,  and  placed  the  resources 
of  the  mansion  at  his  disposal.  The  library  of  this  mansion,  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  France,  contained  about  4000  volumes, 
a  fact  which  bore  out  the  reputation  the  family  enjoyed  as  distin- 
guished patrons  of  letters.  In  this  quiet  retreat,  with  its  rich  stores 
of  literature,  the  idea  first  took  shape  in  Calvin's  mind  to  write 
"  The  Institutes."  With  months  of  leisure,  and  surrounded  by  such  a 
store-house  of  learning,  Calvin  collected  his  materials  and  drew  out 
his  plan  ;  but  the  writing  of  the  book  was  the  work  of  a  subsequent 
period.  Alluding  to  this  fact,  Dr  Wylie  tells  us  of  an  opponent  of 
the  Reformation,  who,  entering  this  library  in  subsequent  years,  with 
marked  tokens  of  displeasure  exclaimed :  "  This  is  the  smithy  where 
the  modern  Vulcan  forged  his  bolts ;  here  it  was  that  he  wove  the 
web  of  "  The  Institutes,"  which  we  may  call  the  Koran  or  Talmud  of 
heresy. 

After  a  six  month's  residence  in  this  town — the  storm,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  Paris,  having  meanwhile  abated — Calvin  travelled 
north  to  Poictiers,  the  capital  of  the  Vienne  province.  Here  he  was 
kindly  received  by  a  friend  of  the  family  he  had  just  left.  At  the 
house  of  the  chief  magistrate,  to  whom  he  was  introduced,  and  who 
formed  an  attachment  for  him,  Calvin  had  many  opportunities  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  persons  in  all  stations  of  life.  Nor  did  he 
toil  in  vaia  The  blessing  of  his  Master  seemed  to  follow  him. 
Among  the  fruits  of  his  ministry  deserving  of  particular  enumera- 
tion were,  the  conversion  of  Ponthus,  described  as  the  first  abbot  in 
France  who  openly  professed  the  Reformed  faith;  the  formation  of  a 
Protestant  congregation ;  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  so 
far  as  is  known,  for  the  first  time  in  France  after  the  Protestant 
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thither  on   that  occasion.      He  probably  calculated  on  receiving, 
what  indeed  he  obtained  on  his  arrival,  a  friendly  welcome.      His 
companion   Louis  of  former  days,   the   only  one  of  the  family  at 
home,  received  him  with  great  cordiality,  and  placed  the  resources 
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After  a  six  month's  residence  in  this  town — the  storm,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  Paris,  having  meanwhile  abated — Calvin  travelled 
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toil  in  vain.  The  blessing  of  his  Master  seemed  to  follow  him. 
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tion were,  the  conversion  of  Ponthus,  described  as  the  first  abbot  in 
France  who  openly  professed  the  Reformed  faith ;  the  formation  of  a 
Protestant  congregation ;  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  so 
far  as  is  known,  for  the  first  time  in  France  after  the  Protestant 


iras  toe  age  wnen  men  entered  ttie  tull  oraer  ot  tne  pnesttiood. 
lefonatx,  of  course,  could  not  do  that,  for,  we  have  seen,  he  is 
both  in  faeait  and  life  from  Romanism.  But  the  singular  thing 
:  up  to  this  period  he  had  not  formally  severed  his  connectioa 
tie  Church  of  Rome.  The  ease  and  security  into  which  Rome 
ikd  at  that  period  in  many  quarters,  and  the  difficulty  of  com- 
ation  may  largely  account  for  the  toleration  extended  to  Calvin, 
however,  he  resigned  his  chaplaincy,  and  thus  formally  broke 
ly  remaining  link  of  connection  with  the  Church.  He  also 
is  paternal  Inheritance,  which  set  bim  free  to  embark  in  any 
c  and  settle  in  any  land. 

taking  farewell  again  of  Noyon,  his  steps  were  first  turned  to 

for  his  soul  seemed  to  linger  about  this  city  as  the  scene  of  his 
:  life-work.  But  God  had  designed  it  otherwise.  "  For  my 
hts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith 
ord."  His  stay  in  Paris  was  very  brief.  During  this  visit  he 
W  notorious  Setvetus,  of  whom  we  shall  have  something  more 

when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  latter  part  of  Calvin's  life  in 
ra.  "  Michael  Servetus,"  says  the  author  of  Protestantism, 
a  Spaniard,  of  the  same  age  exactly  as  Calvin,  endowed  with  a 
sting  intellect,  highly  imaginative  genius,  and  a  strongly 
iatire  turn  of  mind.  Soaring  above  both  Romanism  and  Pro- 
tisin,  he  aimed  at  substituting  a  system  of  his  own  creation,  the 
r-stone  of  which  was  simple  Theism.  He  aimed  his  stroke  at 
ty  heart  of  Christianity,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity."  Hearing 
ivin's  &me  he  sent  the  Reformer  a  challenge  to  discuss  the 
ne  of  the  Trinity,  This  challenge  Calvin  accepted.  According 
la,  as  quoted  by  Dyer,  it  was  this  projected  debate  which  drew 
1  to  Paris  on  the  present  occasion.  The  Reformer,  true  to  his 
se,  was  at  the  place  appointed  when  the  hour  arranged  for  ar- 

htit   S*>nrpfii«  did   nor   anro'.ir        .Snmp   havp   renresented   the 
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then,  since  the  same  severities  menaced  many  other  unhappy  n 
that,  at  least,  some  sympathy  and  concern  for  them  might  be  exc 
in  foreign  nations."  To  this  work,  Calvin  prefixed  a  dedicai 
addressed  to  Francis  I.,  the  King  of  France.  His  dedication,  r 
of  varied  opinions  have  regarded  as  a  very  powerful  plea  on  behal 
his  oppressed  countrymen  and  the  Reformed  faith.  Even  D 
while  finding  fault  with  its  tone  as  "  little  fitted  to  convert  Fran< 
acknowledges  that  it  "  has  been  ranked  as  one  of  the  three  n 
famous  prefaces  which  the  world  has  seen :  that  of  Casaubon 
Polybius,  and  of  De  Thou  to  his  History,  being  the  other  two." 
is  doubtful,  however,  if  Francis  ever  read  it.  Calvin's  aim  was  no 
for  he  sought  among  other  things  to  gain  the  monarch  to  the  Re 
mation,  but  it  was  not  the  will  of  God.  Though  this  was 
Reformer's  great  work,  it  was  not  the  only  thing,  which,  up  to 
date,  had  come  from  his  pen.  He  also  wrote  "  a  Commentar]/ 
Seneca  de  Clementia : "  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Sleep  of  the  Soul,"  in  wt 
he  combated  that  notion  :  and  "  a  Preface  to  his  relative  Olivet 
translation  of  the  Bible,  published  in  Neufchfttel,"  in  the  year  15 
But  the  work  which  drew  the  eyes  of  the  Protestant  world  upon  h 
and  singled  him  out  as  a  leader  of  the  Reformed  faith,  was  " ' 
Institutes." 

FROM   THE  PUBLICATION   OF  "  THE  INSTITUES"  TILL  CALVIN*S  SETI 

MENT   IN   GENEVA. 

From  a  passage,  in  the  Preface  to  his  **  Commentary  on  the  Psaln 
we  learn  that  Calvin  did  not  reveal  the  authorship  of  this  work, 
words  are  :  "  No  one  there  " — that  is  in  Basle — "  knew  that  I  was 
author."     And  he  adds  :  "  That  I  was  the  author  I  always  concea 
elsewhere."     In  this  obscurity,  however,  our  author  was  not  permit 
long  to  remain.     Another  thing  we  gather  from  the  same  "  Prefa( 
is,  that  he  quitted  Basle  very  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  wc 
If  that  publication  took  place  in    1536,  as  we  believe,  then 
Henry's  conjecture  must  be  pretty  correct,  that  this  departure  t\ 
place  in  March,  1536.     Crossing  the  Alps,  Calvin  directed  his  coi 
over  the  plains  of  Lombardy  to  the  court  of  Renee,  the  daughte; 
Louis  XII.,  of  France,  and  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  whose  heart  1 
been  opened  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  wh 
court  had  become  an  asylum  for  the  Reformers.     It  is  impossi 
accurately  to  determine  what  led  Calvin  thither.     The  reason  i 
be  found  in  the  alternative  suggestion  of  Dr.  Henry,  either  that 
Duchess  had  invited  him,  or  that  he  was  impelled  by  the  desire  * 
confirming  her  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

In  this  journey,  Calvin  adopted  the  assumed  name  of  Chai 
d'Espeville,  for  security.  Dyer's  disposition,  to  show  up  the  w- 
points  of  the  Reformer,  comes  out  here.  He  faithfully  t 
us  that  Calvin  in  the  course  of  his  life  "adopted  at  least  se^ 
different  pseudonyms."  He  is  good  enough  to  add:  "Under 
circumstances  of  the  times,  there  may  be  nothing  positively  blamea 
in  the  assumption  of  a  fictictious  name  ;  although  he  goes  on  to  s 
''Still  the  many  disguises  of  this  sort  which  Calvin  put  on  must 
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I  as  forming  a  trait  in  his  character  which  strongly  contrasts 
bold  and  open  conduct  of  Luther."  We  believe  different 
»  will  be  formed  by  different  minds  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
:an  be  no  doubt  Calvin  was  marked  by  a  constitutional 
and  shrinking  from  publicity  which  did  not  characterise 
The  result  was,  a  studied  effort  to  keep  his  identity  in  the 
»und  as  a  traveller  as  well  as  a  writer.  His  motives  in  this 
ly  -were,  to  obtain  for  himself  retirement,  greater  freedom  of 
ent  from  one  country  to  another,  and  to  avoid  bringing  his 
who  correspdnded  with  him  into  trouble,  where  he  apprehended 
If  any  are  prepared  to  censure  Calvin,  notwithstanding,  for 
rudonyms,  we  hesitate  to  do  so.  One  would  not  think  of 
exception  to  the  language  of  Dyer,  but  for  the  feeling,  that 
leath  there  is  an  insinuation  of  cowardice  against  Calvin,  which 
:m,  to  say  the  least,  ungenerous.  It  would  be  easy  to  insinuate 
;e  of  recklessness  against  Luther,  with  whom  he  is  pleased  to 
5t  Calvin  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter,  a  charge,  indeed, 
Dyer  makes  against  one  equal  to  J^uther  in  courage,  namely, 
Id  and  fearless  Farel.  We  prefer  to  judge  Calvin  charitably  in 
atter  for  two  reasons — the  one  is,  that  in  after  years,  when 
i  in  Geneva,  he  continued  to  correspond  under  the  name  of 
is  d'Espeville,  when  there  could  be  no  longer  any  personal  risk 
Ascribing  himself  John  Calvin,  so  that  his  consideration  was 
istly  for  his  correspondents  ;  and  the  other  is,  that  only  a  strong. 
rave  spirit  could  have  had  the  courage  to  face,  and  the  en- 
ce  to  pass  through,  the  trials  which  afterwards  met  him  in 
ra,  and  which  resulted  in  untold  blessings  to  Geneva  itself,  and 
luse  of  the  Gospel  throughout  Europe.  As  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
tact  object  of  Calvin's  journey  into  Italy,  to  the  court  of  Renee, 
lO  less  difficult  to  assign  the  precise  cause  of  his  departure  from 
)ne  suggestion  is,  that  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition  had  got 
nation  of  his  presence,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly  :  a  second 
at  his  departure  was  due  to  a  league  which  the  Duke  of  Ferrara 
made  with  the  Pope,  to  expel  all  French  residents  from  his  court : 
a  third  is,  that  he  left  to  arrange  some  domestic  affairs.  What- 
was  the  cause,  Calvin  quitted  Italy  a  few  months  after  he  had 
red  it 

bout  this  time  our  Reformer  made  a  hasty  visit  to  Noyon,  his 
ve  place,  in  connection  with  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles, 
)difid  nominally  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  under  strong 
pidon  of  heresy,  because  he  refused  to  receive  the  last  rites  of  the 
QTch,  Having  arranged  his  family  affairs  Calvin  left  Noyon  for 
*.  As  this  is  the  last  time  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  the 
fenner's  birth-place,  the  following  extract  from  The  Christian 
■^r,  of  November,  1884,  will  be  read  with  interest:  "Pasteur 
'^  of  Chauny,  has  sustained  a  check  in  his  attempt  to  establish  a 
**dung  station  at  Noyon,  Calvin's  birth-place,  where  the  gospel 
snot  been  heard  since  the  Reformer's  time.  He  is  losing  the 
***Qng  saloon  in  which  he  has  proclaimed  the  truth  for  nearly  a 
*•   The  lately  deceased  proprietor  suspended  the  dancing  out  of 
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ice  to  the  Gospel,  but  his  son-in-law,  who  inherits  the  property, 
jen  persuaded  by  the  priest  to  recommence  the  perfonnances- 
lonour  of  the  Gospel  makes  it  incumbent  upon  Pasteur  Cadet 
[o  allow  it  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  such  orgies  as  the 
lances  are.     He  intends,  therefore,  to  build  a  halL     But  sur-   ::^i      _^  '.^-_ 
fded  with  fierce  opponents,  and  few  who  can  render  help,  he  fears    v-       -  -    i 
ring  the  cause  under  the  ridicule  of  the  papists,  who  would  not    ;53,  --f    ^~  _^, 
to  magnify  the  beginning  to  build  and  not  being  able  to  finish,    i:-,-;^--.    _^ 
^looks  to  his  co-religionists  in  Britain  and  America  for  help."  ^j  a,=r^-  ~^ 

'^hen  Calvin  bade  adieu  to  Noyon,  there  accbmixmied  him  his    :v— _l~_r 
fther  Anthony,  his  sister  Maria,  and  several  others,  among  whom 
"  Herr  von  Normandie,  a  distinguished  man  and  a  magistrate  at 
)yon."    From  the  *'  Preface  "  we  have  already  referred  to,  we  learn 
It  his  destination  was  Strasburg.     Some  represent  it  as  Basle.     He 
y  have  intended  to  pass  on  to  Basle,  but  to  Strasburg,  which  lay  ■;      ' 
arer  him,  he  meant  to  go  first.     However  while  man  proposes,  it  is  -^^j^ 
od  who  disposes:  and  "the  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Z;^.'  -  ^\ 
ord."     Calvin's  purpose  was  not  to  be  realised  at  the  time  and  in  ^T^   . 
e  way  he  expected.     The  army  of  Charles  V.,  the  Emperor  of  ^.jfr^ 
jermany,  blocked  the  direct  road  to  Strasburg,  and  in  consequence  ^'       f 
i^alvin  was  compelled  to  make  a  detour  by  way  of  Switzerland.     In   \J^_^ 
his  manner,  about  the  end  of  August,  1536,  he  arrived  at  the  gates  T  ^~" 
)f  Geneva.     It  is  apparent  this  visit  to  the  little  Republic  was  quite  .^^^ 
)ut  of  Calvin's  original  calculations.     As  a  man  of  the  world  would  ^ 
;ay,  it  was  accidental :  as  a  Christian  would  say,  it  was  providential,  ^ 
)ut  at  first  unthought  of  and  unplanned  by  Calvin.  _ 

This  visit  of  our  Reformer  was  not  intended  to  extend  beyond  the  -^r^ 
bllowing  day.     He  would  rest  for  the  night,   and  depart  on  the  r 
norrow.     On  the  way  to  his  hotel  he  was  recognised  by  some  former  1 
i-iend  and  companion.     Some  thinks  it  was  Du  Tillet,  others  think  ft 
vas  Caroli.     Calvin's  own  language  is  :   "  One  man,  who,  basely  - 
ibandoning  our  cause,  now  went  back  again  to  the  Papists,  at  onoe 
)rought  me  into  notice."     Both  Du  Tillet  and  Caroli  went  back  to 
Popery,  so  that  the  language  might  apply  to  either ;  but  we  incline 
o  think  the  reference  is  to  Caroli,  for  whom  Calvin  had  far  lea^ 
espect  than  for  Du  Tillet.     Through  this  channel,  Calvin's  presence 
vas  reported  to  William   Farcl,  the  representative  leader  of  the 
Reformation,  at  that  time,  in  Geneva.     Farel  was  not  a  man  wHc> 
)ossessed  the  intellectual  resources  of  Calvin,  but  he  was  a  man 
lingular  piety,  courage,  and  enthusiasm.     In  reading  the  history 
he  Reformation  in  Switzerland,  one  cannot  help  becoming 
nterested  in  and  attached  to  William  Farel.     When  the  tidings 
)rought  to  him  of  Calvin's  arrival,  he  was  filled  with  joy,  to  think  tb» 
he  author  of  the  "  Christian  Institutes  "  was  in  the  city.     He  hastea  ^ 
o  greet  this  new  and  promising  labourer  in  the  work  of  the  Gosj^-^**  " 
Such  an  assistant  he  stood  immediately  in  want  of,  and  he  belief' 
;hat  God  had  here  sent  him  the  man.     On  being  invited  by  Farel 
ake  up  his  residence  in  Geneva,  and  join  him  in  the  work  of  prea< 
ng  the  Gospel,  Calvin  declined.     He  was  unaware  of  his  own  genia- 
md,  believing  that  whatever  ability  he  possessed  lay  in  the  direct^^  >  ^ , 
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of  writing  rather  than  of  preaching,  he  asked  Farel  to  let  him  depart. 
Bnt  Farel  was  not  to  be  thrust  aside  so  easily.  He  was  intensely 
earnest  and  resolute  in  purpose.  With  the  sternness  and  authority  of 
an  old  prophet,  he  addressed  the  retiring  Calvin,  in  language  which 
made  him  tremble.  **  As  he  understood,"  says  Calvin,  **  that  I  was 
secretly  devoted  to  studies  of  a  private  nature,  when  he  saw  that  he 
made  no  progress  by  entreaty,  he  fell  to  violent  imprecation,  that 
God  might  curse  my  retirement  if  I  shrunk  from  rendering  assistance 
in  so  great  a  necessity.  Thus  subdued  by  terror,  I  abandoned  the 
joomey  I  had  undertaken."  The  joy  of  Farel  can  be  better  imagined 
dian  described.  This  was  the  second  great  crisis  in  Calvin's  life — 
the  first  being  his  conversion. 

Now,  in  all  this,  we  have  simply  been  tracing  out  how  God  had 
cadled  and  prepared  this*  man  for  his  great  life  work,  because  he  is  yet 
only  upon  its  threshold.  Hitherto,  his  labours,  in  the  interests  of 
pore  Christianity,  have  been  very  diffusive  ;  henceforth,  they  shall  be 
concentrated,  and  with  advancing  years  there  will  come  growing 
;  while  his  heart  shall  be  gladdened  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
Frote^ant  cause  in  Europe. 

We  close  this  paper  with  one  important  lesson,  and  that  is,  the 
duty  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  disseminate  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
amcmg  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Get  them  into  close 
contact  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  there  is  hope  of  their  salvation. 
In  this  way  Farel,  Calvin,  and  others,  were  brought  out  of  darkness 
into  God's  marvellous  light.  It  was  not  so  much  through  an  ex- 
posure of  the  Romish  system,  as  through  being  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  the  pure  and  heavenly  teaching  of  the  Divine  Word. 
Tlic  Holy  Spirit  did  the  rest  Such  a  work,  as  the  direct  spread  of 
the  Gospel  among  Romanists,  should  have  our  cordial  sympathy  and 
sspport,  And  may  our  prayer  be,  that  God  would  give  a  rich 
Iteing  with  all  such  efforts,  that  the  wearied  souls  of  all  within  the 
coaimunion  of  Rome — wearied  with  superstition,  idolatry,  and  fables 
-HBay  find  rest  and  peace  in  the  ever  gracious  and  glorious  Saviour, 
^^  blood  cleanses  from  all  sin. 
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I  J»nnf  crisis  in  the  religious  history  of  our  country  has  produced  men 

'^  memories  are  worthy  of  being  cherished  as  a  national  treasure. 

t'fetwo  Reformations  are  associated  with  the  names  of  men  whom 

liaised  up  and  wondrously  endowed,  wisely  and  ably  to  guide  the 

,'*'A  and  State  in  these  stirring,  critical,  and  troublous  times.     The 

*  of  the  Secession  of  1733,  brought  into  prominence  men  of  very 

J*fe  character  and  commanding  talents  ;  men  to  whose  piety  and 

•1^  owe,  under  God,  the  preservation  of  a  pure  Gospel  and  of  the 

"*  B I  'J'***"  of  James  Bc^,  D.  D.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  D.  D.    Edinburgh  : 
:^|J.GcaMte|i,  George  IV.  Bridge.     1885. 
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liberty  of  the  Christian  people.  The  last  religious  convulsion  among 
us,  worthy  in  any  measure  of  the  term  national,  was  that  which  issued 
in  the  memorable  Disruption  of  1843 ;  and  it,  too,  is  connected  with 
the  names  of  men,  who  were  in  the  best  sense  men  of  might  The 
most  prominent  of  them  have  already  passed  away  from  the  scene  ol 
their  labours  and  triumphs ;  and  with  more  or  less  success  accounts  ol 
their  lives  have  been  given  to  the  world.  At  the  head  of  these 
biographies  stands  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  coming  from  the  graceful 
pen  of  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Hanna.  When  compared  with  it,  all  that 
have  followed  must  be  put  into  a  very  subordinate  place  as  regards 
merit  and  interest.  This  volume  before  us  is  the  first  instalment  of  the 
biography  of  one  who  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  struggle  that 
issued  in  the  Disruption,  and  who  has  ever  since  occupied  a  conspicuous 
position  in  .the  country.  It  consists  of  two  parts — the  auto-biography 
which  Dr.  Begg  had  begun  to  write,  but  in  which  he  had  made  but 
little  progress  when  the  hand  of  death,  laid  upon  him  somewhat 
suddenly,  called  him  away  from  his  earthly  labours,  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  sketch  thus  begun,  down  to  the  year  1843.  To  every  one 
that  reads  the  portion  of  the  auto-biography  which  Dr.  Begg  was  able 
to  write,  and  which  is  here  given,  it  must  be  matter  of  deep  regret 
that  it  is  only  a  fragment  It  is  so  racy  and  so  full  of  that  clear  per^ 
ception  and  common-sense  for  which  its  author  was  distinguished,  that 
it  forms  exceedingly  pleasant  and  instructive  reading.  Of  Dr.  Smith's 
work,  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  Even  taking 
into  account  all  the  difficulties  of  the  task  which  was  laid  upon  him — 
such  as  the  scanty  materials,  for  Dr.  Begg  seems  to  have  kept  ncj 
journal,  and  wrote  but  few  letters ;  and  the  fact  that  the  history  oi 
the  "  Ten  Years'  Conflict,"  in  which  he  took  such  a  prominent  part, 
has  been  so  often  written  already — we  have  the  feeling  that  the 
memoirs  are  not  so  well  written  as  they  might  have  been.  Matten 
are  introduced  at  great  length  which  had  some  connection  with  the 
development  of  Dr.  Begg's  character,  but  not  such  a  connection  as  tc 
warrant  breaking  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  and  inserting  such  length- 
ened accounts  of  them.  Surely  his  brief  ministry  in  Lady  Glenorchy*s 
Church,  Edinburgh — not  extending  over  one  year — hardly  justifies  the 
epitome  of  its  history  which  is  contained  in  these  pages.  It  woulc 
have  been  better  to  have  made  the  memoirs  shorter,  than  to  lengtheo 
them  by  the  insertion  of  such  materials,  which  give  no  help  to  oui 
forming  a  correct  conception  of  the  robust  and  manly  characte] 
which  it  is  their  main  design  to  pourtray.  But  while  constrained  tc 
refer  to  these  defects,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  said  that  the  work 
of  Dr.  Smith  has  evidently  been  gone  about  with  praiseworthy  con- 
scientiousness and  thoroughness.  He  has  been  at  great  pains  to 
gather  information  from  every  likely  quarter;  and  while  the  infor- 
mation thus  gleaned  may  not  always  be  presented  with  that  art 
and  skill  which  are  essential  to  the  making  of  a  real  biography,  yet, 
in  itself,  it  b  not  without  interest  and  importance.  The  present 
volume,  as  regards  letter-press,  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
enterprising  publisher  by  whom  it  is  issued;  and  has  a  portrait, 
the  life-like  character  of  which  must  strike  every   one  to  whom 
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the  noble  countenance  of  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  was 
known. 

James  Begg  was  a  son  of  the   manse.      His  father  was  for  a 
long  term    of   years   the    faithful    and    popular    minister    of   the 
parish   of  New   Monkland,  a  parish    situated   in   the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Lanarkshire.     He   was   born  at  the  manse  of  this  parish 
on  the  last  day  of  October,   1808,  so  that  at  his  death  last  year 
he  had  nearly  reached  the  ripe  age  of  76.     The  influences  under 
which  he  was  brought  in  his  early  years  are  indicated  in  the   remi- 
niscences of  this  period,  which  are  stated  in  a  racy  manner  in  the 
auto-biography.     His  father's  character,  as  manifested  both  in  his 
private  and  public  life,  is  one  that  he  recalls  with  admiration  and 
gratitude.     He  was  descended  from  a  family  residing  at  Douglas,  in 
the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  who  were  staunch  Covenanters,  and 
stedlast  adherents  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.     Though 
he,  at  an  early  period,  had  joined  the  Established  Church,  he  carried 
with  him  something  of  their  spirit     His  mother  so  much  disapproved 
of  the  step  that  he  had  taken  on  leaving  the  church  of  his  fathers  that 
she  would  never  go  to  hear  him  preach.     It  was  the  same  with  the 
friends  from  Douglas,  who  came  occasionally  on  a  visit  to  the  manse 
at  New  Monkland.     '*  Although  everything  was  pleasant  as  amongst 
Diends,  they  would  never  enter  the  parish  church,  but  doggedly  walked 
two  miles  to  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  chapel  at  Airdrie.     These 
are  amongst  my  earliest  recollections ;  and  although,  as  a  little  boy, 
I  did  not  understand  these  controversies,  I  remember  holding  these 
friends  in  decided  veneration.    Their  conduct  and  determination  gave 
me  even  then  a  strong  impression  of  the  importance  of  fixed  principles. 
It  is  one  of  my  oldest  recollections  that  I  asked  one  of  my  uncles, 
who  was  a  Reformed  Presbyterian  elder,  why  he  did  not  go  to  the 
parish  church ;  when  I  received  in  the  most  solemn  manner  the 
following  answer,  "  Thou  shalt  not  hear  the  instruction  which  causeth 
to  err  irom  the  words  of  truth."     How  astonished  these  people  would 
have  been,  had  they  been  now  alive,  at  some  very  different  characters 
who  affect  at  present  to  be  the  standard-bearers  of  Reformed  Presby- 
terian orthodoxy  !     The  older  *  Caraeronians,*  as  they  were  called  at 
that  time,  were  a  noble  race,  and  the  very  stringency  with  which  they 
adhered  to  what  they  regarded  as  fixed  principles,  avoiding,  like  Davie 
Deans,     'right-hand  extremes  and  left-hand  defections,'    was  very 
remarkable,  and  a  peculiar  glory  in  the  race  of  Scotchmen.     I  have 
always  felt  it  to  be  an  honour  to  have  some  of  this  blood  running  in 
my  veins." 

Wiiile  his  father  conducted  his  public  work  with  conspicuous  ability 
and  faithfulness,  he  also  exercised  the  utmost  care  in  the  training  of 
his  household  He  was  very  careful  to  keep  his  expenditure  within 
his  income,  so  as  to  avoid  debt,  of  which  he  had  a  great  abhorrence. 
He  wished  to  give  an  example  to  his  parishioners  and  his  children  of 
obedience  to  the  Scripture  precept,  "  Owe  no  man  anything."  As 
the  son  very  truly  says,  the  observance  of  this  precept  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  thorough  honesty,  and  would  remove  from  house- 
holds one  of  the  greatest  evils  and  sources  of  discomfort     It  is  sur- 
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liberty  of  the  Christian  people.  The  last  religious  convulsion  among 
us,  worthy  in  any  measure  of  the  term  national,  was  that  which  issued 
in  the  memorable  Disruption  of  1843  ;  and  it,  too,  is  connected  with 
the  names  of  men,  who  were  in  the  best  sense  men  of  might  The 
most  prominent  of  them  have  already  passed  away  from  the  scene  of 
their  labours  and  triumphs ;  and  with  more  or  less  success  accounts  of 
their  lives  have  been  given  to  the  world.  At  the  head  of  these 
biographies  stands  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  coming  from  the  graceful 
pen  of  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hanna.  When  compared  with  it,  all  that 
have  followed  must  be  put  into  a  very  subordinate  place  as  regards 
merit  and  interest  This  volume  before  us  is  the  first  instalment  of  the 
biography  of  one  who  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  struggle  that 
issued  in  the  Disruption,  and  who  has  ever  since  occupied  a  conspicuous 
position  in  .the  country.  It  consists  of  two  parts — the  auto-biography 
which  Dr.  Begg  had  begun  to  write,  but  in  which  he  had  made  but 
little  progress  when  the  hand  of  death,  laid  upon  him  somewhat 
suddenly,  called  him  away  from  his  earthly  labours,  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  sketch  thus  begun,  down  to  the  year  1843.  To  every  one 
that  reads  the  portion  of  the  auto-biography  which  Dr.  Begg  was  able 
to  write,  and  which  is  here  given,  it  must  be  matter  of  deep  regret 
that  it  is  only  a  fragment  It  is  so  racy  and  so  full  of  that  clear  pei^ 
ception  and  common-sense  for  which  its  author  was  distinguished,  that 
it  forms  exceedingly  pleasant  and  instructive  reading.  Of  Dr.  Smith's 
work,  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  Even  taking 
into  account  all  the  difficulties  of  the  task  which  was  laid  upon  him-^ 
such  as  the  scanty  materials,  for  Dr.  Begg  seems  to  have  kept  no 
journal,  and  wrote  but  few  letters ;  and  the  fact  that  the  history  of 
the  "  Ten  Years'  Conflict,"  in  which  he  took  such  a  prominent  part, 
has  been  so  often  written  already — we  have  the  feeling  that  the 
memoirs  are  not  so  well  written  as  they  might  have  been.  Matters 
are  introduced  at  great  length  which  had  some  connection  with  the 
development  of  Dr.  Begg's  character,  but  not  such  a  connection  as  to 
warrant  breaking  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  and  inserting  such  length- 
ened accounts  of  them.  Surely  his  brief  ministry  in  Lady  Glenorch/s 
Church,  Edinburgh — not  extending  over  one  year — hardly  justifies  the 
epitome  of  its  history  which  is  contained  in  these  pages.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  made  the  memoirs  shorter,  than  to  lengthen 
them  by  the  insertion  of  such  materials,  which  give  no  help  to  our 
forming  a  correct  conception  of  the  robust  and  manly  character 
which  it  is  their  main  design  to  pourtray.  But  while  constrained  to 
refer  to  these  defects,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  said  that  the  work 
of  Dr.  Smith  has  evidently  been  gone  about  with  praiseworthy  con- 
scientiousness and  thoroughness.  He  has  been  at  great  pains  to 
gather  information  from  every  likely  quarter;  and  while  the  infor- 
mation thus  gleaned  may  not  always  be  presented  with  that  art 
and  skill  which  are  essential  to  the  making  of  a  real  biography,  yet» 
in  itself,  it  is  not  without  interest  and  importance.  The 
volume,  as  regards  letter-press,  reflects  great  credit  upon 
enterprising  publisher  by  whom  it  is  issued;  and  has  a 
the  life-like  character  of  which  must  strike  every  one 
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the    noble    countenance  of  the   sul-jec:   ::   i.tf-t    -zr;^     vl.- 

known.  ^..     .  . 

James  Begg  was  a  son  of  the^  man5e.  rur  iiiitr  rir  ..r  i 
long  terra  of  years  the  faithful  and  r:: —l:  _.._.:::.-  ^  li 
T.in<h  of  New  Monkland,  a  parish  sr.ui'.ri  -.  :i:  z^-cc.  .  :  .;- 
trict  of  Lanarkshire.  He  was  born  at  i.t  r^-_5.=  ::' :-f  :~  --. 
on  the  last  day  of  October,  i8oS,  so  iha:  a:^-:^  :_r^ii  -i-r  ; .  .r 
he  had  nearly  reached  the  ripe  age  of  76.  .  .=  .-.-.r-ici  -■.:;: 
which  he  was  brought  in  his  early  years  are  ir.:.:^:ri  :.-  v.:  :=!..- 
nisccnces  of  this  period,  which  are  stared  in  a  riij  ^^'-t:  -  :  -  = 
auto-bioTa'jhy.  His  fathers  character,  as  nunu'e^'-ti  -•:-.  '.  .-i 
private  and  public  life,  is  one  that  he  reca'.ls  wi:'-  a.izi::i:.:-  1- : 


he,  at  an  early  period,  had  joined  the  Established  Church,  he 

with  him  something  of  their  spirit    His  mother  so  r:.i'Z\  i-s^; p: -  •  - 1 

of  the  step  that  he  had  taken  on  leaving  the  church  c:  h;=  fa:heri :  m: 

she  would  never  go  to  hear  him  preach.    It  was  the  5ar.:e  -^.i':.  *.:- 

friends  from  Douglas,  who  came  occasionally  on  a  vis::  u  :h=  r-jj-.-.t 

a:  New  Monkland.     **  Although  everything  was  plea^ar.:  i^  irr.:-^r: 

friends,  they  would  never  enter  the  parish  ciiurch,  bu:  C-.\jidy  'x:...xz  L 

t',vo  miles  to  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  chajicl  a:  Airl'iu.'    Z:.-zz 

Lrc  amongst  my  earliest  recollccdons ;  and  ahhou^h,  5..  x  '.::\t  :  -/. 

I  did  not  understand  these  controversies,  I  rememJc-r  h>..i.r.^-  :-.:^ 

friends  in  decided  veneration.  Their  conduct  and  dc:err:;:r^:: 'r.  ,-   ; 

me  even  then  a  strong  impression  of  the  importance  of  nxc  i  -..r.-  .:-. . . :. 

1:  is  one  of  my  oldest  recollections  that  1  asked  one  of  t-v  --'..-:. 


followmg  answer,     i  nou  snau  not  hear  the  mslniction 
to  err  rom  the  words  of  truth."   How  astonished  these  p- ..  -  .v       : 
hive  been,  had  they  been  now  alive,  at  some  very  different  r--  ■■■-. 
^s'^.J  affect  at  present  to  be  the  standard-bearers  of  Reformed  I  :.• .  •  - 
tcrian  orthodoxy  !     ihe  older  *Cameronians,'  as  thev  were  c'  -     ' : 
t.^.at  time,  were  a  noble  race,  and  die  very  stringency  wi:h  whic/.  :.-../ 
adhered  to  what  they  regarded  as  fixed  principles,  avoidin-  Ike  I.   •  '- 
Deans,     'right-hand  extremes  and  left-hand  Sons/    wa^  :-:v 
remarkable,  and  a  P^^^^^^^^^^^^  I  :....• 
always  felt  it  to  be  an  honour  to  have  some  of  thU  blood  riinninj  iri 
mv  veins."                  ,        , , . 
While  his  father  conducted  his  public  work  with 


obedience  to  the  Scripture  i^stesft,  «Owe 

tne  son  very  truly  says,  the  obsonnce  of  A«  «  .  -        r.fiai »' 

holdb  one  o||^^         ^        "J "««» of  discomfort.    I"'* 


1 
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prising,  however,  how  little  debt  really  troubles  some  people,  and  the 
case  of  the  woman  of  whom  Dr.  Begg  tells  the  following  tinecdote  is 
by  no  means  exceptional.  A  neighbour  said  to  her :  "  Ephie,  I 
wonder  hoo  ye  can  sleep  wi'  sae  muckle  debt  on  your  head,"  to  which 
Ephie  quietly  answered :  "  I  can  sleep  fu'  weel,  but  I  wunner  they 
can  sleep  that  trust  me."  He  was  also  characterised  by  a  strict 
regard  to  truthfulness,  and  if  any  of  his  children  made  a  statement 
in  an  apparently  careless  or  exaggerated  way,  he  instantly  cross* 
questioned  them  to  see  that  they  had  sufficient  grounds  for  what  they 
said.  Above  all,  he  sought  to  have  them  well  instructed  in  the  truths 
of  Scripture,  and  the  excellent  Shorter  Catechism  was  a  manual  in  which 
they  were  well  drilled.  The  Scripture  text  inscribed  on  his  tomb  in  the 
churchyard  under  shadow  of  the  building  where  his  Icng  and  faithful 
ministry  was  carried  on,  is :  **  He  was  an  eloquent  man  and  mighty  in- 
the  Scriptures  ; "  and  he  sought  to  equip  his  children  for  the  battle 
of  life  before  them  by  imparting  to  them  an  accurate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  Bible  truth.  He  was  ably  seconded  in  all  these  efforts 
for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  household,  by  his  wife, 
whom  the  son  here  speaks  of  as  "  a  woman  of  great  amiability  and 
considerable  humour,  a  person  of  excellent  sense  and  devoted  Chris* 
tian  principle,  an  excellent  manager  of  domestic  affairs,  but  very 
quiet  and  retiring."  Under  these  home  influences  James  Begg  grew 
up,  and,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  seed  sown  in  the  heart  seems 
to  have  been  quickened  into  life  and  activity  by  bereavement.  In 
speaking  of  the  large  gatherings  that  were  wont  to  assemble  at  Com- 
munion seasons  in  the  past,  he  says :  **  All  my  own  earnest  and 
most  solemn  impressions  of  Divine  things  were  connected  with  these 
memorable  scenes,  although  they  were  much  deepened  and  confirmed 
afterward  by  the  early  death  of  one  of  my  sisters  and  by  other  circum- 
stances." There  are  not  many  glimpses  of  the  inner  life  given  to  us 
in  these  pages,  and  this  one  points  out  to  us  how  it  was  that  this 
eminent  servant  of  God  was  led  in  early  years  to  a  saving  knowledge 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  His  early  education  outside  the  manse 
was  obtained  at  the  neighbouring  parish  school,  which  was  then  under 
the  management  of  a  licentiate  of  the  Church,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Watt, 
a  man  who  appears  to  have  been  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  The 
system  of  parochial  schools  was  one  sketched  by  John  Knox,  and 
soon  after  the  Reformation  was  carried  into  practice  It  is  Well 
described  by  Dr.  Smith  as  "  at  once  an  essential  and  most  important 
result  of  the  Reformation,  and  a  means  of  rendering  the  Reformation 
more  thorough  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  European  country.*** 
In  olden  times,  more  than  now,  the  children  of  persons  occupying 
very  different  social  positions  were  found  side  by  side  in  these  institu- 
tions, and  this  could  hardly  fail  to  foster  a  kindly  feeling  between 
different  classes.  In  some  respects,  however,  it  placed  those  who  came 
from  the  higher  social  ranks — such  as  ministers'  sons — at  a  disadvan- 
tage. Any  favour  shown  them  by  the  teacher  on  account  of  their 
superiority  in  manners  or  in  scholarship,  was  apt  to  be  resented  by  the 
others,  and  a  different  and  less  worthy  cause  assigned  for  it  Their 
social  position  in  this  way  sometimes  exposed  them  to  the  taunts  and 
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displeasure  of  others,  and  these  cut  very  keenly  into  the  young  heart. 
This  experience  James  Begg  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  stranger 
to,  in  the  parish  school  of  New  Monkland.  There  is  a  reminiscence 
of  his  having  in  summer  "  habitually  stripped  off  his  shoes  and  stock- 
ings on  his  way  to  school.  After  spending  the  day  on  terms  of 
equality  with  his  barefooted  associates,  on  the  way  home  he  would 
abstract  the  insignia  of  his  social  superiority  from  the  hiding  place  to 
which  he  had  consigned  them  in  the  morning,  and  would  appear  at 
home,  attired,  in  respect  of  his  feet,  in  the  costume  appropriate  to 
civilized  life.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  and  similar  incidents, 
and  of  whatever  evils  they  may  be  regarded  as  indicative,  it  cannot 
well  be  doubted  that  such  a  training  had  in  it,  associated  with  these 
evils,  elements  not  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  the  character  of 
a  Christian  minister,  whose  vocation  requires  him  to  associate  with 
people  of  all  classes,  ranks,  and  characters,  and  to  regard  all  men  as 
in  some  respects — ^and  those  the  most  important  of  all  respects — equal, 
while  giving  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  whether  on  the  ground 
of  soc^  position  or  influence,  or  of  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual 
superiority."  At  this  seminary  he  received  not  only  the  ordinary 
elements  of  education,  but  also  instruction  in  the  ancient  languages 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  only  prize  which  he  ever  seems  to  have 
received  during  the  course  of  his  education  was  gained  here.  It  was  one 
for  the  scholar  who  could  repeat  the  119th  Psalm  without  omission 
or  alteration.  One  of  the  means  by  which  order  was  maintained  was 
the  somewhat  liberal  use  of  the  "  tawse,"  and  this  "  venerable  instru- 
ment," the  Doctor  tells  us,  he  looked  back  to  with  the  utmost  respect 
"  I  am  certain,"  he  says,  "  that  society  would  be  saved  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  and  much  expense,  not  to  speak  of  the  many  advantages  to 
the  people  themselves,  were  the  maxims  of  Solomon  more  literally 
observed :  *'  He  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  the  child,"  "  Foolishness 
is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child,  but  the  rod  of  correction  will 
drive  it  away." 

Along  with  this  learning  at  school  he  was  receiving  an  education  of 
a  different  kind  from  the  rural  scenes,  amid  which  his  life  was  spent. 
He  is  remembered  by  those  who  knew  him  at  this  period,  "  as  a  wild, 
spirited,  *  through-ither '  boy; "  but  always  honest  and  truthful  He  seems 
in  measure  to  have  enjoyed  the  robust  health,  which  was  his  until  near 
the  end,  and  without  which  he  could  not  have  done  the  vast  amount 
of  work  which  he  accomplished.  He  traces  this  to  the  healthy  diet 
of  his  father's  house.  *^  We.  had  abundance  of  good  porridge  and 
milk  for  breakfast — a  dish  in  which  I  have  delighted  ever  since,  and 
which,  I  believe,  has  done  more  to  give  bone  and  sinew  to  the  Scotcli 
people,  and  to  make  them  the  men  they  are  than  all  other  material 
causes  put  together."  He  mingled  freely  with  the  people,  and  took 
part  with  them,  both  in  their  labours  and  in  their  amusements,  learn- 
ing much  in  this  way  that  was  of  value  to  him  in  after  life.  "  The 
fumers  around^ — ^a  most  worthy  class  of  people — were  all  glad  to  see 
the  minister's  children,  and  to  give  them  of  their  good  things.  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  mixed  freely  with  them,  studying  farming  in  so  far 
as  it  was  then  practiced,  and  trying  my  hand  at  all  their  occupations* 
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I  became  pretty  expert  at  all  kinds  of  country  labour,  and  I  have 
never  since  lost  a  taste  for  country  life,  although  I  have  had  few  op- 
portunities of  indulging  it."  Not  least  among  the  influences  under 
which  he  was  brought  in  these  early  years  were  those  coming  from 
the  associates  and  clerical  friends  of  his  father,  whose  cheery  presence 
sometimes  brightened  the  manse  life  at  New  Monkland ;  or  whose 
virtues  or  eccentricities  formed  the  frequent  subject  of  conversation 
there.  The  impression  left  upon  him  by  the  character  and  work  of 
these  men  is  that  they  were  indeed  giants,  intellectually  and 
spiritually,  and  they  evidently  furnished  him  with  an  ideal  of  the 
Christian  minister,  which  all  his  life  long  he  strove  to  realise.  Many 
stories,  illustrative  of  the  humorous  side  of  their  character,  are 
recalled  by  him,  revealing  to  us  the  pleasant  social  atmosphere  in 
which  they  lived.  It  may  almost,  in  his  judgment,  be  taken  as  "  an 
axiom  that  there  can  be  no  thoroughly  great  man  without  some 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  for  everything  has  a  ludicrous  side,  and  a  man 
cannot  see  all  the  sides  of  any  truth,  unless  he  sees  this  among  the 
rest."  So  intense  was  his  admiration  for  these  ministers  of  a  by-gone 
generation,  that  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  there  has  been  a  de- 
generation of  the  mass  of  Scottish  ministers.  He  assigns  causes  for 
this,  such  as  the  opening  of  other  fields  for  talent,  and  the  fact  that 
the  "  remuneration  of  ministers  has,  in  no  respect,  kept  pace  with 
the  progress  of  society."  But  as  his  biographer  truly  and  pertinently 
observes,  the  passage  in  which  this  admiration  is  expressed  "  was 
written  at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  when  it  was  perfectly  natural  that 
he  should  be  "  laudaior  temporU  actV*  Distance  lends  some  enchant- 
ment to  the  view,  and  while  the  excellencies  of  these  men  were  kept 
in  his  memory  as  a  precious  treasure,  their  faults  and  failings,  for 
they  doubtless  had  them,  were  forgotten.  The  men  to  whom  these 
early  reminiscences  refer,  were  the  outstanding,  exceptional  men  of 
their  time,  and  beside  them,  other  ministers,  even  of  their  day,  not  to 
speak  of  ours,  would  look  small.  Still,  when  all  this  is  said  it  may 
be  questioned  if  even  the  great  men  of  our  age  quite  equal  those  of 
the  past 

After  going  through  the  usual  course  of  instruction,  then  given  to 
advanced  scholars  in  the  Parish  School,  James  Begg  was  enrolled  as 
a  student  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  when  he  was  only  twelve 
years  of  age.  Of  course  he  was  far  too  young  to  receive  all  the  bene- 
fits in  the  way  of  mental  training,  which  a  University  curriculum  is 
designed  to  impart.  The  entrance  of  students  at  such  an  early 
period  in  life — an  evil  which,  unhappily,  is  not  altogether  abolished 
— made  necessary,  to  some  extent,  the  lowering  of  University  teach- 
ing, and  prevented  its  energy  being  exclusively  devoted  to  the  higher 
branches  of  education.  This  is  an  evil  which  has  arisen  from  the  failure 
to  carry  out  completely  the  system  of  national  education,  which  was 
sketched  by  John  Knox  in  the  "  First  Book  of  Discipline."  The  de- 
sign was  to  give  elementary  education  in  the  parish  schools,  to  have 
secondary  or  grammar  schools  in  the  burghs  or  in  groups  of  parishes, 
into  which  advanced  pupils  might  be  drawn  from  the  parish  schools, 
and  where  those  who  were  looking  forward  to  a  University  training 
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might  be  prepared  for  it.  But  this  step  between  the  parochial  school 
and  the  University  was  entirely  awanting  in  many  districts,  to  the 
serious  injury  of  the  interests  of  education,  higher  and  lower.  We 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  grand  results  flowing  from  the 
partial  realisation  of  Knox's  noble  plan,  but  this  feeling  must  ever 
be  combined  with  regret  that  its  realisation  has  only  been  partial. 
Coming  at  this  very  early  age  to  the  University  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  James  Begg  would  in  any  way  greatly  distinguish  him- 
self in  his  classes,  and  we  find  that  this  was  the  case.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  good  and  steady  student,  but  won  no  distinction. 
He  lived  with  an  elder  brother,  also  a  student,  in  lodgings,  in  the 
High  Street,  not  far  from  the  old  University  buildings,  and  their 
mode  of  life  was  very  frugal.  A  great  part  of  their  provisions  was 
sent  in  to  them  from  their  father's  house  ;  and  they  had  to  keep  a 
regular  account  of  all  the  money  spent  by  them,  to  be  shown 
occasionally  to  their  father.  Passing  from  his  Arts  to  his  Theological 
curriculum  he  came  under  the  influence  of  a  teacher  who  seems  to  have 
done  more  than  any  other  to  mould  his  character — Dr.  Stevenson 
M*Gill.  This  well-known  divine  was  Professor  of  Theology  when  he 
entered  upon  his  theological  training,  having  been  appointed  to  that 
position  in  18  £4.  He  was  thoroughly  evangelical  in  his  sentiments, 
and  did  much  to  turn  the  tide  in  the  Scottish  Church  in  favour  of 
evangelical  views.  He  gained  remarkable  power  over  his  students, 
and  this  not  so  much  by  his  scholarship,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  of  the  very  highest  order,  as  by  his  personal  character  and 
influence.  Some  of  those  who  became  prominent  leaders  of  the 
movement  that  issued  in  the  Disruption,  felt  his  power,  and  ever  in 
after  years  owned  the  good  which  they  had  in  this  way  received.  Dr. 
Smith  shows,  by  pointing  out  the  resemblance  between  the  views 
held  by  Dr.  Begg  on  religious,  social,  and  political  questions,  and 
those  held  by  this  revered  teacher  of  his,  that  his  being  brought  into 
contact  with  him  was  a  crisis  in  his  mental  history.  He  also  studied 
for  a  winter  in  Edinburgh,  under  Dr.  Chalmers,  and,  like  all  who 
came  under  the  influence  of  this  great  and  good  man,  received  an 
impulse  and  quickening  which  could  never  be  forgotten.  While 
learning  much  from  the  teachers  to  which  he  was  thus  drawn,  and 
by  whom  he  was  powerfully  influenced,  he  was  connected  with 
debating  societies  both  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  which  did  some- 
thing towards  the  development  of  his  faculties.  Taking  part  in  the 
work  of  such  societies  when  they  are  rightly  conducted,  gives  one  a 
readiness  in  public  utterance  that  is  of  very  great  advantage.  But 
he  cast  a  keen  observing  eye  all  round  him  as  he  prosecuted  his 
studies,  and  treasured  up  lessons  that  were  of  great  use  to  him  in 
future  years.  His  position  as  the  son  of  a  widely-known  and  highly 
esteemed  minister  gave  him  access  to  the  society  of  men  of  eminence, 
and  he  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  this  helpful  intercourse.  His  remini- 
scences of  these  men,  among  whom  are  found,  besides  M*Gill  and 
Chalmers,  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  Edward  Irving,  and  the  elder  Dr. 
H'Crie,  are  full  of  interest.  In  connection  with  Dr.  Andrew 
Tliomson  it  is  said  that  "  it  is  marvellous  that  no  life  of  him  has  ever 
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been  published,  whilst  innumerable  lives  of  men,  not  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  twelvemonths  with  him,  hare  appeared."  Of  the  erratic 
yet  talented  Irving,  the  testimony  of  the  minister  who  attended  him 
on  his  death-bed  is  given,  that  he  passed  away  fTom^^gflJi^  f'^^^mble, 
self-renouncing,  and  hopeful  Christian/'  Of  the'  mi^r  ^ jH wMlVl^^ 
following  reminiscences  are  given  :  *''  I  have  still  a^  Vivid  TftMwIlMBfff 
of  several  of  his  sermons,  and  of  the  dignified  manner  $a^  k||BS#9Qg 
eye  with  which  he  delivered  them.  I  remember  part  of  a. 'description 
of  drunkenness,  even  when  not  carried  to  excess.  *  The  jgloty  <rf'm|m 
is  reason,  and  whatsoever  tends  to  dim  the  lustre  ot  tha(  Orowa  is 
criminal  Next  to  reason  the  glory  of  man  is  the  tongue,  and.  what- 
soever tends  to  malce  that  tongue  to  falter  is  criminal.  Whatsoever 
maketh  a  man  slow  to  hear,  swift  to  speak,  swift  to  wrath,  is  criminal 
and  savours  of  excess.'  At  an  after  period  I  saw  a  good  deal  of.^he 
doctor,  and  admired  him  very  much.  lam  confident  tl^t -he  has 
been  much  misrepresented  of  late.' " 

A  lesson  which  he  mentions  as  having  learned  during  his  student 
life  was  the  importance  of  rising  early,  and  devoting  the  fresh  hours 
of  morning  to  study.  To  this,  along  with  living  on  plain  food,  and 
the  avoidance  of  tobacco  and  other  narcotics  and  stimulants,  he 
traces  the  robust  health  that  he  so  long  enjoyed.  He  thinks,  too, 
that,  if  students  younger  and  older  were  to  adopt  this  practice  they 
would  be  less  disposed  "  to  indulge  in  cobweb  subtleties  ^and  the  pro- 
duction of  German  mist,"  and  would  preserve  a  healthy  nervous 
system  which  would  greatly  increase  their  capacity  of  work  and  their 
pleasure  and  success  in  it.  We  believe  that  it  was  his  own  habit  to 
be  in  his  study  every  morning  at  four  o'clock ;  and  that  but  for  this 
use  of  the  morning  hours  he  would  never  have  been  able  to  do  the 
vast  amount  of  work  which  he  did. 

After  his  theological  training  was  finished,  he  received  licence  as 
a  probationer  from  the  Presbytery  of  Hamilton  on  the  loth  of  June 
1829,  and  so  when  he  was  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
very  acceptable  as  a  preacher,  and  was  not  long  in  finding  a  sphere 
of  labour.  He  first  became  assistant  to  the  well-known  Dr.  James 
Buchanan  of  North  Leith,  afterwards  Professor  in  the  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  preachers  of  his  day. 
It  was  a  trying  position  for  a  young  man  to  occupy,  but  he  dis- 
charged its  duties  with  such  ability  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  all. 
The  secret  of  his  strength  and  success  is  revealed  to  us,  when  he 
writes  referring  to  his  place  of  residence  when  in  this  situation, 
"  many  an  earnest  day  of  study  and  prayer  in  that  humble  lodging  ! " 
After  about  six  months'  earnest  work  as  an  assistant,  he  received  and 
accepted  an  invitation  to  become  the  first  minister  of  a  new  quoad 
sacra  church,  built  at  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries.  This  building  was  one 
of  the  firstfruits  of  that  Church  Extension  movement  with  which  after- 
wards Dr.  Begg  came  to  be  so  much  identified,  and  which  he  did  so 
much  by  his  eloquent  advocacy  to  advance.  Here  his  ministry  con- 
tinued only  for  a  few  months,  but  the  results  of  it  in  the  way  of  in- 
terest taken  in  his  preaching,  were  very  gratifying.  In  a  wide  district 
all  around  him  the  ministers  were  Moderates,  and  religion  was,  as 
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might  be  expected  in  these  circumstances,  in  a  very  low  condition 
indeed.  But  with  his  earnest,  plain,  eloquent  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel he  soon  gathered  around  him  a  large  and  attached  congregation. 
His  manner  of  life  is  presented  in  the  following  passage,  in  which  we 
have  one  of  those  refreshing  glimpses  of  the  inner  life,  of  which  we 
could  have  wished  a  great  many  more. 

**  My  whole  time  was  occupied  from  week  to  week  in  my  various 
<luties,  in  which  I  delighted.  My  plan  was  to  spend  the  whole  of 
Monday  and  Tuesday  in  visiting  the  people,  including  the  sick. 
Everjrwhere  I  met  with  the  greatest  kindness.  I  had  in  addition  two 
classes,  for  young  men  and  women  respectively,  on  the  Tuesday 
evenings.  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  I  wrote  my  sermons,  and 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  I  committed  them  to  memory,  and  again  in 
retirement  prepared  myself  for  my' Sabbath  work." 

The  reason  of  his  so  soon  leaving  Dumfries  was  his  receiving  a  call 
to  become  colleague  and  successor  to  Dr.  Jones  of  Lady  Glenorchy's 
Church,  Edinburgh — a  congregation  then  worshipping  in  a  building 
erected  by  the  Christian  lady  whose  name  it  bears,  on  ground  now 
occupied  by  the  Waverley  Station.    The  character  of  his  ministry  here 
is  well  described  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Andrew  Bonar  who  was  then  one 
of  his  hearers.     "  I  remember  the  days  when  I  sat  in  Lady  Glen- 
orch/s  Ustening  to  Dr.  Begg,  pouring  out  Scripture  upon  Scripture 
in  full  flood.     But  there  is  nothing  definite  to  tell  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  kept  his  hearers  interested,  young  as  well  as  old,  throughout 
the  whole  service."     He  enjoyed  many  advantages  from  his  connec- 
tion with  Dr.  Jones,  of  whom  he  mentions  among  his  many  other 
excellences  that  he  had  "  a  peculiar  admiration  for  the  Psalms,  and 
-a  knowledge  of  them  probably  seldom  equalled  and  much  more  sel- 
dom surpassed.     He  cut  out  even  the  Paraphrases  from  the  pulpit 
Psalm-book,  but  he  never  was  at  a  loss  to  find  an  appropriate  Psalm." 
His  connection  with  this  worthy  man  as  a  colleague  only  lasted  for 
about  a  year,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Middle  Church  of 
Paisley.     The  main  reason  for  his  making  this  change  was  that  his 
position  as  a  parish-minister  in  Paisley  would  enable  him  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  schemes  of  reform  which  were  now  being  mooted  in 
the  Church,  especially  the  scheme  of  Church  extension.     Going  to 
Paisley  with  this  design,  we  find  that  along  with  very  energetic  and  suc- 
cessful work  in  the  pulpit,  he  began  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
discussions  of  public  questions  both  on  the  platform  and  in  church 
courts.    The  church  accommodation  at  Paisley  was  not  at  all  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  population,  and  he  succeeded,  by  imparting  some 
of  his  own  enthusiasm  to  his  congregation,  in  erecting  additional 
places  of  worship  and  getting  pastors  settled  over  the  congregations 
that  soon  occupied  them.     What  is  known  as  the  voluntary  contro- 
versy now  began  to  agitate  the  country,   and  raged  very  fiercely  in 
Paisley.     Dr.  Begg  soon  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  ablest  cham- 
pions of  the  Established  Church,  and  his  services  in  this  cause  were 
in  wide  and  frequent  demand.     The  conflict  within  the  Established 
Church  itself,  which  ended  in  its  being  rent  asunder  in  1843,  was  now 
also  beginning,  and  he  was  drawn  into  it,  taking,  as  might  have  been 
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expected,  the  side  of  Evangelicalism,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  Christian 
people.  So  much  did  he  become  engrossed  m  these  public  matters 
in  the  period  of  his  Paisley  ministry,  that  when,  a  little  more  than  three 
years  after  his  settlement  there,  the  position  of  parish  minister  of 
Liberton,  a  country  charge  near  Edinburgh,  was  offered  him  with  the 
consent  of  the  people,  he  accepted  it.  The  duties  of  this  charge 
were  such,  that  he  would  have  more  time  at  his  disposal  than  he  had  in 
Paisley  for  church  work  as  distinguished  from  parochial,  and  its  near- 
ness to  Edinburgh — the  head  quarters  of  all  ecclesiastical  movements 
— would  bring  many  advantages  to  him  in  engaging  in  that  worL  His 
ministry  here  was  as  successful  as  it  had  been  in  his  former  charges. 
One  of  his  parishioners  expressed  the  prevailing  impression  when  he 
said:  "We  ne*er  kenned  what  preachin*  was,  till  he  cam  amang  us.'* 
One  element  of  his  power  as  a  preacher,  evidently  was,  that  from  the 
beginning  he  determined  to  do  without  reading.  He  regretted  much 
tliat  this  habit  had  become  so  prevalent  in  his  later  years,  as  he  was 
convinced  that  though  their  might  be  exceptional  cases,  in  which 
reading  was  a  distinct  advantage,  yet  in  ordinary  cases  the  resorting 
to  it  tended  to  mar  the  effectiveness  and  success  of  this  work.  He 
quotes  with  evident  agreement  of  sentiment,  the  answer  which  his 
father  once  gave  to  one  who  asked  him  if  there  was  any  good  reason 
foi  so  many  indulging  in  this  practice.  "  The  reason  is  doon-richt 
laziness."  Another  element  of  his  preaching  power  was  his  wonder- 
ful command  of  Scripture.  Dr.  Bonar  describes  his  preaching  in 
Lady  Glenorchy's  as  "pouring  upon  his  hearers  Scripture  upon  Scrip- 
ture in  full  flood,"  and  this  was  ever  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
it.  "It  were  too  much  to  say,"  his  biographer  writes,  "  that  his  quota- 
tions were  always  strictly  apposite.  But  they  were  always  interesting, 
and  relieved  by  their  variety  what  would  have  been  the  sameness  of 
his  own  thought."  One  feature  of  his  preaching  too,  that  added 
doubtless  to  its  popular  interest  and  success  was  that  it  dealt  with  the 
broad  general  aspects  of  the  truth  and  not  with  nice  distinctions  and 
subtleties.  "  His  mind  was  one  of  great  force  but  of  comparatively 
little  subtlety.  He  seemed  instinctively  to  know  this  and  therefore 
confined  himself  to  a  forcible  statement  of  the  general  scope  and 
bearing  of  his  subject,  leaving  minute  details  and  nice  distinctions  to 
others  who  had  more  ability  and  more  taste  for  them."  His  practical 
sympathy  with  his  people  in  all  their  affairs  temporal  and  spiritual, 
added  very  much  to  the  real  power  of  his  ministry.  When  he  went 
to  Liberton  he  found  that  in  the  parish  there  was  i  public  house  to 
every  125  of  the  people  ;  and  he  did  not  rest  until  he  had  created  a 
public  feeling  against  this  state  of  things,  and  lessened  its  evil.  The 
houses  of  the  farm  and  mine  labourers'  were  in  many  cases  wretched 
hovels  unfit  for  human  habitation ;  and  by  bringing  the  matter  instantly 
imder  the  notice  of  proprietors  and  farmers,  he  succeeded  in  many 
instances  of  having  them  superseded  by  neat  and  comfortable  cottages. 
This  was  a  matter  that  lay  very  near  to  his  heart  and  in  which  after- 
ward he  did  noble  service.  With  such  a  minister,  when  the  Disrup- 
tion came,  and  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  those  who  for  conscience  sake 
left  the  church  of  their  fathers,  the  congregation  was  found  with  few 
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exceptions  following  his  footsteps.  Accommodation  was  provided  for 
them  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newington,  Edinburgh, 
and  with  the  scene  presented  on  the  memorable  Sabbath  when  Dr. 
B^g  preached  to  his  old  flock  in  these  new  circumstances  the  first 
volume  of  these  Memoirs  end,  and  we  end  our  imperfect  sketch. 

"  As  they  converged  by  the  several  roads,  and  asked  one  another 
whether  the  minister  had  yet  come,  they  naturally  agreed  to  await 
his  anivaL  In  due  time  he  left  the  manse,  and  in  descending  the 
steep  incline  at  whose  top  it  stands,  met  the  minister  who  had  been 
sent  to  preach  the  church  vacant.  He  civilly  saluted  him,  and  told 
him  that  he  had  made  all  necessary  arrangements  for  his  visit,  how- 
ever unwelcome  might  be  the  occasion  of  it  Then  he  passed  the 
first  of  the  groups  of  waiting  people,  who  unconsciously  formed  a 
procession  behind  him.  This  was  enlarged  at  one  and  another  cross- 
road, and  thus  the  Parish  Minister  of  Liberton  entered  on  the  new 
t'l  lough  rather  long  stage  of  his  career  as  the  Free  Church  Minister  of 
Newington." 

While  ^e  have  been  constrained  to  refer  to  the  defects  of  this 
volume,  we  are  not  insensible  to  its  many  excellencies — its  accounts 
of  the  struggle  leading  up  to  the  Disruption  at  which  we  have  not 
glanced  at  all,  being  fresh  and  interesting — and  we  shall  await, 
with  longing,  the  issue  of  the  second  volume. 
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BY  A  WORKING   MAN. 

Many  profess  religion,  but  few  care  to  exemplify  it.  True  religion,  if  to 
us  it  is  anything,  must  exercise  a  commanding  influence  on  all  our 
thoughts  and  actions.  The  principles  of  religion  may  be  classed  under 
two  heads — viz,  Faith  and  Morals,  and  these  in  their  relation  to  each 
other  may  be  viewed  as  cause  and  effect  As  we  really  believe,  so  will 
we  act  Faith  again,  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  religious  life,  must 
be  based  upon  knowledge.  In  the  common  affairs  of  life  men  do  not 
put  their  trust  in  strangers.  And  it  cannot  be  reasonable  that  men 
should  stake  their  eternal  destiny  upon  hap-hazard  guesses.  Faith 
minus  knowledge  is  nothing  better  than  a  fetichism  unworthy  of  our 
character  as  reasonable  beings.  God  does  not  require  of  us  to  exercise 
faith  without  having  first  acquired  knowledge.  In  His  works  He  has 
revealed  Himself,  in  His  Word  He  has  revealed  Himself,  and  in  His 
Son  He  has  revealed  Himself  li  we  are  ignorant,  the  fault  is  ours, 
not  His,  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  knowledge  of 
Himself  that  He  has  instituted  the  Church.  He  has  ordained  that 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Word  and  other  institutions  or  ordinances  of 
the  Church,  men  should  be  brought  to  know  Him  savingly,  and  His 
people  more  and  more  instructed  in  the  truth  concerning  Him  and  His 
gracious  purposes.  In  the  Church  we  have  the  true  society  of  Jesus. 
And  every  member  of  it  ought  to  be  a  soldier  of  the  Cross.     It  is  the 
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duty  and  privilege  of  each  one  in  the  sphere  in  which  God  has 
placed  him,  to  seek  to  spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  God  which  he 
has  received,  or,  to  maintain  the  figure  of  an  army,  to  be  recruiting 
sergeants  anxious  to  enlist  men  to  their  Master's  service.  And  how 
shall  we  perform  this  duty  ?  We  reply,  by  keeping  touch  with  the  Master. 
To  lose  touch  with  Him,  is  to  lose  our  strength  for  the  work.  To  lose 
touch  with  Him,  is  also  to  lose  touch  with  the  world,  for  the  world 
looks  for  the  character  of  the  Master  in  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  servants.  The  nearer  we  live  to  Christ,  the  more  winsome  and 
attractive  will  our  religion  be  to  those  around  us. 

**  When  he  who  holds  communion  with  the  skies 
Has  filled  his  um  where  these  pure  waters  rise. 
And  once  more  mingles  with  us  meaner  things 
'Tis  e'en  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings 
Immortal  fragrance  fills  the  circuit  wide, 
That  tells  us  whence  his  treasures  are  supplied." 

"  Abide  in  me  and  I  in  you  "  are'Christs  words  in  John  15.  4  ''as 
the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  Vine,  no 
more  can  ye  except  ye  abide  in  me."  The  nearer  we  live  to  Christ, 
the  more  deeply  will  we  imbibe  that  holy  sympathy  with  men,  of  which 
His  loving  heart  is  full,  and  which  exerts  such  power  in  drawing  men 
away  from  their  sins.  In  trying  to  correct  men's  errors  and  sins,  we 
must  to  a  certain  extent  exercise  sympathy  with  them  in  their  frail- 
ties. It  may  be  that  some  have  sinned  less  than  they  have  been  sinned 
against.  To  such  we  must  speak  gently,  in  the  spirit  of  that  charity— 
which  while  not  rejoicing  in  iniquity,  yet  hopeth  all  things. 

In  thus  trying  to  win  others  to  Christ,  the  question  of  their  joining 
a  church  must  be  considered.  Now  we  ought  to  impress  upon  them 
that  it  is  a  more  serious  matter  than  many  suppose  to  become  a 
member  of  the  visible  church.  A  church,  to  help  her  members  in 
their  spiritual  warfare,  must  exhibit  the  truth.  In  the  New  Testar 
ment  Scriptures,  the  Church  is  designated  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth,  and  wherever  this  character  is  not  maintained,  the  true 
ends  of  a  church  cannot  be  realised.  In  the  experience  of  mankind, 
error  has  proved  a  dangerous  thing.  Many  a  good  ship  has  been  lost- 
through  an  error  of  reckoning.  Many  a  battle  has  been  lost  through 
an  error  of  judgment.  And  in  our  intercourse  with  men  we  have  met 
with  not  a  few  professedly  infidels,  and  on  inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  their  unhappy  condition,  have  traced  it  to  the  adoption  of  doctrinal 
errors  in  their  religious  profession.  By  taking  up  these  errors,  a  cari- 
cature of  God's  character  became  imprinted  on  their  minds,  and  when 
they  found  themselves  unable  to  uphold  such  a  travesty  of  divine 
truth,  they  cast  off  the  rags  of  their  religious  profession  as  a  worn-out 
garment.  A  latitudinarian  spirit  is  something  essentially  different 
from  the  catholic  spirit  of  truth.  As  Christians,  we  ought  to  sympa- 
thise with  men's  frailties  and  give  them  credit  for  all  their  good 
qualities ;  but  as  faithful  men  we  must  maintain  a  conscience  void  of 
offence.  The  truth  is  not  ours  to  sell.  But  while  a  true  church  must 
exhibit  the  truth,  it  must  do  so  from  love  to  Christ  and  love  to  souls. 
We  disclaim  any  admiration  for  a  purely  intellectual  orthodoxy.    Such 
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Orthodoxy  will  never  bring  glory  to  God  nor  salvation  to  the  soul ;  for 
a  man  may  intellectually  know  the  truth,  and  yet  have  no  love  to  it. 
An  orthodox  creed  without  spiritual  life  is  like  the  barren  fig-tree, 
having  plenty  of  leaves  but  no  fruit.  A  living  faith  is  a  loving  faith 
and  a  working  faith.  Now,  it  is  too  much  overlooked  that,  in  con- 
necting oneself  with  a  church,  we  adopt  its  creed  and  come  into  the 
atmosphere  of  its  spiritual  life,  whatever  may  be  its  temperature  higher 
or  lower.  And  in  this  matter  God  ought  to  be  glorified  in  our  bear- 
ing witness  to  His  precious  truth,  and  in  seeking  an  atmosphere  that 
is  most  favourable  to  the  development  of  spiritual  life. 

And  can  we  promise  to  others  these  things  within  the  circle  of 
that:  section  of  the  church  to  which  we  belong  ?     We  think  that  with 
all  confidence  we  can.     In  our  Subordinkte  Standards,  such  as  in 
our  Testimony,  we  have  a  faithful  exhibition  of  the  truth,  and  of  the 
truth   as  opposed  to"  prevailing  errors.     'They  furnish  a  deed  of 
security  to  the  people,  that  the  teaching  which  they  shall  receive  will 
be  in  accorda«i6e  with  the  teachings  of  God's  Word,  and  so  really 
helpful  to  their  spiritual  life.     To  lay  down  our  Testimony  and  unite 
with  those  from  whom  we  widely  differ  would  be  to  prove  unfaithful 
to  the  cause  of  truth.     In  1733,  we  renounced  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Established  Church  because  of  its  departure  from  truth,  with  a  pledge 
to  return  to  it  whenever  the  evils  complained  of  were  removed.     All 
these  evils  have  never  yet  been  removed,  and  evils  of  another  kind 
have  been  added.     And  none  of  the  other  evangelical  churches  ex- 
isting around  us  stand  on  the  same  ground  as  we  do — desiring  as  we 
do  to  conserve  and  hand  down  to  posterity  in  their  integrity  all  the 
grand  principles  of  the  glorious  Reformation.     The  truth  in  its  breadth 
is  honoured  among  us,  and  are  not  the  eyes  of  God  Himself  upon  the 
truth  ?    And  in  our  worship  we  adhere  to  the  Bible  and  really  Pro- 
testant rule,  that  nothing  is  to  be  introduced  into  it  but  what  has  been 
divinely  sanctioned.     We  exclude  from  our  church   services  those 
things  which  cannot  claim  the  sanction  of  Christ,  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  the  real  utility  of  which  is  very  doubtful.     We  allow  not 
human  hymns  in  our  service  of  praise.     Finding  a  hymnal  in  oui 
Bibles  divinely-given  and  divinely-authorised,  we  consider  the  substi- 
tution of  anything  in  its  place  as  equivalent  to  "  will-worship,"  and 
as  such,  a  degradation  of  the  service  of  praise.     That  the  use  of 
hymns  in  any  way  is  unprofitable  we  say  not,  but  "there  is  surely  room 
for  their  use  without  introducing  them  to  the  ser\uces  of  the  Sanctuary. 
In  keeping  thus  to  the  Bible  rule  of  worship,  conditions  favoural)le  to 
the  growth  of  a  true,  manly  piety  are  maintained  among  us.     We  arc 
not  perfect — we  are  not  so  perfect  as  we  might  be — but  our  history 
and  position  are  such  as  may  well  stimulate  all  our  members  to  work 
earnestly  for  the  welfare  and  extension  of  our  Zion.     "  Pray  for  the 
peace   of  Jerusalem,  they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee.      For  my 
brethren  and  companions*  sake  I  will  now  say  Peace  be  within  thee. 
Because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God  I  will  seek  thy  good." 
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JPagcs  far  the  lauitg. 


THE    LIFEOF    A    PIONEER. 

The  work  of  the  pioneer  is  to  open  up  a  country,  so  that  others  may  come  and  settle 
down  to  the  cultivation  of  it.  A  good  deal  of  romance,  in  our  usual  thoughts  of  it, 
is  made  to  surround  the  work.  Stirring  stories  are  told,  for  example,  of  those  who 
first  penetrated  into  the  dense  forests  that  clothed  vast  portions  of  the  American 
continent,  and  began  that  work  which  has  resulted  in  the  planting  of  vast  cities  in 
these  erewhile  solitudes.  But  we  have  pioneers,  not  only  of  commerce  and  of 
civilisation,  but  also  of  the  Gospel,  who  have  opened  up  countries  for  Christiaa 
missionaries  and  the  propagation  and  di£fusion  of  true  religion.  It  is  the  life  and 
work  of  such  a  one,  that  are  sketched  in  the  volume  before  us,'  and  we  present  a 
brief  outline  of  it  to  our  young  readers,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  deepen  their  interest 
in  the  work  of  Christ,  and  stir  them  up  to  take  part  in  it. 

HIS  EARLY  YEARS  AND  CONVERSION. 

John  Thomas — the  subject  of  this  sketch — was  the  son  of  a  working  man,  and 
was  born  near  the  beginning  of  this  century  at  a  small  village  named  Clent,  about 
three  miles  from  Stourbridge,  in  Worcestershire.     Very  little  is  known  about  his 
early  years.     lie  received  the  education  commonly  given  to  children  belonging  to 
his  class  in  that  district,  and  this  means  that  he  was  taught  to  read  and  write  fairly     , 
well.     He  was  not  very  robust  in  his  constitution  and  did  not  enjoy  the  best  of 
health.     In  consequence  of  this  he  was  sometimes  unable  to  join  his  youthful  com- 
panions in  their  sports,  and  the  time  was  spent  by  him  in  reading  books.     This 
made  him  more  thoughtful  than  many,  and  very  early  a  concern  for  his  soul  was 
awakened  within  him.     There  was  little  true  religion  in  the  district,  and  the 
clergyman  who  had  charge  of  its  spiritual  interests  seems  to  have  had  very  low, 
unworthy  views  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities.      It  was  a  common  thing  for  the 
young  people  to  spend  the  Sabbath  evenings  in  games.    John  sometimes  joined 
with  them  in  such  sports  on  Sabbath,  but  not  without  his  conscience  troubling  him.    .' 
The  way  in  which  he  was  led  to  stop  such  a  sinfnl  course  was  as  follows  : — '*  On 
one  Sunday  evening  he  and  his  companions,  who  were  at  their  sports  in  a  meadow»    C 
were  greatly  terrified  by  what  they  described  as  the  fall  of  a  fiery  body  apparently  j- 
in  the  field  where  they  were.     The  fright  caused  by  this  meteorite — for  such  it    | 
seems  to  have  been — had  a  lasting  effect  upon  his  mind,  insomuch  that  he  cannot  |" 
recollect  that  he  ever  joined  in  the  Sunday  play  again."  -J 

His  anxiety  about  spiritual  things  deepened  as  he  grew  older,  but  he  found  none  |' 
to  whom  he  could  unburden  himself.     When  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he    *' 
was  accustomed  to  shut  himself  up  with  a  large  old  Bible  and  The  Whole  Dnty  of  :^ 
Man,     He  had  a  great  dread  least  anyone  should  suspect  that  he  was  addicted  to 
prayer.     Having  a  taste  for  music  he  sung  in  the  choir  of  the  village  Church,  was 
in  due  time  confirmed,  and  soon  afterwards,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  parents,    . 
accompanied  them  to  what  we,  in  Presbyterian  Scotland,  would  call  the  communion    1 
table.     But  all  this  time  there  was  an  aching  void  in  his  soul  which  remained  un-    : 
satisfied.     He  grew  joyless,  found  little  pleasure  in  the  society  of  others,  and  was    ; 
often  found  betaking  himself  in  the  early  mornings  to  the  solitude  of  some  neigh> 
bouring  wood  where  he  read  and  sometimes  prayed.     A  merely  external  religion— 
a  mere  round  of  ceremonies  and  observances,  however  beautiful  and  attractive 
outwardly — will  not  satisfy  the  heart  that  has  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  guilt    = 
and  need,  and  so  is  thirsting  for  God,  the  living  God.     It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,    '\ 

I  A  Pioneer.    Memoir  of  the  Bev.  John  Thomas.     By  O.  Stringer  Bowe.     London :  T. 
Woolmer.    1885. 
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then,  that  when  a  Methodist  Chapel  was  erected  in  his  native  village,  this  young 
man  should  have  found  in  the  service  there — in  which  Christ  and  His  salvation 
were  warmly  commended — a  satisfaction  and  pleasure  which  had  never  come  to 
him  in  the  Parish  Church.     At  first,  he  did  not  sever  the  old  Church  connection, 
bat  after  he  had  been  led,  through  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  preachers,  to  a 
saving  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  he  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  people  to  whom  they  ministered.    No  sooner  had  he  found  the  Saviour, 
than  there  came  the  longing  to  do  good  to  others.     He  wondered  if  ever  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  work  for  the  Lord  after  the  manner  of  the  good  men  to 
whom  he  owed  so  much.      One  of  his  first  steps  in  his  endeavour  to  serve  Christ 
was  to  introduce  family  worship  into  his  own  home.     He  had  to  conduct  it  him- 
self, and  the  task  was  made  very  trying  from  his  knowing  that  *'his  parents  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  though  giving  their  consent,  had  at  that  time  very 
litUe  sympathj  with  him."    Soon  after  this  he  started  a  prayer-meeting  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  where  he  made  his  first  attempts  in  addressing  his  fellow-men  on 
Gcispel  themes,  and  commenced  also  a  Sabbath  School  for  children.     His  success 
in  these  efforts  to  do  good  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  Rector.     He  sent 
for  him  and  took  him  severely  to  task  for  having  forsaken,  as  he  said,  the  Church, 
and  having  asked  people  to  send  their  children  to  be  taught  to  read.     He  further 
EisisCerl  that  he  should  at  once  give  up  his  evil  ways  in  visiting  the  sick  and  the 
ODgodlj  in  his  parish,  and  threatened  that,  unless  he  adopted  a  different  course, 
steps  should  be  taken  to  stop  him.     In  the  little  diary  which  he  had  begun  to  keep 
his  simple  remark  on  all  this,  is,  **  May  God  pity  him  and  help*  me  to  go  on  !  " 
He  did  continue  his  good  work  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  was  soon  admitted 
into  the  number  of  local  preachers  in  the  Dudley  district  in  which  his  native 
village  was  embraced.     It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  in  the  Methodist 
CnuTch,  besides  the  regularily  ordained  ministers,    any  who  have  gifts  fittting 
them  to  edify  the  Church  by  their  exhortations,  are  recognised,  and  their  services 
Btllised  in  many  ways.     As  a  local  preacher  young  Thomas  made  many  journeys 
vp  and  down  this  circuit,  and  tokens  of  the  Lords  presence  and  blessing  followed 
him  wherever  he  went.     He  prepared  himself  for  this  work  by  prayerful  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  reading  the  works  of  Wesley  and  Doddridge.     And  while  thus 
busilj  employed  with  these  various  kinds  of  spiritual  work,  he  was  also  day  by  day 
engaged  in  manual  labour.     He  had  been  trained  as  a  blacksmith,  and  every  day 
be  was  to  be  seen  in  the  village  smithy,  shoeing  the  horses  of  surrounding  farmers, 
or  doing  other  things  such  as  arc  expected  of  the  rural  blacksmith.     His  daily  sur- 
rxindings   bring  before  us  a  scene  such  as  that  so  beautifully  described  by  the 
.American  poet. 

'*  Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 

The  village  smithy  stands. 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands, 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

"  Week  in,  week  out,  from  mom  till  night- 

You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow, 
You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge 

With  measured  beat  and  slow, 
Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell 

When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

'*  And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door. 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  beUows  roar ; 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaff  from  a  thrashing  floor." 

In  the  midst  of  a  scene  just  like  this,  in  the  village  of  Clent,  our  young  preacher 
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was  usually  seen  every  week-day,  although  his  appearance  hardly  answered  to  the 
description  here  given  of  the  son  of  Vulcan.  **  He  is  somewhat  spare  in  build, 
and  has  the  look  of  a  man  who  knows  what  it  is  to  suffer,  and  in  fact  his  health  is 
by  no  means  robust  as  you  would  judge  from  the  almost  dejected  look  that  some- 
times settles  in  his  eyes." 

HIS  PREPARATION   FOR   HIS  MISSION  WORK. 

Not  long  aller  his  conversion  there  felt  into  his  hands  the  Life  of  Henry  Martyn 
the  famous  Missionary,  and  the  reading  of  it  wrought  in  him  emotions  and  long- 
ings which  he  could  not  understand.  In  1 821,  he  was  present  at  a  missionary 
anniversary  at  Wednesbury,  where  he  listened  to  stirring  addresses  on  the  mission- 
ary enterprise,  and  was  greatly  moved  by  all  that  he  heard.  Gradually  he  was 
drawn  to  think  of  the  Mission  Field  as  the  sphere  of  his  future  labours,  until  the 
impulse  in  this  direction  became  overpowering.  At  first,  however,  he  did  not 
speak  to  anyone  about  what  was  moNing  him.  At  the  beginning  of  his  twenty-fifth 
year  he  put  down  these  jottings  in  his  diary  : — "  This  day,  in  reading  the  mission^ 
ary  accounts,  my  heart  flows  with  love  to  God  for  His  work.  It  is  glorious  news 
to  me.  I  know  of  nothing  that  gives  me  such  delight  as  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
ot  Christ,  and  to  hear  of  the  care  of  God  over  His  dear  servants  in  all  their  diffi- 
culties and  dangers."  He  goes  on  to  record  that  these  things  "  raise  desires  in 
me  ;  and  then  checks  himself  abruptly,  adding,  **  But  why  do  I  give  way  to  such 
thoughts?  It  seems  to  me  impossible."  At  another  time,  he  thus  notes  his  com- 
muning with  himself :  "gWhat  is  the  cause  thatjl  feel  so  anxious  to  engage  in  this 
important  work,  I  cannot  tell.  When  I  read  or  hear  of  missions  my  heart  is 
cheered  within  me,  and  my  soul  seems  elevated  at  the  prospect  of  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  sharing  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  with  some  dark  and  idolatrous  people, 
What  to  do  in  it,  I  do  not  know.  I  feel  so  ignorant  ;  and  it  seems  so  unlikely  to 
me,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  speak  to  any  of  God's  ministers  about  it." 

For  a  time  these  thoughts  were  repressed  by  excessive  bodily  weakness,  which 
laid  him  aside  for  a  season  from  any  active  labour,  and  made  him  apprehensive  that 
his  course  would  end  in  an  early  death.  His  impressions  of  unseen  and  eternal 
things  were  thereby  deepened.  But  his  bodily  health  soon  after  becoming  re- 
cruited, the  old  feelings  reasserted  themselves.  They  were  intensified  by  the  fact 
which  he  notes  in  his  diary,  that  he  knew  of  one  who  had  won  the  love  of  his 
heart,  who  he  thinks  would  be  willing  to  accompany  him  to  this  noble  work  as  a 
help-meet.  Her  consent  to  this  arrangement,  which  he  notes  a  few  days  after- 
wards, is  accepted  by  him  as  a  token  that  he  is  following  the  Lord's  leadings  in 
thus  allowing  his  heart  to  go  out  towards  foreign  mission  work.  He  can  no  longer 
keep  the  secret  to  himself,  but  reveals  it  to  one  of  the  preachers  who  saw  at  once 
that  the  thing  was  of  the  Lord.  This  preacher  communicated  the  information  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  Dudley  circuit,  and  he,  after  conferring  with  the  young  man 
and  giving  him  good  advice  and  encouragement,  reported  the  matter  to  those  who 
had  charge  of  the  Foreign  Mission  work  of  the  Church,  The  result  was  that  word 
soon  came  to  him  that  these  mission  secretaries  wished  to  see  him  in  London. 
When  the  word  came  to  him — opening  up  the  prospect  of  an  answer  to  his  long- 
ings and  prayer,  he  was  busy  at  the  forge  making  horse-shoes.  Like  other  dis- 
ciples of  whom  we  read,  that  at  the  Master's  call  *•  they  straightway  forsook  their 
nets  and  followed  Him,"  he  left  the  horse-shoes  for  other  workmen  to  finish,  and 
at  once  prepared  for  the  journey  to  London.  Having  preached  a  trial  sermon  and 
undergone  some  examination  he  was  accepted  as  a  missionary,  and  he  was  told 
that  the  future  sphere  of  his  labour  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  the  Friendly 
Islands.  After  his  acceptance  he  was  married  to  the  person  already  mentioned^ 
and  who  formed  a  help-meet  indeed  in  all  the  straggles,  trials,  and  triumphs  of 
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Ms  future  work.      He  was  ordained  at  Poplar  Chapel  on  the  22nd  March,  1825. 

The  following  passage  from  his  diary,  written  before  setting  sail  for  his  distant 

field  of  labour,  reveals  the  spirit  in  which  he  looked  forward  : — **  I  am  now  going 

to  encounter  new  and  untried  difficulties,  first  at  sea,  a  long  sea  voyage,  with 

strange  and  possibly  worldly  and  wicked  people  ;  and  this  is  only  preparatory  to 

my  taking  up  my  abode  amongst  rude  and  barbarous  tribes,  far  beyond  the  bounds 

of  British  protection,  where  I  have  to  live,  and  labour,  and  suffer,  and  possibly  to 

cie,     I  was  never  so  conscious  of  my  own  utter  unfitness  for  this  great  undertaking, 

or  of  my  own  nothingness.      The  question  is,  then,  why  do  I  attempt  to  go  ? 

What  is  my  object  ?      If  I  do  know  anything  of  my  own  heart,  it  is  that  I  may 

teach  the  heathen  of  the  Friendly  Islands  the  way  to  heaven.     I  love  their  souls. 

They  are  in  error.     Darkness  has  covered  their  minds.     I  do  not  go  alone.     The 

promise  is,  *  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.'     *  Say  not  I 

am  a  child  :  for  thou  shalt  go  to  all  that  I  shall  send  thee,  and  whatsoever  I  com> 

maud  thee  thou  shalt  speak.      Be  not  afraid  of  their  faces  :  for  I  am  with  thee  to 

tleliver  thee,  saith  the  Lord.*      *  My  presence  shall  go  with  thee,  and  1  will  give 

thee  rest.*     A  blessed  sense  of  His  presence  I  now  have  while  writing,  and  have 

bad  for  some  time  ;  and  I  can  say,  through  Christ  strengthening  me,  I  can  do  all 

things  ;  and.  Lord,  I  am  ready  to  go  with  Thee  to  prison  and  to  death."     It  must 

strike  every  one  on  reading  such  a  sketch  that  the  intellectual  preparation  given  to 

this  yooi^  man  in  prospect  of  so  vast  a  work,  was  very  inadequate.     His  early 

training  had  been  of  the  most  rudimentary  character,  and  very  few  opportunities  of 

self-culture  presented  themselves  to  him.      And  yet  nothing  appears  to  have  been 

ilone  to  remedy  this  defect  before  launching  him  forth  on  this  great  undertaking- 

This  can  hardly  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  mistake.     It  made  his 

work  in  acquiring  foreign  languages  immensely  more  difficult  than  otherwise  it 

would  have  been,  and  so  made  success  more  difficult  of  attainment.     By  nature  he 

was  diffident,  and  his  painfpl  shrinking  sense  of  want  of  fitness  was  made  deeper 

and  more  distressing  by  this  lack  of  training.      Still  he  has  an  impulse  toward  the 

work  that  is  overpowering,  and  recognised  to  be  from  God.     It  sustained   him 

nnder  all  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  and  enabled  him  to  persevere  until  wondrous 

success  was  reached.      It  is  the  labourers,  whom  the  Lord  thus  thrusts  into  his 

harvest,  that  shall  reap  the  golden  sheaves. 

HIS  WORK  AS   A  MISSIONARY. 

The  scene  of  his  labours,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  was  the  Friendly  Islands. 
This  group  of  islands  lies  about  one  thousand  miles  nearer  to  the  Equator  than 
New  Zealand,  and  is  separated  from  the  Fiji  Islands  by  two  hundred  miles  of  open 
sea.  There  are  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  islands  and  islets,  but  there  are  not 
forty  that  have  inhabitants.  The  greater  number  of  them  are  of  coral  formation, 
but  some  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  volcanoes.  Earthquakes  and  hurri- 
canes arc  very  frequent,  but  the  former  are  not  nearly  so  destructive  as  the  latter. 
An  account  is  given  in  this  volume  of  a  violent  hurricane  that  carried  desolation 
over  the  whole  group— throwing  down  buildings  and  uprooting  trees.  The  name 
wliich  the  whole  group  bears  was  given  to  it  by  the  famous  Captain  Cook  on  ac- 
count of  the  good  treatment  which  he  received  from  the  inhabitants  when  he  first 
risited  them  in  1773.  They  have,  ever  since  the  islands  were  discovered,  kept  the 
soQ  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  But  though  a  fine  and  handsome  race  in  many 
respects,  they  were  much  given  to  war,  the  prosecution  of  which  among  them  was 
attended  with  horrible  cruelties,  and,  in  many  cases,  accompanied  by  cannibalism. 
Tbeir  chiefs  were  their  gods,  and  their  religion  consisted  of  dark  superstitions, 
which  held  them  in  terror,  and  led  to  much  cruelty  and  suffering.  Attempts  had 
been  made  to  Christianise  them  in  the  end  of  last  century,  but  they  were  frustrated 
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by  the  fierce  revolutionary  war  which  broke  out  at  the  time.  Gross  moral  dark 
ness  brooded  over  the  islands  when  young  Thomas  and  his  wife,  accompanied  b] 
a  brother  missionary  and  his  wife,  set  foot  on  their  shores.  Their  work  at  firs 
seemed  to  be  a  failure,  and  their  faith  and  patience  were  sorely  tried.  The  chie 
in  whose  territories  they  first  settled,  while  welcoming  their  presence  on  th< 
temporal  advantages  which  it  brought  him,  manifested  the  most  determined  opposi 
tion  to  their  spiritual  work,  forbidding  his  people  to  attend  their  meetings.  Wliei 
actually  engaged  in  the  work,  the  young  missionary  keenly  felt  the  disadvantage; 
of  a  defective  training.  We  find  him  expressing  himself  in  this  way  in  his  diary 
— '*  I  have  been  engaged  to-day  chiefly  in  my  study.  Had  I  possessed  more  in- 
formation, and  a  more  competent  ability  for  this  great  work  before  I  left  home 
then  I  might  have  spent  more  time  in  the  study  of  the  language  than  I  car 
now.  .  •  .  What  a  raw,  weak,  uncultivated  wretch  was  I  when  I  left  old 
England  !  And  though  I  have  by  study,  sorrow,  and  deep  distress,  learned  some- 
thing, yet,  even  now,  how  little  I  know  that  I  ought  to  know,  and  must  know 
before  I  can  be  deserving  of  the  name  of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  much  less  of  a 
Methodist,  and  a  Methodist  missionary  !  .  •  .  It  is  a  subject,  however,  that 
very  much  humbles  me,  when  I  see  that,  through  my  inability,  the  success  of  the 
cause  is  retarded,  that  the  salvation  of  souls  is  possibly  delayed.  O  Lord,  do  thou 
have  mercy  on  me,  and  on  these  people  !  May  they  not  perish  through  my  weak- 
ness and  inability  for  this  work ;  but  while,  through  Thy  help  and  grace,  I  am 
using  the  means,  in  order  to  be  more  fully  qualified,  do  Thou  work  upon  their 
hearts,  and  incline  them  to  Thee,  and  let  them  be  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord. 
O  let  Thy  word  live  amongst  them  forever  ! " 

Putting  his  confidence  in  God,  ere  many  years  had  come  he  had  to  exclaim, 
"  What  hath  God  wrought  ?  "  The  turning  point  was  the  remarkable  conversion  of 
a  young  chief,  whose  power  has  gradually  become  extended,  until  now  almost  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  under  his  sway.  On  receiving  baptism,  he 
exchanged  his  heathen  name  for  that  of  George,  and  became  not  only  an  exem- 
plary  Christian,  but  also  a  very  acceptable  and  successful  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
Other  chiefs  were  soon  found  following  his  example,  the  meetings  of  the  mis- 
sionaries were  attended  by  thousands,  and  multitudes  had  their  hearts  opened  by 
God  to  attend  unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  unto  them.  At  the  end  of  six 
years,  Mr.  Thomas  puts  this  note  into  his  diary  :  "  It  is  now  six  years  since  we 
arrived  at  Tonga.  In  the  course  of  that  time,  what  hath  God  wrought  !  From 
eight  to  ten  thousand  have  renounced  heathenism,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  are 
in  society.  The  work  of  the  Lord  continues  to  prosper.  Glory  be  to  God  !  0 
may  we  live  to  advance  His  cause  !  and  may  we  gain  access  to  every  soul  oo  these 
islands  !  "  For  more  than  23  years  he  laboured  among  these  islands — ^his  heart 
rejoicing  to  see  the  heathen  darkness  more  and  more  completely  passing  away, 
and  the  light  of  the  Gospel  purifying  and  gladdening  the  lives  of  the  people.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  there  were  comparatively  few  who  had  not  accepted  the 
Gospel,  and  the  improvement  upon  their  character  and  social  life  was  something 
wonderful.  Speaking  of  this  marvellous  work  in  which  he  had  taken  such  a 
leading  part,  he  ascribes  all  the  glory  to  God.  **He  said  to  me  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago,  •  Say  not,  I  am  a  child ;  for  thou  shall  go  to  all  that  I  shall 
send  thee,  and  whalsover  I  shall  command  thee  thou  shall  speak, '  ,  ,  My  call  was 
extraordinary,  and  my  work  has  been  so  too."  After  a  visit  home— extending 
over  three  years — he  went  back  once  more  to  these  islands,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  lay  near  to  his  heart.  But  it  soon  became  clear  that,  in  coming  back  for 
work,  both  he  and  his  devoted  wife  had  undertaken  more  than  their  growing 
infirmities  would  permit  them  to  accomplish,  and  after  spending  three  years  in  it. 
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they  had  to  return  home»  to  the  deep  regret  of  the  natives,  by  whom  they  were 
greatly  beloved. 

HIS  CLOSING   YEARS. 

He  had  now  reached  the  age  of  64,  and  his  closing  years  at  home  were  spent  in 
retirenient.     His  heart  still  was  with  those  who  were  his  spiritiial  children.     "  He 
spent  mach  time  daily  in  direct  commonion  with  God  in  His.  Word  and  prayer, 
taking  into  his  earnest  intercession  the  ground  he  could  no  longer  occupy  with  his 
personal  toil."     Nor  was  he  forgotten  by  those  who  owed  so  much  to  him.     A 
jabilee  of  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Friendly  Islands  was  celebrated  in 
1S77,  and  the  first  charge  made  upon  the  large  fund  raised  by  the  cheerful  thank - 
oflferings  of  the  people  was  an  hundred  pounds  as  a  love  gift  to  their  old  mis- 
aooary.       This    greatly    cheered    him,    and    largely    helped    to    smooth    into 
comfort    the  declining  steps  of  his  life.      For  twenty   years   he  lived   in  this 
retirement  ere  the  end  came,  and  to  the  end  his  heart  was  with  those  among 
whom  he  had  so  long  laboured.     One  who  visited  him  on  his  death-bed  writes  : 
-"On  the  Thursday  before  his  death,    he  said,   *I  have   seen  my  Tongan 
friends.     What  a  joyful  meeting  there  will  be  !  *     Thus  he  anticipated    bemg 
welcomed  to  the  better  country  by  glorified  converts,  the  fruits  of  his  early  mis- 
aooary  toUs.     On  my  taking  his  hand,  he  said,  with  a  bright  and  eager  gaze,  *  Vint 
have  been  a  missionary  ? '    *  Yes,  *  I  replied.     *  Bless  the  Lord  !    Pray  and  praise  ! ' 
was  the  jo3rful  answer,  and  with  fervent  *  Amens  '  he  united  in  the  prayer  for  all 
the  Lord's  servants  among  the  heathen.     Early  on  Saturday  morning.  January  29, 
he  bade  ^rewell  to  those  belonging  to  him,  and  said,  '  Let  me  go.*     Shortly  after, 
with  his  usual  strength  of  voice,  he  exclaimed,  *  Come,  Lord  Jesus  !  *    Then,  while 
earth's  shadows  fled  away  in  the  light  of  the  dawn,  his  ransomed  spirit  escaped 
trom  its  enfeebled  body,  to  join  tA^  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,''* 


Wcfi  jHtssion  JFtelli. 


VILLAGE  PREACHING  IN  INDIA. 

The  following  interesting  description  of  a  work  in  which  our  own  missionaries 
are  frequently  engaged,  is  given  in  the  Illustraied  Missionary  News,  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rev.  W.  Hooper  who  is  the  Principal  o.f  a  Missionary  Institution, 
Allahabad. 

"As  to  the  native  preachers,  their  appearance  in  a  village  was  often  the  signal 
for  a  precipitate  flight,  owing  to  their  being  taken  for  Government  vaccinators  (who 
magnify  the  ill-efiects  of  vaccination  in  order  to  be  well  bribed  for  neglecting  their 
duty) ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  understood  what  they  had  come  for,  the  people  would 
come  back  and  gather  round  them.     In  these  villages  the  people  seem  never  to 
have  heard  of  Christ ;  they  arc  far  from  the  high  road,  and  evangelization  in  the 
district  seems  to  have  been  formely  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  high  roads,  and  the  preachers  were  recognized  as  those  that  went 
aboat   *  teaching  wisdom  *  (a  beautiful  name  for  the  Gospel,  which  these  villagers 
have  invented — one  not  heard  elsewhere).     Two  men  in  different  places  spoke  of 
tracts  they  had  received  the  year  before ;  one  referred  to  his  tract  as  *  the  best 
thing  he  had  ever  seen  ; '  the  other  said  of  his,  that  it  was  '  buried  in  his  heart.  * 
At  a  large  village  of  Rajputs   a  great  number  assembled   to   the  magic-lantern 
exhibition.     When  it  was  over,  they  seemed  spellbound,  and  did  not  move. 
Another  bhajan  was  sung  ;  still  they  moved  not.     At  last  Mr.  Hooper  said,  *  We 
newer  had  such  affection  shown  us  by  the  people  of  any  village  before.*     Where- 
upon the  leading  man  of  the  village  said,  '  But  you  do  not  give  us  the  opportunity  ^^ 
or  showing  you  our  affection  ;  you  are  going  away  to-morrow  !     Stay  another  day»  j^V 
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and  you  will  have  the  whole  village  here  to-morrow  night !  *  In  another  village 
the  old  pundit  (Janaki  Datt)  went  alone,  and  found  nobody  at  home  but  an  old 
woman.  After  he  had  preached  the  Gospel  to  her,  she  insisted  on  giving  him 
milk  out  of  her  own  biass  vessel.  This,  according  to  Hindu  notions,  would  defile 
the  vessel  and  render  it  unfit  for  further  use  by  her  ;  consequent!  y  the  old  pimdit 
remonstrated,  explaining  to  her  that  he  was  a  Christian.  *  If  you  were  a  ddm,* 
was  the  woman's  exclamation,  *  I  would  give  you  to  drink  out  of  my  brass  vessel ' 
after  your  bringing  me  such  good  tidings  ! '  (D6m  is  the  name  of  the  very  lowest 
caste,  who  eat  carrion  and  are  employed  in  funerals.)  The  preachers,  who  did 
not  return  to  their  midday  meal  till  evening,  were  rarely  faint ;  they  had  had  their 
wants  supplied  gratuitously  by.  the  villagers.  Sometimes  the  people  would  urge 
them  to  stay  while  they  cooked  some  food  for  them. 

Here  and  there  individuals  were  met  with  who  practised  no  idolatiy  ;  and  there 
were  few,  indeed,  who  defended  idolatry,  except  Brahmins  who  got  their  living  by 
it.  On  the  contrary,  a  very  slight  argument  was  generally  sufficient  to  convince 
them  of  its  folly ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  a  preacher  took  up  an  idol  and  flung 
it  upon  a  dung-heap,  there  was  no  resentment,  but  rather  relief  expressed  at 
finding  that  such  a  thing  could  be  done  with  impunity.  Eleven  villages  were 
counted  in  which  the  people  distinctly  promised  to  cease  from  idolatry  and 
demonolatry,  and  to  worship  their  Maker  and  Jesus  Christ  alone.  In  one  Til- 
lage a  man  having  inquired  the  way  to  pray  to  Christ,  and  being  told,  prayed 
to  Him  then  and  there  before  the  others.  In  three  village^  some  people 
followed  the  preachers  in  order  to  hear  more  of  the  good  news.  In  another 
village  they  did  more  ;  they  brought  the  preachers  home  to  their  own  houses,  and 
made  them  tell  the  story  there  in  greater  detail.  And,  what  goes  even  bcjrnod 
this,  in  four  villages  they  proposed  to  become  voluntaiy  Missionaries  themselves  ; 
in  fact  in  two  of  them  they  had  already  done  so  to  some  extent ;  for  the  preachers 
found  that  the  people,  though  not  visited  last  year,  had  heard  the  Gospel  from 
other  villages  which  had  been  visited. 

*  But  after  all,'  says  Mr.  Hooper,  in  concluding  his  interesting  account,  *  does  it 
not  look  almost  like  mockery  to  tell  them  of  Christ  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at 
most  once  a  year,  and  then  leave  them  for  a  year  to  all  the  unresisted  influences  of 
heathenism  around  ?  And  it  is  of  course  generally  not  nearly  all  in  each  village 
that  hear  the  Gospel  each  time  ;  while  there  are  other  districts  beyond  where  the 
Gospel  is  never  preached  !  * 

Janaki  Datt,  the  old  pundit,  was  baptized  at  Benares  on  the  1st  of  May,  1881. 
Though  quite  an  old  man,  yet  Christianity  seems  to  have  renewed  his  youth  ;  and 
the  zeal  and  untiring  energy  with  which  he  goes  about  preaching  the  Gospel  which 
he  has  found  to  be- salvation  in  his  old  age,  is  quite  refreshing  to  see.  At  the. 
village  where  they  were  so  warmly  received,  Janaki  Datt  stayed  l>ehind  to  ctiltivate 
the  people's  acquaintance.  A  Rajput,  hearing  of  his  wisdom,  asked  him  to  come 
to  his  house.  There  he  told  him  of  his  trouble— his  sons  all  died  one  after 
another,  and  he  could  rear  none.  He  begged  and  entreated  the  pundit,  by  his 
knowledge  of  astrology  to  discover  what  was  the  occult  cause  of  this,  so  that,  if 
possible,  it  might  be  remedied.  He  offered  him  anything  if  he  would  do  this. 
Janaki  Datt  of  course  told  him  that  astrology  was  untrue  ;  but  added  that  he 
thought  he  knew  why  his  sons  died.  The  Rajput,  all  expectation,  begged  him  to 
say.  *I  am  not  sure,'  replied  the  old  man,  Mmt  I  suspect  that  you  kill  your 
daughters,  and  therefore  God  does  not  let  your  sons  live.'  The  man  started  back, 
afraid  of  being  reported  to  Government ;  but  the  pundit  reassured  him  on  that 
score.  At  first  the  man  stoutly  denied  it,,  but  ultimately  confessed  that  he  bad  not 
saved  them  all  alive,  tie  was  fairly  overcome,  and  earnestly  assured  Janaki  Datt 
that  such  a  thing  would  never  happen  again.  *  If  my  next  child  should  be  a  diuui 
girly  said  he,  *  she  shall  live  ! 


« >> 


TROUBLES    IN    CHINA. 

This  short  article  from  the  above-mentioned  periodical  describes  the  effects  of  the 
Franco-China  war  on  mission  work  in  that  ancient  and  interesting  country. 

* '  The  continuance  of  hostilities  between  France  and  China  is  Iiaving  a  most  serious 
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effect  apon  Christian  Missions*.  Missionaries  have  had  to  retire  from  the  Wuchang  dis- 
trict ;  Mission  property  has  been  destroyed  at  Teh-Ngan,  and  at  Canton  there  have 
been  riots  and  destruction  of  property.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wenyon  writes  to  the  Wes- 
leyan  B^Iissionary  Society  from  Fatshan,  and  states  that  Gospel -preaching  has  been 
practicaLll^  stopped  for  the  present.  The  ill-feeling  against  foreigners,  which  had 
been  noticed  for  some  time,  culminated  at  length  in  an  official  proclamation 
ofiering  large  rewards  for  the  heads  of  French  officers  and  soldiers.  The  masses 
regard  all  foreigners  as  Frenchmen,  so  the  immediate  effisct  of  this  offer  was  to 
cause  a  rioL  The  chapels  at  Fatshan,  belonging  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  were  attacked  by  a  mob  and  par- 
tially destroyed.  Dr.  Wenyon  was  at  the  hospital,  some  distance  from  home, 
when  he  heard  that  it  was  proposed  to  attack  the  residences  of  the  Missionaries. 
Knowing  that  his  wife  and  children  were  alone,  he  hastened  home  and  found  a 
large  mob  collecting  round  the  house.  However,  help  was  at  hand ;  a  Chinese 
gunboat  anchored  in  the  river  in  front  of  the  house,  and  some  soldiers  sent  by  the 
mandarins  dispersed  the  mob.  But  it  was  considered  prudent  next  morning  to 
send  the  family  down  to  Canton,  escorted  by  the  hospital  assistant,  Mr.  Anderssen, 
ami  guarded  by  soldiers  from  the  gunboat. 

*  I  had  so  many  patients  in  the  hospital  I  was  afraid  to  go  down  to  Canton 
mjTself,  lest  the  consul  should  not  allow  me  to  return.  The  hospital  has  not  been 
molested,  but  our  hou<;es  have  still  to  be  guarded  by  soldiers.  In  my  daily 
journey  to  the  hospital  I  meet  with  various  kinds  of  treatment.  In  streets  where 
I  am  known  the  people  are  generally  polite  enough,  but  in  other  streets  threats  to 
kill  arc  frequent.  The  nature  of  my  work,  however,  is  sufficiently  understood  by 
lai^e  numbers  of  the  people  to  allow  me  to  stay  here  without  any  great  personal 
risk. 

•  The  riot  has  not  been  confined  to  Fatshan.  Our  Mission  has  lost  no  property 
elsewhere,  but  many  chapels  belonging  to  other  Missions  in  different  parts  of  this 
province  ha\e  been  destroyed ;  our  native  Christians  also  are  being  sorely 
persecuted,  their  goods  are  being  stolen,  their  houses  broken  up ;  in  several  cases 
they  have  been  brutally  beaten,  and  in  one  case  the  daughter  of  a  Christian,  a  girl 
thirteen  years  of  age,  has  been  stolen  away  probably  to  be  sold  as  a  slave. 
In  Fatshan  we  have  now  no  place  of  worship,  but  on  Sabbath  last,  the  native 
Christians  of  both  the  London  Mission  and  our  own  met  together  at  the  hospital. 
We  did  not  sing,  fearing  that  the  sound  might  attract  the  mob,  but  prayer  was 
offered,  the  Scripture  was  read,  and  an  appropriate  sermon  was  preached  by  our 
native  preacher.* 

A  few  days  after  the  despatch  of  Dr.  Wenyon 's  letter  the  American  Presbyterian 
chapel  at  Shek-Lung,  and  the  American  Baptist  chapels  at  Shek-Kok  and  Tsing- 
Un,  were  looted  and  partially  destroyed.  Then  followed  the  destniction  of  the 
English  Church  Mission  chapel  at  Shiu-Hing  and  the  Wesleyan  Mission  at  Ting- 
Tak,  succeeded  by  similar  treatment  of  the  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Chau-Tsiui. 
Mr.  Hargreaves  says  that  in  each  of  these  places  *  the  houses  and  shops  of  native 
Christians  were  looted,  and  many  sad  cases  of  distress  and  suffering  are  recorded. 
Husbands  were  separated  from  wives  and  children  from  parents.  Christians  every- 
where are  (massing  through  hard  and  trying  times—  -at  least  so  far  as  this  province  is 
concerned.  Women  have  had  their  clothes  torn  off  their  backs,  and  some,  with 
swords  over  their  heads,  were  forced  to  recant  their  faith  in  Jesus.  A  few  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  which  proved  the  hour  of  weakness,  shrank  from  the  cross  ;  others, 
I  am  happy  and  proud  to  say,  said  they  would  suffer  death  rather  than  give  up 
their  confidence,  which  hath  great  recompense  of  reward." 


HOW    CHRIST    SAVES. 


I  am  reminded  of  a  story  told  by  one  of  our  missionaries  from  China.  It  seems 
that  some  disciple  had  penetrated  the  interior,  far  beyond  where  any  of  the  mis- 
sionaries had  ever  gone,  and  there  preaching  the  Gospel  had  gathered  a  consider- 
able church  together.  The  missionary  having  heard  that  there  was  a  native  church 
in  that  distant  interior,  determined  to  visit  it,  and,  if  possible,  strengthen  and  en- 
courage the  brethren,  as  the  early  disciples  did  who  went  from  Jerusalem  down  to 
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Antioch.  As  he  drew  near  to  the  village,  he  was  attracted  by  a  crowd  of  natives 
gathered  about  one  of  their  own  countrymen  who  was  addressing  them.  The  mis- 
sionary approached,  and  discovered  that  it  was  the  disciple  of  whom  he  had  heard. 
The  substance  of  his  address  was  as  follows  : — 

**  My  dear  countrymen — Sin  has  dug  a  deep  and  horrible  pit,  and  we  are  fallen 
into  it.  Now  there  are  many  schemes  proposed  as  to  how  we  are  to  get  out  of  this 
pit  of  sin.  First,  Confucius,  our  great  philosopher  and  religious  teacher,  comes 
along,  and,  seeing  the  poor  Chinaman  in  the  pit,  stands  on  the  edge,  and  looking 
down  upon  him,  says,  *  Ah  !  I  am  very  sorry  for  you  :  but  if  you  had  lived  up  to 
my  teaching  you  would  not  have  fallen  into  that  pit.  If  ever  you  get  out  of  it,  I 
advice  you  to  be  more  careful  in  the  future.*  This  was  very  good  advice ;  but 
there  was  no  help  in  it.  Confucius  does  very  well  to  tell  how  to  keep  out  of  the 
pit ;  but  he  has  no  hand  to  help  people  out  when  once  they  are  in  :  and,  alas  for 
us,  we  are  all  in  I  Then  comes  along  Zoroaster  ;  and  seeing  the  Chinaman  in  the 
pit,  he  preaches  to  him  a  very  beautiful  sermon  on  the  duty  of  worshipping  God 
and  doing  righteousness.  It  was  a  very  good  sermon  ;  its  teachings  were  very 
lofty  and  strong  :  but  it  afforded  no  help  to  get  the  poor  man  out  of  the  pit. 

**  By  and  by  Buddha  came  along.  He  was  greatly  stirred  with  pity  and  com- 
passion when  he  saw  the  poor  man  in  the  pit.  His  eyes  ran  down  with  tears.  He 
kneeled  down  by  the  edge  of  the  deep,  dark  pit  and  told  the  poor  man  how  he 
loved  him,  and  how  deeply  he  pitied  him,  and  how  anxious  he  was  to  help  him 
out.  Finally,  reaching  down  his  hands,  he  told  the  poor  man,  '  If  you  will  get  up 
to  where  I  can  reach  you,  I  will  help  you  out.'  But,  alas  !  how  was  the  poor 
man  to  get  up  to  where  Buddha  was  ?  He  was  far  out  of  his  reach.  Presently 
came  along  tne  Lord  Jesus,  and,  seeing  the  wretched  man  in  the  pit,  every  moment 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  miry  clay,  with  a  cry  of  love  and  pity  He  leaped 
into  the  pit,  and,  taking  hold  of  the  lost  soul  lifted  him  with  a  strong  hand  and 
mighty  arm  out  of  the  pit.  He  washed  him,  and  made  him  clean,  and  set  him  on 
a  solicl  rock." 

Ah,  friends !  this  is  what  our  God  does  for  us.  He  loves  us,  and  has  come 
down  to  where  we  are  ;  and,  laying  hold  on  us.  He  saves  us. — George  F,  Pentecost 
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The  Relation  between  Religion  and  Science,  The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1884. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Frederick  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.  London :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.     1884. 

The  subject  of  these  able  and  interesting  lectures — eight  in  number — is  one  of  the 
very  highest  importance  at  the  present  time.  The  unquestioned  position  of 
eminence  that  science  has  won  for  itself  makes  it  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment 
that  its  true  relation  to  religion  and  revelation  should  be  clearly  understood. 
Much  injury  has  been  done  in  the  past  to  the  real  interests  both  of  Religion  and 
science  by  misconceptions  as  to  the  assured  teaching  of  each,  and  the  right  relation 
that  ought  to  exist  between  them.  Religious  men  have  looked  with  suspicion  upon 
scientific  investigation,  having  the  fear  that  it  might  impugn  the  truth  of  the  Bible, 
and  so  undermine  the  foundation  of  their  faith  ;  while  scientific  men«  too  often 
thinking  that  the  only  certain  knowledge  men  can  reach  is  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  have  ignored  the  whole  field  of  truth  covered  by  revelation 
and  religious  experience.  The  discoveries  both  of  astronomical  and  geological 
science  gave  rise  to  bitter  conflicts,  in  which,  it  must  now  be  acknowledged,  mis- 
takes were  made  on  both  sides,  and  mistakes  that  inflicted  some  injury  both  on 
true  religion  and  true  science.     We  need  never  fear  that  any  real  discovery 
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reached  by  true  scientific  research  will  be  in  antagonism  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  when  rightly  interpreted.     What  does  mischief  is,  on  the  one  side,  the  hasty 
generalisations  of  scientific  men — theories  put  forth  as  established  that  are  not 
proved  by  the  facts  brought  to  light ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  unwarranted  inter- 
pretations put  upon  Scripture  passages  by  those  who  have  sought  to  defend  the 
truth  of  revelation.     The  recent  remarkable  advances  of  science  have  rendered  a 
new  adjustment  between  it  and  revelation  necessary,  and  able  and  willing  hands 
have  set  themselves  to  the  important  task.     The  book  of  the  season — •*  Natuml 
Law  in  the  Spiritual   World,"  by  Professor  Drummond— deals  with  this  very 
matter,  and  has  done  much  to  bring  it  into  prominence.     Its  fascinating  style  has 
made  it  exceedingly  popular,  but  the  truth  of  its  great  underlying  principle,  that 
the  spiritual  world  is  under  the  control  of  the  very  same  laws  as  those  which 
science  has  discovered  amongst  the  phenomena  of  nature,  may  he  seriously  ques- 
tioned.    That  the  things  seen  are  formed  so  as  to  be  to  us  shadows  of  the  things 
unseen,  and  a  help  to  our  right  understanding  of  them,  is  a  truth  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the   parabolic    teaching   of  Scripture,   and  one  which  receives   many 
beautiful  and  apt  illustrations  in  this  work  of  Professor  Drummond's ;  but  that  God 
works  in  both  spheres  by  the  operation  of  exactly  the  same  laws  is  a  position  that 
is  open  to  very  grave  objections.     The  unity,   in  which  both  the  natural  and 
spiritual  worlds  are  embraced,  must,  we  think,  be  found  in  something  other  than 
this.    This  adjustment  of  recent  teachings  of  science  to  religion  and  the  Bible  is 
&lso,  as  we  have  said,  the  theme  of  this  volume  by  Bishop  Temple.     The  style  is 
one  that  is  highly  finished  without  being  elaborate,  and  the  able  and  clear  way  in 
which  the  various  points  taken  up  are  handled  makes  the  book  very  pleasant  and 
instructive   reading.     In   the   first   two   lectures   the  origin  and  nature  both  of 
scientific  and  religious  belief  are  discussed,  and  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives 
are  very  well  stated  in  this  passage  : — 

'*  This  account  of  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  religion,  when  compared  with  the  fundamental 
portolates  of  science,  shows  that  the  two  begin  with  the  same  part  of  our  nature,  but  proceed 
by  opposite  methods.     Both  begin  with  the  human  will  as  possessing  a  permanent  identity  and 
exerting  a  force  of  its  own.    But  from  this  point  they  separate.    Science  rests  on  phenomena 
cibservtd  by  the  senses  ;    religion  on  tlio  voice  that  speaks  directly  from  the  other  world. 
>vieiice  pc»tulst6s  uniformity,  and  is  excluded  wherever  uniformity  can  be  denied,  but  compels 
conviction  within  the  range  of  its  own  postulate.    Religion  demands  the  submission  of  a  free 
conscience,  and  uses  no  compulsion  but  that  imposed  by  its  own  inherent  dignity.    ^>cience 
gives  wamingd,  and  if  you  are  capable  of  understanding  scientific  argument,  you  will  be  in- 
capable of  disbelieving  its  warnings.    Certain  things  will  poison  you  ;  certain  neglects  will  ruin 
joar  health  :  disregard  of  scientific  construction  will  bring  your  roof  down  on  your  head  ;  to 
eater  a  burning  building  will  risk  your  life  ;  some  of  these  things  you  may  learn  by  ordinary 
experience,  some  of  them  by  that  combination  of  experience  which  is  termed  science.     But  if 
70a  are  capable  of  the  necessary  reasoning,  you  cannot  doubt,  however  much  you  may  wisli  to 
4o  so.    And  yet  to  defy  these  warnings,  and  take  the  inevitable  consequence  of  that  defiance, 
may  be  your  highest  glory.    Religion  also  gives  warnings ;  it  assures  you  that  the  eternal  moral 
law  is  supreme  ;  that  sooner  or  later  those  who  disobey  will  find  their  disobedience  is  exactly 
aDd  justly  punished  ,    that  no  appearance  to  the  contrary  presented  by  experience  can  bu 
trusted.    But  religion  will  not  compel  you  to  believe  any  more  than  science  will  compel  you  to 
obey.    Disbelieve  if  you  choose,  and  religion  will  do  nothing  but  perpetually  repeat  its  warnings, 
and  add  that  your  disbelief  has  lowered  you  in  the  scale  of  being.    So.  too,  science  gives  pro- 
mae» ;  it  promises  to  the  race,  rather  than  to  the  individual,  life  on  easier  conditions,  and  of 
greater  length  ;  fewer  pains,  fewer  diseases  ;  perpetually  increasing  comforts  ;  perpetually  in- 
creasing power  over  nature.    And  science  is  sure  to  keep  the  promises.    And  yet  we  may 
refuse  to  accept  tlie  promises,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  refusal  mav  be  far  nobler  than 
the  acceptance.    And  religion  promises  also.    It  promises  stainless  purity  in  the  soul ;  and 
Inith  and  justice  and  unfailing  love  ;  and  tenderness  to  every  creature  that  can  feel ;  and  a 
government  of  all  that  is  under  our  dominion  with  a  single  eye  to  the  service  of  God.    And  we 
may  refuse  to  believe  these  promises,  or  to  care  whether  they  are  kept  or  not.     But  the 
lefoaal  or  the  pursuit  of  such  aims  as  these  determines  our  position  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Soprone  and  in  the  court  of  our  own  conscience." 

Starting  from  this  description  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  two  different  kinds  of 
belief,  he  touches  on  various  points  where  reconciliation  seems  to  be  required. 
The  two  main  beliefs  of  modern  science,  he  thinks,  are  the  uniformity  of  nature  and 
(he  process  of  evolution  as  explaining  existing  phenomena  ;  and  the  bearing  of 
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them,  both  upon  religion  and  revelation,  is  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  remain- 
ing six  lectures.  The  bearing  of  this  scienti^c  doctrine  of  Nature's  uniformity 
upon  the  freedom  of  man's  will,  and  so  his  responsibility,  is  treated  in  a  very 
clear,  able,  and  in  our  judgment  successful  manner.  It  is  very  forcibly  shown  that 
the  advocates  of  a  uniformity  of  nature,  embracing  the  actions  of  the  human  will, 
ignore  a  fact  in  our  consciousness,  that  we  are  free  to  choose  different  alternatives^ 
free  at  least  from  any  necessity  external  to  ourselves.  As  a  sample  of  the  very 
cogent  and  clear  reasoning  with  which  the  lectures  abound,  we  give  the  following 
passage  in  which  this  subject  is  dealt  with  : — 

"  The  ftdvocates  of  determioism  urge  that  everj  action  must  have  a  motive,  and  that  the 
man  always  acts  on  the  motive,  which  is  the  stronger.  The  first  proposition  may  be  granted  at 
once.  The  freedom  of  the  will  is  certainly  not  shown  in  acting  without  any  motive  at  alL  If 
there  be  any  human  action  that  appears  to  be  without  any  motive,  it  is  not  in  sach  action  that 
we  find  human  freedom.  Such  action,  if  possible  at  all,  must  inevitably  be  mechanical.  A 
man  who  is  acting  from  mere  caprice  is  even  more  completely  at  the  mercy  of  fusing  inclina- 
tion than  one  who  is  acting  from  passion,  or  from  overpowering  temptation.  The  freedom  of 
the  will  is  not  shown  in  acting  without  motive,  but  in  choosing  between  motives.  But  when 
it  is  farther  said  that  a  man  slways  acts  from  the  stronger  motive,  the  question  immediately 
follows,  what  determines  which  is  the  stronger  motive?  It  cannot  be  anything  in  the  motive, 
or  all  men  would  act  aUke  in  the  same  circumstances  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  they  do  not.  It 
must  be  therefore  something  in  the  man.  And  if  it  be  something  in  the  man,  it  must  be  either 
his  will  acting  at  the  moment,  which  in  that  case  is  free,  or  his  character.  But  if  it  be  his 
character,  then  follows  the  further  question,  what  determines  his  character?  If  we  are  to 
maintain  the  uniformity  of  nature,  we  must  answer  bv  assigning  the  determination  to  the  sum 
total  of  surrounding  and  preceding  circumstances.  Nothing  will  satisfy  that  law  of  uniformity 
but  this ;  that  given  such  and  such  parents,  such  and  such  circumstances  of  birth  and  life^ 
there  must  be  such  a  character  and  no  other.  At  what  point  is  there  room  in  this  case  for  uny 
responsibility  ?  I  did  not  on  this  supposition  make  my  character ;  it  was  made  for  me  ;  any- 
one else  bom  In  my  stead  would  of  necessity  have  acted  exactly  as  I  have  done ;  would  have 
felt  the  same  and  aimed  the  same,  and  won  the  same  moral  victories,  and  suffered  the  same 
moral  defects.  How  can  I  be  held  responsible  for  what  is  the  pure  result  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  I  was  born?  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  said  that  our  character  is  not  the  fruit 
of  our  antecedents  and  surroundings,  the  law  of  uniformity  is  clearly  broken.  A  new  element 
has  come  into  the  world— vis.,  my  character — which  has  not  come  out  of  the  antecedents  and 
surroundings  according  to  any  fixed  law.  The  antecedents  and  surroundings  might  have  been 
quite  the  same  for  anyone  else,  and  yet  I  should  have  my  character  and  he  his,  and  our  lives 
would  have  altogether  differed." 

There  are  indeed  fixed  laws  to  which  all  our  nature  is  subject,  with  the  exception 
of  the  will,  and  this  is  shown  to  be  essential  to  our  moral  and  spiritual  prof^ess  : — 

"  The  Christian  knows  that  God  has  so  made  us  that  a  temptation  once  overcome  is  perma- 
nently weakened,  and,  often  overcome,  is  at  last  altogether  expelled  ;  that  appetites  restrained 
are  in  the  end  subdued,  and  cost  but  little  effort  to  keep  down  ;  that  bad  thoughts  perpetually 
put  aside  at  last  return  no  more ;  that  a  clearer  perception  of  duty  and  a  more  resolute 
obedience  to  its  call  makes  duty  itself  more  attractive,  flUs  us  with  enthusiasm  for  its  folfll- 
ment,  draws  us,  as  it  were,  upwards,  and  ennobles  the  whole  man.  The  Christian  knows  that 
the  thought  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  contemplation  of  His  excellency,  the  recognition  of  Him 
as  the  source  of  spiritual  life,  has  a  strange  power  to  transform,  and  evermore  to  transform  the 
whole  man.  In  this  knowledge  the  <  hristian  lives  his  life  and  fights  his  battles.  And  what  is 
this  but  a  knowledge  that  he  has  a  nature  subject  to  fixed  laws  which  he  can  indeed  interfere 
with,  but  without  which  his  self -discipline  would  be  of  little  value,  and  assuredly  could  not 
long  continue." 

But  if  the  uniformity  of  nature  is  thus  broken  in  upon  by  the  action  of  the  human  will 
that  room  may  be  left  for  religion  considered  subjectively,  there  can  be  no  real 
ground  to  deny  that  it  may  have  been  broken  in  upon  by  the  Divine  will,  and  sa 
the  possibility  of  miracles  is  established.  A  great  deal  that  is  vciy  excellent  will 
be  found  in  these  lectures  on  the  question  of  Bible  miracles.  Their  true  place  and 
design  are  very  well  put  in  the  following  passage,  although  we  could  have  wished 
that  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Bible,  as  a  revelation  from  God,  which  is  often 
by  itself  a  ground  of  faith,  had  been  differently  stated : — 

"  It  seems  as  If,  whatever  may  be  the  ground  of  belief  when  once  revelation  has  penetrated 
into  the  soul,  the  exercise  of  supernatural  power  was  needed  to  procure  that  access  In  the  first 
instance.  We  believe  because  we  find  our  consciences  satisfied,  and  we  bring  up  our  children 
in  such  discipline  of  conscience  that  they  too  shall  have  sufficient  training  to  recognise  and 
hold  fast  divine  truth.  And  if  we  had  lived  at  the  time,  and  could  have  had  our  eyes  opened 
to  see  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Christian  faith,  we  might  have  believed  without  any  external 
evidence  at  all.    But  the  first  receivers  of  the  message,  to  whom  the  revelation  was  new,  and. 
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fmre  often  happened,  tatA  we  actOAllj  know  did  happen,  to  whom  it  was  hard  to 
neoodle  that  reTelation  with  previous  teaching,  how  sure  thejr  were  to  need  some  other  and 
oBtor  evidence  that  It  reallj  came  from  God.  The  supemataral  in  the  form  of  miiaolee  ean 
otfer  be  the  bigheet  kind  of  evident,  can  never  stand  alone  as  evidence  ;  hut  it  seems  to  have 
ben  needed  for  the  first  reception ;  and  there  seem  to  he  minds  that  need  it  still,  and  to  all  it 
ii  a  bdp  to  find  that  reasonable  ground  can  be  shown  for  holding  that  such  evidence  was 
Mifinallj  given." 

The  nature  of  the  Bible  mimcles  is  very  ably  discussed,  and  the  objections  to  them 
from  thb  scientific  doctrine  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  are  disposed  of.  It  is 
demonstrated  to  be  unscientific  to  apply  the  term  universal  to  this  uniformity. 
It  is  gtnera/,  but  it  may  be  so  without  being  universal. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution,  which  has  been  so  largely  accepted,  and  which  is  wield- 
ing such  influence  on  the  thought  of  the  present  day,  is  also  taken  up,  and  the  appa- 
rent conflict  between  it  and  our  religious  beliefs  discussed.  Here  we  must  express  our 
dissent  from  some  of  the  positions  laid  down  by  the  distinguished  author.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  evolutign,  r^;ardcd  as  the  growth  of  organisms  from  germs,  describes  a 
process  that  is  constantly  going  on  in  nature  around  us.  As  an  hypothesis,  too,  about 
ihe  genesis  or  formation  of  the  world,  it  may  be  accepted  by  those  who  hold  firmly 
by  their  faith  in  the  Scriptures.  It  does  not  involve  a  denial  of  God  as  the  Creator, 
bat  only  professes  to  explain  the  method  on  which  God's  creating  work  proceeded. 
The  evidences  of  design  which  abound  in  nature  as  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the 
Great  Designer,  Dr.  Temple  points  out,  are  not  at  all  destroyed  by  this  doctrine 
Wi  rather  strengthened  : — 

'*  What  is  touched  by  this  doctrine  is  not  the  evidence  of  design,  but  the  mode  in  which  the 
ilesigB  was  ezecutecL  Paley,  no  doubt,  wrote  on  the  supposition  that  we  must  take  animals 
to  liave  come  into  existence  very  nearly  such  as  we  now  know  them,  and  his  language  on  the 
vtnle  was  adi^pited  to  that  supposition.    But  the  language  would  rather  need  supplementing 


tk^  dianging  to  make  it  applicable  to  the  supposition  that  animals  were  formed  bjr  evolution. 

Itio -----  - 


In  the  one  caee,  the  execution  follows  the  design  by  the  effect  of  a  direct  act  of  creation  ;  in 
the  other  case,  the  design  is  worked  out  by  a  slow  process.    In  the  one  case,  the  Creator  made 


tke  ^rfm*i«  at  once  such  as  they  now  are ;  in  the  other  case,  Ue  impressed  on  certain  particles 
a(  matter,  which,  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  some  point  in  the  history  of  His  creation,  He 
euiowed  with  Life,  such  inherent  ix>wer8  that  in  the  ordinary  course  uf  time  living  creations  such 
» the  present  were  developed." 

Supposing  it  were  proved  that  this  was  the  mode  in  which  the  world  came  into  its 
present  state,  this  would  not  exclude  God*s  agency.  The  person  who  uses  evolu- 
ticM),  understood  in  this  sense,  to  prove  that  no  intelligence  planned  the  world,  is 
well  described  here  as  undertaking  the  self-contradictory  task  of  showing  that  a 
great  machine  has  no  purpose,  by  tracing  in  detail  the  marvellous  complexity  of  its 
parts  And  the  still  more  marvellous  precision  with  which  all  work  together  to  pro- 
duce a  common  result.  All  this  may  be  granted,  but  when,  as  here,  this  hypothesis 
of  evolution  is  so  accepted  as  to  reduce  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  an  allegory, 
dtsigned  simply  to  convey  the  truth  that  God  made  all  things,  and  nothing  more, 
we  must  hesitate.  The  interpretation  of  the  account  of  creation  given  in  the  Penta- 
teuch is  too  wide  a  question  to  be  discussed  here,  but  to  regard  the  account  simply 
as  a  myth  or  allegory  is  to  admit  an  element  into  the  very  substance  of  the  revela- 
tion contained  in  Scripture,  that  cannot  but  undermine  faith  in  its  trustworthi- 
ness. 

An  Old  Tislammt  Commentary  for  English  Readers^  Edited  by  C.  J.  EUicot, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Part  I.  Cassell  &  Co., 
Limited.     London,  Paris,  and  New  York, 

This  is  a  reprint  in  Monthly  Parts  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament  that 
has  already  met  with  much  acceptance.  The  names  of  the  Editor  and  his  various 
collaborateurs  form  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  ripe  scholarship  which  has  been 
bfought  into  requisition  for  its  production.  The  aim  of  this  work,  as  of  a  similar 
one  on  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  is  one  that  cannot  but  be  cordially  com- 
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mended.  It  is  to  "  bring  home  10  the  believing  the  life  and  power  of  God's 
Word,  and  to  set  forth  the  truth  of  that  Word  to  those  whose  belief  has  become 
shaken  or  impaired."  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of.  belief,  which  have  caused 
many  to  stumble  within  recent  years,  it  is  promised  in  the  preface,  will  "be  fairly 
met ;  removed  when  they  can  be  removed  ;  left  simply  and  frankly,  when  it  does 
not  appear  that  God  has  yet  vouchsafed  to  us  the  means  of  doing  more  than 
modifying  them  or  reducing  their  gravity  and  magnitude."  The  Introduction  to 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  aiid  the  Commentary  on  a  portion  of  the  text,  both  by  Dr. 
K.  Payne  Smith,  are  embraced  in  this  part  before  us,  and  while  unable  to  agree 
with  some  of  the  positions  taken  up,  we  can  bear  testimony  to  its  marked  ability 
and  general  soundness.  The  explanation  of  the  account  of  creation  given  in  the 
Introduction,  though  containing  somethings  that  may  be  matters  of  dispute,  is  yet 
very  beautiful  and  concise. 

The  first  narrative  is  the  history  of  creation,  as  told  In  chaps.  L— iL  3.  It  consists  of  eight 
parts,  of  which  the  first,  after  aflflnning  that  God  is  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  consequently 
that  matter  is  not  eternal,  describes  the  first  stage  of  creation  as  a  void  and  formless  waste. 
Chaos  is  a  Greek  notion,  arising  out  of  their  theory  that  matter  was  uncreated  and  eternal. 
Now  no  language  can  convey  a  notion  of  a  state  of  existence  destitute  of  all  shape,  order,  and 
arrangement ;  but  it  is  sketched  with  marvellous  beauty  as  an  abyss,  a  depth  without  bounds, 
veiled  in  darkness,  but  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  hovering  over  the  waters  to  quicken 
them  with  life.  Without  moisture  life  on  our  planet  cannot  exist ,  but  we  must  not  put  any 
commonplace  interpretation  upon  these  abysmal  waters.  They  were  still  void,  empty,  form- 
less ;  but  the  words  show  that  God  had  called  into  being  in  this  dark  abyss  the  matter  out  of 
which  the  universe  was  to  be  shaped,  and  that  His  power  was  present  there  to  mould  and 
quicken  it.  Upon  this  noble  preface,  which  annihilates  most  of  the  dogmas  of  heathenism,  of 
(^reek  philosophy,  and  of  pseudo-Christian  heresy,  follow  the  six  creative  days,  and  the  day  of 
holy  rest. 

In  the  division  of  our  Bible  into  chapters,  with  a  carelessness  only  equalled  by  that  perversity 
which  has  formed  the  ninth  chapter  of  Isaiah  out  of  the  end  and  the  beginning  of  two  incon- 
gruous prophecies,  the  seventh  day's  rest  is  separated  from  the  account  of  the  six  working 
days,  and  thus  the  very  purpose  of  the  narrative  is  concealed.  Slowly  and  gradually  we  see  in 
it  the  earth  passing  through  successive  stages,  until  it  becomes  the  abode  of  a  being  made  in 
the  image  of  God.  Mechanical  laws  are  first  of  all  imposed  upon  created  matter,  and  as 
gravitation  draws  the  particles  together,  the  friction  produces  electricity,  and  with  it  light  and 
heat  In  union  next  with  chemical  laws,  they  sort  and  arrange  the  materials  of  this  our  earUi. 
and  break  it  up  into  land  and  sea.  On  the  third  day  the  creative  energy  for  the  second  time 
manifests  itself,  and  vegetable  life  is  called  into  being ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  there  was 
apparently  a  long  pause,  during  which  the  atmosphere  was  purified  by  means  of  vegetation, 
till  the  sun  and  raooA  shone  upon  the  hardening  surface,  and  made  it  capable  of  bearing  more 
advanced  types  of  plants,  quickly  followed  on  the  fifth  day  by  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life. 
Finally,  when  tlie  work  of  the  sixth  day  was  far  advanced,  and  the  mammalia  had  been  called 
into  existence,  the  Creator  takes  solemn  counsel,  and  by  special  intervention  man  is  created 
to  be  the  ruler  and  governor  of  all  that  had  been  made.  From  the  first  he  is  set  forth  as  a 
religious  being,  made  in  <  ^od's  likeness  ;  and  on  the  seventh  day  Go<l  rests,  to  hallow  for  man 
his  weekly  rest.  We  are  now  living  in  this  seventh  day  of  God,  and  it  wUl  go  on  until  the 
advent  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  During  this  day  of  rest  the  -creative  energy  pauses,  and  no 
being  higher  than  man  is  called  into  existence.  We  know  not  how  long  it  may  continue,  nor 
what  may  follow  it ;  but  we  know  tliat  God's  days  are  not  as  our  days.  The  record  is  not  k 
geological  treatise,  but  a  hymn  of  praise  to  God,  magnifying  Uls  mighty  works,  indicating 
man's  high  relation  to  Him,  and  hallowing  the  weekly  Sabbath,  whicli  is  man's  day  of  rest, 
just  as  the  whole  period  of  time  which  has  followed  upon  the  creation  of  man  tmto  the  present 
time  is  (rod's  day  of  rest.  In  it  He  creates  no  new  being,  fashions  nothing  higher  than  man. 
but  He  still  protects  and  maintains  all  created  things :  for  in  the  work  of  providence  and  grace 
God  resteth  not.    (See  John  v.  17.) 

The  relation  of  this  to  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in 
reviewing  Bishop  Temple's  Banipton  Lectures,  is  very  briefly  but  very  ably  dis- 
cussed. 

Now  evolution  is  very  far  trom  having  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  scientific  verity  ;  it  is  at 
most  an  interesting  and  ingenious  theory.  But  should  it  ever  win  higher  rank,  the  second 
account  of  creation  is  in  its  favour.  While  in  the  first  Elohim  appears  in  ail  the  grandeur  of 
the  Divine  majesty,  creating,  first,  matter  by  a  word,  and  then  life,  and  finally  the  rational 
soul  ;  in  the  second  He  appears  as  the  Divine  artificer.  All  is  slow  and  gradual.  He  forms 
man,  builds  up  the  woman,  plants  a  garden,  makes  trees  to  grow.  The  two  account*  un- 
doubtedly are  meant  to  supplement  one  another,  and  it  is  remarkable  tliat  while  the  second 
compresses  the  whole  of  creation  into  one  day,  it  nevertheless  represents  it  as  a  patient  and 
lengthy  i)rocess ;  and  when  Adam  was  placed  in  the  terrestrial  paradise  vegetaUe  life  bad 
reached  the  fruit  tree,  and  animal  life  had  advanced  to  cattle— animals,  that  is,  fit  for  domesti- 
cation. And  we  Iiave  another  mark  of  duration  of  time  in  the  fact  tliat  the  waters  had  not 
only  formed  channels  for  themselveR,  but  that  these  had  become  so  fixed  and  settled  that  two 
of  the  rivers  of  ISden  exist  and  beur  the  same  names  at  the  present  day. 
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UafortoBfttdy  tm  itf  temperate  disctusion,  evolution  is  now  enwrapped  by  many  of  its 
^utMUM  in  the  ogly  pellicle  of  materialism,  and  for  this  there  is  in  the  Bible  no  place.  While, 
ikcfofon,  I  am  content  to  leave  all  the  processea  of  creation  to  those  who  make  the  material 
aaieene  tbm  object  of  their  intelligent  study,  I  object  to  their  crossing  beyond  their  proper 
fiailaf  which  they  do  in  arguing  that  our  enUrged  knowledge  of  matter  and  its  laws  militates 
with  a  belief  in  a  governing  and  law-giving  mind :  for  material  science  can  penetrate  no  farther 
Ikan  to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  It  is  the  noble  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  that  creation 
eas  the  work  of  an  All-wise  and  Almighty  intelligence,  and  that  the  Infinite  Mind,  which  we 
nveiently  call  God,  even  called  matter  into  being,  and  gave  it  those  laws  which  scientific  men 
itady  so  wisely.  I  am  content  to  believe  eveiytaing  which  they  prove  in  their  own  domain  ; 
^^  when  they  make  assumptions  in  regions  where  they  are  but  trespassers,  it  Lb  mere  waste  of 
tisw  to  dispute  with  them.  But  I  cannot  say  this  without  at  the  same  time  acknowledging 
ti»  <t»wrif>y^«»  obligation  under  which  theologians  lie  to  the  masters  of  the  sciences  of 
agronomy  and  geology ;  for  they  have  enlarged  our  ideas,  brushed  away  many  a  crude  popular 
&Uaey,  and  cnrtried  us  to  understand  more  and  more  of  the  perfect  ways  of  God. 

The  publishing  firm  from  which  this  work  is  issued,  deserves  all  ])raise  and 
eDcooragment  in  their  endeavour  to  bring  such  literature  into  the  hands  and  homes 
of  our  intelligent  working  people. 

Hand' Books  far  Bible  Classes,     Palestine  with  Maps,     By  the  Rev.   Archibald 

Henderson,  M.A.,  Crieff.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
This  is  a  little  treatise  that  reflects  great  credit,  both  upon  the  research  and 
literary  skill  of  its  author.     The  geography  of  Palestine  is  presented  in  a  form  that 
i-i  at  once  complete,  comprehensive,  and  attractive.     The  method  of  treatment 
chosen,  is  the  historical  one — gix'ing  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  a  picture  of  what 
the  land  of  Palestine  was,  at  the  different  periods  marked  out  by  Hible  history. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  as  a  help  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  also 
as  indicating  the  apologetic  value  of  Palestine  geography  in  verifying  the  narrative 
thit  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  places  described  in  it,  will^be  at  once  apparent. 
Having  chosen  this  method  Mr.  Henderson  has  evidently  spared  himself  no  labour 
to  gather  all  the  most  recent  information  bearing  on  his  subject,  so  as  to  carry  iti* 
oji  successfully.    Reference  to  the  volume  on  any  point  b'jaring  on  the  locality  o 
pLices  mentioned  in  Bible  history,  will  not  fail  to  bring  to  us  useful  information 
Jtading  to  throw  light  on  that  history.     As  an  example  of  the  interesting  and  for- 
cible way  in  which  information  is  here  given,   we  may  transcribe  his  description 
'^^f  Western  Palestine. 

,  "It  may  be  roughly  described  as  a  truncated  triangle,  of  which  the  eastern  side  is  formed  by 
tj(r  Jordan,  the  western  by  the  Mediterranean.  The  base  is  formed  by  a  line  joining  the  south- 
<&<  comer  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Dan  lies  at  the  north  in 
tk  Jordan  valley,  Beersheba  about  the  centre  of  the  base  line ;  lience  the  proverbial  phrase, 
*'  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  as  we  speak  of  "  from  Land's  End  to  John  O'  Groat's  "  Tht  dista  ncc 
^tirr«A  Dai^  and  Betrshiba  it  jxut  140  mxlts^  or  exactly  one-lialf  the  length  of  Scotland.  The 
^'-ufUi  is  about  90  miles  at  the  line  of  Beersheba  ;  at  a  line  drawn  westwards  from  the  north 
fT'l  of  the  Salt  Bea  and  passing  through  Jerusalem,  it  is  55  miles  ;  at  the  south  end  of  the  Sea 
^  'itUlee,  it  is  40  miles ;  and  at  the  extreme  north,  it  is  only  25  miles.  The  whole  area  is  6000 
'^•^'vmiio.  or  as  much  as  is  included  in  the  two  Scotch  couuties  of  Inverness  and  Sutherland, 
<» io  ihe  prindpaUty  of  Wales." 

The  value  of  the  volume  is  much  enhanced  by  the  various  Maps  contained  in  it, 
» lich  have  been  revised  by  Captain  Conder,  R.  E.  who  has  done  so  much  in  the 
exploration  of  Palestine,  and  by  the  excellent  Topographical  Index  found  at  the 
«Bd  of  it 

T'^g  Constitution  and  Law  of  the  Church  of  Scotlattd.     By  a  member  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Justice.     With  introductory  note  by  the  very  Rev.  Principal  TuUoch. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 
This  manual  ha.s  been  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  be  called  upon 
to  take  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  without  having 
gained  any  personal  experience  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  managed.     The 
aothor,  who  is  a  member  of  the  College  of  Justice,  tells  us  in  the  Preface  that  the 
iiea  of  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  Principal  Tulloch,  and  in  his  Introductory  note 
the  Principal  states,  that  having  read  a  considerable  portion  of  it  in  the  course 
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of  preparation  he  can  cordially  commend  it  as  having  been  prepared  with  con- 
scientious care,  without  vouching  for  its  accuracy  in  all  particulars.  It  was  felt 
that  the  excellent  manual  by  Dr.  Hill  on  this  subject  had  been  rendered  of  little 
use  by  changes  of  legislation  since  the  date  of  its  publication,  and  that  a  statement 
of  the  present  condition  of  Eeclesiastical  Law  was  needed.  It  is  to  meet  this  want 
that  this  manual  has  been  prepared.  One  of  its.  most  interesting  features  is  the 
historical  summary  placed  at  the  close  of  each  statement  of  the  present  law  in 
various  departments,  giving  an  account  of  the  progress  of  legislation  on  the  subject. 
Some  of  these  "historical  summaries,"  are  very  suggestive,  showing  how  the  church 
has  sought  to  adapt  herself  to  changing  circumstances,  and  showing  too,  how 
sometimes  a  policy  of  principle  has  been  exchanged  for  a  policy  of  accommodation 
and  compromise.  One  very  serious  defect  of  this  manual — ^and  one  that  must  in- 
terfere with  its  usefulness — is  the  absence  of  any  Index. 

Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  holding  the  Presbyterian  System, — Minutes  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Third  General  Council  ^  Belfast^  1884.  Belfast:  Assembly's 
Offices,  12  May  Street.  Scotland  :  Tract  and  Book  Society,  Edinburgh. 
London  :  Presbyterian  Publication  Office,  Paternoster  Square. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  review  this  volume  in  a  critical  way.  All  we  can  do  is 
simply  to  indicate  its  principal  contents,  and  state  how  it  has  been  got  up.  The 
Council  sat  from  June  24th  to  July  3rd,  and  the  volume  contains  a  very  full  record 
of  each  day's  proceedings,  inserted  in  their  natural  order,  opening  with  Profes«)r 
Watt's  Sermon  and  concluding  with  Principal  Cairns*  Valedictory  Address. 
Most  of  the  papers  read  are  given  in  full,  and  many  of  these  are  of  great  value, 
and  such  as  will  amply  repay  careful  perusal.  The  interesting  addresses — seven- 
teen in  number— delivered  by  the  representatives  of  the  "European  Churches  are 
also  given,  and  likewise  condensed  reports  of  the  chief  discussions,  such  as  those 
upon  Formulating  the  Consensus,  the  reception  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians, 
Foreign  Mission  work.  Ritualism,  the  Eldership,  and  Training  of  Students.  In 
an  appendix  are  inserted  the  reports  submitted  by  the  several  Committees  appointed 
at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Council.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  the 
bulkiest  of  these  reports  is  that  on  the  Statistics  of  the  Churches  represented  in  the 
Council,  the  drawing  up  of  which  must  have  been  a  work  of  very  great  labour. 

Though  not  so  bulky  as  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Council,  the 
volume  is  a  massive  octavo  one  of  550  pages  in  large  type  ;  while  the  appendix,  in 
small  type,  extends  to  150  pages  more — the  whole  forming  a  noble  and  interesting 
record  of  the  doings  of  a  remarkal>le  Assembly.  It  has  been  issued  under  the 
editorship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Matthews,  the  American  Secretary  of  the  Council,  who 
appears  to  have  performed  the  onerous  task  entrusted  to  him  with  care  and 
efficiency.  The  book  bears  to  have  been  printed  at  **  The  Witness "  Steam 
Printing  Works,  Belfast,  and  in  respect  both  of  type  and  binding,  it  reflects  credit 
upon  those  who  have  produced  it.  A  viewof  the  handsome  church  of  St.  Enoch's,  in 
which  the  Council  met,  forms  an  appropriate  frontispiece.  The  price  of  the  volume 
to  subscribers  was  7s.  6d. 

The  Psalm  Singer.      Issued  monthly  by   Rev.   R.   F.    Bradley,   Troy   S.  C, 

United  States. 

The  first  number  of  this  excellent  monthly  paper  has  been  sent  us,  and  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  bringing  it  before  the  notice  of  our  readers  and  commending  it  to 
their  support.  It  is  designed  to  be  an  organ  for  Psalm-singing  churches  every- 
where,  and  is  conducted  with  marked  ability. 

The  Gospel  Magazine,     April.     Edited  by   D.  A.   Doudney,  D.D.      London : 

W.  H.  &  L.  Collingridge. 

This  is  an  excellent  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  practical  godliness. 
A  high  spiritual  tone  runs  through  all  the  articles,  which  are  numerous  and  in- 
teresting; and  yet  there  is  nothing  of  that  mysticism  which  distinguishes  the 
advocates  of  the  so-called  **  higher  life." 
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ftotes  on  ^uilic  Stents. 

• 

Uniok  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in   Scotland. — The  desire  for 
uion  unong  the  various  sections  of  the  Presliyterian  Church  in  Scotland  has  again 
ried  in  some  action  for  the  attainment  of  this  very  desirable  object.     Meetings 
kxvt  been  held  in  Edinburgh  attended  by  some  of  the  leading  representatives  of 
the  three  lai^est  Presbyterian  bodies  with  the  design  of  paving  the  way  for  the 
beginning  of  n^otiations  for  union.     They  have  been  held  in  private,  and  so  it  is 
oaly  a  little  of  what  has  transpired  at  them  that  has  been  made  public.     At  one 
neeting  held  about  the  middle  of  January  last,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
cwQsty  adopted  :  viz.,  **  That,  in  view  of  forming  a  representative  committee,  the 
■eeting  resolves  as  follows  : — They  recall  with  satisfaction  that  many  unions  of 
divided  Presbyterianism  have  already  taken  place  in  Scotland  and  throughout  the 
work!  ;   they  believe  the  time  has  arrived  in    Scotland  when  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  should  be  no  longer  separate ;  and  while  they  recognise  that  there  are 
difikulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  general  union,  they  believe  these  are  not  insuper- 
liile,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Scotsmen  earnestly  to  consider  whether  some 
olation  of  the  question  cannot  be  found  without  delay."  Several  meetings  have  been 
hdd  5unce  that  date,  and  at  the  last  one — held  about  the  middle  of  last  month — a 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  seven  representatives  from  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  denominations.     It  would  be  premature  to  make  any  criticism  on  the 
Diovement  at  the  present  time,  as  no  indication  has  yet  been  given  of  the  basis  of 
the  proposed  union.     The  object  sought  is  one  which  cannot  but  warmly  commend 
itself  to  every  one  interested  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the  county.     Good  may 
bave  resulted  from  the  many  divisions  by  which  the  history  of  Christianity  among 
us  has  been  characterised,  but  it  has  not,  by  any  means,  been  unmixed  good.     The 
sticz^th  of  the  churches,  both  for  the  work  at  home  and  for  the  work  abroad  among 
the  heathen,  has  been  much  reduced  through  these  divisions.     While  the  great 
mission  field  has  far  too  few  workers,  there  arc  some  localities  at  home  where  there 
is  anquestionably  a  waste  of  spiritual   energy.     A  true  union  would    ])ut  the 
chorches  in  these  lands  in  a  far  better  position  than  they  now  occupy  for  effective 
t^ork  both  at  home  and  abroad.     We  have  saiil  a  /riw  uniouy  and  we  desire  to 
laake  these  words  emphatic.     If  a  united  Church  is  to  attain  this  strength  to  which 
ne  have  referred,  it  must  be  united  in  a  defence  and  exhibition  of  divine  truth.     If 
any  part  of  the  body  of  truth,  to  a  knowledge  of  which  God  has  led  us  in  these  lands, 
and  which  is  exhibited  in  the  recognised  symbols  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches — 
the  Westminster  Standards — is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  reaching  a  oneness  in  ex- 
lemal  organisation,  there  will  be  unfaithfulness  to  Him  whose  eyes  are  upon  the 
tnath.    This  cannot  promise  well  for  future  prosperity.     But  if  this  truth  be  con- 
serred  in  the  basis  of  the  proposed  union,  at  its  accomplishment  there  will  be  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day  for  our  Scottish  Christianity — a  day  for  the  advent  of  which 
Secedcrs  have  longed  and  prayed.     We  must  frankly  acknowledge,  however,  that 
«2r  hopes  of  such  a  consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  issuing  from  the 
jTCsent  movement,  are  not  very  brifjht.     The  satisfaction  with  which  many  unions 
ol  divided  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere  are  recalled  does  not  tend 
tc  excite  the  hope  of  such  an  ending.     In  some  of  these  unions  to  which  reference 
is  evidently  made,  there  was  a  sacrifice  of  truth  and  the  laying  down  of  a  public 
ustimony  on   its    behalf.      The  tendency  of  things   in   the    three    churches   in 
which  the  movement  has  originated  is  away  from  the  scriptural  type  of  doctrine 
ad  worship  exhibited  in  the  Westminster  Standards.     Still  further,  the  ignoring 
^  the  smaller  branches  that  cling  to  these  Standards  in  their  entirety  does  not 
seem  to  indicate  any  desire  to  do  justice  to  these  time-honoured  documents.     liut 
*t  shall  be  delighted  to  find  that  our  fears  have  been  groundless.     None  would 
Dcre  gladly  and  thankfully  welcome  a  scriptural  union  among  the  various  sections 
rf  the  Presb)rterian  Church  in  Scotland  than   Scceders.     We  think,  moreover, 
tikittbe  aiming  directly  at  union  is  better  than  seeking  it  in  an  indiiect  way.     In 
^Signal  for  February,  Dr.  Nixon  gravely  and  minutely  describes  an  arrangement 
ly  which  he  thinks  the  parochial  endowments  for  religious  ordinances  may  be  pre- 
served and  anion  at  length  attained.     Space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  an  outline 
>f  the  arrangement,  bat  its  main  features  are  :  that  in  the  case  of  any  parish 
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church  l)ecoming  vacant,  all  the  members  of  the  various  churches  in  the  parish  ad- 
hering to  the  Westminster  Standards  should  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  a 
minister  ;  that  any  minister  or  preacher  of  the  churches  adhering  to  these  Standaidi 
should  be  eligible  for  election ;  and  tliat  the  whole  proceedings  in  connection  with 
such  an  election  should  be  superintended  by  a  General  Board  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  evangelical  churches.  Surely  if  the  churches  can  unite  to 
carry  out  this  proposed  arrangement,  there  can  be  no  real  obstacle  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  incorporating  union  at  once.  A  movement,  somewhat  in  the 
same  direction  as  this  arrangement  of  Dr.  Nixon's,  has  made  its  appearance  within 
the  Established  Church.  Dr.  Cunningham  of  Crieff  has  got  an  overture  trans- 
mitted to  the  coming  Assembly,  which  aims  at  opening  the  door  into  the  Esta* 
lilished  Church  to  the  ministers  of  all  the  churches  holding  by  the  Westminster 
Standards.  It  puts  it  within  the  power  of  any  congregation  in  the  Established 
Church  to  call  any  ministei*  belonging  to  these  other  churches.  All  such  arrange* 
mefits  seem  to  us  to  be  like  what  the  prophet  Ezekiel  so  suggestively  describes  ai- 
daubing  a  wall  with  untempered  mortar. 

The  Disestablishment  Movement. — The  Bill  for  the  Disestablishmeat 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  which  Mr.  Dick  Peddie,  M.P.,  is  to  move  in  the 
House  of  Commons  early  this   month  has  recently  been   published,    and  htt 
given  rise  to  keen  controversy,  and  also  to  great  activity  both  on   the  part  of 
those  who  advocate  it  and  of  those  who  oppose  it.     The  space  at  our  disposal 
will  not  permit  us  to  glance  at  its  provisions,  and,  supposing  that  they  were  soon  to 
find  a  place  in  the  Statute-book  of  the  realm,  of  which  there  is  little  likelihood,  at' 
what  their  bearing  would  be  upon  the  future  religious  history  of  the  country.  .^ 
Both  in  the  Bill  itself  and  in  the  controversy  that  is  raging  around  it,  there  is,  fl^' 
seems  to  us,  a  want  of  perception  of  the  great  principles  of  which  any  true  connee*' 
tion  between  Church  and  State  should  be  the  embodiment.     The  whole  matter  fg 
regarded  very  much  as  one  of  Pounds,  Shillings  and  Pence,  and  anything  highef^ 
lying  behind  this,  is  kept  out  of  sight.    The  principle  of  national  homage  to  Chrfat. 
as  Mediator,  is  one,  which  we  are  Brmly  convinced  is  not  only  Scriptural,  but  one^ 
the  practical  recognition  of  which,  is  essential  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  any 
nation.     And  in  the  connection  between  Church  and  State  established  in  th 


lands  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  there  was  a  real  genuine  expression  of  this 
homage.  But  it  is  too  evident  that  neither  Church  nor  State  now  occupy  the 
position  in  which  they  then  stood.  Their  departures  from  the  attainments  then 
reached,  have  led  to  great  confusion.  The  best  and  easiest  way  out  of  this  con- 
fusion would  be  for  both  Church  and  State  to  retrace  their  various  steps  of  de* 
fection,  but  there  is  little  hope  of  this  being  done.  One  thing,  however,  is  plain* 
Any  change  in  the  direction  contemplated  in  this  Bill,  viewed  as  a  final  arrange-^ 
ment,  is  utterly  and  palpably  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  national  religion. 

Recognition  of  Roman  Catholic  Dignitaries. — Notice  was  takes 
in  these  pages  of  the  official  recognition  of  a  Prince  of  the  Roman  Church* 
in  the  name  of  Dr.  Manning  as  "Cardinal"  being  placed  next  to  that  oil 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  regarding  th0 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  The  same  policy  has  been  pursued  in  connection  with  tb9 
visit  of  the  Heir- Apparent  to  Popery-cursed  Ireland.  It  was  announced  that  tte 
dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Church  were  to  have  precedence  over  the  ministers  of  all> 
the  Presbyterian  and  Non-conformist  Churches.  There  have  been  strong  re^ 
monstrances — and  not  too  strong — against  this  injustice  done  to  the  most  loyal 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty  in  the  sister  isle.  **  A  spurious  liberalism"  writes  th© 
Christian  Leader  "  has  looked  too  long  with  complacency  on  these  unconstitutional 
concessions  to  an  alien  power,  which  is  the  relentless  enemy  of  all  that  has  made 
our  country  what  it  is  among  the  nations ;  and  the  day  is  hastening  when  th0 
insanity  of  this  policy  will  be  realised  in  a  fashion  which  none  will  be  likely  tiF 
misconstrue. " 

Threatened  Rupture  between  Britain  and  Russia. — The  relations 
between  this  country  and  Russia  are  at  the  present  time  very  strained ;  and  a 
conflict  at  no  distant  date  seems  to  many  inevitable.  Russia  has  for  xoMXSf 
years  been  steadily  advancing  in  Central  Asia  until  now  her  presence  on  the  bordert 
of  Afghanistan,  without  a  distinct  understanding  of  her  future  intentions,  has  be« 
come  a  menace  to  our  Indian  Empire.     The  way  in  which  she  has  acted  in  recent 


4KK.  —  One  of  the  meelings  projcclwl  liy  ihe  Foreign  Mission 
with  Ihe  design  «r  increuing  the  interest  of  our  people  id  tlie 
woric  carried  on  in  India,  was  held  in  ihe  Stranraer  church  in  the 
'  lioodAf  2nd  March.  Notwithstanding  the  wetness  of  the  evening 
I  E^od  attendance.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Smellie,  M.A.,  occupied  the 
ddivered  the  opening  address.  Theieafler  Ihe  Rev.  Messrs.  Gardiner 
t,  the  deputies  appointed  hy  the  Commillee,  addressed  the  meeting — 
.._.    ...!..   7__.i_   __._._   __j   .. -inofihe 


giviDg  interesting  details  concerning  ths  origin  and  expansioi 
xl  on  at  Sconi  in  Central  India,  and  the  latter  enforcing  the  a 

field,  on  Ihe  sjinpalhy,  libetBlitp,  and  prayers  of  the  members  of  llie 
rbc  Kev.  John  Robertson,  Ayr,  spoke  on  the  importance  of  missionnry 

Aewcd  the  prominence  given  to  it  in  the  predictions,  i 


Scmtare.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Gordon,  seconded  by  Mr,  Tames 
ODtoial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  speakers,  and  on  Mr.  Gardiner's 
heuty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Smellie  for  presiding  on  the 


The  meeting  was  closed,  as  it  had  been  opened,  with  devotional  ci 
■11  felt  the  appropriateness  and  bcneiit  of  attending  such  a  meeting  at 
fthe  communion  season. 

iSTlK. — A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Oricinal  Secession  Church,  on  Monday 
3rd  dIU,  10  receive  a  Deputation  fiom  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee, 
of  the  claims  (^  the  Synod's  niission  Dperationa  in  Seoni,  Central  India. 

a  good  allendance— the  Rev.  J.  Patrick,  presiding.  The  chairman, 
ling  remarks,  referred  to  the  two-Fnld  duty  of  the  Church  to  hold  fast 
ftmlh,  and  to  hold  forth  the  word  of  life.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hobun, 
rtei  explaini:^  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gardiner  was  unable  to  be  present, 
aas,  gave  an  interesting  and  encouraging  account  of  the  origin,  pro- 
present  position  of  the  Seoni  Mission.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stirling. 
enforced  the  duty  of  Christians  manifesting  by  their  liberality  a  practical 
Misaoos  and  other  forms  of  Christian  work.  The  Rev.  Mr.  MacVicar, 
Kike  of  the  cry  for  help  which  is  ever  rising  from  the  heathen  world,  of 
ip^ating  power  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  its  ultimate  triumph 
poung  syslcnu.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Morton,  Perth,  shewed  the  beneGcial 
ence  which  engi^ng  in  Mission  Work  abroad  is  fitted  to  have  upon  Ihe 
borne.     Voles  01  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  speakers,  on  the  motion 

Rilchie,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Anderson,  and  to  the  chairman  on  the 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hohart.  Thereafter  ihe  meeting  was  closed  with  praise 
nedictlon. 
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delivered,  ten  essays  read,  and  an  interchange  of  essayists  between  the  Gla^oir 
Finnieston  Free,  and  Reformed  Presbyterian,  and  Edinburgh,  O.  S.  Church  As- 
sociations. Addresses  were  subsenuently  given  by  the  Rev.  John  Reid,  M.A., 
Port-Glasgow,  and  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  YuiU.  Short  congratulatory  addresses  were 
also  given  by  deputies  from  the  Edinburgh  O.  S.  and  R,  P.  Church  Associations. 
The  musical  part  of  the  programme,  vocal  and  instrumental  was  well  sustained. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  secretary  was  presented  with  a  handsome  writ- 
ing desk,  from  the  members  of  the  Association  as  a  token  of  their  esteem.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Dr.  Ritchie,  Vice-President.  Mr.  Wilson,  cordially 
thanked  the  members  for  their  kind  gift.  The  usual  votes  of  thanks  being  given* 
the  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close,  on  the  benediction  being  pronounced  by  tbe 
Rev.  Mr.  Reid. 

PoLLOKSHAWS.  —  The    annual    sodial    meeting    of    the    PoUokshaws    con- 
gregation  was  held   in   the  church,    on    the    evening  of   Thursday,   the   laili 
February  last,  and  was  well  attended.     The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
William  B.  Gardiner.     After  a  service  of  tea,  the  chairman  submitted  an  encoar- 
aging  report  in  the  numerical  strength  of  the  congregation,  the  attendance  at  tbe 
weekly  prayer  meeting  and  the  Bible  classes.     He  alsD  referred  to  the  prayer 
meeting  conducted  at  Potterfield  by  the  members  of  Session  in  rotation,  and  whlcb 
had  a  very  cheering  attendance.     Mr.  Andrew  Macfarlane,  treasurer,  presented  • 
very  interesting  financial  statement,  which  indicated  that,  notwithstanding  the  d^ 
pressioD  of  trade,  the  collections  at  the  church  door  and  the  seat  rents  had  been 
well  sustained,     Reports  concerning  the  Sabbath  School,  Young  Men*s  Sabl>ath 
Morninij  Fellowship  Association,  and  Band  of  Hope,   were  submitted  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Urie,  Matthew  Livingstone,  junr.,  and  Mr.  John  Mason,  and  all  of  them  gaw 
signs  of  satisfactory  work  having  been  accomplished,  and  some  progress  attaine<i> 
Excellent  and  appropriate  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  J.  Yuill, 
Lauriston,  Rev.   Alex.   Smellie,  M.A.,  Stranraer,  Rev.   Andrew  Miller^  Kirkin- 
tilloch, and  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  M.A.,  Carluke.     In  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  the  precentor,  the  singing  class  was  led  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Gardiner,  and  sevenJ 
pieces  of  music  were  rendered  very  effectively.     Votes  of  thanks  were  proposed  to 
the  speakers,  committee,  and  singing-class  and  chairman,  by  Mr.  Arch.  Hart,  Mr. 
Robert  Leishman,  Mr.  Hobart,  and  Mr.  James  Mitchell.     These  were  heartily 
responded  to  by  the  audience.    After  singing  the  closing  verses  of  the  cxxii.  Psalm, 
the  meeting  was  concluded  with  the  benedicion. 

Dundee. — The  annual  social  meeting  of  the  Congregation  and  Sabbath  5)chool 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  i6th  February.  There  was  a  large 
attendance.  The  Rev.  P.  M*Vicar,  pastor  of  the  congregation,  presided.  After 
a  comfortable  tea,  the  chairman  reviewed  the  work  of  the  past  year.  Subsequently 
interesting  and  instructive  andresscs  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Stirling, 
Arbroath  ;  Rev.  Jas.  Patrick,  Carnoustie  ;  and  Rev.  Robert  Morton,  Perth.  Mr, 
John  M.  Matthew  gave  in  an  encouraging  report  of  the  Sabbath  School,  after  whidi 
prizes  were  distributed  to  the  scholars  who  had  submitted  themselves  for  examination. 
During  the  course  of  the  evening  several  pieces  of  music  were  rendered  by  Mr.  Jas, 
Nicol  and  party  which  were  greatly  appreciated.  A  presentation  was  made  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Jack,  in  name  of  the  congregation,  to  Mr.  Jas.  Nicol,  of  a  handsome  easj 
chair  and  a  purse  of  sovereigns,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  appreciation  of  hij 
valuable  and  gratuitous  services  to  the  congregation  as  leader  of  psalmody.  Aftei 
the  customary  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  with  praise  anc 
the  benediction. 

Carnoustie. — The  annual  social  meeting  of  the  Original  Secession  Congregation 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  6th  ult. — the  Rev.  J.  Patrick  presiding.  The 
Church  was  quite  filled  with  the  congregation  and  friends.  The  chairman,  whilst 
admitting  that  there  were  some  things  of  a  discouraging  kind,  referred  to  othei 
things  of  a  hopeful  nature  in  the  history  of  the  congregation  during  the  past  year, 
and  mentioned  some  reasons  why  the  congregation,  though  small,  had  many  friends 
in  the  village.  Interesting  and  instructive  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Howat,  Arbroath,  on  the  "Advantages  of  coming  to  Church  ;*'  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M*  Vicar,  Dundee,  on  **The  Voyage  of  Life;  "  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stirling,  on 
**  Contentment."  Services  of  tea,  confections,  and  fruit  were  enjoyed  throughoat 
the  evening.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  speakers,  to  the  stewards  and  stewardesses, 
and  to  the  chairman  were  proposed  by  Messrs.  £.  Ritchie,  A.  Gray,  and  J.  J. 
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on.  ITie  meeiing,  which  seemed  to  be  much  appreciated  by  the  large 
(present,  was  closed  with  prayer  and  the  benediction. 
—  A  happy  gathering  of  the  people  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
conducted  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Cowieson,  and  ttie  children  of  the  Sabbath 
both  in  connection  with  the  Original  Secession  Church,  took  place  in 
den  Kirk  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  i8th  February  last.  Rev. 
tertson  presided.  On  the  platform  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miller,  Kirkintilloch  ; 
M*Cric,  Ayr ;  Messrs.  A.  S.  Taylor,  John  Cairns,  and  Robert  Cuthbeit, 
Klent  of  the  Sabbath  School.  A  number  of  the  members  of  the  congre- 
re  also  present.  Tea.  &c.,  having  been  partaken  of,  the  minds  of  all 
ere  prepared  for  the  intellectual  and  musical  part  of  the  pr(^ramme. 
,  at  once  humorous  and  practical  and  such  as  were  well  fitted  to  produce 
y  mind  given  to  reflection  an  influence  of  lasting  value,  were  delivered 
•V.  Mr.  Robertson,  Rev.  Mr.  Miller,  and  Rev.  Mr.  M*Crie.  Several 
nusic  were  creditably  performed  by  a  choir  conducted  by  Mr.  James  Neil, 
ol  tone  of  the  meeting  was  such  as  could  not  fail  to  he  productive  of  much 
r.  R.  Cuthbert,  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  J.  Cairns  having  proposed  votes 
to  the  speakers,  singers,  and  chairman,  and  a  vote  of  thanks,  proposed 
lairman,  to  the  committee  of  the  Wooden  Kirk  for  use  of  same,  tne 
oined  in  praise,  and  Rev.  Mr.  M*Crie  pronounced  the  benediction. 
U — On  the  last  Sabbath  of  March  anniversary  services  were  held  in  this 
The  Rev.  R.  Morton  preached  in  the  forenoon  and  evening,  and  the  Rev. 
s,  minister  of  the  congregation,  in  the  afternoon.  The  attendance  at  all 
of  worship  was  exceedingly  good,  notwithstanding  the  stormy  weather, 
ic  evening  the  church  was  crowded.  The  collection,  which  was  for  the 
of  debt  incurred  in  building  the  beautiful  and  commodious  manse  that 
Is  beside  the  church,  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  ^102  os  Q^d.  On 
ing  evening  a  social  meeting  was  held  in  the  church  which  was  quite  filled 
npany  that  assembled.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Speirs. 
the  chairman  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the  congregation  since  he  had 
5  minister  a  year  ago,  and  showed  what  reason  they  had  to  thank  God  and 
ige.  Stirring  addresses  were  afterwards  delivered  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morton, 
son,  T.  Ilobart,  T.  Robertson,  and  W.  IJ.  Gardiner.  Several  pieces  of 
e  ably  rendered  by  a  class,  under  the  leader^^hip  of  Mr.  Craig,  the  pre- 
rhe  meeting,  which  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all,  was,  after 
votes  of  thanks,  closed  with  the  benediction. 


©bituiirp. 


H    OF   THE   REV.    THOMAS    CLUGSTON,    BOARDMILLS, 

IRELAND. 

I  feelings  of  profound  sorrow  we  record  the  death  of  the  respected  father 
ih  Secession  Synod,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clugston,  Boardmills,  which  mel- 
vent  took  place  on  the  23rd  December  last,  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age^ 
9lh  of  his  ministry.  Though  naturally  of  a  robust  constitution,  which 
niic  of  a  long  life,  it  was  well  known  that  the  health  of  the  deceased  had 
irs  been  gradually  giving  way,  under  the  anxieties  and  fatigues  consequent 
ng  series  of  family  afilictions.  In  the  month  of  June  last  Mr.  Clugston 
the  meetings  of  the  Pan'Tresbyterian  Council  in  Belfast,  during  two  or 
>,  on  which  occasion  he  was  labouring  under  what  appeared  to  be  a  alight 
:h  shortly  after  his  return  home  developed  into  congestion  of  the  lungs. 
3  serious  affection  he  was  laid  aside  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 
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When  well  enough  to  go  to  the  sea-side  he  spent  a  number  of  weeks  in 
at  Newcastle,  and  ander  the  change  his  health  and  spirits  rallicd- 
Returning  home  he  was  able  to  resume  his  pulpit  work,  and  on  the  th 
in  November  took  his  accustomed  part  in  the  services  of  the  Communi 
mills,  preaching  with  much  of  his  wonted  vigour  and  ease.     Immedial 
Communion  a  new  trouble  revealed  itself.     Severe  and  unremitting 
head  set  in,  which  the  doctor  at  first  tcok  to  be  a  neuralgic  afifectior 
turned  out  to  be  the  result  of  an  abcess  on  the  brain.     When  the  true 
stage  of  the  disease  were  discovered  all  hopes  of  a  recovery  were  reluc 
doned.     It  became  increasingly  evident  that  the  end  was  not  far  of 
medical  skill  and  tender  nursing  could  do  was  to  soothe  and  comfort, 
last  few  days  the  pain  gradually  abated,  and  the  patient  became  mor 
conscious.     At  length  after  about  fourteen  days  of  severe  suffering 
Messenger  came  with  relief  and  rest.    When  conscious  and  able  to 
was  manifest  that  the  sufferer  was  being  sustained  by  Divine  grace,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  strong  faith  and  patience  that  characterised  him  thrc 
He  had  with  him  the  presence  of  the  Saviour,  whose  glorious  Gospel 
claimed  so  oftens,  and  so  clearly  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

The  thoughts  of  studying  for  the  ministry  deeply  engaged  Mr.  Clug 

when  he  was  about  the  age  of  eighteen.     The  subject  was  one  that  gav< 

concern,  and  ov^r  which  he  offered  many  prayers,  and  shed  many  tears 

been  but  a  short  time  at  a  public  school,  his  education  having  bee 

chiefly  by  private  study,  and  the  assistance  of  his  father,  who  was  a  nc 

matician.     On  expressing  his  desire  to  study  for  the  ministry,  Mr. 

Secession  minister  of  Newtonhamilton,  took  Mr.  Clugston  under  his  c 

structed  him  in  classics.     In  due  course  he  entered  the  old  College,  Be! 

he  applied  himself  very  diligently,  and  passed  through  all  his  classes  y 

taking  a  high  place  in  logic  and  mathematics.     It  was  during  Mr. 

student  days  the  union  was  formed  between  the  Secession  Synod  and  th 

Ulster,  and  on  his  being  ready  to  take  licence,  it  became  necessary 

decide  whether  he  should  enter  the  ministry  of  the  United  Church,  or  r< 

the  minority  who  protested  against  the  Union.    The  larger  body  had  a  n 

field,  and  much  greater  temporal  advantages  to  ofler  candidates  for  th 

but  notwithstanding  these,  and  the  fact  that  his  own  minister  and  co 

had  gone  into  the  General  Assembly,  Mr.  Clugston  believed  it  to  be  Y 

cast  in  his  lot  with  the  few  who  were  holding  by  the  principles  and  te 

the  first  Seceders.     To  these  principles  he  maintained  through  life  a 

consistent  attachment,  advocating  and  defending  them  with  much  ent 

the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  and  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Clugston  was  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  who '. 
His  unmistakable  Christian  character,  his  warm  heart,  and  transparen 
secnred  him  troops  of  friends.  And  no  better  illustration  of  the  esteer 
he  was  held  need  be  given,  than  the  general  sympathy  that  has  been 
the  large  family  which  his  lamented  death  has  left  without  any  adequate 
Leading  ministers  and  members  of  the  diflerent  religious  denominatio 
have  come  forward,  almost  spontaneously,  to  say  that  the  orphaned  c 
such  a  man  shall  not  be  left  friendless. 

His  death  coming  at  a  time  that  his  services  were  specially  neede( 
blank  that  will  not  be  easily  filled.     By  the  solemn  event  may  the 
labourers  in  the  vineyard  be  urged  to  work  while  the  day  lasts,  and 
remembrancers  be  stirred  up  perseveringly  to  pray,  "  Help,  Lord  ;  for 
man  ceaseth,  for  the  faithful  fail  from  among  the  children  of  men." 
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THE   MEETING  OF  SYNOD. 

As  usual,   the    present    number  of  the  Magazine  is    occupied  for 
the  most  part  with  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  recent 
meeting  of  Synod,   and   with  the  Reports   submitted  to  it  by   the 
Tarious  Committees  to  which  the  different  departments  of  the  Church's 
work  is  entrusted  for  the  year.     It  will  be  evident  from  these,  we 
think,  that  while  there  may  be  nothing  very  striking  and  remarkable 
in  our  history  as  a  Church  during  the  past  year,  a  great  deal  of  quiet 
but  effective  work  has  been  done,  and  an  influence  has  been  exerted 
on  the  side  of  truth  and  righteousness  that  has  not  been  altogether 
unfelt  in  the  community  in  which  we  are  placed.     One  very  popular 
TeUgLOMS  periodical,  The  Christian  Leader^  in  briefly  reviewing  the 
last  number  of  the  Afagazine  referred  to  us  as  "  a  branch  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  that  might  be  missed  more  than  some  larger  denomina- 
tions, were  it  ceasing  to  exist."     Signs  of  a  healthy  vigorous  church- 
life  were  not  awanting  in  our  supreme  court  and  will  reveal  themselves 
in  the  narrative  of  its  proceedings. 

Our  doctrinal  position  is  one  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  and 
defence  of  which  we  are  all  firmly  united.  What  Paul  desired  to  see 
in  his  beloved  church  at  Philippi — its  members  "  standing  steadfast 
in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind  striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the 
Gosp>el," — is  to  a  large  degree  happily  realised  among  us.  There  are 
no  divisions  among  us — no  rival  parties  with  their  leaders,  no  conflict- 
ing schools  of  thought  with  diverse  systems  of  doctrine.  For  this 
harmony  and  brotherly  feeling,  which  have  existed  so  long  among  us 
and  which  characterised  our  recent  deliberations  and  discussions,  we 
cannot  cherish  too  deep  gratitude  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church. 
We  cannot  pray  too  earnestly  that  they  may  be  long  preserved,  and  that 
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anything  which  might  in  the  slightest  degree  tend  to  destroy  them  may 
be  kept  away  from  us.  But  while  firmly  attached  to  the  **  old  paths," 
we  are  not,  and  must  not,  be  content  to  be  standing  still  in  them. 
While  opposed  to  every  movement  in  doctrine  and  practice  that  leads 
away  from  them,  we  are  at  the  same  time  firmly  convinced  that  true 
progress  may  be  made  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  them.  It  is  some- 
times made  a  matter  of  reproach  against  us  that  in  our  ecclesiastical 
and  doctrinal  life  we  live  in  an  ideal  past  and  ignore  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  present.  But  such  a  reproach  rests  upon  ignorance 
of  our  real  position.  No  true  addition  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge 
of  divine  truth  will  be  rejected  by  us,  for  no  true  addition  can  alter 
either  those  vital  doctrines  of  grace  which  have  been  the  means  of 
salvation  to  countless  multitudes  in  the  past,  or  those  great  leading 
principles  of  the  Reformation  which  rest  on  the  sure  foundation  of  the 
infillible  Word  and  on  which  God  has  so  manifestly  set  the  seal  of 
His  approval.  We  believe  that  in  these  doctrines  and  principles, 
made  more  luminous  as  the  result  of  reverent  study  and  research,  will 
be  found  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  the  panacea  for  the  evils  which 
sin  has  introduced  into  human  life  in  all  its  relationships.  We  need 
not  fear  the  most  searching  investigations  either  in  the  domain  of 
nature  or  the  domain  of  revelation.  The  final  result  will  be  gain  and 
not  loss  to  the  truth,  and  so  to  the  highest  life  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
While  thus  stedfast  in  our  adherence  to  truth,  the  work  of  the 
Church  in  its  various  departments  is  being  vigorously  prosecuted. 
The  labours  of  our  energetic  missionaries  in  India,  especially  in  the 
way  of  training  the  young,  are  being  attended  with  remarkable  success. 
This  success,  however,  has  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  limiting  their 
efforts  in  other  directions.  Their  time  for  direct  evangelistic  work — 
the  proclamation  of  the  good  news  to  the  perishing  heathen — is  cur- 
tailed by  reason  of  the  demands  w^hich  educational  matters  make 
upon  them.  The  importance  of  having  the  young  well  trained  both 
in  secular  and  religious  knowledge,  can  hardly  be  over  estimated. 
Such  a  training  will  give  the  death-blow  to  the  systems  of  error,  super- 
stition and  cruelty  which  have  for  so  many  ages  shut  out  the  light  of 
heaven  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  heathen.  But  of  even  greater 
importance  to  the  Church  is  the  carrying  out  of  the  Lord's  great  com- 
mission, "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature."  It  is  matter  of  thankfulness  to  God  that  since  Mr. 
Anderson  feels  under  the  necessity  of  soon  coming  home,  there  is 
the  prospect  of  another  being  ready  to  take  up  the  work  which  he 
has  so  ably  and  energetically  organised.  This  must  be  accepted  as 
an  answer  to  many  prayers.  While  there  has  been  activity  in 
carr)'ing  on  the  work  of  our  Foreign  Mission,  chis  has  not  been  want- 
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ing  at  home — both  in  those  congregations  where  special  attention  is 
given  to  mission  work,  and  in  the  others.    As  was  expected,  the  Report 
on  Congregational  Life  and  Work,  presented  by  Mr.  M*Kay,  furnishes 
very  interesting  information  as  to  the  labour  of  ministers  and  others 
in  our  different  congregations.     This  was  a  new  feature  in  our  Synod 
proceedings,  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  so  successfully  inaugur- 
ated has  been  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  energy  of  the  Convener 
of  the  Committee  and  his  thorough  sympathy  with  its  work.     As, 
however,  there  was  overlapping  between  the  work  of  this  Committee 
and  that  on  Home  Mission  Work,  the  two  have  been  combined,  and 
with  Mr.  M* Vicar  as  Convener  there  will  be  no  falling  off  in  the 
interest  and  zeal  with  which  the  work  has  been  prosecuted. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Church  will  ever  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  by  those  who  are  truly  interested  in  its  welfare.    Once  when 
Christ  visited  the  Temple,  He  took  His  place  over  against  the  treasury 
and  watched  the  contributions  presented  by  the  worshippers.     This 
is  a  part  of  the  Church's  worship,  over  which  Christ  still  watches  with 
interest,  and  the  large-hearted  self-sacrificing  contributors  still  meet  with 
His  approval  and  commendation.    Large-heartedness  in  giving  for  the 
causeof  Christ  is  both  an  evidence  of  grace  and  so  well-pleasing  to  Christ, 
and  also  a  means  of  grace,  for  Christ  will  show  His  love  to  them  who 
manifest  it.     This  fruit  of  grace  appears  richly  in  many  of  our  people. 
Notwithstanding  the  severe  commercial  depression  which  has  been  felt 
more  or  less  by  all  classes  in  the  community,  the  ordinary  contributions 
of  our  congregations  have  been  well  sustained.     The  whole  amount 
contributed  during  the  past  year  has  not  been  so  large  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  but  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  falling  off  is  not  due 
to  decrease  in  these  ordinary  contributions.     Still  it  is  well  that  our 
people  should  know,  that  if  there  is  to  be  no  retrogression  in  oui 
Foreign  Mission  Work  or  in  the  support  given  to  aid-receiving  minis- 
ters—and we  earnestly  trust  and  hope  that  there  will  not — there  must 
be  increase  in  the  contributions  for  both  purposes.     We  feel  sure  that 
attention  only  requires  to  be  drawn  to  these  matters,  to  have  all  diffi- 
culties removed. 

Perhaps  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church,  while  of  the  vastest  im- 
portance, does  not  receive  that  prominence  in  Church  courts  which 
it  deserves.      The  Conference   on   the  Wednesday  of  the   Synod 
week,  in  which  this  was  the  main  subject,  was  felt  to  be  ver>'  refresh- 
ing and  profitable  by  all  who  were  present.     It  might  be  well  if  our 
meetings  were  even  more  devoted  than  they  are  to  the  deepening  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  ministers  and  elders,  so  that  they  went  back  to 
their  different  spheres  of  labour^  with  new  consecration  to  Him  in 
whose  work  they  are  engaged.    These  are  the  words  of  Rev.  R. 
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Taylor  in  his  address  as  Moderator  at  the  Synod  of  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church.  "That  was  a  memorable  meeting  of  the 
Apostles,  who  were  also  elders,  and  the  members  of  the  Church, 
which  the  risen  Jesus  joined,  speaking  peace  and  giving  power,  saying 
as  He  breathed  on  them  *  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  my  Father 
hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  1  you.'  That  breath  from  the  lips  of  Him 
who  liveth  and  was  dead,  and  is  now  alive  for  evermore,  grown  to  a 
mighty  wind,  rushed  down  from  Heaven  at  Pentecost,  quickening, 
inspiring,  kindling  those  who  came  under  its  influence,  so  that  with 
great  power  they  bore  witness  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  I*ord  Jesus, 
and  great  grace  was  upon  them  all.  Are  we  not  all  of  one  accord 
here,  in  praying  that  we  may  be  re-commissioned  and  re-consecrated 
by  Him  who  is  highly  exalted  as  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  individually 
and  collectively  sent  by  Him  as  He  was  sent  by  the  Father,  and  that 
we  may  at  the  same  time  have  life,  spirit,  love,  power,  breathed  into 
us  by  Him  who  has  life  in  Himself." 


MODERATOR'S    ADDRESS. 

Delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the  Synod,  in  Victoria  Terrace 
Church,  Edinburgh,  May,  1885,  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  James 
Spence,  Auchinleck. 

Fathers  and  Brethren, — I  have  to  thank  you  very  cordially  for 
the  honour  you  have  now  done  me  in  appointing  me  to  preside  as 
Moderator  over  your  deliberations  during  the  present  meeting  of 
Synod.  The  position  to  which  you  have  called  me  is  one  for  which 
I  can  honestly  say,  I  regard  myself  singularly  unfit.  It  is  a  position 
which  requires  in  him  who  would  worthily  discharge  its  duties,  quali- 
ties which  I  fear  are  in  me  either  wholly  non-existent,  or  existent 
hitherto  in  an  entirely  undeveloped  condition.  I  feel  therefore  that 
I  require  in  a  very  especial  manner  to  throw  myself  on  your  kind  con- 
sideration and  forbearance,  and  I  do  so  now  in  the  confident  convic- 
tion that  the  same  courtesy  and  kindness  which  you  have  uniformly 
shown  to  my  predecessors  in  office  will  be  shown  also  to  me. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  year  that  has  passed  away  since  last 
meeting  of  Synod,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  may  be  described,  so  far  at 
least  as  our  little  body  is  concerned,  as  being  on  the  whole  unevent- 
ful. It  is  a  year  that  has  been  characterized  by  little  outward  change. 
In  the  good  providence  of  God,  no  one  of  the  ministers  connected 
with  this  Synod  has  been  removed  by  death.  No  preacher  has  been 
licensed  or  ordained  ;  no  minister  has  been  removed  from  one  con- 
gregation to  be  inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge  of  another.  No  one 
of  the  clerks  has  had  occasion  to  rise  to-night,  as  is  commonly  the 
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case,  to  intimate  any  change  either  in  the  way  of  addition  or  sub- 
straction  in  the  composition  of  his  Presbytery.     The  roll  of  ministers 
and  congregations  is  in  all  respects  the  same  to-night  as  it  was  twelve 
months  ago.      Moreover,  nothing  has  occurred  in  our  midst  during 
the  year  to  draw  down  on  us  the  special  attention  of  the  world.     We 
have  Had  no  prosecution  for  heresy,  nor  has  any  great  burning  question 
been  disturbing  the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  Church.     And  what  has 
thus  been  true  of  our  own  little  Church  has  been  true  in  a  great 
measure  also  of  the  other  and  larger  Churches  of  the  land.     The 
ecdesiastical — in  this  respect  very  unlike  the  civil  year — has  been 
unmarked  by  any  great  historic  events.     I  trust,  however,  that  the 
year  that  has  passed,  though  outwardly  uneventful,  has  been  for  our 
own,  and  also  for  the  other  Churches  of  the  land,  a  year  of  steady  pro- 
gress and  advance  towards  the  attainment  of  the  great  ends  for 
which  the  Church  exists  in  our  world,  m.,  the  promotion  of  the  glory 
of  God,  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  edification  of  the  body  of 
Christ — a  year  of  steady  advance  in  the  growth  of  Christian  knowledge, 
in  the  maturing,  deepening,  intensifying  of  Christian  life.     Would  that 
the  description  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  the  spiritual  state 
of  the  Churches  of  Palestine  during  a  similar  period  of  quiet  and 
peace,  were  also  a  true  description  of  our  own  and  other  Churches ! 
**Then  had  the  Churches  rest  throughout  all  Judaea  and  Galilee  and 
Samaria,  and  were  edified,  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied." 

I  have  expressed  the  hope  that  the  past  year  has  been  for  our  own 
and  other  Churches  one  of  steady  progress  and  advance.     But  whether 
it  has  been  so  or  not,  you  will  at  least  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that 
this  is  what  ever>'  true  Christian  Church  should  aim  at  and  strive  after, 
that  a  stale  of  steady  progress  and  advance  is  the  normal  condition  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth.     Here  what  is  true  of  the  individual 
Christian  man,  is  equally  true  of  that  collective  community  of  Christ- 
ian men  which  we  call  the  Church.     The  normal  condition  of  a 
Christian  man  is  not  to  be  going  backward,  nor  even  to  be  standing 
still,  but  to  be  going  ever  onward  and  forward.     What  he  should  al- 
ways aim  at  is  growth,  progress,  advance — growth  in  knowledge,  growth 
in  grace,  growth  in  holiness  and  likeness  to  Christ     "  Grow  in  the 
grace  and  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,"     "  That 
we  may  grow  up  in  all  things  unto  Him  who  is  the  Head,  even  Christ" 
"  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were  already  perfect ; 
but  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind,  and 
stretching  forward  unto  the  things  which   are   before,  I  press  on 
toward  the  goal,  unto  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus."     "Let   us  go   on  unto   perfection,"  such  ought  to   be  the 
watchword  and  motto  of  all  Christian  men,   and  this  too,  "I^t 
OS  go  on  unto  perfection,"  ought  to  be  the  grand  watchword  and 
motto  of  all  Chrisdan  Churches.     That  is  to  say,  they  are  not  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  progress  they  may  have  already  made,  nor  with 
the  standard  of  attainment  they  may  have  already  reached,  but  are  to 
be  constantly  and  earnestly  striving  after  yet  greater  progress  and 
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still  loftier  attainments,  after  a  nearer  approach  and  a  closer  conform- 
ity to  their  divine  Exemplar  and  Ideal. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged,  it  is  indeed  a  commonplace  of  our 
preaching,  that  nothing  can  be  worse  for  a  Christian  man  than  a  state  of 
self-satisfaction — a  state  of  complacent  contentment  with  his  present 
spiritual  condition,  a  feeling  that  he  has  fully  attained  and  is  already  per- 
fect. And  it  is  equally  true,  that  no  state  can  be  worse  or  more  unhealthy 
for  a  Christian  Church,  than  that  in  which  she  is  perfectly  satisfied  either 
with  her  past  attainments  or  her  present  condition,  in  which  she  fancies 
that  she  has  attained  perfection  either  in  the  sphere  of  doctrine  or  in 
the  sphere  of  duty  and  of  life.     Such  a  feeling  will  necessarily  tend  to 
paralyze  her  best  energies,  to  deaden  and  destroy  her  highest  life. 
The  most  satisfactory  condition  of  a  Christian  man  is  that  in  which 
there  is  habitually  cherished  by  him  a  deep  sense  of  remaining  im- 
perfection, leading  to  a  holy  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  with  the 
present,  and  prompting  to  earnest  efforts  after  something  better  and 
higher  in  the  future.     And  this  too  will  ever  be  the  healthiest  and 
most  satisfactory  condition  in  which  a  Christian  Church  can  find  herself 
— that,  namely,  in  which  she  cherishes  a  deeply  rooted  conviction  of 
the  many  imperfections  that  still  cleave  to  her,  and  so  is  stirred  up  to 
earnest  desire  and  effort  in  the  direction  of  making  her  future  brighter 
and  better  and  more  perfect  than  her  past  has  ever  been.     Her  proper 
attitude  is  that  indicated  in  the  words  already  quoted,  "  Forgetting 
the  things  which  are  behind,  and  stretching  forward  unto  the  things 
which  are  before,"  that  is,  her  face  should  not  be  mainly  turned  in 
the  backward  direction,  nor  her  eye  mainly  fixed  upon  the  past,  but 
her  face  should  be  chiefly  and  most  frequently  turned  in  the  forward 
direction,  her  eye  most  steadily  fixed  on  the  future,  on  the  future  per- 
fection, on  the  future  glory.     The  chief  object  and  aim  of  the  Church 
ought  never  to  be  to  reproduce  in  her  present  the  exact  features  and 
lineaments  of  any  period  of  her  past,  even  the  brightest  and  the  best. 
The  purest  and  the  best  periods  of  the  Church,  those  even  in  which 
her  attainments  were  the  highest  and  her  agreement  with  the  Scrip- 
ture model  most  complete,  had  their  imperfections  and  their  faults  ; 
and  to  rest  satisfied  simply  with  conformity  to  these,  would  be  to  rest 
far  short  indeed  of  what  ought  ever  to  be  the  ultimate  goal  and  aim 
of  all  the  strivings  of  the  Church,  absolute  perfection.     The  proper 
model  for  the  imitation  of  the  Church  is  not  herself  at  any  period  of 
her  history  in  the  past,  but  her  risen  and  glorified  Lord     The  pattern 
according  to  which  the  Church  of  the  present  should  ever  strive  to 
form  herself  is  not  the  Church  of  the  Reformation,  first  or  second, 
not  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  not  the  Church  of  the  early 
Christian  centuries,  nor  even  the  apostolic  Church  itself.     Not  one 
of  these  separately,  nor  all  of  them  together,  can  supply  her  with  the 
perfect   type  of  what  a  Christian   Church  should  be.      Her  great 
Example  and  Pattern  ought  therefore  to  be  none  other  than  Christ 
Himself,  and  these  others  only  so  far  as  they  have  been  enabled  to 
imitate  and  resemble  Him.     She  should  never  be  content  with  any- 
thing less,  with  anything  lower  than  this — perfect  resemblance  to 
Christ — "  until  we  all  attain  unto  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
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knowledge  of.  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  full  grown  man,  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  Onward  and  forward, 
therefore,  onward  and  upward,  let  her  motto  ever  be  "  Let  us  go  on 
unto  perfection." 

This  obligation  to  strive  after  perfection  rests  upon  the  Chnrch  in 
all  ages,  and  extends  to  all  the  varied  spheres  of  her  activity,  to  all 
the  manifold  departments  of  her  life,  to  her  doctrine,  her  worship, 
her  government,  her  discipline,  her  methods  of  interpreting  the  Scrips- 
tures,  her  methods  of  defending,  exhibiting  or  preaching  the  truth, 
her  methods  of  missionary  activity  at  home  and  abroad.  In  none 
of  these  departments  has  she  yet  reached  the  farthest  limit  of  possible 
progress.  In  all  of  them  there  is  room  for  advance  to  a  higher  stage 
of  attainment  than  any  she  has  yet  reached.  In  regard  to  all  of  them 
therefore,  the  obligation  lies  upon  her  to  go  on  unto  perfection.  At 
present,  however,  I  can  only  allude,  and  that  briefly,  to  two  depart- 
ments in  which  it  is  ever  incumbent  on  the  Church  earnestly  and 
strenuously  to  endeavour  to  go  on  unto  perfection — (i)  The  depart- 
ment of  doctrine  or  theology,  (2)  The  department  of  duty  or  life. 

(i)  The  Church  should  strive  to  go  on  unto  perfection  in  her  the- 
ology.    Her  theology  ought  to  be  a  growing  and  gradually  progres 
sive  thing,  ever  developing  with  the  ages,  ever  approaching  as  the 
centuries  roll  on  nearer  to  symmetrical  completeness  and  perfection. 
To  this  it  may  be  objected,  indeed  often  is  objected,  that  the 
Church  already  has  a  perfect  theology ;  that  in  the  Creeds  and  Con- 
fessions of  Faith   and  other  systematic  exhibitions  of  Bible  truth 
which  are  the  result  of  the  sanctified  thought  and  labour  of  her 
greatest  minds  throughout  the  past  ages  of  her  histor)%  and  into  the 
fjossession  of  which  she  has  entered  as  her  precious  and  permanent 
inheritance,  that  in  these  she  already  possesses  a  theology  which  has 
all  the  elements  of  completeness  and  perfection,  that  she  can  desire 
nothing  better,  hope  for  nothing  higher  in  this  department  than 
what  she  has  already  attained  unto.     It  is  said,  moreover,  that  the- 
ology, unlike  the  secular  sciences,  is  not  a  progressive  science  (which 
is  really  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is  no  true  science  at  all),  or  if  pro- 
gressive at  the  first,  it  has  long  since  reached  the  farthest  limits  of 
its  progress  and  advance.     Now,  every  one  of  these  positions  I  do 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  meet  w^ith  a  decided  negative ;  I  am 
prepared  to  join  issue  with  those  who  maintain  them  at  all  points. 
No  system  of  theology  that  has  ever  yet  been  elaborated  by  the 
mind  of  man  is  altogether  perfect.     The  science  of  theology,  like 
every   true    science    is    progressive,   and    the  farthest   limit    of    its 
progress  has  not  yet  by  any  means  been  reached.     That  this  must  be 
so  will  api  ear  at  once  when  we  remember  two  facts,  neither  of  which 
will  be  seriously  denied  or  called  in  question  by  any  now  hearing  me, 
these  namely,  the  infinitude  of  the  truth  of  God,  the  finitude  of  the 
mind  of  man.     Our  theology — the  theology  which  is  embodied  in  our 
creeds  and  systems,  is  the  truth  of  God  as  apprehended  by  the  minds 
of  believing  men,  and  by  them  expressed  with  more  or  less  precision 
in  human  language.     Now  the  truth  of  God  is  like  God  Himself  in- 
finite.    All  the  great  truths  of  theology  either  deal  directly  with,  or 
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ultimately  run  up  into,  the  infinite.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mind  of 
man  which  apprehends  and  strives  to  grasp  this  infinite  truth  of  God 
is  finite,  limited  in  its  capacities  and  powers ;  and  as  the  finite  can 
never  from  the  very  nature  of  tlie  case  fully  comprehend  or  grasp  the 
infinite,  it  follows  that  the  finite  mind  of  man  can  never  perfectly  or 
adequately  comprehend  the  infinite  truth  of  God  Human  language, 
too,  can  only  very  partially  and  imperfectly  embody  or  express  this 
truth.  The  very  best  system  of  theology,  therefore,  which  has  ever 
been  constructed,  is  and  necessarily  must  be  imperfect — at  the  most 
only  an  approximation  and  approach  to,  not  an  adequate  expression 
or  full  exhibition  of,  the  perfect  truth.  Moreover,  as  the  mind  of 
man  is  not  only  finite,  but  also  in  our  present  imperfect  state  not  al- 
together free,  even  in  the  best,  from  prejudice  and  liability  to  error 
and  mistake,  the  best  human  system  will  not  only  be  imperfect  and 
defective,  but  will  also  contain  more  or  less  of  the  dross  of  human 
error  mixed  up  with  the  jmre  gold  of  God's  truth.  These  things 
being  so,  and  remembering  also  that  although  man's  finite  mind  can 
never  fully  grasp  God's  infinite  truth,  it  may  approach  ever  nearer 
and  nearer  to  a  perfect  apprehension  of  it,  we  see  at  once  that  there 
is  ample  room  for  indefinite,  yea,  may  we  not  say  endless  progress  in 
theology.  There  is  room  for  j)rogress  in  the  way  of  sifting  out  the 
errors  that  in  the  course  of  ages  may  have  got  mixed  up  with  the 
truth,  and  from  which  the  best  theological  systems  are  not  entirely 
free ;  and  room  for  progress  also  in  the  way  of  attaining  to  a  fuller 
apprehension  by  the  mind,  and  to  a  more  adequate  expression  in 
human  language,  of  the  perfect  truth  of  God.  There  may  be  progress 
in  the  way  of  elucidating  and  setting  forth  in  a  clearer  light  old  truths, 
and  progress  too  in  the  way  of  bringing  out  of  the  treasury  of  God's 
Word  new  truths — truths  which  were  always  there,  but  which  had 
never  been  discovered  or  perceived  before.  Now  if  this  progress  in 
theology  be  a  thing  possible  and  attainable,  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be, 
it  surely  must  be  the  sacred  and  solemn  duty  of  every  Christian 
church,  whether  great  or  small,  to  strive  after  it  with  all  her  heart  and 
soul  If  it  be  a  sacred  duty  incumbent  on  every  Christian  man  to 
strive  as  he  advances  in  life  to  attain  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
Christian  truth,  so  must  it  be  the  sacred  duty  of  every  Christion 
church  to  endeavour  as  the  ages  roll  on  to  acquire  a  growing  ac- 
quaintance with,  and  to  enter  upon  an  ever  fuller  and  more  complete 
possession  of,  the  truth  of  God. 

"  A  system  of  theology,"  says  Dr.  Cairns,  "is  the  human  reflex  of 
divine  revelation,  as  dealing  with  God,  Trinity,  incarnation,  atone- 
ment, spiritual  influence,  and  other  high  and  boundless  themes  that 
go  into  the  infinite  and  eternal.  Now  this  unfathomable,  inexhaus- 
tible idea,  cannot  be  fully  reflected  in  any  human  system;  and,  there- 
fore, if  faithful  to  itself  such  a  system  must  recognise  its  own  limita- 
tion, and  hold  itself  capable  of  being  improved There  is  no 

reason  why,  with  perfect  safety  to  all  the  grand  articles  of  Christian 
faith  which  make  up  the  deposit  of  revelation,  j^rogress  in  what  is 
confessedly  a  human  reproduction  of  Scripture  truth  (though  not 
without  Divine  help  and  grace),   should  not  go  forward.      Every 
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Christian  church,  every  Christian  seminary  is  bound  to  attempt  it, 
and  thus  through  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part, 
the  body  of  Christ  may  make  increase  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in 
love."* 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  in  opposition  to  what  I  have  now 
advanced,  that  we  have  in  the  Bible  at  least  an  altogether  perfect 
theology,  and  the  question  may  be  asked,  can  we  ever  hope  to  get 
funher  or  higher  than  that  ?     Can  we  ever  expect  to  reach  a  more 
perfect  theology  than  that  of  Peter  and  Paul  and  John,  than  that  of 
Christ  Himself?   To  this  question  I  would  reply  at  once,  No,  certainly 
we  cannot.     We  have  no  reason  to  expect  any  progressive  advance 
in    theology   through    any   revelation  of  spiritual  truth    additional 
to,  or  in  advance  of,  that  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.     In  the 
Bible,  we  have  ever)'  reason  to  believe,  we  have  God's  final  revela- 
tion of  Himself,  in  the  New  Testament  God's  last  word  to  man, 
•*  until  the  day  dawn  and  the  shadows  flee  away."     Nor  do  I  mean 
by  progress  in  theology,  by  the  development  and  growth  of  Christian 
doctrine  throughout  the  ages,  what  Cardinal  Newman  means  by  it, 
when  he  maintains,  as  he  does  in.  his  famous  work  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  Christian  Doctrine,  that  the  Church  has  inherent  in  herself 
-the  prerogative  and  power,  out  of  the  germinal  principles  of  truth 
contained  in  Scripture  to  evolve  new  truths,  to  develop  new  doctrines, 
to  define  new  dogmas,  so  as  really  to  add  to  the  truths  of  Scripture 
others  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture  at  all,  or  to  be  found 
there  only  in  their  germs  and  first  beginnings.     This  would  make 
the  theology  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  present  time  a  more  com- 
plete and  perfect  thing  than  the  theology  ofthe  New  Testament  itself, 
As  Dr.  Trench  puts  it,  "  This  is  a  theory  which  refusing  the  Scriptures 
as  first  and  last,  authoritative  in  and  limitary  of  the  Truth,  assumes 
that  in  the  course  of  ages  there  was  intended  to  be,  not  only  the 
discovery  of  the  truth  which  is   there,    but   also   by   independent, 
accretion  and  addition,  the  Jurther  growth  of  doctrine  besides  what  is 
there ;  which  recognises  such  accretions  when  they  fall  in  with  its 
own  notions,  for  legitimate  outgrowths,  and  not  as  indeed  they  are, 
for  noxious  misgrowths   of  doctrine ;    and  which  thus  makes   the 
Church  from  time  to  time  the  creator  of  new  Truth,  and  not  merely 
the  guardian  and  definer  and  drawer  out  of  the  old."     The  progress 
in  theology,  the  development  of  Christian  Doctrine  for  which  I  plead 
is  entirely  different  from  this,  different  not  only  in  degree  but  in 
kind.     All  true  progress  in  theology  must  proceed  not  in  the  direc- 
tion of  inventing  or  evolving  new  doctrines  not  found  in  nor  fairly 
deducible  from  the  Scriptures,  but  in  the  direction  of  finding  out 
and  elucidating  all  the  truths  which  have  been  embodied  in  this 
sacred  record,  of  bringing  forth  into  the  light  truths  which  were  in 
Scripture  from  the  beginning,  but  which  have  hitherto  remained  un- 
discovered, or  at  least  have  not  as  yet  been  duly  apprehended  or 
appreciated  by  the  Church.     As  the  writer  just  quoted  remarks, 
'*The  Church  is  not  a  creator  of  new  Truth,  but  merely  the  guardian 
and  definer  and  drawer  out  of  the  old.     This  is  all  that  she  assumes 

*  Catholic  Presbyterian,  Jan.  1881,  pp.  5,  6. 
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to  be ;  whatever  she  proclaims,  she  has  ever  the  consciousness  that 
she  is  proclaiming  it  as  the  ancient  Truth,  as  that  which  she  has  - 
always  borne  in  her  bosom,  however  she  may  not  have  distinctly  out- 
spoken it  till  now;  as  part  of  the  Truth  once  delivered  to  her,  though  ' 
it  may  be,  not  all  at  once,  apprehended  by  her."  ^  "^ 

The  Bible  may  be  compared  to  a  mine  the  wealth  of  which  is 
as  yet  unexhausted,  yea,  is  absolutely  inexhaustible.  Much  of  its  \ 
wealth  lies  on  the  surface  or  near  it,  and  has  already  been  garnered  \ 
and  secured  as  the  precious  heritage  and  permanent  possession  of  : 
the  Church.  But  while  much  of  its  wealth  lies  near  the  surface  and  ' 
is  easily  accessible,  much  also  lies  hidden  far  beneath  the  surface,  \ 
and  requires  time  and  labour  and  research  for  its  discovery.  Much,  j 
very  much  has  already  been  done  in  the  way  of  searching  this  mine  i 
and  bringing  to  light  its  hidden  treasures  of  truth,  but  in  this  field  1 
much  still  remains  to  be  done.  There  are  still  many  treasures  of  '\ 
truth  hidden  in  the  exhaustless  mine  of  God's  Word,  which  have  \ 
remained  undiscovered  even  by  all  the  sanctified  learning  and  re-  ; 
search  that  have  been  at  work  upon  it  throughout  the  ages  of  the  j 
past,  many  truths  still  lying  latent  in  the  field  of  Scripture,  hitherto  j 
unknown  and  unnoticed  by  the  Church.  And  surely  it  must  be  a  \ 
sacred  duty  binding  on  the  Church  in  all  ages,  and  as  much  bind*  \ 
ing  on  the  Church  at  the  present  time  as  at  any  period  of  the  past,  | 
to  apply  all  her  energies  to  a  more  thorough  exploration  of  the  mine  j 
of  Holy  Scripture,  so  as  to  enter  into  a  more  full  possession  of  aU  j 
the  treasures  of  truth  which  it  contains.  It  is  her  duty  to  hold  firm  J 
and  fast  what  she  already  has  acquired,  to  defend  the  treasure  of  j 
truth  she  already  possesses  with  all  earnestness  and  zeal  against  all 
assailants,  to  maintain  it  stoutly  against  all  who  would  rob  her  of  the  ■ 
priceless  possession.  And  never  was  this  duty  of  maintaining  and  , 
defending  the  truth  already  ascertained  and  acquired  more  incum-  ' 
bent  on  the  Church  or  more  necessary  than  at  the  present  time^ 
when  all,  even  the  most  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith 
are  vigorously  assailed  and  from  many  different  quarters  persistentlf  ! 
attacked,  when  the  most  sacred  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion are  openly  called  in  question  and  scornfully  denied.  Never  i 
was  there  a  louder  call  on  the  Church  than  now  to  contend,  yea,  ta  . 
contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints. 
"  Hold  fast  that  which  thou  hast  that  no  man  take  thy  crown  "  ;  this  j 
is  what  the  Spirit  saith  now  unto  all  the  churches.  But  while  it  j 
must  ever  be  the  duty  of  the  Church  thus  to  defend  against  all  \ 
assaults  what  she  already  has,  all  the  truth  which  under  the  guidance  -1 
of  the  Spirit  she  has  in  the  past  brought  out  of  the  Word  of  God,  it  ij 
is  no  less  her  duty  to  endeavour  under  the  same  guidance  to  add  to-  \ 
the  treasure  she  already  possesses  new  stores  of  truth  dug  out  of  the  \ 
same  exhaustless  mine,  that  thus  as  time  rolls  on  her  theology  maf  \ 
become  less  defective  and  one-sided,  more  symmetrical  and  complete  \ 
in  all  directions,  and  so  may  come  to  correspond  ever  more  and  *; 
more  nearly  to  the  divine  original.  ^ 

When  upwards  of  260  ago  years  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  about  to  i 

*  Trench,  Hulsean  Lectures,  2nd  edition,  1847,  pp.  81-2.  ' 


fast  where  they  were  left  by  that  great  man  of  Uod,  who 
ot  all  things.  This  is  a  misery  much  to  be  lamented  ;  for 
ey  were  burning  and  shining  lights,  yet  they  penetrated  not 
hole  counsel  of  God,  but,  were  they  now  living,  would  be 
to  embrace  further  light  as  that  which  they  first  received, 

you  to  remember  it  is  an  article  of  your  church  covenant 

be  ready  to  receive  whatever  truth  shall  be  made  known  to 
the  written  word  of  God-'"  Again  he  says,  "  II  God  reveal 
;o  you  by  any  other  instrument  of  His,  be  as  ready  to  re- 
i  ever  you  were  lo  receive  any  truth  by  my  ministry  ;  for  1 
'  persuaded  that  the  Lord  has  more  truth  and  light  yet  to 
it  out  of  His  Holy  Word.'"  These  words  were  true  when 
f  John  Robinson  in  the  meeting  house  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
I  the  year  i6zo,  and  they  arc  just  as  true  in  this  year  of  our 
5,  as  they  were  then.     "  I  am  verily  persuaded  that  the  Lord 

truth  and  light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  Holy  Word," 
ork  diligently  and  perseveringjy  for  the  bringing  forth  out  of 
>ly  Word  of  all  the  truth  that  may  still  lie  latent  and  un- 
1  in  it,  must  ever  be  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
)rk  this  to  call  forth  the  highest  energies  of  her  greatest 
t  a  work  too,  in  which  all,  even  the  Jiumblest  may  co-operate, 
>  which  every  true  Christian  Church,  our  own  umong  the 
lemniy  called  to  contribute  her  share. 

as  we  have  seen,  an  article  of  the  church  covenant  of  the 
ithers  that  they  should  receive  whatever  truth  might  be  made 
them  from  the  written  Word,  Now  this  is  precisely  the  attitude 

Church  should  always  assume  towards  any  new  truth  which 
iscovered  in  or  derived  from  the  Word  of  God.     She  should 

at  ail  times  to  receive  all  such  new  truth ;  it  is  her  part  to 
ordial  and  hearty  welcome,  not,  as  has  been  too  often  the  case 
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and  in  whose  sentence  we  are  to  rest,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Holj  t 
Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scripture.'*  It  is  no  valid  or  sufficient  objectioa  jr 
to  any  doctrine,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  this  or  that  h 
system  of  man,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dorl^  h 
that  it  does  not  form  one  of  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  .$: 
England,  or  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  within  the  compa«.^: 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  The  only  valid  objectioa  .^ 
that  can  be  brought  against  any  tenet  or  doctrine  of  theology  is  thai^[ 
it  is  contrary  to  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  when  that  ji] 
word  is  fairly,  properly,  and  impartially  interpreted.  To  the  law  and  |^; 
the  testimony,  to  God's  revelation  of  Himself  as  embodied  in  thai 
Holy  Scriptures,  to  this  and  not  to  any  human  exposition  or  exhiblpC. 
tion,  of  its  doctrines,  the  ultimate  and  decisive  appeal  must  ever  bd  |v 
What  is  new  in  theology  is  not  true  if  it  in  any  way  contradict  or  niai.! 
counter  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  but  if  it  harmonize  in  all  re-^ 
spects  therewith,  it  is  true  and  ought  to  be  accepted  by  the  Church  at j 
such,  even  though  none  of  the  creeds  of  Christendom  have  hitherto iC 
been  able  to  find  room  for  it,  yea,  though  all  of  them  should  condeniE^  .\ 
it  as  false  and  untrue.  .  ^ 

There  may  be  progress  in  theology  in  the  present  and  in  the  futurCi::  " 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  real  progress  in  this  depaxt^: ,! 
ment  in  the  past.  The  history  of  Christian  doctrine  from  thflf^  ^ 
Apostolic  age,  down  to  the  present  time,  is  a  history  of  gradual  pto»'  ^ 
gression,  of  slow  but  sure  and  steady  advance.  The  theology  of  the^  / 
Nicene  age  was  a  real  advance  on  the  somewhat  crude  and  nebuloiB  ."^ 
theology  of  the  first  three  centuries ;  the  theology  of  the  Reformation  |^' 
was  a  very  decided  advance  on  that  of  the  Nicene  period  and  the  i'^ 
Middle  ages ;  there  is  no  reason  why  the  theology  of  the  nineteendl  t^ 
century  should  not  be,  if  the  Church  is  true  to  herself  and  her  missioOt^^ 
it  will  be  an  advance  on  the  theology  of  the  Reformation  itself;  andL 
so  we  may  confidently  cherish  the  conviction  that  the  theology  ofl^ 
the  coming  centuries  will  be  a  great  advance  on  the  theology  of  thi&  j"^. 
I  do  not  indeed  anticipate  that  any  progress  to  be  made  in  the  coiii-|^ 
ing  centuries  will  effect  a  radical  change  in  the  presently  recei 
system  of  theological  belief,  as  embodied  in  the  creeds  of  the  vari 
Christian  Churches,  and  accepted  by  the  general  consent  of 
Christian  world,  at  least  in  its  great  fundamental  principles  and  lead*]^^' 
ing  outlines.  The  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  such.  ' 
doctrines  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  Incamft^: 
tion.  Vicarious  Atonement,  Justification  by  Faith,  Original  sin,  the-. 
need  of  efficacious  divine  influence  for  regeneration  and  sanctificatio^]  ^ 
these,  and  others  that  might  be  named,  have,  through  the  discussiooaj  > 
and  conflicts  of  the  past,  been  so  conclusively  established, 
placed  on  so  firm  and  unassailable  a  basis,  that  no  discovery  of  dm^ 
tuture  nor  any  investigations  hereafter  to  be  made,  are  in  the  leai^ 
likely  to  disprove  or  ^overthrow  them.  Future  investigations  inlflp:  ^ 
Scripture  may  help  to  shed  fresh  light  even  upon  these  great  founda^ 
tion  truths,  and  enable  us  to  understand  them  better  than  now  we  do^  ^- 
in  their  manifold  connections  and  relations,  but  that  it  will 
the  effect  of  altering  them  in  any  essential  particular  I  do  not  for 
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moment    believe.     They  are  among  the   things  which  cannot    be 
riiaken  and  which  therefore  will  remain.     All  future  progress  in  the- 
ology will  therefore  have  to  proceed  from  these  great  truths  as  its 
starting  point  and  advance  on  their  lines.     This,  indeed,  is  the  law 
of  all  true  progress.     It  is  not  revolutionary  in  its  character,  breaking 
ail  at  once  and  wholly  with  the  past,  unsettling  and  overthrowing 
altogether  what  it  has  established  and  approved,  but  adopting  and 
tddng  up  all  that  is  good  and  genuine  in  the  past,  it  proceeds  from 
this  as  a  point  of  departure,  advances  along  the  lines  thus  marked 
oot  for  it  to  take  further  steps  in  the  forward  direction,  to  go  on  unto 
perfection.     And  this  is  as  true  of  progress  in  theology  as  it  is  of 
progress  in  any  other  sphere.    While,  however,  we  do  not  expect  that 
the  future  will  bring  with  it  any  revolutionary  changes  in  theology, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  confidently  anticipate  in  the 
ages  yet  to  come  very  real  and  decided  progress  in  every  depart- 
ment  of    this   sacred   science.      No    astronomer    of    the    present 
day   has  any  expectation    that    the  discoveries    hereafter    to    be 
made,   will    ever  overthrow   the  leading  principles  of  the   Coper- 
nican  system,  or  disprove  the   great   law  of  gravitation  :    does  he 
therefore  look  for  no  fresh  discoveries  in  this  field,  does  he  expect 
no  progress  to  be  made  by  his  science  through  all  coming  time? 
Assuredly  this  is  not  the  case.     In  like  manner,  no  theologian  who 
thinks  soberly  as  he  ought  to  think  will  look  for  any  discovery  to  be 
made  in  the  field  of  theological  inquiry  which  will  undermine  or 
overthrow  any  of  the  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  creed  : 
bat  is  it  wholly  vain  and  hopeless  on  that  account  to  anticipate  any 
fresh  discovery  or  to  look  for  any  more  progress  than  that  which  has 
already  been  made  ?     Verily  no.     The  Spirit  of  God  abideth  with 
His  Church  throughout  the  ages.     His  guidance  and  working  do  not 
belong  exclusively  to  the  past.     "  The  power  of  His  grace  is  not 
passed  away  with  the  primitive  times,  as  fond  and  faithless  men 
imagine.''^     The  Church  of  the  present  has  the  same  promise  of  the 
Spirit  to  guide  her  into  all  the  Truth  that  the  Church  of  the  Fathers, 
or  the   Church  of  the  Reformation  had.     Why  then,  with  God's 
infinite  Truth  to  be  studied  and  appropriated,  with  an  inexhaustible 
Bible  to  be  explored  and  searched  into,  with  an  ever  present  Spirit 
to  aid  her  in  all  her  investigations  and  searchings,  why  should  not 
the  Church  make  progress  in  her  theology  in  the  present  and  the 
fdtUTC  just  as  she  has  done  in  the  past  ?     Why  should  not  her  path 
m  this  department,  as  in  every  other,  be  as  the  shining  light  which 
diineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  ? 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  topic  by  (luoting  the  weighty 
•ords  of  Dr.  Flint,  occurring  in  an  article  contributed  by  him  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review,  which  seem  to  me  to  express 
very  clearly  and  forcibly  the  real  truth  in  regard  to  this  important 
matter  :  **  The  Church  should  show  that  it  has  a  thorough  conviction 
that  God's  revelation  of  Himself  in  Scripture  as  well  as  in  nature  is 
Bot  only  true  and  capable  of  abiding  the  severest  scrutiny,  but  that 
it  is  also  an  inexhaustible  source  of  truth.  Churches  often  forget 
'  Maton,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  "The  City  of  God"  p.  371. 
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that  it  is  their  duty  not  only  to  retain  the  religious  truth  which  hat 
been  transmitted  to  them,  but  to  increase  it  by  ever  fresh  and  fuller  j 
studies  of  all  God's  disclosures  of  Himself;  that  it  is  their  duty  to  be 
constantly   deepening,   enlarging,    and    improving    their    theology* 
There  can  hardly  be  a  more  serious  danger.     It  is  by  an  ever-growing^ , 
appropriation  and  application  of  the  truth  which  God  has  revealed 
that  a  church  advances  towards  the  realisation  of  its  ideal  and  mission, 
and  the  appropriation  and  application  of  truth  pre-suppose  its  appnre* 
hension.     A  church  which  rests  satisfied  with  the  acquisitions  which  \ 
former  generations  have  drawn  from  Nature,  Providence,  and  Scrip*  -] 
ture — which  does  not  seek  to  add  to  the  old  treasures  stored  up  in- 
its  creeds,  catechisms,  and  dogmatic  systems,  new  treasures — may  be 
orthodox,  may  have  espoused  as  yet  no  grievous,  positive  falsehood;:.] 
but  its  whole  attitude  towards  the  truth  is  a  wrong  one.     It  is  at  heait-^ 
disloyal  to  the  truth  and  dead  to  the  love  of  it ;  and  once  a  church  i 
dead  and  disloyal  to  the  truth,  it  will  soon  be  dead  and  disloyal  to  all 
that  is  good.     When  a  church  loses  that  Jove  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in. 
Christ,  which  constrains  it  to  seek  in  Him  ever  new  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge ;  when  it  comes  to  look  with  suspicion  on 
new  discoveries  and  to  discountenance  the  spirit  of  independent  and  i 
original  investigation ;  when  theological   research  and  theological 
learning  are  the  last  things  it  strives  to  encourage  ;  that  church  is  not 
far  from  the  terrible  condition  in  which  errors  are  justified  and  lies  i 
embraced.      Every  such   church    practically   and  most  powerfully*  l] 
teaches  Agnostic  disbelief  in  spiritual  truth.     Every  such  church  pre-- 1. 
sents  its  theology  in  a  light  admirably  calculated  to  make   men  *^ 
conclude  that  it  is  a  sham  science — a  pretended  exposition  of  the  •? 
unknown  and  the  unknowable.     Every  church,  on  the  other  hand,  \[ 
which  seeks  earnestly  more  and  more  divine  light — which  welcomes  V' 
what  is  new  in  theology,  if  it  be  true — which  encourages  fresh  and  ;^' 
original  theological  speculation,  if  only  it  be  sincere  and  reverent—  Y 
cannot  but  bear  a  powerful  practical  testimony  that  theology  is  real.  ^' 
and  vital  knowledge  and  eminently  worthy  of  study.     I  have  great 
regard  for  Calvin,  I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Coii*^^ 
fession ;  but  I  utterly  disbelieve  the  notion — which  I  regard  as  one=?  ' 
of  the  most  i)owerful  causes  of  Agnosticism — that  theology  came  to  ^ 
a  stop  with  Calvin  and  the  Westminster  Confession.     I  believe,  on^ 
the  contrary,  that  the  human  mind  scarcely  ever  worked  moie^ 
energetically  or  successfully  in  the  fields  of  theological  science  thaii^  ^ 
it  has  been  working  during  the  nineteenth  century — entire  theological:^  ^ 
sciences,  like  Biblical  Theology  and  Comparative  Theology,  havii^~    "^ 
been  built  up  almost  from  the  foundations  within  that  period.     Am 
there  are  still  in  theology  worlds  to  conquer  by  the  human  mind 
divinely  guided  and  enlightened.     *  There  remainetb  yet  much  land^ 
to  be  possessed.' "  ^ 

(2)  Your  time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  at  all  upon  the  other f^ 
topic  to  which  I  referred.     In  regard  to  it  a  sentence  or  two  will  havfrj 
to  suffice  at  present     It  is  not  enough  that  the  Church  should  haveo 
a  pure  and  perfect  theology,  pure  unadulterated  truth  to  preach  to  ^^ 
'  Briiish  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review^  JaDuary,  1881,  pp.  xo-12. 
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uracter,  in  tiis  pure  ana  goa-UKe  me.  ao  wiiiie  it  certainiy 
ndcd  that  the  Church  should  reveal  Christ  to  men  by  the 
e  speaks  to  them  about  Him,  ft  was  also  intended  that  the 
Quid  have  in  the  Church  herself,  in  the  character  and  life  of 
ibeis,  a  real  revelation  of  Christ.  It  has  been  strikingly  said 
inguished  living  theologian,  in  a  recent  noik,'  that  just  as 
i  while  here  on  earth  could  say,  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath 

Father,"  so  the  Church,  when  at  any  time  she  reviews  her 
ation  of  herself,  should  be  able  to  say,  "  He  that  hath  seen 

seen  my  risen  Lord."  This,  at  least,  is  the  lofty  ideal  which 
irch  should  ever  set  before  herself  and  earnestly  strive  to 
4he  exhibition  before  the  world  in  the  character  and  life  of 
lembers  of  the  perfect  likeness  of  Christ,  that  men  of  the 
ij  be  able  to  say,  after  coming  into  contact  with  Christian 
[  Christian  churches,  "  Now  we  know  better  than  ever  we  did 
hat  Christ  must  be."  All  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is 
x«n  for  indefinite  growth  and  progress  liere.  It  is  to  be 
lat  oftentimes  what  strikes  the  world  most  in  contemplating 
rch  is  not  likeness  but  unlikeness  to  her  Lord.  At  anyrate 
lo  church,  not  even  the  purest  and  the  best,  that  has  attained 
ing  like  perfection  in  this  department.  Here  it  must  be  con- 
ith  sorrow  and  shame  that  in  all  the  churches,  in  our  own  as 

in  any  other,  the  actual  lags  wofully  far  behind  the  ideal, 
tice  falls  miserably  far  below  the  profession.  In  regard  to 
mportant  matter,  all  Christian  churches  should  be  continually 
)  each  other,  by  word  and  deed,  "  Let  us  go  on  unto  perfec- 
rhat  church  is  of  all  others  the  best  which  in  the  most 
nanner  reveals  Christ  to  the  world,  most  faithfully  exhibits 
I  about  Christ  in  her  doctrine  and  her  preaching,  and  most 
ly  and  completely  reproduces  the  image  of  Christ  in  her  life. 

nothiiiE  oerhans  which  is  so  ereata  hindrance  to  the  Dronress 
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pensate  or  make  up.  The  more  holy  and  Christ-like  therefore  the 
Church  becomes,  the  more  successful  will  she  be  in  her  great  world- 
wide mission.  The  less  holy  and  the  less  like  Christ  she  is  content  to 
remain,  the  less  successful  will  she  be.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  the 
great  mediaeval  theologian,  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  very  well  illus- 
trates this  point.  On  one  occasion  he  paid  a  visit  to  Pop>e 
Innocent  IV.  at  Rome,  and  the  pontiff,  to  honour  his  distinguished 
visitant,  took  him  to  see,  among  other  things,  his  treasury.  Pointing 
with  evident  satisfaction  to  the  great  sums  of  money  which  the 
faithful  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe  were  continually  pouring 
into  the  papal  exchequer,  the  pope  said  to  Thomas,  "  You  see  the 
days  have  long  since  gone  by  when  the  Church  had  to  say,  *  Silver 
and  gold  have  I  none.'  "  "  Yes,  holy  Father,"  was  the  striking  reply, 
"  and  the  days  have  long  since  gone  by,  too,  in  which  the  Church 
could  say  to  the  poor  helpless  paralytic,  '  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk.' "  The  Church  had  become  wealthier  with  the  ages,  but  she 
had  become  weaker,  too.  And  why  ?  How  was  it  that  the  Church 
had  been  shorn  of  her  former  beneficent  power  to  heal  the  sick  and 
save  the  lost  ?  She  had  become  worldly,  secular,  impure,  un-Christ- 
like,  and  so  her  energies  had  been  in  a  great  measure  paralyzed,  her 
power  to  benefit  and  bless  the  world  in  a  great  measure  destroyed. 
The  one  great  need  of  our  own  and  other  Churches  is  to  grow  in 
holiness,  to  advance  in  Christ-likeness  ;  and  let  us  be  well  assured  of 
this,  that  in  proportion  as  the  Church  advances  in  likeness  to  Christ, 
in  that  proportion  also  will  she  advance  in  the  conversion  of  the 
world  for  Christ. 


THE  UNITED  ORIGINAL  SECESSION  SYNOD. 

MEETING   AT    EDINBURGH,    MAY,    1 885. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Original  Secession  Synod  was 
held  in  Victoria  Terrace  Church,  Edinburgh,  on  Monday,  4th  May, 
and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  J.  Yuill,  Glas- 
gow, the  retiring  Moderator,  from  i  Timothy  iii.  16 — "  And  without 
controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  God  was  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the 
Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory."  After 
public  worship,  the  Synod  was  constituted  with  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  J.  Yuill,  Moderator,  and  the  roll  was  called  and  the  at- 
tendance of  members  marked.  It  was  thereafter  moved  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to  that  the  Rev.  Professor  James  Spence,  Auchinleck* 
be  appointed  Moderator  for  the  ensuing  year.  Professor  Spence 
took  the  chair  and  delivered  an  address  on  "Progress  in  Christian 
Doctrine  and  Duty."  The  following  are  the  members  of  Synod  for 
this  year : 
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PRESBYTERY  OF  AYR. 


Miniiten. 

Ruling  Elders. 

Congregations. 

Rev.  John  Robertson 

Mr.  Andrew  S.  Taylor 

Ayr 

Rev.  Professor  James  Spence 

Auchinleck 

Rev.  William  W.  Spiers 

Mr.  Andrew  Craig 

Darvcl 

Dromore 

Kilmarnock 

Rev.  Thomas  Robertson 

Mr.  John  Somerville 

Kilwinning 

Rev.  Alex.  Sroellie,  M.A. 

Mr.  Alex.  Murray 

Stranraer 
Toberdoney 

PRESBYTERY  OF  EDINBURGH 

'• 

Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  M.A. 

Mr.  James  Allan 

Carluke 

Rev.  John  Sturrock 

Mr.  Robert  Thomson 

Edinburgh 

Mr.  James  Anderson 
Mr.  John  Gouinlock 

Kirkcaldy 

Rev.  Thomas  Matthew 

Midlem 

PRESBYTERY  OF  GLASGOW. 

Rev.  Professor  W.  F.  Aitken.M.A.  Mr.  W.  C.  Murdoch 

Mains  St. ,  Glasgow 

Rev.  Alexander  J.  Yuill 

Mr.  Tames  Robertson 
Mr.  Wm.  Petcrkin, 

Lauriston,      Do. 

Rev.  John  M'Kay 
Rev.  Andrew  Miller 

Bridgeton,     Do. 

Mr.  William  Lyon 

Kirkintilloch 

Rev.  William  B.  Gardiner 

Mr.  Robert  Howie 

PoUokshaws 

Rev.  George  Anderson 

Seoni,  India 

Rev.  Ediyard  White 

Seoni,  India 

Kev.  John  Ritchie 

Mr.  James  Str^them 

Shottsbum 

PRESBYTERY  OF  PERTH  AND  ABERDEEN. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Ritchie 

Mr.  Charles  Joss 

Aberdeen 

Rev.  Alexander  Stirling 

Mr.  George  Smith 

Arbroath 

Rev.  Robert  Brash 

Birsay 

Rev.  James  Patrick 

Mr.  James  J .  Anderson 

Carnoustie 

Rev.  George  Anderson 

Coupar  Angus 

Rev.  Peter  M*Vicar 

Mr.  John  Matthew 

Dundee 

Rev.  William  M*Beath,  M.A. 
Rev.  Robert  Morton 
Rev.  Charles  S.  Findlay 


Mr.  William  M'Kenzie    Kirriemuir 

Olrig 
Perth 

Mr.  John  Coghill  Thurso 


The  Clerk  intimated  reasons  for  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Brash,  Birsay,  and  these  were  sustained  by  the  Synod.  Letters  were 
read  from  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Stuart,  Clare,  Moderator  of  the  Irish  Seces- 
sion Synod,  and  the  Rev.  John  F.  Moore,  M.A.,  Garmaney's  Grove, 
intimating  that  although  they  had  been  appointed  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing of  Synod,  they  felt  themselves  unable  to  cross  the  channel  It 
was  agreed  to  record  the  receipt  of  these  letters  and  to  express  regret 
at  these  brethren  being  unable  to  attend.  The  Clerk  submitted  a 
statement  ot  the  business  to  come  before  the  Synod  and  the  order 
in  which  it  was  proposed  to  take  it  up.  This  statement  was  received, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  follow  it  so  far  as  practicable.  A  Committee  on 
Bills  and  Overtures  was  appointed  to  receive  additional  papers — the 
Moderator,  Convener.  This  Committee  had  two  meetings,  and  sub- 
mitted two  reports  which  were  approved.  The  Rev.  John  Robertson, 
Ayr,  was  appointed  to  conduct  devotional  exercises  after  the  Synod 
had  been  constituted  on  Tuesday  morning ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Ritchie, 
Shottsbum,  received  a  similar  appointment  for  Wednesday  morning. 

o 
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The  Clerk  read  the  following  letters  from  the  Home  Secretary  by 
command  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  from  the  Secretary  of  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  acknowledging  receipt  of  the 
letters  of  condolence  sent  by  authority  of  Synod  on  the  occasion  of 
the  lamented  death  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Albany. 

Whitehall,  ^h  June,  1884. 

Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Queen  the  loyal  and  dutiful  Ad- 
dress  of  the  Synod  of  the  United  Original  Secession  Church  of  Scotland  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold,  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
K.G.  And  1  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
receive  the  Address  very  graciously. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Rev.  W.  B.  Gardiner.  (Signed)        W.  V.  Harcourt. 

Claremont,  Esher,  May  23r</,  1884. 
Sir  Robert  H.  Collins  has  received  the  commands  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Albany  to  thank  the  Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  United  Origixud 
Secession  Church  of  Scotland  for  their  kind  Address  of  sympathy. 

The  Synod  sat  till  a  late  hour  on  Thursday  evening,  and  transacted 
a  considerable  amount  of  business.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  business  that  came  under  the  attention  of  the  members : 

I.  FINANCE. — The  financial  statement  presented  this  year  was 
not  quite  so  cheering  as  in  the  year  preceding;  but  satisfactory 
reasons  were  assigned  for  the  falling  off.  And  when  the  wide-spread 
depression  of  trade  is  taken  into  account,  and  the  diminished  amount 
of  money  in  general  circulation,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  abundant 
cause  for  thankfulness  that  the  funds  are  in  such  a  good  condition. 
In  this  respect  the  Lord  has  been  mindful  of  us,  and  gives  us  good 
cause  to  hope  that  He  will  still  bless  us.  The  following  reports  on 
financial  matters  were  submitted  : — 

1.  The  Treasitrer*8  Statevicnt. — A  full  statement  detailing  the  intromissions  of 
the  Synod  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending  30th  April  was  laid  on  the  table,  and 
printed  copies  distributed  among  the  members.  Besides  giving  details  concerning 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  five  sanctioned  schemes  of  the  Synod,  there 
were  submitted  :  (i)  A  tabulated  account  of  the  different  funds  at  the  close  of  the 
financial  year  ;  (2)  A  statement  showing  the  amount  of  money  presently  invested  ; 
(3)  A  comparative  abstract  of  the  receipts  in  connection  with  each  of  the  funds, 
indicating  the  increase  or  decrease  on  each  ;  and  (4)  A  comparative  statement  of 
all  the  collections  and  contributions  of  a  purely  congregational  kind  for  the  past 
and  preceding  years.  The  certificate  subscribed  by  the  two  Auditors  appointed  by 
the  Finance  Committee  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  books  and  relative  vouchers 
was  read,  attesting  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts. 

2.  The  Finatue  Committers  Report, — The  annual  report  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee was  presented  by  the  Rev.  William  B.  Gardiner,  Convener,  and  is  as 
follows  : — 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Synod  to  manage  the  financial  department 
have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  a  report  on  the  year's  income  and  expenditure  ; 
acd  although  it  is  not  quite  so  cheering  as  that  which  they  had  the  privilege  of 
presenting  at  last  meeting,  still  there  is  enough  to  show  the  warm  interest  which 
thepeople  continue  to  take  in  the  Schemes  that  exist  by  Synodical  authority. 

Tne  total  receipts  for  the  year  from  all  sources  amount  to  ;f  1,510  los.  2d.  The 
previous  year's  receipts  were  ;f  1,901  3s.  gjd.  The  deficit  thus  shown  is  no  less 
than>^39o  13s  7^.  But  it  has  to  be  explained  that  in  the  revenue  of  the  preced- 
ing year  there  appears  a  sum  of  ;£'354  14s.  6d. — being  the  additional  amount  realised 
from  the  sale  of  Bank  shares  to  what  was  entered  as  the  nominal  value  of  the  shares 
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in  tlic  accounts  for  1882-83 — and  this  revenue  the  Committee  think  may  be  fairly 
regarded  as  quite  exceptional.  Keeping  this  out  of  view,  the  deficiency  in  the 
ordinary  sources  of  income  may  be  stated  as  £sS  '9s.  'id.  ;  and  taking  into 
account  the  many  adverse  circumstances  presently  affecting  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  the  reduced  wages  of  many  working  people,  the  wonder 
is  that  the  funds  have  been  so  well  sustained. 

For  several  years  past  your  Committee  have  had  to  report  the  receipt  of 
Le^ibcies  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  but  this  year  no  legacy  has  been  received. 
While  it  is  pleasant  not  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  chronicling  the  decease  of 
any  of  the  large-hearted  and  generous  supporters  of  our  Church,  the  absence  of 
any  large  sum  coming  in  this  way  to  your  Treasurer,  indicates  very  plainly  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  have  contributed  of  their  substance  with  no  sparing  hand 
for  augmenting  the  different  funds,  and  for  carrying  on  the  various  agencies  at 
work  under  the  Synod's  inspection  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  has  to  be  reported  in  reference  to  the  settlement  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Wilson's 
estate,  which  was  noticed  in  last  year's  report,  that  after  the  payment  of  certain 
legacies  and  necessary  expenses,  there  was  nothing  left  lor  the  Synod,  as  residuary 
legatee. 

The  Income  for  the  year  may  be  thus  classified  : — 

Cont^egational    Collections  and    Contributions   per   Col- 
lecting Cards  and  Family  Boxes jC^oS    9  0} 

Contributions  from  Bible  Classes,  Sabbath  Schools,  and 

Associations         a8  x6  6 

Donations     . .         . .                              . .         . .         . .         . .  363    i  o 

Interest  _                . .                                                              . .  1 30  16  1 1 

Realised  in  India    ..  ^ ao6    5  4) 

Cdlections  and  Contributions  of  Congregations  cor>nected 

with  the  Irish  Synod . .         . .         . .  46  19  3 

Subscriptions  by  J^Iembers  of  Widows'  Fund           . .         . .  23    o  o 

Sale  of  Book-cases,  Testimonies  &c 13    2  2 

jQiS^o  10    2 

In  the  comparative  statement  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  strictly  congregational 
revenue,  it  has  to  be  reported  with  regret  that  there  is  a  considerable  falling  off. 
All  the  funds  for  which  an  annual  collection  was  asked  by  the  Synod  show  a 
dcCTcase,  less  or  more.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  in  two  ways— yfrj/,  the  ab- 
sence of  Collections  from  several  congregations  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Minbter's 
Fund,  and  second,  the  appearance  of  two  year's  Collections  from  two  congregations 
in  last  year's  accounts.  It  is  not  so  satisfactory  to  note  that  no  fewer  than  19  of 
the  Congregations  show  a  greater  or  lesser  deficiency  in  the  amount  sent  in  for  all 
die  Funds  when  compared  with  their  contributions  for  the  year  preceding.  Pro- 
bably by  another  year  these  Congregations  may  regain  their  former  position  or 
shoot  £iir  ahead  of  anythmg  yet  attained. 

Looking  at  the  different  Schemes,  your  Committee  will,  as  usual,  give  a  summary 
of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  in  connection  with  each  Fund  : — 

1.  The  Synod's  Business  and  Hall  Fund. — The  receipts  for  the  year 
tmount  tO;£'i3i  9s.  id.,  and  this  sum  has  been  made  up  as  follows  : — Church-door 
Collections,  ^85  los.  od.  ;  Donations,  £z%  3s.  4d.  ;  Contribution  from  a  Bible 
Class,  14s.  ;  Collection  at  Synod  Sermon,  £\  os.  3d.  ;  Sale  of  Testimonies  and 
Rnks  of  Ecclesiastical  Procedure,  £\  14s.  2d.  ;  Sale  of  Hall  Book-cases  *&c. , 
;fii  8s.  ;  Interest,  ;f 5  19s.  4d. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  has  been  exceptionally  large,  through  the  fitting 
■pof  a  new  Book-case  for  the  Hall  Lii)rary.  It  is  as  follows: — Theological  Hall, 
i«  3s.  5d.  ;  Hall  Library,  ;f 42  7s.  6d.  ;  Official  Expenses,  ;f  34  14s  6d.  ;  Print- 
Be  Account,  £\<^  17s.  6d.  ;  Travelling  charges,  £^  12s.  ;  Additional  Outlay, 
j(70s.  iid. 

There  is  a  debit  balance  in  connection  with  this  Fund  of  £^(i  9s.  i|^. 

2.  The  Home  Mission  Fund. — The  income  for  the  year  has  been  ^157  9s.  5d. 
nd  has  come  from  the  following  sources — Church-door  Collections,  ;f  124  los.  9d. ; 
Cootribotions  from  Associations,  £z  lis.  ild. ;  Doiuitions,  £\%  12s.  ;  Interest, 
j(ii  14s.  9d. 

The  year's  outlay  has  been  :— Salaries  to  Supplement  Stipends  of  Ministers, 
jCxTo^  Gratoity  to  Missionary  in  YJ^msLxnodk,  £10 ;  Grants  for  Tracts,  ^[4. 
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3.  The  Mutual  Assistance  Fund. — The  year's  receipts  for  this  Fund 
to  ^268  13s.  5d.,  and  this  sum  has  been  derived  through  the  following  chai 
Church-door  Collections,  (including  subscriptions  uplifted  in  some  Congr 
monthly  or  quarterly),  ;f  225  2s.  9d. ;  Contribution  from  one  Associati 
Donations,  ;f  30  13s.  4d.  ;  Interest,  ;f  11  17s.  4d.  These  figures  added  tc 
balance  left  in  hand  after  last  year's  dividend  had  been  paid,  make  the 
presently  available  ;f  269  19s.  9d. 

4.  The  Foreign  Mission  Fund. — The  total  income  for  the  general 
Mission  Fund  has  reached  the  sum  of  ;f  428  8s.  1 1^. ,  and  is  made  up  in  the  f 
way  : — Church-door  Collections,  (including  Subscriptions  collected  from  1 
of  some  Congregations),  ;fi9i  os.  yd.  ;  Contributions  per  Family  Missioi 
£2t!  *2s.  6d. ;  Collections  from  Congregations  connected  with  the  Secessio 
of  Ireland,  (including  three  collections  received  after  last  year's  accou: 
closed),  ^30  IS.  ;  Contributions  from  Associations  £1"^  13s.  2^.  ;  Dc 
;f  105  IS.  lod.  ;  Realised  in  India,  £^i  is.  3d.  ;  Interest  on  amount  inve 
l8s.  7d. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  has  been  ;f  565  4s.  3d. ,  and  may  be  arrang 
— Salaries  and  Gratuity  to  Senior  Missionary,  jQ^TJ  3s.  ;  General  outlay 
£'^6  i8s.  ;  Official  expenses  at  home,  ;^I2  15s.  iid.  ;  Printing  account, 
Premiums  on  Life  Assurance,  £i<)  19s.  9d.  ;  Miscellaneous,  ;t  13  2s. 

The  debit  balance  against  this  Fund  is  no  less  than  ;f  331  6s.  2^. 

5.  The  Orphange  Fund. — The  receipts  for  the  year  amount  to  £ 
I  Jd.,  and  has  been  received  from  these  sources : — Donations  from  Ad< 
Orphans,  ;^40  os.  6d. ;  Contributions  from  Classes  and  through  a  F 
Edmburgh,  ;f  10  os.  9jd. ;  Donations,  ;^I9 ;  Collected  by  young  people  c 
with  five  of  the  Secession  Congregations  in  Ireland,  £1$  18s.  2d.  ;  Re 
India,  ;f  10  4s.  ;  Interest,  ;f  15  15s.  8d. 

The  year's  disbursements  have  amounted  to  ;fi22  7s.  9id.,  this  sun 
been  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Orphanage  at  Seoni. 

6.  The  Seoni  Mission  School  Fund. — The  income  for  the  year  '. 
;f  259  4s.  lojd.  This  amount  has  been  thus  made  up  : — Collected  at  M 
Meetings  in  five  Congregations,  ;^8  is.  5d.  ;  Raised  by  Collecting  Cards. 
9d.  ;  Contributions  from  Schools  and  Classes,  £\  i6s.  7d.  ;  Donati* 
Realised  in  India,  £iSS  ^*  ^i^* 

The  year's  outlay  has  amounted  to  ;f  269  5s.  2d. ,  the  whole  of  this  wit! 
ception  oi£6  12s.  id.,  having  been  expended  on  the  teaching-staff  and 
expenses  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Seoni  School,  and  ke< 
property  in  good  repair. 

The  debit  balance  against  this  fund  is  still  large,  being  £2^%  4s.  iid. 

7.  The  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund. — The  income  for  the 
amounted  tO;f86  13s.  24d.,  and  has  attained  this  figure  chiefly  through  tl 
of  the  Biennial  Church-door  Collection,  and  the  interest  derived  on  th< 
invested.  The  Collections  received  from  1 9  Congregations  have  yielded  £^ 
Donations  have  been  sent  in  to  the  amount  of  ^7  los.  The  Interest  ha: 
£zb  19s.  8d. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  has  been  ;f  35  8s. 

8.  The  Ministers'  Widows  and  Orphans'  Fund.— The  receipt 
year  in  connection  with  this  Fund  have  been  £$2  2s.  3d.,  and  these  have  b 
up  as  follows — Subscriptions  from  meml>ers,  ;f  23  ;  Church-door  Collect 
three  Congregations,  ;^4  0s.  6d.;  Donation,  ;f  5;  Interest,  ;jf 20  is.  9d. 

Nothing  has  been  paid  out  of  this  Fund  in  course  of  the  year. 

9.  The  Students  and  Bursary  Fund.— The  year's  income  1 
£1$  9s.  lod.,  and  is  made  up  by  Donations  and  Interest  From  the  form 
the  receipts  have  been;^ 7  ;  and  from  the  latter,  £^  9s.  lod. 

The  outlay  for  the  year  has  amounted  to  £2b  8s.  6d.,  and  has  consi 
Bursaries,  £21 ;  Grant  to  an  Arts  Student,  ^^4;  Incidental  expenses,  £1  \ 

The  careful  scrutiny  of  the  printed  accounts  will  show  that  for  the  finai 
just  closed 

The  amoont  received  has  been /i,5zo  z< 

The  Amoont  expended,  including  the  Matnal  Assistance  dividend,  1,654  V 

Skewing  that  the  year's  Expenditure  has  exceeded  the  Income  by  /X44    < 
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In  dosing,  the  committee  have  only  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  Synod  to 
the  need  of  larger  contributions  in  aid  of  the  Synod's  Business  and  Hall  Fund, 
and  to  state  that  the  total  amount  presently  at  the  credit  of  the  Synod  is  : — 

Investments       ;f 2,880    o  o 

Balance  in  Qydesdale  Bank 491  13  4I 

Cash  in  advance  to  Foreign  Mission  ..         ..         155  19  5 

Cash  in  advance  to  **  Magazine "  Committee       ..  15    o  o 

Submitted  in  name  of  Finance  Committee  by 

\ViLLiAM  B.  Gardiner,  Convener. 
Pollokshaws,  28/y5  A/>H/,  1885. 

The  Clerk  also  read  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee  recently 
held,  when  it  was  resolved  to  uplift  a  Bond  for  £400,  at  Whitsunday  ensuing,  and 
place  that  amount  into  the  Bank  account,  to  meet  the  expenditure  in  connec- 
tioQ  with  Foreign  Mission  work  in  course  of  the  year.  The  amount  proposed  to 
be  nplilted  consists  of  £120  of  surplus  money  belonging  to  the  Foreign  Mission 
Fddo,  along  with  £2So  of  the  amount  invested  in  connection  with  the  Orphanage 
Fond. 

III.  T^  Report  anerU  GolUcting  Cards  and  Boxes.  — The  Reix>rt  of  money  obtained 
by  means  of  Collecting  Cards  and  Family  Mission  Boxes  was  submitted  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Stirling,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  commercial  depression,  thus  tending  to  coun- 
teract  financial  prosperity  in  Church,  as  in  other  matters  of  importance.  It  is  giatify- 
ing,  however,  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  contributions  by  means  of  Family  Boxes  and 
CoUectii^  Cards  have  come  up  beyond  my  anticipations,  although  not  quite  so 
laige  as  those  of  last  or  preceding  year.  As  in  former  years,  the  Box  Labels  and 
Collecting  Cards  have  been  distributed  throughout  our  congregations,  and  for  the 
most  part  have  been  used.     The  following  is  the  result — 

The  amount  raised  by  means  of  Family  Boxes  in  aid  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Fund  is;£'37  12s.  6d.  Last  year  it  was  £s^b  13s.  10.,  thus  showing  a  deficiency  for 
the  present  year  of  £^  is.  4d. 

The  amount  collected  by  means  of  Collecting  Cards  in  aid  of  the  Seoni  Mission 
School  Fund  is  £%<)  6s.  9d.  Last  year  it  was  ^103  15s.  yd.  thus  showing  a  de- 
fidency  for  the  present  year  oi  £14  8s.  icxl.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  one  of 
oor  congregations  there  has  been  raised  by  means  of  the  Cards  £'^  17s.  which, 
however,  was  too  late  in  being  forwarded  to  be  included  in  present  year's  report. 
The  money,  nevertheless,  was  raised,  and  in  reality  this  reduces  the  present  year's 
deficiency  tO;f  10  lis.  lod. 

In  five  of  the  congregations  belonging  to  the  Irish  Synod,  Collecting  Cards  in 
aid  of  the  Seoni  Orphanage  were  used,  and  the  amount  raised  is  £15  i8s.  2d. 
Last  year  the  amount  raised  was;f  1 1  i8s.,  thus  showing  a  gratifying  increase  for  the 
present  year  oi£^  os.  2.  The  total  amount  raised  by  both  Synods  is;^i42  17s.  5d. 
Last  year  the  total  amount  was  ;f  153  i6s.  3d.  which  shows  a  deficiency  for  the 
present  year  of  ;^io  i8s.  lod.  The  following  are  the  items  of  expenditure  in 
connection  with  the  management  of  the  scheme. — Box  Labels,  &c.  £\  4s.  6d. ; 
Collecting  Cards  ;fi  5s. ;  Postage,  &c.  8s.  ;  Total  £2  17s.  6d.  This  leaves  a  net 
pnfit  of  £\Af>  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Foreign  Mission  and  Seoni  School 
Fands. 

Taking  all  things  into  account,  this  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  our  most  gratifying 
aad  encoaraging  Reports.  But  for  the  all  but  universal  growing  depression  in 
hade  throughout  the  year  now  closed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  increase 
ialead  of  a  deficiency  would  have  been  reported.  When  we  consider  that  *'  the 
dferandthe  gold  are  the  Lord's,"  and  that  He  has  the  hearts  of  all  in  His 
kmds,  there  is  every  inducement  to  persevere  with  this  scheme,  in  the  humble 
^le  that  the  future  will  be  more  prolific  than  the  past. — Respectfully  submitted 
by  *  Alexander  Stirling. 

Arbroath,  \st  May^  1885. 

After  receiving  the  Synod  Treasurer's  Statement  and  the  Report  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobarl, 
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seconded  by  Mr.  John  Coghill,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the 
Treasurer's  Statement  of  the  year's  finances  be  received  with  a  feel- 
ing of  deep  gratitude  to  the  Lord  for  the  liberality  shown  by  the  people 
in  contributing  of  their  substance  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
Synod  Funds  ;  that  the  Finance  Committee's  Report  be  adopted  and 
printed  in  the  Magazine  ;  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given 
to  the  Committee,  and  especially  to  the  Convener,  for  their  assiduous 
attention  to  the  Financial  Department  of  the  Church  ;  and  that  the 
Committee  be  re-appointed — Mr.  Gardiner,  Convener.  It  was  also 
agreed  to  approve  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Finance  Committee  to 
uplift  the  bond  for  ;^4oo,  in  order  to  meet  current  expenditure,  and 
it  was  remitted  to  the  Committee  to  carry  this  into  effect 

When  Mr.  Stirling's  Report  had  been  read,  it  was  moved  by  the 
Rev.  John  Ritchie,  seconded  by  Rev.  John  M'Kay,  and  cordially 
agreed  to,  that  the  Report  be  received  with  much  satisfaction  and 
printed  in  the  Magazine ;  that  Mr.  Stirling  be  heartily  thanked  for 
attending  to  this  method  of  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Mission 
Funds,  and  that  he  be  re-appointed  to  take  charge  of  this  Scheme, 
with  instructions  to  issue  the  Cards  and  Boxes  this  year  for  the  same 
object  as  formerly. 

II.  THE  ORIGINAL  SECESSION  MAGAZINE.— A  letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  George  Jack,  who  is  at  present  travelling  on  the 
Continent,  expressive  of  his  regret  at  having  no  formal  report  on  the 
Magazine  prepared  for  the  Synod,  and  intimating  that  the  circula- 
tion of  the  periodical  was  still  well  sustained.  Mr.  Morton  was  also 
heard  in  regard  to  the  same  matter. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  John  Robertson,  seconded  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Hobart,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  accept  of  Mr.  Jack's 
letter  instead  of  the  Annual  Report ;  to  thank  Mr.  Jack  for  the  deep 
interest  he  takes  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Magazine ;  to  express  the 
hope  that  his  present  tour  may  prove  highly  beneficial  to  him,  and  that 
he  may  return  in  safety  ;  and  to  re-appoint  the  Magazine  Com- 
mittee— Mr.  Jack,  Convener.  It  was  also  agreed  to  tender  the 
Synod's  warmest  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Morton  for  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  he  has  edited  the  periodical  during  the  past  year, 
and  to  re-appoint  Mr.  Morton  as  Editor  of  the  Magazine. 

III.  THE  DIVINITY  HALL.— The  Report  of  the  Hall  Com- 
mittee  was  submitted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  M.A.,  Convener. 
The  Report  referred  to  the  labours  of  the  Professors  during  the  past 
Session  of  the  Hall,  the  intersessional  work  of  the  students  in  the 
Presbyteries  where  they  are  located,  the  recent  Bursary  competition, 
with  the  names  and  merits  of  the  successful  Bursars,  and  the  trans- 
ference of  the  Hall  Library  from  Douglas  Street  Rooms  to  the  Hall 
of  Mains  Street  Church.  Professors  Aitken  and  Spence  submitted 
Reports  of  the  respective  classes  under  their  care,  and  of  the  work 
performed  during  the  past  Session. 

After  conversation,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Findlay, 
seconded  by  Rev.  John  Robertson,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that 
the  Report  of  the  Hall  Committee,  with  accompanying  Reports  of 
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Professors  and  Presbyteries,  be  adopted  and  printed  in  the  Magazine  ; 
tiiat  the  best  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  tendered  to  the  Committee,  and 
especially  to  the  Convener,  for  the  interest  they  have  shown  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Hail  during  the  past  year ;  that  the  Sub-Committee, 
who  have  spent  considerable  time  and  trouble  in  re-arranging  the 
Hall  Library,  be  especially  thanked,  and  that  the  Hall  Committee  be 
le-appointed — Mr.  Hobart,  Convener — with  instructions  as  formerly. 
It  was  agreed  to  record  in  the  minutes  our  sense  of  great  indebted- 
ness to  the  Managers  of  Mains  Street  Church  for  so  kindly  granting 
permission  to  the  Hall  Committee  to  place  the  new  book-case  in  the 
Hall  of  their  Church ;  and  the  Clerk  was  instructed  to  convey  to 
them  an  expression  of  the  Synod's  warm  appreciation  of  their  kindness 
in  allowing  the  Hall  Library  to  be  placed  in  their  Church  Hall. 

IV.  PULPIT  SUPPLY.— The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Sup- 
plies was  laid  on  the  table,  and  read  by  the  Rev.  William  B.  Gardiner, 
Convener.  The  Report  referred  to  what  had  been  done  during  the 
year  in  the  way  of  providing  for  the  supply  of  the  vacancies  and  other 
pulpits.  Mr.  Gardiner  also  intimated  that  he  felt  constrained,  out  of 
regard  to  the  interests  of  his  congregation,  to  demit  the  office  which 
the  SjTDod  had  permitted  him  for  some  years  to  hold  as  Convener  of 
this  Committee.     The  Report  presented  is  as  follows : — 

The  Committee  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  vacant  pulpits  have  pleasure  m 
reporting  that  during  the  past  year  they  have  been  enabled  to  provide  the  usual 
quota  of  supply  to  the  existing  vacancies.  Through  the  lack  of  probationers,  this 
has  entailed  numerous  demands  on  the  services  of  the  settled  ministers,  and  has 
led  some  of  them  to  be  oftener  away  from-  their  own  congregations  than  is  at  all 
desirable.  But  in  the  emergency  our  brethren  have  generally  responded  very 
h»rtily  to  our  appeals  for  help,  and  have  thus  materially  lighteued  the  labours  and 
anxieties  of  the  Committee.  To  one  and  all  we  give  thanks  for  the  assistance 
rendered,  and  in  this  expression  of  gratitude  we  feel  sure  the  office-bearers  and 
members  of  the  vacant  congregations  most  heartily  concur. 

We  commenced  the  year  with  four  vacancies  on  our  list  of  stated  supply,  and 
the  year  is  closed  with  the  same  number,  viz.,  Toberdoney,  Dromore,  Kirkcaldy, 
and  Kirriemuir.  In  addition  to  making  provision  for  these  congregations,  we 
have  made  the  usual  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  the  Professors'  pulpits  during 
the  session  of  the  Divinity  Hall,  and,  by  request  of  Glasgow  Presbytery,*  we  have 
provided  for  a  supply  of  sermon  on  every  alternate  Sabbath  since  the  beginning  of 
February  to  a  number  of  people  in  Paisley — a  populous  and  flourishing  commer- 
cial centre  in  the  West  of  Scotland. 

Fdr  several  months  Mr.  Duncan  M*Kinnon,  M.  A.,  lent  valuable  aid  in  supplying 
the  pulpits  of  ministers  who  received  appointments  to  the  vacancies — this  being  the 
only  kind  of  assistance  he  was  disposed  to  give.  But  he  ceased  to  render  even 
this  service  at  the  close  of  the  year  1884.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
M'Klnnon  did  not  accept  of  r(^ular  appointments  among  the  vacancies,  and  again 
pat  himself  in  the  way  of  becoming  one  of  the  ordained  ministers  of  our  church. 
And  this  regret  will,  we  are  certain,  be  shared  in  by  all  the  members  of  Synod 
when  it  is  known  that  Mr.  M*Kinnon  has  relinquished  preaching  altogether,  and 
has  resumed  employment  in  secular  business. 

The  services  of  our  elderly  friends,  Mr.  Tyndal  and  Mr.  Camithers,  have  not 
been  much  called  into  requisition  during  the  past  year.  The  former  has  preached 
only  on  six  Sabbaths  and  the  latter  has  given  ten  Sabbaths  pulpit  supply.  On 
these  days  they  have  cheerfully  placed  their  services  at  the  Committee's  disposal, 
and  they  have  intimated  their  readiness  to  preach  occasionally  when  required. 

As  in  former  years  the  Committee  have  obtained  valuable  help  from  several 
of  our  brethren  in  connection  with  the  Irish  Synod.  We  would  make  paiXioAoit 
mention  of  the  assistance  ^raj7^ed  us  in  the  day  of  our  extremity  by  MessTS  Sl^AX^ 
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M*Mahon,  Laverty,  and  Auld.  And  the  aid  they  rendered  is  all  the  more  worthy 
of  special  commendation  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  vacancies  in  their 
own  Synod  demanding  much  of  their  sympathy  and  help — the  number  of  these 
having  been  recently  increased  by  the  lamented  death  of  the  venerable  and  highly- 
esteemed  pastor  of  Boardmills  congregation — the  Rev.  Thomas  Clngston. 

In  a  few  months  hence  it  is  expected  that  two  young  men  will  be  licensed  as 
preachers  of  the  Gospel.  Their  addition  to  our  ranks  will  be  a  great  acquisition, 
and  will  afford  great  relief  to  the  settled  ministers  of  the  Church.  Still  even  with 
this  help,  each  minister  may  anticipate  being  called  on  to  give  pulpit  supply  either 
on  4  or  5  Sabbaths  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  humbly  remind  the  Synod  of  the  need  of  asking  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  to  incline  young  men  of  gifts  and  piety  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  to  put  themselves  under  train- 
ing for  taking  part  with  us  in  the  honourable  employment  of  preaching  the  Word, 
and  discharging  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  ofBce.  Let  us  give  our  Lord  no  rest  till 
He  send  forth  more  labourers  into  his  great  vineyard. — Submitted  in  name  of 
(Jommittee  by 

WILLIAM  B.  GARDINER,  Convener. 

On  this  Report  having  been  read,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hobart,  seconded  by  Rev.  John  Sturrock,  and  agreed  to  unanimously, 
that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  be  adopted,  with  thanks  to  the 
Members  of  Committee,  and  particularly  to  the  Convener,  for  the 
attention  given  to  this  important  matter  during  the  past  year,  and  that 
the  Report  be  printed  along  with  the  Synod  Minutes.  It  was  also 
agreed  to  accept  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  resignation  for  the  reasons  he  had 
stated,  and  to  give  him  special  thanks  for  all  the  time  and  trouble  he  had 
bestowed  on  the  matter  of  pulpit  supply  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr» 
Yuill  having  intimated  his  desire  to  retire  from  the  Committee,  it  was 
moved  and  agreed  to  that  the  Rev.  Andrew  Miller  and  Rev.  William 
B.  Gardiner  constitute  the  Committee  of  Supplies  during  the  ensuing 
year — Mr.  Miller,  Convener. 

V.  MISSIONARY  WORK.— Reports  of  a  deeply  interesting  and 
encouraging  nature  were  submitted  by  the  Conveners  of  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Mission  Committees.  As  previously  arranged,  the  Synod 
called  for  the  Report  on : — 

I.  Foreign  Mission  Operations, — This  report  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  William 
B.  Gardiner,  Convener.  It  embodied  the  joint-report  of  the  two  missionaries 
located  at  Seoni,  and  which  referred  to  (i)  the  Orphanage,  (2)  Educational  Work, 
and  (3)  Direct  Evangelistic  Work.  On  these  several  subjects  the  Committee  gave 
additional  information  or  explanations,  and  then  noticed  what  had  been  done 
during  the  past  year  in  endeavouring  to  keep  alive  the  interests  of  the  Mission 
among  our  people.  Reference  was  also  made  by  the  Committee  to  the  steps  they 
had  taken  in  the  way  of  securing  another  missionary  to  succeed  Mr.  Anderson  oa 
the  occasion  of  his  return  home,  and  that  one  application  had  been  received  and 
favourably  entertained.  A  statement  of  the  year's  income  and  expenditure  in 
connection  with  the  group  of  Foreign  Mission  Funds  was  also  given. 

On  hearing  this  Report,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart, 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  John  Robertson,  and  unanimously  agreed  to, 
that  the  Report  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee,  with  which  the 
joint  report  of  the  Rev.  Messrs  Anderson  and  White  had  become 
incorporated,  be  adopted  and  printed  in  the  Magazine;  that  the 
Committee,  and  particularly  the  Convener,  be  cordially  thanked  for 
attending  to  the  matter  with  which  they  were  entrusted  during  the 
past  year,  and  that  the  Committee  be  re-appointed — Mr.  Gardiner, 
Convener. 
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2.  Home  Mission  OperaiionM, — The  report  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  was 
presented  by  the  Rev.  John  Ritchie,  Convener.  After  introductory  remarks  the 
report  referred  to  the  work  of  a  missionary  nature  that  is  being  carried  on  (i)  in 
connection  with  our  congr^ation  at  Ayr,  where  Mr.  G.  T.  Cowieson  continues  to 
labour  so  hopefully  ;  (2)  in  connection  with  the  Carnoustie  congregation,  which  is 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  James  Patrick  ;  (3)  in  the  important  district  of 
Launston,  Glasgow,  where  the  Rev.  Alex.  J.  Yuill  statedly  labours ;  and  (4)  in  the 
popdloos  district  of  Bridgeton,  Glasgow,  where  the  Rev.  John  M* Kay  is  settled. 
The  Committee's  report  concluded  with  a  reference  to  the  annual  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  Home  Mission  Fund,  and  the  need  of  continued  and  persevering 
tSkxt  being  put  forth  among  the  lapsed  masses.  In  la3ring  this  report  on  the  table, 
Mr.  Ritchie  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  Convenership,  on  the  ground  that  he 
bad  been  so  long  in  office,  and  that  he  felt  that  greater  treshness  would  be  given 
to  the  reports  by  a  change  of  Convener. 

It  was  then  moved  by  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Fmdlay,  seconded  by 
the  Rev.  John  Robertson,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the 
Report  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  be  adopted  and  printed  in 
the  Magazine ;  that  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  the 
Committee,  and  particularly  to  the  Convener,  for  the  interest  taken 
by  them  in  superintending  our  missionary  operations  at  home,  and 
that  the  Synod  meanwhile  delay  the  appointment  of  a  Convener.  At 
a  subsequent  sederunt  the  Synod  resumed  consideration  of  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Ritchie,  as  Convener  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee. 
On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  John  Robertson,  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Findlay,  it  was  agreed  to  combine  the  Home  Mission  and 
Congregational  Work  Committees  under  the  designation  of  the  Home 
Mission  and  Congregational  Work  Committee.  It  was  thereafter 
moved  and  agreed  to  that  Mr.  Ritchie's  resignation  be  accepted  for 
the  reasons  stated  by  him,  and  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robertson  be 
appointed  Convener  of  the  amalgamated  Committees — Mr.  Ritchie 
continuing  his  connection  with  the  Committee  as  one  of  its  members. 
It  was  also  agreed  to  add  the  Rev.  Peter  M'Vicar,  Dundee,  to  this 
Committee.  At  a  later  stage,  Mr.  Robertson  intimated  that  after 
reflecting  on  his  appointment  as  Convener  of  the  Home  Mission  and 
Congregational  Work  Committee  he  could  not  see  his  way  to  accept 
of  the  Convenership.  Having  heard  Mr.  Robertson's  statement,  it 
was  agreed  to  recall  the  appointment,  and  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev. 
WilUam  B.  Gardiner,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Morton,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  appoint  the  Rev.  Peter  M*Vicar  as  Convener 
oisaid  Committee. 

VI.  CONGREGATIONAL  WORK.— The  Report  of  the  Congre- 
gational Work  Committee  was  submitted  by  the  Rev.  John  M*Kay, 
Convener.  The  Report  referred  at  the  outset  to  the  past  neglect  of 
the  Church  in  tailing  to  call  into  requisition  the  latent  energies  of  her 
office-bearers  and  people  in  many  departments  of  Christian  effort,  and 
the  need  of  the  Church  being  more  practical.  The  Report  then  went 
OD  to  show  what  the  Committee  had  done  during  the  past  year  in 
Mcertaining  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  carried  on  in  the  respective 
congregations  under  the  Synod's  inspection.  Reference  was  also 
Bade  to  a  series  of  questions  having  been  drawn  up  and  sent  to  all 
tbc  ministers,  and  the  substance  of  the  replies  received  was  given. 
The  ^rsf  series  of  questions  had  respect  to  meetings  in  connectiou 
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with  the  congregation ;  the  second  to  Mission  Work ;  and  the  third  to 
Sabbath  Schools.  Consideration  of  this  interesting  Report  was  post- 
poned till  a  future  sederunt.  On  being  resumed,  it  was  moved  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Miller,  and 
cordially  agreed  to,  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  tendered  to 
Mr.  M*Kay  for  his  diligence  in  attending  to  the  duties  devolving  on 
him  as  Convener  of  the  Congregational  Work  Committee,  and  for 
the  admirable  report  he  had  submitted.  As  the  work  of  this  Com- 
mittee is  now  to  devolve  on  the  Home  Mission  Committee,  it  was 
agreed  to  discharge  the  Committee  of  which  Mr.  M^Kay  was  Con- 
vener, and  thank  the  members  of  it  for  their  attention  to  the  collection 
of  information  regarding  meetings,  schools  and  classes  during  the 
past  year. 

VII.  REFERENCES,  PETITIONS,  and  APPEALS.— A  num- 
ber  of  References  from  Presbyteries,  and  Petitions  from  persons  in 
different  parts  of  the  Church  were  considered  by  the  Synod.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  subjoined  : — 

1.  Riference  anent  Fast- Days, — A  Reference  was  considered  from  Glasgow 
Presbytery  bearing  on  the  recent  abolition  of  Sacramental  Fast- Days  by  the 
Presbyteries  of  Glasgow  in  connection  with  the  three  larger  denominations  of 
Presbyterians,  and  asking  advice  as  to  how  our  congregations  in  Glasgow  and 
neighbourhood  should  act,  since  public  holidays  have  been  substituted  for  the  old- 
established  Fast-Days.  The  reference  was  read,  and  Professor  Aitken  and  Mr. 
Gardiner  heard  in  explanation.  After  conversation,  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Professor  Aitken,  Rev.  John  Ritchie,  Re?. 
Thomas  Hobart,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Robertson — Mr.  Ritchie,  Convener,  to  prepare 
and  bring  up  a  deliverance  bearing  on  the  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  Synod. 
At  a  subsequent  sederunt  the  Convener  of  this  Committee  submitted  the  following 
report : — 

"  The  Synod  hiving  considered  the  Reference  from  the  Glasgow  Presbyteiy 

acknowledge  the  greatness  of  the  difficulties  referred  to,  and  feel  that  all  arrange* 

ments  a1x)ut  Fast-Days,  or  other  services  preparatory  to  the  observance  of  the 

Lord's  Supper,  must  be  left  to  the  Christian  prudence  of  the  different  Sessions  of 

the  Church,  with  their  knowledge  of  local  circumstances.     At  the  same  time  they 

do  not  cease  to  affirm  and  urge  that  humiliation,  fasting  and  special  preparation  in 

connection  with  .solemn  approaches  to  God,  such  as  the  observance  of  the  Lord*t   ; 

Supper,  are  Scriptural  duties  to  be  observed  by  congregations  as  well  as  by  indi*  \ 

viduals,  and  not  to  be  overlooked  or  lightly  regarded,  and  they  instruct  Sessions  to  \ 

observe  such  special  public  preparation,  and  also  to  maintain  the  use  and  wont  of  • 

the  Church,  so  far  as  they  possibly  can  in  their  different  localities  and  circiiiii*  \ 

stances."  ^ 

1 

Having  heard  this  report,  it  was  moved  and  unanimously  agreed  to  ! 
that  the  report  be  adopted  and   recorded  in  the  minutes  as  the 
deliverance  of  the  Synod  anent  the  observance  of  Sacramental  Fasfrii 
Days,  and  that  the  Committee  be  thanked  for  the  attention  they  havttj 
given  to  this  matter. 

2.  Reference  anent  Co- Operation  in  Missionary  Work, — The  Synod  considered] 
a  reference  from  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  anent  co-operation  with  otllQi!| 
Churches  in  Foreign  Mission  work.     An  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Fordgiu 
Mission  Committee  containing  the  reference  was  read,  and  was  to  the  effect  tl 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  a  Committee  had  been  appoint 
to  lay  the  following  resolution  before  the  Supreme  Courts  of  all  the  Churches 
sented  in  the  Alliance,  and  obtain  their  opinion  thereon.     The  resolution  is 
follows  : — 

**  The  Council  receive  the  Report,  and  rejoice  in  the  strong  desire  of  the 

1> 
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byterian  Churches  generally  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  of  unity  and  co-opera- 
tion in  Foreign  Missionary  work.  The  Council  most  thankfully  acknowledge  the 
lovii^-kindness  of  the  Lord  in  having  so  largely  and  in  so  many  lands  blessed  the 
Missionary  labours  of  the  Churches.  At  the  same  time,  in  view  of  the  many  new 
and  remarkable  openings  throughout  the  heathen  world  for  the  proclamation  of 
the  Gospel  of  Salvation,  they  express  their  earnest  hope  that  there  may  speedily 
be  a  large  increase  of  Missionary  zeal  and  effort  among  all  the  Chuiches  connected 
with  the  Alliance. 

"  The  Council  re-appoint  the  Committee,  with  instructions  to  communicate  to 
the  Churches  the  expression  of  their  hope  that  the  desires  for  union  may  assume 
a  more  practical  form,  and  refer  to  the  Business  Committee  to  prepare  a  Report 
foooded  on  this  resolution  in  which  the  names  of  the  Committee  will  be  suggested. " 

Alter  deliberation  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Findlay,  and  agreed  to, 
that  this  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee,  with  instructions 
to  consider  it,  and  submit  a  Report  thereon  at  next  meeting  of  Synod. 

3.  Petition  for  Formation  of  a  Congregation  at  Paisley, — The  Synod  took 
ap  a  petition  subscribed  by  a  number  of  persons  worshipping  in  a  Hall  in  Paisley, 
azkd  asking  to  be  organised  into  a  regular  Congregation  in  connection  with  the 
Synod.  The  petition,  and  also  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  Glasgow  Presbytery 
recommending  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  be  granted,  were  read.  Messrs. 
David  Begg,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Joseph  Buchanan  appeared  as  Commis- 
sioners in  support  of  the  petition,  and  were  heard.  After  deliberation,  it  was 
moved  by  the  Rev.  John  Ritchie,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  and 
agreed  to  unanimously,  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  be  granted,  and  that  it  be 
remitted  to  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  to  take  the  usual  steps  for  having  the  peti- 
tioners formed  into  a  Congregation  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  meantime  to 
grant  them  as  much  supply  of  sermon  as  possible. 

4.  Petition  and  Complaint  of  Mr.  John  Smithy  Carnoustie. — Took  up  a  petition 
of  Mr.  John  Smith,  Carnoustie,  which  had  been  transmitted  by  the  Committee  on 
Bills  and  Overtures,  and  which  complained  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Perth  and 
Aberdeen  Presbytery,  in  dealing  with  the  remit  sent  down  to  thit  Court  at  the  last 
meeting  of  Synod.  The  petition  was  read,  along  with  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Smith's 
complaint.  An  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Perth  and  Aberdeen  Presbytery, 
and  containing  their  finding,  was  also  read.  Mr.  Smith  was  heard  at  considerable 
la^;th.  After  the  petitioner  had  been  heard,  and  the  Synod  had  deliberated  on 
the  matter  compbined  of  for  some  time,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Aitken  that  the  petition  and  complaint  be  dismissed,  and  this  became  the  unani- 

finding  of  the  Court. 


5,  Petition  of  Mr.  Donald  Muftro,  Pollokshaivs. — On  Thursday  evening  the 
^fnod  took  up  the  petition  of  Mr.  Donald  Munro,  Wheatholm,  Pollokshaws. 
Tlie  petition  was  read,  and  was  to  the  effect  that  the  petitioner  craved  the  Synod 
to  consider  the  petition  lodged  with  the  Synod  in  May,  1S82,  and  to  hear  thepeti- 
tiiMier  thereon.  The  petition  in  question  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  it  was  agreed 
tolK>ki  it  as  read.  Mr.  Munro  was  heard  in  support  of  his  petition  at  great 
lo^h.  After  conversation,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Peter  M* Vicar,  seconded  by 
the  ReT.  Robert  Morton,  and  agreed  to,  that  the  petition  be  dismissed,  and  that 
tile  dedsions  arrived  at  on  7th  June,  1881,  and  13th  September,  1881,  by  the 
Qssgow  Presbytery  and  Assessors  of  Synod,  meeting  with  Synod  ical  powers,  be 
From  this  finding  the  Rev.  John  Robertson  asked  leave  to  record  his 


6k  Appeal  of  Mr,  William  Morton^  Glasgow. — The  Synod  considered  an  appeal 
tf  Mr.  William  Morton,  Glasgow,  and  a  member  of  Lauriston  Congregation, 
Jpiast  a  dedsion  of  Glasgow  Presl>ytery,  relative  to  his  passing  the  cup  at  the 
LQid''s  table.  Parties  appeared  at  the  bar.  The  minutes  of  Glasgow  Presby- 
Iny  bearing  on  the  case  were  read.  The  Reasons  of  Appeal  submitted  by  Mr. 
MoftnOy  and  the  Presbytery's  answers  to  these  Reasons,  were  also  read.  Mr. 
Ikctoo  was  heard  at  great  length  in  support  of  his  appeal.  The  Rev.  John 
Btrlbie  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  Miller  were  heard  in  defence  of  the  Presbytery's 
Mag.  Parties  were  then  declared  to  be  removed  from  the  bar.  The  Court  pro- 
ttedcd  to  give  judgment.    After  lengthened  deliberation,  it  was  moved  by  l\i<i 
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Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  James  Patrick,  that  the  protest 
and  appeal  of  Mr.  William  Morton  be  dismissed,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Presby- 
tery affirmed.  It  was  also  moved  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rol^rtson,  and  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Smellie,  that  the  Synod,  considering  that  the  mairi  element 
in  this  case  is  the  passing  of  the  cup  at  the  Communion  table  without  drinking 
from  it,  decide  that  this  does  not  affect  the  position  of  any  member  of  our  Church, 
and  consequently  they  recall  the  decision  ot  the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  and  instruct 
the  Lauriston  Session  to  restore  Mr.  Morton  to  full  communion.  At  the  same 
time,  they  strongly  condemn  any  statements  that  reflect,  or  seem  to  reflect,  on  the 
Christian  prudence  and  Christian  character  of  those  who  adhere  to  the  use  and 
wont  of  the  Church,  or  statements  that  have  a  tendency  to  cans  t  dispeace.  On 
being  put  to  the  vote,  it  was  found  that  fiw  voted  for  Mr.  Robertson's  motion,  and 
eighteen  voted  for  Mr.  Hobart's — wherefore  the  first  motion — dismissing  the  appeal 
and  sustaining  the  judgment  of  the  Presbytery,  became  the  finding  of  the  Synod. 
And  the  Moderator  intimated  this  both  to  the  appellant  and  ihe  Glasgow 
Presbytery. 

7.  Memorial  aneni  ihe  Training  of  Sabbath  School  Teachers, — A  Memorial  from 
the  Scottish  Convention  of  Sabbath  School  teachers  held  at  Paisley  and  Kirk- 
caldy, and  subscribed  by  several  influential  gentlemen,  was  presented  to  the 
Synod,  and  Mr.  Charles  S.  Inglis  appeared  and  was  heard  in  its  support.  The 
Memorial  is  as  follows  : — 

"  That  the  above  Conventions  have  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  the 
better  training  of  Sabbath  School  teachers  for  their  work. 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  these  Conventions,  the  question  is  one  of  urgent  im- 
portance, and  requiring  the  careful  attention  of  the  various  Church  Courts  of  the 
country,  with  a  view  to  making  the  Sabbath  School  a  more  powerful  agency  for 
good  among  the  rising  generation. 

**'That  the  Sabbath  School  workers  present  at  these  Conventions  desire  to  bring 
before  the  Church  Courts  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  Sabbath 
School  teaching,  in  order  that  Sabbath  School  organizations  may  keep  pace  with 
the  improvement  in  week-day  school  teaching,  with  the  wants  of  the  age,  and 
with  the  needs  of  the  young. 

**  That  they  believe  that,  for  this  purpose,  not  only  is  individual  preparation  re- 
quired for  the  work  by  each  teacher,  but  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  a  system- 
atically arranged  scheme  of  training,  which  would  aim  at  instruction  in  the  theory 
and  in  the  practical  work  of  teaching  the  young  by  means  of  teachers*  meetings, 
conducted  on  a  common  basis  in  every  town  and  district,  and,  if  possible,  m  con- 
nection with  every  congregation.  Where,  owing  to  the  number  of  other  religions 
meetings,  or  from  other  causes,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  attendance  of 
teachers,  a  limited  series  of  meetings  annually  might  be  found  beneficial.  At 
such  meetings  the  following  or  other  suitable  subjects  might  be  taken  up  : — (l) 
Books  on  teaching  for  home  reading  ;  (2)  Preparation  of  school  lessons  ;  (3) 
Teaching  of  a  class  in  presence  of  teachers  ;  (4)  Lectures  or  papers  on  the  method 
of  teaching. 

'*  That  they  are  further  of  opinion  that  in  the  training  of  the  ministry  much 
good  would  result  from  keeping  before  the  students  the  wants  of  the  young,  as  one 
of  the  prominent  parts  of  their  preparation,  and  securing  that  their  curriculum 
shall  embrace  the  subject  of  dealing  with  the  young,  both  in  the  way  of  preaching 
and  teaching. 

**  May  it  therefore  please  the  Synod  of  United  Original  Seceders  to  take  the 
subject  of  the  better  training  of  Sabbath  School  teachers  into  your  serious  con- 
sideration, and  to  frame  or  adopt  such  a  scheme  of  training  for  teachers,  either 
alone  or  conjointly  with  the  Church  Courts  of  other  denominations,  as  may  secure 
efficiency  in  carrying  on  Sabbath  School  work  ;  or  to  adopt  such  other  means  as 
may  seem  fitted  to  promote  this  object." 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Inglis'  address,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hobart,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Ebepezer  Ritchie,  and 
heartily  concurred  in  by  all,  that  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  be  given 
to  Mr.  Inglis  for  bringing  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  memorial  under 
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the  attention  of  the  Court  ;  and  the  Moderator  conveyed  the  thanks 
of  the  Synod  to  Mr.  Inglis  accordingly. 

8.  License  ofStt*dents, — A  statement  was  made  to  the  Synod  by  the  Clerks  of  the 
Glasgow  and  Ayr  Presbyteries  regarding  the  license  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Ritchie  and 
Mr.  John  Moody,  M.  A.  The  statement  was  to  the  effect  that  neither  of  them  had 
engaged  in  covenanting,  and  the  Synod's  sanction  was  asked  to  these  Presbyteries 
proceeding  with  their  hcense  on  receiving  a  pledge  that  they  will  embrace  the  first 
faTourable  opportunity  of  joining  in  the  renewal  of  the  Covenants.  It  was  agreed 
to  give  the  permission  craved  by  the  Presbyteries  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr. 

VIII.  SYNODICAL  FUNDS.— Reports  anent  certain  Synod 
Funds  were  submitted  and  dealt  with. 

I.  TAe  Mutuai  Assistance  Fund, — The  Report  of  the  Committee  having  charge 
of  this  Fund  was  prepared  by  Mr.  William  Gibson,  interim  Convener,  and  was 
read  by  the  Clerk.     The  report  is  subjoined  : 

"The  Committee  charged  with  the  management  of  this  Fund  has  to  report  that 
the  total  amount  available  for  distribution  this  year  is  ;f  269  19s.  9d,  made  up  as 
follows  :  Balance  from  last  year,  ;fi  6s.  4d.;  congregational  collections,  ;f  225  2s.  9d.; 
contribution,  ^i  ;  donations,  £10  13s.  4d.  ;  interest,  ^il  7s.  4d.  ;  showing  a 
decrease  in  congregational  collections  of  ;fi^  2s.  yd.,  and  contributions  ^2  14s.  6d., 
from  those  of  last  year,  but  an  increase  of  ^5  13s.  4d.  in  donations. 

"  Your  Committee  regrets  that  the  hope  expressed  in  last  year's  report,  **  that 
all  the  congregations  would  endeavour  to  increase  their  contributions  "  to  this  very 
important  fund,  lias  not  been  realised,  but  cherish  the  hope  that  this  is  due,  not 
to  lack  of  interest  in,  or  want  of  sympathy  with,  the  objects  of  the  scheme ;  but 
rather  to  the  general  depression  through  which  our  country  has  passed  during  the 
year.  Taking  this  view  of  the  circumstances,  and  being  unwilling  to  suggest  a 
retrograde  step  in  the  matter  of  stipends  (which  are  already  much  under  what  they 
would  like  to  see  them),  the  Committee  propose  to  draw  upon  the  remaining 
portion  of  Miss  Wood's  legacy  to  the  extent  of  ;f  10,  so  as  to  enable  the  Synod  to 
continue  the  stipends  of  aid-receiving  ministers  at  ;f  133,  with  a  manse — the  same 
as  last  year.  The  number  on  the  list  is  the  same  as  last  year,  and  the  allocation 
proposed  is  as  follows : 

Sacramental  Supplement  TotaL 

Stipend.  Expenses.  by  Synod.  For  Manse.         Stipend. 

Aberdeen £100    0    0  £33    0    0  ..  £133    0    0 

Ancbinleek 40    0    0                                    60    0    0  90    0    0 

Birsay 8000  £800             45    00  133    00 

CoaparAngos 70    0    0                                      50    0    0  £10    0    0  120    0    0 

Darvel 100    0    0  ..                   33    0    0  183    0    0 

Midlem ...   120    0    0  ..                   13    0    0  ..  133    0    0 

Sfaottsboxn 130    0    0  ..                     3    0    0  ..  133    0    0 

Tfaarao 8500  600             43    00  ..  133    00 

'*  Your  Committee  would  recommend  that,  in  present  circumstances,  no  con- 
gregation henceforth  to  be  formed  be  put  upon  this  Fund  without  the  consent  of 
the  Synod.  And  they  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Synod  adopt  whatever 
means  its  wisdom  may  deem  best  fitted  for  bringing  the  condition  of  this  Fund 
more  prominently  before  its  members  and  congregations,  so  as  to  awaken  a  deeper 
interest  in,  and  increased  contributions  to,  the  Fund.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the 
amount  of  stipend  of  this  and  the  preceding  year  cannot  be  maintained  to  aid-re- 
ceiTing  ministers  without  a  considerable  addition  to  the  annual  income  of  the  Fund. 

"  Year  Committee  is  well  aware  that  the  circumstances  of  many  of  the  congrega* 
tions  referred  to  are  such  that  they  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  become  self- 
supporting  ;  but  while  this  is  so,  your  Committee  feel  that  a  little  effort  would  en- 
able some  at  least  to  pass  from  the  roll  of  *'  aid-receiving,"  and  others  to  make  a 
small  addition  to  the  permanent  stipend  of  their  ministers,  and  thereby  encourage 
the  congregations  and  people  that  have  hitherto  supported  the  scheme  to  continue 
in  their  well-doing.  Let  such  effort  be  made  with  the  assurance  of  that  Word — 
••  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

**  The  statement  of  congregational  income  and  expenditure  herewith  presented, 
shows  the  membosbip  of  the  Church  for  the  year,  and  the  total  income  from  all 
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sources  to  have  been  ;f  5,683  4.S.  4>^d.,  being  an  average  contribution  per  meml 
ofj^i  I2S.  5d.,  against  ^^2  5s.  t)(d.  in  the  previous  year.  1  he  average  per  meml 
for  Synod  schemes  is  5s.,  against  5s.  b)(d.  for  the  previous  year. — On  behalf  of  t 
Committee. 

"WILLIAM  GIBSON,  Inierim-Cafwener:' 

On  hearing  this  report,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  MilU 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  John  Ritchie,  and  unanimously  agreed  t 
that  the  report  be  adopted  and  printed  in  the  Magazine ;  that  tl 
best  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  the  Committee,  and  especial 
to  the  interim-Convener,  for  the  interest  taken  in  the  management 
this  fund  ;  and  that  the  Committee  be  re-appointed,  with  Mr.  Willia 
Gibson,  Kirkintilloch,  Convener,  in  room  of  Mr.  Laurence  Hend( 
son,  who  had  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  Convenership. 

2.  The  Ministers^  Wid<nus*  and  Orphans'  Fund, — The  annual  report  on  t 
Ministers'  Widows'  and  Orphans*  Fund  was  submitted  by  the  Clerk.  The  rep< 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  sum  received  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  during  the  pj 
year  was  £^2  2s.  3d.,  and  that  nothing  had  been  disbursed.  The  total  amount 
the  credit  of  the  fund  at  this  date  is  £^2%  12s.  4d. 

IX.  THE  FORMULA.— The  Synod  called  for  the  Report  oft) 
Committee  on  the  Eleventh  Question  of  the  Formula.  The  Repo 
was  submitted  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Morton,  and  was  to  the  effect  th 
the  question  as  it  stands  at  present  in  the  Formula  should  not  be  p 
in  future  on  the  occasion  of  ordinations  or  inductions.  Ailer  lengt 
ened  deliberation,  it  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Professor  Aitke 
to  re-commit  the  report  to  the  Committee  with  the  view  of  drawii 
up  another  Question  for  insertion  in  the  Formula,  bearing  on  tl 
same  subject,  and  submit  it  for  the  consideration  of  Synod  at  a  futu 
sederunt.  The  Committee  subsequently  submitted  the  following  d 
liverance  on  this  subject :  **  Whereas  by  the  resolution  of  Synod 
187 1,  assent  to  the  Eleventh  Question  of  the  Formula  was  declan 
to  imply  nothing  more  than  approval  of  the  principles  anent  Cr 
Government,  as  these  are  stated  in  Section  nine,  paragraph  four, 
the  Historical  part  of  the  Testimony,  the  Synod  hereby  resolves 
discontinue  the  use  of  said  Eleventh  Question  of  the  Formula,  ai 
in  room  thereof  to  add  the  following  clause  to  Question  Fifth — Ai 
are  you  satisfied  with,  and  do  you  purpose  to  adhere  to  and  mai 
tain,  the  principles  about  Civil  Government  which  are  declared  ai 
maintained  in  Section  ninth,  paragraph  four,  of  the  Historical  part 
said  Testimony. 

After  hearing  the  Report,  it  was  agreed  to  receive  the  deliveranc 
with  thanks  to  the  Committee  for  their  diligence,  and  to  dischar 
the  Committee.  It  was  also  agreed  to  send  down  this  deliverance 
Kirk  Sessions,  and  Presbyteries,  agreeably  to  the  Barrier  Act,  th 
it  may  be  considered  and  reports  thereon  sent  to  the  Synod  Cle 
previous  to  next  meeting  of  Synod.  Wherefore  the  Synod  did,  a] 
hereby  do,  resolve  accordingly. 

X.  CONFERENCE  ON  RELIGION.— The  afternoon  of  We 
nesday,  6th  May,  was  set  apart  for  a  fraternal  conference  on  Religic 
As  previously  appointed,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Ritchie  offered  up  pray 
Thereafter  the  Re.v.  William  W.  Spiers  read  a  paper  bearing 
<'  Some  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Office-Bearers."    After  prai 
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the  members  of  Synod  were  called  on,  in  the  order  of  the  roll,  to  take 
part  in  a  conference  on  practical  religion.  Several  of  the  members 
spoke  on  the  subjects  introduced  in  the  paper  read,  and  gave  inter- 
esting details  of  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  their  respective  Congrega- 
tions. At  the  close  of  the  conference,  which  was  felt  to  be  profitable 
to  all,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Morton,  and  cordially  agreed  to,  that  the  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Spiers  be  published  in  the  Magazine,  It  was  also  agreed  to  ap- 
point the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Ritchie  to  prepare  and  bring  up  a  paper  on 
practical  religion  at  next  meeting  of  Synod. 

XI.  TEMPERANCE.— The  Annual  Report  of  the  Temperance 
Committee  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Findlay,  Convener. 
The  Report  referred  in  the  outset  to  the  National  Drink  Bill,  giving 
statistics  to  show  the  vast  traffic  that  is  annually  carried  on  in  the  sale 
and  consumpt  of  intoxicating  liquor ;  then  the  various  measures  for 
the  better  regulation  of  the  traffic  that  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
our  Legislature  during  the  past  year  were  noticed,  and  the  different 
organisations  existing  throughout  the  country  for  the  suppression  of 
intemperance  and  the  work  they  have  performed  were  referred  to. 
The  Report  concluded  with  a  recommendation  to  all  connected  with 
the  Church  to  put  forth  every  effort  for  discountenancing  and 
abolishing  the  drinking  custorbs  of  society. 

After  hearing  this  Report,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  John 
Robertson,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  James  Patrick,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to,  that  the  report  be  adopted  and  printed  in  the  Magazine; 
that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  tendered  to  the  Committee,  and 
especially  to  the  Convener,  for  the  Report  now  submitted,  and  that 
the  Committee  be  re-appointed — Mr.  Findlay,  Convener. 

XII.  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS.— The  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart  pre- 
sented the  Report  on  Public  Questions,  as  Convener  of  Committee. 
The  Report  referred,  firsts  to  the  great  political  changes  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  year ;  second,  to  the  war  that  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  Soudan,  and  the  threatened  war  with  Russia  ;  thirds 
to  the  prevailing  tendency  to  abolish  Sacramental  Fast-Days,  and 
substitute  therefor  such  Popish  holidays  as  Good  Friday  and  Christmas ; 
f(ntrthy  to  the  procedure  of  the  Liberation  Society  and  their  persistent 
efforts  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  to  disestablish  and  disendow  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  and  fifth,  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  our 
Testimony  for  the  truth  in  its  integrity. 

On  this  Report  being  read,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Aitkcn,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Morton,  and  agreed  to,  that 
the  Synod  adopt  the  Report  now  submitted  and  have  it  printed  in  the 
Mt^azine',  that  the  Committee,  and  more  especially  the  Convener, 
be  cordially  thanked  for  drawing  up  such  an  able  report ;  and  that 
the  Committee  be  re-appointed — Mr.  Hobart,  Convener,  with  instruc- 
tioDs  to  bring  up  another  report  at  next  meeting  of  Synod. 

XIIL  PETITIONS  TO  PARLIAMENT.— On  the  recommenda- 
tioo  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  it  was  agreed  to  send 
the  following  Petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons — (i)  Agsdnst  lYve 
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Opening  of  Museums  and  Picture  Galleries  on  the  Lord's  Day ;  j 
For  the  immediate  and  unconditional  Repeal  of  the  Contagic 
Diseases  Acts;  and  (3)  In  favour  of  Mr.  M 'Lagan's  Local  Veto  B 
The  Moderator  and  Clerk  were  appointed  a  Committee — t 
Moderator,  Convener,  to  prepare,  subscribe,  and  transmit  the 
Petitions  for  presentation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

XIV.  MISCELLANEOUS— 

1.  Report  of  Deputies  to  Presbyterian  AlUatue, — The  Rev.  Professor  Aitken  a 
the  Rev.  John  Sturrock  gave  a  brief  account  of  their  visit  to  Belfast  last  year  as  1 
Synod's  deputies  to  the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  and  of  the  interesting  proceedii 
of  the  Council.  On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  John  Robertson,  it  was  agreed  to  tha 
the  deputies  for  their  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Alliance.  On  hearinj 
statement  from  Mr.  Sturrock  regarding  the  mode  adopted  by  the  Alliance  to  m< 
current  expenditure,  it  was  agreed  to  make  an  annual  grant  of  ;f  2  from  the  Syno 
Business  and  Hall  Fund  to  the  Business  Fund  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance. 

2.  Appointment  of  Deputy  to  Irish  Synod, — The  Rev.  James  Patrick,  Camoust 
was  appointed  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  Secession  Sjoiod  at  Lisbum 
July  next,  as  the  representative  of  the  Synod. 

3.  Report  anefit  Colmonell  Church  Property, — A  Report  was  submitted  by  1 
Ayr  Presbytery  anent  the  disposal  of  Colmonell  Church  property.  The  Rep 
was  to  the  effect  that,  after  negotiating  with  a  party  in  Colmonell,  the  prope: 
had  been  disposed  of  for  the  sum  of  ;f  60,  and  that  this  amount  would  be  paid  01 
to  the  Synod  on  certain  conditions  specified  in  the  Presbytery's  minutes.  Af 
hearing  this  Report,  and  the  members  of  Ayr  Presbytery  in  explanation,  it  v 
moved  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Coghill,  and  agre 
to,  that  the  Synod  approve  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Ayr  Presbytery  in  the  dispo 
of  the  Colmonell  property ;  receive  the  ;f  60,  on  the  conditions  specified  in  t 
Presbyter/s  recoros ;  and  instruct  the  Finance  Committee  to  invest  that  amoi 
at  earliest  convenience,  giving  the  Synod's  Business  and  Hall  Fund  the  benefit 
the  interest  accruing  thereon.  It  was  further  agreed  to  give  the  warmest  thanks 
the  Sjmod  to  the  Rev.  John  Robertson,  Ayr,  and  Mr.  John  Milligan,  Ayr,  for  t 
time  spent  and  interest  taken  in  attending  to  the  disposal  of  Colmonell  proper 
and  for  bringing  the  negotiations  to  such  a  successful  issue. 

4.  Next  Meeting  of  Synod, — The  next  meeting  of  Synod  was  appointed  to 
held  in  Mains  Street  Church,  Glasgow,  on  the  Monday  after  the  first  Sabbath 
May,  1886,  at  seven  o'clock  evening. 

The  minutes  of  the  closing  sederunt  were  read  and  approved  i 
after  which  the  Moderator  delivered  a  brief  closing  address.  Pray 
having  been  offered  up,  and  the  concluding  verses  of  the  122nd  Psal 
had  been  sung,  the  Moderator  closed  the  Synod  with  the  Benedictior 

WILLIAM  B.  GARDINER,  Synod  Clerk. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   HOME  MISSION   COMMITTER— 1885. 

Shortly  after  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
which  God  had  given  to  them  for  their  inheritance,  they  were  greatly 
oppressed  by  the  Midianites  and  by  the  Amalekites,  and  the  children 
trf the  East.  The  oppression  was  so  great  that  the  Israelites  were 
^ven  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  mountaius, 
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the  increase  of  the  land  was  destroyed,  their  enemies  brought  their 
cattle  and  camels  without  number  to  eat  up  all  the  pasture  and  de- 
stroy the  land.  In  these  circumstances,  God  who  executes  judgment 
for  the  oppressed,  heard  their  cry,  and  commanded  Gideon,  the  son 
of  Joash,  the  Abiezrite,  to.  go  and  save  Israel  from  their  enemies, 
assuring  him  of  success.  Gideon  gathered  to  himself  an  army  of 
32,000  men  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel.  When  his  forces  were 
encamped  beside  the  Well  of  Harod,  and  had  the  Midianites  on  the 
north  side  of  them  by  the  hill  of  Moreh  in  the  valley,  the  Lord 
said  to  Gideon,  The  people  that  are  with  thee  are  too  many  for  me 
to  give  the  Midianites  into  thine  hands  lest  Israel  vaunt  themselves 
against  me,  saying.  Mine  own  hand  hath  saved  me.  He  was  told 
accordingly  to  make  a  proclamation  that  every  one  who  was  faint- 
hearted and  afraid  was  to  return  home.  Upon  this  22,000  returned, 
leaving  only  10,000  with  Gideon.  Again  the  Lord  said,  the  people 
are  yet  too  many,  and  by.  a  divinely  appointed  method  the  army  was 
reduced  to  300,  and  the  Lord  said,  "  By  these  men  will  I  save  you,  and 
deliver  the  Midianites  into  thine  hand." 

Is  not  this  very  much  an  emblem  of  what  the  Lord  does  from  age 
to  age,  in  carrying  on  his  work  against  the  forces  of  the  prince  of 
darkness?  The  professed  followers  of  Christ  are  many,  but  how 
numerous  are  those  amongst  them  who  are  faint-hearted,  selfish,  and 
self-seeking,  averse  to  any  labours,  or  to  any  sacrifice,  for  the  Lord's 
sake  ?  How  many  are  destitute  of  the  requisite  courage,  zeal,  and 
activity  ?  The  burden  of  the  fight  and  of  the  work  comes  to  this  day 
upon  the  faithful  three  hundred  as  of  old.  Multitudes  in  every  church 
and  in  every  congregation  make  a  profession  of  Christ's  name,  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  what  they  do  for  Christ.  They  do  not  work, 
they  do  not  pray,  they  do  not  give.  Usually  there  are  only  a  few 
who  are  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  thoroughly  devoted,  and  whose 
conduct  shows  that  they  first  gave  themselves  to  the  Lord,  When 
souls  are  brought  to  Christ  is  it  not  the  three  hundred  who  are  work- 
ing and  praying  ?  When  money  is  to  be  raised,  is  it  not  the  three 
hundred  who  give  ?  And  when  any  emergency  arises,  and  some  un- 
expected call  is  made,  is  it  not  the  three  hundred  who  have  worked 
hard  already,  and  who  have  given  liberally  before,  who  may  be  relied 
upon  to  work  and  give  again  ? 

Amidst  great  prevailing  deadness  and  apathy  it  is  a  cause  of  thank- 
fulness that  the  Lord  continues  to  provide  suitable  means  and  instru- 
ments for  the  oncarrying  of  His  work.  And  by  His  power  and 
grace,  the  feeblest  instruments  and  the  most  improbable  methods, 
when  divinely  appointed,  produce  the  most  decisive  and  beneficial 
results.  The  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  that  "  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  God  has  chosen  the 
weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty,  and 
base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God 
chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not  to  bring  to  nought,  things 
which  are,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His  presence." 

Although  in  our  endeavours  lo  carry  on  Home  Mission  work  our 
means  and  resources  are  small  and  limited,  although  we  are  unable 
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to  speak  of  progress,  and  although  we  could  even  see  no  present  re- 
sults, we  ought  not  on  such  grounds  to  be  discouraged,  for  the  work 
is  the  Lord's,  and  it  is  not  the  measure  of  our  success  that  is  to  be 
the  rule  of  our  duty.  Faith  in  the  divine  promise  should  animate 
and  sustain  us.  "  The  I^rd  God  which  gathereth  the  outcasts  of 
Israel  saith,  yet  will  I  gather  others  to  Him,  besides  those  that  are 
gathered  unto  Him." 

It  will  appear  from  the  reports  which  have  been  sent  in,  that  grati- 
fying tokens  of  success  in  the  Mission  stations  which  are  occupied 
are  not  wanting.     We  have  first  the  self-supporting  Mission  at — 

Ayr. — ^This  report  is  principally  occupied  with  interesting  cases  of 
hopeful  conversions.  The  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Convener, 
and  the  close  of  Mr.  Cowieson's  report,  appear  to  us  to  render  any 
summary  of  the  work  unnecessary  in  this  place,  we  subjoin  the 

THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  AYR   HOME  MISSION. 

Ayr,  April  17M,  1885. 

To  the  Convener  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  of  the  Synod  of  tJu  United 

Original  Seceders, 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — The  Home  Mission  Committee  of  the  Ayr  Congregation 
of  United  Original  Seceders  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  the  31st  Annual 
Report  of  Home  Mission  Work  in  connection  with  the  congregation  here,  as  drawn 
up  hy  the  Missionary,  Mr.  ti.  T.  Cowieson.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  notice  that  he 
has  to  record  severad  hopeful  cases  of  conversion  during  the  past  year — These, 
while  ground  of  thankfulness,  should  also  stimulate  to  make  greater  efforts  to 
gather  others  besides  those  already  gathered.  Mr.  Cowieson  reports  as 
follows— 

REPORT  OF    MISSION  WORK,   FOR  YEAR   ENDING 

MARCH  3xst,  1885. 

"  By  missionary  activity,  the  Church  endeavours  to  enlarge  her  boundaries,  to 
recover  new  provmces  from  the  prince  of  darkness,  to  increase  the  number  of  her 
children,  whether  Irom  the  heathen  or  the  nominally  Christian  world,  and  to 
build  them  together  on  the  same  foundation,  for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the 
Spirit." — Dr.  Krummacher. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  Church  in  the  prosecution  of  this  grand  work,  God 
hath  given  the  promise,  saying,  **  My  Word  shall  not  return  unto  Me  void,  it 
shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it." 

In  our  labours  for  Christ  and  the  Church  throughout  the  year,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  few  verifications  of  the  above  promise. 

In  the  month  of  May  last,  we  called  upon  a  woman  (whom  we  frequently  \Tsit), 
when  she  remarked  that  she  had  good  news  to  relate.  She  asked  if  I  recollected 
calling  in  December  last  (1883),  when  a  young  man,  a  nephew  of  hers,  was  in  the 
house,  to  whom  I  spoke  on  the  matter  of  religion  ? 

We  said  we  remembered  the  circumstance  well. 

She  then  went  on  to  state  how  that  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  what  was  said. 
He  afterwards  became  anxious  about  divine  things,  and  in  the  month  of  February 
(1884)  had  been  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  This  young 
man  lives  in  the  country,  and  visiting  this  same  woman  recently,  she  stated 
with  regard  to  her  nephew  that  he  was  still  holding  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

In  the  month  of  June  we  visited  a  young  lad  14  years  of  age,  who  was  ill  with 
eoDsamption.  We  visited  him  frequently.  On  the  23rd  of  June  his  mother  called 
OS  off  the  street  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  to  him.  We  found  him  in  an  anxious 
state  of  mind,  extremely  desirous  to  know  Jesus  as  his  own  Saviour.  We  read  to 
him  John  iii.  16,  where  we  have  the  Gospel  in  all  its  beautiful  simplicity.  After 
engaging  in  prayer  with  him  we  learned  him  a  short  prayer  and  told  him  to  keep 
prayuig  it  ^1 1  would  come  again  and  see  him.     Calling  again  two  days  akex« 
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his  mother  (who  is  a  Christian)  met  us  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  told  how  our 
last  visit  had  been  blessed  to  him.  He  died  on  the  ist  of  July,  and  some  time 
before  his  death,  he  spoke  of  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  all  things  here  below.  In 
answer  to  the  father's  inquiry  he  remarked  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  die.  How 
happy  for  Christian  parents  to  witness  such  a  death-bed  of  a  beloved  child. 

The  next  interesting  case  is  that  of  a  man  with  whom  we  came  in  contact  on 
October  30th.  He  had  recently  come  from  Liockerbie,  and  wrought  as  a  painter. 
We  had  a  talk  together  on  the  matter  of  personal  salvation. 

We  read  a  portion  of  the  3rd  chap,  of  John,  and  spoke  of  the  i6th  verse,  as  the 
verse  the  Holy  Spirit  blessed  to  our  own  soul.  His  interest  and  anxiety  became 
intense,  as  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  sweat  broke  out  upon  him,  sitting  on 
his  forehead  like  beads. 

When  we  asked  if  he  was  anxious  about  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  he  replied 
saying,  "  No,  I  do  not  feel  ready  to  come  to  Christ."  We  then  asked  him  when 
he  expected  to  be  ready  ?  To  this  question  he  made  no  reply,  but  seemed  entirely 
non-plussed.  Dwelling  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  sinners  until  He  came  to 
the  cross,  and  could  exclaim  '*  It  is  finished,"  we  brought  him  to  the  testing  point 
by  asking  if  he  was  willing  to  accept  of  that  finished  work  of  Christ  for  him,  by 
accepting  Christ  as  his  Saviour.  He  sat  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then  added 
(most  emphatically)  **  I  accept  of  Christ  as  my  Saviour."  On  taking  our  leave  of 
him,  we  felt  that  surely  he  had  made  an  intelligent  acceptance  of  Christ  as  his 
complete  Saviour.  We  met  him  frequently  after  this,  and  on  November  8th  he 
mentioned  having  written  home  to  his  wife  telling  her  of  the  happy  change,  and 
what  a  change  would  be  in  the  house,  if  he  was  spared  to  go  home  again.  He 
went  home  shortly  after  this,  and  called  to  see  me  before  leaving,  but  1  happened 
to  be  from  home.     I  have  not  heard  of  him  since. 

The  next'two  cases  are  most  interesting.  In  our  Cottage  Meeting  on  March  20th 
last,  we  spoke  from  i  John  v.  chap.  7th,  8th,  verses  in  connection  with  the  xith 
verse.  We  dwelt  upon  the  three  witnesses  in  heaven  and  three  on  earth,  all 
testifying  to  the  fact,  not  only  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  but  that  God  hath 
given  to  believers  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son.  We  urged  all  present 
to  make  a  personal  acceptance  of  Christ,  as  God's  offered  gift  of  fe  and  salvation 
to  their  souls. 

On  the  Sabbath  following,  at  the  close  of  our  meeting  in  the  schoolroom,  a 
woman  waited  behind  to  inform  us  (as  she  did  with  joy)  that  on  Friday  night  after 
she  went  home,  she  went  to  her  knees,  and  while  in  the  act  of  prayer  she  was  en- 
abled to  accept  Christ  as  her  Saviour.  The  words  which  were  put  into  her  mouth 
at  that  moment  were  the  words  of  the  98th  Psalm — 

*'  Oh  sing  a  new  song  to  the  Lord, 
For  wonders  He  bath  done." 

We  could  not  but  rejoice  with  her  in  her  new  found  joy  and  peace.  She  asked  us 
to  call  and  see  her  soon,  which  we  promised  to  do.  Called  next  day  and  found 
her  still  rejoicing  in  Christ.  She  asked  our  advice  as  to  what  she  should  do,  as 
she  was  but  a  babe.  We  gave  her  the  advice  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  **  As  new* 
born  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word  that  ye  may  grow  thereby." 

She  mentioned  having  had  a  talk  with  Mrs.  M ,  another  person  who  had 

been  at  the  meeting  on  the  Friday  previous,  and  that  she  had  also  found  peace. 

We  instantly  made  for  Mrs.  M 's  house,  and  to  our  great  joy,  we  found  her 

also  rejoicing  in  Christ.  She  said  that  before  going  to  bed  last  Friday  night,  she 
shed  tears  when  she  thought  how  often  she  had  read  her  Bible,  and  that 
5th  chap,  of  I  John  amongst  others,  and  yet  she  never  saw  the  way  of  salvation 
till  then. 

We  joined  in  prayer,  thanking  God  for  His  goodness  in  grace.  I  believe  the 
Holy  Spirit  blessed  a  simple  illustration  which  we  used  in  connection  with  the 
1 1  th  verse.     It  was  as  follows — 

Suppose  a  person  perishing  with  thirst  were  offered  a  tumbler  of  water  as  a  gift. 
The  person  realising  his  perishing  condition,  would  gladly  accept  the  tumbler  and 
drink  the  water,  and  thus  be  saved  from  perishing.  But  he  must  accept  the 
tumbler  before  he  can  have  the  water,  for  the  water  is  in  the  tumbler.  So  with 
salvation.  As  perishing  sinners  we  must  first  of  all  accept  of  Christ  as  God's 
offered  gift,  and  then  we  have  eternal  life,  for  this  life  is  in  ChrisL    One  of  these 
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women  remarked  to  us  that  she  had  thought  if  she  went  to  church  and  prayei 
meetings,  and  read  her  Bible,  she  was  doing  real  well.  One  thing,  however,  she 
lacked,  she  had  not  made  a  personal  acceptance  of  Christ.  We  can  only  con- 
clude l>y  following  the  Apostolic  injunction  to  **  rejoice  with  them  who  do  rejoice," 
and  would  ask  all  God*s  people  to — 

"  Sing  a  new  songto  the  Lord, 
For  wonders  He  hath  done." 

With  regard  to  the  meetings  we  have  to  report  as  follows.  Average  for  Sabbath 
evening  meeting,  45^  For  Friday  evening  meeting,  fully  14.  The  time  spent  in 
mission  visitation  has  been  491  hours.  Besides  these  regular  meetings,  we  have 
occasionally  conducted  a  meeting  on  Thursday  nights  in  one  of  the  '^closses  "  in 
the  mission  district,  with  a  gratifying  attendance.  Tract  distribution  is  also  con- 
tinued, with  a  staff  of  8  distributors  including  myself. — Submitted  by 

G.  T.  COWIESON. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Committeee  have  only  to  add  that  the  Penny 
Bank  is  still  conducted  by  Mr.  William  Taylor  with  all  its  former  vigour  and 
usefulness,  but  presents  nothing  to  tepoti  on  different  from  former  reports. 

The  Sabbath  school  is  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Robert 
Cuthbert  with  the  assistance  of  a  staff  of  9  teachers,  and  has  been  very  well  at- 
tended during  the  winter  months.  Like  all  schools  for  the  children  of  careless 
parents,  the  number  decrease  as  the  days  lengthen. 

Though  the  precious  seed  is  sown  mournfully  let  us  always  be  encouraged  by 
the  promise  that  a  time  of  Joyful  ingathering  will  come  to  reward  the  toils  of  the 
sowing  time. 

ANDREW  F.  TAYLOR,  Srcreiary. 

Carnoustie. — Mr.  Patrick  reports  that  the  monthly  kitchen  prayer 
meeting  has  been  held  regularly  in  the  same  district  as  formerly,  the 
average  attendance  being  19,  and  evidently  this  meeting  for  prayer  is 
much  appreciated. 

The  services  on  Sabbath  are  attended  by  an  average  of  44  in  the 
forenoon  and  of  57  in  the  afternoon.  The  congregational  weekly 
prayer  meeting  has  an  average  attendance  of  1 2.  The  Sabbath  School 
and  Bible  Class  are  conducted  simultaneously.  Considering  the 
special  hinderance  to  outward  progress,  Mr.  Patrick  regards  it  to  be 
a  matter  of  thankfulness  that  the  position  of  the  congregation  has 
been  so  well  maintained  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  year. 

CARNOUSTIE  HOME  MISSION  REPORT.     1884—85. 

It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  regret  that  we  now  submit  the  re 
port  of  our  labours  for  the  past  year — Satisfaction  that  the  various  forms  of  work 
nave  been  uninterruptedly  carried  on,  and  regret  that  but  little  apparent  fruit  can 
1«  reported. 

With  regard  to  work  outside  the  congregation  proper,  we  have  visited  a  number 
<5f  non-church  goers,  and  persons  whose  church  connection  is  merely  of  a  nominal 
kind.     In  these  visits  we  have  sought  to  bring  before  their  minds  the  things  which 
lielong  to  their  eternal  peace,  and  to  commend  to  them  Christ  and  His  salvation. 
We  have  been  called  upon  to  visit  a  goodly  number  of  sick  persons  with  whom 
we  have  conversed,  read  and  prayed,  and  who  have  always  received  our  special  care 
and  attention.     Some  of  thesie  have  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  and  whether  any 
spiritual  profit  was  derived  from  our  ministrations,  the  day  will  declare  ;  but  this 
ranch  is  encouraging  that  the  warmest  gratitude  was  expressed  for  our  services  by 
tbem,  as  well  as  by  others  who  still  linger  on  in  a  weakly  state,  or  who  have  re- 
covered.    We  have  also   visited  regularly  by  request  several   aged  and   infirm 
persons,  some  of  them  experienced  Christians,  with  whom  we  trust  our  intercourse 
has  been  mutually  profitable.     As  in  former  years  we  have  distriliuted  monthly  a 
number  of  Gospd  Trumpets  in  our  visits,  finding  them  very  helpful  in  our  work, 
and  mocb  prized  by  the  people. 
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The  monthly  kitchen  prayer  meeting  has  been  regularly  held  in  the  same  district 
and  houses  as  formerly.  The  average  attendance  has  been  19,  and  the  interest 
taken  in  it  by  those  who  come  to  it  is  unabated.  It  has  been  a  well  of  Salvation 
to  several  who  are  providentially  detained  from  waiting  on  the  public  services  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  is  spoken  of  by  them  as  a  great  privilege. 

With  regard  to  ordinary  congregational  work,  it  has  been  prosecuted  as  best  we 
could,  amid  considerable  anxieties  and  discouragements,  but  not  without  some 
ground -of  thankfulness  and  hope.  Except  when  preaching  from  home,  the  two 
diets  of  worship  have  been  held  on  Sabbath,  with  an  average  attendance  of  44  in 
the  forenoon  and  of  57  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  specially  gratifying  that  when  there 
was  no  pulpit  supply  in  my  absence,  the  attendance  at  the  prayer  meeting  held  in 
the  church  has  been  very  little  less  than  on  other  Sabbaths.  During  the  summer 
season  for  visitors,  our  attendance  was  considerably  larger,  some  belonging  to  other 
denominations  worshipping  with  us  regularly,  besides  families  belonging  to  other 
congregations  in  our  own  Body.  A  monthly  evening  diet  of  worship  has  been 
held  on  Sabbath  throughout  the  year,  with  an  encouraging  attendance.  Having 
finished  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Nehemiah  at  this  meeting,  we  have  since  been 
giving  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  Jehovah  names  of  our  Lord,  and  have  now  gone 
over  five  of  these.  The  congregational  weekly  prayer  meeting  has  been  held  on 
the  Tuesday  evening  with  an  average  attendance  of  X2,  and  has  been  felt  to  be 
very  profitable  by  some  at  least  who  wait  upon  it  with  the  utmost  regularity. 
Such  meetings  are  a  break  to  the  secularizing  influences  of  the  week  and  are  help- 
ful to  the  religious  exercises  of  the  Sabbath.  The  Sabbath  School,  and  along  with 
it  my  Bible  Class,  has  met  on  the  Sabbath  afternoon,  the  attendance  has  been  well 
sustained,  and  has  included  several  children  un-connected  with  the  congregation. 
There  are  four  teachers  including  myself.  The  Juvenile  Temperance  Society  has 
had  several  meetings  during  the  year,  and  the  young  people  generally  are  growing 
up  attached  to  Temperance  principles.  The  Adviser  continues  to  be  given  to  the 
Sabbath  Scholars  monthly,  and  is  well  fitted  to  make  a  salutary  impression  upon 
youthful  minds.  We  were  favoured  lately  with  a  visit  of  a  deputation  from  the 
Foreign  Mission  Committee,  and  there  is  ground  to  hope  that  the  visit  had  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  congregation.  At  the  annual  Social  Meeting  held  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  the  church  was  quite  filled  by  the  congregation  and  friends, 
and  an  excellent  impression  was  made  by  the  various  speakers. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  no  deaths  amongst  our  members,  but  there 
have  been  considerable  changes  in  the  congregation.  One  elder  has  resigned,  but 
another  has  been  ordained  to  the  eldership.  Fourteen  names  have  been  dropped 
from  the  roll  of  members,  and  nine  have  been  added  to  it — seven  of  these  from 
outside  the  congregation — leaving  a  nominal  decrease  of  five.  The  people,  as  a 
whole,  have  been  very  harmonious  in  church  matters,  and  the  office-bearers  have 
been  alike  cordial  and  considerate  in  co-operating  with  me  in  congregational  work. 
Considering  special  hindrances  which  have  arisen  in  the  way  of  outward  progress 
on  the  paf  t  of  the  congregation,  it  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that  its  position  has 
been  so  well-maintained. 

As  bearing  on  our  Mission  work  proper,  we  may  mention  that  some  addicted  -to 
intemperance  have  sought  from  us  the  temperance  pledge,  and  so  far  as  we  know 
are  since  walking  in  the  paths  of  sobriety.  One  non -church -going  family  has 
been  led  to  connect  itself  with  the  congregation,  the  father  having  joined  the 
fellowship  of  the  church,  and  received  the  ordinance  of  baptism  for  his  four 
children.  Another  family  of  the  same  class  has  been  attending  church  with  some 
regularity  since  the  death  of  a  little  girl  in  the  family,  whom  I  visited  during  a 
lingering  illness.  On  the  whole,  on  viewing  the  past  year,  we  are  led  to  *  Thank 
God  and  take  conrage,'  and  would  go  forward  hopefully  to  the  duties  of  another 
year,  seeking  as  best  we  may  to  promote  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  our  sphere  of  labour 
and  assured  that  be  appearances  what  they  may  *  our  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain 
in  the  Lord.' — Respectfully  submitted  by 

JAMES  PATRICK. 

We  have  to  call  attention  next  to  the  two  congregations  in  Glasgow^ 
and  first  to — 

l^AURiESTON. — The  condition  of  this  congregation  remains  oiuch 
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the  same  as  it  was  last  year.  Nine  new  members  were  added  to  the  roll 
at  the  communion  in  October ;  but  a  numerical  increase  cannot  be 
reported  owing  to  the  usual  changes  which  take  place  even  in  the 
smallest  communities.  The  Sabbath  School  is  conducted  by  a  super- 
intendent and  1 1  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  from  70  to  80  scholars. 
Tract  distribution  is  carried  on.  There  is  a  weekly  prayer  meeting 
connected  with  the  congregation  held  on  Wednesday  evenings  and  a 
Bible  Class  on  Thursday  evenings.  Part  of  the  district  referred  to 
in  last  report,  assigned  to  the  congregation  by  the  Glasgow  Home 
Mission  Union,  has  been  visited  by  Mr.  Yuill,  but  in  the  meantime 
nothing  has  occurred  requiring  to  be  specially  mentioned. 

REPORT  OF  LAURIESTON  MISSION  CHURCH. 

Another  year  has  winged  its  flight  since  last  report  was  submitted.  This  in 
itself  is  Htted  to  solemnize  and  impress  us,  for  it  reminds  us  that  we  are  so  much 
nrarer  death  and  the  invisible  world.  The  years  as  they  roll  away  call  upon  us  to 
work  while  it  is  day,  for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work. 

Nothinj;  of  a  stirring  or  exciting  nature  can  be  told  about  the  Laurieston  congre- 
gation  during  the  past  year.  Its  condition  remains  much  as  it  was  when  last 
report  was  given  in.  It  caimot  be  said  to  have  increased,  neither  do  we  think  has 
it  dimiDished.  Nine  new  members  were  added  to  the  roll  at  the  Communion  in 
October  last,  but  the  membership  was  not  augmented  by  that  number,  as  frequent 
changes  take  place  even  in  the  smallest  communities.  Some  are  taken  away  by 
the  unsparing  hand  of  Death,  others  leave  the  city,  and  others  the  congregation. 
The  roll  of  members  is  thus  kept  from  materially  increasing.  It  is  not  anticipated 
that  many  will  be  joining  at  the  approaching  Communion  in  April. 

All  the  members  and  adherents  of  the  congregation  have  been  visited  pastorally 
during  the  year,  while  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  sick  and  dying. 

There  is  a  Sabbath  school  connected  with  the  congregation  which  has  a  super- 
intendent and  II  teachers,  and  between  70  and  80  scholars.  There  is  also  a 
staff  of  tract  distributors,  who  go  through  the  district  monthly  and  give  away 
tracts.  Many  hundreds  of  these  are  in  this  way  distributed  in  the  year,  and  it  is 
hoped  this  department  of  work  is  productive  of  some  good  results,  as  it  costs  a 
good  deal  both  of  time  and  money.  The  Sabbath-school  teachers  and  tract  dis- 
tributors meet  together  every  Lord's  Day  for  about  an  hour  between  the  forenoon 
and  afternoon  sermon  for  prayer  and  the  consideration  of  some  religious  topic,  it 
t>eing  understood  that  the  lesson  to  which  the  attention  of  the  children  is  to  be 
called  be  taken  up  if  possible. 

There  is  a  weekly  prayer  meeting  in  connection  with  the  congregation  which 
has  been  held  during  the  past  winter  on  Wednesday  evenings,  and  fairly  attended. 
A  Bible  class  has  been  held  on  Thursday  evenings,  at  which  twelve  subjects 
bearing  upon  the  Popish  controversy  have  been  taken  up  and  discussed — namely. 
Justification,  Martin  Luther,  Transubstantiation,  the  Seven  Sacraments,  Purgatory, 
Papal  Supremacy,  Infallibility,  Tradition,  the  Confessional,  Absolution,  and  the 
first  and  second  Scottish  Reformations.  A  written  examination  is  meanwhile 
being  held  on  these  subjects,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  the  papers  appear  for  the 
iDost  part  to  be  creditable  to  those  who  have  written  them.  There  is  still  another 
ai|^t  of  the  examination,  after  which  the  papers  will  be  finally  adjudicated  upon, 
aai  prizes  given  to  those  who  have  most  satisfactorily  answered  the  questions  which 
have  been  proposed.  These  prizes  will  be  supplied  by  the  Scottish  Protestant 
Alliance.  This  branch  of  work  has  been  found  to  be  interesting,  and  we  trust  it 
has  been  profitable  to  those  who  have  taken  part  in  it. 

The  monthly  evening  sermons  have  been  kept  up  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  bot  the  attendances  have  been  discouraging,  so  much  so  that  it  is  question- 
able if  it  be  practicable  to  attempt  the  continuance  of  them.     Some  of  the  mem 
bers  of  the  congregation  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  them  up. 

And  now  with  respect  to  the  district  whose  boundaries  were  defined  in  last 
lepoity  it  has  to  be  noted  that  it  is  not  so  extensive  as  would  appear  from  former 
i,  as  some  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Home  Mission  \3moii 
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have  infonne<1  me,  that  I  should  not  have  included  in  it  the  south  side  of  Bedford 
Street  nor  Charlotte  Palace,  and  Stirling  Street  off  Bedford  Street.  But  even 
with  the  exclusion  of  these,  the  district  is  still  too  extensive  for  one  man,  with 
other  duties  to  perform,  to  do  justice  to.  I  regret  that  kitchen  meetings  have  not 
yet  been  organized  in  any  part  of  the  district,  but  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  start 
such  meetings  next  autumn.  Our  attention  has  been  confined,  so  far  as  visitation 
is  concerned,  chiefly  to  South  Coburg  Street,  but  in  view  of  more  effectively  pro- 
secuting this  pnrt  of  work  we  have  been  trying  to  induce  some  of  the  members  of 
the  congregation  to  take  a  few  non-church -going  families  (many  of  whom  we  could 
give  them)  and  devote,  so  far  as  maybe,  their  attention  to  them  in  the  way  of  pay- 
ing them  friendly  visits,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  this  plan  will  ere  long  be 
carried  out.  In  visitation  I  have  as  usual  come  across  a  diversity  of  character  and 
experience,  and  anew  witnessed  the  evil  effects  of  intemperance.  We  have  found, 
as  in  former  years,  the  great  advantage  of  the  Glasgow  Benevolent  Society's  Bread 
Tickets.  Many  parties  have  been  out  of  employment  during  the  past  winter,  and 
those  who  in  other  circumstances  might  have  refused  such  aid  have  gladly 
accepted  of  it,  and  tendered  their  grateful  thanks  for  it.  The  most  of  those  visited 
are  disposed  to  hear  what  is  said  to  them  about  the  interests  of  the  soul,  and  we 
could  tell  of  varied  cases  of  trial  and  affliction,  in  which  we  have  sought  to  guide 
the  thoughts  into  proper  channels,  although  we  are  unable  to  detail  any  special 
case  of  religious  awakening  or  conversion.  Such,  however,  may  be  taking  place, 
though  unknown  to  us.  It  is  ours  to  commit  the  work  into  the  hand  of  God,  who 
is  sovereign  in  the  bestowmcnt  of  His  gifts  and  works  when  and  how  He  pleases. 
Respectfully  submitted  by  A.  J,  YuiLL. 

Next  we  have 

Bridgeton. — The  report  furnished  by  Mr.  M'Kay  is  full,  varied, 
and  interesting,  and,  like  the  first  presented  from  Ayr,  contains  several 
instances  of  hopeful  conversions.  Although  our  power  is  small,  and 
our  efforts  much  less  than  we  wish  to  put  forth,  God  is,  we  trust,  by 
these  gathering  others  besides  those  that  have  been  gathered. 

The  attendance  at  Church  during  the  past  year  has  not  been  so 
large  as  it  was  during  the  preceding  year ;  6  less  in  the  forenoon  and 
10  less  in  the  afternoon  are  reported,  making  the  averages  64  and  120 
respectively.  But  the  reason  assigned  for  this  is  one  which  reveals 
to  us  one  of  the  existing  evidences  of  the  Lord's  controversy  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  which  are,  alas  !  rapidly  multiplying.  It  is 
the  depression  of  trade  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of 
the  means  of  waiting  comfortably  on  public  ordinances.  It  would 
appear  21  names  were  added  to  the  roll  of  membership  during  the 
year;  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  employment,  the  net  increase  has  only 
been  3,  and  the  members  enrolled  are  120.  There  are  42  adherents 
over  14  years  of  age,  showing  an  increase  of  8  over  those  reported 
last  year.  The  prayer  meeting  has  an  average  attendance  of  14, 
The  Sabbath  School  is  attended  by  200  children,  and  there  are  ar 
teachers  and  a  superintendent  Mr.  M*Kay  furnishes  an  account  of 
one  novel  feature  in  the  operation  employed,  designed  to  lead  the 
members  of  the  congregation  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other 
and  to  entertain  a  common  interest  in  congregational  work.  This  he 
designates  "  the  Home  Circle,"  and  believes  to  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful. The  details  will  be  learned  from  his  own  report.  The  whole 
report  is  interesting  and  encouraging,  but  undoubtedly  the  chief 
interest  is  to  be  attached  to  the  last  part  of  it,  which  deals  with  practi- 
cal experiences  and  results. 
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CONGREGATION. 

The  time  has  again  come  when  we  must  present  our  annual  report  to  the  Synod, 

of  work  done  during  the  year,  in  that  part  of  the  vineyard  in  which  our  lot  is 

cast.     Nine  years  have  passed  away  since  we  commenced  our  labours  in  Glas^w, 

and  though  this  figure  represents  a  large  portion  of  one's  life,  yet  as  we  view  it  in 

retrospect,  almost  involuntarily  the  exclamation  escapes  the  lips,  "  How  brief  life 

is ! "    Moreover,  when  we  think  that  all  the  members  of  the  congregation  among 

whom  we  labour  are  by  so  many  years  nearer  to  the  judgment  seat,  the  reflection 

is  unspeakably  solemnising,  and  impresses  the  mind  with  the  conviction  that  all 

that  remains  of  life  should  be  spent  with  an  ever-increasing  activity,  in  advancing 

the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord.     May  the  Holy  Spirit  deepen  such 

an  emotion  into  an  abiding  principle  of  action  ! 

In  conducting  congregational  work,  we  have  been  led,  in  addition  to  the 
agencies  commonly  used,  to  adopt  one  feature  which  has  the  appearance  of 
novelty,  which  will  afterwards  be  mentioned.  Every  family  connected  with  the 
congregation  has  been  visited  once  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  most  of 
them  three  times  ;  while  cases  of  sickness  and  distress  have  been  visited  much  more 
frequently.  Almost  invariably  prayer  is  offered  up  on  these  occasions.  The 
attendance  at  Church  has  not  been  quite  so  large  during  the  past  year,  as  it  was  in 
the  year  immediately  preceding.  The  chief  reason  for  this  has  been  the  dullness 
of  trade.  This  has  been  severely  felt  by  several  families,  and  they  have  thereby 
been  temporarily  deprived  of  the  means  of  waiting  comfortably  on  public  ordin- 
ances. Should  this  statement  appear  surprising  to  anyone,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  we  labour  among  the  members  of  a  mission  congregation,  some  of  whom  are 
very  poor,  and  altogether  unable  to  withstand  a  lengthened  reverse  of  this  nature. 
The  attendance  on  morning  worship  has  been  about  64,  being  6  less  than  the 
average  attendance  of  last  year.  The  afternoon  attendance  has  been  about  120, 
heing  10  less  than  we  reported  last  year.  We  were  enabled  to  add  21  names  to 
the  roll  of  membership,  on  the  two  preceding  sacramental  solemnities  ;  but  as  18 
names  had  to  be  dropped,  chiefly  through  lack  of  employment,  the  nett  increase  is 
only  3,  and  the  membership  now  enrolled  is  1 20.  Tnere  are  42  adherents  over  14 
}'ears  of  age,  and  85  adherents  under  this  age.  The  prayer  meeting  haa  had  an 
average  attendance  of  14.  The  Sabbath  School  contains  upwards  of  200  children, 
who  are  taught  by  1 1  male  teachers,  10  female  teachers,  and  the  superintendent.  It 
never  was  so  flourishing  as  it  is  now,  and  it  is  consequently  a  standing  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that  a  harmonium  and  uninspired  hymns  are  not  at  all  essential  to  success 
in  this  branch  of  Christian  usefulness.     The  feature  of  seeming  novelty  to  which 


who  form  a  considerable  part  of  its  membership.  Its  design  is  to  bring  the 
members  of  the  congregation  frequently  together,  that  they  may  all  become 
iotimately  acquainted  and  be  at  home  with  each  other,  so  as  to  lead  to  a  universal 
aad  energetic  interest  in  congregational  work.  It  has  had  an  attendance  all 
ihrough  the  winter  of  numbers  ranging  from  30  up  to  45.  And  as  this  has  been 
oar  first,  and  a  tentative  effort  in  this  direction,  it  has  been  considered  highly 
successful.  There  was  recently  an  election  of  elders,  whereby  4  were  added  to 
oar  number,  so  that  there  are  now  6  elders  in  the  session. 

As  to  the  appearance  of  gracious  fruit,  we  may  briefly  refer  to  one  or  two  cases. 

AB. — That  she  is  a  true  convert,  clearly  and  deeply  taught  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  we  have  been  deeply  convinced  for  a  considerable  time.  But  we  did  not 
know  till  recently  that  she  attributed  her  conversion  to  the  agency  of  our  un- 
worthy ministrations.  Her  sufferings  have  been  deep  and  long-continued,  but  she 
ronarked  that  during  the  night  when  she  could  not  sleep,  her  heart  was  filled 
with  joy  while  resting  in  the  promises,  and  especially  on  these  words — **  When 
thoQ  passeth  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee  ;  and  through  the  rivers,  they 
dall  not  overflow  thee  :  when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be 
bamed  ;  neither  shall  the  flames  kindle  upon  thee.  We  do  not  know  at  what 
particular  time  the  good  seed  of  the  Word  took  effect  upon  her  heart,  but  what 
appears  to  be  genuine  fruit  is  manifest  now. 
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CD. — I  might  have  reported  this  case  years  ago,  but  I  preferred  to  wait  and 
see  whether  an  apparent  conversion  would  stand  the  tests  of  temptation  and  of 
time.  And  I  am  glad  to  say  that  if  the  maintenance  of  family  worship,  constant 
attendance  on  the  public  means  of  grace,  visiting  and  praying  with  the  distressed, 
and  a  joyous  willingness  to  speak  about  experimental  religion,  be  marks  of  true 
conversion,  they  are  to  be  found  in  him.  Different  persons  who  have  com^ 
closely  in  contact  with  him,  and  on  whose  judgment  I  can  rdy,  speak  of  him  as 
being,  without  doubt,  a  changed  man. 

"  E.F. — He  was  once  very  careless,  and  never  entered  a  church  door  ;  but  now 
he  is  never  absent.  Those  who  know  him  intimately  believe  that  grace  has 
wrought  a  saving  change  in  him. 

G.H. — He  belonged  to  a  mission  district.  We  saw  him  for  the  first  time  about 
six  weeks  before  his  death.  We  are  not  willing  to  place  much  trust  in  death-bed 
conversions.  Yet  before  he  died,  he  said  that  he  blessed  God  because  of  the 
neighbour  who  brought  the  minister  in  to  see  him  ;  and  he  made  such  a  profession 
of  trust  in  the  promises  of  the  Saviour,  as  to  lead  us  to  indulge  in  the  hope  that  it 
is  well  with  his  soul. 

We  have  e^reat  pleasure  in  stating  that  a  number  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
congregation  seem  to  be  living  under  "  the  powers  of  the  wond  to  come,"  and, 
consequently,  they  are  devoting  themselves  very  earnestly  to  the  advancement  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  Sabbath  School,  and  of  the  congregation  generally.  We 
cannot,  at  this  time,  report  a  great  numerical  increase  ;  but  there  are  signs  of  fine 
feeling,  and  of  growing  religious  earnestness,  which  are  very  gratifying  and  full  of 
promise. 

We  have  already  stated  that  nine  years  have  elapsed  since  we  commenced  our 
labours  in  Bridgeton.  During  that  time,  we  have  admitted  231  persons  to 
membership.  Of  these,  132  came  from  other  Churches  ;  53  were  not  previously 
connected  with  any  Church,  and  of  these  adults  12  were  admitted  by  baptism,  and 
39  were  young  persons  who  sought  admission  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  in 
full  communion.  The  number  now  upon  the  roll  is  120.  Consequently,  III 
names  have  been  dropped  from  the  roll  during  these  years.  Of  these,  19  died, 
4  were  fugitives  from  discipline,  5  were  dropped  from  the  roll  because  of 
irregular  attendance,  8  went  away  because  of  a  quarrel  that  had  been  unhappily 
raised,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  remaining  75  had  to  go  to  distant  places  in 
quest  of  employment.  Had  we  been  able  to  retain  all  these,  it  is  plain  that  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  congregation  would  have  been  much  increased. 

Regarding  the  mission  district  allotted  to  our  care  by  the  Glasgow  Home 
Mission  Union,  we  could  say  a  good  deal ;  but  time  and  space  forbid.  It  con- 
tains about  200  families.  They  have  all  been  visited  once  and  again,  and  a  tract 
is  left  at  each  house,  on  each  successive  visit.  The  most  of  this  district  is 
tenanted  by  what  is  too  aptly  called  the  ** home-heathen."  Few  of  them  go  to 
any  church,  and  when  we  ask  the  reason,  **  Why  not  ?  "  the  uniform  answer  is, 
**  We  have  no  clothes."  And  it  is  too  evident  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  that 
drink  is  the  cause  of  their  degradation  and  misery.  We  went  into  one  house  in 
which  there  was  not  a  seat  on  which  to  sit.  As  we  entered,  the  head  of  the  house 
remarked,  **  This  is  a  miserable  place  for  the  like  of  you  to  come  into."  We  re- 
plied, **  You  do  not  appear  to  have  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  ;  but  how  are  you 
so  destitute  as  this  ?  "  **  Drink,  drink,"  was  the  reply.  **  A  few  weeks  ago  this 
house  was  pretty  well  furnished,  and  I  had;f  7  of  money.  But  I  began  to  drink, 
and  I  never  stopped  till  I  spent  it  all,  and  sold  everything  out  of  the  house. 
That  is  the  cause  of  my  misery  ;  but  I  will  go  to  the  priest  and  take  the  pledge 
again,  and  hope  to  do  better  in  days  to  come."  The  more  that  we  see  of  the  evils 
of  this  agent,  the  more  deeply  are  we  persuaded  that  the  Church  of  Christ  should 
brand  it  with  entire  disapprobation.  As  we  visit  these  dwellings  we  are  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  our  utter  inability  to  cope  with  the  evils  confronting  us 
and  of  the  need  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Were  we  to  judge  of  the 
probability  of  a  speedy  and  an  abundant  harvest  oy  any  appearance  discoverable 
when  visiting  this  district,  the  prospect  would  be  dreary  indeed.  We  have  much 
need  to  cry  to  the  Lord  to  fulfil  His  promise — "  I  will  pour  water  u|>on  him  that 
is  thirsty,  and  fioods  upon  the  dry  ground." — Respectfully  submitted  by 

JOHN  M'KAY. 


ice  calls  us  to  do  so  and  opens  for  us  a  new  door  of  probable 
ss. 

ondude  this  report  by  the  narration  of  an  anecdote  which 
>  us  to  be  impressive  and  of  no  small  use  and  importance  for 
may  be  asking,  in  reference  to  Home  Mission  or  other  work 
ist,  "  What  can  I  do  ?  "  The  Reverend  Spencer  Compton, 
igelical  minister  at  Boulogne,  relates  the  following  incident, 
g  a  voyage  to  India,  I  sat  one  dark  evening  in  my  cabin  feel- 
oi^hly  unwell,  as  the  sea  was  rising  fast  and  I  was  but  a  poor 

Suddenly  the  cry  of  man  overboard  made  me  spring;  to  my 
'.  heard  a  tramping  overhead,  but  resolved  not  to  go  on  deck 
lould  interfere  with  the  crew  in  their  efforts  to  save  the  poor 
What  can  I  do  ?  I  asked  myself,  and  instantly  unhooking  my 

held  it  near  the  top  of  my  cabin  and  close  to  my  bull's-eye 
,  that  its  light  might  shine  on  the  sea  and  as  near  the  ship  as 
.  In  half  a  minute's  time  I  heard  the  joyful  cry,  '  It's  all 
le's  safe,'  upon  which  I  put  my  lamp  in  its  place.  The  next 
irever,  I  was  told  that  my  little  lamp  was  the  safe  means  of 
the  man's  life.  It  was  only  by  the  timely  light  which  shone 
m  that  the  knotted  rope  could  be  thrown  so  as  to  reach  him." 
litted  by 

TOHN  RITCHIE, 
Conventr,  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee. 
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In  grateful  recognition  of  the  Lord's  mindfulness  of  us,  and  His  4 
wearied  kindness  to  us,  let  us  unitedly  and  heartily  ascribe  prais 
His  ever-blessed  name.     "Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us, 
unto  Thy  name  give  glory,  for  Thy  mercy  and  for  Thy  truth's  sake. 

While  there  is  not  much  to  tell  concerning  the  Missionaries  am 
their  arduous  work,  that  has  not  already  been  reported  in  the  i*ag«_. 
of  the  Magazine,  yet  there  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  great  endvl 
for  which  the  Mission  exists  have  been  so  far  accomplished,  and  that 
every  favourable  opportunity  of  reaching  the  masses  h:is  been  im—  1 
proved,  both  in  early  morning  and  late  at  night,  in  the  crowded  lown^ 
the  thronged  bazaar,  and  the  numerous  villages  that  stud  that  part  <£ 
the  land.  By  preaching  and  teaching,  by  visiting  the  people  andl^ 
holding  personal  interviews  with  them,  by  meetings  and  classes,  by**) 
educational  work  and  public  lectures,  much  has  been  done  for  that 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  natives  ;  and  surely  all  this  work  wilt 
not  go  unacknowledged  or  unblessed  by  the  Lord.  With  His  e*-" 
riching  blessing  and  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  doubt  nd^ 
that  many  hearts  will  be  touched  and  inclined  to  receive  the  truth  ^ 
and  may  we  not  hope  that  before  many  days  pass  there  shall  go  vfi 
from  the  hearts  and  lips  of  very  many  a  cry  similar  to  that  wliich  v^ 
directed  to  God  by  the  captives  of  Babylon  :  "  Save  us,  O  Lord  cni^ 
God,  and  gather  us  from  among  the  heathen,  to  give  thanks  unto  Thjr^ 
holy  name,  and  to  triumph  in  Tliy  praise," 

Your  Committee  have  only  met  three  limes  since  May  last,  thetid 
having  been  but  little  business  to  transact ;  but  a  constant  stream  olf 
correspondence  has  been  kept  up  between  the  Convener  and  ttasf 
Missionaries,  whereby  information  has  been  obtained  concerning  arf 
that  has  transpired  in  Seoni  worth  noticing ;  and  the  substance  giC 
this  correspondence  has  been  communicated  to  the  members^ 
Previous  to  describing  any  of  the  home  transactions  of  the  CoW*"^ 
miltee,  it  wiil  be  best  to  give  in  full  the  joint-report  drawn  up  by  ib^ 
Missionaries,  and  received  quite  recently.  It  bears  the  dale  of  MardB| 
loth,  1885,  and  contains  a  summary  of  the  year's  operations  in  lrtfli>'- 
While  presenting  this  joint-report,  the  Committee  will  take  occasia«J!> 
to  append  a  few  explanatory  remarks  under  each  section  as  the^S 
proceed. 

The  Missionaries  thus  write  : — "  Although  we  have  nothing  strikii 
to  record  as  to  the  results  of  our  work  during  the  past  yeir,  it  afforu,^^ 
us  ground  of  thankfulness  to  Him  in  whose  work  we  h.ive  bee**i 
engaged  that  in  more  than  one  respect  some  progress  has  been  raad*^^ 
All  the  branches  of  the  work  have  been  carried  on  as  fully  as  lieallK*g 
and  opportunity  permitted  ;  and,  as  will  be  noticed,  soms  new  worS*- 
has  been  attempted,  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  ' 

'  I.  The  Orphanage.  i 

Our  efforts  to  secure  additional  children  for  the  Orphanage  have  HIS 
length  proved  successful,  for  within  the  last  few  months  an  infant  g^^J 
and  two  boys  have  been  admitted.  We  are  continuing  our  inqiiiiieS^ 
in  this  direction,  with  the  view  of  getting  as  many  children  as  xnt^t 
meet  the  wishes  of  all  desiring  to  support  them.    There  aie  now  niofr;^ 


rorSa 


rear,  and  it  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
t  way  in  which  she  discliarges  her  duties.  She  is  intelligent, 
,  and  painstaking  in  her  work ;  and,  while  she  maintains 
DC  among  the  children,  she  treats  them  in  a  kindly  and 
ly  spirit.  She  has  also  shown  much  interest  in  the  spiritual 
of  the  native  Christian  women,  and  of  native  women  in 
.  Where  a  number  of  children  are  brought  up  together 
I  of  one  kind  or  another  are  sure  to  spring  up  from  time  to 
Hit  both  the  matron  and  her  husband  do  what  they  can  to 
t  from  being  unnecessarily  disturbed  by  them.  Both  in  this 
other  respects  their  conduct  contrasts  very  favourably  with 
anj  who  have  heretofore  had  to  do  with  the  Orphanage," 
Committee  believe  that  it  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
rs  of  Synod  that  allusion  was  made  in  recent  reports  to  the 
expressed  by  several  kind  friends,  both  in  Scotland  and  the 
States,  to  give  an  annual  subscription  for  the  support  of  one 
S  children,  and  of  the  Committee's  readiness  to  give  effect  to 
tire  as  speedily  as  possible.  But  there  was  found  to  be  very 
ifficulty  in  securing  friendless  children  whose  custody  could  be 
tl,  and  whose  upbringing  would  not  be  interfered  with  by  any 
'.  At  last  our  patience  has  been  rewarded  by  the  admission  of 
ee  children  mentioned  by  the  Missionaries.  The  infant  girl 
tnitted  on  the  34th  of  December  last,  and  appeared  then  to  be 
ect  health.  She  belongs  to  the  caste  of  oil-makers,  and  though 
>ther  is  still  living,  Mr.  Anderson  says  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
I  every  claim  her.  If  this  mother  was  so  unnatural  as  to  cast  olf 
Jcing  child,  and  for  anything  she  cared,  allow  her  httle  one  to 
we  think  our  Missionaries  acted  wisely  in  receiving  the  tender 
Qto  the  Orphanage.  The  two  boys  referred  to  in  tiie  report 
«oni  were  admitted  to  the  Orphanage  on  the  i6th  February. 
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names.  They  have  recently  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain  Europeai 
names.  In  order  to  gratify  their  wish,  and  to  give  Christian  name 
to  the  other  three  recent  admissions,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  th 
girls  Alexina  Elizabeth  Buchanan,  Louisa  Buchanan,  and  Maigare 
Petrie — agreeably  to  the  request  of  Mrs.  Buchanan,  New  York,  wh 
will  become  their  adopter.  Then  the  two  boys  have  received  tin 
names  of  John  Robertson  and  Thomas  Morland,  and  the  first  ol 
these  will  be  provided  for  by  the  ladies  of  Ayr  Congregation,  while 
the  second  will  be  adopted  by  Miss  Morland  of  Stranraer.  It  ii 
believed  that  some  other  children  will  soon  be  admitted  to  the 
Orphanage  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  are  prepared  to  pay  fia 
their  support,  and  till  this  can  be  accomplished  we  trust  that 
generous  friends  in  Carluke  and  elsewhere  will  extend  their 
forbearance. 

The  reference  made  by  the  Missionaries  to  the  unexpected  and 
deeply-regretted  flight  of  one  of  the  oldest  orphan  lads  has  been  ftiD|| 
explained  to  the  Committee.  It  seems  that  an  uncle  of  his  turned 
up  at  Seoni  in  July  last,  and  asked  leave  to  take  the  lad  to  Nagpid 
to  see  some  relatives  residing  there.  Although  reluctant  to  grant  tUi 
request,  the  Missionaries  were  led  to  do  so,  after  obtaining  a  soletoB 
promise  from  the  lad  to  return  at  an  appointed  time.  This  pronuM 
has  not  been  kept,  and  up  till  the  end  of  March  he  had  not  retumel 
We  cannot  but  regret  that  anyone  who  has  been  an  inmate  of  Al 
Orphanage  for  several  years  should  have  acted  thus.  His  relapse  iflM 
the  old  habits  and  customs  of  his  early  life,  and  his  daily  mingliii| 
among  and  uniting  with  the  worshippers  of  false  gods,  is  very  sad-^ 
yet  we  would  cherish  the  hope  that  the  Christian  training  he  received 
for  some  years,  and  his  familiarity  with  many  parts  of  Scripture,  aik 
above  all  the  many  prayers  offered  on  his  behalf  unto  God,  will  Qtf 
be  altogether  in  vain.  Through  various  deleterious  influences  he  imq 
wander  away  like  a  lost  sheep,  but  the  Good  Shepherd  may  in  Hi 
adorable  sovereignty  follow  after  and  bring  him  in  to  the  great  fold 
and  lead  him  yet  to  profess  his  faith  in  Christ. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  receive  such  strong  testimony  in  regard  tl 
the  fitness  of  the  Matron  for  the  important  position  she  fills,  and  dii 
warm  maternal  interest  she  takes  in  the  children.  It  is  also  knoni 
to  your  Committee  that  both  Mrs.  Anderson  and  Mrs.  White  d| 
much  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  orphans  ;  and  it  is  ttl 
least  we  can  do  to  acknowledge,  as  we  now  most  heartily  do,  thci| 
labour  of  love  and  work  of  charity.  We  would  give  thanks  to 
Lord  for  granting  such  a  measure  of  health  and  strength  to  the  ini 
of  the  Orphanage  during  the  past  year,  and  would  anew  roll  them 
on  the  loving  and  sustaining  care  of  the  Lord  our  God. 

In  the  joint-report  of  our  Missionaries  reference  is  next  made  to-* 

II.  Educational  Work. 

"  We  have  now  had  experience,"  they  say,  "  for  more  than  a  year  41 
the  management  of  the  School  without  the  help  of  a  head-master,  ij 
good  deal  of  work  has  been  necessary  to  get  the  whole  of  the  teaching  CI 
a  proper  basis,  and  to  have  the  monthly  and  other  returns  sent  in  il 


;  average  number  on  tlie  roll  during  the  year  was  264;  at 
t,  after  purging  the  roll,  the  scholars  number  278.  The 
rr  of  marriages  among  the  Hindus  last  year  was  abnormally 
a  &ct  which  operated  seriously  to  the  injury  of  the  average 
ance  ;  in  addition  to  which,  many  were  prevented  from  attend- 
jularly  by  the  unusually  heavy  and  long-continued  rain.  At 
me  time,  the  percentage  was  just  about  the  same  as  it  was  dur- 
B  previous  year.  There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in 
sped  during  the  last  six  months,  and  especially  during  the  last 
1  or  sa  The  fees  realised  for  the  year  amounted  to  £24  14s. 
IS  compared  with  £ig  17s.  6d.,  reported  last  year.  Subscriptions 
onations  on  behalf  of  the  school,  amount  to  £10  5s.  5d.  The 
tunent  Grant  this  year  amounts  to  1200  Rupees,  which,  at  par, 
1  Xiao.  By  dispensing  with  a  head-master,  and  by  other  ar- 
nents,  which  we  have  made,  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  the 
tpenditure  considerably,  without  diminishing  the  efhciency  of 
booL 

the  dates  of  the  Matriculation  and  Middle  School  Examinations 
leen  changed  from  September  to  April,  they  have  not  been  held 
[this  year.     We  are  sending  six  boys  to  the  former,  and  seven 

Utter.  The  results  will  be  communicated  in  due  time. 
;  ZMgarwara  School  has  just  been  closed.  We  were  led  to  take 
cp  by  the  indifference  of  the  villagers  in  the  matter.  Instead 
Tca^ng  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  the  pupils  dwindled  down 
xa.  Twelve  of  these  have  joined  out  large  schooL  Steps  are 
taken  with  the  view  of  opening  a  School  in  Mohgaon,  a  village 

13  miles  to  the  south,  on  the  Nagpur  road. 
•ialh  Schools. — We  have  long  held  a  Sabbath  School  in  our 
of  worship  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  and  others  connected 
the  Christian  community ;    and  all  classes  were  welcomed  to 
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with  their  education.  The  complete  control  of  the  school  by  one 
Other  of  the  Missionaries,  without  the  intervention  of  a  native  he^ 
master,  seems  to  have  proved  highly  advantageous,  and  will  gi 
more  freedom  to  carry  out  any  re-arrangement  of  classes  that  may 
considered  desirable  for  the  success  of  the  School.  On  the  xyth 
February  Mr.  Anderson  writes,  "  The  Chief  Commissioner  visit 
our  School  a  week  since,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased,  remark! 
the  progress  made  since  he  was  here  before  some  years  ago.  B 
wife  visited  the  Orphanage,  and  was  also  much  pleased.  He  gave 
rupees  to  the  School  funds.  Colonel  Jacobs,  Inspector  of  Schools, 
engaged  examining  the  School.  He  is  much  pleased  with  part  of 
One  or  two  classes  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  state,  owing  to  ti 
carelessness  of  teachers.  I  have,  heretofore,  had  too  much  teachii 
to  do  to  allow  me  to  examine  much  ;  hereafter,  I  am  to  teach  Je 
and  examine  more.  I  will  be  enabled  to  do  this  through  Mr.  Whii 
taking  part  of  the  work  which  I  have  been  doing.  He  will  now  hav 
about  three  hours'  teaching  on  four  days  of  the  week.  I  shall  hav 
quite  as  long  hours — part  of  my  time  being  employed  in  teaching 
and  part  in  examination  of  classes,  registers,  &c."  A  month  later,  Mi 
Anderson  received  the  Inspector's  report  on  the  School,  which,  o 
the  whole,  was  favourable  ;  but  several  defects  in  its  organization  ar 
plainly  pointed  out.  The  following  quotations  are  given  from  th 
report : — **  The  rooms  are  rather  crowded,  and  the  School  seem 
popular.  .  .  There  is  evidently  good  work  being  done,  or  th 
numbers  would  have  fallen.  .  .  I  was  particularly  pleased  wit 
the  writing  of  the  2nd  class  boys ;  and  there  are  a  good  man 
pleasant,  intelligent  little  fellows  in  the  lowest  vernacular  classes. 
Mr.  Anderson  adds  that  it  will  be  seen  from  what  the  Inspector  say 
how  much  need  there  was  of  the  new  room  which,  according  t 
particulars  furnished  to  the  Committee,  was  to  be  constructed  i 
trifling  expense,  by  erecting  a  wall  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  bac 
verandah  of  the  School-house  and  turning  it  into  a  class-room.  I 
the  end  of  March  the  number  of  scholars  enrolled  was  288.  At  thi 
date  the  Missionaries  were  engaged  in  carefully  examining  all  tl 
pupils  and  arranging  them,  according  to  their  respective  attainment 
and  the  belief  is  cherished  that  by  the  stricter  supervision  now  beii 
exercised  over  the  different  departments  of  the  School  more  satisfa 
tory  results  will  be  attained,  and  the  educational  branch  of  our  woi 
every  way  improved.  The  closing  of  the  Lugarwara  Village  Scho 
meets  with  the  Committee's  approval,  seeing  the  attendance  was  1 
limited.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  nearly  all  the  boys  who  we 
attending  it  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Seoni  School.  There  is 
desire  expressed  by  natives  of  several  villages  to  have  schools  coi 
menced  in  their  districts ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  nothing  has  bo 
determined  in  regard  to  this.  It  is  cheering,  however,  to  know  tfa 
many  of  the  parents  are  becoming  anxious  about  the  educaticm 
their  sons,  and  are  ambitious  to  secure  for  their  children  advantag 
which  they  themselves  never  enjoyed.  The  opening  of  a  Sabba 
School  in  the  town  of  Seoni  in  the  month  of  October  last  is  a  step 
the  right  direction,  and  the  success  already  attending  this  moveme 
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for  instilling  religious  doctrines  and  precepts  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  is  very  encouraging.  On  the  opening  day  47  boys  attended 
to  receive  religious  instruction,  and  the  attendance  has  several  times 
been  above  120.  Mr.  White  says  "  Our  Sabbath  School  still  con- 
tinues to  flourish,  and  I  trust  it  may  be  the  means  of  doing  much 
good."  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  instruction  imparted  to  the  boys 
on  the  Lord's  Day  will  be  as  good  seed  sown  on  good  soil,  and  that, 
under  the  quickening  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  will  be  produc- 
tive of  good  fruit  The  Scriptural  lessons  gone  over  will  not  only 
benefit  the  scholars,  but  many  of  their  friends  at  home,  to  whom  they 
will  naturally  relate  what  they  hear  about  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the 
way  of  life  through  Him  ;  and  thus  these  boys  will  act  as  messengers 
of  mercy  in  their  own  homes,  and  repeat  in  their  own  simple  way  the 
Bible  stones  they  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  their  teachers. 

The  last  thing  adverted  to  in  the  report  of  our  Missionaries  is,  in 
some  respects,  most  important  of  all,  viz. : 

III.  Direct  Evangelistic  Work. 

"  The  Gospel  is  preached,"  say  they,  "  almost  every  week  in  the 
Seoni  market ;  and  on  no  occasion  have  we  failed  during  the  year  to 
secure  a  large  audience.     This  market  is  attended  by  both  towns- 
people and  villagers,  many  of  tlie  latter  coming  from  a  great  distance. 
We  take  advantage  of  other  markets  in  different  parts  of  the  district 
to  address  the  crowds  who  usually  attend  them,  and  for  the  most 
part  we  get  large  and  attentive  audiences.    In  addition  to  these  efforts 
a  large  number  of  villages  have  been  visited,  both  by  the  Catechist, 
and  by  ourselves.     Ever  since  he  came,  the  behaviour  of  John  Moses 
the  Catechist  has  been  most  exemplary,  and  we  count  it  no  small 
token  of  the  Divine  goodness  that  he  and  his  wife  were  led  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  Mission.     Other  meetings,  both  for  men 
and  for  women,  are  held  with  comparative  regularity ;  and  it  is  our 
earnest  prayer  that  the  work  so  accomplished  may  be  the  means  of 
effecting  much  good. 

baptism   of   two    HINDUS. 

"On  the  1 8th  of  May  we  had  the  privilege  of  receiving  into  the 
Church,  by  baptism,  two  Hindus  of  the  Maratha  race — a  husband 
and  wife.  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  their  conduct  ever 
nnce ;  and  we  trust  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  good 
profession  which  they  have  made.  May  the  number  of  such  be 
peatly  increased ! " 

Your  Committee  have  no  doubt  that  some  disappointment  will  be 
Ut  by  the  members  of  Synod  at  this  brief  statement  of  the  evan- 
gdistic  work  prosecuted  throughout  the  year.  But  it  has  to  be  kept 
B  mind  that  within  the  past  twelve  months,  articles  have  appeared  in 
he  Magazine  from  the  pen  of  both  Missionaries,  giving  full  details  of 
ht  Sabbath-da/s  services,  and  of  the  different  week-night  meetings 
iat  fa^e  been  organised,  as  well  as  of  visits  made  to  villages  and 
owns  near  to  Seoni,  and  more  remote.  These  statements  indicate 
bsit  many  thousands  have  had  the  Gospel  preached  to  them  in  their 

<? 
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own  language — hundreds  hearing  the  message  of  salvation  this  year 
for  the  first  time ;  and  they  also  show  that  favourable  impressions 
have  been  produced  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few.  Specially  interesting 
cases  have  been  made  known  to  the  Committee  of  persons  alike  in 
the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of  society,  who  have  come  under  good 
impressions  when  hearing  the  truth  proclaimed,  and  who  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  understand  the  way  of  life  more  fully.  But  it  is 
considered  more  prudent  not  to  specify  particular  cases  in  the  report. 
It  may,  however,  be  assumed  that  in  not  a  few  cases  the  labours  of 
the  Missionaries  have  at  least  had  the  effect  of  creating  in  some  a 
thirst  for  more  information  about  the  Christian  religion,  and  have 
brought  others  within  the  class  of  anxious  inquirers.  It  is  our  earnest 
desire  and  prayer  that  they  may  not  only  be  almost  but  altogether 
Christians,  and  may  swell  the  ranks  of  the  true  followers  of  the  great 
Captain  of  Salvation.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  John  Moses, 
the  recently-appointed  Catechist,  is  such  a  devoted  man,  and  has  dis- 
played such  zeal  and  fidelity  in  discharging  his  duties,  as  the  bearer 
of  the  best  tidings  to  hundreds  of  his  unenlightened  fellow-country- 
men. The  guiding  hand  of  God  in  sending  us  such  a  helper  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Missionaries,  and  should  be  distinctly  recognised 
by  us. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  two  adults  have  been  baptized  since 
our  last  report  was  given  in.  They  have  been  in  the  service  of  our 
senior  Missionary  for  some  time,  and  have  been  well  instructed  in 
Divine  truth ;  and,  now  that  they  have  made  a  public  profession  of 
discipleship  to  Jesus,  and  been  admitted  to  the  membership  of  the 
Church,  the  hope  is  cherished  that  they  may  long  adorn  their  good 
profession,  and  spread  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ  wherever  their  lot 
may  be  cast.  And  our  constant  prayer  is  that  many  more  of  the 
Hindus  and  Brahmins  may  come  oilt  and  separate  themselves  from 
those  who  worship  false  gods,  and  appear  on  the  side  of  truth  and 
holiness,  as  the  true  fearers  of  that  God  who  is  light,  and  in  whom  is 
no  darkness  at  all. 

Your  Committee  would  desire  to  take  special  notice  of  the  services 
both  of  Mrs.  Anderson  and  Mrs.  White,  in  teaching  the  orphan  girls 
and  others,  and  in  conducting  a  weekly  meeting  among  the  women, 
as  well  as  in  visiting  the  females  at  their  own  residence  as  often  as 
time  permits.  Such  self-denying  and  gratuitous  labours  deserve  to 
be  noticed  and  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation. 
May  health  and  opportunity  continue  to  be  granted  them  to  continue 
their  important  labours  among  the  female  population  of  Seoni. 

Your  Committee  appointed  two  of  their  number  to  visit  several  of 
our  congregations  during  the  past  year,  and  besides  giving  informa- 
tion regarding  the  different  agencies  at  work  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  Gonds,  enforce  the  claims  of  our  Indian  Mis> 
sion  on  the  sympathy  and  liberality  of  our  people.  The  deputies 
first  visited  Bridgeton  congregation,  in  the  East  End  of  Glasgow,  and 
then  they  went  to  Arbroath  and  Midlem.  They  next  visited  Mains 
Street  congregation,  in  the  West  End  of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards 
Stranraer  ;  while  the  Senior  Deputy  subsequently  visited  the  congre* 
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gation  of  Carnoustie.     In  all  these  places  there  were  good  and  ap- 
preciative audiences,  who  received  the  deputies  with  the  greatest 
cordiality,  and  listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  the  statements 
made  respecting  the  locality  and  class  of  people  among  whom  our 
operations  are  being  carried  on  in  the  East,  and  who  gave  the  most 
marked  attention  to  the  appeals  that  were  made  to  them  by  the  de- 
puties and  their  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who  were  invited  to  attend 
and  address  these  meetings.     Judging  from  the  words  spoken  at  the 
dose  of  each  meeting  by  some  of  the  elders,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
people  feel  deeply  interested  in  our  missionary  work  at  Seoni,  and 
that  the  idea  of  assembling  the  people  connected  with  our  respective 
congregations  to  give  them  information,  and  show  the  need  of  every 
one  taking  a  personal  interest  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  that  be- 
nighted land,  has  been  a  happy  one,  and  will  be  followed  with  the 
b^t  results. 

It  is  known  to  the  Synod  that  our  Senior  Missionary  contemplates 
returning  home  in  less  than  two  years  hence.  In  view  of  this,  your 
Committee  have  judged  it  prudent  to  advertise  for  one  to  go  out  to 
India  about  the  date  of  Mr.  Anderson's  return.  It  is  pleasing  to  be 
in  a  position  to  report  that  an  application  has  been  received  from  a 
Divinity  Student  of  the  first  year,  and  has  been  favourably  entertained 
by  the  Committee ;  so  that  there  is  the  prospect  of  an  additional 
labourer  being  ready  for  the  field  when  Mr.  Anderson  returns  to  his 
native  land.     It  only  remains  for  us  now  to  notice — 

THE  year's  income  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

The  past  year,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  one  of  remarkable  de- 
pression in  the  commercial  world ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  owing  to 
this,  as  to  other  causes,  that  the  income  of  our  Foreign  Mission  Funds 
has  materially  suffered.  The  year's  receipts  for  the  three  separate 
funds  on  which  we  depend  for  carrying  on  our  work  in  India  may  be 
stated  thus : — 

Foreign  Mission  Fund £42^    8  11 J 

Orphanage  Fund  no  19     i^ 

Seoni  School  Fund      259    4  10^ 

Making  a  total  of  ;f798  12  ii^ 

The  former  year's  revenue  was  j£gT7  13s.  3d.  ;  but  this  included 
legacies  to  the  amount  oi  jQ2()2  15s.  Jd.  Deducting  this  sum,  which 
may  be  viewed  as  quite  exceptional,  it  will  appear  that  the  income 
from  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  is  about  ;^ii3  more  than  in 
tibe  former  year.  We  would  tender  the  most  grateful  thanks  to  all 
who  have  contributed  to  one  or  other  of  our  Foreign  Mission  Funds, 
by  collection,  subscription,  or  otherwise.  And  we  would  be  specially 
dttnkiiil  to  2dl,  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  who  have  given  their 
foscmal  services  in  raising  any  part  of  our  revenue.  The  Lord  re- 
•aid  every  one  who,  out  of  love  to  Christ,  has  given  of  their  substance 
fcr  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  a  heathen  land,  or  who  has  solicited 
aid  from  others  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  that  all-important  work  to 
which  we  have  put  our  hands. 
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While  the  income  for  the  year  has  shown  a  decrease  on  the  gross 
amount  received  in  the  year  preceding,  there  has  also  been  a  con- 
siderable diminution  in  the  expenditure.  The  disbursements  for  the 
year  may  be  stated  thus  : 

General  Foreign  Mission  Fund,  including  salaries  of  Mis-  ) 

sionaries  and  Catechist,  and  a  gratuity  of  ;f  35  to  Mr.  >  ;f  564    4    8 
Anderson  to  assist  in  educating  his  children                ) 

Educational  Work     269     5    2 

Upkeep  of  Orphanage  ...        122    7    9J 

Showing  a  total  for  all  the  agencies  of  £9SS  '7     7i 

Last  year's  outlay  amounted  to  ;^i,o34  6s.  yd. ;  so  that  the  decrease 
for  the  year  has  been  no  less  than  j^jS  9s.  od.  Your  Committee 
are  always  aiming  at  carrying  on  the  work  on  as  economical  a  scale 
as  possible  consistent  with  efficiency ;  and  they  doubt  not  that  the 
amount  expended  on  our  Mission  will  compare  favourably  with  any 
other  European  Mission  in  India.  But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
during  the  next  two  years  that  a  considerable  sum  of  money  will  be 
required  to  defray  the  travelling  charges  of  Mr.  Anderson  and  his 
family  when  coming  home  and  another  Missionary  going  out ;  and  to 
meet  this  extra  outlay  we  would  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  all  friendly 
to  our  work  with  the  greatest  confidence. 

And  now,  in  closing  this  year's  report,  we  would  anew  ask  an  in- 
terest in  the  prayers  of  our  ministers,  office-bearers,  and  people,  alike 
in  the  sanctuary,  the  prayer-meeting,  the  fellowship  society,  and  the 
domestic  circle,  on  behalf  of  the  workers  who  are  labouring  con- 
stantly in  the  Foreign  Mission  field — that  the  Lord  would  be  the 
brealcer  up  of  their  way,  lead  them  to  adopt  the  best  means  for  pro- 
moting the  work,  and  crown  all  their  efforts  both  among  old  and 
young  with  signal  success.  Let  the  earnest  desire  and  prayer  go  up, 
day  by  day,  on  the  wings  of  faith,  to  our  covenant  God,  for  a  rich 
blessing  to  accompany  all  the  efforts  of  His  servants  and  their  fellow- 
labourers  for  enlightening  and  evangelising  the  people  among  whom 
their  lot  has  been  cast.  And  let  other  Missions  and  Missionaries 
in  India  and  elsewhere  be  also  remembered  in  prayer,  so  that  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  the  time  may  speedily  come  when  the  idob 
shall  be  utterly  abolished,  and  "  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 
shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted 
above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  fiow  unto  it." 

We  cannot  better  conclude  than  by  quoting  the  words  with  which 
our  Missionaries  finish  their  report,  and  which  we  heartily  adopt : 
"  We  would  commend,"  say  they,  "  the  work  of  the  year  to  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  who  alone  can  render  it  successful  May  the  Holy 
Spirit  be  poured  out  on  us,  and  on  all  among  whom  we  labour ! 
With  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  we  would  plead  '  Establish  thou  the 
work  of  our  hands  upon  us  ;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish 
thou  it.' " — Respectfully  submitted  in  name  of  Committee  by 

WILLIAM  B.  GARDINER,  Convener. 
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The  Church  of  Christ  consists  of  those  who  worship  and  follow  Him* 
Jesus  personally  founded  the  New  Testament  dispensation  by  calling 
the  Apostles  to  their  work,  and  afterwards  by  blessing  them  and 
others  with  the  Pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  It  was  more 
folly  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  first  Assembly  of  its  office-bearers 
at  Jerusalem.  And  in  virtue  of  the  Divine  authority  bestowed  on 
them  by  the  Saviour,  and  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
accompanying  them,  they  planted  Churches  in  many  places.  In  the 
good  providence  of  God,  these  distant  islands  of  the  sea  in  which  we 
dwell,  were  visited  at  an  early  period,  as  some  have  thought,  by  one 
of  the  Apostles  themselves,  who  planted  the  Christian  Church  here, 
which  in  a  comparatively  brief  space  of  time,  seems  to  have  flourished 
very  pleasingly. 

The  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  its  earliest  ages  is  some- 
what obscure,  either  from  the  paucity  of  the  records  then  made,  or 
from  the  circumstance  that  if  they  were  written  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  preserved.  Afterwards  its  light  became  apparently 
quenched  by  centuries  of  Popish  darkness  which  was  so  very  deep, 
as  to  be  felt  much  more  painfully  than  was  that  of  Egypt  But  God 
in  His  all-wise  providence,  raised  up  men  who  acquired  a  very  accurate 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  whose  hearts 
were  filled  with  a  love  for  them  which  was  correspondingly  strong, 
and  by  them  did  Jesus  plant  His  Church  in  this  land  in  all  the  glory 
of  the  First  Reformation.  Subsequently  when  the  troubles  and 
dangers  of  the  Church  increased,  God  again  raised  up  men  "  that  had 
understanding  of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do,"  and 
by  them  He  established  the  Church  in  this  land  in  the  greater 
Scriptural  glory  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation.  We  believe  that 
the  attainments  made  by  the  giants  of  those  days  were  the  nearest 
approach  to  Biblical  perfection  ever  made  by  the  sanctified  genius  of 
aninspired  men. 

But  alas !  "  How  is  the  gold  become  dim  !  how  is  the  most  fine 
gold  changed  ! "  We  do  not  linger  to  describe  how  the  glory  of  the 
Reformed  Church  became  shaded  and  dim  ;  neither  do  we  stay  to 
aUade  to  the  very  serious  departures  from  the  Scriptural  attainments 
of  the  Reformation,  that  have  characterised  those  Churches  which 
have  seceded  from  the  National  Church.  We  will  say  no  more  of 
this  defection  meanwhile  than  this,  that  it  is  lamentable  and  well 
nigh  universal. 

In  the  midst  of  this  prevailing  declension,  we  think  we  may  claim 
for  ourselves,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  maintain  a  Testimony  for 
the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  its  purest 
tad  best  times.  Substantially,  we  have  not  added  to  its  creed,  be- 
lt was  so  Scriptural  that  this  could  not  be  done.  Neither  have 
taken  anything  from  it,  according  as  grace  has  been  given  to  us, 
to  be  faithful  thereunto. 
We  have  to  lament,  however,  that  we  have  not  been  so  energetic 
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their  attendance  is  not  large.  It  would  be  a  token  for  good  were 
these  meetings  to  be  revived  throughout  the  Church.  Seven  congre- 
gations have  a  Sabbath  rooming  meeting ;  one  has  a  Sabbath  midday 
meeting ;  and  one  has  a  Sabbath  evening  meeting.  Five  congregations 
have  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association ;  and  one  has  a  Home 
Circle,  which  is  much  of  the  same  nature  with  the  preceding,  having 
this  in  addition,  that  its  admits  female  members.  One  has  organised 
a  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society ;  and  another  stimulates  provident 
habits  by  the  aid  of  a  Savings  Bank.  Excepting  one,  every  minister 
has  a  Bible-class,  and  these  classes  are  attended  by  535  young  persons, 
who  are  growing  up  to  man's  or  woman's  estate.  They  are  held 
chiefly  on  the  Sabbath-day.  The  subjects  considered  in  these  classes 
are  principally  Bible  themes  and  the  Catechism,  yet  the  topics  taken 
from  "the  volume  of  the  book  "  are  very  varied.  We  may  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  this  diversity  at  another  time.  One  minister  has  en* 
deavoured  to  train  his  young  people,  in  a  knowledge  of  some  p>oints 
connected  with  the  Popish  controversy.  In  these  young  minds  the 
ministers  of  this  Church  have  a  very  inviting  field  of  labour,  of  which 
we  should  make  as  much  as  we  possibly  can. 

The  second  series  of  questions  was  concerning  Mission  Work,     In 
this  branch  of  Christian  usefulness  there  is  not  much  being  done, 
apart  from  Mission  congregations.    One  minister  reports  two  kitchen 
meetings,  and  two  of  the  brethren  report  one  each.     And  there  are 
other  two  congregations  in  connection  with  which  there  is  a  mission 
meeting.     There  seems  to  be  more  activity  in  the  distribution  of 
tracts,  but  as  we  have  no  hint  of  the  numbers  distributed,  we  cannot     ; 
say  to  what  extent  it  may  be  carried  on.     There  are  two  congregations 
whose  Sabbath  schools  are  purely  Mission  schools ;  and  one  employs 
a  lady  to  teach  a  class  of  neglected  children ;  and  another  conducts 
a  school  of  this  kind,  during  the  months  of  winter.    Your  Committee 
would  leave  it  to  the  Synod  to  say,  whether  or  not,  a  recommendation     \ 
should  be  addressed  especially  to  the  smaller  congregations  under  its    \ 
inspection  to  engage  more  largely  in  work  of  this  kind.  ! 

The  third  series  of  questions  was  about  Sabbath  Schools,  We  are  « 
glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  there  is  a  Sabbath  school  in  connection 
with  almost  every  congregation.  As  already  intimated,  two  of  these  -. 
schools  are  exclusively  for  the  children  of  non-church-going  parents.  . 
Some  of  them  are  attended  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  by 
children  connected  with  our  congregations.  But  the  greater  number 
of  them  are  attended  by  children  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  These 
schools  contain  1731  children  ;  and  they  are  taught  by  211  teachers. 
If  we  add  to  this  number  of  children,  the  number  of  young  persons 
attending  our  ministers'  Bible-Classes,  we  have  in  all  2266  young 
people,  who  are  receiving  Christian  instruction  in  connection  with  our 
respective  congregations.  What  an  inviting  field  for  believing, 
prayerful,  persevering  energy !  We  do  not  forget  that  serious  diffi- 
culties are  to  be  encountered  in  instructing  these  young  people,  and 
in  retaining  them  in  connection  with  the  Church.  But  as  the  young 
are  the  hope  of  the  Church,  and  as  they  are  in  a  more  hopeful  state 
then^  than  they  are  likely  to  be  at  any  future  time,  a  very  earnest 
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and  prayerful  attempt  should  be  made  to  win  them  for  Christ,  while 
they  are  yet  in  the  days  of  their  youth.  In  the  most  of  our  Sabbath 
Schools  the  children  collect  for  some  charitable  or  religious  object, 
and  chiefly  for  our  Foreign  Mission.  A  few  of  our  schools  have 
libraries^  and  they  are  fairly  well  used. 

Your  Committee  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  work  in  which  our 
congregations  have  been  engaged  during  the  past  year ;  but  as  to  its  re- 
sults^ either  in  the  way  of  increasing  our  membership,  or  of  issuing  in 
lK>pdrd  conversions,  no  questions  were  asked,  and  consequently  no 
information  has  been  given.  But  as  the  experience  of  your  Committee 
becomes  more  matured,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  list  of  questions 
will  become  more  exhaustive  and  complete,  and  we  may  thus  become 
possessed  of  every  item  of  information  which  experience  would  suggest 
IS  being  most  desirable,  and  which  the  Synod  would  be  most 
delight^  to  hear. 

The  Synod's  aims  in  appointing  the  Congregational  Work  Committee 
were  to  know  somewhat  minutely  what  agencies  are  being  employed 
throughout  our  Church,  to  maintain  and  strengthen  our  present 
po^don  and  influence,  that  we  may  thus  be  enabled  to  preserve  our 
principles  in  their  integrity,  and  our  doctrines  in  their  purity,  that 
souls  may  be  saved,  and  God  glorified.  We  would  also  strengthen 
our  present  position,  that  we  may  await,  with  increasing  comfort,  the 
time  when  God  will  come  and  revive  the  work  of  the  Covenanted 
Reformation  and  cause  it  to  spread  over  this  United  Kingdom.  We 
have  much  to  discourage  us.  We  are  few  in  number ;  the  spirit  of 
the  age  is  against  us  ;  we  must  remain  in  our  comparative  isolation  if 
we  would  retain  our  Testimony  in  its  Scriptural  purity.  These  things 
tend  to  prevent  that  numerical  increase  which  in  itself  would  be  so 
cheering.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to  encourage  us. 
The  cause  which  we  maintain  is  that  concerning  which  the  historian 
says  of  our  forefathers  that  they  had  now  "joined  themselves  to  the 
Lord  in  a  Covenant  that  shall  not  be  forgotten."  It  is  eminently 
Scriptural  and  therefore  it  must  prevail.  The  various  agencies  in 
use  in  our  congregations  have  all  more  or  less  of  vitality.  Let  us 
seek  by  believing  prayer  and  holy  diligence  to  quicken  them  into 
greater  activity,  and  into  a  more  abundant  fruitfulness,  so  that  every 
minister  may  be  lull  of  gladness,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  smile  of  the 
Gfeat  Master,  as  he  carries  on  His  work  in  his  own  sphere  of  labour. 
In  name  of  the  Committee,  respectfully  submitted  by 

JOHN  M*KAY,  Convener. 
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As  the  Gospel  ministry  is  the  noblest  and  most  responsible  work 
B  which  man  can  engage,  the  annual  report  which  your  Committee 
jtti  to  present,  must  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  always  highly 
iaportant ;  and  when  the  work  is,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case, 
cfidently  performed,  deeply  interesting  to  this  court. 
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The  Hall  was  opened  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath  of 
June,  and  closed  on  the  29th  day  of  July  last.  According  to  the  in- 
structions of  Synod,  the  Committee  met  with  the  Professors  and 
Students  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  the  Session.  The 
Rev.  Prof.  Aitken  opened  the  session  with  an  able  and  interesting 
lecture  on  the  "  Import  of  Nathan's  message  to  David  in  regard  to 
the  Messiah."  Seven  students  were  in  attendance — four  in  connec- 
•  tion  with  our  own  Synod,  and  three  in  connection  with  the  R.P. 
S3mod.  The  four  in  connection  with  our  own  Synod  were  Messrs 
Ebenezer  Ritchie  and  John  Moodie  of  the  third  year,  Mr.  David 
Matthew  of  the  second  year,  and  Mr.  Robert  Stewart  of  the  first  year. 

The  following  are  the  Professors'  reports  : — 

PROFESSOR  AITKEN'S  REPORT. 

REPORT   OF   WORK  DONE   IN    HEBREW   CLASS— SESSION    1884. 

I  had  to  divide  the  students  attending  the  Hall  this  session  into  three  sections 
— an  arrangement  by  no  means  satisfactory,  the  inconvenience  and  trouble  ot  whick 
would  be  avoided  by  Presbyteries  seeing  to  it  that  the  students  they  send  up  to  the 
second  session  of  the  Hall  have  attended  a  class  for  Hebrew  the  previous  winter, 
or,  at  least,  that  they  have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  whole  grammar 
of  the  language. 

The  highest  class  included  Messrs  Ritchie,'  Moodie,  and  Paterson,  and  to  these 
I  devoted  my  principal  attention.  They  read  seven  long  and  difficult  chapters  in 
Isaiah,  and  two  Psalms,  and  were  exercised  in  the  syntax,  and  construction,  and. 
the  various  points  of  the  language.  I  read  to  them  each  day  an  exposition  of  the 
general  scope  of  the  prescribed  passage.  Their  attention  was  also  particulaxif 
drawn  to  the  accentual  system — a  branch  of  Hebrew  literature  which,  I  thinK« 
tends  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  meaning  of  the  text.  They  also  gave  IB 
weekly  exercises  of  translation  from  English  to  Hebrew.  I  have  much  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  their  diligence  and  progress,  and  trust  a  foundation  has  been  Uud 
on  which  they  will  carry  forward  a  life-long  study  of  their  Hebrew  Bibles. 

Mr.  Matthew,  student  of  the  second  year,  proceeded  in  his  study  of  the  language 
to  near  the  close  of  the  grammar,  and  he  engages  to  attend  a  Hebrew  class  befoie 
coming  up  to  the  Hall  next  session. 

Messrs  Stewart  and  William  and  John  Littlejohn,  of  the  first  year,  had  to 
begin  the  grammar,  and  were  carried  forward  to  the  regular  verb. 

All  the  students  delivered  discourses,  which  were  sustained. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  to  Presbyteries  that,  in  prescribing  trials  for  licence 
to  students,  they  should  appoint  not  a  nominal  but  a  real|test  of  their  knowledge  of 
Hebrew.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  student  should  have  much  difficulty  in  pre- 
paring twelve  or  fifteen  chapters.  This  would  elevate  in  one  department  the 
standard  of  ministerial  qualification. 

W.    F.   AlTKSN. 

PROFESSOR  SPENCE'S  REPORT. 

In  the  class  of  Systematic  Theology,  the  subjects  of  study  during  the  past  sesaon 
were  those  embraced  under  the  department  of  Soteriology,  viz.,  (i)  The  Covenant 
of  Grace  ;  (2)  The  Person  of  Christ,  including  a  view  of  the  Scriptural  Evidence 
for  the  Supreme  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  Scriptural  Evidence  for  His  real,  completCy 
sinless  Humanity,  and  for  the  union  of  these  two  natures  in  one  person,  with  an 
historical  sketch  of  the  various  controversies  connected  with  this  subject  in  andcat 
an  d  modern  times  ;  (3)  The  Mediatorial  Character  and  Work  of  Christ ;  the  Offices 
of  Christ — Prophetical,  Priestly,  and  Kingly.  Under  the  Priestly  Office  was  dis- 
cussed the  great  subject  of  the  Atonement — the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Atone- 
ment— special  attention  bein^  directed  to  the  Scriptural  Evidence  for  the  vicarioos, 
substitutionary  character  of  Christ*s  Sacrifice,  in  view  of  the  modem  theories  whidi 
deny  this  fundamental  article  of  our  faith.  Under  the  Kingly  Office  were  discmsed 
such  subjects  as  :   the  Headship  of  Christ  over  the  Church ;  the  Mediatoriil 
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SoFCfcignty  of  Christ ;  the  Duty  of  Nations  as  such  to  Acknowledge  and  Serve 
Christ ;  the  Proper  Connection  between  Church  and  State ;  the  Warrantableness 
and  Cbntinued  Obligation  of  Ecclesiastical  and  National  Covenants ;  and  the 
DiriDe  Right  of  the  Presb3rterian  Form  of  Church  Government.  In  addition  to 
tiie  subjects  taken  np  in  the  lectures,  the  students  were  orally  examined  on  the 
diapteis  in  Plodge's  Outlines  on  Inspiration,  Justification,  Effectual  Calling,  and 
RcjjeneratioD. 

la  the  class  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  New  Testament  Exegesis  we  read  in  the 
Greeks  and  examined  critically,  grammatically,  and  exegetically  the  four  last 
cbpters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  The  students  were  also  examined  in  the 
dasi  on  prescribed  portions  of  Fairbaim's  Hermeneutical  Manual  of  the  New 
Testament. 

I  have  as  usual  to  report  very  favourably  on  the  regular  attendance  of  the 
students  at  the  classes,  as  well  as  on  the  diligence  in  study  and  devotion  to  work 
manifested  by  them  throughout  the  session. 

Each  of  the  students  delivered  a  discourse  which  was  cordially  sustained. 

James  S pence. 

The  following  are  the   reports  of  Presbyteries  which  have  had 
students  under  their  inspection  during  the  past  year : — 

Report  anent  the  Supervision  of  Students  by  the  Glasgow 
Presbytery  of  U.  O.  S.  during  1884-85 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Ritchie  of  Shottsbum,  student  of  Theology,  delivered  a  popular 

sennon  00  Luke  i.  53,  which  was  unanimously  sustained.     He  was  also  examined 

io  Hebcew«   Genesis,    chapters   I. -III.  ;    Greek,   Romans,   chapters  I.-V.,   and 

ioqaitted  himself  satisfactorily,      fle  was  certified  to  the  Hall  Committee  as  a 

IXnoity  student  or  the  third  year.      Trials  for  licence  were  prescribed  to  him  to 

be  given  in  before  the  next  session  of  the  Hall,  and  of  these  he  has  completed  the 

feDowing,  all  of  which  have  been  sustained,  viz.  : — a  homily  on  Romans  iii.  24  ; 

an  essay  on  the /mt  divinum  of  the  Presbytery  ;  a  lecture  on  Acts  xvi.  25-34  ;  and 

a  sermon  upon  Isaiah  xl.  30-31. 

Mr.  Robert  Stewart  of  Shottsbum  underwent  examination  upon  "  Whately*s 
Lt^"  Euclid  and  Algebra,  M'Crie's  **  Life  of  Knox,"  and  Greek  N.  T.  Epistle  to 
the  Pbilippians,  and  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Presbytery.  He 
vas  certified  to  the  Hall  Committee  as  a  Divinity  student  of  the  first  year.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  session  of  the  Hall  he  was  examined  upon  the  first  five  chapters  of 
Romans  in  the  Greek  N.  T.,  and  upon  Alexander's  **  Thoughts  on  Preaching." 
Submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Presbytery  by 

John  Ritchie,   Presbytery  Clerk. 

Report  of  Perth  and  Aberdeen  Presbytery  anent  the  Training 

of  Students,  for  1884-85. 

The  Presbytery  have  had  four  students  under  their  inspection  during  the  past 
year,  only'onc  of  whom,  viz.,  Mr  James  B.  Young,  Perth,  has  appeared  for  examina- 
tioti«  He  is  a  student  in  arts  of  the  first  year,  and  has  undergone  the  examination 
CQ  subjects  of  intersessional  study,  prescribed  for  students  in  arts,  between  first  and 
second  sessions  at  the  University.  He  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  Presbytery,  and  was  encouraged  to  persevere  in  his  studies. 

Mr.  David  Matthew,  student  in  Theology  of  the  second  year,  Mr  David  Finlay- 
soD,  student  in  arts  of  the  third  year,  and  Mr  James  Littlejohn,  student  in  arts  of 
ifce  first  year,  are,  according  to  arrangement  of  Presbytery,  to  undergo  a  written 
esmmination  on  their  respective  subjects  of  intersessional  study,  previous  to  the 
of  next  session  of  the  Hall.     By  order  of  the  Presbytery, 

Alexander  Stirling,  Presbytery  Clerk. 

OF  Ayr  Presbytery  anent  the  Training  of  Students  during 

THE  Year,  1884-85. 

United  Original  Secession  Church, 
£<Unburgh,  May  5th,  1885. 

WhiA  place  and  day  the  Ayr  Presbytery  of  United  Original  Seceders  met  and 
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was  constituted  by  the  Rev.  John  Robertson,  Ayr,  in  the  absence  of  the  Rer.  W. 
W.  Spiers,  Darvel,  moderator. 

Inter  alia^  Mr  John  Moody,  B.A.,  student  of  Divinity,  appeared  and  gave  in 
the  remainder  of  his  intersessional  work.  The  Presbytery  have  now  to  report  to 
the  Hall  Committee  that  Mr  Moody  has  performed  all  his  intersessional  work — 
the  work  being  cordially  sustained. 

The  Presbytery  have  also  received  an  application  from  Mr  Samuel  Walker, 
student  in  arts  at  Queen's  College,  Cork,  for  permission  to  enter  the  Divinity  Hall 
at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  session.  This  application  the  Presbytery 
heartily  granted.     Extracted  from  minutes  of  Presbytery. 

Alexander  Smellib,  Presbytery  Clerk. 

Bursaries. — ^Three  Bursaries,  the  Dick,  J[^Z^  and  the  two  Synod 
Bursaries,  ^7  and  ;^6  respectively,  were  competed  for  this  year. 
"  Dr.  M*Crie's  Statements  of  the  Difference  "  was  the  book  on  which 
the  questions  were  founded.  Four  students  sat  down  to  the  com- 
petition in  Mains  Street  Session-House  on  the  14th  October  last 
The  following  were  the  questions  which  were  dictated  to  them  : — 

Questions  on  M*Crie's  Statement. 

I.  State  briefly  (i)  the  principal  subjects  discussed  in  this  book,  (2)  What 
voluntaryism  is,  and  give  a  brief  sketch  of  its  history  from  the  Reformation  till  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  (3)  What  Dr.  M*Crie  believed  would  be  the  effect 
of  applying  the  principles  of  that  system  to  the  civil  constitution  of  this  country. 

II.  What  are  the  general  observations  made  by  Dr.  M'Crie,  in  regard  to  the 
change  of  public  standards,  and  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship. 

III.  What  were  the  views  of  the  first  Seceders  in  regard  to  the  Magistrates' 
power  circa  sacra ;  how  are  these  shewn  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  creeds  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent ;  and  in  what  points  do  they 
in  general  differ  from  the  principles  of  the  narrative  and  testimony  adopted  by  the 
General  Associate  Synod  in  1804. 

IV.  How  may  the  Mn^strates'  power,  circa  sacra,  or  the  lawfulness  and  duty  of 
employing  **"  dvil  authority  for  the  public  support  and  advancement  of  religion," 
be  proved 

(i.)  From  the  light  of  nature  ; 
(2.)  From  Scripture. 

V.  State  and  briefly  illustrate  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  shewn  that  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience,  instead  of  interfering  with  the  Magis- 
trates' duty  about  religion,  confirms  it 

VI.  State  and  answer  the  leading  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  the 
Reformation  doctrine,  on  the  subject  of  National  religion,  and  shew  that  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith — chap.  20-2 — does  not  warrant  the  inference  that  has  been  drawn 
from  it,  viz.,  that  civil  authority  is  wholly  inapplicable  in  matters  of  religion. 

VII.  State  the  leading  points  of  difference  between  the  views  of  the  early 
Seceders  and  those  of  the  majority  of  the  General  Associate  Synod,  in  regard  to 
covenanting,  and  give  a  brief  resumi  of  the  arguments  from  Scripture  for  the 
warrantableness  and  continued  obligation  of  National  covenants. 

The  Members  of  Committee  having  carefully  considered  the  com* 
petitors'  answers  to  these  questions  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
many  of  them  are  highly  creditable  to  their  authors,  and  shew  an 
intimate  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  important  work  on' 
which  they  were  examined.  The  first  bursary  (;^8)  was  gained  by 
Mr.  Robert  Stewart,  Whitehills,  Shottsburn  ;  the  second  (;^7)  by  Mr. 
John  Moodie,  Dromore,  Ireland  ;  and  the  third  (;^6)  by  Mr.  Darid 
Finlayson,  Arbroath. 

Library. — In  accordance  with  the  remit  of  Synod  at  its  last 
meeting,  "  to  approach  the  Managers  of  Mains  Street  Church  with 
the  view  of  arranging  with  them,  if  at  all.  practical,  for  the  transference 
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of  the  library  to  the  Hall  connected  with  the  church,  and  to  prepare 
a  new  catalogue  of  the  books/'  the  Committee  have  much  pleasure 
in  reporting  that  the  Managers  of  Mains  Street  Church  met  them 
most  cordially,  and  at  once  granted  them  the  north  wall  of  the  Hall 
OD  which  to  erect  the  new  book-case.  The  Committee  unanimously 
recommend  that  the  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  the  Mains 
Street  Managers  for  the  kindness  they  have  shewn  in  this  matter.  A 
neat  and  commodious  book  case  has  been  erected  in  the  Hall,  the 
books  have  been  transferred  from  Douglas  Street,  and  a  new  cata- 
logue has  been  prepared.  Consecutive  numbers  have  also  been 
placed  on  the  backs  of  the  books,  and  their  names  inserted  in  the 
catalogue  opposite  their  number. 

To  enable  the  Committee  to  preserve  and  distinguish  the  two 
handsome  donations  of  books  they  received,  from  the  other  books  in 
dte  library,  they  had  two  tickets  prepared,  one  with  "  Murray's 
Collection,"  to  be  pasted  on  Dr.  Murray's  books,  and  another  with 
'^Retde  Collection,"  to  be  pasted  on  Mr.  Rettie's  books.  Donations 
of  booksy  or  of  money  to  purchase  new  ones,  will  be  gratefully  re- 
cdved  by  the  Convener,  or  by  any  member  of  the  Hall  Committee. 

The  cost  of  the  new  book-case,  including  the  transference  of  the 
library,  after  deducting  the  price  received  for  old  furniture,  will  be 
about  j^3o.  By  the  transference  to  Mains  Street,  the  books  will  not 
only  be  more  easily  accessible  to  the  Professors  and  students  during 
the  Hall  and  at  other  times,  but  a  saving  to  the  Synod  in  rent  and 
taxes  of  about  ;;^i2  annually  will  be  effected. 

In  closing  this  report,  your  Committee  would,  with  gratitude  to 
God,  express  the  pleasure  they  have  had  in  attending  to  the  various 
matters  entrusted  to  their  care,  for  the  health  enjoyed  by  the  Pro- 
fessors and  students,  and  for  the  hopes  it  is  warranted  to  cherish  that 
our  young  men  will  be  spared  to  take  part  with  us  in  this  ministry  *'  as 
workmen  that  need  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
trath," — By  order  of  Committee, 

THOMAS  HOBART,  Convener. 
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PRESENTED  TO  SYNOD  IN  EDINBURGH,  MAY,  1 885. 

The  Synodical  year  just  closed  has  been  in  several  respects  an  event- 

U  one. 

jsL  It  has  been  a  year  of  great  political  changes.  Two  millions 
of  our  fellow  subjects,  who  did  not  previously  possess  political  power 
km  been  enfranchbed,  a  Redistribution  Bill  has  been  practically 
ananged,  and  large  numbers  of  teachers,  have,  through  magazines, 

and  platform  speeches,  been  telling  the  new  electors, 

their  new  duties  are  to  be  performed,  or  their  new  privileges  ex- 

We  are  not  to  discuss  the  Franchise  and  Redistribuliou 
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Bills  in  their  political  aspects ;  but  taking,  as  this  court  has  always 
done,  a  deep  interest  in  civil  and  in  religious  liberty,  and  knowing 
that  true  religion  loved  and  embraced  in  the  heart,  and  embodied  in 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  civil 
liberty — that  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  man  alwajrs  go  to- 
gether, we  must  esteem  it  not  merely  a  duty  but  a  privilege,  to  re- 
mind the  people,  that  it  is  through  having  God  glorified  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  political  privileges,  that  they  will  have  the  nation  blessed,    * 
and  that  the  rule  "  whether  therefore,  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever    i 
ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,"  is  as  applicable  to  the  exercise  of   ; 
the  elective  franchise,  as  it  is  to  the  discharge  of  any  duty  we  may    i 
have  to  perform,  or  the  enjoyment  of  any  privilege  we  may  possess,    j 
By  the  people  being  brought  to  act  on  this  rule,  they  will  encourage    j 
the  righteousness  by  which   a  nation  is   exalted,  and  discourage   \ 
the  sin  which  is  a  reproach  to  any  people,  and  by  which  they  are    ) 
ruined.     "  Civil  government  could  not  exist  among  men,  and  far  less    ] 
could  it  gain*  its  secondary  and  higher  ends  in  promoting  the  public   I 
good  extensively,  by  mere  external  laws  and  force,  without  the  aids 
of  religion,  and  the  secret  but  powerful  operation  of  conscience." 

2nd.  It  has  been  a  year  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars — rumours  of 
war  with  Russia,  and  of  actual  war  in  the  Soudan.     War  is  a  terrible 
scourge,  and  originates  in  the  selfishness   and  enmity  of  the  de-. 
praved  heart.     "  Whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you,  come  1 
they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your  members."     The   » 
selfish  desire  to  gratify  lust — it  may  be  the  lust  for  more  power,  or  ]■ 
more  territory,  is  as  much  the  cause  of  wars  among  nations  as  it  is   > 
among  individuals.     It  was  the  desire  to  gratify  this  lust  that  led  to   ;• 
the  Crimean  War,  which  along  with  France  and  Turkey,  we  waged   .^ 
against  Russia  thirty  years  ago.     And  though  the  object  for  which    ■ 
that  war  was  waged,  was  to  a  certain  extent  gained,  it  cost  all  tht    ! 
parties  concerned  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  was  felt  to  be  a  soie   . 
calamity  by  them  all.     It  was  a  calamity  by  which  they  all  ought  to    ■ 
have  learned  righteousness.     But  when  the  trial  is  removed,  national 
goodness  that  is  not  based  on  principle,  like  the  morning  cloud  and 
the  early  dew,  soon  passes  away.      The  lust  that  for  a  time  has  been 
checked  springs  up  anew,  and  desires  through  war  when  other  sources 
fail,  to  be  gratified.     And  such  seems  to  be  the  case  with  Russia  at   . 
the  present  time.      Her  desire  to  push  her  boundaries  nearer  and   ^ 
nearer  to  India,  seems  to  be  as  strong  as  ever.     And  though  Zion  is 
to  be  redeemed  with  judgment  and  her  converts  with  righteousness,   . 
and  though  through  war  the  way  has  often  been  opened  up,  for  the 
proclamation  of  the  gospel  of  peace — and  such  may  be  the  case  with   ' 
Russia — yet  the  nations  afflicted  with  it,  find  in  their  bitter  experience  .'■ 
that  their  daily  history,  like  the  Prophets'  Roll  is  written  with  lamen*  : 
tation,  and  mourning,  and  woe.      Let  us,  therefore,  earnestly  pnij  i 
that  the  threatened  war  with  Russia  may  be  averted,  and  that  peace  .; 
with  that  great  continental  power  may  yet  be  maintained. 

It  was  in  a  strange  way,  and  almost  against  our  will,  that  three  ■■% 
years  ago  we  were  led  to  Egypt,  that  ancient  and  most  interestmg  ^ 
country.    Though  described  as  it  has  been  for  ages — the  basest  <rf  \ 
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kingdoms — Egypt  has  yet  a  glorious  future  before  it.     In  Isa.  xix. 

21.  it  is  said,  "  And  the  Lord  shall  be  known  to  Egypt,  and  the 

IJgyptians  shall  know  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and  shall  do  sacrifice  and 

oWation ;  yea,  they  shall  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  and  perform  it." 

Through  the  fulfilment  of  these  precious  promises,  Egypt  will  be  so 

liijghly  exalted  that  in  blessing  His  people  the  Lord  will  say,  "  Blessed 

be  Egypt  my  people,  and  Assyria,  the  work  of  my  hands,  and  Israel 

ouDe  inheritance." 

Through  Egypt  we  were  led  into  the  Soudan,  a  country  inhabited 
principally  by  the  warlike  Arabians,  or  descendants  of  Ishmael. 
Of  Ishmael  it  was  said  by  the  angel  in  announcing  his  birth  to  his 
mother,  '*  He  will  be  a  wild  man,"  literally  a  wild  ass  man — a  man  as 
difficult  to  tame  as  the  wild  ass — "  his  hand  will  be  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him ;  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  brethren."  For  nearly  four  thousand  years  his  des- 
cendants have  answered  to  the  description  given  of  their  great  ances- 
tor. Their  hand  has  been  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  them.  But  though  Israelites,  Ammonites,  Elamites,  and 
cMlieis,  have  been  carried  away  as  captives  into  other  countries,  the 
Ishmawdites  have  always  retained  possession  of  their  native  country, 
and  have  always  lived  in  the  presence  of  their  brethren.  And  not 
only  so,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  Soudan,  they  have  taken  possession 
0^  and  dwell  in  some  neighbouring  territories.  Now  of  the  Ishmael- 
ites,  who  for  so  many  generations  have  been  so  warlike  and  untameable, 
we  are  told,  that  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  accompanying  the 
pleaching  of  the  gospel  they  will  be  so  completely  and  radically 
changed,  that  they  will  beat  their  spears  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
iwords  into  pruning  hooks,  and  learn  the  art  of  war  no  more.  To 
the  Church  to  which  the  command  is  given,  "  Arise,  shine,  for  thy 
ight  is  come,"  it  is  said,  "  All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered 
ogether  unto  thee,  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall  minister  unto  thee  " — 
hat  is,  the  possessions  of  Ishmael's  two  eldest  sons — **  they  shall  come 
ip  with  acceptance  on  mine  altar,  and  I  will  glorify  the  house  of  my 
i>ry."  Now,  when  we  think  of  that  gracious  statement  in  connection 
rith  the  providential  way,  by  which  we  have  been  brought  into  con- 
act  with  that  powerful  yet  most  interesting  people,  do  we  not  feel 
fiat  we  are  under  a  new  obligation,  as  a  people,  to  seek  that  through 
Qr*instnimentality,  their  union  to  Christ  may  be  effected — that  they 
aay  find  that  **  the  Word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper 
iian  any  two  edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
oul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discern er  of 
be  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart" — and  that  the  bones  in  the 
valley  that  have  been  so  very  dry,  may  be  brought  bone  to  his 
J,  may  be  covered  with  sinews,  and  flesh,  and  skin,  and  having 
■eathed  into  them  by  the  spirit  the  breath  of  life,  may  stand  up  an 
'  exceeding  great  cumy  "  of  holy,  kind,  spiritually  living  men,  glorify- 
ng  to  God,  and  seeking  the  welfare  of  man  ?  May  the  promise  in  re- 
ipsd  to  them  soon  be  fulfilled,  ''  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place 
dnll  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as 
the  rose!" 
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3rd.  It  has  been  a  year  in  which  the  tendency  to  abolish  sac 

mental  fast-days,  and  observe  the  Popish  holy  days  of  Good  Friday  a 

Christmas  has  largely  increased.     The  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  1 

instituted  by  Christ  at  the  close  of  the  passover  feast     On  this  s 

count,  it  was  for  several  centuries  observed  by  the  church  at  the  pa 

over  season  of  the  year,  that  is  at  the  first  full  moon  after  the  22nd 

March.     In  imitation  of  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  passover,  ai 

in  obedience  to  the  command  ''  But  let  a  man  examine  himself  ai 

so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup,"  the  church 

general  observed  what  has  been  called  the  sacramental  week,  that  i 

a  week  of  preparation  for  the  right  observance  of  the  Sacrament 

Feast     At  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the  corrupt  Church  < 

Rome  introduced  among  a  number  of  other  holy  days,  the  observanc 

of  Good  Friday  as  the  day  on  which  Christ  was  crucified,  and  ( 

Christmas  as  the  dav  on  which  He  was  bom.     At  the  same  time  Ha 

sacramental  week  was  abolished,  and  a  Lent  of  six  weeks  befof 

Good  Friday  was  enjoined  to  be  observed.     The  observance  of  thei 

days  as  Popish  holy  days,  was  introduced  in  the  face  of  much  0{9C 

sition  into  Scotland,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 2th  century,  and  coo 

tinned  for  about  400  years,  to  be  observed  as  days,  on  which,  imde 

the  form  of  religion,  vice  and  immorality  were  largely  encouraged 

Their  observance  was  abolished  at  the  Reformation  from  Popeiy  ii 

156a     By  the  command  of  King  James  VL,  it  was  revived  bydM 

corrupt  Assembly  of  Perth  in  16 18,  and  abolished  at  the  beginnioi 

of  the  second  Reformation  in  1638.     The  feeling  against  their  obsei 

vance  had  now  become  so  strong  in  Scotland,  that  even  during  tlM 

twenty-eight  years*  bloody  persecution,   the  persecutors  were  coa 

strained  in  a  great  measure,  to  respect  it      At  the  Revolution  c 

1688  it  was  supposed  that  Scotland  had  got  rid  of  these  and  othfl 

remnants  of  Popish  superstition  for  ever.     By  the  corrupt  Briti^ 

Parliament,  that,  in  the  latter  days  of  Queen  Anne,  did  its  utmost  t 

pave  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  a  Popish  Pretender  to  the  throw 

the  Scottish  Presbyterians  were  greatly  disappointed.     Knowing  ho 

strong  was  the  feeling  in  Scotland  against  lay  patronage  and  the  d 

servance  of  Popish  holy  days,  it  imposed  patronage  on  the  Churd 

and  made  the  Court  of  Session  rise  at  what  was  called  the  Christmi 

vacation,  in  the  hope  that  through  these  measures  the  Scots  would  b 

come  irritated,  and  the  way  made  easier  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 

tyrannical  schemes.     But  in  vain  is  the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  ai 

bird.     Our  godly  and  shrewd  ancestors  were  not  to  be  so  easily  tii 

posed  upon.     They  refused  in  any  way  to  recognise  the  Popish  Pi) 

tender,  or  to  countenance  his  supporters.     And  for  nearly  a  centm 

afterwards  the  names  of  the  Popish  holy  days  were  in  the  greati 

part  of  Scotland  almost  unknown. 

As  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  only  stated  ordinance  in  regard  to  d 
observance  of  which  it  is  said  to  the  rulers  of  the  church,  "  But  li 
a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drin 
of  that  cup,"  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  reappointed  practically  tfe 
Sacramental  week,  which  for  a  considerable  period  was  cheerfuU 
and  generally  observed.     Believing  that  the  '^  Sacraments   becon 
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effectual  means  of  salvation,  not  trom  any  virtue  in  them,  or  in  him 
that  doth  administer  them  ;  but  only  by  the  blessing  of  Christ,  and 
and  the  working  of  His  Spirit  in  them  that  by  faith  receive  them," 
they  were  particular  in  their  observance  of  the  fast  and  preparation 
days,  as  means  through  which  they  were  prepared  for  sitting  down 
acceptably  at  the  Communion  table,  and  shewing  forth  Christ's  death 
dU  He  come.     These  were  days  our  godly  forefathers  greatly  relished 
and  almost  universally   observed — days  which  they  found   to   be 
seasons  of  reviving  and  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
As  vital  godliness  decreased,  the  desire  for  the  right  observance  of 
these  days  decreased.     By  the  Bank  Act  of  1871  our  Scottish  Banks 
were  closed  on  Good  Friday  and  Christmas,  and  opened  for  two 
hours  on  our  Sacramental  Fast  days.      Those  who  were  nervously 
anxious  that  the  Bible  should  not  be  recognised  as  a  school  book,  in 
an  Education  Act,  had  no  objection  to  these  days  being  named  in  a 
Bank  Act     Since  that  time  the  observance  of  the  Popish  holy  days 
has  gradually  increased,  whilst  the  observance  of  Sacramental  Fast 
days,  has  gradually  decreased.     A  few  months  ago  the  Presbyteries 
oCthe  larger  denominations  in  Glasgow  and  in  other  places,  abolished 
Sacramental  Fasts  avowedly  on  the  ground  that  the  people  did  not 
observe  them.     Because  the  people  refuse  to  examine  themselves  on 
these  days,  the  Presbyteries  declare  that  the  opportunity  for  doing  so 
Aall  be  taken   from  them.     When  divine  ordinances  are  misim- 
proved,  God  threatetis  to  remove  the  candlestick  out  of  his  place, 
but  the  Presbyteries  go  farther  than  this :  they  actually  abolish  them. 
Had  the  Presbyteries  laid  the  facts  they  admitted  seriously  to  heart ; 
hnmbled  themselves  on  account  of  them  before  the  Lord,  and  re- 
solved earnestly,  clearly,  and  kindly  to  explain  and  enforce  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  the  observance-of  the  sacramental  fast,  and  preparation 
diys,  the  results  might  have  been  very  different  and  the  promise  might 
haw  been  fulfilled,  "  I  will  pour  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty,  and 
loods  upon  the  dry  ground,  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed  and 
■y  blessing  upon  thine  offspring,  and  they  shall  spring  up  as  among 
4e  grass,  as  willows  by  the  water  courses.     One  shall  say  I  am  the 
Lord's ;  and  another  shall  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob,  and 
aother  shall  subscribe  with  his  hand  to  the  Lord,  and  surname 
Unself  by  the  name  of  Israel"     Because  of  what  has  been  done  the 
Lopd  may  say,  "  I  will  go  and  return  to  my  place,  till  they  acknow- 
Mge  their  offence  and  seek  my  face,  in  their  affliction  they  will  seek 
■e  early."     But  whilst  sacramental  fasts  have,  in  so  many  places, 
hm  abolished,  the  observance  of  the  Popish  holy  days  has  become 
•  &shionable,  and  is  so  greatly  encouraged  by  many  of  whom  other 
•ings  might  have  been  expected  that  merchants  tell  us  they  may  in 
•»  krge  cities  practically  close  their  places  of  business  on  these 
%L    These  are  signs  of  the  times  to  which  we  require  to  give 
ffNial  attention.    They  show  that  the  love  of  Ritualism  has  largely 
Ineased,  whilst  the  desire  for  the  ordinances  of  religion  in  their 
fifty  has  been  almost  extinguished     Well  may  we  with  the  Prophet 
^Um,  "  O  my  Lord,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  these  things  ?    Wilt 
**Thou  revive  us  again  that  Thy  people  may  rejoice  in  Thee?  " 

R 
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4th  The   Liberation   Society.     The  Liberation  Society  is  a  nei^^-  ^i» 
name  given  to  what  was  formerly  called  "The  Voluntary  Associa^^Ja. 
tion."     It  is  both  a  politics]  and  an  ecclesiastical  organization,  has  s.         3 
considerable  amount  of  influence,  and  is  doing  its  utmost  to  r^ulat^^^e 
and  control  public  opinion  at  the  present  day,  both  politically  an^  .^d 
ecclesiastically.     With  it  in  its  political  aspects,  we  have  at  prescn«-     .^ 
directly  nothing  to  do.     Our  design  in  noticing  it  in  its  ecclesiastica^^ai 
aspects,  is  not  so  much  to  discuss  its  objects  or  aims,  as  to  try  t  ^ 
state  its  fundamental  principle,  and  show  wherein  it  differs  from  tt 
principle  of  national  religion  taught  in  the  Bible  and  maintained  b 
this  court.     To  enable  us  to  do  so,  we  must  remind  you  that  m^ji 
our  Testimony  we  teach  "  That,  though  civil  government  is  founde«E:^ 
not  on  revealed  but  natural  principles,  yet  it  is  the  duty  ofnatiocas 
and  their  rulers,  who  are  favoured  with  revealed  religion,  not  only  ^Co 
embrace  it,  but  to  recognise  and  give  public  countenance  to  the  pro 
fession  of  it " — "  to  remove  from   their  civil  constitution  whatev^*r 
may  be  found  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  progress — to    have  tl^e 
whole  of  their  civil  laws  framed,  and  the  whole  of  their  admiais- 
tration  regulated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  agreeable  to  it,  and  si 
servient  to  its  interests."     '■  As  it  was  once  a  peculiar  duty  of  the  j 
Jewish  nation,  so  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  every  civii  state   1 
whereinto  Christianity  is  introduced,  to  study  and  bring  to  pass,  (bat  i 
civil  government  among  them,  in  all  the  appurtenances  of  its  consti-  i 
tution  and  administration,  run  in  an  agreeableness  to  the  Word  of  I 
God,  be  subservient  to  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  j 
the  interests  of  the  true  religion  and  reformation  of  the  Church  ;  a" 
otherwise  they  cannot  truly  prosper  in  their  civil  concerns,  nor  b 
enriched  by  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel."    The  Bible  teaches  that  I 
the  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  the  Church  shall  perish;  J 
yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted.     Civil  government  accord-^ 
ing  to  Rom.  xiii.,  is  the  ordinance  of  God  as  the   Moral   (.lovemo'''a 
The  Church  is  the  ordinance  of  God  as  the  Redeemer  :  the  two  1 
ordinances,  therefore,  being  both  of  divine  institution,  though  pel-  { 
lectly  distinct,  cannot  be  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  nature,  but  0" 
the  contrarj',  must  be  capable  of  friendly  union  and  of  being  mac* 
mutually  subservient  to  each  other.      It  is  as  much  the  duty  al 
privilege  of  nations,  as  it  is  of  families  and  of  individuals  voluntaril 
to  honour  the  Lord,  and  to  take  His  Word  as  a  lamp  to  thei 
and  a  light  to  their  path.     On  this  principle  the  late  Dr.  C.in 
speaking  at  an  anti-popery  meeting  said,  "  I  venture  lo  throw  01 
question^How  far  might  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  Sovereign  s 
Legislature    of  a  Protesiant  country  to  protect  all  the  subjects 
her  Majesty  in  the  full  and  free  use  of  the  authorised  version  of  cJ^^ 
Scriptures.     I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  lies  somewhere  her^  * 
principle  which  it  would  be  well   for  the  Legislature  and  Statesn»^*l 
seriously  to  ponder.     I  cannot  imagine  that  it  could  be  consider^^ 
as  an  infringement  on  the  liberty  and  toleration  awarded  to  C^^  ^ 
Church  of  Rome,  that  the  Sovereign  of  these  realms,  in  the  spirit      ** 
her  ancestor  should  give  forth  the  utterance  that  every  man,  wom 
And  child  within  her  dominions  ought  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  Wc^ 


IS  of  reviving  and  reiresning  trom  tne  presence  ot  the  Lord, 
d  godliness  decreased,  the  desire  for  the  right  observance  of 
iays  decreased.  By  the  Bank  Act  of  1871  our  Scottish  Banks 
(dosed  on  Good  Friday  and  Christmas,  and  opened  for  two 

on  our  Sacramental  Fast  days.  Those  who  were  nervously 
IS  that  the  Bible  should  not  be  recognised  as  a  school  book,  in 
ucation  Act,  had  no  objection  to  these  days  being  named  in  a 
Act.  Since  that  time  the  observance  of  the  Popish  holy  days 
adnally  increased,  whilst  the  observance  of  Sacramental  Fast 
has  gradually  decreased.     A  few  months  ago  the  Presbyteries 

larger  denominations  in  Glasgow  and  in  other  places,  abolished 
nental  Fasts  avowedly  on  the  ground  that  the  people  did  not 
ne  them.  Because  the  people  refuse  to  examine  themselves  on 
iays,  the  Presbyteries  declare  that  the  opportunity  for  doing  so 
be  taken  from  them.  When  divine  ordinances  are  misim- 
l,  God  threatens  to  remove  the  candlestick  out  of  his  place, 
s  Presbyteries  go  farther  than  this :  they  actually  abolish  them, 
^e  Presbyteries  laid  the  facts  they  admitted  seriously  to  heart ; 
ed  themselves  on  account  of  them  before  the  Lord,  and  re- 

camestly,  clearly,  and  kindly  to  explain  and  enforce  the  duty 
ivilege  of  the  observance-of  the  sacramental  fast,  and  preparation 
he  results  might  have  been  very  different  nnd  the  promise  might 
een  fulfilled,  "  I  will  pour  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty,  and 
upon  the  dry  ground,  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed  and 
ssing  upon  thine  offspring,  and  they  shall  spring  up  as  among; 
ass,  as  willows  by  the  water  courses.  One  shall  say  I  am  the 
;  Mid  another  shall  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob,  and 
r  shall  subscribe  with  his  hand  to  the  Lord,  and  surname 
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is  kindled  but  a  little.  Liberationists  teach  that  the  civil  magistral 
cannot,  and  that  though  he  could,  he  ought  not  to  embrace  ao 
countenance  the  profession  of  revealed  religion,  that  it  is  beyond  h 
province,  and  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  religious  equality  to  preft 
Christ,  though  King  of  kings,  to  Mohammed  or  Buddha,  and  p]a< 
Him  in  a  position,  in  the  eye  of  the  magistrate,  that  in  regard  to  t( 
heads  of  other  so  called  religious  systems  He  ought  not  to  occup 
It  may  seem  strange  that  the  divine  ordinance  of  magistracy  canni 
make  choice  of  God  as  its  King,  but  such  is  the  teaching  of  tl 
Liberation  Society.  On  this  principle  it  seeks  the  liberation  of  r 
ligion  from  State  control,  or  as  it  has  been  often  expressed  the  libe 
ation  of  the  State  from  the  control  of  religion.  On  this  principle 
seeks  to  have  all  acts  of  Parliament  recognising  the  true  religion  r 
pealed.  On  this  principle  it  sought  to  the  utmost  of  irs  power  ! 
have  the  Bible  excluded  from  all  national  systems  of  education.  0 
this  principle  it  seeks  the  disestablishment  of  the  church,  not  becaas 
it  is  corrupt,  but  because  it  is  not  competent  to  the  civil  magistrate  t 
recognise  or  honour  it.  Free  Churchmen,  for  their  own  ends  see 
the  removal  of  existing  establishments,  but  the  liberationist  seeks  tb( 
removal  of  the  principle  of  establishments,  and  frankly  declares  tha 
the  national  establishment  of  Christianity  gives  it  a  preference  ovei 
other  systems  which  it  ought  not  to  possess.  Liberationists  person 
ally  may  be  utterly  opposed  to  Atheism,  ibut  ii\  teaching  that  magtt 
trates  are  not  to  countenance  the  true  religion,  they  teach  that  at 
Atheist  as  a  magistrate,  may  be  as  acceptable  to  Christ,  and  as  goo^ 
for  the  people  as  the  genuine  saint.  The  principle  of  Liberationisnij 
therefore,  nationally  blots  out  all  distinction  between  Christ  anc 
Belial,  between  truth  and  error,  between  sin  and  holiness.  It  treato 
the  sin  that  is  a  reproach  to  any  people,  and  the  righteousness  b] 
which  a  nation  is  exalted  as  if  there  were  no  distinction  betwco 
them.     It  contradicts  the  divine  statement, 

**  That  nation  blessed  is  whose  God 
Jehovah  is,  and  those 
A  blessed  people  are  whom  for 
His  heritage  He  chose." 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  Mr.  Dick  Peddie's  Disestablishmd 
Bill  is  framed.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  and  provides  for  two  thiiEi 
— the  disestablishment  of  the  true  religion,  and  the  establishment 
secularism.  It  withdraws  the  national  recognition  of  the  church,  ar 
appropriates  the  funds  provided  for  her  support — for  preaching  Chri 
and  him  crucified — to  purposes  not  of  a  religious  character.  It  aio 
also  at  effecting  its  purpose  on  Erastian  principles.  It  has  alwig 
been  held  that  that  State  is  Erastian,  which  enters  within  the  proviw 
of  the  Church,  and  aims  at  doing  the  work  which  she  only  is  entitk 
to  perform.  This  bill  not  only  ignores  the  church  in  her  Gener 
Assembly,  S)mods,  Presbyteries,  and  Kirk  Sessions,  in  loosing  ministc 
from  their  charges,  but  treats  her,  not  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  b 
as  a  mere  department  of  the  State.  How  strange  that  those,  who 
is  said  can  split  a  hair  in  order  to  prove  one  half  of  it  to  be  Erastii 
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have  not  as  yet,  had  a  word  to  say  against  the  gross  Erastianism  of 
Mr.  Dick  Peddie's  Bill !  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  briefly  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  the  court  to  this  Bill  principally  because  it  gives 
a  dear  illustration  of  how  completely  the  principle  of  Liberationism 
frees  the  State  from  all  responsibility  in  regard  to  Divine  revelation, 
and  teaches  that  Christ  is  the  only  King  it  is  not  to  recognise,  and 
His  Church  the  only  corporate  Society,  it  is  not  to  countenance  or 
sapport 

To  this  unscriptural  principle  we  are  thoroughly  opposed.  Know- 
ing that  the  Father  has  given  all  powet  to  Christ  in  heaven  and 
in  earth,  exalted  Him,  **  above  all  principality  and  power  and  might 
and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named  not  only  in  this 
worfd,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come,  and  given  Him  to  be  head 
over  all  things  to  His  Church,  which  is  His  body,  the  fulness  of 
Him  that  filleth  all  in  all,"  we  believe  it  to  be  as  much  the  duty  and 
prinl^e  of  nations  as  it  is  of  individuals  to  recognise  and  obey 
Him,  and  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  as  true  of  the  one  as  it  will  be 
of  the  other,  "Them  that  honour  Me,  I  will  honour,  and  they  that 
despise  Me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed." 

V.  The  importance  of  maintaining  our  Testimony  for  the  truth  in 
iisint^ty.  In  the  good  confession  which  Christ  witnessed  before 
Pontius  Pilate,  He  declared  that  one  cause  for  which  He  came  into 
^  world  was,  that  He  might  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.  The 
kindness  and  wisdom  and  zeal  with  which  He  performed  this  part  of 
His  Father's  business,  the  Gospel  records  make  known.  Having  by 
His  personal  ministry  fulfilled  this  end  of  His  mission,  and  having 
«aled  His  Testimony  with  His  blood,  our  I^ord  laid  upon  His 
Wples  and  followers,  the  great  duty  of  bearing  witness  in  His 
name,  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Him.  "  And  ye  also  shall  bear  witness 
because  ye  have  been  with  Me  from  the  beginning."  The  duty  of 
Testimony — bearing  thus  laid  by  Christ  Himself  upon  His  immediate 
followers,  and  through  them  upon  all  who  should  come  after  them, 
^  in  all  ages  constituted  a  prominent  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.  And  just, 
in  proportion  as  she  has  been  zealous  and  faithful  in  performing  this 
peat  work  of  bearing  witness  unto  Divine  truth  in  an  evil  world,  has 
Jbe  given  evidence  of  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  her  living  Master, 
•d  of  being  guided  by  His  revealed  will. 
As  the  design  of  the  Church  in  exhibiting  a  Testimony,  is  to  let  the 
isel  ■wid  know  what  she  believes  to  be  the  truth,  God  has  taught  in 
sM  Bis  Word,  in  opposition  to  what  she  regards  as  contrary  thereunto, 
x«H  ••ccessarily  must  be  adapted  to  meet  the  various  errors  that  arise 
?*■  •'I  prevail,  and  to  vindicate  the  truths  assailed  or  perverted.  And 
CkB  ••derthat  a  Scriptural  Testimony  may  not  be  a  dead  letter,  but, 
!^'B  •< ought  to  be  a  living  power  for  good,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
im  QBch,  which  has  adpoted  it,  to  endeavour  faithfully  to  apply  it  to 
si  •k  public  questions  and  movements,  as  are  manifestly  calculated 
jH  •Act  the  cause  of  truth,  the  interests  of  Zion,  and  the  welfare  of 
tH  ^  that  their  harmony  with,  or  contrariety  to  sound  Scriptural 
I^K^Ies,  may  be  discovered,  and   made   known    for  instructioHj 
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\i'arning,  correction  and  reproof.  On  this  principle  this  court  1: 
acted  for  upwards  of  150  years.  On  the  6th  Dec  1733  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
brethren  constituted  the  first  Secession  Presbytery  at  Gaimey  Brid| 
Kinross  and  in  1736  published  their  judicial  Testimony  that,  amo 
other  things,  they  might  '*  endeavour  to  lift  up  a  judicial  as  well  sa 
doctrinal  Testimony  for  Scotland's  covenanted  Reformation,  a: 
against  the  present  declinings  and  backslidings  from  the  same." 

In  our  present  Testimony,  we  declare  that  in  bringing  the  pr 
ciples  of  the  Testimony  of  1736  "directly  under  the  eye  of  t 
present  generation,  we  employ  a  means,  which  by  the  blessing  of  G 
accompanying  it,  may  awaken  some  who  have  lost  sight  of  the  cat 
to  remember  whence  they  have  fallen,  and  repent  and  do  the  fi 
works,  and  stir  up  others,  by  putting  them  in  remembrance  of  the 
things,  though  they  know  them,  and  be  established  in  the  presc 
truth." 

"  We  have  no  peculiar  principles.  We  bring  forward  nothi 
which  can  either  attract  or  startle  by  its  novelty,  and  consequent 
nothing  which  requires  from  us  a  formal  or  laboured  proof.  0 
object  is  to  declare  our  adherence  to,  and  bear  our  testimony  for,  t 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  exhibited  from  the  Word 
God,  in  her  Confession  of  Faith,  and  other  formularies,  drawn  up 
be  the  subordinate  standards  of  union  and  uniformity  in  the  church 
of  Britain  and  Ireland."  And  it  is  pleasant  in  these  days  when  • 
hear  so  much  about  union,  and  are  so  anxious  to  have  it  in  a  Scr 
tural  manner  effected,  to  have  a  tried  basis  of  union  about  which 
are  all  agreed,  and  to  the  greater  part  of  which  nearly  all  the  Presbyt 
ians  in  the  country  still  profess  formally  to  adhere.  It  is  to  pres< 
this  basis  to  the  various  denominations  of  Christians  and  apply  t 
principles  of  our  Testimony  "  to  evils  which  have  arisen  since  it  vi 
compiled,  or  to  the  new  shape  which  former  evils  have  recen 
assumed,"  that  the  committee  on  Public  Questions  has  been  j 
])ointed.  The  principles  to  which  we  may  at  times  have  to  direct  t 
attention  of  the  court,  and  which,  we  may  view,  as  the  present  tru 
as  the  Word  of  Christ's  patience,  may,  though  included  in  t 
standards,  appear  to  many  to  be  small  and  not  worth  the  contend) 
for.  But  the  first  question  is  not.  Is  the  principle  small,  but  is 
revealed  ?  And  if  revealed  on  what  ground  can  we  give  it  up  ? 
cannot  be  on  the  ground  that  this  is  pleasing  to  God ;  for  G 
can  never  be  pleased  with  our  giving  up  with  what  He  has  seen  m 
to  reveal.  The  principle  called  small  therefore  must  be  given  up 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  pleasing  to  man.  Those  who  love  the  Ix 
supremely,  and  labour  in  all  things  to  please  Him  cannot  prefer  ni 
pleasing  to  God  pleasing,  cannot,  to  please  man,  give  'up  a  pi 
ciple,  however  small  it  may  be  called,  which  God  has  made  kno 
in  His  Word.  On  the  contrary  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare 
man  demand  that  we  faithfully  maintain  it,  and  that  in  doing  so 
manifest  how  firmly  we  believe  that  perfect  wisdom  in  revealing 
has  only  done  that  which  is  right.  "He  that  is  faithful  in  that  wh 
is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much,  and  he  that  is  unjust  in  /^  iaisi 
unjust  also  in  much."     An  American  writer  says,  "  A  denominat 
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c>r  party  that  fritters  away  its  principles,  and  pushes  out  of  sight,  the 
special  truths  it  is  charged  to  proclaim,  will  find  its  own  self-respect 
clcparting,  and  its  organization  dropping  to  pieces  for  want  of  moral 
Cohesion."     Now  as  the  Church  must  testify  for  divine  truth  in  ail  its 
|>arts,  it  is  evident  that  a  Scriptural  Testimony  exhibited  in  defence 
c>f  that  truth  must  be  maintained  in  its  integrity,  and  presented  to 
XhiQ  world,  and  to  other  denominations  as  the  basis  on  which  the 
union  in  the  truth  so  frequently  and  so  ardently  prayed  for,  may  by 
t:lie   blessing  of  the   Spirit,  soon   be  effected.      The   Westminster 
standards  were  prepared  at  Westminister,  not  by  a  Secession  Synod, 
iTkot  by  a  Scottish  General  Assembly  but  by  a  British,  principally  an 
English  Assembly  avowedly  as  standards  of  covenanted  union  and 
uiniformity  for  the  churches  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  as  the  basis 
on  which,  for  a  time  they  were  actually  united,  a  time  during  which, 
tiTiough  troublous,  they  had  a  greater  season  of  reviving  and  refresh- 
i  ng,  they  had  more  sinners  converted,  and  more  saints  edified,  than 
they  have  ever  since  in  any  similar  period,  enjoyed.     In  these  stan- 
c^ards  then,  we  have  not  only  a  broad  Scriptural  basis  of  union,  pre- 
pared by  a  great  assembly  but  a  basis,  on  which,  during  the  short 
time  it  was  tried,  much  good  was  accomplished.     It  is  a  basis  we 
liave  much  encour^ement  to  maintain  in  its  integrity,  in  the  faith 
t.hat  when  times  of  reviving  and  of  refreshing  are  again  obtained 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  it  will  be  the  basis  on  which  not 
merely  the  churches  in  the  three  kingdoms,  but  the  churches  in 
tihe  world  will  be  united,  on  which  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  will 
become  covenanting  kingdoms — the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
His  Christ — on  which  all  nations  will  delight  to  call  Him  blessed. 
How  high  the  honour  in  being  permitted  to  maintain  such  a  basis  ! 
Hay  our  conduct  manifest  that  by  us,  it  is  duly  prized  !     "  Hold  that 
fast  which  thou  hast,  let  no  man  take  thy  crown." 

For  the  corruptions,  the  latitudinarianism,  and  the  prelatic  tenden- 
cies of  many  in  the   Scottish   Establishment,  and   alas  !    in   other 
churches,  we  have  no  excuse.     Against  these  we  have  always  testi- 
fied, and  continue  to  testify.    The  late  Rev.  James  Anderson  of  Car- 
luke in  his  able  Lecture  on  Church  Establishment,  says  in  clear  and 
forcible  language  to  the  members  of  his  congregation  "  Cleave  to  the 
testimony  you  have  engaged  to  support ;  and  bear  in  mind,  that 
whilst  it  is  a  testimony  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  testimony  in  behalf  of  its  constitution. 
1  am  not  at  all  insensible  to  the  evils  which  obtain  in  that  Church. 
Against  these  I  have  joined  a  protest,  on  the  footing  of  that  protest 
^  now  stand  in  a  state  of  separation  from  her,  and  by  that  protest  I 
fnist  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  shall  abide  till  these  evils  are 
remedied,  or  till  I  shall  go  to  account  for  my  stewardship  before  the 
Judge  of  all."     In  addressing  in  the  same  lecture,  the  members  of 
the  Scottish  Establishment,  he  kindly  yet  faithfully  says,  **  Let  that 
snpineness — that  indifference  to  your  privileges  and  rights  and  especi- 
ally to  the  prerogative  of  Christ  which  has  too  long  characterized  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  be  continued  a  little  longer,  and  her  end  is  sure, 
while  her  genuine  friends  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  weep  foe. 
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her,  and  to  say  we  would  have  healed  her,  but  she  is  not  healed.  1 
is  not  the  rage  of  your  enemies  you  are  called  to  dread  at  present,  a 
wrath  gone  forth  from  the  Lord,  against  whom  you  have  sinnec 
May  she  on  this  day  of  backsliding,  of  trouble  and  rebuke,  hear  th 
Lord  saying  to  her  as  He  said  to  the  church  at  Ephesus.  "  Ncvei 
theless  I  have  somewhat  against  thee  because  thou  hast  left  thy  fin 
love.  Remember,  therefore,  from  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  d" 
the  first  works,  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly  and  will  remov 
thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place,  except  thou  repent" 

Whilst  we  rejoice  that  missionary  enterprise  is  prosecuted  witl 
such  energy  in  many  parts  of  the  heathen  world — that  the  desire  c 
almost  all  Protestant  denominations  is,  that  the  Bible  should  b 
universally  circulated,  and  the  Gospel  universally  proclaimed  an< 
that  the  promise  made  to  Christ  and  through  Him  to  the  Churcl 
may  soon  be  fulfilled,  **  I  shall  give  Thee  the  heathen  for  Thine  ic 
heritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  Thy  possession 
and  whilst  we  rejoice  that  many  are  seeking  that  the  divisions  c 
Zion  may  be  healed,  that  God  may  be  glorified  in  Missionary  entei 
prise  being  greatly  enlarged,  we  lament,  that  iniquity  so  mud 
abounds  both  at  home  and  abroad — that  latitudinarian  schemes  c 
union  are  so  much  countenanced — that  so  many  professing  Christian 
prefer  in  worship  the  Psalms  of  man  to  the  Psalms  of  God,  and  im 
agine,  that  God  who  has  commanded  the  merry  to  sing  His  Psalms 
is  more  highly  pleased  to  be  praised  in  the  words  of  man,  than  in  th< 
words  He  Himself  has  given  to  us — that  Popery  is  so  much  encourage< 
— and  that  many  of  whom  other  things  might  have  been  expected 
speak  of  Rome,  not  as  the  Anti-Christ,  but  as  a  sister  Church.  Bu 
though  many  Protestants  may  talk  of  Rome  as  a  sister  or  a  mothei 
Rome  refuses  to  recognise  Protestanism  as  standing  to  her  in  an; 
other  relation  than  that  of  a  rebel  From  her  constitution  she  claim 
not  merely  infallibiHty,  but  universal  supremacy,  claims  it  as  her  pre 
rogative  to  put  down  every  one  by  force,  if  need  be,  by  whom  he 
supremacy  is  opposed.  How  infatuated  then,  on  the  part  of  thii 
Protestant  and  covenanted  nation,  to  encourage  that  God-dishonoui 
ing,  soul-ruining,  tyrannical  system,  to  recognise  her  dignitaries  a 
almost  the  highest  in  rank  in  the  land,  and  to  further  her  grant 
scheme  for  having  liberty  civil  and  religious  suppressed,  the  Bibl< 
and  the  Gospel  put  down,  and  the  whole  world  brought  to  be  com 
pletely  ander  her  control.  May  the  time  soon  come  when  Rome  a 
the  Anti-Christ  shall  be  consumed  with  the  breath  of  the  Lord' 
Mouth,  and  destroyed  with  the  brightness  of  His  coming ! 

In  maintaining  our  flag  for  the  principles  of  the  covenanted  refor 
mation,  may  we  plead  with  God,  to  arise  and  plead  His  own  cause 
and  may  we  hear  Him  saying  to  us,  "ye  that  make  mention  of  th< 
Lord,  keep  not  silence ;  and  give  Him  no  rest,  till  He  establish  anc 
till  He  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth." — By  order  of  Com 
mittee. 

THOMAS  HOBART,  Convener. 
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Submitted  to  Meeting  of  Synod  at  Edinburgh,  May,  1885. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  past  year  has  been  characterised  by  any 
striking  or  special  feature  in  the  history  of  the  temperance  movement. 
Whilst  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  its  friends, 
various  circumstances  have  combined  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of 
recently  proposed  measures,  intended  to  lessen  the  consumpt  of  in- 
toxicating drink,  and  to  hasten  on  that  desirable  consummation, 
when  drunkenness  shall  be  no  longer  a  dark  spot  in  the  history  of 
our  nation.  At  no  previous  time  has  more  zeal  been  manifested,  or 
more  unwearied  effort  put  forth  in  the  temperance  cause  than  during 
the  past  year.  The  friends  and  supporters  of  temperance  are  to  be 
lound  not  as  isolated  bands,  hopelessly  working  here  and  there,  but 
in  every  rank  and  position,  as  well  as  in  every  community,  they  are 
now  seeing  eye  to  eye,  and  are  working  together  for  the  good  of  such 
a  cause.  Comparatively  few  there  are  who  wish  well  to  the  church 
and  nation,  who  do  not  now  recognise  and  frankly  admit  that  united 
and  special  efforts  will  have  to  be  put  forth  in  order  to  remove  th** 
soul-destroying  vice  of  drunkenness  that  has  so  long  prevailed  in 
every  part  of  our  native  land.  The  evil  is  not  simply  one  that  lies 
upon  the  surface  requiring  mild  or  superficial  measures  in  order  to 
its  being  healed.  It  is  one  that  has  such  a  hold  upon  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellowmen,  and  is  so  interwoven  with  what 
are  called  the  time  honoured  customs  of  our  country,  that  it  demands 
the  serious  attention  of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  highest  welfare  of 
their  fellowmen.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  in  the 
temperance  cause,  drunkenness  is  still  rampant  and  defiant  in  our 
midst.  It  is  still  to  be  seen  in  all  its  direful  effects  in  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  our  crowded  cities,  and  also  in  our  rural  districts.  There  is 
no  part  of  our  land  that  is  completely  free  from  this  desolating  plague. 
During  the  the  year  1884  our  national  drink  bill  amounted  to 
^126,349,256  against  ;£"! 25,47 7, 2 75  spent  in  1883.  This  shows  not 
merely  an  increase  of  ;^87 1,981,  but  it  tells  of  an  increase  notwith- 
standing all  the  activity  of  tenciperance  organisations,  and  during  a 
year  of  great  commercial  depression.  In  1883,  as  compared  with 
1882,  there  was  a  decline  in  the  drink  bill  of  the  nation  of  ;£^7  74,084. 
Unfortunately  this  decline  has  been  more  than  recovered,  in  1884, 
|)y  a  sura  of  nearly  ;;^ 1 00,000.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  balancing  his  accounts  for  1884,  has  had  to  deal  with  the  fact, 
that  whilst  nearly  ^900,000  more  than  during  the  previous  year, 
have  been  spent  in  strong  drink,  there  has  been  a  sum  of  ;£'26o,ooo 
less  to  the  Treasury,  by  way  of  revenue  therefrom.  Thus  we  have 
the  strange  anomaly  of  an  increasing  drink  bill  with  a  decreasing 
revenue  to  the  Treasury.  This  anomaly  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
that  during  1884,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  ;£'2,04i,9i2  spent  in 
^er,  on  which  a  comparatively  small  tax  is  charged.     From  the 
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Statement  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  connectl- 
with  his  recent  Budget,  this  state  of  matters  is  not  likely  to 
remedied  during  the  current  year. 

These  figures  come  far  short,  as  all  statistics  of  the  liquor  tra^l 
must  necessarily  do,  in  showing  the  vast  loss  that  is  directly  and 
directly  caused  to  the  nation  by  our  drinking  customs.  Such  an 
penditure  means  not  only  the  sums  that  are  spent  in  drink,  but  * 
incalculable  loss  resulting  from  crime,  pauperism,  decease  and  d&j 
caused  by  drunkenness.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  these  painfully  ^ 
gestive  facts  and  figures  many  hopelessly  reason  in  favour  of  suol 
traffic.  The  expenditure  is  viewed  by  many  from  different  stsa. 
points.  By  some  it  is  viewed  as  a  convenient  source  of  revenue 
the  country,  and  as  affording  employment  to  vast  numbers  of  t1" 
fellowmen,  as  well  as  a  large  and  safe  return  for  the  capital  inve  ^ 
in  the  liquor  traffic.  Thus  far  and  no  farther  such  are  prepare  ci 
go,  and  by  such  an  easy  mode  of  calculation  they  have  no  difficu 
in  deciding  that  it  would  seriously  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  nati< 
were  any  further  legislative  measures  to  be  passed  to  restrict  t 
liquor  traffic.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  point  out  the  incomplet 
ness  and  hollo wness  of  such  arguments  in  favour  of  a  traffic  that . 
socially,  morally,  and  even  commercially  doing  irreparable  damage 
to  our  country.  The  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  enormous  sum* 
expended  in  strong  drink,  and  the  large  revenue  that  is  thereby 
yielded  can  be  easily  computed,  but  no  such  calculations  can  show 
the  wrongs  and  sorrows  that  drunkenness  has  brought  upon  the 
nation.  "  If  we  paid  the  money  to  be  rid  of  these  evils  it  would  be 
proof  of  common  sense ;  but  to  buy  them,  and  at  such  a  price,  is 
such  supreme  folly,  that  were  it  not  perpetrated  before  our  eyes  we 
would  think  it  utterly  impossible."  The  Times^  in  a  leading  article 
on  the  drink  bill  of  the  nation,  says  :  "  Drinking  baffles  us,  confound? 
us,  shames  us,  and  mocks  us  at  every  point.  It  outwits  alike  th( 
teacher,  the  man  of  business,  the  patriot  and  the  legislator.  Ever 
other  institution  flounders  in  hopeless  difficulties :  the  public-hous» 
alone  holds  its  triumphant  course."  These  words  written  some  tim« 
ago  are  justified  by  a  census  recently  taken  in  London  of  the  numbe 
of  persons  visiting  public-houses  between  the  hours  of  nine  an< 
twelve  on  a  Saturday  night.  A  representative  district  was  selected  ii 
each  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  containing  in  all  200  public-houses 
During  the  above  hours  48,805  men,  30,784  women,  7,019  children 
in  all,  86,608,  entered  these  public-houses.  A  census  taken  01 
Monday  morning  revealed  the  fact  that  1,250  women  entered  twelv 
public-houses  in  St.  Pancras,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve 
One  of  these  houses  was  next  door  to  a  pawn-broker's,  and  th 
women,  in  large  numbers,  were  seen  to  pass  from  one  house  to  th 
other.  So  much  for  one  view  of  the  social  condition  of  the  greates 
of  all  cities,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  a  traffic  that  is  necessary  to  kee 
up  the  revenue  of  our  country. 

The  review  of  last  year's  Parliamentary  legislation  must  unfortur 
ately  be  brief.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  during  last  year  Parlii 
ment  was  unable  to  pass  any  measure  for  the  legislation  and  furthc 
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ression  of  the  liquor  traffic.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  but  for  the 
of  home  and  foreign  business,  the  question  before  now,  would 
received  from  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  attention  to  which 
entitled.  Some  time  ago  the  Government  indicated  that  they  in- 
d  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  in  the  way  of  giving  to  the 
•ayers,  in  each  district,  with  certain  legal  restrictions,  the  prac- 
:»ntrol  of  the  liquor  traffic,  but  as  yet  they  have  been  unable  to 
m  that  promise.  The  full  consideration  of  the  question,  how 
and  the  passing -of  such  a  measure  as  that  already  indicated  by 
ovemment,  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed.  Whatever  diversity 
inion  may  prevail  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  details  of  such  a 
ire,  it  is  evident  that  public  opinion  is  growing  stronger  year  by 
n  favour  of  Local  Option,  and  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
the  present  licensing  system  must  give  way  to  one  more  just 
^quitable,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  views  and  rights  of 
nhabitants  of  a  free  country.  It  holds  true  to  reason  and 
ion  sense  that  if  the  rate-payers  have  to  pay  for  our  prisons  and 
houses,  they  also  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  regulating  a  traffic 
5  mainly  responsible  for  the  crime  and  pauperism  that  draw  so 
ily  on  the  resources  of  our  country. 

)twithstanding  the  strong  opposition  to  Local  Option  in  the  past, 
ote  in  favour  of  it  has  been  steadily  increasing.  In  the  case  of 
ocal  Option  Resolution  of  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  in  1880,  it  was 
d  by  a  majority  of  26,  in  188 1  by  a  majority  of  42,  whilst  in 
the  majority  had  increased  to  87 — the  numbers  being  264  for 
leasure,  and  177  against  it.  It  is  creditable  to  Scotland  to  note 
n  the  above  majority  of  87,  there  were  no  fewer  than  46  Scotch 
)ers,  whilst  only  two  voted  against  it. 

e  Local  Veto  Bill  for  Scotland  introduced  into  Parliament  by 
V!*Lagan,  M.P.,  for  Linlithgow,  and  to  which  reference  was 
in  your  Committee's  last  Report,  should  have  come  on  for  the 
d  reading  on  i8th  July  last,  but  not  being  reached  on  that  day 
5  immediately  withdrawn.  The  weak  point  of  the  Bill  as  a 
cal  measure  was,  that  it  gave  no  power  to  the  ratepayers  to  veto 
lumber  less  than  the  whole.  On  6th  November  last,  Mr. 
gan  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  his  Bill  again  with  a  new  clause 
;  power  to  the  ratepayers  to  reduce  the  number  of  licensed 
s  in  a  district  where  the  majority  are  not  in  favour  of  total  pro- 
3n.  Such  a  provision  cannot  fail  to  make  the  Bill  more  popular, 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  your  Committee  in  virtue  of  the 
•  entrusted  to  them  at  last  Meeting  of  Synod,  have  petitioned  in 
r  of  the  Bill  as  thus  amended.  It  is  a  hopeful  symptom  that 
thstanding  the  strong  opposition  to  the  Bill  of  those  interested 
:  trade,  numerous  petitions  in  favour  of  it  have  been  sent  up 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

e  Exciseable  Liquors  (Scotland)  Bill  introduced  by  Dr. 
Ton  M.P.,  for  Glasgow,  never  reached  its  second  reading,  and 
:onsequently  dropped.  The  object  of  this  Bill,  as  the  Synod 
Iready  aware,  was  to  close  all  public-houses  at  an  earlier  hour 
present,  and  thus  to  lessen  drunkenness  in  the  evening. 
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Various  Bills  for  the  closing  of  public-houses  on  the  Lord's 
in  various  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  also  one  for  the  cc 
pletion  of  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Act  were  introduced  last  ye 
none  of  which  however  passed.  The  Bill  applicable  to  Ireland 
introduced  on  behalf  of  the  Government  by  Mr.  Trevelyan,  the  Ct 


Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  after  various  efforts  he  obtained  leave 


move  its  second  reading  on  June  20th  last,  but  Mr.  Warton  talked 
measure  out  The  debate  was  resumed  on  June  27th,  but  the 
was  again  talked  out  by  Dr.  Lyons,  M.P.,  for  Dublin,  and  afterws 
dropped  for  the  session.  A  similar  fate  met  the  BUls  applicabk 
England  and  Wales,  but  seven  of  these  were  again  introduced  on 
re-assembling  of  Parliament  in  October  last,  and  it  is  to  be  ho' 
that  such  Bills  will  continue  to  be  brought  into  our  Parliament,,  til 
every  public-house  in  the  United  Kingdom  be  legally  compelled  to 
stop  its  traffic  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  Report  to  refer  at  any  length 
to  the  work  of  the  various  Temperance  Organisations  that  are  cann- 
ing on  a  noble  warfare  and  doing. good  work  throughout  the  land 
With  all  the  means  employed  by  these  organisations  we  may  not  as  a 
Church  sympathise,  but  we  must  acknowledge  the  worthy  motives 
that  have  led  to  their  formation,  the  good  they  have  accomplished 
not  only  in  their  warfare  against  a  powerful  enemy,  but  in  diffusing 
healthy  temperance  principles  among  all  classes.     It  has  been  truly 
remarked,  "  The  progress  of  the  temperance  movement  has  been 
marvellous.     Fifty-five  years  ago  there  was  not  a  total  Abstinence 
Society,  and  probably  not  even  a  single  pledged  abstainer  in  Scotland, 
England,  or  Ireland.     Now  there  is  hardly  a  town,  village,  or  hamlet, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  but  has  its  temperance 
organisation  of  one   sort   or   another.     Pledged   abstainers  in   the 
United  Kingdom  are  now  counted  by  millions.  Abstinence  Societies 
and  Bands  of  Hope  are  rapidly  becoming  part  of  the  life  and  work 
of  all  sections  of  the  Christian  Church.     The  movement  is  leavening 
the  clerical  and  medical  professions,  and  all  ranks  and  classes  of 
society  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest     It  has  invaded  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  deny  it  who  will,  has  become  one  of  the  burning 
political  questions  of  the  day." 

But  however  interesting  it  may  be  to  mark  the  progress  the 
temperance  movement  has  been  making,  perhaps  the  most  hopeful 
symptom  of  all,  is  that  the  question  has  been  taken  up  and  is  being 
prominently  brought  forward  by  every  section  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
It  is  now  recognised  as  an  important  and  necessary  part  of  her  worL 
By  encouraging  the  growing  practice  of  abstinence,  by  discouraging 
the  drinking  customs  of  our  country,  and  by  setting  before  her 
members  the  innumerable  sins  and  sorrows  that  flow  from  intem- 
perance, the  Church  is  showing  in  a  true  and  earnest  way  her  interest 
in  the  question.  In  so  doing,  she  is  not  only  seeking  the  welfare  of 
those  within  her  pale,  but  she  is  preparing  herself  for  the  great  and 
urgent  work  of  dealing  with  the  neglected  masses  amongst  whom  the 
sin  of  intemperance  so  greatly  prevails.  Having  taken  up  her  position 
in  regard  to  the  temperance  cause,  she  cannot  now  draw  back.     In- 
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^tead  of  drawing  back  there  are  many  urgent  reasons  why  she  should 

«^o/bnvard     If  it  is  written,  "That  no  drunkard  shall  inherit  the 

fcngdom  of  God,"  is  she  not  bound  to  da  all  in  her  power  to  remove 

Xhc  stumbling-block  that  lies  in  the  way  of  many  being  brought  into 

the  kingdom?    True  temperance  as  required  at  the  present  time 

i^mplies  something  more  than  mere  speaking,  writing  or  even  legisla- 

^n.    It  implies  that  we  must  seek  by  our  own  example  and  by 

personal  effort  to  discourage  the  drinking  customs  that  are  mainly 

responsible   for  drunkenness,  as   one    of  the  greatest  social   evils 

against  which  the  Church  and  the  State  have  to  contend.     At  no 

])rev]ous  time  in  our  history  has  there  been  more  need  to  enforce  the 

commands  of  Scripture.     "  I^ook  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red, 

when  it  giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup,  when  it  moveth  itself  aright :  at 

the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder."     "  Be 

not  filled  with  wine  wherein  is  debauchery  or  riot :  but  be  filled  with 

the  Spirit"    The  more  we  receive  of  the  Spirit,  the  less  shall  we  hear 

of  the  so-called  joy  that  is  caused  by  wine  and  strong  drink.     Let 

us  not  place  a  stumbling-block  or  an  occasion  to  fall  in  our  brother*s 

way,  but  let  us  endeavour  to  raise  those  who  have  already  fallen,  as 

well  as  to  keep  temptation  from  those  who  are  liable  to  fall.     In  so 

doing  we  shall  be  truly  helping  our  brother,  and  doing  good  to  the 

Church  of  Christ  and  to  ourselves.     In  this  way  too,  will  one  of  the 

greatest  hindrances  to  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  at  home 

and  abroad  be  gradually  broken  down.     Vast  and  rapid  as  have  been 

the  advances  made  by  the  temperance  cause  within  the  last  few  years, 

many  circumstances  point  to  still  greater  advances  in  the  not  distant 

future.    When  Britain  becomes  true  to  herself  on  this  great  question, 

she  will  look  back  with  wonder  and  regret  on  having  so  long  cherished 

such  a  deadly  foe  within  her  borders.     Let  us  labour  and  pray  that 

the  time  may  speedily  come  when  our  country  shall  become  the 

Greater  Britain  completely  free  from  those  debasing  vices  that  still 

enslave  her,  and  that  give  to  other  nations  too  much  cause  to  say 

that  her  greatest  enemies  are  those  of  her  own  household. 

In  conclusion  your  Committee  would  simply  repeat  to  this  court 
the  recommendations  of  previous  years.  They  would  ask  the  per- 
mission of  the  Synod  to  petition  Parliament  in  favour  of  any  ]3ill  in 
the  line  of  those  already  mentioned  for  restricting  the  Liquor  traffic, 
and  for  the  closing  of  all  i)ublic-houses  on  the  Lord's  Day.  They 
would  recommend  the  ministers  and  office-bearers,  the  members  and 
adherents  of  the  Church,  to  encourage  the  steadily  increasing  practice 
of  abstinence  from  strong  drink,  and  to  unite  with  others  in  their 
several  localities  in  every  legitimate  way  to  lessen  the  facilities  that 
are  afforded  for  indulging  in  it.  They  would  also  recommend  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  to  ciiW  the  attention  of  their  people  to  the 
many  evils  that  flow  from  intemperance,  and  all  who  have  to  do  with 
the  young  to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  keeping  themselves 
free  from  a  vice  that  so  seriously  affects  the  present  and  future 
prospects  of  many  ih  our  land.  Submitted  in  name  of  temperance 
Committee, 

CHARLES   S.    FINDLAY,   Convmtr. 
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ORIGINAL  SECESSION  SYNOD 
T  R  E  A  S  U  R  E  R'S     ACCOUNTS. 

I  884-85. 

SYNOD'S  BUS.1NESS  AND  HALL  FUND. 

April  29,  1884.  ,          April  30,  1885. 

To  Balance  of  Account..         ..       £23  17    7i     "^^s^Sr^o^pl^f.'lilke^^^^    0    0 

Apnl30,  1886.  Salary  of  Prof.  Spence  25    0    0 

To   Collections   from    Congrega-  Supply  of  Professors'           • 

tions:—  Pulpits                   ..    14  12    6 

Aberdeen £0  15    0  Rent    of     House     in 

Arbroath 115    0  Douglas  Street,  for 

Auchinleck          . .         ..0140  Hall  Library         . .     0150 

Ayr            2    8    3  Hall  Officer's  Fee     ..     1  10    0 

Birsay       10    0  Fire  Insurance,    Hall 

Carluke 7     0    0  Library                         0    8    0 

Carnoustie           ..         ..    0  15    0  Douglas  .Street  House — 

Coupar-Angus     ..         ..170  Water  Rate           ..     0  13    0 

Darvel 10    3  Police  Assessment       0  IS    6} 

Dundee 2    0    0  Poor  Rates     ..         ..Oil    4} 

Edinburgh          ..         ..  20    9    9i  £68    3 

Glasgow,  Mains  St.      . .  10    2    0  By  Hall  Librar>'  :— 

„         I^aurieston           0  14  10^  Wm.  Cowan  &  Son, 

„         Bridgeton       ..1     2    5  Glasgow,      Book- 

Kilwinning                     ..    1  14    C  case 29  10    0 

Kirkcaldy 10    0  Cameron  &  Rankin, 

Kirkintilloch                  . .    3  10    0  Glasgow,  Painting       2  10    0 

Kirriemuir                      . .    0  17    OA  Architect's  Fee,  Pre- 

Midlem 2    3    6  paring      Plan      of 

Olrig          2    0    0  Book-case  . .                  8    3    0 

Perth         2    2    0  P.  &  R.  Fleming:  & 

Pollokshaws        ..         ..    3  19    1^  Co.,    Gas   Fittings 

Shottsbum                      ..    2  10    U  &c.  in  Hall  of  Church  2  18    0 

Stranraer 4    4    0  Outlay  in  connection 

Thurso 2    0    3  with    Removal    of 

Toberdoney                    ..    0  19    9  Library                 ..       2  15    0 

Dromore,  1883-4  . .         . .    0  15    0  Printing  1,000  Labels 

85  10    0             and  1,800 Tickets..      12    0 

To  Donations  : —  42   't 

A  Friend,  per  Revs,  W.  By  Official  Expenses  :— 

F.    Aitken   and  T.  Synod  Clerk's  .Salary,  £10    0    0 

Hobart         ....        6  13    4  Synod  Clerk's  Outlay 

Friends,  Carluke,  per  for    Postages   and 

Rev.  Thos.  Hobart         5    0    0  Stationery   ..         ..192 

Mrs.  Stevenson  Smith,  Synod  Officer's  Fee  ..110 

Edinburgh  . .         . .        6    0    0  Synod  Treasurer's 

Mr.    George    Waters,  Salary                     . .  20    0^0 

West    Watten,    per  Synod 'rreasurer's  Out- 
Rev.  W.  M'Beath  ..         5    0    0  layfor  Bank  Cheques, 
A  Friend,  I^ndon,  per  I'osiages,  &c.                0  17     7 

Rev.  J.  Sturrock   ..100  i      Committee  of  Supplies — 

A.M.,  J.A.,andD.M.        10    0  i          Outlay  for  Postages, 

Mr.  Wm.  Hunter,  Kil-  Telegrams,  &c.      . .     10    9 

mamock,      ..         ..        0  10    0  34  M 

2.>    3    4       By  Printing  :— 

To  Contribution  :  —  Reports  in  July  and 

Shottsbum,  Rev.  John  Sept.  "  .Magazines  "£15    7    G 

Ritchie's  Bible  Class 0  14    0          Treasurer's  Accounts       2  17    6 

To  Collection  at  Synod  Congregational  Sta- 

Sermon  . .         . .            £10    3  tistics           . .         . .     0  17    0 

To  Sale  of  28  Copies  Tcs-  Circular,     Congrega- 

timony 1  10    G  tional   Work  (^m- 

To  Sale  of  11  Copies  ^M/rf  I          mittee          ..         ..     0  15    G 

of  Procedure    ....    0    3    8  *                19  1' 

To  Sale  of  Hall  Book-  By  Travelling  Charges  :  - 

cases  and  Steps      ..1180  I       Deputies  to   Presby- 

14    2    5             terian  Alliance              2    5    0 

To    Interest    on    £100,  Deputies  to  Irish  Synod    2  10    0 

for    behoof  of   Edin-  MinistersattendingCom- 

burgh  Minister  ..         £3  15    1  mittees       ..         ..       3  12    0 

To  Interest  on  Amount  Ministers    Supplying 

Invested                     ..    1  17  11  Pulpits       ..         ..      15    0 

To  Interest  on  Bank  Ac-  0  1 

count 0    5  G  By  Contribution  to  Presbyterian 

5  19    4          .\lliance      ..    _ 2 

To  Balance  to  next  year's  By  Supply  to  Editor's  Puloit         . .      1 

Account 2G    9    1*    By  Interest  to  Edinburgh  Minister      SI 

i-lSl  15  10  £181  1 


TBEASDRERS 


HOME    MISSION    FUND. 

n(    .,        ..«asi2    g  '  By  a»l»risB  lo  Mintit™ 


Bridgelon  wngngiktlaD  £1    ( 


\..  ud  D.  U. 
ktt,   Alsiu- 
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j        April  90, 18S5. 

I  To  GoiUectionB  from  Congregations :~ 
Aberdeen         ..        ..  £4  19    6 
Arbroftth  ..     1  18    8 

Aochinlcck     ..        ..    0    7    tt 

Att 26    0  11 

Biiaj 8    0    0 

Oulake 21    0    2 


Cunonstie 
CoopAr-Angnt . . 

iDirrel   .. 

Dnndee . . 

j  Edinbargb 

<   lUiu  street 
Uariecton   . . 

Kilwinning 
KirkcAldy 
KirkintiUoeh  .. 
'  Kirrtemoir 
iMidlem.. 

Peri    .. 
,  FoUokihAwt     . . 
^tottabom 

!^tniuMr 
Thono  . . 
Joberdonej 
I  IXomon— 1888-4 


0  16  0 

1  10  0 
5  5  8 
8    6  8 

85    7  2 


85    2 

6 

0  17 

8 

8  12 

81 

2    2 

0 

6    0 

0 

1    1 

0 

5    5 

0 

2    0 

0 

7    4 

0 

6  14 

7 

8    5 

4| 

5  12 

0 

1  10 

0 

1    7 

5 

1    0 

0 

Jo  Cootribations  per 
f^unllj    Bozee,   per 

I   RcT.  A.  Stiriing— 

lAbodeen  ..  £0  11    0 

'Artroitli         ..        ..285 
Auchlnleck      ..        ..178 

|CoaperAngiu..        ..    0  10    0 

iDoDdee 2    0  10 

|Glugow— Mains  Street  19    0 
KUwinning      ..         ..     4  13    7 

jKirkcaldy  ..222 

Urkii.tUloch  ..         ..     0  11    0 

'Urriemair  ..000 

Hidlem 6  10    9 

iVnh 0    6    3 

PoUoluhaws    ..        ..    7  19    1 

Thuno 118 


£191    0    7 


Jo   Collections    from 
i   Con<prtgations  of  the 

SeoMion  Synod,  Ire- 

lud,  per  Bey.  George 

UTertjr— 
Boudmills       ..        ..    2 

Bdfut 2 

CUis 

Cootehai 
r<jroB»ry 

tiVBMiy's  Grove 
Uibnm 

Mollsbnck     .. 
TonyraUen 
Tnooe's  Ditches 
liabom  (1888  4) 
Xullabrack  (lftf3-4)  . 
,U)ot«hill  (1883-4)       ..    0  17    6 

To  ODntrlbations— 
Axbroath— 

SU>faath  School       ..     1    7  11 

Mr.  John  Matthew's 
BibUCiass  ..100 


87  12    6 


4 
0 
0  18 

0  12 
8  5 
2  15 

2  0 

1  10 
1  9 
8    0 

3  0 
1  10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


30    1    0 


Brought  forward,  £2    7  11   £258  14 

0    0 

0    0 

14    0 


Oarlake — 

Sabbath  School      ..    1 
Coronary— 
Bev.Wm.Aald'sBible 

Class 1 

Dundee — 
Rev.    P.    M'Vlcar's 
Bible  Class         . .    0 
Edinburgh — 
Bev.    J.     Sturrock's 
Bible  Class   ..        ..    0  12    6 
Kirkintilloch— 

Sabbath  School      ..200 
Perth— 
Bev.  Bobt.  Morton's 
Bible  Class         ..140 
Pollokshaws — 
Bev.   W.  B.    Gardl- 
ner's  Senior  Bible 
CUss  ..     0  17    9 

Young    Men's   Sab- 
bath Morning  As- 
sociation  ..        ..100 
Sabbath  School      ..     2    4    Oi 
Shottsbum— 
Bev.    John    Bitchie's 
Bible  Class  .. 


Carry  forward,  £2.  7  11    £258  14    1 


To  Donations— 

A    Member    of     the 

CHiurch  ..  50    0    0 

A  Thank-offering  to  the 

Lord 20    0    0 

A    Friend,   per  Bevs. 

W.  F.  Altken  and  T. 

Hobart  ..    0  13    4 

Mr     George     Waters, 

West    Watten,     per 

Bev.  Wm.  M'Beath      5    0    0 
Dr.  A.  Buchanan,  New 

York,  per  Mr.  Jack      5    0    0 
Friends,  Carluke,  per 

Bev.  Thos.  Hobart  ..     5    0    0 
A  Thank-offering,  per 

Bev.  Jaa.  Patrick    ..200 
Mr.    L.    Fraser,   Den- 
bigh      

A.  M.,  J.  ^.,  and  D.  M. 
The   Misses  Macquib- 

ban,  Aberdeen, 
A  Friend,  per  Rev.  A. 

Stirling 
Mrs.  Stevenson  Smith, 

l^inburgh    . . 
The  Late  Mrs.  Hutchi- 
son,   Dunning,    per 

Bev.  B.  Morton 
J.  Slinger,  Esq.,   Lan- 
caster, per  Mr.  Jack 
Mrs.  Kerr,Colmonell 
Mr.  Wm.  Hunter,  Kll- 

mamock 
Mr.    Duncan    Fraser, 

Carrbridge,  per  Mr. 

Jack 0 

A  Friend, 

per  Bev.  A.  J.  Yoill     0 
Miss    Corbet,     Beauly, 

per  Mr.  Jack  . .    0 

Mr.  Bobt.  Aitken,  Dro- 

more,  per  Mr  Jack  . .   0 


0  0 

0  0 

1  0 
0  0 
0  0 


10    0 


17    0 
0    0 


0  10  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

7  0 

6  0 


13    0 
18  13    2i 


Carry  forward,  £104  14    4  £278    7    8i 


5 
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FOREIGN  MISSION  FVNB^Continued. 


Brought  forward.  £104  li    4  £272    7    3^ 

Mr.    Thomas   Ainslle, 
Liverpool  ..050 

Anonymous,      Belfast 
PostMark    ..        ..026 

106    1  10 

To  Realised  in  India- 
Exchange  on  Remittances  41    1    3 

To  Interest  on  Amount  Invested        9  18    7 

To  Balance  to  next  Year's  Account  831    0    2^ 


£750  15    2 


£194  10    6 


April  29.  1884. 
By  Balance  from  previous  year 

April  30, 1885. 
By  Salaries- 
Rev.  G.  Anderson,  till 

81st  May,  1885      £200 
Rev.  E.  White,  tiU 

5th  June,  1885       180 
The   Catechist    and 

Conveyance 
Gratuity  to  Rev.  G. 
Anderson  to  assist 
in    educating  his 
children     . . 


0    0 
0    0 


62    3    0 


35    0    0 


By  General  Expenditure — 
Repairs  on  Property  £25  15 
Medicine      ..  4    1 


477    3    0 


Postages 
Books 

Ground  Rent 
Sundries 


Carryforward, 


1  17 

0  14 

1  0 
8  10 


0 
5 
2 
3 
0 
2 


■     36  18    0 
£708  11    6 


Brought  forward,      . .  .  £708 

By  Offlciid  Expenses — 

Proportion  of  Synod 
Clerk's  Salary      ..£5    0    0 

Convener  of  Com- 
mittee's Outlay  for 
Postages  and  Sta- 
tionery     ..        ..    0  18    0 

Travelling  Charges 
of  Deputies  and 
Ministers  attend- 
ing Missionary 
Meetings   ..        ..    6    7  11 

Mission  Boxes        ..026 

Rev.  A.  Stirling's 
Outlay  for  Postage, 
&c 


By  Printing  Account — 
1000  Copies  Foreign 
Mission  Report    . . 
Labels  for  Mission- 
Boxes 
List  of  Box-holders 

By  Life  Assurance — 
Rev.  Geo.  Anderson 
Rev.  Edward  White 


0    7    6 


£3    4    0 


1 
1 


2 
0 


0 
0 


£11 
8 


4 

16 


3 
6 


12 


19 


By  Magic  Lantern  and 

Slides  with  freight  of 

Box  to  Bombay 6 

By  Copy  Magazine  for 

Missionaries,  1882-3-4  ..  ..  0 
By  Interest  on  Money  operated 

on  belonging  to  other  Funds  5 

£769 


THE  SEONI  MISSION  SCHOOL  FUND. 


SOth  April,  1885. 
To  Collections  at  Mis- 
sionary Meetings — 
Arbroath          ..        ..  £1  16 
Carnoustie       ..  0  11 

Glasgow,  Mains  Street    3    5 
„        Bridgeton        0  12 
Midiem 1  15 

To   Collecting    Cards, 
per  Rev.  A.  Stirling- 
Aberdeen 
Arbroath 

Birsay 10 

Carluke 

Carnoustie 
Coupar-Angus . . 

Dundee 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow,  Mains  Street 

Kilwinning 

Kirkcaldy 

KirkintiUoch  .. 

Kirriemuir 

Midiem 

PoUokshaws    . . 

Shottsbum 

Stranraer 

Thurso 

Coupar-Angus,  1883-84 


9 

7J 

3 

0 


£1  13 

6 

3 

3 

3 

10 

0 

0 

10 

4 

5 

0  13  10 

1 

7 

6 

2 

15 

8 

17  18 

6 

Oil 

9 

0  18 

6 

0  18 

6 

10 

8 

6 

2 

4 

8. 

1 

13 

6 

6  18 

8 

3 

7 

8 

9 

7  11 

4  11 

10 

0 

9 

0 

£8    15 


89    6    9 


Brought  forward,  . .  £97 

To  Contributions — 

Cariuke-Uillhead  Sab- 
bath School  . .         ..£100 

Perth -Sabbath  School    0    8    4 

PoUokshaws— Rev.  W. 
B.  Gardiner's  Junior 
Class 0    8    3 


To  Donation- 
Mr.  Geo.  Waters,  West 
Watten,     per     Kev. 
Wm.  M'Beath 
To  Realised  in  India- 
Government  Grant    £120    0 
Fees  Collected  . .  24  14 

Subscriptions  and  Don- 
ations ..        ..  10    5    5 


0 

8i 


155 

To  Balance  to  next  Year's  Account  258 

£617 


Carry  forward,  £97    8    2 


29th  AprU,  1884. 
By  Balance  of  Account  .. 

30th  April,  1885. 
By  School  Expenditure — 
Salaries  of  Teachers  £216  13 


£248 


Carry  forward,  £216  18    0    £248 


treasurer's  accounts. 
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Brooght  fonrard,  £210  18 
Septin,   White-wash- 

laf,*c  ..  18  12 

rmaiire.MfttUDg.&c.  10  15 
Inctioa  of  new  Class- 

Koom  ..        ..     6  16 

PHw 5    6 

^ODCTT  ..     2  17 

l^ttla, (;oipela, &c  ..16 
Foitajw,  ..     0  18 

'*!dritt  ..5    2 


0    £248    4    7i 

2 
9 

6 
0 
6 
0 
8 
6 


262  13 


Ckny  forward.  £510  17 


1 

"si 


Brought  forward,  £510  17    8^ 

Bj  General  Expenditure— 

Printing    CoUecttbg 
Cards £15    0 

Printing  List  of  Col- 
lectors ..100 

Oatlay  for  Postages,&c. , 
Bev.  A.  StixUng     ..    0    7    n 


B7  Interest  on  moner  operated 
on  belonging  to  other  Funds 


2    12 

6 

..     8  19 

7 

£517    9 

9k 

rOREIGN  MISSION  ORPHANAGE  FITND. 


April  >),  laAi, 
T- [JAbnce  of  Account     .. 

April  30,  18S5. 

^0  I)ODstions  for  support  of 

'►nihsns — 
^^n  KeUie,  Aberdeen  £5    0    0 
'lus  Andezwn,  Kirk- 

f»My  ..        ..500 

^ntiets  of  the   late 

HiM«s    J.     &     M. 
.  MiOer,  Carluke       ..500 
'  tfiolce— Young  Men's 

Christian  Association 

»iMl  Iter.  T.  Hobart's 

'«l!«ct«i  by  Ladies  in 
Jrr    ..  .. 

'••omasr'urr,  Esq., 

Kirkintilloch 
•^•01  Thomson,  Esq., 

f^iinburjrh.    . . 
Mn  Martin,    Esq., 

I'trth 


5 
5 
5 


5 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


'o^oatributions— 
'■"Jlokiliawi    Rev.  W. 

H.iiardiner's  Middle 

(lus £0  14    Si 

tdiflbuTRh  —  Collected 

by  Miu  <>ouinlock        6  10    0 
Dundee  — Sabbath 

School 2  16  6 


To  I>onations — 

Mr  lieo.  Waters,  West 

Vslten     per     Kev. 

Win.M*Beath  £10    0 

*'••'* 6  10 

A  TbAQk-ofTering  from 

» Friend,  Arbroath       1    0 
AMnynoosC  Kirkcaldy 

Portmsrk).  i>er  Kev. 

J. Starrock  ..         ..10 
*  Friend,  Kirriemuir, 

PttRer.  Thomas  Uo- 

tut 0  10 


0 
0 


To  Iriih  ffecession    Congrega- 
tions^.. 

''^\ns  Cards  per  Eev.  George 

«»nimiils  ..        ..£5  19    6 
^we 10    8 


£71    4    S 


Brought  forward,  £7    0    2    £140    6  11 J 
Cootehill  ..     1  10    6 

Tullyvallen  ..        ..218 
Tyrone's  Ditches   . .    4  17    0 


To  Realised  in  India- 
Scholarship  and  Sub- 
scriptions      

To  Interest— 
'  On  Amount  Invested  £14  15    8 
'  On  Bank  Account      ..100 


15  18    2 


10    4    0 


15  15    8 
£182    3    9h 


40    0    0 


10    0    Oi 


April  SO,  1885. 

By  Orphanage  Expenditure: 

Food           . .        . .  £37  1 1  :: 
aothing      ..        ..     11    5  10.'. 

Fire  and  Light              (t    .S  ll' 

Repairs       ..        ..     i:j    J  tij 

Matron  and  Servants  37    n  lu^ 

Books,  Stationery,&c.  0  11  1 

Sundries     ..         ..      7    (»  0 


By  Balance  to   next 
year's  Account    . . 


£122    7 
59  16 


0 


19    0    0 


Ciny  forward,  £7    0    2    £140    5  11^ 


£182    8    9} 


V 
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AGED  AND  INFIRM  MINISTERS'  FUND. 


April  29, 1884. 

April  SO,  1886 

To  Concngational  ColleeUons— 
Aberdeen,    ..        ..  £0  15    0 

Aachinleck  .. 

..076 

BirMT 
Ourloke 

..100 

..    2  16    0 

Camoottie   . . 

..    0  15    0 

Coupur-Aogoi 

..100 

Darfel 

..100 

I>iinde« 

..100 

Edinburgh  .. 

..  16  16    1 

Laurietton   .. 

..091 

Bridgeton     .. 

..     0  15  10 

Kilwinning  .. 

..     1    5    6| 

Kirkcaldr    .. 
KirkintiUoch 

..     0  10    0 

..200 

Olrig  .. 
Perth.. 

.     1  11  10 

..100 

PoUokshawt 

..     8    6  10 

Stranraer 

..     4  16    0 

Thnno 

..  1    19  10 

To  Donationa— 
Mr.  George  Waters, 
West  Watten,  per 
Ser.  W.  M'Beath,  £6 


0    0 


£92    7    8 


Brought  forward  £5    0    0   £184  11    8^ 
Dr.    A.    Buchanan, 
New  York,  per  Mr. 
Jack  ..    2  10    0 


To  Interest — 
On    Amount   In> 

vested  ..£35  19    8 

Interest   on  Bank 
Account..  ..100 


£7  10  0 


96  19  8 

£179    010| 

April  30, 1885. 
By Bev.  A.  Ritchie  ..£27   8  0 

By  Grant  to  Mrs.  Alex. 
I      Ritchie,  Carnoustie  8    0  0 

By  Balance  to  next  year's  Account  143  12  10| 


42    3    6^ 


Carryforward..  £6    0    0      134  11    2^ 


4^179    010| 


MINISTERS'  WIDOWS'  AND  ORPHANS'  FUND. 


April  29. 1884. 
To  Balance  of  Account    . . 

AprU  80. 1885. 
To  Annual  Subscriptions  - 

Rev.  Prof.  Aitken     ..  £1    0  0 
. .    George  Anderson, 

Seoni  ..100 

..    George  Anderson, 

Coupar-Angus  10  0 

..    Chas.  S.  Findlay   10  0 

..    W.  B.Gardiner     10  0 

..    Thoma.«i  Hobart     10  0 

. .    Thomas  Matthew  10  0 

..    Andrew  Miller      10  0 

..    Robert  Morton       10  0 

..   Wm.  M'Beath       10  0 
..    JohnM'Kay.  ..100 

..    Peter  M* Vicar       10  0 

..    James  Patrick        10  0 

Ebenezer  Ritchie  10  0 
Ritchie    ..100 

Robertson     10  0 

Robertson    10  0 

Professor  Spence   10  0 

John  Sturrock        10  0 

Wra.  W.  Spiers     10  0 

Alexander  Stirling  1    0  0 

Edward  White       10  0 
A.J.YuUl       ..100 


. .  j«.Deneze] 

..  John  Rii 

. .  John  Ro 

..  Thos.  R< 


..  £216  10    1 


Brought  forward.       . .  £239  10   1 
To  Congregational  Collections — 
Ayr (1883-84)..         ..  £2  10    6 
Dromore  (1888-84)     . .     0  10    0 
Midlem  ..         ..100 


To  Donation — 

Mr.  George  Waters, 
West  Watten,  per 
Rev.  W,  M'Beath,    £5    0    0 


To  Interest- 
On    Amount   In- 
vested ..£17  II    9 
I      On  Bank  Account    . .     2  10    0 


4    0   6 


5    0   0 


20    1    0 
£268  12   4 


Carry  forward, 


23    0    0 
£289  10    1 


April  30,  1885. 


By     Balance     to     next      Year's 
Account £268  12    4 


£268  12    « 


treasurer's  account. 
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April  20, 1884. 
To  Bilinoe  of  Account . . 

April  80, 1885. 
To  Donations — 
I  Xr.  George  Waters,  West 
!  Watteii,perReT.Win. 

!  M'Beath 5 

Mn.  SleTenson   Smith, 

Edinburgh,      ..         ..1 
iStadenVs  Thank-offer- 

**■©  •  •  •  •     A 


£01    9    2 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


,To  Interest- 
On  Amount  Invested     7  11  10 
On  Bank  Acconnt  0  18    0 


7    0    0 


8    0  10 
£106  19    0 


April  80, 1886. 

By  Mr.  Robert  Stewart,  Shotts- 
bam,  •*  Dick  "  Bursary, 

By  Mr.  John  Moody,  Dromore, 
(2nd  Bursary), 

By  Mr.  David   Finlayson,  Ar- 
broath  (3rd  Bursary) 

By  Grant  to  Mr.  James  Young, 
Student,  Perth, 

By  Bookseller's  Account— 
4  copies  M*Cri^8  StaUmerU,  . . 

By  Travelling  Charges  of  Stu- 
dents and  outlay  at  Bursary 
Competition       

By  Balance  to  next  Tear's  Ace. 


£8    0 

7    0 

0 

6    0 

0 

4    0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  18 
80  10 

!l 

£106  19 

0 

STATE  OF  THE  FUNDS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  FINANCIAL  YEAR, 

30th  April,  1885. 


1-  Synod's  Business 
ttdHaUFund— 
Invested        ..  £150    0    0 


i   Home     Mission 
Fnad- 
luTested        .  £190    0    0 
CMhonband     456    1    7 


£150    0    0 


i  Matnal  Assistance 
Fund— 
Invested      . .  £296    1  11 
Caih  on  hand     209  19    9 


*•  A|ed  and   Infirm 
Ministers'  Fund — 
Invested       ..  £943  18    1 
'        Cash  on  hand     143  12  10^ 


*•*»"•  Foreign  Mission, 
Orphanage,  and 
Seoni    School 
Ponds- 
Invested 

*•  Students  and  Bur- 
urj  Fund- 
Invested       . .  £200    0    0 
Ouh  on  hand       80  10    6 


646  1  7 


660  1  8 


1087  10  11} 


640  0  0 


••JCiast«rs' Widows' 
and   Orphans' 
Fund- 
Invested       ..  £460    0    0 
Cash  on  hand     268  1      4 


280  10    6 


728  12    4 
£4098  17    0} 


Inyestments £2880    0    0 

Balance  in  Bank  ..         ..  491  13    4} 

Cash  in  advance  to  Seoni 

Mission.  156  19    6 

Cash   in  advance   to   Mttgazine 

Fund 15         0 

Debit  Balance- 
Synod's  Business  and  Hall 
Fund  26    9    1} 

Debit  Balance- 
Foreign  Mission,  Orphanage, 
and  Seoni  School  Funds    . .         629  16    1} 


£4098  17    Oi 
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INVESTMENTS. 

Under  Debenture  Bonds  of  Clyde  Navigation  Trustees  and  City  Improvement  Trust. 

Interest  at  8}  or  4  /f r  cent. 


1.  Synod  Fund —  ^   • 

Donation  of  Miss  Dick 
Legacy  of  Miss  Dick 


2.  Home  Mission  Fund — 
Donation  of  Miss  Dick 
Legacy  of  MLiS  Dick 
Surplus 
Legacy  of  Miss  Jane  F.  Wood 


3.  Mutual  Assistance  Fund — 

Legacy  of  Mr.  ^ohn  Gourlay 
Donation  of  Miss  Dick     . . 
Legacy  of  Miss  Dick 
Legacy  of  Miss  Jane  F.  Wood  . . 


4.  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund- 
Surplus         

Donation  of  Miss  Dick     . . 
Legacy  of  Miss  Dick 
Legacy  of  Miss  Eliz.  Ross 
Legacy  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Craigie 


6.  Foreign  Mission  Fund — 

Surplus         

Donation  of  Miss  Dick     . . 

Legacy  of  Miss  Dick 

Legacy  of  Miss  Jane  F.  Wood  . . 


6.  Foreign  Mission  Orphanage  Fund — 
Surplus         


7.  Students'  and  Bursary  Fund — 

Donation  of  Miss  Dick  .. 
Donation  of  John  Dick,  Esq. 

8.  Ministers'  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund- 

Surplus 

Donation  of  Miss  Dick     . . 

Donation  of  John  Dick,  Esq.     . . 


£30    0    0 
120    0    0 


£30  0  0 

10  0  0 

50  0  0 

90  0  0 


£ir)fl  1  11 

30  0    0 

20  0    0 

00  0    0 


£776  18 

:m   0 

20  0 
07  0 
20    0 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£120  0  0 

30  0  0 

20  0  0 

90  0  0 


£ioa  0  0 

100     0     0 


£200  0  0 
100  0  U 
100    0    0 


£150    0    0 


100    0 


296    1  11 


943  18    1 


260    0    0 


830    0    0 


200    0    0 


dH^tested  in  Mission  House  Pro^rty^  Ittdia 


£800. 


460    0    0 
£2880    0    0 


COMPARATIVE  ABSTRACT  OF  RECEIPTS. 


Synod  s  Business  and  Hall  Fund  . . 

Home  Mission  Fund 

Mutual  Assistance  Fund    . . 

Ministers'  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fond  98 

Students  and  Bursary  Fund 

Foreign  Mission  Fund 

Foreign  Mission  Orphanage  Fund 

Seoni  Mission  School  Fund 

Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund 


1S83-8*. 

1884-85. 

Increase.   Decrease. 

£143  12  4i 

£131  9  1 

—  £12  3  Si 

—  191  3  5l 

348  12  101 

157  9  5 

281  17  3 

268  13  5 

—     13  3  10 

md98  8  4^ 

52  2  3 

—      46  6  li 

9  19  9 

15  9  10 

£6  10  1     — 

645  0  9 

428  8  11 

—     220  18  61 

94  4  9 

110  19  1 

16  14  41     — 

238  7  9 

259  4  10 

20  17  U    — 

40  19  11 

86  13  2} 

45  13  3}    — 

£1901  3  9| 

£1510  10  2 

£88  14  101  ^79  8  ^ 
88  14  101 

Net  decrease,    £390  13    71 


We  have  examined  the  various  Accounts  in  the  Treasurer's  Books,  for  the  year  etidii^ 
80th  April,  1885,  with  their  relative  vouchers,  and  find  them  correct,  the  Receipts  and  Balance 
being  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  Abstracts. 

(Signed)     H.  HOWIE. 
GtjiSGOW,  aoth  April,  1885.  JOHN  M.  CAMPBELL 
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28o  RECENT   SYNODS   AND   ASSEMBLIES. 

RECENT  SYNODS  AND  ASSEMBLIES. 

It  has  been  customary  to  give  in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine,  an 
account  of  the  various  meetings  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  Scotland  and  England  held  in  April  and  May.  This 
year,  we  purpose,  instead  of  taking  up  these  meetings  one  by  one 
and  giving  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  to  take  a  broad,  general 
survey  of  what  was  done  at  them  in  relation  to  certain  points  of 
interest  This  may  serve  to  show  us  more  clearly  the  currents  of 
thought  and  feeling  that  are  flowing  through  the  various  churches,  and 
the  amount  of  real  progress  that  is  being  made  by  them  in  their  work^ 

WORK   AT   HOME. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  begin  by  a  glance  at  the 
statistics  in  regard  to  membership  and  finance  that  were  submitted 
to  the  different  Synods  and  Assemblies.  The  spiritual  life  of  any 
church  may  be  measured  by  its  aggressive  power — its  power  to  win 
to  Jesus  those  that  are  without.  This  aggressive  or  expansive  power 
of  the  Christian  Church,  when  endowed  with  a  full  spiritual  life,  is 
illustrated  to  us  in  the  early  stages  of  its  wonderful  history.  These 
were  just  a  realisation  of  the  parables  of  the  mustard-seed  and 
the  leaven,  which  were  spoken  by  our  Lord  in  the  days  of  His  fleshy 
Additions  were  being  continually  made  to  the  membership  of  the 
Church,  while  the  influence  of  Gospel  truth  was  permeating  society 
and  quietly  working  a  revolution  in  it.  This  rapid  expansion  of 
Christianity,  and  the  deep  hold  it  took  of  society  wherever  it  went,, 
was  used  by  the  early  Apologists  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  its 
divine  origin,  and  it  may  still  be  used  in  this  way  with  effect 
**We  are  but  of  yesterday,''  said  Tertullian,  in  defending  the 
Christian  religion  against  its  heathen  opponents,  "  and  lo  1  we 
fill  the  whole  empire — your  cities,  your  islands,  your  fortresses^ 
your  municipalities,  your  council,  nay,  even  in  the  camp,  the 
tribes,  the  soldiers,  the  palace,  the  senate,  the  forum."  But 
such  an  argument  will  be  still  more  effective,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  this  aggressive  expansive  power  has  not  become  effete  in  the 
course  of  the  ages,  but  has  the  divine  dew  of  perpetual  youth. 
A  living  Church,  acting  truly  and  manifestly  as  **  the  light  of  the 
world,"  and  "  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  will  ever  be  the  best  and  most 
telling  argument  in  favour  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian 
religion.  If,  then,  a  church  is  not  making  its  influence  felt  on  the 
darkness  and  evil  that  are  immediately  surrounding  it — if  its  testimony 
for  Christ  and  His  truth  is  not  carrying  conviction  to  those 
"  without,"  it  must  be  because  its  spiritual  life  is  not  so  full  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  membership  of  the  Church,  when  looked  at  from 
this  point  of  view,  speaks  to  us  of  those  high  ends  for  the  accomp- 
lishment of  which  the  Church  exists  in  our  world.  Christian 
liberality,  too,  furnishes  an  index  to  the  spiritual  life  of  churches. 
There  may  be  giving  that  does  not  come  from  the  right  spirit — 
love  to  Christ — but  most  assuredly  wherever  this  love  abounds  it 
will  manifest  itself  in  cheerful  self-sacrificing  contributions  for  the 
mamtenonct  of   Christ's   work.      What    testimony,   then,   do    the 
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Statistics  on  these  matters,  submitted  to  the  various  Synods  and 
Assemblies,  give  ?  In  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  there  has, 
during  the  past  year,  been  an  increase  in  membership  amounting  to 
1300,  and  there  has  also  been  a  slight  increase  upon  the  total  income 
which  has  been  received  by  the  Church  for  the  oncarrying  of  its 
work.  The  membership  is  given  at  59,690,  and  the  total  income  of 
the  Church  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  ^£2 13, 2 12.  The  rate  of 
giving  per  member  is  ^'^  i  is.  The  Home  Mission  work  of  this 
Church — a  work  so  intimately  connected  with  the  gathering  to 
Christ  of  those  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church — appears  to  be 
prosecuted  with  praiseworthy  energy  and  perseverance.  Four  preach- 
ing stations  have,  during  the  past  year,  been  received  to  the  status 
of  regular  charges,  and  one  new  enterprise  has  been  undertaken. 

In  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  membership,  but  in  the  total  income  there  has  been 
a  considerable  decrease.  In  1883  the  total  number  of  members 
reported  in  the  schedules  of  statistics  was  178,195,  and  in  1884  the 
number  reported  was  179,891,  showing  an  increase  of  1696.  The 
total  income  for  the  past  year  was  ^^390, 196  is.  5d.,  while  for  the 
year  preceding  there  had  been  received  ^^397,288  15s.  id,  showing 
a  decrease  of  ^^7092  13s.  8d.  This  decrease,  it  has  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, docs  not  arise  from  any  falling  off  in  contributions  from  congrega- 
tional sources,  for  in  these  there  was  actually  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
cedingyear of  thelarge  sum  of  ;^i  1,650.  The  rateper  memberis;^2  3s. 
One  result  of  this  decrease  in  the  whole  income  was  that  the  stipends  of 
aid-receiving  ministers  could  not  be  maintained  at  the  figure  which  had 
[  been  reached  in  preceding  years.  Ere  the  meeting  of  Synod  closed, 
however,  the  gratifying  intelligence  was  announced  that  a  few  private 
friends  had  collected  as  much  (;^4oo)  as  would  give  to  every 
minister  with  a  family  to  support,  an  addition  of  ;£io  to  his  reduced 
stipend.  The  spirit  that  prompted  such  a  generous  and  welcome 
gilt  is  one  that  deserves  all  the  praise  and  commendation  which  it 
has  received.  There  has,  in  this  section  of  the  Church,  been  a  great 
extension  of  Sabbath  School  work,  the  results  of  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  bring  benefit  to  it.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  221  in 
the  number  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  imparting  religious 
bstruction  to  the  young,  and  in  the  numbers  of  Sabbath  scholars 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  no  fewer  than  1570.  In  the 
Home  Mission  work  carried  on,  the  services  of  students  of 
divinity  are  utilised  with  many  advantages  to  themselves,  and  with 
the  best  results  to  the  Chuich,  This  work,  however,  has  not  been  so 
prosperous  or  successful  as  formerly,  and  this  state  of  affairs,  as  Dr. 
Scott,  the  Home  Secretary  of  the  Church,  pointed  out,  could 
scarcely  be  "if  there  existed  throughout  the  congregations  of  the 
Church  a  proper  interest  in,  and  a  due  measure  of  sympathy  with, 
Ais  work  and  service.'* 

Coming  to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  the  exact 
figures  as  to  membership  are  not  so  easily  obtained,  but  the 
statements  made  about  the  large  accession  of  numbers  to  the 
»nb  of  its  membership   seem   not  to   be  without  solid    founda- 
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tion.  In  the  Scottish  Church  Magazine^  a  periodical  started  in  the 
month  of  May  in  defence  of  the  Established  Church,  it  is  asserted  that 
"  the  communicants  of  the  Established  Church  are  fully  100,000  more 
than  those  of  Free  and  U.P.  together,  and  that  in  ten  years  they  have 
increased  30,000  more  than  these  bodies.''  But  its  liberality,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers,  falls  far  behind  other  Churches.  The  total  in- 
come for  the  past  year  was  ^^3 04,07  7  8s.  iid.,  being  a  decrease  of 
;£^i  2,400  from  the  sum  reached  in  the  year  preceding.  If  seat  rents 
be  included  the  sum  is  raised  to  ^^366,430.  The  rate  per 'member  is 
only  17s.  Some  of  the  statistics  produced  as  the  result  of  inquiries 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Life  and  Work  in  connection  with  this 
Church,  revealed  a  truly  appalling  condition  of  things  in  many  parts 
of  our  country.     We  shall  quote  from  the  report  itself  : — 

The  first  query  sent  down  to  the  Church  was — Give  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  number  of  the  adult  population  within  your  parish  who  are  not  in  conneclitm 
with  any  section  of  the  Christian  Church.     The  committee  have  in  all  751  retonis 
from  65  Presbyteries.     The  Committee  have  not  found  it  easy  to  arrive  at  any 
arithmetical  summation  ;  but,  upon  comparison  of  the  reiurns  with  the  population 
(1881),  the  following  maybe  set  down: — Total  population  of  the  parishes  from 
which  an  approximate  estimate  is  sent  in,  1,547,963  ;  number  of  adults  said  to  be 
not  in  connection  with  any  section  of  the  Christian  Church,  93,624 — proportion, 
^  per  cent.     The  classes  contributing  most  largely  to  this  sad  sum-total  form  the 
subject  of  our  report  under  next  query.      In  the  event  of  a  considerable  proportion 
being  included  in  the  estimate,  please  say  how  you  account  for  the  state  of  things, 
xind  what  remedial  measures  you  would  suggest  ?    As  the  third  query  bears  upon 
special  classes,  what  has  to  be  reported  under  the  present  head  is  of  a  general 
character.     Most  of  them  are  answers  by  ministers  individually,  and  the  cases  in 
which  the  Kirk-Session  are  reported  to  have  considered  the  state  of  the  parish  with 
a  view  to  filling  up  the  schedule  are  comparatively  few.     This  is  to  be  regretted. 
Of  the  cases  in  which  the  cause  and  remedy  of  the  alienation  are  in  the  power  of 
the  Parish  Church  itself,  the  following  may  be  enumerated  as  headings  of  the 
most  suggestive  reports: — The  difficulty  of  making  the  ordinary  services  of  the 
Church  .attractive  to  other  than  ordinary  church-going  people.      **  Losing  grip 
of  the  young  "  is  another  suggestive  phrase.     Want  of  ministers  or  missionaries  is 
very  frequently  dwelt  upon  as  a  cause  of  the  people  falling  away.     The  tendcnq 
in  all  towns  and  cities  is  for  the  rich  to  have  their  houses  as  far  as  possible  fron 
the  poor,  and  the  minister  of  a  poor  parish  is  left  with  a  poor  congregation  t< 
carry  on  all  the  laborious  and  expensive  work  of  a  parochial  charge,  while  richei 
parishes  and  congregations  have  vast  reserves  of  workers  and  of  money  never  callec 
into  action.     Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  difficulty  of  working  the  parochia 
system  in  large  towns.     Another  general  class  of  causes  of  alienation  and  corres 
ponding  remedies  may  be  described  as  ecclesiastical,  but  not  under  the  control  o 
the  Church  of  Scotland.     The  influence  of  the  divisions  of  the  Christian  Chord 
comes  first.     There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  this,  because  the  fact  is  as  familiar  a; 
it  is  lamentable.      It  is  rather  startling  to  have  to  add  that  certain  miscellaneoa 
Christian  and  social  eflforts  are  regarded  by  some  ministers  as  causes  of  faltin] 
away.     **  Drink  and  poverty,  bad  house  accommodation,  and  low  social  surround 
ings,"  are  stated  by  many  to  be  the  chief  factors.     Thus  there  are  many  evils  aiK 
many  remedies  varying  in  the  several  parishes.      In  city  churches,  one  evil  abou 
which  there  is  very  general  consent  is  the  sytsem  of  seat-rents.     The  Nationa 
Church  in   cities   has   not  only  every  evil  of  this  system  as  felt  in  .Dissentinj 
Churches,  but  this  in  addition,  that  the  rents  (in  churches  often  far  too  large)  ar 
levied  by  civic  authorities,  and  go  into  the  city  coffers,  so  that  the  pewholder  ba 
not  the  satisfaction  of  paying  them  into  his  own  congregational  fund.     It  is  n* 
wonder  that  many  of  her  members  are  unable  to  see  the  meaning  of  an  Endowe 
Territorial  Charge.     And  men  who  pay  seat-rents  are  very  exacting,  and  insist  o 
the  minister  attending  to  themselves.      Your  Committee  believe,  nevertheless 
that  if  the  Church  would  set  herself  to  meet  such  evils  boldly  and  wisely,  it  is  i 
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rr  to  succeed  ;  and  that  unless  she  make  this  attempt,  she  will  be  untrue 

to  her  traditions,  but  to  her  central  principle.     The  system  of  endowed 

I  work  has  never  been  found  to  fail,  when  fairly  applied  ;  and  it  cannot 

d  unless  a  congregation  not  only  allow  and  encourage  their  minister  to 

strength  to  evangelising  his  parish,   but  themselves — both  men  and 

-take  upon  themselves,  along  with  him,  that  personal  work  among  the 

churchless  which  is  at  present  usually  relegated  to  a  young  probationer. 

rent  of  any  considerable  part  of  the  population  so  situated  being  of  one 

for  example,  farm-servants,  miners,  or  workers  in  public  works),  please 

0  what  special  cause  you  refer  their  want  of  Church  connection  ?  So  far 
ns  miners  and  workers  in  public  works,  the  reports  indicate  improve- 
Regarding  miners,  many  ministers,  especially  in  Ayrshire,  testify  that  it  is 
icult  to  prevail  upon  them  to  be  sober  and  attend  Church.  At  the  same 
sn  in  those  schedules  there  is  ample  proof  that  the  Church  is   really 

the  miners,   and  making  hopeful  progress  among  them.      Regarding 
in  public  works,  a  number  of  ministers  say  that  the  men  are  so  often  em- 

1  Sunday  as  to  make  them  neglect  church-going  even  on  the  days  when 
free.  There  is  less  complaint  on  this  score  than  in  former  years.  But 
J  farm-servants,  the  testimony  of  the  majority  of  the  schedules  is 
y  different.  The  farm -servants,  in  the  great  majority  of  country  parishes, 
:o  be  "bad  attenders  at  church,"  "quite  impossible  for  the  minister  to 
'utterly  careless."  In  many  cases  the  schedules  bear  that  the  habits  of 
.  arc  so  migratory  that  they  have  gone  from  the  parish  before  the  minister 
lat  they  have  come.  This  migratoriness  is  indeed  usually  fixed  upon  as 
e  of  their  falling  away  from  regard  for  the  ordinances  of  religion.  In 
!cs  the  •*  bothy  system  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  evil.  Taking  things 
re  reported  to  be  in  most  cases,  farm-servants  in  Scottish  parishes  at  the 
lay  are,  as  a  class,  careless  of  ordinances,  very  migratory,  and  frequently 
loral  lives.  Not  less  clear  is  it,  that  in  parishes  where  things  are  different 
ains  are  taken  (i)  by  the  minister  to  reach  them  personally  ;  (2)  by  their 
and  mistresses  to  influence  them  for  good  ;  (3)  by  older  and  upper 
to  set  them  a  good  example.  And,  on  the  whole,  it  is  clear  to  your 
ee  that  the  General  Assembly  might  direct  ministers  to  speak  plainly  to 
nd  their  families  on  the  subject  of  their  duty  to  the  homeless  lads  and 

are  under  their  care.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  bound  to  make  it  im- 
'or  masters  and  mistresses  to  be  at  ease  and  undisturbed  when  they  are 
g  their  duties  as  heads  of  a  household.  The  statistics  of  illegitimacy  in 
Lshes  are  appalling  ;  the  view  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes  is  said  to  be 
1  no  worthier  object  could  be  set  before  the  National  Church — her 
and  elders  and  members — than  the  removal  of  that  stain  from  Scotland, 
there  be  one  in  which  success  is  more  certain.  The  returns  which  have 
ted  from  parishes  in  the  very  heart  of  the  counties  most  notorious  for 
ty,  show  that  the  victory  is  sure  when  the  battle  is  carried  on  by  unselfish 
.  love,  using  wisely  the  appointed  means  whereby  man  can  help  his  fellow- 


all  attention  to  such  sad  facts  does  good,  as  showing  what 

lying  at  the  door  of  Christian  men  and  women,  if  they  will 

their  hands  to  it.     In  the  sphere  of  Home  Missions  proper, 

ig  progress  was  reported.      The  mission  stations  have  in- 

from  41  to  60;  the  grants  in  support  of  them  from  ;^ii65 

20,  their  certified  attendance  from  4777  to  6491,  their  com- 

nts  from  1640  to  1930.      Various  churches  which  formerly 

ission  stations  have  been  endowed,  and  so  have  been  put  in 

favourable  position  for  effectively  carrying  on  their  work. 

le  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the  membership  was  stated  at  the 

Assembly  to  be  324,920,  whereas  in  the  previous  year  it  stood 

265,  and  the  total  income  for  the  year  was  higher  than  any 

ee  have  yet  noticed,  viz.,  ^626,028,  though  this  is  less  than  the 
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sum  raised  in  the  preceding  year  by  ^2194.  The  rate  per  member  i 
nearly  j£2.  The  total  amount  raised  by  this  Church  since  its  separatio 
from  the  Established  Church  in  1843,  has  been  ;^i 7,097,348.  Th 
testimony  which  has  been  thus  borne  to  what  the  Christian  peopl 
can  do,  when  their  religious  sympathies  are  awakened,  is  one  of  gres 
value.  Among  the  lessons  which  the  Disruption  has  taught  this  i 
not  by  any  means  the  least  important.  In  the  management  of  Hom 
Mission  work,  satisfactory  progress  was  reported,  and  the  "visibl 
spiritual  fruit,  if  far  from  being  so  abundant  as  was  desirable,  wa 
still  by  no  means  entirely  awanting."  There  are  30  mission  station! 
but  only  from  26  had  returns  of  membership  been  received.  Thes 
returns  showed  a  membership  of  21 11,  and  represented  a  gai 
of  263  during  the  year.  The  Sabbath  Schools  and  Bibles  Classe 
in  connection  with  them  have  had  an  attendance  of  243( 
with  251  teachers.  Territorial  charges,  church  extension  charge 
and  missions  carried  on  m  connection  with  congregations  i 
necessitous  districts,  have  all  been  doing  good  work.  The  a< 
cessions  to  the  membership  of  the  Church,  through  the  operatio: 
of  all  these  agencies,  were  642.  A  very  interesting  report,  bearin 
on  the  spiritual  condition  and  work  of  the  Church  at  home,  wa 
submitted  by  Mr.  Sloan  of  Glasgow,  as  Convener  of  the  Con 
mittee  on  Religion  and  Morals.  It  referred  to  seasons  of  revivs 
which  had  been  experienced  in  many  parts  of  the  Church,  and  t 
the  fruit  which  had  been  reaped.  One  feature  in  the  religious  lil 
in  the  Highlands  to  which  special  attention  was  called,  as  actin 
injuriously  against  the  welfare  of  the  Church  was  the  making  ( 
membership  depend  upon  communicating  alone,  and  not  equall 
upon  participating  in  baptism.  The  prevalence  of  profanity  an 
Sabbath-breaking  in  certain  other  districts  was  noticed,  and  the  pre 
gress  which  the  latter  practice  was  making  in  the  country,  and  th 
boldness  of  those  who  gave  countenance  to  it,  were  alluded  to  i 
another  report  bearing  on  this  special  matter.  While  social  hinc 
ranees  of  various  kinds  to  spiritual  work  still  abound,  it  was  state 
that  some  of  them,  such  as  intemperance,  were  on  the  wane  m  a 
parts  of  the  country. 

These  are  some  of  the  main  features  of  various  reports  presente 
at  these  recent  meetings,  touching  on  the  progress  and  conditio 
of  the  churches.  They  furnish  ground  of  thankfulness  that  s 
many  signs  of  spiritual  life  and  activity  are  given,  but  the 
reveal  also  that  the  land  yet  to  be  possessed  in  the  home  fiel 
remains  very  large.  The  gain  in  membership  is  very  small,  when 
is  put  in  comparison  with  the  multitudes  that  are  perishing  under  th 
shadow  of  our  ecclesiastical  buildings.  It  must  be  viewed  as  sma 
also,  in  connection  with  the  vast  amount  of  organisation  and  laboi 
which  have  been  needful  for  the  production  of  it.  Mr.  Smitl 
Edinburgh,  in  speaking  on  this  subject  at  the  missionary  meeting  < 
the  U.P.  Synod,  gave  utterance  to  sentiments  which  find  a  place  i 
many  Christian  hearts  : — 

But   they  found   that   all   the  churches,  in   attempting  to  grapple   with  the 
heathenism,  were  overburdened.     They  were  lost  in  the  mass  of  heathenism  th 
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tHey  were  seeking  to  overcome ;  and  even  with  their  progress,  and  closely  con- 
Elected  with  their  churches,  they  found  that  a  great  majority  of  the  members  of 
tHese  churches — and  sometimes  the  great  majority  of  the  office-bearers — took  little 
or  no  part  in  the  work.  And  so,  while  they  were  gathering  tens  here  and 
Htmdreds  there  into  their  little  mission  churches  round  about  them,  there  was  a 
^reat  seething  sea  o^  human  waste,  horrible  to  behold. 

And,  as  he  pointed  out,  what  is  needed  to  reach  more  cheering 
success  in  this  work — ^to  make  these  desolate  places  fruitful — is  not 
more  organisations  or  larger  contributions,  but  more  earnest  work  by 
aJl  who  are  true  members  of  the  Church ;  and  this  supported  by 
a.  consistent  example  in  every  sphere  of  duty,  and  blessed  with  the 
(^nickening  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Mr.  Wells  of  Pollockshields- 
Glasgow,  in  a  speech  on  this  topic  delivered  in  the  Assembly  of 
the  Free  Church,  touched  on  some  points  of  very  great  importance  : 

Prosperous  workers  were  the  men  and  women  of  evangelic  dogma  and  evangel- 
istic spirit.     This  work  demanded  a  creed  which  made  it  natural  for  them  to 
expect  that  the  most  notorious  sinners  might  be  converted  outright  and  speedily. 
Iliey  most  have,  to  begin  with,  a  creed  that  gave  them  a  message  of  mercy  from 
Ood  to  the  perishing,  and  make  them  *dare  to  expect  the  greatest  moral  and 
spiritual  revolutions  among  the  most  abandoned.     The  old  moderatism,  with  its 
frank  and  hearty  earthliness,  was  no  great  temptation  to  them  ;  nor  was  the  new 
xnoderatism,  which,  if  they  might  judge  by  its  published  utterances,  was  more 
scomfiiUy  and  aggressively  anti-evangelical   than   the  old.      Visitation  was  the 
second  great  element  of  success.     Aliens  from  the  Church  would  be  fewer  than 
they  were  now  when  they  could  regard  the  minister,  elders,  and  Christian  visitors 
as  their  nearest  neighbours  and  truest  friends.     They  must  not  forget  the  children 
for  they  were  the  largest  part  of  their  mission  field — the  most  interesting,  the  most 
hopeful,  and,  in  view  of  the  future,  the  most  influential.     They  should  dive  down 
among  the  children.     It  was  easy  to  gather  hundreds  of  them  around  any  living 
ChordL  Work  among  the  young  should  be  a  speciality  in  their  Home  Mission  flocks. 

This,  we  believe,  indicates  the  right  spirit  and  method  in  which 
ibis  work  must  be  gone  about,  if  it  is  to  be  crowned  with  any 
measure  of  success.  But  above  all,  the  breath  of  the  divine  Spirit  is 
needed,  to  quicken  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  and  to  endow  it 
with  more  spiritual  power.  It  is  only  when,  like  the  Apostolic  Church, 
it  is  endued  with  this  power  from  on  high  that  it  will  bring  conviction 
to  the  world  around  it  lying  in  the  Wicked  One,  and  draw  sinful  men 
towards  the  Saviour. 

WORK    ABROAD. 

Passing  now  from  the  work  of  the  churches  at  home,  we  may  give 

a  few  notes  about  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  in  the  foreign 

field.     There  are  two  departments  of  this  work  that  are  of  special 

interest  and  importance — that  which  embraces  missionary  effort  among 

the  Jews,  and  that  which  covers  missionary  efforts  among  the  heathen. 

Our  survey  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Work  of  the  churches  is  confined 

to  those  two  departments — leaving  out  of  sight  what  is  done  in  the 

way  of  sending  Gospel  ministers  with  our  Presbyterian  soldiers  in 

their  movements  through  different  parts  of  our  vast  empire ;  in  the  way 

of  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  numerous  class  who  spend 

some  portion  of  the  year  at  the  different  health  resorts  of  the  Continent 

and  in  the  way  of  assisting  other  churches  on  the  Continent  and  in  our 

Colonies.     The  conversion  of  the  Jews  is  an  aim  which  the  Christian 

Church  should  place  before  itself  as  one  of  the  very  highest  iia- 
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sum  raised  in  the  preceding  year  by  ^2194.  The  rate  per  member  is 
nearly  j£2.  The  total  amount  raised  by  this  Church  since  its  separation 
from  the  Established  Church  in  1843,  has  been  ;;^i  7,097,348.  The 
testimony  which  has  been  thus  borne  to  what  the  Christian  people 
can  do,  when  their  religious  sympathies  are  awakened,  is  one  of  great 
value.  Among  the  lessons  which  the  Disruption  has  taught  this  is 
not  by  any  means  the  least  important.  In  the  management  of  Home 
Mission  work,  satisfactory  progress  was  reported,  and  the  "visible 
spiritual  fruit,  if  far  from  being  so  abundant  as  was  desirable,  was 
still  by  no  means  entirely  awanting.*'  There  are  30  mission  stations, 
but  only  from  26  had  returns  of  membership  been  received.  These 
returns  showed  a  membership  of  21 11,  and  represented  a  gain 
of  263  during  the  year.  The  Sabbath  Schools  and  Bibles  Classes 
in  connection  with  them  have  had  an  attendance  of  2436, 
with  251  teachers.  Territorial  charges,  church  extension  charges, 
and  missions  carried  on  m  connection  with  congregations  in 
necessitous  districts,  have  all  been  doing  good  work.  The  ac- 
cessions to  the  membership  of  the  Church,  through  the  operation 
of  all  these  agencies,  were  642.  A  very  interesting  report,  bearing 
on  the  spiritual  condition  and  work  of  the  Church  at  home,  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  Sloan  of  Glasgow,  as  Convener  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Religion  and  Morals.  It  referred  to  seasons  of  revival 
which  had  been  experienced  in  many  parts  of  the  Church,  and  to 
the  fruit  which  had  been  reaped.  One  feature  in  the  religious  life 
in  the  Highlands  to  which  special  attention  was  called,  as  acting 
injuriously  against  the  welfare  of  the  Church  was  the  making  of 
membership  depend  upon  communicating  alone,  and  not  equally 
upon  participating  in  baptism.  The  prevalence  of  profanity  and 
Sabbath-breaking  in  certain  other  districts  was  noticed,  and  the  pro- 
gress which  the  latter  practice  was  making  in  the  country,  and  the 
boldness  of  those  who  gave  countenance  to  it,  were  alluded  to  in 
another  report  bearing  on  this  special  matter.  While  social  hind- 
rances of  various  kinds  to  spiritual  work  still  abound,  it  was  stated 
that  some  of  them,  such  as  intemperance,  were  on  the  wane  m  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

These  are  some  of  the  main  features  of  various  reports  presented 
at  these  recent  meetings,  touching  on  the  progress  and  condition 
of  the  churches.  They  furnish  ground  of  thankfulness  that  so 
many  signs  of  spiritual  life  and  activity  are  given,  but  they 
reveal  also  that  the  land  yet  to  be  possessed  in  the  home  field 
remains  very  large.  The  gain  in  membership  is  very  small,  when  it 
is  put  in  comparison  with  the  multitudes  that  are  perishing  under  the 
shadow  of  our  ecclesiastical  buildings.  It  must  be  viewed  as  small 
also,  in  connection  with  the  vast  amount  of  organisation  and  labour 
which  have  been  needful  for  the  production  of  it.  Mr.  Smith, 
Edinburgh,  in  speaking  on  this  subject  at  the  missionary  meeting  of 
the  U.P.  Synod,  gave  utterance  to  sentiments  which  find  a  place  in 
many  Christian  hearts  : — 

But   they  found   that   all   the  churches,  in   attempting  to  grapple   with  their 
heathenism,  were  overburdened.    They  were  lost  in  the  mass  of  heathenism  that 
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they  were  seeking  to  overcome ;  and  even  with  their  progress,  and  closely  con- 
nccted  with  their  churches,  they  found  that  a  great  majority  of  the  members  of 
these  churches — and  sometimes  the  great  majority  of  the  office-bearers — took  little 
or  no  part  in  the  work.  And  so,  while  they  were  gathering  tens  here  and 
hondreds  there  into  their  little  mission  churches  round  about  them,  there  was  a 
great  seething  sea  o''  human  waste,  horrible  to  behold. 

And,  as  he  pointed  out,  what  is  needed  to  reach  more  cheering 
success  in  this  work — ^to  make  these  desolate  places  fruitful — is  not 
more  organisations  or  larger  contributions,  but  more  earnest  work  by 
all  who  are  true  members  of  the  Church ;  and  this  supported  by 
a  consistent  example  in  every  sphere  of  duty,  and  blessed  with  the 
qnickening  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Mr.  Wells  of  Pollockshields- 
Glasgow,  in  a  speech  on  this  topic  delivered  in  the  Assembly  oi 
the  Free  Church,  touched  on  some  points  of  very  great  importance  : 

Prosperous  workers  were  the  men  and  women  of  evangelic  dogma  and  evangel- 
istic spirit.     This  work  demanded  a  creed  which  made  it  natural  for  them  to 
expect  that  the  most  notorious  sinners  might  be  converted  outright  and  speedily. 
They  must  have,  to  begin  with,  a  creed  that  gave  them  a  message  of  mercy  from 
God  to  the  perishing,  and  make  them  ^dare  to  expect  the  greatest  moral  and 
spiritual  revolutions  among  the  most  abandoned.     The  old  moderatism,  with  its 
frank  and  hearty  earthliness,  was  no  great  temptation  to  them  ;  nor  was  the  new 
moderatism,  which,  if  they  might  judge  by  its  published  utterances,  was  more 
scomfally  and  aggressively  anti-evangelical   than   the  old.      Visitation  was  the 
second  great  element  of  success.     Aliens  from  the  Church  would  be  fewer  than 
they  were  now  when  they  could  regard  the  minister,  elders,  aod  Christian  visitors 
2S  their  nearest  neighbours  and  truest  friends.     They  must  not  forget  the  children 
for  they  were  the  largest  part  of  their  mission  field — the  most  interesting,  the  most 
hopeful,  and,  in  view  of  the  future,  the  most  influential.     They  should  dive  down 
among  the  children.     It  was  easy  to  gather  hundreds  of  them  around  any  living 
Church.  Work  among  the  young  should  be  a  speciality  in  their  Home  Mission  flocks. 

This,  we  believe,  indicates  the  right  spirit  and  method  in  which 
this  work  must  be  gone  about,  if  it  is  to  be  crowned  with  any 
measure  of  success.  But  above  all,  the  breath  of  the  divine  Spirit  is 
needed,  to  quicken  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  and  to  endow  it 
with  more  spiritual  power.  It  is  only  when,  like  the  Apostolic  Church, 
it  is  endued  with  this  power  from  on  high  that  it  will  bring  conviction 
to  the  world  around  it  lying  in  the  Wicked  One,  and  draw  sinful  men 
towards  the  Saviour. 

WORK    ABROAD. 

Passing  now  from  the  work  of  the  churches  at  home,  we  may  give 
a  few  notes  about  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  in  the  foreign 
field.  There  are  two  departments  of  this  work  that  are  of  special 
interest  and  importance — that  which  embraces  missionary  effort  among 
the  Jews,  and  that  which  covers  missionary  efforts  among  the  heathen. 
Our  survey  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Work  of  the  churches  is  confined 
to  those  two  departments — leaving  out  of  sight  what  is  done  in  the 
Way  of  sending  Gospel  ministers  with  our  Presbyterian  soldiers  in 
their  movements  through  different  parts  of  our  vast  empire ;  in  the  way 
of  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  numerous  class  who  spend 
some  portion  of  the  year  at  the  different  health  resorts  of  the  Continent 
and  in  the  way  of  assisting  other  churches  on  the  Continent  and  in  our 
Colonies.  The  conversion  of  the  Jews  is  an  aim  which  the  Christian 
Church  should  place  before  itself  as  one  of  the  very  highest  im- 
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portance.     Professor  Lindsay  of  Glasgow  had  Scripture  on  his  sii 
when  he  said  in  the  Free  Assembly,  in  answer  to  those  who  thoug 
that  the  Christian  Church  might  expend  its  money  better  than  on  tl 
Jews,  that  "  the  Christian  Church  which  neglected  the  first  of  j 
missions  need  not  expect  a  blessing  on  any  of  its  other  work."     Tl 
bringing  of  the  "  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel "  under  the  savii 
power  of  the  Gospel  has,  in  Scripture  prophecy,  a  very  intimate  ai 
vital  connection  with  the  world-wide  extension  of  the  Kingdom 
Christ     A  mission  that  aims  at  the  evangelisation  of  the  Jews 
supported  by  the  English  Presbyterian  Church.     The  sphere  of : 
operations  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  large  Jewish  communi 
in  London,  but  efforts  have  been  made  for  several  years  past, 
conjunction  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
extend  it,  and  to  establish  ^  mission  amongst  Jews  in  some  foreij 
land.      The    city   of   Hebron,    around   which    so    many    associ 
tions  cluster,  was  the  district  that  was  first  thought  of,  but  whi 
the    question    was    being  considered    it    was  settled    by    anoth 
organisation    establishing    a    medical     mission    there.       Attentic 
was  then  called  to  Morocco — a  district  in  the  north-west  of  Afri- 
which   contains  a  large  number  of  Jews — and  it   is    proposed 
establish  there  a  medical  mission,  combining,  afler  the  example 
our  Lord,  the  healing  of  the  sick  with  the  preaching  of  rhe  Gospel.  Tl 
work  carried  on  among  the  Jews  in  London  by  the  Rev,  T.  J.  Meyc 
seems  not  to  be  without  some  fruit,  but  not  so  abundant  as  could  1 
desired.     But  that  any  from  among  the  "chosen  people,*'  in  the 
outcast,  degraded  condition,  are  being  led  to  accept  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  gives  ground  of  thankfulness,  and  ought  to  be  accepted 
an  earnest  and  pledge  of  the  full  harvest  that  has  yet  to  be  gathere 
In  connection  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  there  a 
mission  stations  for  Jews,  where  work  of  an  educational  and  evang( 
istic  kind  is  done,  established  at  various  centres  in  Europe,  Asia  ai 
Africa,  where  the  population  contains  a  large  Jewish  element,  such  . 
Constantinople  and  Salonica,  Smyrna  and  Beyrout,  and  Alexandri 
Some  measure  of  success  in  this  work  was  reported  from  all  tl 
stations.      The  Committee  in  charge  of  it  complain  that  they  recer 
very  inadequate  support  from  the  Church.     The  balance  against  tl 
fund,  entrusted  to  it  for  the  management  of  this  work,  has  risen  durii 
the  year  from  over  £600  to  nearly  £2000.     This  reveals  a  lack 
interest  and  sympathy  that  is  very  discouraging  to  those  engaged 
the  work,  and  very  unworthy  of  the  Church.     The  Report  bearing  ( 
this  matter  presented  to  the  Free  Church  Assembly  by  Mr.  Cunninghai 
Edinburgh,   in   the   absence   of  Dr.    Moody  Stuart,  was  intense 
interesting.     Reference  was  made  in  it  to  the  recent  stirring  events 
the  political  world,  and  the  effect  which  they  and  events  that  m; 
flow  from  them  are  likely  to  have  upon  the  future  history  of  tl 
Jewish  race,  and  also  upon  the  future  history  of  their  ancient  home 
Palestine  where  in  the  past  year  a  new  mission  station   has  be( 
estabhshed.      "The  Jewish  race  and  faith  were  not  immediate 
threatened  by  these  wars  and  changes.      Still,  one  could  not  he 
observing  that  while  prominent  members  of  the  Hebrew  race,  1 
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their  power  in  the  press,  on  the  exchange,  and  in  legislative  assem- 
blieS)  were  able  to  influence  more  or  less  the  action  of  the  leading 
European  nations,  the  ancient  land  of  the  Jews  lay  in  the  vortex  of 
the  political  cyclone  that  had  developed  such  sudden  and  violent 
force  in  Egypt  and  Afghanistan,  while  its  influence  was  beginning  to 
agitate  Arabia,  Armenia,  and  Persia.     It  seemed  almost  impossible 
tbit  the  position  of  Palestine  should  remain  unaffected  while  the 
great    Mohammedan    nations    geographically    surrounding  it  were 
making  what  seemed  like  an  expiring  effort  to  retain  the  political 
sovereignty  of  their  races  and  their  religion.     It  was  therefore  in 
circumstances  peculiarly  interesting  and  critical  that  the  committee 
had  entered  upon  the  work  of  a  mission  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  a 
mission  long  contemplated  by  the  far-seeing  faith  of  some  of  the 
earliest  promoters  of  this  Church's  mission  to  the  Jews."    Reports  of 
a  cheering  character  have  been  received  from  the  different  places 
where  agencies  are  already  established.     "  From  all  their  stations  they 
had  accounts  of  enquirers  asking  the  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus 
Christ;  from  several  of  them  they  had  accounts  of  opposition  and 
persecution  directed  against  their  agents;  and  from  Constantinople 
Mr.  Tomory  was  able  to  report  several  baptisms  of  adult  Jews,  and  of 
children  who  were  baptised  along  with  their  parents.     Outside  of 
their  own  mission  no  fewer  than  158  baptisms  of  Jews  were  reported 
from  Western  Prussia.      All   their   schools   continued  to  be  full." 
The  interesting  facts  were  also  mentioned,  that  there  are  at  present 
2o,cx>o  converted  Jews,  members  or  adheren:s  of  Christian  churches^ 
and  that  not  fewer  than  300  of  these  were  preachers  or  teachers  of 
the  Christian  faith.     This  is  a  bare  outline  of  work  carried  on  by  the 
Presbyterian  churches  for  the  conversion  of  the  members  of  that 
nation  that  was  used  by  God  in  the  past  for  great  and  gracious  pur- 
poses, and  around  which  many  glowing  Scripture  prophecies  circle. 
In  a  remarkably  fresh  and  suggestive  paper,  on  the  **  Jews  and  the 
Gospel,"  which  appears  in  the  June  number  of  the  Expositor^  some 
things  in  the  Jewish  life  of  the  present  day  are  pointed  out,  which 
encourage  the  hope  of  their  being  won  ere  long  to  the  Gospel.     The 
writer,  Dr.  Cheyne,  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  hostility  of  the  Jews 
to  Christian  missions  would  be  more  easily  overcome  if,  instead  of 
placing  Christian  doctrine  in  opposition  to  accepted  Jewish  tenets, 
the  line  of  argument  pursued  was,  that  the  Jews  themselves  prophecy 
their  own  conversion  to  the  Gospel,  and  that  their  needs,  both  ethical 
and  religious,  are  not  and  cannot  be  satisfied  by  Judaism.     The 
sense  of  obligation  to  obey  minute  laws  relating  to  conduct,  which  is 
one  prominent  feature  in  Judaism,  must  develop  in  earnest  spirits  a 
sense  of  sin,  which  can  only  be  satisfied  with  such  an  atonement  as 
that  exhibited  in  the  Gospel.     "  To  a  superficial  observer  the  Jews 
tnay  seem  as  hard  to  convert  as  the  Mohammedans,  but  no  Jew  who 
has  learnt  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  or  devoutly  and  unsuperstitiously  taken 
part  in  the  Liturgy  for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  can  be  impervious  to 
the  Christian  message  of  a  Redeemer  from  sin.     Yes ;  Christianity 
tnay  and  does  deepen  the  sense  of  sin  in  those  Jews  who  embrace  it ; 
but  it  only  deepens,  it  does  not  create  it.     Not  only  the  religion  of 
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the  Old  Testament  but  that  compromise  with  human  weakness  whlc 
is  based  in  the  Talmud,  testifies  to  the  consciousness  of  sin.  Th; 
can  be  no  trifle  which  requires  the  elaborate  and  diversified  methoc 
of  expiation  which  we  find  in  Judaism,  and  which  contrast  so  strong! 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine."  Other  tendendi 
are  mentioned  which  Judaism  develops  and  which  lean  towaic 
Christianity.  There  is  the  uprising  of  a  desire  in  many  quarter 
among  the  Jews,  for  a  higher  spiritual  life  than  has  characterise 
their  past.  "  From  the  east  and  west  alike  there  is  an  urgent  cry  fc 
a  broader  spiritual  horizon.  Oh !  that  the  salvation  were  given  unt 
Israel  out  of  Zion  !  Oh !  that  the  Lord  would  deliver  his  people  oi 
of  captivity  1  The  cry  may  not  always  be  expressed  in  the  languag 
of  Canaan ;  but  all  who  have  faithful  Jewish  hearts — ^all,  that  is,  wh 
can  devoutly  repeat  the  Sh'mk,  and  have  not  fallen  a  prey  to  materia 
ism — long  for  some  better  thing  than  the  Judaism  of  the  past 
The  movements  towards  this  broader  spiritual  horizon,  especiall 
one  in  the  south  Russian  Province  of  Bessarabia,  headed  b 
Rabinowitz,  are  regarded  as  full  of  hope  from  a  Christian  stanc 
point.  The  object  of  this  movement,  as  ascertained  from  offids 
papers,  is  the  "  formation  of  Christian  communities  of  Jewisl 
nationality  (sons  of  the  new  covenant) ''  repudiating  the  dogmati 
forms  of  the  Gentile  churches  and  retaining  so  much  of  the  Law  an( 
of  the  national  customs  of  the  Jews  as  is  not  inconsistent  with  th 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Its  leader,  Joseph  Rabinowitz,  is  not  a  Refon 
Jew  (a  party  that  have  ceased  to  look  for  a  personal  Messiah,  an 
think  that  Messianic  functions  have  yet  to  be  discharged  by  th 
Jewish  nation);  he  clings  to  the  idea  of  a  personal  Messiah,  nc 
merely  on  Biblical  grounds,  but  because  "the  moral  and  spirituj 
wounds  "  of  the  Jews  require  a  physician,  and  this  physician,  th 
national  leader  or  Messiah  can,  historically,  be  no  other  than  Jest 
of  Nazareth.  "Therefore,"  says  the  12th  thesis  of  the  programm 
that  has  been  officially  published,  *^  our  strong  love  to  our  Israelitis 
brethren  obliges  us  to  sanctify  and  reverence  the  name  of  Jesus,  01 
brother,  devoutly  learning  His  holy  words,  and  taking  the  books  ( 
the  New  Testament  into  our  houses  for  a  blessing,  and  uniting  thei 
with  all  the  sacred  writings  whicn  our  true,  wise  men  in  all  gener; 
tions  have  left  us  for  a  blessing."  The  words  "Jesus  our  brother 
sound  the  key-note  of  these  remarkable  theses,  and  contain  the  secr< 
of  the  attractiveness  of  the  movement.  But  another  sentence  of  ii 
leader  not  included  in  the  programme  is  equally  significant,  "  I  fir 
of  all  honoured  Jesus  as  the  great  man  with  a  compassionate  hear 
afterwards,  as  Him  who  sought  the  good  of  my  people,  last  of  all,  t 
Him  who  has  borne  my  sins."  Surely  such  movements  give  indie 
tion  that  the  time  for  Israel's  redemption  draweth  nigh,  with  il 
promise  of  blessing  for  the  whole  world,  and  this  should  quicken  01 
prayers  and  efibrts  for  their  conversion. 

The  work  undertaken  by  the  various  churches  among  the  heathe 
covers  a  very  extensive  and  varied  field  The  English  Presbyteria 
Church  has  agents  working  in  China  and  also  in  Bengal,  Indu 
The  Arst-mentioned  country  is  the  principal  sphere  of  their  missio 
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•operations,  and  notwithstanding  the  trouble  that  has  been  caused  by 
the  aggressive  war  against  it  on  the  part  of  France,  which  is  now 
happily  ended,  the  work  has  been  maintained,  and  evidences  of  the 
Lord's  blessing  it  are  not  awanting.     We  saw  it  recently  stated 
in  regard  to  China,  that  there  are  now  "  representatives  of  no  fewer 
than  32  distinct  mission  organizations  from  Europe  and  America, 
labouring  side  by  side  in  that  great  country.     A  moderate  computa- 
tion gives  from  25,000  to  30,000  devout  and  sincere  believers  in 
connection  with  these  various  missions ;  in  addition  to  which  there 
are  a  large  number  who  give  evidence  of  interest  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity."     But  these  are  few  among  the  many  millions  who  are 
still  living  shrouded  in  moral  and  spiritual  darkness.     The  Foreign 
Mission  work  of  this  English  Presbyterian  Church  is  not  being  so 
well  supported  as  it  deserves,  the  deficiency  in  the  funds  for  the  past 
year  being  no  less  than  ;£'3ooo. 

There  are  eight  fields  occupied  by  the  Foreign  Missionaries  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  the  principal  of  these  being 
€alabar  in  Africa,  Jamaica,  Japan,  and  Rajpootana  in  India. 
Tlie  agents  scattered  over  these  fields  number  105.  '*  Of  this 
number,"  it  was  stated,  "  80  are  ordained  missionaries,  7  medical 
missionaries  (3  of  whom  are  also  ordained),  3  teacher  evangelists, 
and  15  female  missionaries.  Under  the  guidance  and  superintend- 
ence of  these  agents  there  was  a  staff  of  inferior  evangelists,  teachers, 
and  other  helpers  numbering  upwards  of  400.  There  were  79  regular 
organised  congregations  in  the  eight  fields,  with  a  membership  of 
12,000.  In  all  the  lands  in  which  their  work  was  carried  on,  pre- 
judices were  bein^  overcome,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people 
was  being  secured."  .In  this  church  there  are  nearly  as  many 
missionaries  in  the  foreign  field  as  there  are  ministers  at 
home.  The  usual  missionary  meeting  was  held  on  one  of  the 
evenings  of  the  Synod  week,  and  drew  together  an  appreciative 
and  enthusiastic  assemblage  that  crowded  the  magnificent  hall  in 
which  the  Synodical  meetings  are  held.  Several  missionaries  from 
the  different  fields  gave  addresses  containing  interesting  accounts  of 
the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  way  in  which  the  learning 
of  the  West  had  undermined  the  superstitions  and  idolatry  of  the 
Japanese,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Gospel,  was 
rather  humourously  and  pithily  put  by  a  Mr.  Waddell,  who  had 
laboured  for  some  tirrie  in  that  interesting  country. 

"Some  time  ago,  when  the  civilization  and  books  of  the  West  came 
into  Japan,  and  young  Japan  began  to  read,  the  gods  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon  were  soon  banished.  When  they  read  of  astronomy  they 
leamt  that  the  sun  was  not  born  there,  nor  the  moon  either.  The 
result  was  that^the  old  religion  was  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  the  young  men  were  afraid  to  mention  their  superstitions 
in  the  presence  of  their  teachers.  He  had  seen  them  blush  when  he 
asked  them  some  question  about  their  gods,  and  he  had  heard  them 
say,  "  Well,  our  fathers  believed  that,  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
now."  The  telescopes  drove  out  the  gods  from  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars ;  the  microscopes  had  driven  them  out  of  the  smaller  things  of 
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nature.  Then  young  Japan  rose  up,  rubbed  their  eyes,  and  saw  theic^ 
gods  nowhere.  Of  course  old  men,  grandfathers,  and  grandmothers^ 
would  hold  to  the  old  theories,  and  would  die  by  them  no  doubt 
The  State  ministers  of  the  present  day  were  by  no  means  opposed  to 
Christianity.  He  had  heard  from  some  of  their  lips  the  declaration 
that  they  would  like  to  see  Christianity  prosper  in  the  country,  but 
they  wished  it  to  be  Piotestant  Christianity  and  not  Roman  Catholic- 
ism. He  believed  the  Government  would  hail  the  Protestant  religion 
as  the  religion  of  the  people." 

The  Foreign  Mission  Report  presented  to  the  Free  Church  As- 
sembly,  was  one  that  told  of  some  good  progress  made  in  this  great 
work.  "  The  number  of  adult  converts  added  to  the  church  in  1884 
was  489,  besides  475  children,  the  two  together  being  above  the  usual 
average  increment  in  the  congregations  in  India,  Africa,  the  New 
Hebrides,  and  Syria."  The  support  given  to  this  work  by  the  Church 
at  home,  has  proved  adequate  to  defray  all  the  expenses  incurred, 
and  to  leave  a  small  balance  over.  Mention  was  made  of  a  noble  be- 
quest of  the  large  sum  of  ;^i  7,000  by  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  Miller,  the 
interest  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  medical  and 
ordained  missionaries  in  the  district  around  Bombay.  For  the  still 
further  deepening  of  an  interest  in  this  great  enterprise,  an  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  made  by  wliich  foreign  missionaries  may  more  frequently 
visit  the  various  parts  of  the  church,  and  give  details  about  the  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  It  was  well  stated  in  the  report  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  not  only  confer  great  benefits  upon  the- 
Christian  people  at  home,  but  would  do  good  to  the  missionaries - 
themselves,  bringing  them  into  *'  contact  with  the  living  heart  of  the= 
church,  in  order  that  they  might  see  how  deeply  interested  the= 
people  were  in  the  work  committed  to  them."  A  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  church  at  home  in  this  wajv 
was  given  by  the  addresses  delivered  in  the  Assembly  by  missionaries^ 
home  on  furlough.  Dr.  Laws  from  Livingstonia,  Africa,  laid  on  the^ 
table  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  hitherto  unwritten- 
language  of  the  natives  of  that  district,  amongst  whom  the 
mission  with  which  he  is  connected,  is  exerting  a  beneficent 
influence.  This  noble  task  was  one  carried  out  by  the  National 
Bible  Society  of  Scotland — a  Society  which  has  done  much 
for  the  circulation  of  the  precious  Scriptures  in  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  extent  of  the  mission  field  in  Africa  may  be  inferred  from 
a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Laws.  He  said  that  "  they  could  start  from 
the  West  side  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  walk  1400  miles  ere  they  came  to 
the  sea  coast,  and  during  all  that  walk  they  would  not  meet  a  single 
man,  woman,  or  child,  who  had  heard  the  name  of  Jesus."  He 
might  well  add  that  there  was  room  enough  for  more  workers.  Tes- 
timony was  given  by  one  missionary  from  Madras,  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  Zenana  missions  which  have  been  developed  within 
recent  years.  He  pointed  out  that  when  in  their  educational  institu- 
tions the  power  of  hoary  superstitions  was  weakened  in  the  mind  of  a 
young  man,  his  tendency  to  break^  away  from  them  was  sternly 
opposed  by  the  females  of  his  home.     Be  he  ever  so  "  serious  and  in- 
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olined  to  reform,  he  finds  himself  at  home  in  an  atmosphere  supersti- 
tious to  a  degree,  all  his  female  relations  at  any  rate  steeped  to  the 
ej^e-brows  in  every  superstition,  and  out  and  out  opposed  to  every 
semblance  of  change  from  the  venerable  customs  handed  down  to 
them."     We  now  come  to  the  Established  Church  and  its  work  in 
tlie  foreign  field.     Unhappily,  the  case  of  Mr.  Hastie,  who  was  for- 
merly the  head  of  their  educational  institution  at  Calcutta,  and  who 
more  than  a  year  ago  was  dismissed  from  this  position,  overshadowed 
everything  brought  before  the  recent  Assembly,  in  connection  with 
"Foreign  Mission  work.     Into  the  details  of  this  painful  matter  we 
have  no  wish  to  enter.     It  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  Com* 
raission  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  Foreign  Mission  Commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  very  serious  charges  which  Mr.    Hastie  had 
made  against  some  of  the  agents  in  Calcutta,  his  late  colleagues,  did 
not  find  them  after  careful  scrutiny,  supported  by  the  evidence  which 
was  brought  before  it.     It  is  plain,  however,  from  the  report  of  the 
"work  of  this  Commission,  that  the  state  of  the  mission  in  recent  years 
in  this  centre  of  heathenism,  has  not  been  what  it  ought,  tliough  it  is 
mentioned  that  matters  have  now  greatly  improved.     The  whole  affair 
is  one  that  has  dealt  a  very  serious  blow  to  the  success  of  this  church's 
mission  work  in  India,  and  has  in  some  measure,  alienated  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  people  at  home  from  it.     There  has  been  a  decrease  of 
no  less  a  sum  than  ^1,370  in  the  amount  of  fees  received  from  this 
educational  institution  m  Calcutta,  and  the  decrease  in   the  home 
contributions   to   the    Foreign    Mission   fund   is   considerably   over 
;£iooo.     If  this  case  were  quite  finished,  things  might  speedily  settle 
themselves  into  a  better  and  more  hopeful  condition,  but  Mr.  Hastie 
seems  determined  to  prevent  this.     The  woric  in  the  other  fields  oc- 
cupied by  this  section  of  the  Church  in  China  and  East  Africa,  seems 
to  be  prospering.     The  Rev.  J.  M*Murtrie,  M.A.,  Edinburgh  has  been 
appointed  Convener  of  the    Foreign    Mission    Committee,  and,  w6 
trust,  that  under  his  management  the  clouds  that  have  been  resting 
so  gloomily  upon  the  work  may  be  removed,  and  very  satisfactory 
results  realised. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  among  the  Jews  an-l  the  heathen 
carried  on  by  the  larger  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. There  are  many  other  workers  in  the  held,  and  yet  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  more.  The  cry  may  still  be  heard  from  heathen 
lands  "  Come  over  and  help  us,"  that  moved  so  strongly  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  With  the  results  of  the  work,  however 
gratifying  in  many  respects,  the  churches  cannot  well  be  altogether 
sat  sfied.  The  power  of  the  Gospel  is  not  being  so  brightly  mani- 
fested as  in  the  days  gone  by.  We  need  a  fresh  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  bring  us  a  stronger  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  con- 
quer the  world,  so  that  our  prayers  for  the  Lord's  blessing  upon  this 
work  may  be  more  believing,  constant,  and  persevering. 

RELATION   TO  THE  STANDARDS. 

With  this  brief  survey  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  churches 
in  the  home  and  foreign  field,  we  2)ass  to  the  quesUoiv  o^  XVv^vt 
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relation  to  the  Westminster  Standards^  which  form  the  accepted 
symbol  of  their  faith.  Stedfast  adherence  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
is  one  essential  condition  of  the  highest  prosperity  of  the  Church. 
Departures  from  it  incur  the  divine  displeasure,  and  so  shut  up  the 
windows  of  Heaven.  This  truth  is  the  instrument  employed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  both  in  His  convincing  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness, 
and  of  judgment,  and  in  His  sanctifying  work  in  believers,  and  so 
any  obscuring  or  perverting  of  it  must  tell  with  injurious  effect 
upon  the  highest  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Church.  And  in 
the  Westmister  Standards  we  have  an  exhibition  of  the  truth,  not, 
indeed,  perfect,  for  no  human  summary  of  divine  truth  can  possess 
this  quality  :  but  one  in  which  the  great  system  of  doctrine  on  which 
the  Reformation  was  based  is  very  clearly  defined.  It  indicates  the 
highest  water-mark  in  point  of  doctrine  which  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  these  lands  then  reached,  and  whatever  real  progress  may  be  made 
in  theological  research  must  be  an  advance  beyond  this,  and  not  a 
receding  from  it.  Every  shifting  from  the  doctrmal  position  of  these 
Standards  must  thus  really  be  regarded  as  retrogression  and  not 
progress. 

The  only  Synod  in  which  the  Church's  relation  to  its  Standards 
was  directly  discussed  was  that  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  1884  the  Committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
matter,  suggested  three  things:  (r)  That  in  the  formula  in  which 
ministers  affirm  their  adherence  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  the  words,  "  the  system  of  doctrine  contained  in  "  the  Con- 
fession be  substituted  for  "  the  doctrine  "  of  the  Confession ;  (2) 
That  a  declaratory  statement  be  prepared  and  adopted  explaining  the 
sense  in  which  the  Church  understands  the  Confession  in  some 
points  of  its  teaching  ;  (3)  That  a  "  briefer  and  more  available  com- 
pendium of  fundamental  doctrine  "  be  also  prepared.  The  decision 
arrived  at  last  year  was,  that  in  terms  of  the  Barrier  Act  the  proposed 
alteration  in  the  formula  be  sent  down  to  Presbyteries  for  their 
judgment,  and  that  the  Committee  be  reappointed,  with  instructions 
to  prepare  a  declaratory  statement,  and,  if  time  permitted,  a  brief 
compendium  of  fundamental  doctrine.  The  result  of  this  remit  to 
the  Presbyteries,  as  reported  to  the  recent  meeting  in  London,  was 
that  of  the  10  Presbyteries,  3  advised  the  change,  while  the  remaining 
7  declined  to  give  any  judgment  until  the  whole  of  the  proposals  of 
the  Committee  was  before  the  Church.  This  proposal  to  make  a 
change  in  the  formula,  is  therefore  to  be  laid  aside  in  the  meantime  and 
left  for  future  decision.  The  declaratory  statement,  which  the  Com- 
mittee were  instructed  to  prepare,  and  which  was  laid  on  the  table 
and  its  adoption  recommended,  we  here  give  in  full. 

Whereas  this  Church  has  ever  acknowledged  the  canonical  books  of  Holy 
Scripture  to  be  her  sole  supreme  standard,  to  which  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faiih  is  to  be  regarded  as  subordinate.  Whereas  every  endeavour  to  set  forth 
in  the  form  of  a  creed  the  truth  in  Holy  Scripture  must  be  at  the  best  im- 
perfect ;  and  whereas  every  such  creed  is  liable  to  become  less  adequate  to  express 
the  Church's  faith,  through  that  fuller  and  clearer  apprehension  of  His  revealed 
truth  which  it  pleases  God  from  time  to  time  to  grant  unto  His  Church :  There- 
foTt  'it  Yia&  seemed  good  and  needful  to  this  Church  in  Sjmod  assembled,  for  the 
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better  exhibition  of  her  belief  on  certain  points  to  declare  as  follows  : — I.  That  the 
doctrine  of  redemption  set  forth  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  particularly  in  its 
reference  to  the  election  of  some  among  mankind  to  eternal  life,  is  held  and 
taught  in  this  Church,  together  with  other  great  truths  which  are  vital  to  the 
Gospel,  such  as  : — (ist)  That  the  love  of  God  to  mankind  moved  Him  to  provide, 
by  the  gift  of  His  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  for  the  whole  world,  a  way  of  salvation 
vhich  in  His  Gospel  is  freely  offered  to  all.     (2nd)  That  God  has  no  pleasure*  in 
the  death  of  any  sinner,  but  desires  that  all  should  repent  and  live;  and  (3rd) 
That  every  man  who  hears  the  Gospel  is  responsible  for  his  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  its  free  offer  of  eternal  life.     2.  lliat  the  teaching  of  the  Confession  on  tlie 
subject  of  man's  total  depravity  since  the  Fall  is  not  to  be  understood  as  denying 
his  responsibility  boih  under  the  law  and  under  the  Gospel,  or  the  existence  and 
value  of  the  natural  virtues.     3.  That  while  the  duty  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to 
all  men  is  clear  and  imperative,  and  while  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  is  the 
ordinary  means  of  salvation  for  all  who  are  capable  of  being  called  thereby  ;  and 
while  it  is  certain  that  no  one  is  saved  except  through  the  mediation  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  nor  is 
it  rquired  to  be  held,  cither  that  any  who  die  in  infancy  are  lost,  or  that  God  may 
not  extend  His  mercy  to  those  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
salvation,  as  it  may  seem  good  in  His  sight.     4.  That  with  reference  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Confession  regarding  the  duty  of  civil  rulers,  this  Church,  while  holding 
that  such  rulers  are  subject  in  their  own  province  to  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
jesDs  Christ,  does  not  accept  anything  in  that  document  which  favours,  or  may  be 
regarded  an  favouring,  intolerance  or  persecution.     5.  That  liberty  of  opinion  is 
recognised  in  this  Church  on  such  points  in  the  Confession  as  do  not  enter  into 
thesnbstance  of  the  faith  ;  the  Church  retaining  full  authority  to  guard  against  any 
abuse  of  this  liberty  to  the  injury  of  her  unity  and  ])eace. 

After  discussion,  the  motion  of  Dr.  Dykes,  the  Convener  of  the 
Committee,  was  carried,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  this  statement 
be  adopted  and  approved  generally  and  sent  down  to  Presbyteries 
for  their  suggestions  as  to  details.     A  minute  examination  of  this 
document,  and  of  its  doctrinal  tendencies,  is  not  possible  to  us  here 
with  the  space  at  our  disposal.     The  main  point  to  be  considered  is, 
are  the  doctrinal  lines  upon  which  this  statement  has  been  drawn  up, 
in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the  Confession,  or  do  they  indicate 
a  divergence  from  it  ?     No  fault  can  be  found  with  any  church, 
desiring  to  make  plain  the  meaning  it  attaches  to  statements,  it  may  • 
judge  misleading,  in  the  accepted  symbols  of  their  faith.     And  this 
is  the    professed    design    of    this    document.     But    we    have   the 
conviction  that  some  of  its  explanations  of  the  Confessional  doctrines 
involve  a  real  abandonment  of  them.     They  are  virtually  explained 
away.     For  example  the  doctrine  of  election  as  taught  in  the  Con- 
fession is   retained   in    name,  but    over    against    it    is   placed   the 
doctrine  of  a  universal,  unlimited  atonement,  "  the  gift  of  His  Son 
to  be   the   propitiation    for   the    whole    world,"   which   neutralizes 
it    We  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Dykes  in  defending  this  part  of  this 
statement  in  his  very  able  speech  was  very  ingenuous.     "  The  two 
sets  of  doctrine,"  he  said,  '*  viz.,  election  on  the  one  side  and  the 
love  of  God  for  mankind  and  His  desire  for  the  salvation  of  all  men 
on  the  other,  were  not  doctrines  as  to  which  we  could  say  that  they 
controlled  one  another.     And  since   they  existed  side  by  side  in 
revelation,  and  therefore  existed  side  by  side  in  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  also  in  its  symbols,  the  Church,  consequently,  was  bound  to 
proclaim  both  of  them."     But  we  apprehend,  that  in  this  sUVeTVAeivX. 
there  is  something  more  that  the  declaration  of  this  \ove  ol  Godi  Vo 
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mankind  in  general.  There  is  the  further  declaration  that  this  love 
manifested  itself  in  providing  an  atonement  for  all.  The  language, 
though  somewhat  guarded  and  ambiguous,  evidently  carries  this  mean- 
ing— that  God  by  the  gift  of  His  Son  provided  a  propitiation  for  all,  and 
in  this  way  provided  a  *Svay  of  salvation  which  in  the  Gospel  is  freely 
offered  to  all."  Now  this  is  not  an  explanation  of  Confessional  doctrine, 
it  is  an  abandonment  of  it.  Their  must  be  a  change  along  the  whole 
line  of  doctrine  in  the  Confession  if  the  position  is  taken  up  that  the 
atonement  of  Christ  is  universal  both  in  the  Father's  gracious  pur- 
pose and  in  its  actual  scope.  We  do  not  think,  moreover,  that  the 
standpoint  of  the  Westminster  theology  has  not  room,  as  Dr.  Dykes 
asserts,  for  a  full,  clear  and,  unambiguous  declaration  of  the  great 
truth,  '*God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him,  should  not  perish  but  have 
everlasting  life."  It  was  pointed  out  by  a  subsequent  speaker  (Dr. 
Kennedy  Moore)  that  the  Calvinistic  theologians  of  the  seventeenth 
century — men  like  John  Howe — were  as  fully  inspired  with  a  sense 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  gift  of  His  Son,  as  any  of  their 
successors.  The  Marrow-men  of  our  own  land,  too,  we  may 
add,  were  ardently  and  intelligently  attached  to  the  Calvinistic 
theology  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  yet  this  **love  of 
God  to  mankind  sinners,"  manifested  in  the  gift  of  His  Son 
in  the  Gospel  offer  was  a  fundamental  position  in  their 
teaching.  But  not  to  mention  other  points,  the  last  section  of 
this  statement  may  be  adverted  to,  as  opening  the  door  to 
opinions  that  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  the  Con- 
fession. A  distinction  is  drawn  between  what  belongs  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  faith,  in  regard  to  which  no  liberty  of  opinion  can  be 
allowed,  and  what  does  not  so  belong,  in  regard  to  which  the  utmost 
liberty  is  to  be  permitted.  The  real  issue  of  this  was  clearly  put 
by  Dr.  Leonie  Levi.  "Hitherto  the  whole  Confession  has  been 
held  to  be  the  standard  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  obligatory  on 
the  ministers  and  office-bearers.  By  the  declaratory  statement,  a  dis- 
tinction is,  for  the  first  time,  made  between  what  is  termed  the  sub- 
stance of  faith,  and  what  is  not  to  be  so  understood.  But  nowhere 
in  the  declaration  do  I  see  any  indication  of  the  exact  articles  in  the 
Confession  appertaining  to  the  first  and  second  category  respectively. 
Clearly,  before  the  Church  can  possibly  accept  the  declaratory  state- 
ment, it  should  know  what  it  is  that  they  have  to  homologate,  as  ot 
the  substance  of  the  faith,  and  what  it  is  that  is  not  to  be  so  accounted." 
The  answer  of  Dr.  Dykes  to  this  charge  of  vagueness  and  in 
definiteness  in  the  really  new  standard  which  is  to  be  substituted  for 
the  old,  was  no  answer  at  all.  "  They  were  dealing  with  questions 
with  regard  to  which,  they  must  have  to  trust,  to  some  considerable 
extent  to  the  living  faith  of  the  Church,  and  continued  presence  in 
the  Church  of  the  Spirit  of  light  and  guidance."  What,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  the  use  of  a  creed  at  all,  if  it  is  not  to  express  the  living 
faith  of  the  church,  the  faith  to  which  its  ministers  and  members 
have  been  Jed  through  the  enlightenment  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit? 
The  Synod  would  have  done  well  to  Yvacve  XaJisj&Tv  vV^  ^vdNvce.  ^iven 
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ihem  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  a  characteristic  address  delivered  by  him 
at  a  reception  held  by  the  moderator. 

In  regard  to  all  the  main  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  he  held  hy  the  Westminster 
Confession,  and  he  hoped  the  Presbyterians  would  never  abandon  it.  They 
would  not  easily  come  by  anything;;  better.  He  did  not  say  that  there  might  not 
\k  a  minor  point  or  two  on  which  there  might  be  omission  or  fresh  wording,  but 
in  everything  of  importance  they  ought  to  maintain  that  form  of  sound  words. 
Of  course,  they  would  not  get  any  credit  for  doing  so  from  the  public  judges  of 
intellect  and  genius.  These  were  of  opinion  that  the  great  man  was  he  who  could 
excogitate  a  new  system  of  theology  every  month.  A  man's  orthodoxy  was  held 
to  be  sufficient  proof  of  his  intellectual  weakness.  He  would  dare  to  assert  that 
there  were  many  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  orthodox,  who  could  swallow  up  these 
astonishing  geniuses  as  easily  as  a  lot  of  whitebait,  but  they  were  too  modest  to 
come  out  and  proclaim  themselves.  They  were  not  the  kind  of  cocks  that  were 
always  crowing,  and  so  he  would,  for  once,  crow  for  them.  They  ought  not, 
howc\'er,  to  be  content  with  sound  doctrine,  unhss  they  had  life  in  the  churches. 
They  needed  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  them.  A  praying  people  make 
a  powerful  minister.  A  man  could  not  be  in  the  pulpit  for  ten  minutes  without 
feeling  the  people  either  pulling  him  down  or  holding  him  up.  And  it  was  not 
enough  for  them  to  look  after  themselves  they  ought  to  be  aggressive.  It  would 
be  good  for  themselves.  A  weak  congregation  aometimcs  felt  depressed,  and 
thought  they  could  do  nothing  for  others  because  they  could  hardly  keep  them- 
selves alive.  But  by  starting  a  new  place  to  benefit  others  they  might  find  it  go 
letter  with  themselves  than  it  was  before.  A  Church  was  like  the  heart,  which 
<iid  not  keep  the  blood  that  entered  it  to  itself,  but  sent  it  out  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  whole  l>ody. 

The  heads  of  the  proposed  brief  compendium  were  also  laid  before 
the  Synod,  and  the  plan  on  which  it  was  to  be  constructed  sketched. 
It  is  to  embrace  only  matters  which  enter  into  the  substance  of  the 
faith,  a  vague  phrase  for  which  a  remarkable  fondness  has  evidently 
been  developed;  details  regarding  church  polity,  worship,  and  the  like 
being  reserved  for  an  appendix.  It  is  to  consist  of  a  series  of  brief 
articles,  couched  in  an  affirmative,  and  not  in  a  polemical  or  argu- 
mentative form ;  each  article  beginning  with  the  w^ords  **we  believe," 
or  "we  confess  or  acknowledge,"  as  in  the  Scottish  Confession  of 
1566.  In  the  order  of  the  articles,  regard  is  to  be  had  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  historical  development  of  revelation  and  the  Trinitarian 
arrangement  observed,  as  in  the  creed  known  as  the  Apostles's  Creed. 
It  is  to  be  prepared  with  a  view  to  serving  the  following  two-fold 
purpose.  I.  To  be  a  testimony  or  declaration  of  the  Church's  faith 
to  those  beyond  her  communion.  2.  To  be  a  summary  of  doctrine, 
to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the  instruction  of  her  people,  especially  ol 
her  younger  members.  A  compendium  of  doctrine  designed  to  serve 
such  an  end,  having  the  imprimatur  of  the  Churchs'  authority,  is  a 
desideratum  in  all  our  churches,  and  is  fitted  to  be  of  very  great  use. 
But  it  is  evident  from  some  statements  made  that  some  in  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church  would  wish  it  to  serve  another  purpose 
and  that  is,  that  it  take  the  place  of  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion as  the  Subordinate  Standard.  A  proposal  was  made  in  the 
Committee  that  this  purpose  should  be  mentioned  with  the  others, 
but  this  was  negatived,  and  the  question  as  to  further  uses  beyond 
those  mentioned  in  the  report  to  which  it  may  be  put  was  left  to  the 
i^^lme  judgment  of  the  Church,     We  fear  that  the  tendency  o^  \)cv\^ 
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whole  movement  is  away  from  the  doctrinal  position  which,  as  I 
Levi  pointed  out,  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  the  Churc 

An  overture  was  also  presented  to  this  Synod,  asking  that  the  We 
minster  Directory  of  Public  Worship,  as  a  document  of  "historical  a 
actual  importance  to  the  service  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  shou 
with  such  emendations  and  additions  as  might  increase  its  usef 
ness  in  the  present  day,  be  recommended.  A  committee  was  2 
pointed  to  consider  the  subject  and  to  report  to  the  next  meeting 
Synod.  It  appears  to  us,  that  if  this  matter  be  rightly  gone  about, 
will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  Westminster  Directory 
of  far  more  practical  value  than  many  imagine,  and  the  large  measi 
of  neglect  with  which  it  is  treated  is  not  creditable  to  us.  Were 
few  changes  wisely  made  upon  it  to  meet  present  requirements 
would  be  of  immense  benefit  espectially  to  young  ministers  who  f< 
the  need  of  some  such  guide  both  in  conducting  the  worship  of  t 
sanctuary  and  in  otherreligious  services  which  they  are  soon  called  up 
to  discharge.  The  prescribing  of  set  forms  that  may  be  used — a  prj 
tice  which  is  now  finding  many  advocates  even  among  Presbyteria 
is  inconsistent  with  that  spirit  of  liberty  which  ought  to  characteri 
all  Christian  worship  and  service,  but  the  use  of  a  Directory  such 
that  compiled  by  the  Westminster  divines  in  no  way  impinges  up 
this  liberty  and  furthers  the  carrying  out  of  the  Apostolic  injuncti 
that  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order. 

In  the  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  a  case  w 
discussed  bearing  on  soundness  in  doctrine,  and  the  decision  giv 
upon  it  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  The  case  we  allude  to  was  t 
one  in  connection  with  the  complaint  lodged  against  the  teaching 
Dr.  John  Macleod,  of  Govan,  by  some  of  his  parishioners.  T 
complaint  had  reference  to  two  points — i.  What  Dr.  Macleod  h; 
taught  from  the  pulpit  about  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  that  they  m 
be  influenced  by  the  prayers  of  the  living  ;  and  2.  The  rumour  th 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  regularly  pi 
taking  of  the  Communion  with  the  members  of  that  Church.  It  ha 
in  the  first  instance,  been  made  to  Dr.  Macleod  himself,  but  t! 
parties  complaining  not  receiving  satisfaction,  brought  it  before  t; 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  under  whose  jurisdiction  he  is.  Th 
l^etitioned  the  Presbytery  to  make  inquiry  into  the  views  of  th< 
minister  in  these  matters.  By  a  majority,  the  prayer  of  this  petition  w 
refused  on  the  ground  "  that  the  petition  contained  allegations  whi« 
could  not  competently  be  dealt  with  in  that  form."  In  an  appeal  agair 
this  decision  to  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  they  were  unsi: 
cessful,  and  the  same  result  has  met  them  in  their  appeal  to  the  Genei 
Assembly.  The  ground  on  which  this  petition  was  thrown  out  w 
that,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Church,  they  should  have  proceed* 
against  their  minister  by  libel.  No  Presbytery  is  to  begin  a  proce 
against  a  minister  unless  the  parties  who  make  charges  against  hi 
bv  petition  or  representation  declare  that  they  are  to  follow  it  out  1 
libel,  or  unless  there  is  z-fama  clamosa  of  such  a  kind  as  to  necessita 
investigation.  The  contention  of  the  petitioners  was  that  such 
/^/!^a  did  really  exist,  and  that  it  was  t\\t  ^mVj  ol  >lCv^  ^Tfe-^^i^jt.^ 
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as  the  guardians  of  the  purity  of  doctrine  within  its  bounds  to 
make  investigation.     The  whole  matter  could  have  been  satisfactorily 
settled  had  Dr.  Macleod  repudiated  the  opinions  and  practices  im- 
puted to  him,  but  this  he  has  not  seen  meet  formally  to  do.     He  did 
indeed  write  a  letter  in  reference  to  these  matters,  and  which  ap- 
peared in  the  daily  newspapers,  to  one  who  was  defending  the  de- 
cision of  the  Presbytery  and  Synod  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly. 
This  letter,  while  formally  a  repudiation  of  the  charges  made  against 
him,  is  really  an  admission  that  they  are  substantially  true.     In  it 
he  says  :  "  I  deny  that,  in  offering  the  thanksgiving  for  the  faithful 
departed,  I  have  ever  introduced  prayers,  as  implied  in  the  charge  of 
the  petitioners,  for  the  dead  in  general,  or  prayers  involving  the  sup- 
position that  they  who  sleep  in  Jesus  can  be  otherwise  than  in  a  state 
of  bliss,"     But  this  is  really  no  denial  of  the  charge  made  against 
him,  and  the  truth  of  which  he  seems  to  have  admitted  in  a  state- 
ment made  in  the  presence  of  the  Glasgow  Presbytery — the  charge, 
viz.,  that  he  maintained  and  taught  a  doctrine  akin  to  that  of  Purga- 
tory, that  the  "  faithful  dead,  dying  with  a  remnant  of  sin,  are  in  the 
intermediate  state,   purged   by  degrees  from  the   taint   of  sin   by 
the  perpetual  intercession  of  the  I-.ord  Jesus,  and  that  the  Church 
on  earth,  which  is  His  body,  should  be  in  full  harmony  with  the 
Head,  and  ought   to  join  with   the  Head  in  the  perpetual  inter- 
cession for  the  purgation  of  the  souls  of  the  holy  departed."     The 
question  really  at  issue  is  not — as  his  letter  would  make  us  believe — 
about  prayers  for  the  dead  in  general,  or  even  prayers  involving  the 
supposition  that  they  who  sleep  in  Jesus  are  not  in  a  state  of  bliss. 
Dr.  Macleod  may  hold  that  this  supposed  purgation  of  the  faithful 
departed,  for  which  prayers  have  to  be  offered,  may  be  quite  con- 
sistent with  a  state  of  comparative  bliss.    This  statement  in  the  letter  is 
thus  an  evasion  of  the  charge,  and  not  an  answer  to  it.    And  the  alleged 
fact  of  his  connection  with  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  is  not  re- 
ferred to  by  him  at  all.     The  only  part  of  his  letter  that  can  be  con- 
stnied  as  an  answer  to  this  charge  is  where  he  says  :  "  I  deny  that  I 
have  ever,   as  is,  I  presume,  averred  by  the  petitioners,  followed 
courses  which  can   be  proved  to   be  divisive  or  at  variance   with 
my  position  as  a  loyal  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."     This  is 
not  only  a  virtual  admission  of  the  alleged  fact,  but  a  defence  of  it. 
Surely  such  a  state  of  matters,  perfectly  within  the  cognizance  both 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  and  of  the  General  Assembly,  demanded 
at  least  investigation.     If  ministers  are  to  be  allowed  to  proclaim 
doctrines  and  follow  practices  so  utterly  and  palpably  at  variance  with 
the  recognized  standards  of  the  Church,  and  not  only  be  let  alone, 
but  have  the  highest  eulogium  passed  upon  them  for  their  faithful- 
ness, devotion,  and  success,  the  great  function  of  a  Christian  Church, 
to  bear  witness  unto  the  truth,  will  soon  cease  to  be  performed.    There 
is  surely  unfaithfulness  in  refusing,  in  such  circumstances,  a  search- 
ing investigation.     But  it  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Judicatories 
of  the  Established  Church  to  avoid  any  investigation  into  the  doctrine 
taught  by  her  ministers,  however  notorious  may  be  its  dwexgene^ 
from  the  faith  that  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  her  consUluUoxv.    \tk 
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pursuing  such  a  policy,  she  is  really  dealing  as  fatal  a  blow  at 
the  national  recognition  of  the  Christian  faith  and  religion,  as  those 
enemies  of  hers  who  are  agitating  for  her  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment.  This  toleration  and  even  countenance  given  to  gross 
error,  weakens  her  testimony  in  favour  of  the  great  principle  of 
national  religion,  and  detracts  very  much  from  the  importance  of  her 
continued  existence  as  the  practical  expression  of  it. 

A  very  painful    case  of   a  similar  kind,  but  dealt  with  in  a 
different  way,  came  before  the  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church.     Dr. 
Adam  Stuart  M  uir,  of  Trinity  Free  Church,  Leith,  was  charged  with 
having  taught  doctrines  utterly  subsersive  of  .the  Protestant  faith,  and 
with  having  followed  and  approved  of  practices  essentially  Popish. 
When  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  an 
investigation  was   at  once  made,  with  the  result  that  a  libel  was 
framed  against  him.     Against  the  relevancy  of  the  libel  Dr.  Muir 
appealed  first  to  the  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  and  then 
to  the  Assembly.    The  appeals  in  both  cases  being  dismissed,  and  the 
relevancy  of  the  libel  in  its  main  propositions  being   sustained,  the 
probation  of  it  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Commission  of  Assembly. 
The  conduct  of  the  accused  minister  in  defending  himself  has  been 
such  as  to  more  than  justify  some  action  against  him,  not  only  on 
the  ground  of  his  teaching  heretical  doctrine,  but  on  other  grounds 
as  well.     At  one  point  of  his  defence  before  the  Assembly,  he  spoke 
of  going  to  his  "  mother  earth  with  the  emblem   of  his  faith,  his 
despised  Christ,  glittering  on  his  bosom,'*  and  taking  out  from  his 
breast  a  gold  cross  or  crucifix  he  waved  it  before  his  audience.     His 
manner  of  conducting  himself  has  been  very  strange  and  erratic,  and 
the  most  charitable  explanation  of  it  is  that  his  mind  in  some  way 
has  become  somewhat  unhinged.     The  proof  is  abundant,  however, 
that  his  teaching  on  some  points,  such  as  Baptism  and  Christian 
worship  was  akin,  if  not  identical,  with  that  taught  in  the  Roman 
Church.     The  fact  of  such  a  thing  having  taken  place  within  a  Pro- 
testant Church  is  inexpressedly  sad,  but  it  is  a  cause  of  thankfulness 
that  the  matter  has  so  far  been  faithfully  dealt  with,  and  the  scandal 
is  in  the  way  of  being  removed.     We  could  have  wished  that  the 
same  faithfulness  in  dealing  with  other  matters  bearing  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Church's  adherence  to  her  subordinate  Standards  had 
characterised  this  Assembly.     The  rule  by  which  religious  worship  is 
to  be  regulated  is  thus  defined  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  '*  The 
acceptable  way  of  worshipping  the  trae  God  is  instituted  by  Himself, 
and  so  limited   by  His  own   revealed  will,  that   He   may   not   be 
worshipped  according  to  the  imaginations  and  devices  of  men,  or  the 
suggestions  of  Satan,  under  any  visible  representation,  or  any  other 
way  not  prescribed  in  the  Holy  Scripture."     By  this  rule,  the  way  in 
which  praise  is  to  be  rendered  to  God  is  to  be  determined,  not  by 
our  sense  of  fitness  or  helpfulness,  but  by  the  divine  will  as  revealed 
in  sacred  writ.     But  for  the  use  of  instrumental  music,  which  was 
allowed  by  the  Assembly  of  1883,  no  such  divine  sanction  can  be 
pleaded.     A  motion  was  brought  before  the  recent  meeting,  which 
had  for  its  end  the  recalling  of  iVvvs  peTm\s^\oTv  which  had  been 


:  of  Principal  Rainy  and  the  Assembly,  in  advocating  liberty  to 
itrumental  music  in  praise. 

they  found  xnasicy  and  incense,  and  sculpture  aids  to  their  worship  use 
There  was  nothing  in  the  world  that  he  could  see  forbidding  a  man  to  do 
eedom  of  worship  should  be  given,  and  therefore  he  maintained  that  he 
liberty  to  worship  in  private  in  any  way.  He  had  never  said  he  was  in  the 
r  worshipping  before  a  crucifix,  but  he  had  felt  that  it  aided  his  devotions, 
maintained  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Word  of  God  or  the  Confession 
d  iL" 

5  excellent  opening  address  of  the  Moderator  of  the  Assembly — 
[pal  Brown  ot  Aberdeen — containing  much  that  was  very  valuable, 
were  a  few  statements  that  evidently  went  in  the  direction  of 
iing  this  so-called  liberty.  In  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which 
lurch  should  look  to  the  future,  he  in  a  very  able  and  earnest 
JT  showed  that  adherence  to  evangelical  truth  and  to  the 
ity  of  Scripture  was  essential  to  the  highest  success. 

truths  that  out  of  a  full  heart  go  straight  to  the  conscience,  that  produce 

hearts  and  weeping  eyes,  and  that  point  the  anxious  soul  to  the  Lamb  of 

kat  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world — these  are  the  truths  which  God 

y  owns.     There  is  a  tendency  at  present  to  tone  down  the  sharp  features  of 

iving  truths  which  the  world  cannot  receive,  and  to  represent  the  kingdom 

— which  except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  even  see — as  a  kind  of 

lied  humanity,, or  the  natural  man  with  a  thin  veneering  of  Christianity. 

shall  ever  l)e  the  teaching  of  our  pulpits,  the  effect  will  soon  be  seen  in  a 

Church,  decreasing  numbers,  and  falling  resources  ;  for  the  light  will  have 

at  of  our  golden  candlestick,  and  He  that  walketh  in  the  midst  of  these 

ecn  no  longer  there,  our  house  will  be  left  unto  us  desolate.      But,  Fathers 

ethren,  I  hope  -better  things  of  this  Church  of  ours,  though  I  thus  lift  my 

g  voice.     And  let  me  entreat  my  younger  brethren  not  to  sever  the  truths 

iey  preach  from  the  Book  that  alone  conveys  them.     That  those  who  dislike 

ths  themselves  should  kick  at  the  Book  that  expresses  them,  and  cry  out 

what  they  call  Bibliolatry^  is  only  consistent.      But  that  any  who  love. 
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That  there  is  truth  in  this  line  of  remark  we  are  not  disposed,  for  a 
moment,  to  deny.      Clinging  to  forms  of  expressing  truth  or  to- 
practices,  simply  because  of  their  antiquity,  will  be  a  drag  upon  the 
the  real  progress  of  any  Church.     But  this  distinction  between  what 
is  vital  and  essential  in  the  doctrine  and  worship  which  the  Church 
has  to  maintain,  and  what  is  not  to  be  so  understood,  is  one  that 
has  opened  the  door  oftentimes  already  to  error  and  unscriptural 
changes.      Everything  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures  has  some 
important  end  to  serve  in  the  great  economy  of  redemption  and  is 
vital  or  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  end. 

RELATION    BETWEEN   THE   CHURCHES. 

The  union  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
these  lands  is  so  desirable  an  object,  and  would  make  their  work 
both  at  home  and  abroad  so  much  more  effective,  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  repeated  efforts  should  be  made  for  the  attainment  of  it. 
The  present  divided  state  of  those  who  professedly  hold  by  the  same 
doctrinal  standards  is  one  that  cannot  be  contemplated  with  com- 
placency by  any  one  really  interested  in  the  progress  of  Christ's  king- 
dom.    Still  this  question  of  union  did  not  occupy  a  position  of  any 
prominence  in  the  discussions  at  these  recent  ecclesiastical  gatherings. 
There  is  a  proposal  that  the  ties  between  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  should  be  made  closer.    In 
1876  a   federal   relation  was   formed   between   it  and  the  United 
Presbyterian   Church,   and   the  proposal  is  that   the  Free  Church 
should  come  within  the  same  bond.     The  matter  has  been  left  for 
future  consideration,  but  there  are  some  in  the  Free  Church,  who 
will  keenly  oppose  it,  as  involving  an  abandonment  of  the  ground 
taken  up  at  the  Disruption.     Such  a  federal  relation  would  make  the 
churches  embraced  in  it,  so  far  responsible  for  every  change  in  doc- 
trine or  practice  that  has  been  made  or  may  be  ma9e  in  any  of  them. 
The  question  of  Presbyterian  union  in  general  was  brought  by  over- 
ture before  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  but  without  giving  rise  to- 
any  discussion  it  was  dismissed.    The  motion  adopted  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Synod  while  sympathizing  with  the  desire  for  Presb3rterian 
union,  when  such  union  can  be  attained  on  sound  principles,  does 
not  at  present  feel  called    upon  to  initiate    any  movement  in  this 
direction.     When  we  state  that  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr. 
Hutton,  the  reason  why  such  an  attitude  on  this  question  was  taken 
up  will  be  apparent  to  all.     The  fact  is,  that  the  question  of  disestab- 
lishment, about  which  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Dick  Peddie*s 
Bill,  the  country  has  been  deeply  agitated — overshadowed  that  of 
union.     On  this  rock  the  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Presbyter- 
ian union,  to  the  formation  of  which  we  called  attention  in  our 
last  issue,  has  made  shipwreck.     Such  antagonism  of  opinion  has 
developed  itself  between  the   various  portions  of  the   Association 
in  the   discussion  of  this   question,    that   further  negotiations   are 
seen  to  be  utterly  futile.      It  also  received  great  prominence  in  the 
procedure  of  the   recent   meetings    in  Scotland.      The   result  of 
the  discussion  is  that  both  the  \3mled  "^it'^^^w'axv  CKurch  and 
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le  Free  Church  have  anew  given  forth  their  voice  that  they  demand 
isestablishnient  and  disendowment  in  the  interests  of  justice  and 
nion,  while  the  Established  Church  has  firmly  taken  up  an  atti- 
iide  of  "  righteous  resistance  "  to  this  demand.  The  conflict  is  thus 
eacbing  its  acute  stage  and  what  the  issue  may  be,  or  when  it  may 
)e  reached  no  one  can  certainly  predict.  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
1  great  part  of  the  energies  of  the  churches,  will  be  directed  not  to 
dikinctively  Christian  work,  but  to  the  carrying  on  of  this  struggle. 
Should  we  not  pray  earnestly  for  the  time  when  Judah  shall  cease  to 
vex  Ephraim,  and  Ephraim  to  vex  Judah,  but  when  both  shall  go 
hand  and  hand  in  the  endeavour  to  carry  the  healing  influences  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  desolate  places  of  the  earth  ? 

The  remarks  which  we  had  prepared  on  the  debates  on  this 
question  and  the  various  attitudes  taken  up  by  the  diflerent  churches 
m  relation  to  it,  must  be  put  aside  in  the  meantime,  as  our  space  is 
exhausted. 

REFORMED     PRESBYTERIAN    SYNOD. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  account  of  the  R.  P.  Synod  to  one  of  its 
ministers. 

The  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  met 
on  Monday  evening,  nth  May,  in  Glasgow.  The  Rev.  John  P. 
Struthers,  M.A.,  Greenock,  the  retiring  Moderator,  preached  from 
Judges  vii.  20 — "  The  Sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon."  The  Rev. 
John  Martin,  Wishaw,  was  appointed  Moderator.  Synod's  treasurer 
submitted  the  financial  statement  for  the  year,  from  which  it  appear- 
ed that  the  funds  were  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  The  Minister- 
ial Aid  report  indicated  that  the  minimum  of  ;^i5o  and  a  manse  had 
been  sustained  during  the  past  year.  Rev.  R.  Dunlop  read  the  Foreign 
Mission  report  The  Synod  cordially  approved  of  the  report,  and 
•agreed  to  adopt  measures  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  second  mission- 
ary sent  to  Antioch.  Rev.  R.  J.  Morrell,  Knockbracken,  Belfast, 
deputy  from  the  Sister  Church  in  Ireland,  delivered  an  eloquent 
address.  Synod  was  also  addressed  by  Rev.  J.  Paton,  missionary 
from  the  New  Hebrides.  The  report  on  Temperance  was  submitted 
by  Rev.  J.  McDonald,  B.D.  Special  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  ministers  of  the  Church  were  Total-Abstainers.  Rev.  J.  P. 
Struthers  submitted  the  report  on  Signs  of  the  Times.  In  the  report 
special  reference  was  made  to  the  prevalence  of  the  gambling  spirit  as 
seen  on  our  Stock  Exchanges,  and  in  business  speculation  generally, 
in  the  clamour  for  the  latest  and  fullest  sporting  news,  even  amid 
:he  excitement  caused  by  the  apparent  imminence  of  war,  and,  worst 
)f  all,  in  the  shameless  practice  carried  on  in  the  name  of  religion  at 
:ongregational  and  philanthropic  bazaars.  The  advance  of  education 
uras  alluded  to  at  some  length.  Regret  was  expressed  that,  in  the 
ieluge  of  our  morning  and  evening  papers,  historical  and  other  serious 
>tudies  were  too  often  laid  aside,  and  the  history  of  the  past  was 
lot  only  not  known,  but  was  conceived  to  be  the  very  opposite  of 
rhat  it  was,  as  witness  the  infatuation  of  our  country  in  regard  to 
i^opery.    Reference  was  also  made  to  the  amazing  results  acViVev^dL 
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by  missionaries  and  other  travellers  in  opening  up  the  dark  places  < 
the  earth — results  that  surely  plainly  foreshadowed  the  coming  of  th 
Kingdom  of  our  God.  In  the  course  of  discussion  on  the  report  i 
the  deputy  to  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council,  the  Synod  express© 
regret  that  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  had  been  admitted,  aD< 
that  there  had  been  a  departure  from  the  agreement  to  use  only  in 
spired  psalmody  in  the  worship  of  God.  A  committee  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  effort  to  have  the  Act  Recissory  removed 
from  the  Statute  Book  of  the  Realm. 


(^tthBxaBticixl    Intelligence. 


AN   OBITUARY    AND   A   FAREWELL  SERMON. 

On  the  evening  of  Sabbath,  17th  May,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  remove  by  death 
Mr.  James  Youngson,  one  of  the  elders  in  Aberdeen  Congregation.  His  loss,  so 
keenly  felt  by  his  wife  and  family,  has  also  greatly  moved  the  Session  and  Congre- 
gation and  many  others.  He  was  but  fifty-four  years  of  age,  and  not  a  few  were 
hoping  and  praying  during  his  illness  that  he  might  be  spared  for  farther  work  and 
usefulness ;  but  the  Lord  ordered  it  otherwise,  and  they  now  desire  to  say  with 
holy  submission,  **  Thy  will  be  done." 

On  the  Sabbath  following  his  death,  the  text  in  the  forenoon  was  Rom- 
viii.  38,  39  ;  **  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nW 
principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  noi 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God. 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  Referring  to  his  removal  it  was  said — "  W< 
are  not  accustomed  to  preach  funeral  sermons,  and  you  know  more  of  the  life  ant 
character  of  the  deceased,  and  of  his  usefulness  and  zeal  in  the  service  of  tb 
Master,  than  any  funeral  sermon  could  tell  you.  You  all  know  what  an  active  par 
he  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  Congregation  for  twenty-five  years,  and  what  a  nobl 
example  he  was  of  steadfastness  in  the  faith  and  diligence  in  waiting  regularly  01 
divine  ordinances.  You  know  how  ungrudgingly  he  gave  his  time  and  strength  t 
Congregational  work,  and  he  was  spared  just  long  enough  to  see  arrangement 
completed  in  connection  with  a  new  church  and  manse  when  he  was  taken  awa 
from  among  us.  Death  has  now  separated  him  from  the  love  of  his  family  ao 
from  our  love,  but  may  we  not  say  we  are  persuaded  that  it  has  not  separated  hi 
from  the  love  of  Christ,  nor  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  o 
Lord." 

We  are  informed  that  during  his  illness  the  appearance  of  the  morning  light  I 
him  frequently  to  dwell  on  that  passage — "  Until  the  day  break  and  the  shadow 
flee  away,  turn,  my  beloved,  and  be  thou  like  a  roe  or  a  young  hart  upon  t 
mountains  of  Bether." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  readers  of  the  Magazine  to  add  that  the  above  solci 
farewell  was  connected  with  another  very  touching  to  the  Congregation,  for  on  t 
same  Sabbath  they  met  in  the  afternoon  to  take  farewell  of  their  church  or  pk 
of  worship.  The  text  was  Deut.  i.  6  :  "  Ye  have  dwelt  long  enough  in  i 
mount."  The  circumstances  of  it  will  more  fully  appear  from  the  following  pa 
^raph  inserted  next  day  in  the  Aberdeen  Free  Press: — 
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G  Farewell  to  the  Old  Secession  Church. — The  church  in 
ice,  Aberdeen,  occupied  by  the  Original  Secession  Congregation  has 
ven  up  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  the  new  street  from  Rosemount 
n  with  the  city  improvements^  and  special  reference  was  made  at  both 
erday  to  the  fact  that  that  was  the  last  time  the  Congregation  would 
rship  within  the  building.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Rev.  E.  Ritchie, 
J  Congregation,  preached  from  Deuteronomy  i.  6.  In  concluding  his 
said  they  had  had  great  cause  to  thank  God  for  all  His  goodness 
I  as  a  Congregation  during  the  past  seventy  years.  They  were  the 
res  of  those  principles  for  which  the  noble  band  of  four  ministers  left 
hed  Church  of  Scotland  in  1733.  ^^^  Aberdeenshire  Congregation 
ming  in  a  prayer  meeting  which  was  held  for  some  years  by  a  devout 
elite  Lane.  Their  numbers  greatly  increased,  and  in  1806  they  joined 
lional  Presbytery  and  were  formed  into  a  Congregation.  Their  first 
lession  was  dated  September,  1801,  in  which  it  was  noted  that  the 
y  now  occupied  was  almost  completed.  The  Rev.  John  Aitken  was 
or  of  the  Congregation,  and  filled  the  pulpit  for  the  long  period  of 
ars.  The  Rev.  John  M'Kay,  now  of  Glasgow,  succeeded  him  and 
eighteen  years.  There  was  then  a  vacancy  of  three  years.  There- 
r.  Ritchie)  entered  on  his  pastoral  duties,  and  seven  years  had  gone 

For  the  long  period  of  seventy  years  the  light  of  a  pure  Gospel  had 
trth  from  that  place — Christ  as  the  substitute  for  sinful  men — Christ  as 
riour  of  the  world.  Daring  these  years  many  had  gone  to  that  rest 
the  people  of  God.  In  looking  over  the  records  of  the  church,  he 
he  fathers  of  almost  all  the  families  now  in  connection  with  the  con- 
d  been  men  who  had  taken  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 

they  hatl  still  one  among  them  who  was  the  first  baptised  in  the 

father  of  the  Session  (Mr.  Joss).     They  would  bid  farewell  to  these 

ws,  the  very  dust  of  which  was  dear  to  many  of  them,  thankful  for  all 

Dmmunion  they  had  had  with   Christ  and  with  one  another,   and 

w^alk  in  the  footsteps  of  those  of  their  number  who  had  joined  the 

iphant.     They  would  leave  the  old  walls  thankful  for  all  the  way  in 

3rd  had  led  them,  and  grateful  that  in  Ilis  good  providence  they  had 

of  meeting  in  a  new  place  of  worship  at  no  distant  date.     A  new 

be  built  for  this  congregation  at  the  junction  of  Crimon*  Place  with 

ice,  and  in  the  meantime  arrangements  have  been  made  for  their 

ion  in  the  Christian  Institute,  Union  Street." 

Presbytery. — This  Presbytery  met  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  May, 
eet  Session-House,  Glasgow.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  W.  B, 
)olo{;ising  for  his  absence  on  account  of  his  having  to  be  in  Ireland, 
ng  that,  along  with  Mr.  Yuill,  he  went  to  Paisley  and  constituted  the 
ito  a  Session,  and  then  formally  organized  the  congregation  on  Thursday 
^1  May.     Mr.  E.  Ritchie,  student  of  theology,  was  examined  upon  tlie 

of  Church  history,  and  upon  Hebrew,  and  the  Greek  New  Testament 

he  also  read  an  exercise  and  additions,  all  of  which  were  sustained  as 
trial  lor  licence.  Mr.  Robert  Stewart,  student  of  theology,  was  also 
pon  Killin's  Ancient  Church,  and  acquitted  himself  satisfactorily. 
ts  were  certified  to  the  Hall. 

—Formation  of  New  Congregation.  By  appointment  of  the  Glasgow 
the  Rev.  William  B.  Gardiner,  Pollokshaws,  and  the  Rev.  Alexander 
isgow,  met  with  the  parties  who  have  been  worshipping  for  a  short 
Terrace  Templar  Hall,  Paisley,  and  who  petitioned  the  Synod  to  be 
ito  a  congregation  of  our  Church,  with  a  view  of  carrying  this  into 

deputies  had  a  meeting  first  with  the  four  elders  who  had  been  or- 
ice-bearers  in  Oakshaw  Street  Free  Church.     Mr.  Yuill  ha\ln^of[wtd 
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up  prayer,  the  question  was  put  as  to  the  readiness  of  the  elders  to  assent  to  o 
Formula.  The  necessary  assent  havinc;  l)een  obtained,  Mr.  Gardiner  put  t] 
questions  of  the  Formula  to  Messrs.  David  Begg,  Robert  B.  Parlane,  Alexand 
Hamilton,  and  Joseph  Buchanan,  and  these  having  been  satisfactorily  answere 
prayer  was  engaged  in  for  Divine  guidance  and  direction,  and  the  new  Seasic 
was  formally  constituted  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of,  the  great  Head  < 
the  Church.  The  four  brethren  received  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  from  tb 
members  of  Presbytery  and  several  elders  who  were  present.  The  Roll  of  Mem 
bers  was  then  gone  over  and  it  was  agreed  to  declare  all  such  as  were  known  t( 
have  been  in  full  communion  previously,  members  of  the  New  Congregation.  A 
meeting  of  the  members  and  adherents  was  then  held,  and  public  worship  mu 
commenced  by  Mr.  Yuill,  who  preached  from  Hebrews  iv.  14.  After  sennoR, 
Mr.  Gardiner  addressed,  the  people  basing  his  remarks  on  Matthew  xviii.  20.  Mr. 
Gardiner  then  read  the  approved  list  of  members  and  declared  them  in  full  com* 
munion  with  the  United  Original  Secession  Church,  constituting  them  and  their 
children,  and  all  who  may  adhere  to  them  a  regular  Congregation  of  the  Church. 
The  meeting  was  closed  with  devotional  exercises.  At  the  subsequent  meetings  of 
Session^-of  which  Mr.  Yuill  has  been  appointed  interim  Moderator — seven  per- 
sons appeared  expressing  their  readiness  to  become  members  of  the  Congr^tion, 
and  Mr.  David  Begg  was  appointed  Presbytery  Elder  for  the  year. 

We  heartily  congratulate  our  friends  in  Paisley  on  having  been  organised  into  a 
a  Congregation,  with  a  regular  Session,  and  we  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  shall  enjoy  a  stated  dispensation  of  Gospel  ordinances. 

Mains  Street  Glasgow  Young  Men's  Sabbath  Morning  Fellowship 
Association. — At  the  business  meeting  of  the  above  association,  the  secretary's 
report  showed  that  the  association  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  They  now  form  a 
branch  of  the  "  Glasgow  United  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,"  and  have 
a  right  to  all  the  privileges  connected  therewith. 

Shotts — Shottsburn  Singing  Class. — This  singing  class  brought  its  session 
to  a  close  on  Wednesday,  29th  April.  Rev.  John  Ritchie  occupied  the  chair,  but 
having  to  leave  for  a  time,  his  place  was  taken  by  James  Manuel,  Esq.  of  Moir* 
head.  After  blessing  had  been  asked  by  Rev.  J.  Ritchie,  an  abundant  supply  oi 
tea  and  sweetmeats  was  partaken  of.  After  this,  thanks  were  returned  by  singing 
looth  Psalm.  A  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent  with  songs,  speeches,  and 
recitations.     The  interest  of  the  evening  was  much  added  to  by  one  part  of  th€ 

Proceedings— viz.,  that  of  presenting  Mr.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  conductor,  with  a 
andsome  marble  timepiece,  bearing  the  inscription — **  Presented  to  Mr.  E. 
Ritchie  as  a  mark  of  respect  by  the  members  of  the  Shottsburn  Singing  Class- 
May,  I885 ; "  also  presenting  Mr.  Robert  Black,  Dykehead,  precentor  tc 
the  congregation,  with  a  beautiful  silver-mounted  walking-stick,  with  in- 
scription— **  Presented  to  Robert  Black  by  a  few  friends — Shottsburn,  May,  1885.' 
Mr.  James  Baillie,  jun.,  Blairmains,  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  speech,  made  th< 
presentations.  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Mr.  Black  expressed  their  great  satisfaction  anc 
pleasure  in  receiving  such  an  expression  of  goodwill  from  the  members  of  tht 
class.  A  service  of  fruit  was  afterwards  handed  round.  Votes  of  thanks  wen 
given  to  Rev.  John  Ritchie,  to  Mr.  J.  Manuel,  to  Mrs.  Ritchie  and  Mrs.  Hay,  fa 
the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  had  prepared  the  repast,  to  those  ladies  anc 
gentlemen  who  had  given  their  voices  for  the  evening's  enjoyment,  and  to  the  con 
ductor  and  precentor  for  their  services. — H'iskaw  Press. 

Opening  of  the  Hall. — The  current  Session  of  the  Hall  was  opened  on  th 
9th  June  last.  After  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart  had  engaged  in  prayer,  the  Re^ 
Prof.  Spence  commenced  the  Session  with  an  able  and  instructive  lecture  0 
Theology,  natural  and  revealed.  Ten  students  were  present — six  of  them  in  coi 
nection  with  our  own  Synod,  one  in  connection  with  the  Irish  Secession  Synoc 
and  three  in  connection  with  the  R.  P.  Synods  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  T« 
of  oiur  own  students  are  expected  to  be  licensed  at  the  close  of  the  Session.  Bi 
sides  the  persons  named,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John  Robertson,  John  Ritchie,  M*Ka} 
Gardiner,  Stirling,  Millar,  and  others,  were  present  at  the  opening  services, 
was  cheering  to  see  so  many  young  men  present  to  study  the  Word  of  God.  Ms 
the  Spirit  of  all  grace  be  present  to  bless  them  and  the  Professors  in  their  worl 
The  Rev.  John  Robertson  concluded  the  meeting  with  prayer. 


THE 
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THE  GOLDEN  LAMPSTAND  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

(Leviticus  xxiv.  1-4.) 

The  seven-branched  golden  candlestick,  or  rather  lampstand,  was  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  furniture  in  the  Holy  Place  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  afterwards  of  the  Temple.  Instructions  are  given  in  this 
passage  in  Leviticus  as  to  how  the  various  lamps  placed  on  its 
different  branches  were  to  be  trimmed  and  supj)lied  with  oil  so 
that  their  light  might  be  kept  burning  steadily  and  clearly.  It 
raay  be  regarded  as  furnishing  a  beautiful  emblem  of  the  testimony 
given  to  the  Christian  Church  to  exhibit  before  the  world.  A  study 
of  it  in  this  light  will  suggest  many  truths  that  are  of  great  practical 
importance. 

First  In  this  God-given  testivwny  of  the  Christian  Church  we  have 
the  only  real  light  by  which  the  7vorld's  darkness  can  be  dispelled.  But 
for  the  continual  shining  of  the  lamps  placed  on  this  golden  lamp- 
stand,  the  Holy  Place  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple  would  have 
been  in  utter  darkness.  And  but  for  the  light  of  heaven  shining  in 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  world  would  even  now  be  enveloped 
in  moral  and  spiritual  darkness.  Where  this  Gospel  is  not  known, 
"darkness  covers  the  earth  and  gross  darkness  the  people."  All  the 
light  that  fallen  human  reason — exercising  itself  upon  the  materials 
furnished  by  nature — can  give,  is  but  darkness.  They  who  follow  its 
leading,  and  reject  the  Gospel,  find  themselves  involved  in  impene- 
trable gloom.  Very  impressive  evidence  of  this  is  given  to  us 
in  the  lives  of  two    of  our   greatest   modern    thinkers  —  Thomas 

NO.  V.  —VOL,  XVIL  U  m.NV  S^^\^^. 
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Carlyle,  and  the  lamous  novelist,  George  Eliot.     It  is  inexpressibl 

sad,  as  one  reads  the  Memoirs  of  Carlyle,  to  see  him  in  his  old  ag 

stretching  out  his  gaze  into  those  eternities  of  which  he  had  spoke 

so  much  and  so  beautifully,  and  in  the  placid  bosom  of  which  wei 

loved  ones  who  had  been  snatched  from  his  side,  and  finding  nothin 

but  darkness.     He  never  lost  his  faith  in  a  Supreme  being,  and  agai 

and  again  we  find  him  say  that  all  that  can  certainly  be  known  of  tb 

future  state,  is,  that  God's  will  must  there  be  supreme.  It  was  all  dark  t 

him,  casting  aside  as  he  did  faith  in  those  Gospel  verities  which  h 

had  been  early  taught,  and  the  world  itself,  with  its  many  contradi< 

tions  and  noisy  follies,  was  also  very  dark  to  him.  The  story  of  Geoi| 

Eliot,  as  unfolded  in  her  Life  and  Letters,  is,  too,  a  very  sad  one,  an 

confirms  the  truth,  that,  apart  from  the  Gospel,  there  is  no  real  ligl 

to  guide  us  in  life.     She  was  brought  up  in  a  professedly  Christia 

home,  and  when  at  a  school  kept  by  a  pious  lady  was  brought  und< 

deep  impressions  of  eternal  things.     After  this  she  was  foremost  : 

divising  schemes  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  others,  and  a  leadii 

spirit  in  carrying  them  into  execution.     Her  letters  written  durii 

this  period  breathe  a  very  fine  spirit     But  the  heart  had  not  real 

been  given  to  Christ.     Soon  after,  she  was  brought  into  very  intima 

connection  with  a  family  holding  sceptical  views,  and  she  very  quick 

and  entirely  yielded  to  the  influences  which  they  brought  to  bear  upc 

her.      She   evidently  without  any  careful    investigation    accepte 

their  opinions,   in  which    the  Christian   religion   was   regarded  a 

the  after-glow  of  an  enthusiasm  which  a  great  teacher,  Jesus,  ha 

awakened    in    the    breasts    of   his   disciples.      She    devoted    h( 

marvellous  intellectual  powers  to  their  propagation.     Her  best  worl 

however,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  was  the   fruit  of  her  kee 

observation  in  those  days  when  she  was  surrounded  by  Christian  i 

fluences.     Losing  hold  of  the  Christian  faith,  she  also  lost  hold  • 

those  moral  distinctions  that  must  ever  lie  at  the  basis  of  a  healtl 

social  life.     She  accepted  the  position  of  wife  in  a  household,  wh( 

one  to  whom  it  really  belonged  was  still  living.     Her  letters  aft( 

wards  abound  with  references  to  the  happiness  which  she  enjoye< 

but  in  reading  them  one  has  the  feeling  that  there  is  a  "  protestii 

too  much."    There  is  a  want  of  repose  about  her  whole  life  as  tl: 

is  described  in  her  letters.     Very  sad,  especially,  are  allusions 

them   to  bereavements  which  her  friends  might  be   called   up( 

to  bear.     The  only  remedy  for  their  sorrow  which  she  can  sugg( 

is  to  become  absorbed  again  in  the  interests  and  duties  of  li; 

All  beyond  death  was  utterly  dark,  and  any  hope  of  death-divid 
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friends  ever  meeting,  was  not  in  her  cheerless  creed.  The 
lesson  of  such  lives  surely  is,  that  if  we  lose  faith  in  the  Gospel  and 
Word  of  God,  we  lose  the  only  light  that  can  enlighten  our  darkness, 
and  give  us  safe  guidance  in  life.  The  Christian  Church,  as  exhibit- 
ing and  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  is  "  the  light  of  the  world  and  the 
salt  of  the  earth." 

Second.  TAis  tesiimony  given  to  the  Church  is  one  concerning  Jesus 
Christ.     This  lampstand  in  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  God  was  so  con- 
structed, that  the  light  from  the  lamps  on  each  of  its  branches  fell 
upon  the  golden  stem  or  trunk  by  which  they  were  supported.     The 
streams  of  light  from  these  lamps  were  directed  towards  this  central 
supporting  trunk,  which  was  thus  made  to  stand  out  in  dazzling 
golden  splendour.     May  not  this  very  aptly  represent  to  us  what  the 
testimony  of  Christian  Churches  ought  to  be  ?    They  are  all  united 
to  Christ  just  as  the  branches  of  this  lampstand  were  united  to  the 
stem  or  trunk.     In  Paul's  greeting  to  the  Church  at  Thessalonica, 
in  his  First  Epistle  to  it,  he  speaks  of  it  as  "in  God  the  Father  and 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"     And  being  thus  in  Christ,  they  ought  to 
exhibit  Him  clearly  and  constantly  to  the  world  in  His  glory  and 
fuhess  as  the  Saviour.      All  truth  centres  in  Him,  and  so  in  ex- 
hibiting Him  there  will  be  a  declaration  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 
Paul  could  say  that  he  determined  to  know  nothing  among  those 
to  whom  he  was  sent,  saving  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  and 
yet  how  wide  the  range  of  topics  in  his  preaching  was,  is  revealed  to 
us  in  his  Epistles.     Everything  was  presented  by  him  in  its  bearing 
upon  Christ  and  His  cross.     The  light  ever  fell  upon  the  central 
stem—the  cross  of  Christ — by  which  the  whole  system  of  truth  taught 
by  him  was  supported.     The  testimony  which  the  Christian  Church 
should  exhibit  for  the  world's  enlightenment  may  be  described  in  one 
wide  comprehensive  word,  and   that  is — CHRIST.     Especially  as 
the  Redeemer   should  He  be  set  forth — as  the    Revealer   of  the 
Father — as  the  Sent   of  the  Father  to   seek  and  save  that  which 
was  lost — as   giving    Himself  to   the  death   of  the   cross   as  the 
Surety  and   Substitute   of  sinners — as   having  ascended  to   God's 
right  hand   to  give  eternal   life  to  all  who  believe  on  Him — and 
as  having  given  in  His  own  life  a  beautiful,  perfect  example.     He 
must  be  exhibited  as  saving  men  in  all  relationships  from  a  life  of 
sin  and  ruin,  and  leading  them  to  a  noble,  unselfish  life  of  consecra- 
tion to  His  service.     The  shining  lampstand  in  the  sanctuary  was  a 
symbol  not  only  of  what  the  individual  Israelite  ought  to  be,  but  also 
of  what  the  nation  of  Israel,  enjoying  the  favour  of  God,  should  aim 
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at  being — a  light  in  a  dark  place.  And  so  Christ  must  be  exhibitec 
as  King  of  nations,  requiring  their  subjection  and  allegiance,  and  de 
manding  from  them  service  in  their  own  sphere. 

Third.  The  exhibition  of  this  testimony  rests  specially  upon  th 
Churches  ministers.  The  duty  of  daily  trimming  the  lamps  on  thi 
golden  lampstand,  and  supplying  them  with  fresh  oil,  was  laid  upoi 
the  priests  of  old.  This  was  to  be  their  daily,  constant  care.  Am 
under  the  Christian  economy,  the  exhibition  of  Christ  and  of  thi 
truth  as  it  is  in  Him,  devolves  specially  upon  Gospel  ministers.  The; 
are  set  apart  to  the  great  work  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
This  is  the  great  business  of  their  lives,  to  which  all  else  ought  to  b 
made  subordinate.  "  Meditate  upon  these  things,"  Paul  said  t 
Timothy ;  "  give  thyself  wholly  to  them."  There  can  be  no  them 
more  lofty  or  inspiring  than  this  one  given  to  the  Gospel  minister 
yet  for  the  right  understanding  of  it,  what  is  needed  is  not  so  muc 
the  giant  intellect  as  the  simple,  trustful,  child-like  heart.  "  Tho 
hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  hast  reveale 
them  unto  babes."  Again  and  again  Christ  speaks  of  the  child-lik 
spirit  and  disposition  as  the  one  that  sees  furthest  into  the  things  c 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  attains  to  the  highest  position  in  it  Z 
ministers  are  to  exhibit  Christ  rightly  in  their  ministrations,  they  muj 
have  pure  hearts  and  holy  lives.  When  the  ancient  priests  cor 
tracted  any  ceremonial  pollution,  they  were  kept  outside  the  sacre( 
precincts  of  the  sanctuary.  They  were  not  permitted  to  trim  th< 
lamps  on  this  golden  lampstand.  And  none  but  those  who  hav( 
simplicity  and  purity  of  heart  and  holiness  of  life  can  see  the  trutl 
of  God  in  Christ  so  as  to  declare  it  honestly  and  faithfully  to  others 
They  must  be  clean  who  are  called  upon  to  bear  the  holy  vessels  o 
the  Lord. 

Fourth.  In  the  exhibition  of  this  testimony  all  in  the  Christian 
Church  ought  to  have  some  share.  While  the  priests  were  daily  to  trie 
the  lamps,  the  people  were  to  bring  to  God's  house  a  sufficien 
quantity  of  oil  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  The  light  that  was  cor 
stantly  shining  in  the  Holy  Place  was  thus  theirs  as  well  as  the  priestj 
They  had  given  the  oil  by  which  that  light  was  constantly  fed.  An» 
Gospel  ministers,  in  their  great  work  of  exhibiting  Christ,  are  to  b 
supported  by  the  Christian  people.  The  Christian  people  have  sti 
the  duty  laid  upon  them — a  duty  with  which  a  high  honour  is  a; 
sociated — of  furnishing  the  oil  for  the  lamps.  How  can  they  d 
this  ?  Firsts  by  remembering  ministers  constantly  in  their  prayer 
Oil  is  a  common  emblem   in  Scripture  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     An 
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ve  need  not  say  that  it  is  by  His  aid  that  ministers  are  so  enabled  to 

speak  the  truth  as  to  convince  and  save  them  who  hear.     In  that 

suggestive  vision  of  Zechariah,  in  which  this  golden  lampstand  is  the 

central  object,  and  in  which  the  oil  for  the  lamps  is  supplied  by  two 

olive  trees  placed  on  either  side  of  it  (Zechariah,  chap,  iv.),  the  great 

lesson  is  summed  up  in  these  words  :  "  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 

but  by  my  Spirit  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."    And  by  the  prayers  of 

the  people  this  divine  oil  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  obtained.     A  praying 

people  will  give  a  power  to  a  ministry  which  nothing  else  can  bring. 

It  is  not  in  power  of  intellect,  of  eloquence,  of  learning,  or  of  culture 

that  the  true  success  of  the  Christian  ministry  lies,  but  in  the  power  of  the 

Spirit  given  in  answer  to  believing,  fervent  prayer.    Second,  by  giving  of 

their  substance  for  the  support  of  Gospel  ordinances.    This  oil  for  the 

lamps  was  to  be  the  gift  of  the  people  of  Israel  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

services  which  God  had  commanded  to  be  observed  in  His  sanctuary. 

It  was  a  gift,  the  withholding  of  which  would  have  led  to  the  light  of  the 

golden  lampstand  ceasing  to  shine,  and  to  the  leaving  of  the  Holy 

Place  in  darkness.     Any  kind  of  oil  would  not  do.     It  must  be  of 

the  veiy  best,  pure  olive  oil,  and  beaten  or  carefully  prepared  for  use. 

And  to  his  people  still,  God  has  entrusted  the  maintenance  of  His 

ordinances  on  the  earth.     It  is  by  their  free-will  offerings  that  they 

who  administer  them  are  to  be  supported  and  enabled  to  carry  them 

to  all  parts  of  the   earth.      Surely  they  who   realize  that  such   a 

responsibility  as  well  as  such  an  honour,  rests  upon  them,  will  not 

think  it  enough  to  give  to  the  Lord  what  they  do  not  feel  the  need 

of  themselves.     There  will  be  self-sacrifice  in  their  giving.     They 

wdl  not  grudge  their  best,  the  first  fruits,  not  the  leavings,  of  all  their 

increase.     Third,  by  consecrating  themselves  to  the  Lord's  service. 

The  gift  of  the  oil  for  the  trimming  of  the  lamps,  was  designed  to  be 

an  expression  of  the  consecration  of  the  people.     Its  spiritual  value 

was  determined  by  the  amount  of  consecration  of  which  it  was  the 

outward  token.     And  the  giving  in  which  God  still  delights,  must  be 

outcome  of  a  heart,  that  touched  by  His  wondrous  love,  has  yielded 

itself  up  to  Him.    The  Macedonian  disciples  first  gave  their  ownselves 

unto  the  Lord,  and  then  followed  their  contribution  for  the  saints  at 

Jerusalem.      The    more    this    consecration    is    found    among    the 

members  of  the  Church,  the  more  will  its  light  shine  and  bum.     The 

power  of  the  Gospel  must  not  only  be  spoken  about,  but  must  be 

evidenced  in  the  lives  of  those  who  profess  it.     It  is  the  church  or 

congregation,  the  spiritual  life  of  which  is  purest  and  strongest,  that 

will  do  most  in  rolling  back  the  tide  of  moral  darkness  by  which  the 

ungodly  world  is  covered.     Holy  living  has  a  power  which  will  soon 

make  itself  felt  in  the  preaching  of  the  word  and  in  all  CV\t\sl\atv  ^^oiV. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  INCARNATION,  AND  THE 
VARIOUS  POINTS  BY  WHICH  IT  IS  C0NFIRME1> 
AND   ILLUSTRATED. 

A   SERMON   DELIVERED  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  ORIGINAL   SECBSSIOX- 
SYNOD  IN  VICTORIA  TERRACE  CHURCH,  EDINBURGH,  4th  MAY,  1 885, 
BY   THE   REV.    A.    J.    YUILL,    LAURIESTON,   GLASGOW. 


**  And,  without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  : — God  was  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  GentileS|. 
believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory," — i  Timothy,  iii.  16. 


A  MYSTERY  is  Something  shrouded  in  obscurity — something  which  is^ 
difficult  to  comprehend,  or  which  altogether  baffles  the  powers  of  com- 
prehension.    There  are  many  mysteries  in  the  sphere  of  nature  around 
us.     The  origin  of  the   material   world  is  mysterious.      Who  can 
perfectly  understand  how  the  earth  and  the  things  of  it  were  formed? 
Who  can  fully  explain  how  the  lofty  mountains  reared  their  gigantic 
forms  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  how  the  valleys  and  streams 
and  rivers  were  constructed  ?     Who  can  tell  how  the  vast  basin  of  the 
mighty  deep  was  scooped  out,  and  filled  with  a  ponderous  body  of 
salt  water  which  constantly  ebbs  and  flows,  and  serves  many  useful  and 
beneficent  purposes  ?    Who  can  tell  how  the  sea  was  stocked  with  in- 
numerable living  creatures  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  all  of  which 
from  the  huge  leviathan  to  the  tiny  shrimp  wait  upon  the  Great  Pro- 
vider who  gives  them  their  meat  in  due  season?     How  strange  and 
mysterious   is  life  in  its  diversified  forms  whither  it  be  vegetable 
animal,  intellectual  or  spiritual  in  its  nature  !     We  cannot  tell  how  a 
blade  of  grass  or  a  leaf  grows,  or  how  the  body  and  soul  are  by  invis- 
ible bands  joined  together.     And  in  this  connection  it  may  be  truth- 
fully  said  that  the   very  smallest  creature  which   really  lives  and 
breathes  is  in  a  sense  more  wonderful  than  the  heavens  garnished  as 
they  are  with  sun,  moon,  and  stars.     Not  only  are  there  mysteries  in 
the  realm  of  nature,  but  there  are  much  greater  mysteries  in  the  realm 
of  grace.     All  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  are  mysteries.     They 
are  so  because  they  treat  of  invisible  persons  and  actions  and  places 
and  things.     They  treat  of  God  and  Christ  and  the  Spirit.     They  treat 
of  the  Divine  government — of  the  pardon  of  sin — of  death  and  judg- 
ment— of  heaven  and  hell — of  the  happiness  of  the  righteous,  and 
the  misery  of  the  wicked.     And  then  too  what  a  mystery  is  the  life 
of  God  in  the  soul  of  every  believer  !    We  cannot  explain  the  manner 
or  method  of  the  work  of  th^  Holy  Spirit  in  the  new  birth.     For  as 
the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth  and  as  we  hear  the  sound  thereof, 
but  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whether  it  goeth,  so  is  everyone 
that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.     We  cannot  tell  how  the  work  of  this  Divine 
Agent  commences  or  how  it  is  earned  on.    kivd  ^ei  Re  does  wort. 
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He  convinces  the  sinner  of  the  sin  of  his  nature  and  the  sin  of  his  life. 
He  enlightens  the  naturally  darkened  understanding  in  the  saving 
experimental  knowledge  of  Divine  Truth.  He  moulds  the  naturally 
tubbom  rebellious  will  into  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  sovereign 
)isposer  of  all  events,  and  enables  the  anxious  soul  to  accept  of  and 
lose  with  Christ.  How  deeply  mysterious  is  the  union  of  believers 
3  the  Saviour  !  This  is  spoken  of  in  Eph.  v,  32  as  **  a  great  mystery." 
lie  work  of  grace  in  the  souls  of  God's  people  did  not  originate  with 
bemselves,  they  do  not  maintain  it,  neither  will  they  complete  it 
Tieir  great  and  gracious  Lord  must  work  the  work  and  bear  the  glory. 
5ut  while  these  things  are  mysterious  there  is  one  mystery  which  rises 
ranscendently  above  all  others,  and  that  is  the  mystery  spoken  of  in 
lie  text :  "  Without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  God 
ras  manifest  in  the  flesh."  Controversies  have  arisen  from  time  to 
me  respecting  this  stupendous  truth,  but  the  Apostle  here  indicates 
lat  there  should  be  no  dispute  about  it.  Instead  of  making  it  a  mat- 
if  of  controversy,  it  should  be  received  and  believed  as  a  great  revealed 
ruth,  on  which  our  everlasting  well-being  is  suspended.  Christians 
hould  ponder  it  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  their  hearts.  They  should 
idmire  it  and  feed  their  souls  upon  it.  They  should  think  not  only 
)f  the  mystery  itself,  but  of  the  many  weighty  subordinate  truths  and 
nysteries  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  it.  And  they  should 
xmtinue  their  meditation  till  they  feel  their  heart  and  soul  kindled  in 
3ne  glowing  flame  of  love  to  Him  who  although  He  was  rich  in  all 
the  essential  glories  and  attributes  of  the  Godhead,  yet  for  their 
sakes  became  poor  that  they  through  His  poverty,  might  be  rich. 

In  directing  attention  to  these  words  we  shall,  in  dependence  on 
the  Divine  aid  and  blessing,  consider,  First,  the  great  prominent  out- 
standing mystery  which  the  Apostle  here  presents  for  our  contempla- 
tion. Second,  the  various  points  which  he  brings  forward  in  confirma- 
tion and  illustration  of  the  mystery.  And  third,  some  of  the  reflections 
or  deductions  which  the  subject  suggests  to  us. 

First,  the  great  prominent  outstanding  mystery  which  the  Apostle  here 
presents  for  our  contemplation.  It  is  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation, 
"God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh."  In  the  Revised  Version  the  words 
"  He  who  "  have  been  substituted  for  the  word  "  God,"  but  even  on 
the  supposition  that  this  rendering  is  the  correct  one,  it  does  not  de- 
prive us  of  a  proof  of  our  Lord's  divinity.  It  is  readily  admitted  that 
the  proof  is  more  indirect  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  But  still  it 
is  a  proof,  for  if  He  who  is  here  presented  to  our  notice  be  not  more 
than  man,  if  He  be  not  truly  and  properly  God,  why  lay  such  stress 
on  the  fact  that  He  "  was  manifest  in  the  flesh  ?  "  Are  not  all  men 
manifest  in  the  flesh  ?  And  if  He  were  only  a  mere  man  why  speak 
of  this  manifestation  of  Him  as  such  a  profound  mystery?  Besides, 
His  divinity  sparkles  like  a  bright  gem  throughout  the  whole  of  Scrip- 
ure,  especially  New  Testament  Scripture.  Having  said  this  much,  let 
Js  now  proceed  to  look  somewhat  more  minutely  at  the  expression  be- 
fore us,  "  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh."  And  observe  that  this  was 
Jie  most  amazing  manifestation  of  G^d  that  was  ever  givtn,  IVv^x^ 
lave  been  many  manifestations  of  God.     He  has  mamfesledHim^Al 
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in  the  works  of  creation  around  us.  He  shews  Himself  in  the  unceas- 
ing operations  of  providence,  and  in  the  constant  preservation  of  all 
creatures  and  all  things  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  He  has  re- 
vealed Himself  as  the  great  exclusive  Object  of  all  religious  homagie 
and  worship.  He  manifested  Himself  to  His  people  of  old,  in  dreams 
and  voices  and  visions,  in  ceremonies,  prophecies,  and  promises,  and 
in  a  temporarily  assumed  bodily  form  intended  to  foreshadow  His  in- 
carnation in  the  fulness  of  time.  He  must  have  appeared  in  some 
striking  visible  form  to  Abraham,  else  how  are  the  following  words  kft 
on  record,  "  The  Lord  went  His  way  as  soon  as  He  had  left  commu- 
ning with  Abraham."  We  know  that  he  appeared  in  visible  form  to 
Jacob  at  Luz,  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Subsequent  to  this  time  He  ap- 
peared to  him  at  Peniel  where  he  wrestled  with  Him  as  the  Angel  of 
the  covenant,  and  prevailed.  Once  more  He  appeared  to  him  at 
Bethel,  blessed  him,  and  renewed  His  covenant  with  him  in  regard 
to  the  increase  of  his  seed,  and  the  possession  of  the  land  of  promise. 
And  then  too  He  manifested  Himself  in  a  very  august  awe-inspiring 
manner  in  connection  with  the  promulgation  of  the  law  from  Sinai. 
But  the  most  marvellous  manifestation  of  God  is  that  which  is  spoken 
of  in  the  words  before  us.  Here  it  is  proper  to  notice  that  it  was  not 
God  the  Father,  nor  God  the  Holy  Spirit  that  was  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
but  God  the  Son — the  second  Person  of  the  glorious  Trinity.  There 
is  a  real  and  proper  distinction  in  the  persons  of  the  Godhead.  The 
one  is  not  the  other,  and  therefore  the  one  might  be  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  and  not  the  other.  And  as  already  indicated  this  was 
the  manifestation  of  God  the  Son.  The  Father  had  a  hand  in  it  and  so 
had  the  Spirit,  for  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  Father  the  SfHrit 
prepared  a  human  nature  for  Christ.  But  it  was  the  Son  alone  who 
assumed  the  human  nature  thus  prepared  into  union  with  His  Divine 
Person.  And  here  we  must  guard  against  the  misapprehension  that 
in  this  wondrous  manifestation  there  was  any  change  of  the  Divine 
nature  into  the  human.  Had  any  such  change  been  possible  He  must 
have  ceased  to  be  God  when  He  became  man.  But  he  cannot  undeify 
Himself.  He  can  never  cease  to  be  what  He  really  is.  Neither  u 
there  any  mixture  or  confusion  of  the  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ 
The  two  natures — the  Divine  and  the  human — are  quite  distinct 
But  while  this  is  so  they  are  united  in  the  person  of  Him  who  is 
one  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  in  undivided  Godhead.  This  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness.  Does  it  not  immensely  transcend  our  high- 
est conceptions,  and  does  it  not  well  merit  the  application  to  it  ol 
the  epithet  grgat  ? 

Again,  this  manifestation  of  God  s/iavs  infinite  condescension  on  Hiu 
part.  Suppose  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  monarch  of  the  eartli 
were  to  become  a  mean  beggar,  or  a  prince  of  the  realm  were  volun- 
tarily to  relinquish  his  palatial  residence,  and  take  up  his  abode  ir 
a  dark  dungeon,  it  would  be  as  nothing  compared  to  the  condescen- 
sion of  Christ  in  this  particular  matter.  Here  is  the  wonder  of  wonders 
at  which  all  in  heaven  and  all  on  earth  may  well  be  astonished.  He 
is  the  self-existent  God,  and  yet  He  became  a  feeble  infant  He  is 
the  infinite  One,  and  yet  He  was  joined  lo  l\ve  ^\t\\x.^,    TVvv^  ^Yj^tession, 
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*'  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  refers  not  only  to  His  birth,  but  to 
the  whole  course  of  His  earthly  life.  During  his  sojourn  in  this  sub- 
unary  scene  He  performed  many  acts  of  kindness  in  which  while  His 
ilmighty  power  was  shewn  on  the  one  hand,  His  condescension  was 
ie?ealed  on  the  other.  He  multiplied  bread  to  the  thousands  who 
locked  around  Him,  and  yet  He  endured  hunger  and  thirst  Himself, 
ie  had  power  over  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all  mauner  of  disease 
mong  the  people,  and  yet  He  was  **  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto 
leath.'*  He  walked  on  the  billows  of  the  rolling  sea,  and  yet  He  did 
lot  posess  an  inch  of  territory  Himself.  He  calmed  the  stormy 
rinds,  and  raging  waves,  and  yet  He  was  '*  in  all  points  tempted  like 
IS  we  are,"  He  cast  out  legions  of  evil  spirits,  and  yet  He  was  Him- 
ielf  sorely  tempted  of  the  evil  one.  He  is  constituted  the  Judge  of 
ill,  and  yet  He  condescended  to  be  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  His 
)wn  creatures,  and  condemned  to  suffer  and  die.  He  is  the  Lord  of 
^lory,  and  yet  He  was  ignominiously  subjected  to  shame  and  spitting. 
He  is  the  great  Author  of  life,  and  yet  He  condescended  to  become 
jbedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 

Still  farther,  this  manifestation  of  God  is  indispensably  necessary  tOy 
md  most  dosely  associated  with,  our  eternal  welfare  and  happiness.  The 
term  "  flesh  "  here  it  may  be  mentioned  once  for  all  denotes  entire 
luman  nature — not  only  a  real  and  true  body,  but  a  real  and  true  soul 
IS  well.  And  while  He  was  not  less  than  God  on  the  one  hand.  He 
ras  not  more  than  man  on  the  other.  But  we  must  never  forget  that 
togh  He  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  He  was  altogether 
^rufrom  sin  Himself  Not  the  least  taint  or  stain  of  moral  pollution 
:ould  adhere  to  Him.  He  was  *'  holy,  harmless,  undefiled  and  sepa- 
rate from  sinners."  Even  the  spirits  of  darkness  "  knew  Him  who 
He  was,  the  holy  one  of  God."  Now  His  manifestation  in  human 
lature  was  essentially  necessary  to,  and  intimately  associated  with 
Mr  eternal  salvation  and  happiness,  because  it  was  requisite  that  the 
Dwine  law  should  be  obeyed  in  the  same  nature  in  which  it  had  been 
aolated.  Man  as  a  proud  haughty  sinner  lifted  up  the  puny  arm  of 
ebellion  against  his  rightful  Sovereign,  and  daringly  violated  His  holy, 
ust  and  good  law,  and  therefore  if  the  honour  of  the  injured  law  was 
0  be  vindicated  it  must  be  obeyed  in  the  nature  of  man,  which  could 
lot  have  been  done  apart  from  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  The  per- 
ect,  universal,  cheerful  obedience  which  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  " 
endered  to  all  the  precepts  of  the  law  more  abundantly  honoured  it 
fian  if  it  had  never  been  broken.  It  was  also  requisite  that  the  lavfs 
tnalty  should  be  endured  in  the  same  nature  that  had  sinned.  This 
gain  could  never  have  been  accomplished  had  not  Christ  assumed 
le  nature  of  man,  for  as  God  He  could  not  suffer  and  die.  But  as 
lan  He  could,  and  did,  do  both.  He  endured  the  law's  penalty  to  the 
ery  full.  He  suffered  the  wrath  of  God  due  to  guilty  sinners,  and 
hen  He  was  bearing  the  weight  of  imputed  guilt  on  the  tree  of  shame 
nd  woe.  He  did  not  realise  the  comforts  which  flow  from  the  enjoy- 
aent  of  the  light  of  the  Divine  countenance.  These  comforts  were 
rithdrawn  from  Him,  and  the  awful  terrors  of  Jehovah's  wrath  fell 
pon  His  sinless  soul,  and  Med  it  with  inexpressible  agoti^.     ftJci^ 
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brethren,  this  was  too  much  for  him  !  His  holy  loving  heart  broke 
under  the  tremendous  weight,  and  the  very  universe  shivered  at  the 
sound  of  the  bitter  cry  which  rose  shrill  and  piercing  into  the  black 
heavens,  from  the  depths  ol  His  troubled  agitated  breast,  "  My  God,, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  '*  The  fact,  that  He  thitt 
endured  the  wrath  of  God  in  all  its  terribleness  and  force,  assures  us 
that  it  can  never  fall  on  those  in  whose  stead  He  appeared.  He  poured 
out  His  soul  unto  death  in  order  to  make  expiation  for  sin,  andworic 
out  a  perfect  righteousness  for  the  justification  of  siimers,  arrayed  ia 
which  the  very  vilest  among  the  children  of  men  may  appear  with  ao* 
ceptance  before  God.  And  the  great  truth  that  He  was  God  as  well 
as  man  not  only  explains  the  reason  why  He  was  sustained  in  themidst 
of  His  unparalleled  sufferings,  and  brought  successfully  through  thenv 
but  also  how  it  was  that  unspeakable  virtue  and  value  were  imparted 
to  all  that  He  did  as  the  surety  and  substitute  of  His  blood-boug^ 
church  and  people.  Divine  justice  can  not  possibly  demand  any  more 
in  the  way  of  satisfaction  than  Christ  has  rendered,  and  therefore  those 
to  whom  His  righteousness  is  imputed  must  go  free. 

Once  more,  and  lastly,  under  this  head  we  remark  that  His  manifes- 
tation in  the  flesh  qualified  Him  to  sympathise  with^  and  feel for^  kis 
people  in  their  various  afflictions  and  temptations,     "  In  all  things  it  be- 
hoved Him  to  be  made  like  unto  His  brethren,  that  He  might  be  a 
merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make 
reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.     For  in  that  He  Himself  hath 
suffered  being  tempted  He  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted.* 
Sympathy,  when  opportunely  and  considerately  bestowed,  is  felt  to  be 
sweet,  soul-comforting,  and  soul-lightening.     It  is  felt  to  be  a  healing 
balm  for  the  wounded  spirit,  and  a  hope-reviving  cordial  to  the  des- 
pairing soul.     In  seasons  of  sorrow  the  sympathy  of  earthly  friends  is- 
valuable  and  desirable  in  its  place  and  degree,  but  the  sympathy  of 
the  very  kindest  earthly  friend  falls  immeasurably  short  of  that  of  the 
heavenly  Friend.     He  knows  all  the  distresses  of  His  afflicted  people^ 
for  He  is  God,  and  He  can  sympathise  with  them,  for  He  is  man* 
And  this  combination  of  Divinity  with  humanity  adds  new  beauty^ 
greater  value,  and  richer  glory  to  His  sympathy.   He  can  hear  the  half 
uttered  cry  for  help.     He  can  listen  to  the  stifled  suppressed  sob  of 
anguish.     He  can  see  the  big  trickling  tears  as  they  roll  down  the 
grief-furrowed  cheeks  of  those  who  are  sad  at  heart.    He  can  know  the 
silent  agony  of  the  perplexed   mourning  soul.    He  can  sympathise 
with  a  mortal  spirit  encompassed  with  numberless  sins  and  infirmities^ 
crushed  and  paralysed  by  some  mighty  sorrow,  or  distracted  by  a  thou- 
sand  anxieties  and  fears.     He  who  wept  at  the  grave  of  His  departed 
friend  Lazarus,  ere  he  exercised  His  omnipotent  power  in  raising  the 
dead,  and  He  who  caused  the  heart  of  the  lone  widow  of  Nain  to  sing 
for  joy  by  restoring  her  only  son  to  life,  and  delivering  him  to  his- 
mother,  is  still  able  to  succour  the  tempted  and  the  tried.     This  was 
one  important  end  of  His  manifestation  in  the  flesh.     It  was  that  he 
might  know  human  nature  by  experience,  and  be  qualified  to  sympa* 
thise  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  spiritual  household  in  the 
various  trials  they  are  called  to  ei^duie  oxi  x\\eYt  ^a^^  ^^  €.^ory-    May  it 
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blessed  privilege  to  enjoy  the  sympathy  of  Him  who  was  "  God 
St  in  the  flesh,"  for  the  noblest,  tenderest,  deepest,  most  practi- 
npathy  that  was  ever  exhibited  to  the  world  is  made  known  in 
igularly  unique,  eventful,  and  instructive  history.  Rich  and 
are  all  who  realise  and  enjoy  His  succour !  Poor  and  miser- 
'e  all  who  disregard  and  despise  it ! 

come  now  in  the  second  place,  as  was  proposed,  to  consider 
Hous  points  which  the  Apostle  brings  forward  in  confirmation 
ustration  of  this  mystery.  They  are  all  mysteries,  but  we  would 
ined  to  regard  the  very  greatest  of  them  as  subordinate  to  the 
y  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  The  first  point  adduced 
st's  defence  or  acquittal  by  the  Spirit.  "  Justified  in  or  by  the 
'  We  are  not  surprised  that  guilty  sinners  of  Adam's  family 
ave  op>enly  renounced  allegiance  to  God  should  need  justifi- 
But  is  it  not  surprising  that  Christ  should  require  it  ?  Of  one 
?e  are  quite  sure,  that  He  did  not  require  it  personally,  for  He 
through  the  world  without  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  way 
iness.  He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  altogether  free  from  the  least 
)f  sin.  He  was  sinless  as  God  is  sinless.  He  often  walked  on 
ry  places,  but  he  never  slipped.  He  never  fell  into  sin.  But 
He  was  not  personally  guilty,  He  was  so  by  imputation.  The 
ehovah  laid  on  Him,  or  made  to  meet  on  Him,  the  iniquity  of 
s  chosen  people.  Their  sins  in  one  huge  mass  were  concen- 
upon  His  devoted  Head.  He  was  responsible  for  the  payment 
ir  debts.  And  His  justification  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ample 
hat  He  entirely  discharged  His  obligations.  The  Spirit  justified 
11  through  His  life.  He  possessed  the  Spirit  in  boundless  full- 
I  consequence  of  which  His  human  spirit  was  strengthened, 
1  who  heard  Him,  even  His  enemies,  were  ready  to  own  His 
less  surpassing  power.  At  all  times  and  in  all  places  the  Spirit 
itness  to  Him.  And  at  length  when  the  closing  scene  came  we 
ormed  that  it  was  through  the  eternal  Spirit  that  He  offered 
If  without  spot  to  God.  But  most  of  all  did  the  Spirit  justify 
n  His  resurrection  from  the  dead.  He  was  "  declared  to  be 
n  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  by  his 
:ction  from  the  dead."  Had  He  not  paid  the  full  price  of  His 
's  redemption,  He  would  never  have  been  released  from  the 
of  the  grave.  But  He  was  released.  He  did  rise.  The  truth 
resurrection  is  authenticated  by  the  clearest,  fullest,  most  incon- 
able  evidence  on  record,  and  next  to  His  manifestation  in  the 
r  His  incarnation,  is  the  most  profoundly  significant  event  that 
ok  place  in  the  wide  universe  of  God.  It  is  an  open  acknowledg- 
:hat  the  divine  Father  was  completely  satisfied  with  the  great 
ie  had  performed  as  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and 
ely  shews  that  all  those  who  through  grace  believe  in  His  name 
irlastingly  delivered  from  condemnation.  Hence  the  triumphant 
ige  of  the  Apostle  **  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of 
elect  ?  It  is  God  that  justifieth.  Who  is  he  that  condemeth  ? 
Christ  that  died,  yea  rather  that  is  risen  again^^  His  resurrec- 
;  aUso  to  be  regarded  as  the  pledge  and  pattern  of  iVval  o^  \\\^ 
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people.  During  the  space  of  time  that  intervened  between  His  death 
and  resurrection,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  was  so  to  speak  in  eclipse 
behind  the  tomb  of  Joseph.  But  this  was  of  short  duration,  for  He 
soon  rose  in  brighter  splendour  than  ever,  and  in  rising  He  shed  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  dark  grave.  We  may  be  certain,  that,  as  He  rose 
from  the  dead,  so  also  shall  His  people  rise.  Death  does  not  dissolve 
the  union  of  believers  to  Christ  even  in  respect  of  the  body.  Tliat 
sleeps  in  Him,  and  shall  one  day  be  reanimated  by  His  quickening 
Spirit,  and  blessed  with  the  power  of  an  endless  life.  Therefore  it  is 
written,  "  If  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead 
dwell  in  you,  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also 
quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  His  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."  Christ's 
resurrection  is  the  pattern  as  well  as  the  pledge  of  that  of  His  Saiotii 
Let  believers  by  faith  behold  Jesus  in  His  glorified  humanity  occupf* 
ing  the  throne  on  high,  and  let  them  take  comfort  from  the  thought* 
that  their  bodies  are  to  be  formed  after  the  model  of  the  one  in  whidi 
He  now  appears  there,  for  "  He  shall  change  our  vile  body  that  it 
may  be  fashioned  like  unto  His  glorious  body^  according  to  the  work- 
ing whereby  He  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  Himself." 

Before  passing  from  this  point  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Spirit 
continues  to  justify  the  Saviour  in  every  genuine  conversion  that  takes 
place.     How  amply  in  this  way  did  He  justify  Him  on  and  after  the 
day  of  Pentecost  when  so  many  thousands  were  bowed  down  under 
the  message  of  the  gospel,  and  enabled  heartily  to  surrender  them* 
selves  to  the  Lord  !   How  has  he  justified  Him  in  every  period  of  true 
religious  revival  that  has  taken  place  since  the  memorable  day  of    \ 
Pentecost,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  reformations  which  were 
effected  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  former  a  refor» 
mation  from  Popery,  the  latter  from  Prelacy,  and  the  beneficial  effects 
of  which  we  are  experiencing  to  this  day  !     Agam  and  again  has  the 
Spirit  been  poured  out  more  or  less  copiously  since  reformation  times. 
And  even  in  our  own  day  there  have  been  periods  of  refreshing  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  as  in  the  year  1859,  when  we  believe  many 
were  savingly  changed.     May   the  Holy  Spirit,  in  His  rich  grace  and 
sovereign  love,  come  now  and  convert  many  souls  amongst  us  and 
around  us,  and  thus  continue  to  justify  the  Saviour  !    Every  soul  that 
is  really  turned  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God,  is  a  proof  that  Christ  is  on  the  heavenly  throne,  and  that 
His  great  parting  promise  to  His  disciples  and  through  them  to  His 
servants  in  all  time  is  still  being  fulfilled,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

(To  he  concluded  in  aur  next.) 
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By  the  Rev.  Peter  M*Vicar,  Dundee. 

III. 

Geneva  had  cast  off  Popery  and  embraced  the  Protestant  faith  a 

year  before  Calvin  entered  its  gates.     This  signal  reformation  was 

accomplished  mainly  through  the  eanvest  enthusiastic  labours  of 
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William  Farel,  in  which  he  was  ably  assisted  by  two  fellow-workers 
in  the  cause  of  Christ — Viret  and  Froment.  On  the  8th  of  August, 
1535,  the  Protestants,  in  a  body,  marched  to  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Peter's — the  throne  from  which  Popery  had  exhibited  itself — and 
there  obliged  William  Farel  to  preach  them  a  sermon,  a  duty,  we  are 
aire,  Farel,  in  his  apostolic  zeal,  would  be  only  too  glad  to  discharge. 
That  evening  and  the  next  day  witnessed  the  churches  of  Geneva 
being  stripped  of  their  images  and  other  relics  of  the  Scarlet  Lady, 
a  divestment  which  must  have  grieved  the  Church's  devout  children, 
but  filled  with  satisfaction  the  hearts  of  those  who  desired  to  see 
such  things  reduced  to  their  true  significance. 

On   the    loth  of  August,  the  Council  met  with  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  that  it  was  necessary  on  their  part  to  take  some  step  of  a 
decided   nature    to  settle    the   rival  claims   of   Popery  and   Pro- 
testantism.    Farel,  at  the  head  of  those  associated  with  him  in  the 
ministry,  appeared  before  the  Council,  and  addressed  its  members 
with  all  the   fervour   and   vigour  of  his    accustomed    eloquence, 
concluding  with   a   prayer    "for  light   from   heaven   to   guide  its 
members  aright."     The  result   was  the  triumph  of  the  Protestant 
cause.  The  Council  resolved  on  the  abolition  of  Popery,  the  leading 
representative  of  the  Pope  was  officially  waited  on  with  this  intel- 
ligence, and  from  that  day  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  ceased  to  be 
publicly  celebrated  in  Geneva. 

But  this  movement,  though  joyful  in  the  highest  degree  to  the 
friends  of  the  Reform,  in  order  to  acquire  permanency,  must  be 
iostered  and  guided  with  wisdom,  prudence,  diligence,  and  a  spirit 
becoming  the  Gospel.  It  was  at  this  stage,  accordingly,  Calvin 
appeared  upon  the  scene  with  his  greater  abilities  and  learning — for 
tie  work  of  religious  reformation  requires  all  the  ability  and  learning, 
as  well  as  piety,  which  can  be  pressed  into  it — and  became  the 
viable  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence  to  guide  the 
reform  movement  in  the  onward  path  of  progress,  and  make 
Geneva  a  centre  of  Gospel  light  and  influence  to  France  and 
Switzerland. 

FROM  Calvin's  settlement  in  geneva  till  his  expulsion. 

The  first  appointment  that  Calvin  received  on  settlinjg  in  the  little 
Swiss  Republic  was  "teacher  of  theology,*'  an  office  which  laid 
on  bim  the  duty  of  expounding  the  different  books  of  Scripture, 
and  prepared  him  for  aflerwards  appearing  before  the  world  in  the 
character  of  a  prolific  commentator.  He  received,  at  the  same  time, 
an  appointment  to  preach.  This  he  meanwhile  declined,  but 
accepted  it  the  following  year.  "  His  first  sermon,"  says  a  writer 
not  disposed  to  praise  Calvin  without  just  cause,  "  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.  Multitudes  followed  him  home  to  testify  their 
gratification  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  promise  that  he  would  preach 
again  the  next  day,  in  order  that  others  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  hear  him." 

Farel  and  Calvin  now  drew  up  a  brief  confession  of  faith,  consisting 
of  twenty-one  articles,  in  which  they  set  forth  the  principal  pomls  ol 
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the   Christian   religion,   and    some    regulations  respecting  Church 
government      To    this  confession   Calvin    subsequently  added  a 
catechism  for  adults.     In  the  month  of  November,  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  the  two  Reformers  was  approved  of  by  the  Council,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  every  Sabbath  in  the  Church  of  Sl  Peter's,  for 
the  people's  edification.     To  promote  further  the  moral  and  spiritual 
well-being  of  Geneva,  Farel  and  Galvin  drew  up  a  code  of  morale 
which  they  pressed  upon  the  Government  to  enforce.     Few  citia^ 
apparently,    had  greater  need   of  some  drastic  scheme  of  moral 
discipline.     A  writer,  who  has  taken  exception  to  the  way  in  whidi 
the  ministers  and  Government  sought  to  bring  the  city  under  the 
influence  of  the  new  moral  and  religious  codes,  acknowledges  that 
things  "were  carried  to  excess  in   Geneva,  and  that  the  greatest 
dissoluteness  of  manners  prevailed.     Reckless  gaming,  drunkennesi) 
adultery,  blasphemy,  and  all  sorts  of  vice  and  wickedness  abounded* 
The  same  writer  further  acknowledges  that  "  prostitution  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authority  of  the  State ; "  that  the  abodes  of  this 
iniquity   "were   placed    under    the   superintendence  of  a  woman 
elected  by  the  Council ; "  that  the  registers  abounded  "  with  entries 
respecting  the  regulation  of  these  Pandemoniums;"  and  that  "if 
the  manners  of  the  laity  were  corrupt,  those  of  the  clergy  were  as 
bad,   or  worse."      Indeed,   all   wTiters   unite   in   testifying  to  the 
shameless  exhibitions  of  immorality  and  blasphemy  in  the  manners 
of  the  Genevese  at  this  period,  during  the  light  of  day,  and  on  the 
public  streets  of  the  city.     Most  men,  then,  we  think,  who  have 
any  regard  for  morality  and  decency,  not  to  speak  of  religion,  will 
agree  that  some  drastic  scheme  of  moral  discipline  was  imperatively 
called  for,  if  the  city  was  to  be  purified  and  saved.     And  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Farel  and  Calvin  struck  out  boldly  against  such  public 
moral  evils. 

The  rules  proposed  by  these  two  Reformers,  and  adopted  by  the 
Government,  "  forbade  games  of  chance,  oaths  and  blasphemies, 
dances,  lascivious  songs,  farces,  and  masquerades.  The  hours  of 
taverners  were  shortened ;  everyone  was  to  be  at  home  by  nine  at 
night,  and  hotel-keepers  were  to  see  that  these  rules  were  observed 
by  their  guests."  In  addition  to  these  there  were  added  regulations 
against  excess  in  dress,  particularly  at  marriages,  which  were  ordered 
to  be  solemnised  with  as  little  show  as  possible;  also  against 
excess  in  feasting,  the  outcome  of  which  was  revelry  and  dissipa- 
tion. Besides,  all  were  strictly  enjoined  to  attend  sermon  and  other 
religious  exercises.  Whilst  this  code  of  reform  was  no  doubt 
drastic  in  its  character,  we  are  persuaded  it  was  just  some  such 
measure  that  was  required  to  check  the  festering  sores  of  the  city. 
Exceptional  measures  of  reformation  are  indispensably  necessary  to 
meet  exceptional  evils.  Looking  at  this  question  with  all  calmness 
and  fairness,  we  do  not  think  the  condition  of  Geneva  was  one  '*  to 
be  gradually  ameliorated  by  better  education  and  example,"  as  has 
been  suggested,  and  nothing  more.  Education  and  example  were  cer- 
tainly needful,  but  it  was  as  necessary  that  the  Church  should  exclude 
the  grossly  immoral  and  profane  from  sealing  ordinances,  and  that  the 
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3uld  seek  to  put  down  by  wholesome  laws,  in  the  exercise  of 
luthority,  the  vileness  and  blasphemy  which  openly  appeared 
treets,    and  were  threatening  its  moral  and  spiritual  ruin, 
ere  were  aspects  of  this  reform  code  we  might  not  in  these 
re  to  be  under  may  be  true,  but  that  arises  very  much  from 

that  we  do  not  live  in  the  midst  of  such  op)enly  gross 
and  blasphemy.  If  the  evils  of  our  cities  and  towns  were 
aiiil  and  flagrant,  it  is  very  questionable  if  we  could  devise 

more  wholesome  discipline  to  restore  moral  equilibrium, 
our  boasted  light  and  civilisation  of  three  and  a-half  addi- 
jnturies,  than  was  devised  by  Farel  and  Calvin,  and  adopted 
ivil  authority  in  this  little  Republic.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that 
e  should  legislate  regarding  such  things  as  dancmg,  dress,  and 
,  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  things  were  intimately 
a  Geneva  with  what  was  immodest,  immoral,  and  dissipating, 
ir  sternness  in  their  main  features  marks  all  successful  move- 
of  reform,  political  as  well  as  moral,  where  the  evils  are 
ind  clamant  What  to  us  may  appear  excessive  in  any  move- 
ill  right  itself  with  time,  for  as  nations  acquire  greater  moral 
%  the  stringency  of  discipline  with  respect  to  things  in  them- 
nnocent  may  with  safety  be  relaxed.  On  the  whole,  then, 
rd  the  moral  discipline  established  in  Geneva  at  this  time  as 
ively  called  for  by  the  evils  publicly  existing.  Many  of  these 
oly  be  dealt  with  effectually  on  the  principle  enunciated  by  our 
these  words  :  "If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out  and  cast 
hee."  "  This/'  as  Professor  Drummond  puts  it  in  his  Natural 
the  Spiritual  World,  "  may  seem  at  first  a  harsh  remedy ;  but 
e  contemplate,  on  the  one  hand,  the  lingering  pain  of  the 

process,  on  the  other  its  constant  peril,  we  are  compelled 
it  that  the  principle  is  as  kind  as  it  is  wise.  .  .  .  How 
L  thief  be  reformed  if  he  slowly  reduced  the  number  of  his 
es,  or  a  wife-beater  by  gradually  diminishing  the  number  of 
•ws?  .  .  .  *Let  him  that  stole,  steal  no  more,*  is  the 
asible,  the  only  moral,  and  the  only  humane  way.  This 
t  apply  to  every  case,  but  when  any  part  of  a  man's  sinful 
be  dealt  with  by  immediate  suicide,  to  make  him  reach  the 
en  were  it  possible,  by  a  lingering  death,  would  be  a  mon- 
:ruelty."  These  are  words  of  wisdom  which  had  their  appli- 
n  the  moral  discipline  of  Farel  and  Calvin  in  Geneva.  More- 
t  us  not  forget  that  the  "  principle  of  the  Genevan  regulations  " 
n  adopted  by  the  British  Government,  which  has  forbidden 
ig  and  indecent  exhibitions,  either  on  the  stage  or  before  the 
in  other  ways.  But  Farel  and  Calvin  were  not  destined  to 
:orious  on  this  battle-ground  so  easily   and  so   soon.     The 

against  the  Popish  beliefs  of  the  citizens  was  short  and  easily 
)mparatively  speaking  ;  but  the  conflict  against  their  immoral 
■s  was  a  stiff,  protracted,  and  at  times  a  serious  one. 

period  witnessed  the  origin  of  what  was  afterwards  known 
Libertine  Party.  Many  of  the  citizens,  perhaps  the  bulk  of 
vere  scarcely  prepared  for  thorough  reformation  of  morale — 
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at  least  they  were  not  prepared  to  take  a  stand  in  favour  of  this  n^ 
discipline,  and  they  readily  leaned  to  the  side  of  a  determined  part 
who  hated  with  all  their  hearts  this  attempt  to  circumscribe  wha 
they  deemed  their  liberty  of  living  as  they  pleased.     Calvin  might 
preach  the  Gospel,  but  he  might  not  touch  their  manners.     That 
meant  he  might   enunciate  the  principles  of  God's  Word,  but  he 
must  not  apply  them.     Calvin  never  could  have  accepted  such  a 
position ;    and    if  the   Genevans    expected  the   first   without  the 
second,  they  got  more  than  they  bargained  for  when  they  appointed 
Calvin  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.     Simply  to  enunciate  Gospel  prin- 
ciples might  do  for  Lefevre  in  the  Sorbonne,  with   Popish  pupils 
before  him,  and  in  Catholic  Paris,  but  Calvin  determined  on  greater 
liberty,  and  justly  so,  in  the  midst  of  a  State  which  had  openly 
espoused   Protestantism.     Opposition  Farel  and   Calvin  no  doubt 
calculated  on,  but  the  strength  of  it  must  have  surprised  them.    The 
city  now  ranged  itself  into  two  parties,   the  evangelical  and  the 
anti-evangelicaJ,  or  Libertine  party.     The  latter  embraced  all  who 
were  opposed  to  the  discipline  of  Farel  and  Calvin,  including  Roman 
Catholics  and  Anabaptists.     It  may  seem  strange  to  us  that  men  so 
immoral  in  life  should  have  been  identified,  even  nominally,  with 
the  Gospel  But  this  was  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  their  past  Romish 
training.      Religion  and   morality  they  had   grown  up   to   r^ajd 
as  two  distinct  things,  for  Rome  had  taught  them  to  believe  that  if 
a  man  kept  the  commands  of  the  Church  he  might  live  in  the  most 
flagrant  violation  of  the  commandments  of  God  in  His  Word.    The 
conversion  of  many,   accordingly,  before  Calvin's  arrival,  was  one 
simply    from    Popish    to    Protestant  beliefs.      The  things  which 
facilitated  this  conversion  were  the  innate  love  of  liberty   in  the 
Genevese,  and   the  discernment  that,  under  the  shadow  of  Pro- 
testantism, they   would   breathe  the  pure  air  of  freedom   such  as 
could  never  be  enjoyed  under  Papal  rule.     But  the  Gospel,  while 
it  confers  liberty  does  not  sanction  licentiousness,  and  this  distinc 
tion  the  Genevese  were  now  for  the  first  time  to.  learn.     Meanwhile, 
the   lesson   seemed  an  impossible  one  to  receive.     It   aroused  ir 
many  all  the  hostility  of  the  depraved  natural  heart     The  preachers 
were  denounced  for  neglecting  their  offices  as  Scripture  expositors 
constituting  themselves  censors  of  morals,  and  grafting  on  to  the 
Government  of  Geneva  a  new  kind  of  Popedom.     Day  by  day  thii 
party  became  stronger,  bolder,  and  more  insulting.     They  formec 
processions  on  the  streets,  wore  distinctive  badges,  mockingly  callec 
the  other  citizens  "  brothers  in  Christ,"  discharged  firearms  before 
the  houses  of  the  ministers,  and  threatened  them  with  death  in  the 
wild  cry,  "  to  the  Rhone,  to  the  Rhone."     When  the  elections  came 
round   in    February,    1538,    the  anti-evangelicals  obtained  a  cleai 
majority  in  the  Council.     Matters  were  now  becoming  exceedingl) 
perilous  for  J^arel  and  Calvin. 

To  further  complicate  affairs  at  Geneva,  the  powerful  Canton  ol 
Bern,  ambitious  apparently  of  a  voice  in  the  Government  of  the 
little  Republic,  counselled  the  restoration  of  certain  ceremonies 
which  had  been  retained  among  the  Bernese.     These  ceremonies 
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were— the  use  of  stone  fonts  in  baptism,  the  celebration  of  fojr 
(kes  during  the  year — namely,  Christmas,  New  Year's  Day,  the 
Annunciation,  and  the  Ascension,  and'the  employment  of  unleavened 
bread  in  the  Sacrament  Farel  and  Calvin  objected,  not  so  much 
on  the  ground  of  the  things  themselves  as  of  what  they  might  lead 
to;  the  Council  were  favourable.  The  attitude  of  the  ministers 
inflamed  the  fury  of  the  Libertine  section,  and  the  city  was  torn  by 
strife  and  riot 

On  the  back  of  these  events  came  Easter,  when  the  Sacrament 

should  have  been  dispensed.     The  ministers  expounded  the  nature 

of  the   ordinance  and  the    dispositions  necessary   to    participate 

acceptably ;  but  in  view  of  the  disorders  which   had  so  recently 

prevailed  in  the  city,  they  resolved  on  that  occasion  not  to  dispense 

the  ordinance.     In  this  determination  they  had  to  encounter  the 

displeasure  of  the  Government     It  was,  however,  the  assertion  of  a 

principle  vital   to  the  Church's  purity  and  freedom — namely,   its 

independence  of  the  State  in  the  administration  of  its  ordinances 

and  privileges.     The  announcement  of  this  decision  from  the  pulpit 

i^as  the  signal  for  a  loud  outburst  of  indignation  on  the  part  of 

the  libertines,  who  were  present  in  large  numbers.     Swords  were 

unsheathed,   and  a  rush  made  for  the  pulpit.    This  scene  Farel 

faced  in  the  morning,  Calvin  in  the  evening.     Both  confronted  the 

storm  with  resoluteness  and  calmness.    To  Farel  it  was  nothing  new 

to  stand  like  a  resisting  force  before  the  menaces  and  angry  passions 

of  men ;  but  that  Calvin  should  have  proved  as  resolute,  with  all 

bis  natural  timidity,  shows  what  grace  and  discipline  can  accomplish. 

Happily  these  stormy  scenes  ended  without  bloodshed.     Next  day 

came  the  climax.    The  Council  met  and  decreed  the  banishment  of 

both  pastors  from  the  city. 

Three  days  were  given  them  to  make  their  preparations.  The 
ostensible  ground  for  so  singular  a  proceeding  as  the  expulsion  of 
these  servants  of  Christ  was  their  opposition  to  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread.  But  this  was  more  pretence  than  fact,  for  Farel  and  Calvin 
regarded  that  matter  itself  with  indifference.  The  real  cause  of 
their  banishment  was  their  refusal  to  dispense  the  Sacrament  to  men 
who  had  been  guilty  of  blasphemy  and  immorality.  Calvin  asked 
l)ermission  to  be  heard  in  defence  in  connection  with  this  banish- 
ment, but  his  request  was  refused  ;  and  so,  with  feelings  of  sadness, 
yet  with  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  that  they  had  made  a 
stand  on  behalf  of  a  principle,  the  recognition  of  which  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  which  the  honour  of  God  is 
involved,  they  left  the  city.  This  scene  must  have  deeply  moved  all 
the  true  friends  of  the  Gospel  in  Geneva,  as  well  as  the  banished 
ministers.  It  was  a  sad  recompense  tor  all  their  labour  and  self- 
denial  to  promote  the  moral  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the  Genevese, 
that  these  Gospel  labourers  should  be  driven  from  the  city  as 
unworthy  to  live  within  its  precincts.  To  Farel  and  Calvin  it  was 
a  small  matter  where  they  toiled  for  Christ,  for  souls  were  as 
precious  without  as  within  Geneva ;  but  to  the  Genevese  it  was 
something  to  lose  the  guidance  of  these  men  for  that  of  others  who 

X 
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would  sanction  their  immoralities.  The  bitter  fruit  of  this  sepa. 
tion  came  not  to  Farel  and  Calvin,  but  to  Geneva.  With  the 
departure  there  seemed  to  enter  the  city  a  reign  of  terror  and  mor 
darkness  which  threatened  its  ruin.  Geneva  has  done  what  it  cooii 
publicly  to  disgrace  and  humiliate  the  two  most  distinguishei 
leaders  of  the  Reformation,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  before  tk 
enemies  of  the  Gospel  throughout  Europe,  but  the  day  is  not  fa 
distant  when  it  shall  publicly  come  as  a  suppliant  to  the  feet  ol 
John  Calvin  and  William  Farel,  to  beg  their  return  and  ministry. 

On  leaving  Geneva,  Farel  and  Calvin  went  first  to  Bern,  and  laid 
their  grievances  before  the  Council.  They  likewise  improved  the 
opportunity  of  laying  their  case  before  a  Synod  of  the  Swiss  Church, 
held  at  Zurich  about  that  time.  Both  of  these  bodies  interested 
themselves  on  behalf  of  the  exiles.  Letters  and  messengers  were 
sent  to  Geneva,  but  without  avail.  The  triumph  of  the  Genevans  wai 
too  recent,  and  their  temper  as  yet  too  crisp,  for  them  to  resile  from 
their  infatuated  course.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions  at  recoa 
ciliation,  Viret  and  other  deputies  from  Bern,  along  with  the  exiles 
were  met  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city  by  a  messenger,  wh( 
forbade  Farel  and  Calvin  to  enter.  This  intervention  was  mos 
providential,  for  they  afterwards  learned  that  twenty  armed  assassin! 
had  been  lying  in  ambush  outside  the  city,  to  take  their  lives.  Thi 
ambassadors,  however,  proceeded,  and  obtained  an  audience  of  the 
Council  on  the  22nd  May,  but  without  the  slightest  success  :  on  the 
contrary,  the  Council  confirmed  almost  unanimously  the  decree  o 
banishment  On  hearing  the  decision  of  this  body  anew,  Farel  anc 
Calvin,  who  had  bean  staying  at  a  place  some  short  distance  front 
(jeneva,  turned  away,  no  doubt  in  sorrow,  to  seek  elsewhere  a  home 
and  a  field  of  labour.  Thus,  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  theii 
hearts  must  have  leaned  the  more  on  God  whose  love  to  His  people 
is  unchanging,  while  their  faith  would  fasten  with  a  firmer  grasp  or 
that  precious  promise  of  their  Master,  which  has  a  special  sweetness 
amid  such  trials  :  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."  How  appropriate  to  such  circumstances,  too,  are  those 
beautiful  lines  as  an  expression  of  their  inmost  thoughts  and 
feelings  : — 

**  God  pity  us  ! 
O  wrap  us  in  the  fulness  of  Thy  love  ! 
In  infinite  compassion  lay  Thy  hand 
Upon  our  hearts,  and  make  them  very  still. 
And  since  the  cross  is  thine,  O  help  us  bear 
It  very  patiently,  until  that  blessed  mom 
When  all  the  shades  of  night  shall  flee  away." 
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III.  HOSEA. 

God  has  many  ways  by  which  He  prepares  His  servants  for  the  doin 
of  His  work — ^many  schools  to  which  he  sends  them.     But  theie 
no  teacher  whom  he  uses  more  frequently  than  the  stem  teacher  whos 
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name  is  Sorrow.     He  makes  his  children  acquainted  with  bitter  trial 
and  privation  and  loss ;  He  "  brings  them  into  the  wilderness,"  as 
flosea  says,  in  order  that  among  the  barren  rocks  and  sands  he  may 
{peak  to  their  hearts ;  He  imparts  to  them  their  wisdom  and  their 
strength  through  the  discipline  of  sacrifice  and  pain.     Just  as  the 
flowers  and  fruits  do  not  reach  their  maturity  until  they  have  battled 
with  the  rain  and  the  frost  and  the  wind ;  just  as  the  trees  become 
great  and  beautiful,  striking  their  roots  deeper  and  spreading  their 
branches  to  a  wider  extent,  by  facing  the  keen  blasts  of  the  winter ; 
so  those  people  of  God  who  do  most  for  Him  are  generally  trained 
for  duty  by  hardship  and  affliction.     His  prophets  and  psalmists  *'  learn 
in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song."     His  heroes  bear  the  yoke  in 
their  youth.     Moses  is  sent  to  the  deserts  of  Midian,  that  he  may  be 
accustomed  there  to  the  endurance  of  difficulty  and  opposition,  and 
that  in  these  lonely  solitudes,  where  he  is  shut  out  from  intercourse 
with  his  fellowmen,  he  may  learn  to  hold  close  fellowship  with  his  di- 
vine Master  and  King.     Paul  writes  his  loftiest  and  profoundest  letters 
from  the  prison-house  of  Nero,  where  for  the  hope  of  Israel  he  is 
bound  with  a  chain.     Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  Himself,  is  educated  into 
a  merciful  and  faithful  High-priest  by  the  things  which  he  suffers,  and 
being  made  perfect  thus,  becomes  the  Author  of  eternal  salvation  to 
all  them  that  obey  Him. 

It  was  in  the  school-house  of  sorrow  that  God  fashioned  the  prophet 
Hosea  into  fitness  for  his  life-task.  Let  us  think  of  the  character  of 
the  mission  which  was  given  him  to  fulfil,  of  the  manner  of  his  prep- 
aration for  it,  and  of  his  execution  of  the  work  entrusted  to  him.  The 
history  is  somewhat  difficult  to  unravel ;  but  it  is  full  of  a  very  touch- 
ing interest  and  a  very  deep  pathos. 

I.  First  of  all,  we  are  to  look  at  the  nature  of  the  mission  which 
God  gave  Hosea  to  fulfil. 

He  was  a  prophet  of  the  Northern  Kingdom — a  preacher  to  Israel 
rather  than  to  Judah.     Amos,  as  we  saw,  had  the  same  sphere  of 
labour  assigned  him.     But  Amos  was  himself  a  native  of  Judaea,  al- 
though his  public  career,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  was  confined  to  the 
North.     He  came  to  Bethel  and  Samaria,  a  stranger  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  Tekoa  away  in  the  South — a  stranger  who  had  been  charged 
to  deliver  a  terrible  message  of  denunciation  and  of  impending  punish- 
ment.    He  carried  out  his  commission,  and  then  he  withdrew  again 
to  his  own  land  and  people.     Having  spent  a  few  stirring  and  memor- 
able days  in  the  guilty  cities  of  Israel — having  seen  their  violence  and 
immorality  and  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  lifted  up  his  voice  like  a 
trumpet  against  them — he  went  back  to  the  silent  pastures  of  the 
desert,  to  write  down  in  quietness  the  story  of  what  he  had  said  and 
done  at  the  Lord's  commandment,  and  to  live  and  die  far  from  the 
scenes  of  his  brief  prophetic  labours.     It  was  different  altogether  with 
Hosea,  the  son  of  BeerL     That  he  was  himself  a  child  of  that  evil 
Northern  land  with  whose  inhabitants  he  pled  on  behalf  of  God,  is 
evident  to  everyone  who  reads  his  book.     Only  one  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  very  midst  of  the  sinful  people  whose  disobedience  he  be_ 
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wails,  linked  to  them  by  the  tenderest  bonds  of  family  affection  and 
national  feeling,  could  pity  them  so  truly,  and  yearn  over  them  with 
so  fond  a  love,  and  entreat  them  with  such  a  beseeching  and  persistent 
earnestness  to  return  to  the  Lord  Then,  too,  throughout  his  pra 
phecy  there  are  constantly  recurring  allusions  to  places  m  the  territoi} 
of  the  ten  tribes,  to  Mount  Tabor,  and  the  streams  of  Gilead,  and  the 
idolatrous  shrines  of  Gilgal,  and  the  splendid  woods  of  Lebanon — re 
ferences  which  speak  of  the  writer's  perfect  familiarity  with  the  scenery 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom.  It  was  indeed  a  goodly  land.  The  fair 
est  and  grandest  regions  within  the  entire  country  were  to  be  found 
in  it.  Its  plains  and  forests  and  rivers  were  nobler  by  far  than  those 
of  Judah.  And  Hosea  knew  it  well,  and  was  proud  of  its  beauty,  and 
grieved  much  that  men  and  women  to  whom  God  had  given  a  home  so 
happy  and  so  richly  dowered  should  yet  be  unmindful  of  Him  and  rebel 
against  Him.  His  religion,  we  may  even  venture  to  say,  was  coloured 
to  some  extent  by  the  pleasantness  and  geniality  of  his  natural  sur- 
roundings. It  had  in  it  more  of  freedom  and  of  trust  and  of  joy  than 
that  of  the  dwellers  in  the  South,  where  nature  was  less  kindly  and 
her  moods  more  severe.  If  it  had  not  been  that  his  heart  was  kept 
in  perpetual  sadness  by  the  contemplation  of  his  people's  sin,  his 
would  certainly  have  been  a  very  glad  and  peace-bringing  faith.  From 
the  bright  landscapes  on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  look  out,  his 
mind  rose  up  to  the  God  whose  hand  had  painted  them ;  and  thus 
his  God  was  gentle  and  winsome  and  most  lovable  in  character,  like 
the  dew  which  refreshed  the  fields  of  Israel  and  made  them  green,  01 
like  the  morning  sunlight  which  added  fresh  charms  to  scenes  thai 
were  sweet  and  sublime  in  themselves. 

A  native  of  this  attractive  land,  and  gifted  himself  with  a  tempera 
ment  naturally  joyous,  Hosea  was  nevertheless  called  to  work  tha 
plunged  him  into  gloom.  His  lot  was  cast  in  a  period  when  his  coun 
try  had  to  contend  with  many  fears  and  fightings  from  without,  anc 
when  it  was  full  of  utter  corruption  within.  His  prophetic  activity  ex 
tended  over  a  long  time,  and  in  this  respect  too  he  stands  in  sharj 
contrast  to  Amos,  whose  ministry  was  but  an  episode  in  his  life  anc 
was  quickly  fulfilled.  All  his  days  he  seems  to  have  preached  righteous 
ness  and  temperance  and  judgment  to  come  in  the  hearing  of  mer 
who  paid  little  heed  to  his  message.  His  labours  stretched  over  j 
series  of  terrible  years,  during  which  he  saw  his  people  sink  from  on< 
depth  of  degradation  and  sorrow  to  other  and  lower  depths.  He  be 
gan  to  speak  in  God's  name  while  Jeroboam  II.  the  greatest  of  th< 
rulers  of  Israel,  was  still  on  the  throne.  But  the  reign  of  this  monarcl 
was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  the  deluge  came  when  he  was  gone 
The  flood-gates  of  turmoil  and  dispeace  and  pollution  were  throwi 
wide  open,  as  soon  as  the  strong  hand  was  withdrawn  which  had  sue 
ceeded  in  keeping  them  partially  closed  Amos  had,  indeed,  foun< 
much  to  condemn  in  Israel  even  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam ;  but,  ba< 
as  things  undoubtedly  were  then,  society  was  compact  and  pure  com 
pared  with  what  it  became  after  the  king's  death.  A  long  interregnun 
followed,  and  for  years  no  governor  guided  the  affairs  of  the  common 
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weaith.     Then   one   sovereign  after    another  —  Zechariah,    Shallum, 
Menahem,  Pekahiah — mounted  the  throne,  placed  on  it  like  the  later 
Roman  emperors  by  the  rough  soldiers  of  the  palace,  and  each  of  them 
permitted  to  rule  for  only  a  few  months.     It  was  in  the  midst  of  this 
unquiet   time   that   Hosea  addressed  his   countrymen.     With  these 
changes  in  the  state  he  was  familiar.     And,  while  the  government 
of  the  land  was  so  unsettled,  its  inhabitants  went  from  stage  to 
stage  in  the  evil  ways  of  sin.     They  seemed  to  have  lost  all  sense  of 
shame.     They  had  cast   every  restraining  influence   to  the  winds. 
There  was  no  moral  energy  in  their  hearts,  and  no  self-control  in  their 
hves.  Few  prophets  draw  such  pictures  of  prevalent  ungodliness  as  the 
son  of  Beeri  does.     "  Whoredom  and  wine  and  new  wine,"  he  tells 
us,  "  took  away  the  understanding  "  of  his  people.     **  False  swearing, 
and  killing,  and  steaUng,  and  committing  adultery  broke  out,  and 
blood  touched  blood,"  one  dark  crime  treading  close  on  the  heels  of 
another.     If  princes  and  subjects  had  only  been  wise,  what  a  glorious 
history  a  land  so  favoured  by  heaven  might  well  have  had  1     But  they 
had  not  understood  God's  purposes  ;  they  had  carelessly  thrown  away 
their  opportunities  ;  they  had  despised  the  day  of  their  merciful  visit- 
ation.    And  now  the  strength  of  the  nation  was  spent ;   it  had  fought 
and  Anished  an  evil  fight ;  its  powers  were  wasted ;  there  was  no  great 
future  in  store  for  it — only  a  future  of  misery  during  which  it  would 
reap  as  it  had  sown ;  it  was  already  old.     **  Strangers  have  devoured 
the  strength  of  Israel,  and  he  knows  it  not."   Hosea  mourned,  "  yea, 
grey  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  him,  yet  he  knows  not."     The  en- 
thusiasm and  the  possibilities  of  youth  were  gone  for  ever ;  the  weak- 
ness of  age  had  come  long  before  the  time ;  and  so  blind  were  the 
people  that  they  were  unconscious  of  their  sad  decay.     It  was  with 
them  as  it  had  been  with  Samson  many  centuries  before.     They  wist 
not  that  the  Lord  had  departed  from  them. 

Hosea  was  the  prophet  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Northern  King- 
dom. He  has  been  called  "  the  Jeremiah  of  Israel,"  and  the  name  is 
a  good  one,  for  he  preached  when  his  nation  was  tottering  to  its  ruin, 
^  Jeremiah  preached  in  the  troublous  days  when  the  sun  of  Judah 
vas  about  to  set  in  clouds  and  darkness.  God  raised  him  up  to  speak 
plain  words  to  his  fellow  countrymen  about  their  sin,  and  to  predict 
the  heavy  doom  which  such  sin  must  bring  on  the  wrong  doers.  This 
was  a  sore  and  bitter  duty — was  it  not  ? — for  one  who  had  in  him  a 
very  tender  heart,  and  who  loved  his  people  with  an  overmastering 
affection.  What  wonder  was  it  that  he  should  resemble  Jeremiah  in 
another  characteristic  also — in  this,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  utter 
his  message  for  weeping  ?  The  herdsman  of  Tekoa  might  journey 
from  liis  southern  home  to  Bethel,  and  proclaim  against  it  Grod's  ex- 
ceeding great  and  fearful  woe ;  and  his  voice  might  never  once  so 
much  as  falter  while  he  thundered  out  his  message  of  death  ;  he  might 
show  himself  stern  and  inexorable  from  first  to  last.  It  was  little  mar- 
vel that  he  should  be  so  unflinching ;  he  was  himself  an  alien  from 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  But  it  was  impossible  for  Hosea  to  fulfil 
bis  task  in  such  a  fashion.     For  they  were  his  brothers  and  sisters 
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whose  transgression  he  was  bidden  expose,  and  whose  punishment;: 
he  had  to  foretell.     He  had  grown  up  among  them.     He  was  bounds 
to  them  by  the  strongest  ties.     A  passionate  anguish  held  possession*: 
of  his  soul  while  he  went  about  his  dreary  work,  an  anguish  which  di^ 
closed  itself  in  his  manner  of  speech,  for  there  is  no  writer  of  the  Oltaf 
Testament  whose  sentences  are  so  fragmentary  and  unconnected  and 
hard  to  interpret.     He  did  not  hide  or  extenuate  the  tidings  of  wratZt 
which  Jehovah  had  commanded  him  to  publish  abroad ;  he  was  too 
faithful  to  do  that ;   but  when  he  tried  to  announce  them  he  was  al- 
most overcome  by  his  emotion.     His  prophecy  is  a  succession  of 
sighs  and  sobs.     E^h  verse  is  "  one  heavy  toll  in  a  funeral  knelL" 
Like  Moses,  he  could  have  prayed  that  his  own  name  should  be  blot- 
ted out  of  God's  book,  if  so  the  sin  of  his  people  might  be  forgiven. 
Like  Paul,  he  could  have  wished  that  himself  were  accursed,  for  the 
sake  of  his  brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh. 

2.  That  was  the  mission  entrusted  to  Hosea.  At  the  time  wheft 
his  country's  glory  was  about  to  be  taken  from  it,  his  was  the  mourn- 
ful honour,  the  sad  distinction,  of  being  chosen  by  God  to  unfold  the 
reasons  why  He  had  this  controversy  with  His  land.  But  if  the  tadi 
itself  seemed  painful  in  the  extreme,  the  prophet  was  made  ready  for 
executing  it  by  a  discipline  which  was  more  painful  still.  Let  us  turn 
to  look  at  the  manner  in  which  he  was  prepared  for  his  work. 

It  was  through  sore  experiences  in  his  own  history  that  he  was 
moulded  into  God's  messenger  and  representative.    What  these  exper- 
iences were  he  explains  in  the  opening  chapters  of  his  book,  touching 
the  details  of  the  lamentable  story  very  lightly,  and  withdrawing  the 
veil  from  what  he  would  fain  have  left  concealed,  only  because  he  knew 
that  his  personal  griefs  had  trained  him  for  his  public  duties,  and  had 
equipped  him  for  the  ministry  to  which  the  Lord  summoned  him. 
This,  then,  is  the  miserable  recital.     Sometime  in  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam II.,  when  the  nation  was  already  far  from  perfect  in  God's  sight 
and  yet  was  not  so  confirmed  in  its  wickedness  as  it  afterwards  became,. 
Hosea  married  Gomer,  the  daughter  of  Diblaim.     He  hoped,  we  may 
be  sure,  that  she  would  prove  a  good  and  loyal  wife  to  him  ;  for  the 
supposition  of  some  expositors  that  Jehovah  commanded  His  prophetto 
unite  himselfwith  a  woman  who  was  known  already  to  be  of  impure  char- 
acter is  absurd  and  revolting.     But  the  trustfulness  with  which  Hosea 
regarded  his  spouse  was  not  justified  in  actual  fact ;  she  showed  her- 
self unfaithful  to  him ;  she  left  his  roof  to  go  after  other  lovers  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  children  bom  in  infidelity.     Was  it  not  the  most 
grievous  wound  which  a  man  could  receive  ?    Was  it  not  "  sharper  than 
a  serpent's  tooth  "  to  be  visited  with  such  thanklessness  ?    On  Ezekiel, 
another  in  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets,  a  great  sorrow  fell 
once.     His  wife,  the  desire  of  his  eyes,  was  taken  from  him  with  a 
stroke.     He  spake  unto  the  people  in  the  morning,  and  at  even  she 
died,  and  God  bade  him  refrain  from  every  token  of  mourning,  that 
he  might  be  a  sign  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews.     But  death,  though  it 
overwhelms  us  with  grief,  is  not  so  dreadful  as  dishonour  ;  and  they 
irere  deeper  floods  of  trouble  IrvXo  'wVvidv  Hosea  went  down  with  his- 
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i  feet  than  any  which  Ezekiel  knew.  And  yet,  despite  Comer's 
afty,  he  loved  her  still.  His  love  was  that  master-feeling  which 
mg  of  Solomon  calls  "  strong  as  death  "  and  "  obstmate  as  the 
"  At  the  first  he  had  thought  her  a  bride  like  the  Shulamite  of 
veet  old  poem,  a  lily  of  the  valleys  without  spot  or  flaw  ;  and, 
1  he  had  learned  now  how  frail  she  was,  and  though  she  had 
^rstainlessness  and  was  "  a  lily  torn  and  trampled  in  the  mire," 
Euned  over  her  with  his  whole  heart.  He  acknowledged  her 
children  for  his  own,  and  gave  them  names,  to  each  of  which  a 
etic  lesson  was  attached.  And  by-and-by  he  resolved  that,  if  it 
XKsible,  he  would  win  her  back  to  her  old  allegiance.  He  went 
ler,  and  found  her  in  a  state  of  utter  misery,  apparently  sold  as 
e,  for  he  had  to  buy  her  to  himself  "  for  fifteen  pieces  of  silver, 
)r  a  homer  of  barley,  and  a  half  homer  of  barley."  So  she  came 
ell  once  more  under  her  husband's  roof,  yet  not  to  dwell  there 
s  she  had  done  formerly.  Things  could  not  go  on  as  thpugh 
had  been  no  faithlessness  on  her  part.  Life  could  not  be 
led  where  it  had  been  so  rudely  broken  off.  For  many  days  the 
net  had  to  watch  over  his  wife,  secluding  her  from  temptation, 
:isiog  a  wise  carefulness  and  jealousy. 

"  Not  for  him 
The  tender  hopes  of  those  departed  years. 
And  not  for  her  the  freedom  and  the  love 
He  then  bestowed  so  freely.     Sterner  rule 
Was  needed  now.     In  silence  and  alone, 
In  shame  and  sorrow,  wailing,  fast,  and  prayer, 
She  must  blot  out  the  stains  that  made  her  life 
One  long  pollution. " 

IS  with  Hosea  just  as  it  was  with  the  Arthur  of  our  literature, 
er  was  untrue  like  Guinevere,  and  her  conduct  pierced  her  lord's 
and  cut  him  to  the  quick.  But  the  prophet  was  as  compassionate 
ongsuffering,  as  changeless  in  his  afTection,  as  willing  to  pardon, 
e  blameless  king.  And  in  the  end  there  was  a  reconciliation. 
I  past  could  not  be  cancelled  quite,  it  was  at  least  forgiven.     The 

foolish  wanderer  returned  to  her  loyalty.  The  truant  was 
•med  home. 

ese  are  the  details  of  Hosea's  home  life,  so  far  as  they  are  related 
J  first  and  third  chapters  of  his  prophecy.     It  is  difficult  to  undcr- 

why  some  interpreters  should  have  denied  the  literal  and  histor- 
ignificance  of  the  account,  and  should  have  resolved  the  stor}' 
lothing  more  than  parable  or  allegory.     The  whole  narrative  is 

with  perfect  simplicity  and  yet  with  touching  reserve.     It  has 

of  truthfulness  about  every  one  of  its  particulars.     It  appears 

00  real.  But  many  of  us  may  be  inclined  to  ask  why  the  prophet 
J  have  said  anything  about  this  great  struggle  and  bitterness  of 
e.  Ought  he  not  to  have  kept  such  a  matter  with  sacred  care 
;he  view  of  the  world?  Was  it  not  one  of  those  secret  things  about 

God  only  should  have  been  told  ?     He  had  a  very  sufficient 

1  for  the  disclosure.  He  wished  to  show  how  it  was  that  he  b^- 
a  prophet,  and  to  explain  why  he  was  Jed  to  those  concepUOtv^ 
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whose  transgression  he  was  bidden  expose,  and  whose  punishment 
he  had  to  foretell.     He  had  grown  up  among  them.     He  was  bound 
to  them  by  the  strongest  ties.     A  passionate  anguish  held  possession 
of  his  soul  while  he  went  about  his  dreary  work,  an  anguish  which  dis- 
closed itself  in  his  manner  of  speech,  for  there  is  no  writer  of  the  Old 
Testament  whose  sentences  are  so  fragmentary  and  unconnected  and 
hard  to  interpret.     He  did  not  hide  or  extenuate  the  tidings  of  wrath 
which  Jehovah  had  commanded  him  to  pubUsh  abroad ;  he  was  too 
faithful  to  do  that ;   but  when  he  tried  to  announce  them  he  was  al- 
most overcome  by  his  emotion.     His  prophecy   is  a  succession  of 
sighs  and  sobs.     Each  verse  is  **  one  heavy  toll  in  a  funeral  knelL" 
Like  Moses,  he  could  have  prayed  that  his  own  name  should  be  blot- 
ted out  of  God's  book,  if  so  the  sin  of  his  people  might  be  forgiven. 
Like  Paul,  he  could  have  wished  that  himself  were  accursed,  for  the 
sake  of  his  brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh. 

2.  That  was  the  mission  entrusted  to  Hosea.  At  the  time  whea 
his  country's  glory  was  about  to  be  taken  from  it,  his  was  the  mourn- 
ful honour,  the  sad  distinction,  of  being  chosen  by  God  to  unfold  the 
reasons  why  He  had  this  controversy  with  His  land.  But  if  the  task, 
itself  seemed  painful  in  the  extreme,  the  prophet  was  made  ready  for 
executing  it  by  a  discipline  which  was  more  painful  still.  Let  us  turn 
to  look  at  the  manner  in  which  he  was  prepared  for  his  work. 

It  was  through  sore  experiences  in  his  own  history  that  he  was 
moulded  into  God's  messenger  and  representative.  What  these  exper- 
iences were  he  explains  in  the  opening  chapters  of  his  book,  touching 
the  details  of  the  lamentable  story  very  lightly,  and  withdrawing  the 
veil  from  what  he  would  fain  have  left  concealed,  only  because  he  knew 
that  his  personal  griefs  had  trained  him  for  his  public  duties,  and  had 
equipped  him  for  the  ministry  to  which  the  Lord  summoned  hinL 
This,  then,  is  the  miserable  recital.  Sometime  in  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam II.,  when  the  nation  was  already  far  from  perfect  in  God's  sight 
and  yet  was  not  so  confirmed  in  its  wickedness  as  it  afterwards  became,. 
Hosea  married  Gomer,  the  daughter  of  Diblaim.  He  hoped,  we  may 
be  sure,  that  she  would  prove  a  good  and  loyal  wife  to  him  ;  for  the 
supposition  of  some  expositors  that  Jehovah  commanded  His  prophetto 
unite  himselfwith  a  woman  who  was  known  already  to  be  of  impure  char- 
acter is  absurd  and  revolting.  But  the  trustfulness  with  which  Hosea 
regarded  his  spouse  was  not  justified  in  actual  fact ;  she  showed  her- 
self unfaithful  to  him ;  she  left  his  roof  to  go  after  other  lovers  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  children  bom  in  infidelity.  Was  it  not  the  most 
grievous  wound  which  a  man  could  receive  ?  Was  it  not  "  sharper  than 
a  serpent's  tooth  "  to  be  visited  with  such  thanklessness  ?  On  Ezekiel, 
another  in  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets,  a  great  sorrow  fell 
once.  His  wife,  the  desire  of  his  eyes,  was  taken  from  him  with  a 
stroke.  He  spake  unto  the  people  in  the  morning,  and  at  even  she 
died,  and  God  bade  him  refrain  from  every  token  of  mourning,  that 
he  might  be  a  sign  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews.  But  death,  though  it 
overwhelms  us  with  grief,  is  not  so  dreadful  as  dishonour  ;  and  they 
WQie  deeper  floods  of  trouble  into  which  Hosea  went  down  with  his. 
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naked  feet  than  any  which  Ezekiel  knew.  And  yet,  despite  Gomer's 
disloyalty,  he  loved  her  still.  His  love  was  that  master-feeling  which 
the  Song  of  Solomon  calls  **  strong  as  death  "  and  "  obstmate  as  the 
grave."  At  the  first  he  had  thought  her  a  bride  like  the  Shulamite  of 
that  sweet  old  poem,  a  lily  of  the  valleys  without  spot  or  flaw ;  and, 
though  he  had  learned  now  how  frail  she  was,  and  though  she  had 
lost  her  stainlessness  and  was  "  a  lily  torn  and  trampled  in  the  mire," 
he  yearned  over  her  with  his  whole  heart.  He  acknowledged  her 
diree  children  for  his  own,  and  gave  them  names,  to  each  of  which  a 
prophetic  lesson  was  attached.  And  by-and-by  he  resolved  that,  if  it 
were  possible,  he  would  win  her  back  to  her  old  allegiance.  He  went 
after  her,  and  found  her  in  a  state  of  utter  misery,  apparently  sold  as 
a  slave,  for  he  had  to  buy  her  to  himself  "  for  fifteen  pieces  of  silver, 
and  for  a  homer  of  barley,  and  a  half  homer  of  barley."  So  she  came 
to  dwell  once  more  under  her  husband's  roof,  yet  not  to  dwell  there 
just  as  she  had  done  formerly.  Things  could  not  go  on  as  thpugh 
there  had  been  no  faithlessness  on  her  part.  Life  could  not  be 
resumed  where  it  had  been  so  rudely  broken  off.  For  many  days  the 
prophet  had  to  watch  over  his  wife,  secluding  her  from  temptation, 
exercising  a  wise  carefulness  and  jealousy. 

"  Not  for  him 
The  tender  hopes  of  those  departed  years. 
And  not  for  her  the  freedom  and  the  love 
He  then  bestowed  so  freely.     Sterner  rule 
Was  needed  now.     In  silence  and  alone, 
In  shame  and  sorrow,  wailing,  fast,  and  prayer, 
She  must  blot  out  the  stains  that  made  her  life 
One  long  pollution. " 

It  was  with  Hosea  just  as  it  was  with  the  Arthur  of  our  literature. 
CJomer  was  untrue  like  Guinevere,  and  her  conduct  pierced  her  lord's 
heart  and  cut  him  to  the  quick.  But  the  prophet  was  as  compassionate 
and  longsufTering,  as  changeless  in  his  affection,  as  willing  to  pardon, 
as  the  blameless  king.  And  in  the  end  there  was  a  reconciliation. 
If  the  past  could  not  be  cancelled  quite,  it  was  at  least  forgiven.  The 
poor  foolish  wanderer  returned  to  her  loyalty.  The  truant  was 
welcomed  home. 

These  are  the  details  of  Hosea's  home  life,  so  far  as  they  are  related 
in  the  first  and  third  chapters  of  his  prophecy.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  some  interpreters  should  have  denied  the  literal  and  histor- 
ical significance  of  the  account,  and  should  have  resolved  the  story 
into  nothing  more  than  parable  or  allegory.  The  whole  narrative  is 
given  with  perfect  simplicity  and  yet  with  touching  reserve.  It  has 
an  air  of  truthfulness  about  every  one  of  its  particulars.  It  appears 
only  too  real.  But  many  of  us  may  be  inclined  to  ask  why  the  prophet 
should  have  said  anything  about  this  great  struggle  and  bitterness  of 
his  life.  Ought  he  not  to  have  kept  such  a  matter  with  sacred  care 
from  the  view  of  the  world?  Was  it  not  one  of  those  secret  things  about 
^hich  God  only  should  have  been  told  ?  He  had  a  very  sufficient 
reason  for  the  disclosure.  He  wished  to  show  how  it  was  that  he  be- 
<^e  a  prophet,  and  to  explain  why  he  was  led  to  those  coivc^^Uot^^ 
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Eg3rpt  and  then  going  to  Assyria.     Such  conduct  the  prophet  felt 
be  not  merely  a  crime  but  a  blunder,  for,  whenever  the  Israelites  shoi 
forsake  one  of  these  great  empires,  the  other  would  become  indij 
and  would  take  revenge  for  the  neglect  inflicted  upon  it     But 
coquetting  with  powerful  neighbours — this  "  hiring  lovers  among 
nations," — was  sad  and  pitiable,  chiefly  because  it  showed  that  the  h< 
of  the  chosen  generation  no  longer  beat  true  to  its  God.     The  peoj 
had  forgotten  Him  who  ought  to  have  been  their  fortress  and  hig^j 
tower ;  and  their  forgetfulness  would  bring  its  chastisement 
had  slighted  One  whose  yoke  was  easy  and  whose  burden  was  light—] 
One  •*  who  bent  towards  them  and  gave  them  food" — and  they  wouUJ 
fall  by  their  own  counsels ;  they  would  pass  again  under  the  cruel 
minion  of  aliens,  returning  to  Egypt  and  eating  unclean  things  in  Aa^'. 
Syria.     Still  another  proof  of  Israel's  faithlessness  Hosea  laid  stress  | 
upon  in  his  preaching.     Was  it  not  wrong,  he  asked,  that  the  nation 
should  remain  separated  from  Judah,  its  brother  ?  Was  there  not  rebd-j 
lion  against  God,  disregard  of  His  purposes,  opposition  to  His  wil^ 
in  this  division  of  the  kingdom  ?  Were  not  the  ten  tribes  in  grievous 
fault  when  they  continued  to  foster  their  quarrel  with  the  house  and 
dynasty  of  David — the  house  which  the  Lord  had  blessed  ?   This,  the 
prophet  declared,  was  part  of  God's  indictment  of  the  subjects  of  the 
North,  "  They  have  set  up  kings,  but  not  by  Me  ;  they  have  made 
princes,  and  I  knew  it  not"    And  he  prayed  eagerly  for  the  healing' 
of  the  ancient  wound — the  drawing  together  again  of  those  who  had 
been  friends  in  youth,  but  who  had  stood  now  so  long  apart,  looking; 
askance  the  one  upon  the  other.     A  bright  vision  rose  before  him  even 
in  the  midst  of  his  griefs.     For  a  moment  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
glory  of  the  latter  days,  when  "  the  children  of  Israel  should  return 
and  seek  Jehovah  their  God  and  David  their  king." 

Such  was  the  country's  infidelity  towards  God — an  infidelity  which 
pierced  as  with  a  sharp  knife  the  heart  of  Hosea,  and  wounded  hink 
as  the  unstedfastness  of  Gomer  had  done.     But  this  was  not  the  whole 
of  his  message.     Over  against  the  fickle  and  unreliable  nation  he  saw 
standing  the  good  and  faith  fill  God,  and  he  had  much  to  tell  of  the 
divine  mercy  and  graciousness.    Like  his  own  clinging,  inextinguishable 
affection  for  his  wife  even  in  the  period  of  her  folly,  like  it,  but  purer  and 
stronger  and  more  persevenng — was  the  affection  of  the  Lord  Jehovah 
for  the  land  which  He  had  wedded  to  Himself,  and  of  which  He  was 
both  the  Father  and  the  Husband.     It  was  the  high  honour  of  Hosea 
that,  first  among  all  the  prophets,  he  was  prompted  to  call  the  feeling 
with  which  God  regarded  His  people  by  the  name  of  "  love."    None 
had  used  so  sweet  and  pregnant  a  word  before.     Joel  had  said  that 
the  Lord  was  "  gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger  and  of  great  kind- 
ness."    Amos  had  spoken  of  His  goodness  in  redeeming  the  childrea 
of  Israel  from  Egypt  and  in  planting  them  in  Canaan.     But  Hosea 
went  further  than  either  of  his  predecessors  had  done.     He  lit  upon 
a  treasure  which  they  had  not  been  permitted  to  find — he  discovered 
a  pearl  of  great  price — when  he  realized  that  the  chiefest  of  God's  per- 
fections^  the  very  glory  and  crown  of  His  character,  is  His  love^ 
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*re  some  of  the  words  which  this  old  preacher  put  into  the 
»  Lord,  "  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him ; "  and 
,  "I  will  heal  their  backslidings  ;  I  will  love  them  freely." 
y  it  was  upon  the  community  as  a  whole  rather  than  upon 
i  hearts  that  Hosea  thought  of  Jehovah  as  lavishing  this  best 
s  gifts.  He  concerned  himself  with  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
y  and  not  with  the  units  that  went  to  compose  it.  But,  be- 
stion,  a  window  was  opened  for  this  man  into  the  divine 
sn  he  saw  that  the  ruling  attribute  there  was  the  attribute  of 
e  like  that  whose  praises  an  apostle  was  to  sing  in  later  days, 
iffereth  long  and  is  kind,"  which  "  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity^ 
eth  in  the  truth,"  which  **beareth  all  things,  believeth  all 
►peth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,"  which  "never  faileth." 
ng  and  tender  love  of  God  had  followed  Israel  throughout 
history.  As  the  prophet  had  found  Gomer  in  the  time  of 
^  and  had  been  attracted  to  her  then,  so  Jehovah  had  found 
n  "  like  grapes  in  the  wilderness,"  and  had  taken  such  delight 
topic  as  a  traveller  might  take  in  the  luscious  fruit  which  he 
>vered  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  the  desert.  And  what 
the  changes  that  had  befallen  the  country  through  the  cent- 
ch  had  elapsed  since  Canaan  was  entered  but  tokens  of  the 
laid  for  it  ?  He  had  drawn  Ephraim,  not  with  the  violence 
an  unruly  animal,  but  "  with  the  cords  of  a  man  and  with 
love."  If  now  He  should  need  to  chastise  the  land  for  its 
of  faith  and  obedience,  as  Hosea  had  chastised  Gomer  when 
i  to  restore  her  immediately  to  her  wifely  position,  the  sorrow 
sent  in  infinite  compassion,  and  would  be  rendered  bright 
ous  by  the  goodness  and  mercy  which  shone  through  it. 
,  I  will  allure  her,  and  bring  her  into  the  wilderness,  and  speak 
)ly  unto  her.  And  I  will  give  her  her  vineyards  from  thence, 
alley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope ;  and  she  shall  sing  there 
days  of  her  youth,  and  as  in  the  day  when  she  came  up  out 
d  of  Egypt."  God's  affection  for  His  people  was  in  truth  an. 
affection.  He  hoped  against  hope,  when  they  went  on  in 
felt  that  He  could  not  abandon  them  to  utter  ruin.  His 
t  over  them.  "  How  can  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  How 
:  thee  away,  Israel  ?  My  heart  burns  within  Me  ;  I  am  over- 
1  s)rmpathy ;  I  will  not  execute  the  fierceness  of  Mine  anger  ; 
t  turn  to  destroy  thee."  These  were  the  thoughts  of  God 
sea  learned  in  the  time  of  his  sorrow,  when  he  was  taught 
the  emotions  of  his  own  breast  a  picture  of  the  feelings  that 
within  the  breast  of  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  These 
thoughts  of  God  which  he  preached  in  the  hearing  of  his 
en,  trying  thus  to  show  them  the  greatness  of  their  sin,  and 
hem  from  it  to  One  who  would  forgive  their  iniquities,  and 
d  their  diseases,  and  would  redeem  their  lives  from  destruc- 

:1  persisted  now  in  her  folly  and  disobedience,  she  was  with- 
e.     Amos  had  spoken  to  her  of  the  righteousness  and  jus 
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tice  of  God.     But  the  knowledge  that  God  is  sternly  righteous 
inflexibly  just  will  help  none  of  us.      But  Hosea  succeeded  Am< 
and  the  burden  of  Hosea's  message  was  this,  "  Grod  is  love  ;  He 
save  you  from  your  sins»  if  you  seek  His  forgiveness ;     He  will  not 
tain  His  anger  for  ever."      And  that  is  all  that  we  need.     This  re? 
ation  of  God  should  break  down  our  rebelliousness.     It  should  drii 
every  suspicious  thought  far  from  our  minds.     It  should  melt  us  int 
submission. 

It  is  only  a  fuller  disclosure  of  this  aspect  of  the  divine  chai 
which  has  been  given  us  in  the  person  and  work  and  death  of  J( 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.     When  Hosea  spoke  of  the  forgii 
love  of  Jehovah,  he  saw  the  day  of  the  Redeemer,  for  in  it 
compassion  has  but  taken  on  a  human  shape  and  come  near  to 
Let  us  hearken  then — it  will  be  our  wisdom  to  hearken — ^to  the  pit 
ing  entreaties  of  this  old  prophet.     He  prays  you  and  me,  as  he  praj 
Israel,  not  to  persist  in  our  strange  faithlessness  and  unbelief, 
asks  us  to  return  to  the  Lord  our  God.     And  he  tells  us  for  our 
couragement  that  God  will  abundantly  pardon  us,  and  will  rememt 
our  sins  against  us  no  more  for  ever. 


HAPPINESS   OF    A    GODLY    LIFR 
By  the  Rev.  G.  Anderson,  Seoni,  India. 

**  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  O  ye  righteous,"  is  the  language  of  the  ■ 
Psalmist,  and  his  words  are  echoed  by  the  apostle  Paul,  "  Rejoice  a  -■ 
the  Lord  always  ;  and  again,  I  say,  rejoice."     In  harmony  with  this 
oft-repeated  exhortation,   the  religion   of  some  Christians    is   difr- 
tinguished  by  its  sunshine  and  gladness ;  but,  unhappily,  for  the ' 
credit  of  our  most  holy  faith,  this  is  by  no  means  true  of  the  greater , 
part  of  them.     The  votaries  of  sensual  pleasure,  doubtless,  slander 
religious  men  when  they  speak  of  them  as  characterised  by  gloom  aad 
melancholy ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  the  godly  give  too 
much  occasion  for  their  reproach.     The  pleasures  of  religion  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  not 
been  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind ;  yet  are  they  far  more  satis- 
I'actory  than  the  mirth  of  the  world,  and  in  purity  and  elevation  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  it. 

Perhaps  one  great  reason  why  spiritual  men  do  not  experience 
more  spiritual  joy  is  that  they  fail  to  realise  the  fact  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  God  is  something  which  might  be  attained  in  a  very  high 
degree  even  in  this  life.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  of 
^'serving  God  here  and  enjoying  Him  hereafter,"  as  if  both  service 
and  enjoyment  did  not  belong  to  the  present  as  well  as  to  the  future 
state  of  being.  Toil  and  sorrow  are  spoken  of  as  what  may  be 
expected  in  this  life,  and  rest  and  happiness  as  postponed  very  mucli 
to  the  life  to  come.     Of  this  style  of  speaking  and  thinking  no  better 
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nple  could  perhaps  be  given  than  the  well-known  and  favourite 
n  *'  Art  thou  weary."  With  the  exception  of  one  clause  in  the 
verse,  "  Be  at  rest,"  there  is  nothing  in  the  hymn  which  could 
cate  the  attainment  of  even  such  a  degree  of  happiness  as  is 
crienced  by  worldly  men.  The  fourth  verse  deals  with  this  sub- 
more  explicitly  than  any  other  part  of  it : — 

•*  If  I  find  Him,  if  I  follow, 
What  His  guerdon  here  ? 
Many  a  sorrow,  many  a  labour, 
Many  a  tear." 

[t  would,  indeed,  be  folly  to  overlook  the  trials  and  sufferings  ot 
;  present  state  ;  but  it  is  far  greater  folly  to  brood  over  them,  and 
neglect  those  heavenly  joys,  the  realisation  of  which  is  so  well 
:ed  to  sustain  us  under  them,  and  even  to  enable  us  to  rejoice  in 
em.  It  is  a  profound  truth  that  "the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  our 
rcngth,"  and  we  need  to  have  our  hearts  filled  with  it,  so  that  we 
ay  be  stimulated  to  engage  with  alacrity  and  zeal  in  the  work  of  the 
3rd.  Doubtless  the  bliss  of  redeemed  men  and  of  holy  angels  lead 
lem  to  delight  in  doing  the  will  of  God.  Duty  and  privilege  are  in- 
rparably  connected,  and  they  are  both  essential  to  a  right  conception 
f  the  Christian  life  in  both  states  of  being. 

Christ  ^Yts  us  the  characteristics  of  the  blessed,  but  their  blessed- 
ess  is  not  postponed  to  the  future  state.  They  are  blessed  now,  and 
:  is  their  own  fault  if  they  do  not  realise  their  blessedness.  It  is 
jod*s  will  that  His  people  should  be  happy  as  well  as  holy ;  it  is  not 
ie,  but  sin,  that  makes  men  to  mourn.  The  best  of  men  have 
ometimes,  when  sorely  tried,  become  depressed,  and  in  the  Bible  we 
cad  some  of  their  lamentations  and  complaints.  These  were  written 
or  our  learning  that  we  might  see  what  others  have  had  to  bear,  and 
D  what  way  they  acted  in  the  time  of  distress.  Their  depression  and 
lespondency  are,  however,  to  be  guarded  against,  not  imitated, 
^dier  should  we  seek  to  attain  the  confidence  and  joy  which  were 
)ften  expressed  by  them  in  the  most  trying  circumstances,  and  to 
rhich  we  are  exhorted  by  Christ  Himself.  If  our  faith  were  only 
tronger  we  might  enjoy  far  more  happiness  than  we  do — we  might, 
o  to  speak,  enjoy  on  eaith  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

The  blessedness  of  the  glorified  does  not  depend  on  locality. 
ilere  residence  in  the  courts  of  heaven  could  not  produce  it,  nor 
wild  absence  from  them  destroy  it.  The  wicked  would  not  be  happy 
nren  m  heaven ;  holy  angels  have  not  their  happiness  diminished 
fhen  they  are  sent  to  this  world  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation. 
Even  on  earth  happiness  does  not  depend  wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  on 
fflything  external.  Many  of  those  who  have  all  the  physical  requisites 
for  happiness  are  most  wretched  and  miserable,  while  others  almost 
destitute  of  them  Jive,  as  it  were,  in  perpetual  sunshine.  Mere  resi- 
dence on  earth  and  absence  from  heaven  are  not  the  cause  of  the 
want  of  happiness  which  is  so  keenly  felt  by  many  of  God's 
children. 
The  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  is  the  ever-flowing  fountain  from 
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which  the  hosts  of  the  redeemed  derive  their  happiness,  and  tl 
knowledge  is  attainable  on  earth.  In  fact,  it  is  attained  in  soi 
measure  by  all  who  believe  in  the  name  of  Christ.  If  they  only  ma 
that  use  of  their  knowledge  which  they  might,  their  joy  in  God  woi 
be  greatly  increased.  Locally,  we  are  as  near  to  God  now  as  we« 
shall  be ;  for,  in  respect  of  His  essential  presence,  He  is  at  all  tin 
equally  present  everywhere.  If  at  any  time  we  fail  to  realise  fello 
ship  with  Him,  it  is  not  because  of  His  distance,  but  because  of  o 
want  of  spirituality.  To  know  God  is  to  see  Him,  for  He  is  invisA 
to  our  bodily  eyes.     This  is  eternal  life. 

Even  in  the  affairs  of  every-day  life  seeing  a  person  does  not  oo 
stitute  fellowship  with  him,  and  fellowship  is  attained  by  many  vi 
have  never  met  To  know  the  external  appearance  of  anyone  is 
small  matter  in  comparison  with  the  knowledge  of  his  character  ti 
disposition.  So  is  it  with  the  fellowship  of  heaven.  Whatever  ynSi 
raanifestion  of  the  glory  of  God  may  be  afforded  to  saints  in  hea?6 
that  of  itself  will  not  suffice  to  make  them  blessed.  They  are  blesK 
in  beholding  it,  because  they  know  God  in  Christ,  whose  glory  is  th« 
revealed  to  them.  Knowing  God  as  their  Father,  and  realising  d 
greatness  of  His  love  towards  them,  they  love  Him  above  all  creata 
gods,  and  they  sing  eternal  praise  to  Him  that  loved  them,  and  washe 
them  from  their  sins  in  His  own  blood.  They  know  the  triune  Go 
as  their  portion — the  source  of  their  joy  and  blessedness. 

The  bodily  presence  of  Christ  is  doubtless  a  source  of  delight  t 
those  who  are  favoured  with  it,  but  it  is  of  little  consequence  in  con 
parison  with  the  spiritual  knowledge  of  Him.  It  is  a  means  of  coo 
municating  knowledge  which  we  do  not  now  enjoy,  and  the  enjojrmaD 
of  it  shall  be  well  fitted  to  banish  all  unbelief  and  fear  from  those  wh 
know  Him.  And  yet,  after  all,  this  end  can  be  gained  apart  from  Hi 
bodily  presence  through  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  coul 
not  be  gained  without  that  teaching.  There  are  times  when  we  had 
in  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  even  in  the  present  state.  1 
this  were  our  constant  attainment — supposing  our  constitution  to  b 
<:apable  of  enduring  it — we  would  live  a  life  of  constant  blessednea 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  we  hope  to  enjoy  in  the  uppe 
sanctuary. 

The  chief  hindrance  in  the  way  of  our  realising  perfect  bliss  in  thi 
world  is  our  sinfulness  in  heart  and  conduct.  Sometimes  we  fail  t 
do  what  is  commanded,  sometimes  we  do  what  is  forbidden.  Tli 
result  is  that  our  conscience  becomes  burdened  with  a  sense  of  guill 
which  effectually  prevents  or  mars  that  joy  in  God  which  is  the  chie 
good  and  the  tmest  happiness  of  man.  In  proportion  to  the  tendei 
ness  of  the  conscience  will  be  the  sorrow  and  sadness  resultin 
from  sin.  The  thought  that  we  have  sinned  so  often  and  so  griei 
ously  tends  to  beget  in  us  doubt  of  God's  willingness  to  receive  us 
and  so  to  produce  despondency,  if  not  something  worse.  Ho^ 
utterly  was  the  confidence  towards  God  of  our  first  parents  broke 
when  they  sinned  ;  in  slavish  fear  they  vainly  tried  to  hide  themselvc 
from  Him.     In  this  their  sinful  posterity  have  all  along  followed  the 
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iple.  Only  when  we  are  brought  back  from  our  wanderings 
e  joy  of  God's  salvation  restored  to  us. 

:ifaaps  the  thought  of  sin  dwelling  in  us  as  an  ever-flowing  foun- 
of  evil  does  even  more,  than  a  sense  of  guilt  in  regard  to  particular 
1  actions,  to  destroy  our  peace.  We  are  apt  to  get  disheartened 
I  we  see  so  little  progress  in  the  divine  life.  Not  only  so,  sin  in 
leart  hinders  us  from  enjoying  as  we  might  the  bounties  of  God's 
idence,  leads  us  to  fret  and  murmur  at  anything  which  causes 
>mfort  or  pain,  and  generally  excites  a  spirit  of  rebellion  when  we 
Tossed  in  our  purposes.  We  are  too  ready  to  forget  that  God's 
is  not  only  always  just,  but  that  it  is  always  best     Sinful  passions 

within  us,  and  cause  us  grief  when  we  might   otherwise  be 

happy. 

may  be  that  our  peace  is  marred  by  our  being  called  to  perform 
ous  duties  or  to  endure  painful  trials.  We  think  it  hard  that  we 
Id  be  so  situated,  and  begin  to  envy  those  who  seem  to  have  an 
1  lot  So  long  as  we  cherish  this  spirit  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
appy.  The  trials  which  vex  and  worry  us  may  be  great  or  small, 
ent  or  x^ospective,  real  or  imaginary.  Some  afflictions  are  indeed 
L  to  bear,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  us  to  say  *^  Thy  will  be 
e."  These  are  not  usually  the  cause  of  our  greatest  vexation ;  or, 
)BSty  we  are  not  usually  disposed  to  fret  so  much  in  regard  to  them 

I  regard  to  things  which  are  in  reality  of  very  little  importance. 
m  great  trials  come  we  usually  make  up  our  minds  to  bear  them, 
especially  when  they  come  plainly  from  the  hand  of  God.  We 
ire  them  as  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father.  Small  troubles,  on 
other  hand,  come  upon  us  unawares,  and  find  us  unprepared ; 
des  which,  we  too  seldom  see  God's  hand  in  them.  What  we  see 
e  perversity  or  the  carelessness  of  men.  As  for  prospective  evils, 
Ji  do  so  much  to  produce  misery  among  men,  it  is  our  duty  to 

no  thought  for  the  morrow,  in  which  case  they  would  not  disturb 
peace. 

II  these  obstacles  to  the  enjo)maent  of  heavenly  blessedness  might 
armounted  by  the  realising  spiritual  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
Son  Jesus  Christ  Some  of  them  might  even  be  turned  into 
OS  of  acquiring  happiness.  Spiritual  knowledge  will  incline  us  to 
)ry  in  infirmities,"  will  stimulate  us  to  attempt,  and  enable  us  to 
mplish,  great  things  for  God,  and  to  submit  ourselves  to  His 
reign  disposal  without  any  condition  or  reservation.  Thus  would 
will  become  our  will^  and,  inasmuch  as  His  will  is  always  realised, 
dentity  of  our  will  with  His  would  secure  that  we  should  always 

our  will  realised,  and  so  we  would  be  perfectly  happy. 
Ten  in  respect  of  sin,  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  is  capable 
fectually  overcoming  every  obstacle  to  our  happiness.  We  ought, 
sd,  to  be  ashamed  and  grieved  because  of  our  sinfulness ;  but,  to 
ice  this,  we  have  the  joy  of  forgiveness  and  acceptance,  and  the 
ed  assurance  that  He  who  has  begun  the  good  work  in  us  will 
le  time  complete  it.  In  this  respect  there  is  greater  resemblance 
een  the  experience  of  the  glorified  and  that  which  we  might 
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responsibility  to  God,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  advancement  of  His 
glory,  just  as  much  as  when  he  is  engaged  in  distinctively  religious  >^^'^ 
duties.     All   men  are  under  God's   moral  government,  as  citizens^  ^^' 
no  less  than  as  church-members,  and  so  they  ought  to  act  under  a  sens^^  ^ 
of  their  responsibility  to  Him.     Where  this  is  entirely  forgotten,  an^,  ^ 
men  use  their  political  rights  simply  for  selfish,  or  party,  or  sectaria^^^,     ± 
ends,  the  surest  foundations  of  a  stable  government  wiU  soon  becoir^ 
undermined.     The  supremacy  of  conscience — and  of  conscience  en. 
lightened  and  guided  by  God's  Word — in  every  action  of  the  individua/ 
life,  is  the  only  stable  foundation  of  social  order.     This  is  a  irufA 
that  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on,  at  a  time  when  not  only  the  area 
of  political  power  is  being  extended,  but  when  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the  dominant  factor  in  the  settlement  of  all 
questions.     The  voice  of  the  people,  if  it  conflicts  with  the  moral  order 
to  which  conscience  bears  witness,  and  which  is  exhibited  to  us  in 
the  Bible,  can  only  lead  astray.      Vox  populi  is  not  always  wx  da. 
"  Was  the  voice  of  the  people,"  as  one  has  well  written,  **  the  voice  of 
God,  when  in  Moses'  absence  they  required  Aaron  to  make  them  a 
golden   calf  for  a  god  ?      Or,  when   led  on   by  the   demagogue, 
Demetrius,  they  shouted,  'Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians?'    Or, 
when  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests,  led  blindfold  by  them,  they 
cried,  *  Crucify  Him  ? '     The  politicians  of  this  world  eagerly  debate 
the  question  how  best  to  secure  a  fair  representation  of  the  people's 
voice,  whether  by  individuals,  or  by  interests,  fairly  balanced.    A 
question,  doubtless,  not  to  be  put  aside.     But  the  Christian  sees  a 
question  deeper  far  than  these  :  not  how  to  obtain  most  fairly  an  ex- 
pression of  the  people's  will,  but  how  that  will  should  truly  represent 
the  will  of  God.  There  is  no  other  question  at  last  than  this." 

It  is  not  only  this  supremacy  of  conscience  that  must  be  insisted  on. 
The  Churches  are  acting  quite  within  their  own  proper  province,  in  giving 
counsel  as  to  the  treatment  any  question  should  receive  at  the  hands 
of  the  people.  Such  counsel  has  been  given  by  the  different 
churches,  in  the  resolutions  adopted  as  the  result  of  their  discussions 
on  this  matter.     What  has  it  been  ? 

Both  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  have 
anew  declared  that  they  regard  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment 
as  necessary  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  country.  But,  while  they  arc 
at  one  in  demanding  this,  it  is  on  somewhat  different  grounds.  PriO' 
cipal  Rainy  maintains  that  this  demand  is  the  legitimate  outcome  of 
the  Protest  and  Claim  of  Right,  which  was  presented  to  the  civH 
power  by  the  Free  Church  at  the  Disruption.  "  It  always  seemed  * 
wonderful  thing  to  him,  that  any  one  could  doubt  that  to  propose  the 
termination  of  the  existing  connection  between  Church  and  State ^ 
a  clear  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Protest"  When  it  ^ 
asked,  why  this  "  clear  application  "  of  its  principles  was  not  made*^ 
the  outset,  his  answer  is  that  not  until  1874  did  matters  assume  such 
an  aspect  or  get  into  such  a  condition,  as  to  make  this  application 
needful.  Now,  what  took  place  in  1874  that  so  changed  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  as  to  make  a  disestablishment  programme  essential  '^ 
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efibrt  to  do  so  will  be  amply  repaid  in  happiness  attained  in  the  pro- 
motion of  spirituality  and  in  increase  of  holiness. 

Possibly  some  may  think  that  all  this,  though  good  in  theory,  is 
unattainable  in  practice,  at  least  by  those  who  have  much  to  try  them. 
If  so,  what  is  the  reason  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  religion  of  too  many 
of  us  is  too  much  confined  to  theory  ?  Did  not  Paul  sometimes 
realise  it  ?  Are  any  of  us  more  sorely  tried  than  he  was  ?  Has  it 
not  been  realised  over  and  over  again  by  martyrs  and  confessors,  and 
by  men  and  women  whose  names  are  unknown  to  fame  ?  All  the 
doctrines  of  religion  are  theories,  but  not  inoperative  ones,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  minds  in  a  right  attitude  towards  God. 

Even  admitting  that  what  has  been  indicated  is  not  fully  attainable 
in  this  life,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  strive  to  attain  it. 
It  shall  be  attained  by  all  believers,  at  all  events,  in  the  life  to  come. 
Ixt  us  realise  as  much  of  it  as  we  can,  and  as  soon  as  we  can.  It  is 
our  sin  that  we  do  not  attain  it,  and  we  must  not  excuse  one  sin  by 
urging  another.  As  we  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus 
Christ,  we  do  make  progress  in  holiness,  and  all  who  are  truly  holy 
are  blessed  A  life  of  piety  is  a  blessed  life,  and  is  the  beginning  of 
that  life  of  blessedness  which  shall  never  end. 
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In  the  review  of  the  recent  ecclesiastical  gatherings  in  our  last  number, 
space  was  not  found  for  any  reference  to  this  question  of  Disestab< 
lishment  which  was  largely  discussed  in  them.  An  indication  was 
given  of  the  different  positions  which  had  been  taken  up  by 
the  opposing  parties.  The  different  sections  of  the  Church  have 
taken  their  side,  and  the  conflict,  if  not  a  protracted,  will  be  a  keen 
one,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  excite  bitter  feelings.  The  matter  is  to 
be  pressed  forward  in  the  arena  of  politics,  and  is  likely  to  receive 
great  prominence  at  the  approaching  general  election.  It  is  here 
indeed  that  the  battle  is  to  be  fought,  for  it  is  accepted  now 
as  a  maxim  in  our  political  administration,  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  clearly  and  firmly  expressed  must  decide  in  every  question. 
The  agencies,  both  ecclesiastical  and  non-ecclesiastical,  that  seek  the 
dissolution  of  the  connection  between  Church  and  State,  are  putting 
forward  their  strength  to  secure  parliamentary  candidates  who  shall 
pledge  themselves  to  further  this  project,  and  in  connection  with  the 
Established  Church,  Defence  Associations  are  being  formed  all  over 
the  country  to  diffuse  information  on  the  question  with  a  view  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  those  opposing  agencies.  Papers  on  this 
question  have  appeared  in  some  of  our  most  popular  and  influential 
periodicals  by  those  who  occupy  high  positions  in  the  political  world, 
such  as  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome  on  the  one 
side,  and  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  on  the  other.     Reference  is  being 
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continually  made  to  it  in  the  political  speeches  that  are  being  d 
livered  up  and  down  the  country.  The  Bill  of  Mr.  Dick  Peddte 
did  much  to  give  it  this  prominence,  and  though  it  has  passed  oi 
of  sight,  without  a  tear  of  regret  at  its  departure  even  by  the  frienc 
of  the  movement,  the  matter  is  still  being  pressed  in  the  House  i 
Commons.  New  tactics  are  to  be  adopted.  What  is  now  to  b 
sought — is  not  to  get  a  Bill  passed,  to  the  details  of  which  many  ol 
jections  are  sure  to  be  raised,  but  to  get  the  Legislature  committe 
to  the  principle — that  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  ought  t 
take  place  in  Scotland.  Notice  of  a  resolution  in  which  this  is  th 
object  sought,  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Cameron,  M.  P.,  for  next  sessioi 
of  Parliament  If  such  a  resolution  should  be  carried,  an  Act  fo 
carrying  it  into  effect  and  detailing  the  method  in  which  this  is  to  b 
done,  would  thereafter  be  formed  and  presented.  The  question  thei 
as  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  Established  Church,  in  its  presen 
connection  with  the  State,  is  left  to  the  determination  of  the  pK>pula 
vote.  The  appeal  of  those  who  seek  its  overthrow  in  this  characte 
is  to  the  people  in  their  capacity  as  citizens,  or  electors,  and  to  th 
rulen  they  may  choose  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  State.  The 
who  defend  the  existing  arrangement  on  the  other  hand,  take  thei 
stand  upon  the  principle  of  national  religion,  and  while  claiming  tha 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  on  their  side,  seek  to  warn  all  of  wha 
they  apprehend  will  be  the  consequences  of  dissolving  all  connectioi 
between  Church  and  State.  This  transference  of  the  conflict  froB 
the  ecclesiastical  into  the  political  sphere,  was  from  the  very  natiu* 
of  the  case  inevitable,  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  ii 
any  way  be  mixed  up  with  political  partizanship.  The  influence  c 
this  partizan  spirit  was  only  too  manifest  in  the  discussions  of  the  qua 
tion  in  the  recent  ecclesiastical  meetings.  There  is  an  effort  to  identif 
the  maintenance  of  national  religion  with  the  interests  of  Consei 
vatism  in  politics,  and  to  commit  the  Liberal  party  to  the  prosecutioi 
of  the  Disestablishment  movement.  The  maintenance  of  the  Kirl 
is  not  unlikely  to  become  a  party  cry  at  coming  elections,  if  indee< 
it  may  not  be  said  to  have  become  this  already.  Some  have  en 
jjressed  their  conviction  that  this  is  one  of  those  questions  whicl 
should  be  lifted  out  of  the  sphere  of  party  politics,  and  because  g 
this,  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment  to  the  party  with  which  the 
have  hitherto  been  identified,  has  been  called  in  question.  Thi 
affords  an  example  of  the  danger  arising  of  putting  the  interests  of 
party  before  almost  anything  else.  This,  indeed,  is  a  feature  of  th* 
political  life  of  the  present  day — what  has  been  well  designated  th 
"  despotism  of  party  " — which,  if  it  is  not  kept  within  limits,  may  yc 
work  great  mischief.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  words  c 
the  famous  American  statesman,  Daniel  Webster,  in  regard  to  thi 
point — "  When  party  spirit  carries  men  so  far  that  they  will  not  in 
quire  into  men  and  measures  that  are  placed  before  them  for  thei 
sanction  and  support,  but  will  only  inquire  to  what  party  the  mei 
belong,  or  what  party  recommends  the  measure,  that  is  a  state  o 
things  which  is  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  a  free  government 
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And  in  another  production  of  his,  we  find  the  same  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  this  way:  "Party  spirit  ....  when  it  gains  such  an 
ascendancy  in  men's  minds  as  leads  them  to  substitute  party  for 
country,  to  seek  no  ends  but  party  ends,  no  approbation  but  party 
approbation,  and  to  fear  no  reproach  or  contumely  so  that  there  be 
no  party  dissatisfaction,  not  only  alloys  the  true  enjoyment  of  our 
institutions,  but  weakens  every  day  the  foundations  on  which  they 
stand."     The  members  of  a  party,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be 
allowed  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  even  upon  the  measures  it 
may  adopt,  and  shape  their  conduct  in  harmony  with  the  conviction 
anived  at,  if  any  true  freedom  in  the  political  sphere  is  to  be  enjoyed 
at  alL     One  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  disloyal  to  the  party  with  which 
he  may  identify  himself,  if  in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  he  finds 
himself  unable  to  approve  of  a  policy  in  relation  to  any  question 
which  it  may  pursue.     To  take  up  the  attitude  of  blind  unquestion- 
ing allegiance  to  a  party  and  its  leaders,  is  to  sell  our  birth-right  of 
li'eedom  in  the  political  sphere,  just  as  much  as  submission  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome  would  be  in  the  spiritual*  and  ecclesiastical.     The 
making  of  this  question,  about  the  connection  between  Church  and 
State,  one  of  mere  party  politics,  will,  in  many  cases,  prevent  its 
real  issues  from  being  understood  or  realised.     Many  will  share  the 
feeling  expressed  by  Dr.  Donald  Fraser  of  London,  in  his  article  on 
the  subject  in  the  current  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review:  "It  is 
with  something  like  a  feeling  of  shame  that  we  hear  of  the  venerable 
name  of  the  Church  being  bandied  about  in  the  rude  uproar  of  can- 
didate's meetings,  and  look  forward  to  its  being  tossed  to  and  fro, 
amid  the  jangle  and  excitement  of  a  Parliament  election.     Shabby 
treatment  for  the  Kirk,  it  seems  to  us,  and  an  unhappy  business  for 
the  country."     It  is  not,  however,  the  discussion  of  the  question  that 
we  deprecate,  but  the  discussion  of  it  on  party  lines. 

Since  such  a  question  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  people,  it  is 
surely  an  incumbent  duty  of  the  Churches,  as  the  guardians  of  their 
spiritual  welfare,  to  give  them  what  light  and  direction  they  can  to 
enable  them  to  decide  rightly.  The  Protestant  Churches  put  forward 
no  claim  to  a  right  to  dictate  to  the  people  as  to  how  they  ought  to 
act  in  their  civil  capacity,  but  still  they  ought  to  set  before  them 
plainly  and  clearly  the  principles  by  which  their  conduct  ought  to  be 
r^ulated,  and  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them.  It  is  a  truth 
that  needs  to  be  much  emphasised,  that  men  in  the  exercise  of  their 
political  rights  and  privileges  are  accountable  to  God.  We  are  too 
much  in  tlie  habit  of  regarding  some  spheres  of  action  as  secular,  and 
imagining  that  in  them  the  obligations  that  rest  upon  us  in  other 
spheres  to  act  in  a  religious  God-fearing  spirit,  have  no  force.  This 
arises  from  a  misconception  of  the  all-pervading,  all-dominating  nature 
of  the  truly  religious  spirit.  To  the  Christian  the  rule  is, 
"Whether  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do^  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God."  Everything  becomes  sacred  in  a  sense  to  him  who  lives 
according  to  this  rule,  because  he  carries  a  religious  spirit  into  every- 
thing.    He  gives  his  vote  at  the  polling-booth  under  a  sense  of  his 
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responsibility  to  God,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  advancement  of  Hit 
glory,  just  as  much  as  when  he  is  engaged  in  distinctively  religious 
duties.  All  men  are  under  God's  moral  government,  as  citizens 
no  less  than  as  church-members,  and  so  they  ought  to  act  under  a  sense 
of  their  responsibility  to  Him.  Where  this  is  entirely  forgotten,  and 
men  use  their  political  rights  simply  for  selfish,  or  party,  or  sectariar 
ends,  the  surest  foundations  of  a  stable  government  wiU  soon  become 
undermined.  The  supremacy  of  conscience — and  of  conscience  en- 
lightened and  guided  by  God's  Word — in  every  action  of  the  individual 
life,  is  the  only  stable  foundation  of  social  order.  This  is  a  truth 
that  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on,  at  a  time  when  not  only  the  area 
of  political  power  is  being  extended,  but  when  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the  dominant  factor  in  the  settlement  of  all 
questions.  The  voice  of  the  people,  if  it  conflicts  with  the  moral  order 
to  which  conscience  bears  witness,  and  which  is  exhibited  to  us  in 
the  Bible,  can  only  lead  astray.  Vox  populi  is  not  always  vox  dei. 
"  Was  the  voice  of  the  people,"  as  one  has  well  written,  **  the  voice  of 
God,  when  in  Moses'  absence  they  required  Aaron  to  make  them  a 
golden  calf  for  a  god  ?  Or,  when  led  on  by  the  demagogue, 
Demetrius,  they  shouted,  '  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  ? '  Or, 
when  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests,  led  blindfold  by  them,  they 
cried,  *  Crucify  Him  ? '  The  politicians  of  this  world  eagerly  debate 
the  question  how  best  to  secure  a  fair  representation  of  the  people's 
voice,  whether  by  individuals,  or  by  interests,  fairly  balanced.  A 
question,  doubtless,  not  to  be  put  aside.  But  the  Christian  sees  a 
question  deeper  far  than  these  :  not  how  to  obtain  most  fairly  an  ex 
pression  of  the  people's  will,  but  how  that  will  should  truly  represent 
the  will  of  God.  There  is  no  other  question  at  last  than  this." 

It  is  not  only  this  supremacy  of  conscience  that  must  be  insisted  on. 
The  Churches  are  acting  quite  within  their  own  proper  province,  in  giving 
counsel  as  to  the  treatment  any  question  should  receive  at  the  hands 
of  the  f)eople.  Such  counsel  has  been  given  by  the  difiFereni 
churches,  in  the  resolutions  adopted  as  the  result  of  their  discussion; 
on  this  matter.     What  has  it  been  ? 

Both  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  have 
:mew  declared  that  they  regard  Disestablishment  and  Disendowmeni 
as  necessary  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  country.  But,  while  they  art 
at  one  in  demanding  this,  it  is  on  somewhat  different  grounds.  Prin 
cipal  Rainy  maintains  that  this  demand  is  the  legitimate  outcome  oi 
the  Protest  and  Claim  of  Right,  which  was  presented  to  the  civi! 
power  by  the  Free  Church  at  the  Disruption.  "  It  always  seemed  a 
wonderful  thing  to  him,  that  any  one  could  doubt  that  to  propose  the 
termination  of  the  existing  connection  between  Church  and  State  was 
a  clear  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Protest."  When  it  is 
asked,  why  this  "  clear  application  "  of  its  principles  was  not  made  at 
the  outset,  his  answer  is  that  not  until  1874  did  matters  assume  such 
an  aspect  or  get  into  such  a  condition,  as  to  make  this  application 
needful.  Now,  what  took  place  in  1874  that  so  changed  the  condi 
tion  of  affairs,  as  to  make  a  disestablishment  programme  essential  tc 
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the  carrying  out  of  the  principles  of  the  Protest  ?     It  was  the  act 
abolishing  patronage  and  vesting  the  people  with  the  right  of  choos- 
ing their  own  ministers — an  Act,  which,  we  venture  to  say  without  any 
hesitation,  had  it  been  passed  before  1843,  would  have  prevented  the 
Disruption  altogether.     This  is  but  a  sorry  foundation  on  which  to 
rest  a  policy  that  may  have  very  grave  issues.     But  let  us  grint  to  the 
Principal  that  these  Disruption  principles  do  require  the  termination 
of  the  existing  connection  between  Church  and  State.     Do  they  not, 
then,  require  the  formation  of  a  better  and  more  Scriptural  connec- 
tion :  for  the  leaders  of  the  Disruption,  it  is  well  known,  were  any- 
thing but  Voluntaries  ?     The  way  in  which  the  astute  Principal  gets 
over  this  difficulty  is  so  characteristic  as  to  be  worthy,  on  this  ground 
at  least,  of  special  attention.     **  As  to  the  question  as  to  their  being 
bound  to  do  it  in  connection  with  imposing  re-establishment,  pre- 
sumably for  themselves,  that  simply  meant  that  they  were  bound  to 
renounce  the  lessons  which  the  Disruption  had  taught  them — which 
their  whole  experience  had  taught  them,  as  to  the  position  which  it 
were  best  for  the  Church  of  Christ  to  occupy  in  their  day  and  in  their 
country.*'     He  regarded  all  such  projects,  **  as  embodying  an  effort 
to  commit  the  Free  Church,  and  to  embark  all  that  God  had  given 
them  ot  power  and  influence,  of  spiritual  life  and  strength,  to  commit 
it  all  and  embark  it  all  in  the  hopeless  struggle  in  which  now  the 
Established  Church  was  involved.     That  was  to  say,  the  cause  was  to 
take  up  arms  for  the  defence  in  this  country  of  a  privileged  posi- 
tion against  the  strongest  forces  of  the  time^  and  to  do  what  they 
could  to  promote  the  dangerous  delusion  that  this  was  the  way  in 
which,  in  their  circumstances,  they  would  express  national  adherence 
to  Christianity."     He  thinks  that  "  the  strongest  forces  of  the  time  " 
J^e  against  the  continued  existence  of  Established  Churches,  and 
thereiore  he  is  willing  to  abandon  the  principle  that  finds  its  expres- 
sion and  embodiment  in  them.     There  is  no  saying  where  he  and  his 
<  hurch  may  yet  find  themselves,  if  they  are  not  able  to  shake  off  this 
f^ar  of  the  **  strongest  forces  of  the  time."     If  Elijah  had  shaped  his 
J^Hcy  in  Israel  in  the  same  way  as  this  modern  ecclesiastical  leader, 
by  taking  care  not  to  place  himself  in  antagonism  to  the  '*  strongest 
forces  of  the  time,"  he  would  have  become  a  worshipper  of  BaaL 
The  power  that  is  on  the  side  of  truth,  whether  it  be  in  the  majority  or 
^^  a  minority  will  always  in  the  end  be  seen  to  be  greater  than  all  the 
|orces  that  may  be  opposed  to  it.     A  conviction  of  being  in  the  right 
's  to  be  sought,  far  more  than  to  have  the  "  strongest  forces  of  the 
time "  on  our  side. 

**  They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak  ; 
They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse, 
leather  than  in  silence  shrink 
From  the  truths  they  needs  must  think  ; 
They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three, " 

'^he  position  thus  assumed  by  the  Free  Church  is  one  that  is  not 
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based  upon  any  intelligible  principle,  but  upon  an  interpretation  c 
ber  past  history  and  contendings,  which  appears  to  us  more  ingeniou 
than  truthful.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  some  should  be  foun< 
in  the  Free  Church  who,  desiring  disestablishment,  are  yet  dissatis 
fied  with  such  a  policy,  and  who  wish  honestly  and  openly  to  breal 
with  the  past,  and  put  themselves  on  this  question  in  line  with  tlu 
United  Presbyterian  Church  on  purely  voluntary  ground.  Professoi 
Lindsay  of  Glasgow  was  the  leader  of  this  party  at  the  last  Assembly. 
The  motto  of  those  who  occupy  this  ground  is  that  of  rdigUm 
equality.  This  phrase  gives  indication  of  the  political  character 
which  this  contest  has  assumed.  When  it  was  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  the  ecclesiastical  sphere,  the  watchword  of  those  who 
advocated  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  was  voluntaryism^  but 
now  it  is  that  of  religious  equality.  Both  terms  are  misleading,  and 
require  explanation.  By  voluntaryism  was  not  simply  meant  that 
the  Christian  ministry  was  primarily  to  be  supported  by  the  free-will 
offerings  of  the  Christian  people.  This  can  be  held  quite  con- 
sistently with  the  belief  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  State  to 
express  its  allegiance  to  Christ  as  King  of  kings  by  not  only  counte- 
nancing the  Church,  but  also  by  giving  of  its  substance  for  the 
furtherance  of  its  work.  Voluntaryism  would  deny  to  a  Christian 
State — if  it  grants  that  such  a  thing  is  possible — the  right  to  express 
allegiance  to  Christ  in  any  way  in  its  corporate  capacity.  And  by 
"religious  equality"  is  not  meant  that  none  are  to  be  subjected  to 
any  civil  disabilities  simply  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions.  If 
that  were  all  covered  by  the  phrase,  little  fault  would  be  found  with 
the  advocates  of  it ;  but,  as  the  motto  of  this  party — though  it  seems 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  this — it  really  means  a  great  deal  more. 
It  means  that  the  State  has  no  power,  and  no  right,  to  single  out  the 
true  religion,  and  to  bestow  upon  it  any  mark  of  special  favour.  It 
ought  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  neutrality  and  indifference  towards 
all  religions,  whether  they  be  true  or  false,  and  leave  them  in  the 
work  of  propagating  their  principles,  entirely  to  their  own  resources. 
It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  view  of  the  State  underlying  both 
phrases,  voluntaryism  and  religious  equality,  when  they  are  thus 
understood,  is  the  same.  It  is  regarded  as  stepping  beyond  its  own 
proper  province  when  it  takes  anything  at  all  to  do  with  religion. 
Now,  wherever  this  view  of  the  State  has  been  obtained,  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  it  has  not  been  from  the  Bible.  The  doctrine  is  so 
written  in  the  page  of  Inspiration  that  he  who  runs  may  read  it :  that 
all  things  have  been  put  under  subjection  to  Christ  as  Mediator ;  and 
that  without  the  practical  recognition  of  this  subjection,  neither  com- 
munities nor  individuals  can  prosper.  Rather  a  curious  exposition 
of  this  Bi  )le  doctrine  was  given  by  Professor  Lindsay  in  his  speech  on 
this  question  in  the  late  Free  Assembly.  It  is  taken  from  the  writings 
of  Vinet,  the  famous  Swiss  divine,  and  he  evidently  adopts  it  as 
his  own.  "  The  headship  of  Christ  over  nations  !"  "  Yes,  I 
can  accept  that,  and  what  it  is  that  it  means  when  stripped  from 
local  associations.      It  means  this,   that  there  is   such  a  thing  as 
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oooscknce  embodied  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  there  is  such 

a  thing  as  conscience  embodied  in  the  lives  of  individual  men, 

a  realm  of  conscience,  and  the  State  is  to  be  subject  to  Christ, 

inasmuch  as  when  it  recognises  that  realm  before  it  in  individuals 

it  is  to  say,  that  is  the  limit  which  I,  as  a  State,  dare  not  pass. 

There  must  be   freedom   of  conscience  recognised  by  the  State, 

and  that  was  the  perennial  way  in  which  they  could  put  the  old 

historical   maxim    of   the    headship  of  Christ  over  the  nations." 

If  this  is  a  sample  of  the  expositions  of  the  Scottish  Theology  with 

which  the   students  of  the  Free  College  of  Glasgow  are  favoured, 

their  understanding  of  it  must  be  of  a  very  limited  description.      It 

reminds  one  of  the  common  saying,  about  the  drama  ot  Hamlet,  with 

Hamlet  himselt  left  out     That  God  alone  is  "  lord  of  the  conscience," 

and  that  no  civil  power,  and  no  ecclesiastical  power  either,  has  the 

right  to  command  it,  is  most  assuredly  one  of  those  principles  which 

were  nobly  vindicated  at  the  Reformation;  but  to  say  that  Christ's 

Headship  over  the  nations  means  nothmg  more  than  this,  is  simply  to 

bring  confusion  into  the  theological  sphere,  and  to  shut  one's  eyes 

against  plain  historical  lacts.     This  doctrine  of  Christ's  Headship  is 

foundtd  upon  the  fact,  not  only  "that   there  is  such  a  thing  as 

conscience  embodied  in  the  life  of  a  nation,"  but  that  there  is  a 

national   conscience,    and     national     responsibility    to    Christ    as 

Mediator.     There  is  implied  in  it,  that  nations  in  their  corporate 

capaaty  are  under  subjection  to  Christ,  and  that  far-reaching  results 

will  flow  from  the  attitude  which  they  take  up  toward  Him  and  His 

caust.    It  is  the  embodiment  of  this   doctrine,  with   the  human 

ifloperfections  that  attach  to  all  earthly  things,  that  is  found  in  the 

constitution  given  to  Church  and  State  in  this  country,  at  the  era  of  the 

Relomiation.     This  ideal  of  the   State,  which  is  exhibited  by  the 

advocates  of  so-called  religious  equality,  is  not  only  unscriptural,  but 

utterly  impracticable.     It  is  not  possible  for  the  State,  any  more  than 

the  individual,  to  occupy  a  position  of  entire  neutrality  toward  the 

cause  of  Christ.     The  pregnant  saying  of  Christ  has  a  wider  applica- 

to  than  to  individuals  :  **  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me, 

^d  he    that  £athereth   net  with   me  scattereth  abroad."      There 

oust,  moreover,   be    a    modus  vivendi  of  some  kind  established 

^^een  the  State  and  all  the  institutions,  civil  or  sacred,  existing  in  the 

<fetricr  over  which  its  power  extends.     Without  this,  there  will  soon  be 

contusion.     Is  it  not,  too,  suicidal  policy  on  the  part  of  any  State  not 

toiosier  those  institutions  which  prove  themselves  conducive  to  the 

n^intenance  ol  order,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  people's  well- 

Wng  ?     The  diffusion  of  true  religion  in  any  country  will  ever  tend  to 

cstrllish  civil  authority,  and  secure  a  hearty  obedience  to  it,  in  all 

Jawiul  commands.     And   in    the   State   giving  countenance    to  it, 

^here  is  nothing  really  in  conflict  with  political  justice  or  equity.     It 

''light  with  equal  truth  be  said  that  there  was  a  violation  of  this 

tainted  principle   of  political    justice   in   compulsory  vaccination, 

^ause  on  the  ground  of  conscience  some  object  to  this  practice. 

'The  conscience,"  as  has  been  well   said,  "  is  affected  by  other 
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things  beside  religion,  so  that  if  the  plea  is  admitted  that  no  tax  can 
be  rightly  imposed  against  which  individuals,  or  even  classes  of  thc 
community^  may  have  conscientious  scruples,  you  sweep  away  at 
once  the  entire  system  of  taxation."*  It  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  on  any  government  on  the  line  of  this  principle  carried  to 
its  logical  issue.  Even  many  who  advocate  it,  do  not  realise  what 
would  be  the  consequences  of  its  rigid,  thorough,  application  to  the 
administration  of  our  own  civil  affairs.  It  would  be  interesting,  for 
example,  that  we  should  know  whether  there  is  really  to  be  a  fair 
field  and  no  favour.  "  Is  it  to  be  equality  for  all  religions  and  no 
religion  at  all,  or  is  it  equality  for  Protestants  or  only  among  Presby- 
terians ?  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn,  or  is  there  to  be  any  line  ? 
For  example,  is  the  Treaty  of  Union  to  be  repealed  ?  And  what  Is 
to  be  done  with  the  Acts  which  secure  the  Protestant  succession  to  the 
throne  ?  "t  An  Act  dissolving  the  present  connection  between  Church 
and  State,  would  only  be  a  very  little  of  what  this  principle  would 
demand,  if  it  be  accepted  as  a  guide.  It  would  go  to  the  very  roots 
of  our  civil  constitution  and  work  a  complete  change.  We  do  not 
say  that  all  who  take  up  this  popular  cry  about  "  religious  equality  " 
would  be  prepared  for  such  sweeping  changes,  but  still  they  are  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  principle  they  have  professedly  adopted. 

Another  thing  which  they  who  insist  upon  Disestablishment 
set  before  the  people,  to  induce  them  to  act  in  harmony  with 
their  views,  is  the  hope  that  in  this  way  union  among  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  may  be  attained.  This 
is  one  of  the  main  arguments  in  favour  of  it,  that  is  adduced  in  the 
recent  contributions  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Lome,  to  the  growing 
literature  on  this  subject.  The  "  privileged  position  "  which  the 
Established  Church  enjoys  is  regarded  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
this  union,  and  its  removal  from  this  position  would,  it  is  thought, 
facilitate  it.  In  Lord  Aberdeen's  scheme,  the  endowments  would 
still  be  retamed  for  the  maintenance  of  religious*  ordinances,  and  given 
to  those  who  re  [uired  them,  and  were  willing  to  avail  themselves  of 
them.  But  it  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  union  thus  attained, 
involves  the  abandonment  of  the  ideal  of  Church  and  State  which  ha^ 
been  handed  down  to  us,  as  a  precious  heritage  from  the  Relormation 
times.  A  new  start  will  be  made  in  our  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  but  it  will  be  on  different  lines,  and  in  a  different  direction, 
from  what  it  has  been  in  the  best  and  brightest  periods  of  our  p)ast 
The  continuity  of  our  national  history  from  this  point  of  view,  will  be 
broken.  If  we  were  convinced  that  the  men  of  might,  in  intellect  and 
piety,  to  whose  noble  exertions  under  God  we  owe  our  civil  and 
religious,  privileges,  in  cherishing  such  an  ideal,  were  mistaken  in 
their  interpretations  of  God's  will,  we  would  hail  such  a  new  departure 
with  delight.  But  this  conviction  is  not  ours,  and  we  cannot  but  re 
gret  to  see  so  many  efforts  to  make  the  realisation  of  this  ideal  more 
difficult.     "  It  may  not  be  altogether  useless,"  a  recent  writer  has 

*  *'The  E«;tablisliment  Principles  Defended."  By  the  Rev,  W.  Balfour,  p.  196- 
t  Lord  Balfour  in  Forinightty  Reysinv^  August,  1885. 
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said,   "  to  suggest  that  if  the  ability  and  ingenuity  which  are  now 

employed  in  justifying  and  pressing  the  policy  of  demolition  were 

turned  to  the  devising  of  a  plan  of  reconstruction  and  comprehension, 

the  result  would  be  more  quickly  and  easily  arrived  at,  and  much 

more  worthy  of  the  support  of  a  people  with  such  historical  traditions 

and  associations  as  the  Scotch."* 

The  Established  Church  stands  before  the  country,  claiming  its 
support  as  an  expression  of  the  nation's  allegiance  to  Christ.     It 
claims  the  endowments  as  a  gift  bestowed  upon  it  to  further  the 
religious  welfare  of  the  people,  and  regards  the  alienation  of  them  to 
any  secular  object  as  nothing  less  than  sacrilege.     In  the  able,  lucid, 
and  high-toned  speech  with  which  Principal  Tulloch  moved  the  de- 
liverance of  last  assembly  on  this  question,  there  occurs jthis  passage: 
"  We  cannot  give  up  the  principle  of  national  religion,  or  parley  with 
assaults  on  that  principle.     Presbyterianism  is  dear  to  us,  and  all  that 
is  grand  and  heroic  in  its  traditions.     It  is  the  natural  form  of  the 
national  religion  of  Scotland,  and  we  value  it  deeply ;  but  it  is  not 
more  valuable  or  more  a  principle  to  the  historic  Church  of  Scotland 
than  that  of  national  religion,  that  the  God  whom  we  serve  is  Head 
and  King  of  nations  as  well  as  of  churches,  and  that  a  national  Church 
is  the  only  true  expression  of  the  homage  which  nations  owe  the 
Supreme  Head,  and  of  the  measure  in  which  Christianity  should  per- 
vade all  national  life  and  society." 

In  so  far  as  the  Established  Church  seeks  such  an  end  as  this  in 
this  contest,  it  is  entitled  to  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  who 
<^ling  to  Reformation  principles.  But  when  there  is  asked  that  sup- 
port be  given  to  it  in  its  present  condition^  as  in  some  adequate 
measure  expressing  the  principle  of  national  religion,  we  feel 
ihat  to  do  so  would  be  to  nullify  the  testimony  against  its  evils,  that  has 
^11  along  been  exhibited  by  Seceders.  The  dangers  that  now  threaten 
its  very  existence  are  very  much  ot  its  own  creating,  and  in  them  there 
is  a  righteous  retribution  for  the  long-continued  abuse  of  the  trust  that 
has  been  committed  to  it.  Had  there  been  faithfulness  in  conserving 
the  truth  and  openly  bearing  witness  to  it,  and  also  in  guarding  the  spiri- 
tual interests  of  the  people,  the  forces  that  are  now  clamouring  for  its 
^'vcrthrow,  and  in  anticipation  rejoicing  over  it,  might  never  have 
existed.  If  it  falls,  it  will  be  because  unworthy  of  the  high  position 
*o  which  God  raised  it.  The  tendencies  in  doctrine  and  worship 
that  are  allowed  to  manifest  themselves  unchecked,  and  by  which  its 
<Jwn  scriptural  constitution  is  grossly  violated,  cannot  but  alienate 
^he  sympathies  of  many  who  are  the  earnest  advocates  of  national 
telidon. 
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/he  revelations  which  have  recently  been  made — through  an  inquiry 
instituted  by  the  Editor  of  the  Fall  Mail  Gazet/e,  the  results  of  which 
*^ere  stated  in  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  that  journal — of  the 

*  Dr.  Donald  Fraser  in  Contemporary  Rcvieiv^  August,  1885. 
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terrible  immorality  existing  in  London  among  the  wealthier  clas8e%rH 
has  profoundly  moved  the  country.      The  pictures  drawn  were 
terrible  and  revolting  in  their  vileness,  that  their  truthfulness  at 
was  discredited,  but  subsequent  investigation  into  the  evidence 
which  they  were  based,  conducted  by  men  of  great  integrity  and 
position  (among  them  being  the  Eirl  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  Ai 
bishop  of  Canterbury),  has  established  their  substantial  accuracy; 
The  evils  which  have  thus  been  brought  to  light  are  so  revolting 
it  is  painful  to  think  of  them,  aud  impossible  to  attempt  to  d< 
them,   or  even  characterise  them,   in  these   pages.     The   essential^ 
brutality  and  cruelty  that  lie  hid  in  all  vice  and  unhallowed  passkm 
have  been  working  dreadful  havoc,  even  though  concealed  beneath^ 
the  exterior  polish  which  education  and  refinement  of  a  certain  kind^ 
give.     **  Externally,"  as  Mr.  Spurgeon  writes  in  a  stirring  article  iiiJ 
die  August  number  of  Sword  and  Trowel,  "  the  social  habits  of 
people,  as  a  rule,  are  improved ;  but  the  exterior  is  merely  a  thin 
veneer.     Among  the  wealthier  classes,  beneath  a  film  of  morality,  the 
utmost    rottenness  abounds.      Like  the  attractive  verdure  which - 
covers  many  a  bottomless  bog  upon  the  mountain's  side,  the  outward 
order  and  decorum  of  society  thinly  veil  the  horrible  evils  whidi  | 
seethe  below." 

Some  have  questioned  the  propriety  of  the  publication  of  such  exr 
posures  without  any  precautions  against  its  falling  into  the  hands  of.j 
those  who  will  make  a  bad  use  of  it.  That  it  is  attended  with  moral 
risks  and  those  of  a  very  grave  character,  few  will  deny.  "  It  sup- 
plies  fresh  fuel,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  tht 
current  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review,  "  to  the  passions  of  the 
degraded.  It  may  initiate  the  weak  in  forms  of  evil  unsuspected 
before.  It  may  fill  the  minds  of  the  upright  and  high-minded  with 
images  which  are  a  continual  burden  to  them.  But  the  peril  b 
greatest  with  that  large  class  of  men  whose  moral  level  in  this  matter 
of  purity  is  neither  very  high  nor  very  low.  Their  consciences  are 
not  over-active.  Their  ideal,  so  far  as  they  have  an  ideal,  is  pitched 
a  little  above  the  conventional  morality  of  their  surroundings,  without 
any  reference  to  an  external  standard.  At  the  same  time,  they  have 
a  certain  amount  of  self-respect,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  to  think 
themselves  worse  than  their  neighbours.  The  impression  left  on  their 
minds  is  that  the  corruption  is  lar  deeper  and  more  widely-spread  than 
the  facts  justify ;  and  they  are  led  in  consequence  to  view  their  own 
moral  level  with  acquiescence,  if  not  with  complacency.  With  these 
men — and  they  are  a  very  large  class — an  insensible  lowering  of  the 
moral  standard  is  the  almost  inevitable  consequence.  Is  it  not 
possible  for  us  then  to  commend  the  scruple  which  forbids  the  in- 
discriminate sale  of  the  publication  at  the  book-stalls,  even  while  we 
acknowledge  that  publicity  alone  can  secure  the  great  ends  which  the 
writer  has  in  view  ?  "  Publicity  was  needful,  however,  and  could 
hardly  be  gained  without,  in  some  measure,  incurring  these  risks^ 
Even  the  Bible  itself,  in  its  dealing  with  these  evils,  has  been  abused. 
•*  Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  but  unto  them  that  are  defiled 
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unbelieving  is  nothing  pure ;  but  both  their  mind  and  conscience 

defiled."    There  is  nothing  that  these  evils  dread  more  than  that 

Ught  of  day  should  be  let  in  upon  them.     They  love  the  darkness 

shrink  from  the  light.      One  good  effect  has  already  lollowed 

exposure,  in  the  passing  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act, 

ling  several  provisions — not  so  stringent,  mdeed,  as  we  could 

wished  them  to  be,  but  still  more  stringent  than  they  would 

been  had  the  moral   indignation   ot   the  country  not  been 

>aghly  aroused — ^aimed  at  reaching  and  putting  a  stop  to  these 

But  we  must  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  these  evils  are  con- 
ffaed  to  London,  although  there  they  may  exist  in  an  aggravated  form 
land  to  a  larger  extent  than  elsewhere.     In  a  short  paper  which 
0Kently  appeared  in  the  Christian  Leader — a  journal  that  is  doing 
Apod  service  in  the  cause  of  purity — from  the  pen  of  Mr.  David 
Dickson,  Edinburgh,  we  read  the  following  sad  statements  : — *'  It  is 
a  startling  and  melancholy  fact  that  the  proportion  of  young  girls  who 
seek  refuge  in  our  female  reformatories  is  much  larger  now  than 
fonnerly.  I  can  say  this  from  thirty  years'  experience  as  a  director  of  the 
largest  asylum  in  Scotland.     Formerly  the  average  was  about  25 ;  while 
there  are  now  girls  admitted  at  13, 14,  and  15  years  of  age.     Ot  29  ad- 
mitted during  last  quarter,  the  average  age  was  only  16.     The  younger 
they  are  the  more  ignorant,  and  the  more  ignorant  the  more  in 
danger,  in  their  simplicity,  of  being  caught  in  the  net  of  the  destroyer, 
whc^er  man  or  woman.      It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  such 
gids  necessarily  know  where  they  are  being  led,  or  go  with  their  eyes 
open  over  the  frightful  precipice.      Alas,  how  many  poor  young  girls 
come  to  our  large  towns  in  search  of  employment,  with  no  sufficient 
guardians,  and  unwarned  either  by  mother  or  friend  of  the  dangers  to 
^■iiich  they  will  be  exposed.      Is  it  wonderful  that  they  so  often  fall 
easy  victims  to  the  carefully  and  cunningly  laid  snares  of  those  heart- 
less wretches,  who  by  their  accursed  arts,  traffic  in  the  innocence  of 
children  of  their  own  sex.     Surely  mothers  might  speak  to  their 
slaughters  more  plainly  than  they  do  on  this  subject."     They  who 
kafe  been  observing  the  condition  of  society  have  seen  that  this  evil 
^  growing,  but  few    had  any  conceptions  of  the  awful  lengths 
it  had  already  reached,  or  of  the  existence  in  our  large  cities  of 
a  legular  organised  trade  in  the  innocence  and  purity  of  the  young, 
w  which  many  flourish. 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  this  exposure  will  stir  up  parents  to 
be  more  careful  in  guarding  their  children  from  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  Too  great  care,  in  present  circumstances,  can 
hardly  be  exercised.  The  old-world  story  of  Dinah,  and  the  conse- 
'[oence  of  relaxed  parental  supervision  in  her  case,  is  not  without  its 
lessons  of  warning  for  parents  still.  The  downward  career  of  many 
young  persons  has  dated  from  this  time,  when  too  much  freedom  in 
choosing  their  own  company,  and  in  spending  their  leisure,  has  been 
given  them.  God  has  constituted  parents  the  guardians  of  their 
children's  welfare,  tempoial  and  spiritual ;  has  given  them  authority 
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that  they  may  act  as  such  ;  and  they  should  seek  earnestly,  loving 
and  faithfully  to  discharge  this  solemn  responsibility.      A  revival 
family  godliness,  will  be  found  the  most  effective  check  to  this, 
many  other  evils.      It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  too,  that 
young  people  should  be  led  to  right  views  on  this  matter,  and 
up  to  place  themselves  in  decided  antagonism  to  everything  sai 
ing  of,  and  tending  to,  impurity.     What  is  called  the  White 
movement  has  this  object  in  view ;   and  while  we  do  not  Ukc 
name,  or  approve  of  the  multiplication  of  organisations,  yet  if  it  sh( 
be  means  of  strengthening  any  to  resist  temptation,  it  will  be 
of  thankfulness.     There  is  no  outward  badge  worn  by  those  who 
nect  themselves  with  this  movement,  but  they  take  a  pledge, 

xuns  as  follows  : — "  I, promise  by  the  help  of  God — i, 

treat  all  women  with  respect,  and  endeavour  to  protect  them 
wrong  and  degradation  ;  2,  To  endeavour  to  put  down  all  ind( 
language  and  coarse  jests ;  3,  To  maintain  the  law  of  purity 
equally  binding  upon  men  and  women  ;  4,  To  endeavour  to  spi 
4;hese  principles  among  my  companions,  and  to  try  and  help 
younger  brothers  ;  5,  To  use  every  possible  means  to  fulfil  the 
mand  *  Keep  THYSELF  pure.' "  The  design  of  this  pledge  is  to 
then  those  who  may  set  themselves  against  the  impure  currents 
<incounter  in  their  factories  or  other  places  of  worl^  or  in  the  s< 
in  which  their  lot  has  been  cast ;  and  certainly  these  sacred  dut 
to  which  the  pledge  has  reference,  have  much  need  to  be  emphasis 
at  the  present  time.  The  tone  of  public  opinion  is  far  too  low 
this  subject,  if  it  can  be  said  to  exist  at  all.  The  monsters  of  vice- 
compared  with  whom,  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  has  well  said,  "  the  average 
murderer  is  a  respectable  member  of  society — are  allowed  free 
access  to  the  best  circles,  and  no  social  stigma  is  made  to  rest 
upon  them.  This  is  not  what  ought  to  be.  The  man  who  indulges 
his  unhallowed  passions  at  the  fearful  expense  of  ruined  innricencc 
and  youth,  ought  not  only  to  be  shunned,  but  severely  punished. 
P>ery  position  of  trust  and  honour  ought  to  be  closed  against  him. 
It  seems  that  General  Grant — whose  loss  is  being  mourned  by  two 
continents — showed  a  bright  example  in  this  respect,  which  has  not 
always  been  followed  in  his  country  nor  in  ours.  They  who  had  been 
guilty  of  any  marital  infidelity  received  no  countenance  from  him  in 
his  official  position,  when  President ;  and  instances  are  known  of  his 
refusing  any  consideration  of  applications  from  such  for  public  posi- 
tions. Once  when  a  man  of  great  political  influence,  who  had  thus 
been  guilty,  recommendei,  and  was  urging  upon  him  some  action, 
the  General  remarked  after  his  withdrawal,  "  That  man  had  better 
take  care  of  his  own  moral  conduct  instead  of  coming  to  give  advice 
to  me  on  any  question."  If  public  opinion  was  what  it  ought  10  be, 
this  would  ever  be  the  case.  But  above  all,  there  is  need  for  the 
prayers  of  God's  people  that  God  would  not  altogether  withdraw  from 
us  as  a  people  His  gracious  restraints.  We  may  be  allowed  to  ap- 
propriate Mr.  Spurgeon's  telling  words  : 

*•  What  I  beg  of  my  readers  is,  that  they  will,  in  secret,  pray  day  and 


to  tbat  great  nation.  Piior  lo  this,  it  was  a  capital  crime  for  a  native  lo 
3*  Christianity ;  now — between  1844-46 — edicts  of  toleration  were  gnnled 
le  Emperor  to  Christiamty,  and  since  tlien  it  has  continued  to  make  steady 
rem.  through  the  efforts  of  Brilish,  American,  and  Conlinenlal  Kicieties, 
h  have  sent  forth  agents  from  time  la  lime  to  engage  in  this  divinely  ap- 
«d<torL. 

was  in  1865,  when  the  Rev.  J.  Hndsoa  Tajrlor — who  a  a  medical  misdooary 
L*  borne  frnm  China  (where  he  had  been  labonriug  from  1854),  for  rest  and 
p,  that  the  idea  of  a  distinct  oi^;anuatioD  to  work  the  interior  of  Chimi  de- 
^  look  abape.  It  has  thus  been  in  existence  for  twenty  years,  under  the 
uce  of  Mr.  Taylor,  who  baa  (he  honour  of  being  its  projector  and  leading 
tor.  Any  one  who  has  heard  him,  and  read  about  his  work  in  China,  and  at 
t,  cannot  but  feel  he  is  a  Dmn  of  great  spirituality  oi  mind,  deeply  versed  in 
tftxd  of  Cod,  of  remarkable  faith  in  prayer,  and  ardently  devoted  to  the 
[  o(  God  in  China. 

I  muiUutioa,  this  Mission  claims  to  be  both  evangelical  and  aosecCariaa. 
imected  with  any  branch  of  the  Christian  Cburcb,  it  is  free  to  draw  its  mis- 
■ries&om  them  all,  and  it  does  so,  for  Presbyterians,  Cburcbineo,  Baplisb, 
bodiU*,  and  Independents,  who  adhere  lo  the  doctrines  of  grace,  ate  cordially 
ODied.  In  joining  the  Mission,  the  roiasionaiies  arc  not  required  to  give  up 
'  denominattonal  preferences  in  respect  of  church  government ;  and  it  is  dis- 
\j  specified  to  them  that  when  any  one  is  in  charge  of  a  station,  and  converts 
^thered  in,  each  may  adopt  that  form  of  church  government  he  believes  to  be 
I  nitable  ;  white  in  tfae  selection  of  a  successor,  one  is  chosen  whose  views  are 
■n  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  previous  worker.  The  reason  given  for 
accepting  labourers  from  all  brancbes  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is,  that  wbeie 
led  women  are  Uving  without  the  knowlei^  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  better  they 

>U  h^uH  it    at  Ihr  hnnllg    nf  <?hnrrhnxm     P.Khvt^riani.    Tlintict:.    MEthodists. 
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at  the  same  time,  brought  mider  the  influence  of  the  Gospel.  All  are  inviu 
attend  morning  and  evening  worship;  and  many  are  hopefully  converted 
second  branch  of  the  work  is  more  directly  edtuationcU,  among  the  yoan 
which  the  teaching  of  religion  forms  a  prominent  and  important  part.  '. 
schools  are  like  boarding  schools  at  home — only,  the  conver^on  of  every  sc 
is  a  result  directly  aimed  at,  prayed  for,  and  laboured  for.  A  third  bran 
the  work  is  the,  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  colportagt.  This  is  prosecuted 
great  vigour,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  it  China  has  been  crossed  from  ei 
west,  and  from  west  to  east.  Sometimes  the  missionaries  evangelise  for  bun 
of  miles  around  their  mission  stations  ;  at  other  times,  they  take  long  journeys 
one  station  to  another,  involving  hundreds  of  miles  of  travel,  preaching  and 
ing  the  Scriptures.  In  these  journeys  they  have  no  railway  communication 
have  to  resort  to  carts  or  mules  to  carry  their  bundles  of  books,  unless  i 
rivers  are  available,  when  they  get  the  use  of  boats.  This  work  of  itinerant 
gelisation  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  branches  of  labour  in 
nection  with  the  Mission.  When  a  few  converts  are  gathered  together  in 
place  visited,  they  are  left  to  edify  themselves,  and  the  missionaries  pass  < 
other  districts.  In  this  way  the  Gospel  seems  to  be  spreading  in  that  land 
greatet  rapidity  than  it  would  have  done  by  the  erection,  in  each  place,  of 
mission  settlements. 

The  special  principle  on  which  this  Mission  is  conducted  is.  Faith  in 
When  we  say  this  is  with  the  conductors  a  special  principle,  we  mean  that 
acted  on  by  them  to  an  extent  that  is  not  acted  on  by  most  other  organisa 
This  comes  out  in  two  ways :  Firsts  they  have  no  list  of  subscribers ;  they 
no  collectors  ;  they  make  no  personal  solicitations  ;  they  publish  their  work 
they  wait  on  none  save  God.  The  means  to  carry  on  His  work  is  made  a  n 
of  special  prayer ;  and  God  is  trusted  to  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  His  people  to 
for  the  work.  And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  During  the  first  two  or  three  j 
from  ;f  2,000  to  £3,000  came  in.  But  by  1881  the  donations  had  risen  to  £9, 
in  1882,  to  ;f  10,608;  in  1883,  to  ;fi6,29o;  and  in  1884,  they  received  r 
£i%,QOO,  Surely  this  is  a  wonderful  illustration  of  how  God  honours  trast  in  ] 
And  is  there  not  in  this  record  a  rebuke  to  many  Christians  when  they  beg 
picture  dark  clouds  in  the  future  as  to  where  the  means  is  to  come  from  wh 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  God  ?  Second^  the  missionaries  have  no  fixed  salarie 
mised  them.  All  they  are  promised  is  simply  their  support.  There  are  a  nv 
of  the  missionaries  who  receive  nothing  from  the  Society :  they  have  private  n 
and  have  resolved  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  work  of  God  in  China,  wi 
being  a  burden  to  the  Mission.  It  will  be  acknowledged,  then,  there  is  nc 
tempting  cf  a  worldly  kind  to  become  a  misSsionary  to  China,  and  that  to  g 
with  no  fixed  salary  requires  greater  faith  than  to  go  out  with  one.  Itnecess 
very  great  consecration  to  Christ ;  a  determination  to  endure  hardness,  if  neo 
as  servants  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  not  to  be  daunted  by  trials  about  temporal 
plies,  any  more  than  about  spiritual  success. 

The  progress  of  this  Mission  has  been  considerable.  Prior  to  1865,  only 
out  of  the  eighteen  provinces  were  occupied  by  a  small  number  of  Chi 
labourers.  Since  that  date  the  Inland  Mission  has  taken  possession  of  the  y 
eighteen.  True,  it  may  only  have  one  or  two  labourers  in  particular  provi 
still,  the  fact  remains,  it  is  scattering  the  Word  of  Life  broadcast  in  then 
TTie  light  of  God's  truth  is  IbMs  tadialing  from  many  centres  in  that  great  \^ 


tui5.  ttM  society  Ma  ID3  curopean  i: 
Among  these  laboarerB,  there  are  some  who  have  received  a  regular 
leological,  and  medical  tiaimng  1  but  the  Mlssiod  employs  others  of  good 
and  promise,  who  have  talien  part  in  Christian  vrork  at  home,  and  on 
Jts  it  has  been  bid  to  give  themselves  to  the  work  o(  Qod  among  the 
ritbout  aoy  fonnal  training.  We  employ  Christians  at  home  in  Christian 
tout  any  special  training :  why  not  employ  them  in  the  mission  field 
What  they  specially  need  is  a  knowledge  of  the  lai^age,  patient  study 
Word,  Eaith  in  God,  and  a  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  Thus  equipped 
vice  of  Chiist,  what  good  may  [hey  no)  be  the  means  of  accomplishii^;, 
blessing  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  heathen  darkness  1 
all  of  mission  woik  in  China  are  encouraging.  Forty  yeais  ago — that 
5 — it  has  been  stated,  there  were  only  right  native  Christians  in  China, 
ras  known  to  the  missionaries  labouring  in  that  counliy.  In  1853,  there 
native  converts  ;  in  1S63,  there  were  3,000  ;  in  1873,  there  weie  8,000  ; 
here  were  33,000  ;  and  at  the  present  time,  it  is  believed  there  are  at 
00  ;  while  upwards  of  100,000  are  coming  under  Gospel  influences.  Of 
is  is  the  work  of  all  the  missiooaiy  societies  in  Cliina.  In  connection 
nland  Mission,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  precise  number  of  baptisms  and 
i  dnrii^  the  period  of  twenty  years,  as  ihey  do  not  seem  to  be  given  in 
d  form ;  but  they  have  been  very  considerable,  as  any  one  reading 
Millions  " — the  publication  of  the  Mission — will  Me.  There  is  hardly  a 
sued,  from  month  to  month,  but  pves  accounts  of  baptisms  and  coovei- 
leresting  cases  aic  mentioned  of  idols  bunied,  and  of  tiiab  endnred  by 
or  the  Gospel's  sake  ;  and  in  one  station  alone,  last  year,  there  were  no 
yoo  inqnircrs  and  candidates. 

iO»y  of  Iht  Seventy,'''  who  have  gone  to  China  within  the  last  three  years 
rion  with  the  Inland  Mission,  is  interesting.     In  a  city  in  the  heart  of 
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the  limited  accommodation  at  Shanghai.     Mr.  Taylor  adds  :  "Among  so  large  & 
number  of  workers,  there  was  not  perfect  unanimity  of  feeling  :  a  few  questioned 
the  propriety  of  asking  for  so  many ;  and  one  or  two  thought  it  better,  while  pray- 
ing for  reinforcements,  to  fix  no  number  ;  but  most  felt  we  could  not  be  too  de* 
finite  in  prayer,  and  wished  so  to  pray,  that  when  the  answer  came  it  might  be 
most  apparent."    And  what  has  been  the  result  ?    Instead  of  70,  there  have  gone 
forth,  within  the  time  prayed  for,  upwards  of  70.     An  interestinc^  circumstance  in 
connection  with  the  70  is,  that  they  embraced  two  young  Christian  athletes  from 
Cambridge — Mr.  Stanley  P.  Smith,  B.A.,  Trinity  Collie,  a  celebrated  rower,  and 
"  ex-captain  of  the  Cambridge  eight  j  "  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd,  B.  A.,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, then  **  perhaps  the  greatest  gentleman  bowler  in  England,"  and  ex-captain 
of  the  Cambridge  University  eleven.    These  two  gentlemen  of  education  have  gone 
out  to  labour,  at  their  own  expense,  in  the  work  of  €k)d  in  China,  along  witb 
other  five  University  men  from  Cambridge.     Among  the  fruits  of  their  labours  on 
the  passage  out  was  the  conversion  of  a  captain  on  the  way  to  join  his  steamer  at 
Calcutta,  notorious  for  swearing,  drunkenness,  and  blasphemy,  and  who  looked 
forward  with  great  glee  to  Suez,  where  the  seven  missionaries  were  to  join  tbc 
ship.     But,  instead  of  making  game  of  them,  as  he  intended,  he  was  won  througih 
their  instrumentality  to  be  a  living  witness  on  board  to  the  Saviour's  grace.    Theix 
arrival  at  Shanghai  was  also  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Smitb* 
M.A.,  British  Chaplain,  and  Incumbent  of  the  Cathedral,  who  boldly  stepped  on 
to  the  platform  at  one  of  their  meetings,  and  announced  his  conversion.    May  our 
prayer  be  that  Crod  would  pour  out  His  Spirit  upon  all  fiesh,  and  bring  men  every* 
where  to  the  feet  of  Christ ! 


gageB  fcr  the  Sottng. 


A    TROPHY    OF    DIVINE    GRACE. 

"  Meek  soulfl  there  are,  who  little  deem 
Their  daily  strife  an  angel's  theme, 
Or  that  the  rod  they  take  so  calm 
Shall  prove  in  Heaven  a  martyr's  palm." 

There  are  few  young  people  who  have  not  heard  or  read  something  about  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  great  American  continent.     What  they  were,  before  the  tide  o( 
Western  civilization  reached  them,  powerful,  savage,  and  warlike,  roaming  in  ^dd 
freedom  in  their  mighty  forests,  and  over  their  vast  prairies,  yet  with  many  noble 
traits  in  their  character,  has  been  described  in  many  books.     Their  contact  witb 
the  white  man,  and  their  being  pushed  into  narrower  and  narrower  territory,  is  a 
page  in  the  history  of  civilization  on  which  there  are  many  blots.     The  vision 
which  Longfellow,  the  American  poet,  presents  to  us  as  seen  by  •*  Hiawatha"^ 
one  of  the  mythical  heroes  of  the  Red  Indian  tribes,  like  Hercules  among  the 
Greeks — was  too  sadly  realised  through  faults  in  the  policy  of  those  who  re- 
presented civilisation  and  religion : 

'*  Then  a  darker,  drearier  vision 
Passed  before  me,  vague  and  doadlike  ; 
I  beheld  our  nation  scattered. 
All  forgetful  of  my  counsels, 
Weakened,  warring  with  each  other ; 
Saw  the  remnants  of  our  people, 
Sweeping  westward,  wild  and  wofol. 
Like  the  cloudrack  of  a  tempest, 
Like  ihe  ^VVh«x«4\Mi'v«&  ol  KuXstaxoa^." 
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than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  while  its  popola*- 
tjoa  15  250  millions. 

The  first  Protestant  missionary  sent  to  China  was  Dr.  Morrison,  in  1807,  and 
the  honour  of  sending  him  belongs  to  the  London  Missionary  Society.  This  ser- 
vant of  Christ  had  very  much  to  steal  his  way  into  the  country.  Yet  he  was 
spued,  in  conjunction  with  another  labourer  named  Milne,  to  give  the  Bible  to 
the  Chinese  in  their  own  language.  When  he  entered  into  his  rest,  in  1834,  China 
vas  about  as  dark  as  when  he  entered  it.  Ten  years  thereafter,  the  little  band  of 
Christian  labourers — who  toiled  for  Christ  on  the  borderland  of  that  great  con- 
tinent of  heathenism — were  cheered  and  gladdened  by  the  dawn  of  religious  free- 
dom to  that  great  nation.  Prior  to  this,  it  was  a  capital  crime  for  a  native  to 
profess  Christianity ;  now — between  1844-46 — edicts  of  toleration  were  granted 
by  the  Emperor  to  Christianity,  and  since  then  it  has  continued  to  make  steady 
pfogress,  through  the  eflforts  of  British,  American,  and  Continental  societies, 
which  have  sent  forth  agents  from  time  to  time  to  engage  in  this  divinely  ap- 
pointed work. 

It  was  in  1865,  when  the  Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor — who  is  a  medical  missionary 
—was  home  from  China  (where  he  had  been  labonriug  from  1854),  for  rest  and 
change,  that  the  idea  of  a  distinct  organisation  to  work  the  interior  of  China  de- 
finitdy  took  shape.  It  has  thus  been  in  existence  for  twenty  years,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Taylor,  who  has  the  honour  of  being  its  projector  and  leading 
director.  Any  one  who  has  heard  him,  and  read  about  his  work  in  China,  and  at 
home,  cannot  but  feel  he  is  a  man  of  great  spirituality  of  mind,  deeply  versed  in 
the  Word  of  God,  of  remarkable  faith  in  prayer,  and  ardently  devoted  to  the 
work  of  God  in  China. 

In  constitution,  this  Mission  claims  to  be  both  evangelical  and  unsectarian. 
Uoooonected  with  any  branch  of  the  Chrbtian  Church,  it  is  free  to  draw  its  mis- 
sionaries from  them  all,  and  it  does  so,  for  Presbyterians,  Churchmen,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  Independents,  who  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  grace,  are  cordially 
welcomed.  In  joining  the  Mission,  the  missionaries  are  not  required  to  give  up 
their  denominational  preferences  in  respect  of  church  government ;  and  it  is  dis- 
tiDcdy  specified  to  them  that  when  any  one  is  in  charge  of  a  station,  and  converts 
are  gathered  in,  each  may  adopt  that  form  of  church  government  he  believes  to  be 
most  suitable  ;  while  in  the  selection  of  a  successor,  one  is  chosen  whose  views  are 
<^wn  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  previous  worker.  The  reason  given  for 
thus  accepting  labourers  from  all  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is,  that  where 
QKD  acd  women  are  living  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  better  they 
should  have  it  at  the  hands  of  Churchmen,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Methodists, 
01  Independents,  than  not  have  it  at  all — a  reason  all  professing  Christians,  we 
tlunk,  should  be  ready  to  endorse. 

The  different  departments  of  the  work  embrace— ;/fry/.  Hospital  and  Dispe.isary 
Practice,  In  these  institutions — of  which  ihere  are  several — many  thousands  of 
cases,  including  all  kinds  of  disease,  are  annually  treated ;  while  many  persons 
ut  treated  at  their  homes.  A  large  proportion  of  these  cases  are  opium  smokers, 
vfao  come  to  l^e  cured  of  this  pernicious  habit.  For  the  first  few  days,  this  class 
of  patients  suffer  severely  after  giving  up  the  pipe,  notwithstanding  all  the  medi- 
anc  given  them,  groaning  with  pain  in  every  part  of  their  body  ;  but  in  a  day  or 
two  afterwards  they  begin  to  improve,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  are  cured. 
While  being  assisted  to  give  up  the  baneful  habit,  we  are  assured  the  patients  ase^ 
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at  the  same  time,  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel.     All  are  invited  to 
attend  morning  and  evening  worship;  and  many  are  hopefully  converted.   A. 
second  branch  of  the  work  is  more  directly  eduaUional,  among  the  young,  of 
which  the  teaching  of  religion  forms  a  prominent  and  important  part.    These 
schools  are  like  boarding  schools  at  home — only,  the  conversion  of  every  sdiolar 
is  a  result  directly  aimed  at,  prayed  for,  and  laboured  for.     A  third  branch  of 
the  work  is  iht  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  colporta^t.     This  is  prosecuted  with 
great  vigour,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  it  China  has  been  crossed  from  east  to 
west,  and  from  west  to  east.     Sometimes  the  missionaries  evangelise  for  hundxeds 
of  miles  around  their  mission  stations  ;  at  other  times,  they  take  long  journeys  from 
one  station  to  another,  involving  hundreds  of  miles  of  travel,  preaching  and  sell- 
ing the  Scriptures.    In  these  journeys  they  have  no  railway  communication,  and 
have  to  resort  to  carts  or  mules  to  carry  their  bundles  of  books,  unless  where 
rivers  are  available,  when  they  get  the  use  of  boats.     This  work  of  itinerant  evan- 
gelisation is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  branches  of  labour  in  cod- 
nection  with  the  Mission.     When  a  few  converts  are  gathered  together  in  each 
place  visited,  they  are  left  to  edify  themselves,  and  the  missionaries  pass  on  to 
other  districts.     In  this  way  the  Gospel  seems  to  be  spreading  in  that  land  with 
greatet  rapidity  than  it  would  have  done  by  the  erection,  in  each  place,  of  large 
mission  settlements. 

The  special  principle  on  which  this  Mission  is  conducted  is.  Faith  in  Gcd. 
When  we  say  this  is  with  the  conductors  a  special  principle,  we  mean  that  it  i^ 
acted  on  by  them  to  an  extent  that  is  not  acted  on  by  most  other  organisations- 
This  comes  out  in  two  ways :  First,  they  have  no  list  of  subscribers  ;  they  keep 
no  collectors  ;  they  make  no  personal  solicitations  ;  they  publish  their  work,  bu* 
they  wait  on  none  save  God.     The  means  to  carry  on  His  work  is  made  a  matt^^ 
of  special  prayer ;  and  God  is  trusted  to  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  His  people  to  gi^i^^ 
for  the  work.    And  what  has  been  the  result  ?    During  the  first  two  or  three  year^  ■* 
from  ;^2,ooo  to  £3,000  came  in.     But  by  188 1  the  donations  had  risen  to  f  9,544^ 
in  1882,  to  ;fio,6o8;  in  1883,  to  ;fi6,29o;  and  in  1884,  they  received  near^^ 
;£i8,ooo.    Surely  this  is  a  wonderful  illustration  of  how  God  honours  trtist  in  Hiim- 
And  is  there  not  in  this  record  a  rebuke  to  many  Christians  when  they  begin  V^  "^ 
picture  dark  clouds  in  the  future  as  to  where  the  means  is  to  come  from  which  ^^^ 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  God  ?    Sicond,  the  missionaries  have  no  fixed  salaries  prr — ^ 
mised  them.     All  they  are  promised  is  simply  their  support.     There  are  a  numb^^ 
of  the  missionaries  who  receive  nothing  from  the  Society:  they  have  private  mean 
and  have  resolved  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  work  of  God  in  China,  withoi 
being  a  burden  to  the  Mission.     It  will  be  acknowledged,  then,  there  is  nothi 
tempting  cf  a  worldly  kind  to  become  a  misSsionary  to  China,  and  that  to  go  ou--— 
with  no  fixed  salary  requires  greater  faith  than  to  go  out  with  one.     It  necessitatersss 
very  great  consecration  to  Christ ;  a  determination  to  endure  hardness,  if  needs  be^ 
as  servants  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  not  to  be  daunted  by  trials  about  temporal  sup 
plies,  any  more  than  about  spiritual  success. 

The  progress  of  this  Mission  has  been  considerable.  Prior  to  1865,  only  sever — 
out  of  the  eighteen  provinces  were  occupied  by  a  small  number  of  Christiaf^ 
labourers.  Since  that  date  the  Inland  Mission  has  taken  possession  of  the  whol^ 
eighteen.  True,  it  may  only  have  one  or  two  labourers  in  particular  provinces  ^ 
still,  the  fact  remains,  it  is  scattering  the  Word  of  Life  broadcast  in  them  all  ^ 
The  light  of  God's  truth  is  thus  radiating  from  many  centres  in  that  great  land  c^  ^ 
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heatfaenism.    With  times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  God,  the  good  seed 
'Will  spring  up  and  multiply  a  thousand-fold  in  every  province.     It  was  a  wise  and 
rioble  conception  to  put  the  Gospel  in  every  province,  for  every  convert  will  be- 
come in  turn  a  missionary  and  a  witness  for  Christ.     During  the  twenty  years  the 
Mission  has  been  in  existence,  there  have  indeed  been  many  changes,  some  through 
retiring  from  the  Mission,  and  others  through  death,  for  many  devoted  and  pro- 
mising  labourers  have  died  in  harness.     Still,  fresh  bands  of  Christian  men  and 
'women  continue  to  go  forth.     Within  the  last  three  years,  upwards  of  seventy 
additional  missionaries — male  and  female — have  been  sent  out.     And  at  the  close 
of  June,  1885,  the  Society  had  163  European  labourers,  with  about  ico  nadve 
helpers.     Among  these  labourers,  there  are  some  who  have  received  a  regular 
literary,  theological,  and  medical  training  ;  but  the  Mission  employs  others  of  good 
'  education  and  promise,  who  have  taken  part  in  Christian  work  at  home,  and  on 
whose  hearts  it  has  been  laid  to  give  themselves  to  the  work  of  God  among  the 
heathen,  without  any  formal  training.    We  employ  Christians  at  home  in  Christian 
work  without  any  special  training :  why  not  employ  them  in  the  mission  field 
abroad  ?    What  they  specially  need  is  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  patient  study 
of  God's  Word,  faith  in  God,  and  a  being  filled  with  the  Spirit.     Thus  equipped 
for  the  service  of  Christ,  what  good  may  they  not  be  the  means  of  accomplishing, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  heathen  darkness  ? 

The  fruits  of  mission  work  in  China  are  encouraging.  Forty  years  ago — that 
is,  in  1845 — i^  ^^'^  \ietTi  stated,  there  were  only  eight  native  Christians  in  China, 
as  far  as  was  known  to  the  missionaries  labouring  in  that  country.  In  1853,  there 
were  350  native  converts  ;  in  1863,  there  were  2,000  ;  in  1873,  there  were  8,000  ; 
in  1883,  there  were  22,000 ;  and  at  the  present  time,  it  is  believed  there  are  at 
least  30,000  ;  while  upwards  of  100,000  are  coming  under  Gospel  influences.  Of 
course,  this  is  the  work  of  all  the  missionary  societies  in  China.  In  connection 
with  the  Inland  Mission,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  precise  nimiber  of  baptisms  and 
of  converts  during  the  period  of  twenty  years,  as  they  do  not  seem  to  be  given  in 
a  collected  form ;  but  they  have  been  very  considerable,  as  any  one  reading 
'*  China's  Millions  " — the  publication  of  the  Mission — will  see.  There  is  hardly  a 
number  issued,  from  month  to  month,  but  gives  accounts  of  baptisms  and  conver- 
sions. Interesting  cases  are  mentioned  of  idols  burned,  and  of  trials  endured  by 
converts  for  the  Gospel's  sake  ;  and  in  one  station  alone,  last  year,  there  were  no 
less  than  300  inquirers  and  candidates. 

The  **  Story  of  the  Seventy ^^  who  have  gone  to  China  within  the  last  three  years 
in  connection  with  the  Inland  Mission,  is  interesting.     In  a  city  in  the  heart  of 
China,  a  number  of  the  missionaries,  with  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor  at  their  head,  were 
met  for  prayer  and  conference.    Among  the  subjects  which  engaged  their  attention 
Was,   th€  reason  why  t fie  great  fteed  of  more  labourers  remained  unmet.     They  con- 
cluded that,  though  they  had  been  '*  very  definite  in  prayer  for  open  doors  in  each 
province,"  they  had  been  *'  much  less  definite  in  asking  reinforcements  to  fill  each 
post  as  it  was  given."     After  prayer  for  Divine  guidance,  they  carefully  noted  the 
reinforcements  needed  to  sustain  the  older  work,  and  to  develope  that  opening  .  .  . 
and  the  result  was  a  determination  to  daily  plead  with  Gk)d,  in  agreed  prayer,  for 
70  additional  workers — 42  men  and  28  women,  to  go  out  within  three  years.    The 
reason  for  three  years  being  fixed  on  was,  that  they  could  only  receive  so  large  a 
number  in  Shanghai  in  relays,  in  order  to  give  each  party  time  to  acquire  there 
some  knowledge  of  the  language  before  passing  on  to  the  interior,  and  because  of 
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again  obeyed,  though  it  was  very  hard  for  her  to  bring  herself  to  it.  Her  fathc 
intention,  however,  to  shift  his  abode  westward  was  again  frustrated,  and  so  afi 
another  residence  at  home,  of  much  longer  duration  than  the  previous  one,  i 
was  permitted  to  come  back  to  Brainerd.  It  seemed  somewhat  mysterious  to  t 
missionaries  that  she  should  thus  be  taken  away  from  them,  once  and  again,  befc 
she  was  fully  instructed  in  the  way  of  life,  but  they  afterwards  saw  God's  guiding  ha 
in  it.  Her  experience,  in  the  dark  times  of  which  she  spoke  as  coming  to  her  wb 
at  home,  taught  her  many  valuable  lessons  of  faith  and  patience.  It  had  a  bless 
influence  in  the  development  of  her  Christian  character,  and  with  the  fire  of  pie 
burning  so  brightly  in  her  heart,  her  spirit  was  stirred  when  she  saw  hei  po 
people  living  in  such  ignorance  and  wickedness.  She  sought  to  convey  to  the 
that  knowledge  of  divine  truth  which  she  herself  had  received,  and  these  effii 
backed  by  her  sweet  and  holy  life  were  not  without  some  fruit.  Some  began  toi 
quire  about  the  way  of  life,  and  a  desire  to  have  a  school  established  in  their  mid 
began  to  manifest  itself  among  the  people.  A  letter  was  erelong  sent  to  the  missifl 
aries  from  the  head  men  and  chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  requesting  them  to  set 
an  agent  to  conduct  a  school  at  Creek  Path — ^the  district  where  Catherine's  paicB 
resided.  Not  long  after  this  school  was  established  it  became  inadequate  to  nw 
the  wants  of  the  people  and  another  one  was  seen  to  be  needed.  To  the  supedi 
tendence  of  this  one  Catherine  was  appointed  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Cherob 
people,  though  it  was  with  great  diffidence  she  accepted  the  appointment,  feelii 
her  own  unfitness  for  the  work.  She  continued  at  this  work  for  nearly  a  ym 
with  manifest  tokens  of  the  Lord's  blessing.  Not  only  the  young  people  but  ti 
mothers,  too,  came  to  her  for  instruction  and  guidance.  A  time  of  refreshing  fn 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  was  enjoyed,  and  many  of  the  heathen,  among  others, k 
beloved  parents,  a  brother  and  three  sisters,  found  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  c 
openly  professed  their  faith.  She  was  unwearied  in  her  exertions  for  the  good 
her  people,  and  instant  in  prayer  on  their  behalf.  The  poet  had  such  an  one 
his  mind  when  he  wrote  these  lines  : 

!'  Patient,  she  strives 
By  prayer,  and  by  instruction,  to  arouse 
Reflection  in  the  hearts  of  those  she  styles 
Uer  wretched  people.    Modest,  tender,  kind, 
Her  words  and  actions  ;  evenr  vain  draire 
Is  laid  obedient  at  the  feet  of  Christ. 
And  now  no  more  the  gaiety  she  seeks 
Of  proud  apparel.    Ornaments  of  gold 
She  gladly  barters  for  the  plain  attire 
Of  meek  and  lowly  spirits. 

HER   ILLNESS   AND   DEATH. 

After  about  a  year's  work  at  the  school  at  Creek  Path,  it  was  intrusted  to  ot 
hands,  that,  by  continuing  her  studies,  she  might  fit  herself  for  greater  usefuln< 
For  a  time  she  prosecuted  her  studies  in  the  house  of  the  agents,  a  Mr.  and  Id 
Potter,  who  took  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  school,  but  after  a  while,  at  t 
earnest  request  of  her  parents,  who  loved  her  fondly,  she  went  again  to  reside  w 
them.  But  all  too  soon  symptoms  appeared,  which  plainly  indicated  that  her  a 
stitution  was  being  undermined  by  disease.  It  was  found  that  consumption  h 
already  made  a  good  deal  of  progress,  and  though  all  hope  of  recovery  was  not  tak 
away,  yet  what  was  left  was  very  faint.  That  faith  which  had  sustained  her 
her  work,  and  the  struggles  connected  with  it,  now  upheld  her,  and  to  the  eyes 
sympathetic  onlookers  transformed  her.  One  who  saw  her  when  reduced  to  gie 
wetkneis  thus  described  het  ap^^rance  :  *'  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  a  nor 
lofdjr  object  foe  the  pendl  iWi  ito  ^.i^^tsjc^^  \.q  m^  ^sa  \i<Q,t  dying  bed.    TV 
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mildness  of  her  features  seemed  I^hted  with  a  beam  of  heavenly  hope,  and 
>Ie  aspect  was  that  of  a  mature  Christian  waiting  with  filial  patience  the 
esommons  to  the  presence  of  her  Lord."  The  tmth  of  the  words,  which 
en  npon  his  lips,  was  verified  to  her : — 

"  Jesus  can  make  a  dyiiif  bed 
Feel  soft  as  down j  nUlows  are, 
While  on  EUs  breast  1  lean  my  heed, 
And  breathe  my  life  out  sweetly  there." 

edical  skill  of  the  district  being  very  defective,  it  was  resolved  to  take  her 
use  of  a  Dr.  Campbell  at  Limestone,  not  far  from  Huntsville,  a  consider- 
ince  from  Creek  Path.  She  was  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  bear  the 
r  a  carriage,  and  so  had  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  Tennessee  River, 
n  this  noble  river  on  a  barge  for  forty  miles  to  a  village  called  Trienna, 

thence  on  a  litter  again  about  five  miles.  It  was  felt  by  many  that  she 
rer  return  from  this  journey,  and  she  was  accompanied  to  the  river  by  a 
ird,  who  were  bath^  in  tears,  and  who  had  to  be  restrained  from  break- 
.  loud  lamentation,  so  deep  was  the  hold  which  she  had  gained  upon  the 

of  her  people.  The  journey  proved  unavailing,  and  in  the  house  to 
:  had  come  for  earthly  skill  she  found  the  Heavenly  Phjrsician,  who  said 
"Come  up  hither."  After  a  rather  distressed  night,  she  looked  to- 
window,  and  asked  if  it  was  not  day.  When  told  that  it  was,  she  turned 
iowards  heaven,  and  an  indescribable  placidness  spread  over  her  counten- 
be  everlasting  dawn  has  arisen  upon  the  blood-washed  spirit.  Her  body 
I  back  to  Creek  Path,  and  there  buried.  The  sketch  of  her  beautiful, 
life  thus  ends  :  "  A  neat  monument  of  wood,  erected  by  her  bereaved 
covers  the  grave  where  she  was  laid,  and  though  a  few  years  hence  this 
t  may  no  longer  exist  to  mark  the  spot  where  she  slumbers,  jret  shall 
be  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  her  virtues  shall  be  told  for  ;a 

of  her." 


A  CALM  BRIGHT  SABBATH  MORNING. 

A  heavenly  fragrance  seems  to  rest 
On  nature's  calm  and  peaceful  breast ; 
As  Sabbath  morn  breaks  bright  and  fair, 
One  seems  to  breathe  a  different  air. 

To  nature's  silent,  powerful  voice 
Our  hearts  respond  ;  our  hearts  rejoice 
That  He  who  made  the  **  Day  of  days  " 
Is  ours  to  love,  is  ours  to  praise. 

How  kind  of  God  to  give  to  man 
One  day  in  seven  on  which  he  can 
Lay  things  on  earth  aside  awhile. 
And  worship  under  heaven's  own  smile  I 

Think  how  the  first  day  of  the  week 
Bids  sinful  man  God's  mercy  seek  ; 
Proclaims  that  God  is  near  to  bless, 
WithpardoA  through  Christ's  r^hteousness 
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idea  of  enabling  the  Indians  to  talk  on  paper,  as  he  one  day  saw  the  agent  of  the 
United  States  doing,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabin  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
endured  like  many  other  reformers  and  inventors,  the  gibes  and  jeers  of  the  ignorant 
and  thoughtless,  who  all  pronounced  him  crazy,  until  he  came  forth  with  a  perfect 
alphabet,  and  established  his  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  inventive  minds  of 
the  century.     He  traced  the  characters  of  his  alphabet  on  chips  and  pieces  of  bark. 
This  alphabet  was  invented  in  1822  ;  it  consists  of  78  characters,  and  strange  to 
say  is  most  easily  learned  by  children.     A  newspaper  is  published  in  these  charac- 
ters, called  the  Cherokee  Advocate  "    While  this  is  the  case  now,  it  was  different 
at  the  period  to  which  this  sketch  refers.     There  might  be  streaks  of  light  touching 
the  hUl-tops  of  Cherokee  life,  but  this  was  all  that  relieved  the  darkness,  intel»- 
lectual,  moral,  and  social.     It  was  amid  such  heathen  surroundings  that  Catherine 
spent  her  early  years.     The  date  of  her  birth  could  not  certainly  be  ascertained^ 
but  it  was  thought  to  be  somewhere  in  the  year  i8oa     The  place  of  her  nativity 
was  a  beautiful  plain  covered  with  tall  forest  trees.     The  long  Indian  name  given, 
to  it,  with  which  we  need  not  trouble  you,  signified  the  ruins  of  a  great  dty,  but 
if  such  ruins  ever  existed,  all  trace  of  them  had  disappeared  long  before  Catherine- 
saw  the  light.     Here  amid  the  beauties  of  nature  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man,^ 
and  in  a  home,  and  among  a  people,  that  were  sunk  in  ignorance  and  wickedness,, 
did  the  little  tender  girl  grow  up  to  be  almost  a  woman.    God  had  a  gradous^ 
design  toward  her,  and  she  was  kept  from  falling  into  the  vices  that  were  mining^, 
many  around  her.     Try  to  picture  to  yourselves  her  surroundings,  with  parents 
who,  though  kind,  could  not  teach  her  truths  of  true  religion,  with  people  arouDxl. 
her  who  in  their  daily  life  did  wrong  without  knowing  it — without  a  book  or  a  friend. 
to  tell  her  about  Jesus,  and  thank  God  every  day  that  your  lives  have  fallen  im; 
more  pleasant  places. 

HER  CONVERSION. 

Early  in  the  year  18 16  an  agent  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  presented  himself  at  a  general  council  of  the  Cherokees,  and 
offered  to  establish  schools  among  them.  The  chiefs  of  the  tribe  had  come  to  see 
the  advantages  of  education,  and  his  offer  was  accepted.  The  place  selected  for 
the  first  school  was  in  the  State  of  Tenessee,  and  received  the  name  of  Brainerd, 
in  memory  of  the  devoted  missionary  who  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  carrying 
the  Cvospel  to  the  American  Indians.  It  was  situated  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
miles  from  where  Catherine  lived.  When  she  heard  of  its  establishment  she 
ardently  wished  to  be  able  to  attend  it  and  enjoy  its  advantages.  She  prevailed 
upon  her  parents,  by  her  earnest  entreaties,  to  consent^  to  her  leaving  home,  and 
becoming  a  pupil  at  the  school.  She  had  already  in  some  way  learned  the  alphabet 
of  the  English  language  and  understood  words  of  one  syllable.  She  was  fired  with 
the  ambition  of  increasing  her  knowledge,  and  by  this  the  Lord  led  her  to  the 
place  where  He  was  to  meet  with  her,  and  make  Himself  known  to  her.  On  the 
9th  July,  181 7,  when  she  was  in  her  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year,  she  became  a 
scholar  at  this  missionary  institution,  Her  progress  in  learning  after  admission 
was  remarkably  rapid,  showing  that  she  possessed  a  mind  of  no  common  order* 
From  reading  words  of  one  syllable,  she  was  able  in  sixty  days  to  read  intelligbly 
in  the  Bible,  and  in  ninety  days  could  read  as  well  as  most  persons  of  common 
education.  After  writing  over  four  sheets  of  paper  she  could  use  her  pen  with 
accuracy  and  neatness,  even  without  a  copy.  At  the  time  of  her  entering  the 
school  she  was  described  as  of  the  middle  stature,  erect,  of  comely  features  and 
blooming  complexion  ;  easy  in  her  manner  and  modest  and  prepossessing  in  her 
demeanour.    Any  one  could  see  howevei  that  viilh  her  gentleness  and  modesty 
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sbe  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  herself,  and  in  true  Indian  spirit,  was  fond  of  dis- 
pltying  the  clothing  and  ornaments  in  which  she  was  arrayed.     Her  religious 
knowledge,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  of  the  most  meagre  description. 
She  had  some  dim  idea  about  a  Supreme  Being  located  in  the  heavens,  and  of  a 
future  State,  and  that  was  all.      She  knew  nothing  of  Christ,  and  thought  the 
Cberokees  to  be  a  different  race  from  the  white  people,  and  having  no  interest  in 
their  religion.     Subsequent  to  her  conversion,  she  stated  that  she  had  had  a  dread 
of  religion,  because  she  imagined,  as  many  have  done,  that  Christians  could  have 
lio  pleasure  in  this  world.     It  was  not  long,  however,  till  the  influence  of  divine 
troth  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  her  mind  and  heart.     Her  impressions  were 
greatly  deepened  by  the  preaching  and  conversation  of  a  missionary,  who  visited 
tbeBrainerd  Station  in  the  November  of  1 817.     After  a  season  of  deep  spiritual 
anxietj,  a  sense  of  freedom  and  acceptance  through  Jesus  was  obtained.     The 
i^eiraineness  of  the  change,  through  which  she  had  passed,  was  speedily  proved  by 
her  desire  to  be  spiritually  helpful  to  others.       She  very  soon  began  to  pray  with 
her  associates,  and  to  assist  in  teaching  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  Catechism  to  the 
granger  girls  in  the  school.     Sh'e  pitied  the  case  of  her  poor  people,  and  not  only 
wept  and  prayed  over  them  in  secret,  but  also  in  the  company  of  her  female  friends 
at  their  weekly  prayer-meeting.      The  case  of  a  brother,  whose  name  was  David, 
and  who  was  then  living  at  some  distance  from  home,  was  one  that  seemed  speci- 
ally kid  upon  her  heart.      **One  morning,  having  retired  to  the  neighbouring 
woods  for  devotion,  she  became  so  deeply  engaged  in  prayer  for  her  dear  brother, 
that  the  time  passed  insensibly,  and  she  remained  in  her  sacred  retreat  till  the  son 
was  near  setting.     She  had  been  favoured  with  unusual  nearness  of  access  to  her 
Heavenly  Father,  and  returned  home  with  an  humble  confidence  that  He  would 
folly  answer  her  prayer."    Her  prayers  were  answered,  for  this  brother  not  only 
l^ccame  a  convert  to  Christianity,  but  a  preacher  of  it.     This  abounding  in  prayer, 
Aod  in  prayer  for  the  lost,  ever  gives  sure  evidence  of  a  saving  change.     Her  fond- 
licss  for  dress  and  ornaments  also  disappeared.      The  trinkets  with  which  she 
^ulomed  herself  in  great    profusion   when  she  first   came  to   the   school  were 
gnuioally  set  aside  until  only  one  drop  remained  in  each  ear.     She  determined 
to  devote  them  all  to  the  promotion  of  the  missionary  cause. 

HER   WORK  AMONGST   HER   PEOPLE. 

About  a  month  or  two  after  her  conversion,  her  father — contemplating  a  removal 
away  west  beyond  the  Missisippi — wished  to  withdraw  her  from  school  that  she 
"light  accompany  him.  This  was  a  great  trial  both  to  Catherine  herself,  and  her 
bdoved  teachers.  The  thought  of  her  going  where  her  new  faith  would  be  severely 
tested,  and  the  struggle  would  have  to  be  maintained  by  her  without  any  help  and 
^iicottiagement  from  Christian  friends,  was  one  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  But 
^  da)y  to  her  father  constrained  her  to  acquiesce  in  his  wish  that  she  should 
accompany  him  in  his  contemplated  wanderings.  Before  departing,  she  expressed 
^  wish  to  be  admitted  into  the  iello  vship  of  the  visible  Church  by  being  baptised, 
^  the  proofs  of  her  piety  being  abundant,  her  wish  was  acceded  to.  After  she 
^  gone  home,  there  was  some  delay  in  the  carrying  out  of  her  father's  purpose, 
^  so  after  a  short  time  spent  with  her  parents  she  returned  again  to  the  school  at 
'^'^erd.  During  this  brief  residence  at  home,  her  faith  was  tried  not  only  by  her 
P^ple  living  in  heathenism,  but  also  by  some  white  men,  who  sought  to  puzzle  her 
hy  bringing  objections  against  the  Scriptures.  She  stood  the  trial  and  was  enabled 
to  exhibit  the  power  and  sweetness  of  true  religion  to  those  who  were  ignorant  of 
it  For  some  months  after  her  return  to  school  she  was  undisturbed  in  her  studies, 
^t  again  the  demand  came  for  her  to  go  home.     Under  a  sense  oi  (iW^  Clw\>) 
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again  obeyed,  though  it  was  very  hard  for  her  to  bring  herself  to  it.  Her  iathei 
intention,  however,  to  shift  his  abode  westward  was  again  frustrated,  and  so  aft 
another  residence  at  home,  of  much  longer  duration  than  the  previous  one,  s 
was  permitted  to  come  back  to  Brainerd.  It  seemed  somewhat  mysterious  to  t 
missionaries  that  she  should  thus  be  taken  away  from  them,  once  and  again,  befc 
she  was  fully  instructed  in  the  way  of  life,  but  they  afterwards  saw  God*s  guiding  hai 
in  it.  Her  experience,  in  the  dark  times  of  which  she  spoke  as  coming  to  her  wb 
at  home,  taught  her  many  valuable  lessons  of  faith  and  patience.  It  had  a  blesM 
influence  in  the  development  of  her  Christian  character,  and  with  the  fire  of  piei 
burning  so  brightly  in  her  heart,  her  spirit  was  stirred  when  she  saw  her  poc 
people  living  in  such  ignorance  and  wickedness.  She  sought  to  convey  to  tbei 
that  knowledge  of  divine  truth  which  she  herself  had  received,  and  these  eBoA 
backed  by  her  sweet  and  holy  life  were  not  without  some  fruit.  Some  began  toia 
quire  about  the  way  of  life,  and  a  desire  to  have  a  school  established  in  their  mids 
began  to  manifest  itself  among  the  people.  A  letter  was  erelong  sent  to  the  missioo 
aries  from  the  head  men  and  chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  requesting  them  tosok 
an  agent  to  conduct  a  school  at  Creek  Path — the  district  where  Catherine's  poicnb 
resided.  Not  long  after  this  school  was  established  it  became  inadequate  to  toot 
the  wants  of  the  people  and  another  one  was  seen  to  be  needed.  To  the  superin 
tendence  of  this  one  Catherine  was  appointed  to  the  great  joy  of  the  CheioloM 
people,  though  it  was  with  great  diffidence  she  accepted  the  appointment,  feeliiif 
her  own  unfitness  for  the  work.  She  continued  at  this  work  for  nearly  a  yotfi 
with  manifest  tokens  of  the  Lord's  blessing.  Not  only  the  young  ]>eople  but  th( 
mothers,  too,  came  to  her  for  instruction  and  guidance.  A  time  of  ref  r^hing  fion 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  was  enjoyed,  and  many  of  the  heathen,  among  others, he 
beloved  parents,  a  brother  and  three  sisters,  found  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  aiK 
openly  professed  their  faith.  She  was  unwearied  in  her  exertions  for  the  good  0 
her  people,  and  instant  in  prayer  on  their  behalf.  The  poet  had  such  an  one  ii 
his  mind  when  he  wrote  these  lines  : 

V  Patient,  she  strives 
B7  prayer,  and  by  inBtructlon,  to  arouse 
B«flection  in  the  hearts  of  tboRe  she  styles 
Her  wretched  people.    Modest,  tender,  kind, 
Her  words  and  actions  ;  eveiy  vain  desire 
Is  laid  obedient  at  the  feet  of  Christ. 
And  now  no  more  the  gaiety  she  seeks 
Of  proud  apparel.    Ornaments  of  gold 
She  gladly  barters  for  the  plain  attire 
Of  meek  and  lowly  spirits. 

HER   ILLNESS   AND   DEATH. 

After  about  a  year's  work  at  the  school  at  Creek  Path,  it  was  intrusted  to  o^ 
hands,  that,  by  continuing  her  studies,  she  might  fit  herself  for  greater  usefulm.^ 
For  a  time  she  prosecuted  her  studies  in  the  house  of  the  agents,  a  Mr.  and  h/ 
Potter,  who  took  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  school,  but  after  a  while,  at 
earnest  request  of  her  parents,  who  loved  her  fondly,  she  went  again  to  reside  ^^ 
them.  But  all  too  soon  symptoms  appeared,  which  plainly  indicated  that  her  en: 
stitution  was  being  undermined  by  disease.  It  was  found  that  consumption 
already  made  a  good  deal  of  progress,  and  though  all  hope  of  recovery  was  not  ta^ 
away,  yet  what  was  left  was  very  faint.  That  faith  which  had  sustained  h^ 
her  work,  and  the  struggles  connected  with  it,  now  upheld  her,  and  to  the  eye^ 
sympathetic  onlookers  transformed  her.  One  who  saw  her  when  reduced  to  g  ^ 
weakness  thus  described  her  appearance  :  **  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  a  nr* 
lovely  object  for  the  pencil  than  she  ap^vtatti  Vo  me  on  her  dying  bed-    C3 
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mildness  of  her  features  seemed  lighted  with  a  beam  of  heavenly  hope,  and 
ole  aspect  was  that  of  a  mature  Christian  waiting  with  filial  patience  the 
e  summons  to  the  presence  of  her  Lord."  The  truth  of  the  words,  which 
ten  upon  his  lips,  was  verified  to  her : — 

"  Jesos  can  make  a  dying  bed 
Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are, 
While  on  His  breast  1  lean  my  head, 
And  breathe  my  life  out  sweetly  there." 

ledical  skill  of  the  district  being  very  defective,  it  was  resolved  to  take  her 
3use  of  a  Dr.  Campbell  at  Limestone,  not  far  from  Huntsville,  a  consider- 
ance  from  Creek  Path.  She  was  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  bear  the 
)f  a  carriage,  and  so  had  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  Tennessee  River, 
vn  this  noble  river  on  a  barge  for  forty  miles  to  a  village  called  Trienna, 
1  thence  on  a  litter  again  about  five  miles.  It  was  felt  by  many  that  she 
:ver  return  from  this  journey,  and  she  was  accompanied  to  the  river  by  a 
>wd,  who  were  bathed  in  tears,  and  who  had  to  be  restrained  from  break- 
a  loud  lamentation,  so  deep  was  the  hold  which  she  had  gained  upon  the 
s  of  her  people.  The  journey  proved  unavailing,  and  in  the  house  to 
le  had  come  for  earthly  skill  she  found  the  Heavenly  Physician,  who  said 
'*Come  up  hither.''  After  a  rather  distressed  night,  she  looked  to- 
e  window,  and  asked  if  it  was  not  day.  When  told  that  it  was,  she  turned 
I  towards  heaven,  and  an  indescribable  placidness  spread  over  her  counten  - 
Fhe  everlasting  dawn  has  arisen  upon  the  blood-washed  spirit.  Her  body 
m  back  to  Creek  Path,  and  there  buried.  The  sketch  of  her  beautiful, 
J  life  thus  ends  :  "A  neat  monument  of  wood,  erected  by  her  bereaved 
»,  covers  the  grave  where  she  was  laid,  and  though  a  few  years  hence  this 
mt  may  no  longer  exist  to  mark  the  spot  where  she  slumbers,  yet  shall 
I  be  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  her  virtues  shall  be  told  for  fl, 
al  of  her." 


A  CALM  BRIGHT  SABBATH  MORNING. 

A  heavenly  fragrance  seems  to  rest 
On  nature's  calm  and  peaceful  breast ; 
As  Sabbath  morn  breaks  bright  and  fair. 
One  seems  to  breathe  a  different  air. 

To  nature's  silent,  powerful  voice 
Our  hearts  respond  ;  our  hearts  rejoice 
That  He  who  made  the  **  Day  of  days  " 
Is  ours  to  love,  is  ours  to  praise. 

How  kind  of  God  to  give  to  man 
One  day  in  seven  on  which  he  can 
Lay  things  on  earih  aside  awhile. 
And  worship  under  heaven's  own  smile  I 

Think  how  the  first  day  of  the  week 
Bids  sinful  man  God's  mercy  seek  ; 
Proclaims  that  God  is  near  to  bless. 
With  pardon  through  Christ's  righteousness 
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Of  risen  Christ — memorial  sweet ! 
It  draws  us  gently  to  his  feet, 
For  there,  and  only  there,  we're  safe, 
For  ever  safe,  in  life  or  death 

Sweet  earnest  of  perpetual  bliss  ! 
We  hail  thee  now  !  our  language  this — 
We  wish  thy  sacred  hours  to  spend, 
As  we  would  Sabbath  u  ithout  end, 
Ayr.  J.R.C- 
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GrammaJUcal  Attalysis  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,     By  Robert  Young,  LL.D.     Edin* 

burgh  :  George  Adam,  Young  &  Company. 

This  work  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  revived  interest  in  our  day  ia 
Hebrew  literature.  It  consists  of  the  original  text  of  the  Psalms,  with  an  analysis 
and  translation  of  every  separate  word.  It  is  worthy  of  the  high  scholarship  and 
immense  industry  of  its  author.  He  has  peculiar  views  on  certain  grammatical 
questions,  which  distinguish  him  from  the  mass  of  Hebrew  scholars,  and  one  of 
these — the  denial  of  the  force  of  vav  cotwersive — here  comes  prominently  forwardL 
We  have  never  happened  to  see  any  vindication  of  this  view,  but  doubtless  inas* 
much  as  it  is  held  by  such  a  scholar,  there  are  reasons  for  it  worthy  of  consideiatioiu 
This  book  is  mainly  designed  for  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  Hebcew 
language.  It  will  be  useful  to  Divinity  students  in  preparing  for  their  examina* 
tions.  We  would  dissuade  such  indeed  from  a  slavish  use  of  it ;  better  that  tbej 
should  do  their  utmost  in  findir.g  out  from  lexicon  and  grammar  the  forms  for 
themselves,  only  resorting  to  such  a  help  when  their  efforts  have  been  baffled. 
It  will  be  useful  to  ministers  who  desire  to  keep  up  their  knowledge  of  the  original 
tongue,  but  who  have  not  much  time  to  spare  for  the  study.  It  will  also  be  usefiil 
to  those  who  having  no  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew,  want  to  have  a  literal 
rendering  of  the  original.  Dr.  Young's  translation  is  strictly,  even  baldly  literal^ 
so  much  so  indeed  that  sometimes  the  meaning  is  not  fully  brought  out.  What, 
for  instance,  could  one  make  of  the  rendering  of  Ps.  xc.  6,  '*  In  the  morning  it 
groweth  up  and  hath  changed."  The  primary  meaning  of  halaph  is  no  doubt  to 
change,  but  surely  some  secondary  meaning  is  required  here  to  make  sense.  We 
have  much  pleasure  in  commending  the  work  to  the  attention  of  those  of  cor 
readers  who  may  be  interested  in  the  grammatical  study  of  the  Bible. 

The  Wellbeing  of  Kations :  Its  Essential  Element,  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Smith, 
M.A.,  Minister  of  Cranstoun.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1855. 

The  subject  of  this  volume,  which  consists  of  a  collection  of  plain  practical 
sermons,  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  one  around  which  fierce  controversies 
have  raged,  and  are  still  raging.  It  is,  however,  a  different  atmosphere  from  that 
of  polemics  into  which  we  are  introduced,  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  this- 
volume.  There  is  no  formal  discussion  of  the  vexed  question  about  the  celatioo 
between  Church  and  State,  bul  Ibeie  is  a  convincing  demonstration  that  reb'gio& 
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»minate  not  only  in  the  individual,  but  also  in  the  domestic,  social,  and 
life,  if  true  stability  is  to  be  attained.  It  is  laid  down  at  the  outset — in. 
sermon  of  the  series — ^that  the  foundations  of  social  order  are  to  be  found 
mything  outside  man,  but  within  him,  in  the  wondrous  power  of  con- 
with  which  he  has  been  divinely  endowed.  From  this  the  further  position 
reached — and  it  is  the  subject  of  the  second  discourse— that  it  is  righteous- 
ich  alone  exalteth  a  nation ;  and  it  is  clearly  shown  how  the  true  basis  of 
teousness  is  to  be  found  only  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 

s  are  do  other  means  which  nHl  acoompliBh  the  great  object  in  view  than  those  which 
devised  and  set  on  foot.  Yon  may  get  a  temporary  refinement  by  other  expedients, 
vill  not  get  righteousness.  You  may  get  an  external  polish  which  may  dazsle  for  a 
;  which  has  no  power  to  preserve  from  final  shame  and  ruin.  The  greatest  of  all 
lerefore,  is  to  teach  the  nations  to  know  Christ,  and  to  be  followers  of  Him.  "  Other 
)n  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  lidd,  which  is  Jesus  Christ." 

laining  discourses,  all  characterised  by  both  clearness  and  vigour,  exhibit 
s  influence  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  be  upon  persons  in  all  the  relationships 
ci  the  family,  in  the  community,  and  in  the  State.  In  speaking  of  excel - 
rulers,  we  come  across  such  a  passage  as  this,  in  which  the  truth  on  this 
3  very  well  presented. 

Ice  of  heaven  upon  this  subject  is—"  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  m 

jf  God." 

iplies  that  rulers  are  required  to  make  the  will  of  Uod  the  guide  not  only  of  their 

fe,  bat  also  of  their  public  government.    It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  men  who  in  their 

id  in  their  homes  are  forgetful  of  God,  can  duly  respect  Uim  in  their  places  a» 

B  of  the  reslm.    It  is  equally  difficult  to  see  how  men  who  as  private  persons  are  truly 

D  knowingly  do  anything  contrary  to  God's  will  when  they  take  their  places  in  their 

lairs.    All  ought  to  claim  and  to  exercise  due  liberty  ;  but  none  in  any  position  or  iu 

mstancee  are  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  requirements  or  to  transgress  the  limits  of 

elaw. 

that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  civil  government  is  the  doctrine  of  atheism.     If 

God,  religion  has  to  do  with  everything.  In  as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  knowing 
ought  to  seek  to  know  Him  ;  and  in  as  far  as  He  has  revealed  His  will,  we  ought  dili- 
leam  it  for  our  guidance  in  all  the  relationsliips  of  life  in  which  we  are  placad.  We 
a  when  we  consent  to  occupy  a  position  in  which  we  are  forbidden  to  honour  Him  ; 
tionld  equally  deny  Him  were  we  to  aid  in  exalting  to  a  seat  of  authority  over  us  one 
owed  sentiments  were  contrarv  to  the  statutes  of  Heaven. 

e  duty  of  all  to  inquire  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is,  it  is  the  duty  of  rulers  especiallv. 
pends  upon  the  faithfulness  in  this  respect  of  even  the  humblest  and  least  influential ; 
arther  men  rise  in  authority,  the  more  bound  are  they  to  be  diligent  in  studying  and 
ng  the  requirements  of  the  Most  High,  because  their  duties  are  more  numerous  and 
nence  more  extensive.  Long  before  there  was  a  king  in  Israel — while  that  people 
wanderers  in  the  wilderness — the  Lord  of  all  anticipated  the  time  when,  in  the  land 
He  wax  leading  them,  a  king  should  be  appointed  over  them  ,  and  among  the  regula- 
ch  He  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  ])erson  so  exalted  He  said  :  "It  shall  be, 
sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in 
at  of  that  which  is  before  the  priests  the  Levites :  and  it  sliall  be  with  him,  and  he 
I  therein  all  the  dvys  of  his  life  :  that  he  may  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  his  God,  to  keep 
Drds  of  this  law  and  these  statutes,  to  do  them ;  that  his  heart  be  not  lifted  up  above 
ren,  and  that  he  turn  not  aside  from  the  commandment,  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
he  end  that  he  may  prolong  his  days  in  his  kingdom,  he,  and  his  children,  in  the 

Israel "  (Deut.  xvii.  18-20).    These  words  proceed  from  a  perfect  source,  and  can. 
»me  antiquated.    The  world  in  its  progress  may  get  ahead  of  much  that  is  human  ;. 
gh  it  may  approximate  it  will  always  fsll  short  of  that  which  is  divine.    The  rulers, 
and  subordinate,  who  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  commandment  there  given  by  Him  who> 
)ver  allf  may  expect  in  all  ages  to  be  truly  prosperous  and  to  prolong  their  days. 

issages  occur  constantly,  but  there  is  one  in  the  last  sermon  in  which  a 
lay  fallacy  about  the  will  of  the  people  being  the  supreme  law  for  the 
;  of  the  rulers  is  very  quietly  but  yet  very  effectively  exposed.     The  sub- 
le  discourse  is  the  *  *  pattern  prayer  for  the  universal  prevalence  of  order 
t  we  find  the  following  remarks: — 

petition,  "  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  it  is  implied,  in  the  first 
at  the  will  of  God  is  the  supreme  and  universal  law.  There  are  many  wills  in  the 
Every  person  on  earth  has  a  will  0/  his  own.    He  has  the  power  to  cboose  \tv  «2\ 
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Some,  that  purely  vocal  pr^M 
Which,  in  apostolic  days. 
Satisfied  thy  saints  and  thee, 
Spurn  for  its  simplicity. 
Prayers  made  ready  to  their  hands, 
Music  as  their  taste  demands* 
Lifeless  instruments  of  sound, 
In  their  services  abound ; 
As  if  that  could  lawful  be 
Which  no  sanction  has  from  Thee. 


Thus  mere  music  takes  the  place 
Of  thy  worship,  and  of  ffraoe : 
Men  who  do  not  know  thy  ways, 
Act  as  leaders  of  thy  praise. 
They,  instead  of  worshipping, 
Nothing  do  but  play  or  sing — 
Music  make  their  only  ^m — 
Neither  fear  nor  love  thy  name. 
With  their  lips  or  fingers  they. 
As  mere  hirelings,  sing  or  plio^. 
Thee  regarding  not  at  all 
In  their  worldly  ritual. 


Christians  from  will-worship  free : 
Teach  them  not  themselves  but  Thee 
To  exalt  in  prayer  and  praise, 
As  in  early  Christian  days. 


The  Presbyterian  Review.    April  and  July,  1885.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  3 
George  Street.     New  York  :  The  Presbyterian  Review  Association. 

We  are  not  going  beyond  the  truth  when  we  say  that  there  is  not  a  weak  article  i 
these  two  numbers  of  this  Review,  There  is  such  an  embarras  de  richesses  of  aU 
contributions  that  the  difficulty  is  to  single  out  any  for  special  notice.  Professi 
Croskery*s  paper  on  *'  Conversions  to  Romanism  "  has  the  first  place  in  the  AfR 
number,  and  is  not  more  characterised  by  fulness  of  information  than  by  its  pen 
tration  and  lucidity.  In  dealing  with  the  causes  of  these  conversions,  he  discm 
at  great  length,  and  in  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive  way,  the  Anglo-Catlral 
movement.  Among  the  different  things  that  tended  to  produce  this  movemeofr' 
which  has  been  the  means  of  leading  many  Rome  ward — is  placed,  first  of  ally' 
reaction  against  an  aggressive  liberalism  that  was  threatening  the  overthrow  of  a 
ancient  institutions — civil  as  well  as  sacred.  Liberalism  has  been  the  theme  \ 
Newman's  denunciation  ever  since  he  began  to  lean  towards  Rome.  But,  combiM 
with  this  political  bias,  there  is  mentioned  the  influence  of  Scott*s  romances,  vft 
their  intense  admiration  for  antiquity,  the  revived  study  of  the  Fathers,  and  d 
study  of  mediaeval  architecture,  which  had  at  that  time  become  very  fashionable) 
Oxford.  One  thing  he  states  as  very  plain,  that  the  movement  had  no  connedk 
with  a  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Mozley,  in  his  "Reminiscences,**  admits th 
there  was  no  study  even  of  the  New  Testament  at  Oxford.  It  can  easily  be  undfl 
stood  how  a  movement  originating  in  such  a  way,  should  have  led  a  great  muyi 
those  who  came  imder  its  influence  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Church.  T1 
power — social,  political,  and  intellectual — which  the  converts  thus  gained,  he 
brought  to  the  Roman  Church,  is  considerable. 

"  The  Oxford  movement  gave  to  Romanism  a  band  of  men  posseeiing  the  hiffVFt  st^ 
English  culture  and  training,  who  knew  how  to  approach  all  the  avenues  of  thaSn^tsli  iBb 
and  were  well  adapted,  by  their  learning  and  talent,  their  skill  and  subtlety  In  d^mla.  I 
piety  of  much  of  their  writings,  their  high  social  connections,  and  their  influence  at  ChcfanI  1 
ten  years  with  one  or  two  generations  of  students,  to  carry  out  the  work  of  nUcioaa  rvMtl 
in  England.  We  say  nothing  of  the  overpowering  seal  which  these  converts  teoo^t  to  I 
cnuade  against  English  PTOlesiaiil\sm.   TYi«\)«i^  cootcovendalista  of  the  peity 
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nd  fifth,  the  latter  thus  Goming  to  us  not  only  in  its  own  glory,  but  also  in  the  name 
hority  of  the  Father's  economy.  In  regard  again  to  the  second  table  of  the  law,  the 
tmmandment  by  itself  constitutes  its  first  subdivision ;  its  second  subdivision  consisting 
izth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  commandments. 

further,  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  several  divisions  are  to  be  taken,  the  order  appears 
3m  the  bottom  upwards.  Thus  the  entrance  into  the  obedience  of  the  first  table  is  by 
I  commandment,  which  is,  therefore,  '*  the  first  commandment  with  promise"  (Eph.  vi. 

is  thus  as  the  gate  of  the  Tabernacle,  through  which  we  get  access  to  the  altar,  and 
4>  the  holy  place  of  the  fourth  commandment,  and  so  thence  into  the  holiest  of  all  in 
;  three  commandments.  So  also  as  regards  the  second  table,  it  will  be  found  that, 
My,  the  tenth  commandment  comes  first ;  the  other  subdivison  following  also  in  an 
mud  from  the  ninth." 

is  it  only  wonderful  analogies  between  the  Decalogue  and  other  parts  of 
ire  that  arc  disclosed  to  us,  but  no  less  wonderful  analogies  between  it  and 
nation  of  our  physical  frame  : — 

the  same  time,  It  is  inteiesting  to  observe  the  relation  which  this  division  of  the 
ue  appears  to  have  even  to  our  physical  structure.  For  these  ten  commandments 
forth  the  work  which  (^od  gives  us  to  do.  is  it  not  in  view  of  this,  of  the  two  tables 
bey  constitute,  and  of  the  five  precepts  which  belong  to  each  table,  that  we  are  endowed 

0  hands,  and.  again,  that  on  each  of  these  hands  we  are  provided  with  five  fingers,  as 
to  furnish  us  for  the  work  of  these  tables,  and  of  the  five  precepts  which  we  are  to  con* 
h  each  ?  " 

next  position  taken  up  is  that  a  nation  must  be  a  church,  and  a  chnrch  must 
lion,  and  proof  of  this  is  adduced  from  God's  denh'ng  with  men  under  the 
and  present  dispensations.  He  maintains  that  the  Gospel  is  primarily  for 
i  not  for  individuals,  and  that  much  mischief  has  arisen  Irom  this  being 
lerstijcxl.  As  an  example  of  Mr.  Frazer's  exegesis,  let  us  hear  what  he  says 
he  great  commission  of  Christ  to  the  Church  : — 

let  us  take  the  great  commission  as  given  in  another  form  :  "  Go  ye  Into  all  the  world, 
sck  the  (ii-si)el  to  every  creature"  (Mark  xvi.  15).  How  are  we  to  understand  it?  Of 
ilie  creature,  or  creation,  here  si)oken  of  is  a  human  creature  ;  but  is  the  Gospel,  there* 
be  preach e<i  as  a  (>ospel  for  individual  men  merelv?  The  Individual  man  is  indeed 
on,  but  so  also  is  the  family,  and  so  also,  most  of  all,  is  the  nation  ;  and  the  Gospel  is 
refore  jireachcd  to  cv  nj  creature  unless  it  is  prt^ached  subordinately  to  families  and 
ads,  but  supremely  to  nations  and  their  kings.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  here 
ed  crrntttrc  is  decidely  striking,  as  if  intended,  as  no  doubt  it  was,  to  call  attention  to 
of  creature  supremely  in  view.  It  is  expressive  of  a  kind  of  creature  which  has  many 
isely  put  together,  au<l  whose  parts  thus  put  together  work  tofrether  under  a  guiding 

1  order  to  an  organised  existance  ;  and  while  applicable  enough  to  the  individual  man, 
the  word  that  vvould  be  naturally  used  if  that  was  the  only  creature  that  was  intended, 

d  beibg  more  applicable  to  the  family  organised  under  its  head,  but  supremely  and 
applicable  to  the  nation  organised  under  its  rulers  and  king.  Accordingly,  not  to  refer 
passages,  the  proi.>er  meaning  of  the  word  is  to  be  learned  from  1  Peter  il.  13 :  "  Submit 
'es  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  tlie  Lord's  sake,  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  supreme." 
ds  here  translated  "  every  ordinance"  are  the  same  as  those  which  in  the  commission 
dated  "  every  creature,"  and  might  have  been  translate<l,  "  Submit  yourselves  to  cre/'i/ 
"  or  creation  of  man." 

her  position  assumed  is,  that  while  the  Established  Church  resembles  the 
ar  for  worship,  which  God  commanded  to  be  erected  an  ancient  Israel, 
:hurches  outside  its  pale  find  their  counterpart  in  the  high  places  with  their 
:a  altars,  by  means  of  which  the  Israelites  were  led  to  sin.  He  seems  to 
lat  all  the  separations  which  have  taken  place  from  the  National  Church, 
."en  without  justification.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  however,  that  in  the  midst 
:  extravagances,  there  are  some  passages  well  worth  reading  as  setting  forth 
e  truths  ;  but  they  are  as  pieces  of  gold  in  a  heap  of  rubbish. 

cf  of  Missions  in  BUhynia,     By  Maria  A.  West,  London :  James  Nisbet  & 

Co.,  Si  Berners  Street,  1885. 

>  a  re- issue  in  parts — consisting  of  neat,  handsome,  little  volumes — of  a 
ork  that  appeared  some  years  ago.     This  larger  work  was  blessed  to  many. 
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hut  its  size  and  expense  formed  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  its  very  extensive  circaladoo. 
It  is  thought,  therefore,  that  the  re-issue  of  p>ortions  of  it  may  lead  to  its  becomti^ 
more  widely  known,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  quickening  influence  many  have 
already  experienced  from  it.     It  is  with  mission  work  in  ancient  Bithynia— the 
district  in  Asia  Minor,  where  Paul  was  not  suffered  to  go— that  this  ▼olnme  is 
occupied,  and  the  descriptions  given  form  very  interesting  and  instructive  readio;. 
Miss  West  has  the  power  of  setting  things  very  vividly  before  us,  and  both  the 
glimpses  of  the  home  life  of  the  simple  Armenians,  and  the  account  of  missiooaiy 
journeys  and  labours  are  very  attractive. 

j-ln  Examinaiion  of  the  Comt/iaiiary  on  EcclmasUs,  in  the  Cctnibridge  BihUfir 
Schools,  By  D.  Johnston,  Author  of  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Authorship  of 
Ecclesiastes."    Edinburgh  :  James  Gemmell,  George  IV.  Bridge,  1885. 

In  this  treatise,  Mr.  Johnston  ably,  and  in  our  judgment,  successfully  defends  the 
Solomonic  authorship  against  the  views  of  Dr.  Plumptre  in  his  recent  commentary 
on  the  book,  in  the  series  issuing  from  the  Cambridge  press.  The  two  main 
pillars  on  which  the  English  scholar  rests  his  theory,  that  this  book  must  have 
been  written  between  the  years  240  and  181  B.C.  are  these,  (i)  The  discusoonto 
which  it  was  subjected  about  ten  thousand  years  ago  by  the  Rabbinical  Schools  of 
Hillel  and  Shammai,  and  (2)  some  supposed  resemblance  which  it  has  to  the 
literature  of  Greek  poetry  and  philosophy,  as  known  and  studied  in  Alexandria 
about  the  time  of  Philo.  The  weakness  of  both  these  lines  of  argument  is  veiy 
skillfully  exp>osed  by  Mr.  Johnston.  He  proves  himself  thoroughly  equipped  for 
such  a  task,  and  is  quite  equal  to  Dr.  Plumptre  in  matter  of  scholarship.  He  con- 
clusively proves  that  it  was  the  Canonicity,  and  not  the  Authorship  of  the  book- 
about  which  there  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  a  doubt — that  formed  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  the  Rabbinical  School. 

"  If  the  facts  recorded  in  connection  with  the  Rabbinical  discuBsion  have  any  wdght,  itii 
rather  in  favour  of  the  Solomonic  authorship  than  against  it.    Whatever  the  Jendab  oontiow^ 
sialistfl  may  have  thought  of  the  religious  or  ethical  character  of  Ecclesiastes,  none  of  them 
seems  to  have  had  so  much  as  [a  'shadow  of  a  doubt  of  its  Solomonic  authorship-    Tb^ 
evidently  accepted  thai  as  an  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  fact.    But  could  it  have  bsss 
possible  for  them  to  do  so,  if  in  or  shortly  before  their  own  lifetime  an  Alexandrian  phUosopher 
had  written  the  book,  and  ascribed  it  to  Solomon  ?    And  is  it  not  morally  certain  that  tf  sod 
had  been  the  origin  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  scale  must  have  been  decisively  turned  to  the  side  of 
those  who  were  for  exclnding  it  from  the  sacred  Canon  ?    It  is  easy  to  explain  how,  if  8o1<ndob 
really  did  write  Ecclesiastes,  the  genuineness  of  the  book  did  not  neceraarily  place  it  beyood 
the  reach  of  such  discussion  as  that  to  which  it  was  subjected  by  the  Babbis.    But  it  is  uttAly 
impossible  to  explain  how,  if  Ecclesiastes  was  not  genuine,  it  could  have  been  admitted  into  tiM 
Canon  of  Holy  Scripture.    Canonicity,  though  not  necessarily  proved  by  genuineness,  arait 
have  been  disproved  by  spuriousness.    It  appears  from  proverbs  25.  1  that  many  of  Solomon's 
Proverbs,  though  preserved  in  writing,  were  not  admitted  into  the  Canon  till  the  days  of  King 
Hexekiah.   And  the  history  of  Solomon's  life  and  reign  shows  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  vist 
amount  of  literrture  which  laid  no  claim  to  canonidty.     He  spake  three  tiiousand  jnoverbs : 
and  his  songs  were  a  thousand  and  five.    And  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  %»  i»> 
Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall ;  ne  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  otf 
fowL  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes."    As  .Dr.  Plumptre  himself  observes  in  his  aitkl^ 
on  BcclesiasUs,  in  Smith's  JHctwiary,  "  A  book  written  by  Solomon  would  not  necessarily  ~ 
inspired  and  canonical?" 


With  regard  to  the  second  line  of  argument  Dr.  Plumptre  adopts,  the  connectioi 
between  the  language  and  thought  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  those  of  Greek  poetry  anc 
philosophy,  Mr.  Johnston  has  more  than  one  answer  ready,  He  can  point  to  fa. 
more  apt  parallels  and  resesemblances  to  the  Old  Hebrew  writings,  with  whi< 
Solomon  must  have  been  intimately  acquainted.  The  resemblance,  moreover,  o^* 
which  Dr.  Plumptre  founds  his  arguments,  can  be  traced  not  only  between  th»^ 
book  and  Greek  literature  and  philosophy — but  also  between  it  and  Roman  an^^ 
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tvcn  English  poetry.  Because  of  this,  we  might  conclude  that  Koheleth,  or  the 
writer  of  this  book,  must  have  had  some  acquaintence  with  both  Latin  and  English 
literature.  Dr.  Plumptre,  indeed,  in  drawing  a  parellel  between  Shakespeare  and 
Koheleth  in  one  of  his  appendices,  refutes  himself. 

*'  Now,  sardj  what  Dr.  Plumptre  here  sajg  of  resemblances  between  Shakespeare  and 
Koheleth  is  equally  applicable  to  the  resemblances  between  Ecelesiastes  and  those  Greek  writers 
from  whom  Dr.  Plumptre  quotes  so  copiously  in  support  of  his  theory  that  the  author  of  Ecdes- 
iastes  must  hare  been  acquainted  with  their  writuigs,  and  must  accordingly  have  been  born 
lone  after  the  days  of  Solomon.  However  '*  suggestive "  may  be  the  coincidences  between 
Eoclesiastes  and  those  of  Oreek  writings,  there  is  no  ground  for  saying  more  of  them  than  Dr. 
Plumptre  says  of  the  coincidences  between  Shakespeare  and  Ecdesiastes  :  "  We  have  to  deal 
with  the  phenomena  of  parallelism  and  not  of  deriv^on. "  If  Shakespeare ' '  knew  but  little  of  " 
Eedsfliastes,  and  yet  in  many  instances  coincides  with  it,  why  should  the  coincidences  between 
EoelesAastes  and  the  Greek  writinffsquoted  by  Dr.  Plumptre  prove  that  the  author  of  Ecdes- 
iastes must  have  known  them  f  What  Dr.  Plumptre  says  about  Shakespeare  and  Koheleth 
raf ntee  the  reasoning  by  which  he  essays  [to  iprove  that  Scclesiastes  was  written  after  the 
CkptivltT." 

None  of  the  resemblances  pointed  out,  l>etween  either  the  form  or  substance  of  this 
book  and  the  sayings  of  Greek  poets  and  philosophers,  are  such  as  can  in  any  way 
overthrow  the  venerable  tradition  that  it  was  written  by  Solomon. 

The  resemblances  pointed  out  in  Greek  Uterature  by  Dr.  Plnmptre  are  very  slight,  equalled 
or  mrpaased  by  corresponding  resemblances  in  the  earlier  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  too  general 
to  have  any  eWdentlal  value  in  support  of  his  theory.  That  one  Greek  author  should  have 
written  a  treatise  on  Ktupiff  And  another  should  have  written  against  excess,  and  in  favour  of 
seaeonaUeness,  can  neither  prove  nor  help  to  prove  that  the  author  of  Ecdesiastes  3.  1-8  and  7' 
1<V17,  may  have  been  acquainted  with  Greek  Uteriture  or  philosophy.  Excess  aud  seasonable- 
ness  are  subjects  which  any  ethical  writer  might  naturally  discuss.  Hence  some  resemblance 
much  more  special  than  mere  similarity  or  samness  of  topic  would  be  necessary  for  proving  the 
point  in  question." 

Tlkf  School  of  Christ.     A  Song  to  Christ  the  Lord.     A  Metrical  Rhyme.     Edin- 
burgh :  James  Gemmell,  George  IV.  Bridge,  1885. 

The  origin  and  growth  of  this  book  are  described  to  us  in  the  preface.  "The 
re]>etition  of  the  seven  word.s,"  from  Revelation  17-14,  **  Lord  of  Lords  and  King 
of  Kings,"  which  happen  to  form  a  trochaic  line  of  seven  syUables,  "  led  to  the 
divising  of  a  symmetrical  line  to  rhyme  with  them.  Then  a  stanza  was  formed 
throogh  the  addition  of  a  third  and  fourth  line,  and  to  these  were  added  in  a  few 
days  several  other  four-line  stanzas,  but  without  any  thought  of  more  being  thus 
prodaced  than  a  short  series  of  stanzas  addressed  to  the  Saviour."  But  other 
topics  suggested  themselves — ^bearing  upon  the  Bible  and  the  work  of  Christ — and 
so  the  composition  grew  until  it  attained  the  dimensions  of  this  volume.  The 
poetical  level  reached  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  high,  but  in  some  places  the 
verse  flows  on  very  smoothly  and  pleasantly.  We  notice  that  here  and  there  a 
Psalm  is  reproduced  from  our  metrical  version  with  very  few  alterations.  The 
spirit  breathed  is  one  saturated  with  Scripture,  and  one  of  glowing  admiration  of 
Christ,  His  truth  and  ways.  Strong  views  are  expressed  about  the  modem  inno- 
vations in  the  Church's  worship  and  doctrine,  but  the  pieces  that  deal  with  this  are 
Dot  by  any  means  the  happiest  from  a  literary  standpoint. 

Now  bow  changed  from  early  days 
Are  the  modes  of  prayer  and  prsJse 
Many  advocate  who  claim 
To  be  honouring  thy  name  ! 
They  their  worship  regulate 
By  mere  human  policy — 
Not  by  what  the  Scriptures  state 
With  divine  authority. 
Some  give  way  to  mysticism- 
Some  to  sacerdotalism : 


/* 
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Some,  that  purely  vocal  praise 
Which,  in  apostolic  days. 
Satisfied  thy  saints  and  thee. 
Spam  for  its  simplicity. 
Prayers  made  ready  to  their  hands, 
Music  as  their  taste  demands. 
Lifeless  instruments  of  sound, 
In  their  services  abound ; 
As  if  that  could  lawful  be 
Which  no  sanction  has  from  Thee. 

Thus  mere  music  takes  the  place 
Of  thy  worship,  and  of  grace : 
Men  who  do  not  know  thy  ways, 
Act  as  leaders  of  thy  praise. 
They,  instead  of  worshipping, 
Nothing  do  but  play  or  sing- 
Music  make  their  only  aim — 
Neither  fear  nor  love  thy  name. 
With  their  lips  or  fingers  they. 
As  mere  hirelings,  sing  or  play, 
Thee  regarding  not  at  all 
In  their  worldly  ritual. 

Christians  from  will-worship  free : 
Teach  them  not  themselves  but  Thee 
To  exalt  in  prayer  and  praise, 
As  in  early  Christian  days. 

The  Presbyterian  Review,    April  and  July,  1885.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38 
George  Street     New  York  :  The  Presbyterian  Review  Association. 

We  are  not  going  beyond  the  truth  when  we  say  that  there  is  not  a  weak  article  in 
these  two  numbers  of  this  Review,    There  is  such  an  embartas  de  richesses  of  able 
contributions  that  the  difficulty  is  to  single  out  any  for  special  notice.     Professor 
Croskery*s  paper  on  **  Conversions  to  Romanism ''  has  the  first  place  in  the  Aprfl 
number,  and  is  not  more  characterised  by  fulness  of  information  than  by  its  pene* 
tration  and  lucidity.     In  dealing  with  the  causes  of  these  conversions,  he  discusses 
at  great  length,  and  in  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive  way,  the  Anglo-Catholic 
movement.     Among  the  different  things  that  tended  to  produce  this  movement^ 
which  has  been  the  means  of  leading  many  Romeward — is  placed,  first  of  all,  ^ 
reaction  against  an  aggressive  liberalism  that  was  threatening  the  overthrow  of  all 
ancient  institutions — civil  as  well  as  sacred.     Liberalism  has  been  the  theme  of 
Newman's  denunciation  ever  since  he  began  to  lean  towards  Rome.     But,  combine^ 
with  this  political  bias,  there  is  mentioned  the  influence  of  Scott's  romances,  witH 
their  intense  admiration  for  antiquity,  the  revived  study  of  the  Fathers,  and  tb^ 
study  of  mediaeval  architecture,  which  had  at  that  time  become  very  fashionable  ^ 
Oxford.     One  thing  he  states  as  very  plain,  that  the  movement  had  no  coimectios^ 
with  a  study  of  the  Scriptures.     Mozley,  in  his  "Reminiscences,"  admits  th^^ 
there  was  no  study  even  of  the  New  Testament  at  Oxford.    It  can  easily  be  unde^* 
stood  how  a  movement  originating  in  such  a  way,  should  have  led  a  great  many  o^ 
those  who  came  tmder  its  influence  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Church.     Tli^ 
power — social,  political,  and  intellectual — which  the  converts  thus  gained,  hav^ 
brought  to  the  Roman  Church,  is  considerable. 

"  The  Oxford  movement  gave  to  Romanism  a  band  of  men  possessing  the  highest  style  ^^ 
English  culture  and  training,  who  knew  how  to  approach  all  the  avenues  of  the  English  miia^^ 
and  were  well  adapted,  by  their  learning  and  talent,  their  skill  and  subtlety  in  debate,  t3^^ 
piety  of  mucJi  of  their  writings,  their  high  social  connections,  and  their  influence  at  Oxfora 
ten  years  with  one  or  two  generations  of  students,  to  carry  out  the  work  of  religious  read' 
in  England.  We  say  nothing  of  the  overpowering  zeal  which  these  converts  brought  to 
crusade  against  English  Protestantism.    The  best  oontiovenialists  of  the  party  were  ™ 
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running,  C«pel,  Oakley,  Wftitl,  Dalgalrns,  and  Andermn.  Newman  vac  the  only  one  of  the 
putj  «ho  potseesed  undoubted  genios.  Manning  repreflentn  the  sterner  Ultramontane  type 
which  hid  a  leading  influence  in  creating  the  Vatican  dogma  of  Infallibility.  Capel  was  the 
most  courtly  and  plausible  of  '  nllot-flshers  to  the  Roman  net.'  Ward—'  Ideal '  Ward,  as  he 
*u  called,  from  the  title  of  his  book  on  '  The  Ideal  Church  '-did  not  enter  the  priesthood,  aa 
be  WM  married,  but  devoted  himself  to  theology  and  metaphysics  in  the  iHtblin  Review,  of 
vUch  he  was  editor  from  the  death  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  until  near  the  end  of  his  life.  His 
rhUoBophical  refutation  of  Mill  entitles  him  to  a  high  place  among  modem  Christian  writers. 
He  lired  the  life  of  a  wealtliy  stiuire  in  the  Isle  of  \\  ight.  I  )algaims  was  another  metaphysical 
*nt«rof  great  ability.  Many  of  the  converts,  like  Lucas,  Oxenham,  and  others,  worked  the 
Pnn  in  the  interests  of  Komaniam,  like  the  American  Brownson.  T.  C.  Bumand  is  editor  of 
"'inrk,  but,  of  course,  avoids  religious  finestions.  Tlien  many  of  the  converts  betook  them- 
^TM  to  education  in  colleges  and  scliools.  .Seven  are  professors  in  the  Catholic  University 
^  Ihibiin.  Many,  like  Thomas  Arnold,  the  youngest  son  of  Arnold  of  Uugby,  are  InspectorM 
w  Catholic  schools  under  the  government  sjrstem  of  e<Iucjktion.  In  general  literature,  there 
I^Miss  Adelaide  Anne  l*rocter,  the  poetefti ;  Coventry  Tatmore,  tlie  poet ;  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
ibe  poet  :  W.  S.  Lilly,  a  press  writer ;  Miss  Cusack.  a  writer  of  histories ;  I^ady  Geoigiima 
■'Dllerton  and  .Tame*  lirant  among  the  novelists ;  Page  Kenouf  among  Oriental  scholars ; 
Hlbert  .Scott,  the  architect  ; '  Mr.  Butler,  artist  and  painter  of  the  '  Roll  Call ; '  Professor 
Vivart  in  phyHical  Hciencc  :  John  Oxenford,  dramatical  critic  and  ]>oet,  and  Santiey,  the  famous 
■vitone  singer.  l*erhaps  the  two  most  important  conquestH  made  by  Rome  were  in  the  two 
len— Bums  and  Oates— who  are  the  publishers  of  Roman  Catholic  literature  in  London.  It 
vns  us  to  think  that  Bums  was  the  son  of  old  Dr.  Bums,  of  Kilsyth,  and  brother  of  William 
■  Bums,  the  China  missionary,  and  Islay  Bums,  the  (.^iMgow  Free  Church  Professor.  It 
^iods  us  of  M'^laster  and  M'Leod  In  American  joumaUsni.  He,  like  them,  came  out  of 
resbyterianism.  But  Rome  gained  from  the  Oxford  movement  more  than  wealth  of  intellect 
Id  culture.  Her  converts  among  the  aristocracy  and  gcntrv  were  most  valuable,  not  alone 
Kause  they  gave  social  conseiiuence  to  a  (-hurch  which  Englishmen  usually  despised  as  the 
liglon  of  the  Irish  niadses,  but  because  they  brought  colossal  wealth,  which  the  ecclesiastical 
ithorities  knew  so  well  how  to  UHe  In  )>ushlng  forward  their  countless  schemes  of  propagandism 
itl  proMlytism.  Their  connection,  too.  with  distinguished  English  statesmen  and  EngUsli 
vines  gave  them  a  sort  of  imix>rtance  in  the  fashionable  world.    Mr.  Gladstone's  sifter  anil 
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It  is  noted  that  while  there  is  not  at  present  a  lioman  Catholic  sitting  for  an 
Inglish  constituency,  one  Scotch  constituency  has  for  its  member  a  convert,  Mr. 
crningham.  Vet  Mr.  Croskery  does  not  think  that  our  Protestantism  is  in  any 
cal  danger.  In  his  opinion,  while  Romanism  may  in  some  measure  regain  its 
lolil  upon  English  society,  it  will  not  regain  sufficient  jxiwer  to  destroy  our  liberties. 
Vmong  other  things  in  this  number  of  great  value,  is  **  A  short  declaration  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  by  way  of  detestation  of  the  doctrine  that  God  is  the 
Author  of  sin. "  It  was  dircctetl  against  a  publication  by  an  Independent  minister — 
John  Archer  by  name— who  was  some  time  in  London,  and  afterwards  in  Holland, 
lie  was  a  leader  among  the  Premillenarians,  and  unsound  in  many  other  doctrines. 
This  declaration,  in  which  his  errors  are  exposed,  is  here  republished  for  the  first 
'inic,  from  the  original  in  the  library  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
'ork.  The  article  in  the  July  number  that  has  received  most  notice,  is  the  attack 
""'flc  by  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.O.,  against  the  work  of  those  who  have  recently  given 
'''  llie  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  condemnation  of  them  on  the 
•^^und  of  their  conservative  tendencies  is  just  a  little  too  sweeping  to  have  much 
^^'^t.  Dr.  Briggs  is  evidently  ambitious  of  being  the  Dean  Burgon  of  America. 
'  'ias  provoked  a  reply  from  one  of  the  American  revisers,  Professor  Green,  which 
^'^^'s  that  the  Revisers  did  not  without  reasons  adopt  the  course  which  they  pnr- 
'^"d.  Among  other  contributions,  besides  the  opening  one  by  Professor  Flint  on 
^  *•  Classification  of  the  Sciences,"  which  is  for  the  most  part  historical,  we  have 
'c  by  Professor  Sloane  on  the  **  Renascence  of  Education,"  in  which  the  conse* 
'dees  of  the  divorce  that  some  seek  to  effect  between  religion  and  education 
-  exposed ;  and  another  by  Dr.  M' Vicar  of  Montreal,  on  **  Science  and  Pra)'er,"         | 

Tlie  grandson  of  Thomas  Scott,  the  commentator.    It  is  sad  to  tliink  of  a  son  of  Dr.  Rulfl^         1 
'  Th«thod1c  author  of  a  Hlstoiy  of  the  inquisition,  being  a  convert,  of  Lock\»xViiQn)iaDA.fn 
'lid^n  KnorrJifs'  son,  being  priests  of  /tome. 
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which  deals  cflcctivcly  with  the  scientitic  objections  which  liave  recently  bee  - — 
brought  against  prayer;  and  still  another,  on  "The  Return  of  Jesus,  the  Christ^^ 
in  which  the  pre-millenial  view  is  advocated. 

r 

Tht  Ckrisiian  Treasury,     Ytam  March  to  August  1885.     Edinburgh  :  Johnstor^^  ^ 
Hunter  &  Co.,  4  Melbourne  Place;  London  :  E.  W.  Allen, 4  Ave  Maria  Laar^^, 

This  old  friend  of  the  Christian  family  has  entered  upon  a  new  series,  and  gixr-es 
unmistakeabte  signs  of  revived  vitality.     We  know  of  no  family  magazine  that     so 
fully  meets  the  wants  of  a  Christian  household — furnishing  Sabbath  reading  of  t|ic 
most  helpful  and  stimulating  kind  both  for  old  and  young.     If  it  continues  to    ^.> 
conducted  with  the  same  ability  that  characterises  these  numljers  before  us,  it  w7/ 
merit  wide-spread  recognition  and  success.    In  the  June  number,  there  is  a  bit  of 
poetry  founded  upon  a  touching  incident  that  happened  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  which  we 
will  give  for  the  bcneBt  of  our  readers, 

*MT  IS  JUST  JESUS!" 
By  William  Luff. 

[After  the  charge  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  September  13th,  1882.  young  Hope  Duff .  of  the  "Blick 
Watch,"  was  found  among  the  dying,  shot  through  the  body.    (George  Millar,  one  of  the  Annjr 
Scripture  Readers,  stooping  over  him,  said,  "  My  brother,  Jesus  loves  you  and  died  for  yon. 
He  looked  up  and  replied,  *'  Ay,  Geordie,  it's  just  Jesus."] 

As  the  noble  young  Scotchman  Kiy  dying,  they  came — 
And  breathed  in  soft  whispers  the  Saviour's  sweet  Name, 
**  He  loved  you  ;  He  died  for  you."     Raising  his  head, 
lie  smiled  on  his  comrades,  then  peacefully  said, 
*•  Ay,  Geordie,  it*s  Jesus  ;  just  Jesus  !  *' 

When  the  spirit  is  sturdy,  and  valiant,  and  brave. 
And  still  in  the  distance  we  see  the  cold  grave. 
There  are  many  dear  names  that  are  precious  and  sweet ; 
liut  when  the  heart  sinks,  and  the  slow  pulses  beat. 
Ah  !  then,  "  it  is  Jesus  ;  just  Jesus  !  " 

Who  cares  for  a  mansion  or  lordly  estate. 
When  the  death-angel  snatches  the  keys  from  the  gale, 
And  turns  us  forth  stripped,  empty-handed,  and  poor 
With  never  a  cent  of  our  long-hoarded  store  ? 
Ah  !  then,  **  it  is  Jesus ;  just  Jesus  ! " 

Will  you  call  upon  Fashion,  or  Folly,  or  Pride  ? 
W^ill  you  bid  your  sins  gather  and  stand  at  your  side, 
Will  you  ask  to  see  Science,  Pliilosophy,  Art? 
Old  worldly  companions  !  Heboid,  they  depart. 
Oh,  then,  **  it  is  Jesus  ;  just  Jesus  !  " 

How  sweet  are  the  moments  when  nought  else  remains, 
Neither  pleasures,  nor  sorrows,  nor  losses,  nor  gains ; 
The  sin-question  settled  for  ever  by  One 
Whom  alone  we  behold — the  soul-ravishing  Son. 
Sweet,  swccl  \o  se^  3^>3is  *,  " \Qax'i<ss»&\  * 
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My  works — I  discard  them,  whatever  they  be ; 
Such  rafts  cannot  float  me  o*er  death's  darkened  sea. 
I  rest  on  the  arm  of  my  crucified  Lord, 
His  strength  shall  support  me,  His  mercy  reward. 
While  living  or  dying,  **  just  Jesus  ! " 
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Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  has  now  been  before  the  public  for 
:  months — having  been  published  on  Tuesday,  19th  May  last,  exactly  four 
>  later  than  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament — and  various  opinions, 
al  and  literary,  are  beginning  to  find  expression  in  the  usual  channels.  The 
:hings  about  it  that  are  being  most  seriously  objected  to  by  many,  are  things 
h  will  commend  it  to  those  who  have  little  knowledge  of,  or  taste  for,  critical 
^sions — 1st,  That  the  Hebrew  text  from  which  the  present  version  was  taken 
>een  for  the  most  part  followed,  and  2nd,  that  the  rhythm  of  its  language  has 
departerl  from,  only  where  accuracy  of  rendering  made  it  absolutely  necessary, 
lese  respects  it  presents  a  contrast  to  the  work  of  those  who  have  given  us  the 
sed  Version  of  the  New  Testament.  As  to  the  question,  whether  this  Revised 
ion  will  ever  take  the  place  of  the  one  that  has  been  hallowed  to  us  all  by 
lany  sacred  associations,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  venture  any  prediction  either 
e  affirmative  or  in  the  negative.  If  it  should  ever  come  to  supplant  it — of 
h  many  have  very  grave  doubts — it  must  be  in  the  same  way  as  it  itself  reached 
ligh  position  it  has  so  long  occupied  :  by  gaining  through  its  intrinsic  excel- 
:  and  merits  the  approval  of  the  people  of  God.  Our  present  version  we  must 
brget  was  not  authorised  when  it  was  first  given  to  the  world.  "  In  the  first 
ir^',  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  there  were  many  revisions  of  the  English 
:,  and  it  was  not  until  after  a  strife  of  the  versions  for  nearly  half-a-century, 
the  English  people  accepted  the  version  of  King  James,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
nium.  Tlie  reasons  are  not  difhcult  to  discover.  The  version  of  King  James 
me  the  authorised  version,  owing  to  its  intrinsic  excellence,  notwithstanding  it 
destitute  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority.  The  authorised  Bible,  bearing 
it  civil  authority,  was,  and  still  is,  the  Great  Bible  of  Cranmer.  The  ecclesi- 
il  authority  of  the  Church  of  England  was  given  to  the  Bishop's  Bible.  The 
ans  adhered  to  the  Genevan  Bible.  It  was  not  till  the  Restoration  in  1660 
the  version  of  King  James  became  predominant  in  Great  Britain."  The 
ion,  thus,  which  this  Revised  Version  will  gain,  will  be  determined  not  by  the 
ct  of  scholars  by  itself,  though  this  will  have  its  own  influence,  but  by  the 
ct  of  the  common  Christian  people.  The  circulation  which  it  has  hxul  shows 
;ide-spread  intcre>t  in  Biblical  studies,  for  compared  with  it  "  the  circulation  of 
nost  popular  book  of  the  most  popular  profane  author  that  ever  lived,  is 
ely  worth  mentioning.*' 

te  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Presidents  of  the  great  American  Republic,  and 
hat  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  making  it  what  it  is,  has  recently  passed  away  in 
»crson  of  General  Grant.  His  death  has  so  touched  the  people  of  this  countiy^ 
rll  as  the  peopJe  of  the  va^t  American  Continent,  as  to  shoNV  ttvt  c\«ft^ 
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which  exist  between  them.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  men— too  rare 
in  these  lost  days — in  whom  were  realised  many  of  the  features  of  the  ideal  BiUe 
ruler.  He  was  not  more  distinguished  by  his  fame  as  an  able  and  heroic  genend, 
and  a  wise  and  skilful  administrator,  than  by  his  character  as  a  humble  God-fearing 
Christian.  There  was  dross  in  his  character  as  well  as  gold,  but  the  gold  was  genuine. 
The  spiritual  wants  of  the  armies  which  he  so  skilfully  led  to  victory,  and  of  the 
people  which  he  wisely  governed,  formed  not  the  least  part  of  his  care.  He  was 
deeply  pained  when  any  slight  was  cast  at  religion  in  his  presence,  and  was  (aithfiil 
enough,  in  the  high  circle  in  which  he  moved,  to  show  his  disapprobation  of  it 
The  following  incident  has  been  related  by  Mr.  Pierrepont,  who  was  Americm 
Minister  in  Britain  in  1877,  when  General  Grant  paid  a  visit  to  these  lands.  Once 
they  were  dining  together  at  the  house  of  a  distinguished  politician,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  was  introduced,  llierc  was  one  person  present  who  treated  religioa 
with  mockery,  and  because  of  this  General  Grant  refused  to  enter  into  any  further 
conversation.  When  they  came  away,  he  said  to  the  ambassador  after  they  had 
got  into  their  carriage,  "  Tlie  conversation  of  that  man  so  shocked  me  that  I  could 
not  talk  any  more,  and  I  did  not  enjoy  the  dinner."  All  who  came  into  contact 
with  him  were  impressed  with  the  humility  and  beauty  of  his  Christian  character 
and  deportment.  His  last  days  were  darkened  not  only  by  sore  physical  trouble- 
caused,  by  the  way,  by  his  immoderate  use  of  tobacco — but  by  the  failure  of  a  large 
commercial  firm  with  which  he  had  some  connection.  The  failure  laid  bare  some 
very  disgraceful  transactions  in  which  the  name  of  General  Grant  had  been  used, 
but  he  was  proved  to  be  blameless.  By  this,  however,  he  was  not  only  deprived 
of  a  large  part  of  his  income,  but  deeply  pained.  Still  his  brave  heart — brav« 
because  its  trust  was  placed  in  God — sustained  him  under  his  weight  of  troubles, 
and  he  gave  himself  with  all  the  more  diligence  to  the  task  of  writing  an  accoum 
of  his  own  life.  There  was  as  much  heroism  displayed  in  his  last  illness  as  in  an) 
of  the  battlefields  that  witnessed  his  feats  as  a  soldier. 

The  question  of  instrumental  music  gave  rise  this  year  to  such  strong  feelings  ii 
the  Irish  ^Presbyterian  Assembly  that  the  two  opposing  p-irlies  were  in  danger  c 
s  parating  the  one  from  the  other.  They  who  are  opj^osed  to  this  practice  actuall' 
left  the  place  of  meeting  because  the  other  party  wished  to  burk  discussion,  an<« 
])roceed  at  once  to  the  vote.  This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  and  made  th 
Instrumentalists  pause.  They  got  their  opponents  to  return  on  the  condition,  Uua 
the  question  be  allowed  to  stand  where  it  was  for  another  year.  The  state  c 
matters  is  thus  that  of  a  drawn  battle.  No  account  has  readied  us  through  aim 
channel  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Secession  Synod  in  Ireland  which  was  held  i 
July  last.  Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  be  disappointed  at  this,  as  the  fratemc 
relation  we  sustain  to  them,  gives  us  a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare. 


CccUsiaBtiCiil    Intelligence. 

PRESBYTERY   MEETINGS. 

EDlN'iiUROn  Presbytery.— This  Presbytery  met  in  Edinburgh  on  the  23rd  - 
July.  A  call  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Matthew,  Midholm,  by  the  co« 
gregation  of  Toberdoney,  with  relative  papers,  was  laid  upon  the  table.  Ne: 
meeting,  for  considering  and  disposing  of  the  call,  was  appointed  to  be  held  cr. 
Tuesday,  8ih  Septeml)er,  and  due  intimation  of  this  was  instructed  to  be  given  r 
a//  parties  concerned. 
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Glasgow  Presbytery. — The  U.O.S.  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  met  on  4th 
August,  and  was  constituted  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Andrew  Miller,  moderator. 
The  following  members  of  Presbytery  were  present,  viz. : — Rev.   Prof.  W.  F. 
Aitkcn,  Rev.  John  Ritchie,  Rev.  W.  B.  Gardiner,  and  Rev.  A.  J.  Yuill,  mini'ster, 
with  Mr.  Wm.  I^yon,  Kirkintilloch,  and  Mr.  Begg,  Paisley,  ruling  elders.     Rev. 
Thos.  Hobart,  Carluke;   Rev.  Alex.  Stirling,  Arbroath;  Rev.   Peter  M 'Vicar, 
Dundee ;  and  Rev.  Robert  Morton,  Perth,  being  present,  were  requested  to  sit 
and  deliberate.     Rev.  Mr.  Gardiner  moved  that  Mr.  Ebenezer  Ritchie's  trials  for 
license  be  sustained  separately,  and  in  ruptu/o,  and  that  his  license  be  proceeded 
with.     This  motion  being  unanimously  agreed   to,   the   Moderator  put  to  Mr. 
Ritchie  the  questions  of  the  formula,  which  were  satisfactorily  answered,  and 
prayer  l)eing  offered,  he  was  formally  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  Original  Secession  Church,  and  he  was  addressed  in  suit- 
able terms  by  the  Moderator.     A  petition  was  read  from  Mr.  Donald  Munro 
asking  a  specification  of  the  precise  language  complained  of  in  his  pamphlet,  and 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  apologise  for  and  to  retract  *in  the  deliverance  of  the 
Pf«l^ery  in  June,  1881.     Upon  the  motion  of  Mr  Gardiner,  seconded  by  Mr. 
I^tchie,  a  committee  (consisting  of  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Miller)  was  appointed 
^0  prepare  and  submit  at  next  meeting  a  statement  containing  the  portions  of 
Mr.  Munro's  pamphlet  previously  objected  to,  and  repeatedly  mentioned  to  him. 

Ayr  Presbytery. — The  Ayr  Presbytery  met  in  Mains  Street  Church,  Glasgow, 
On  Tuesday,  4th  August  last.     Mr.  John  bloody,  M.A.,  having  given  in  the  re- 
maining parts  of  his  trials  for  licence,  it  was  moved  and  agreed  to  that  his  trials  be 
■""Stained  separately  and   in  cu/nulo.     After  he  had   satisfactorily  answered  the 
questions  of  formula,  Mr.  Moody  was  formally  set  apart  to  the  work  of  a  probationer 
f*^r  the  holy  ministry,and  suitably  addressed  by  the  Moderator,  Mr.  Robertson,  Ayr. 

^T-OSE  OF  THE  Hall. — The  current  session  of  the  Hall  was  closed  on  the  4th 
•^"Su^t  last.  Besides  the  Professors,  students,  and  members  of  the  Hall  Com- 
n»itie^^  a  number  of  other  ministers  and  elders  were  present  at  the  closing  services. 
The  Xtev.  ITios.  Hobart,  having  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer,  the  Professors 
reported  that  the  students  had  been  regular  in  their  attendance,  diligent  in  their 
studies,  and  had  performed  all  the  proscribed  exercises  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Messrs.  Eben.  Ritchie  and  John  Moodie,  having  finished  their  fourth  session,  are 
lobe  licensetl  immediately.  Mr.  David  Matthew,  having  finished  his  third  session, 
ihe  Perth  and  Aberdeen  Presbytery  were  recommended  to  prescribe  trials  to  him, 
J^iitH  the  view  of  having  him  ready  for  license  at  the  close  of  the  next  session.  It 
«  pleasant  to  see  so  many  young  men  devoting  themselves  to  the  ministry  under 
^^^  banner  of  a  testimony  for  the  covenanted  cause.  May  the  Lord  Himself 
nnalify  them  for  the  work,  spare  them  loni;  to  engage  in  it,  and  give  them  much 
"•uccess  in  its  performance  ?  After  a  few  remarks  had  been  addressed  to  the 
'''^^ients  by  some  of  the  ministers  present,  the  meeting  was  closed  with  prayer  by 
^"<i  Rev.  J.  Ritchie,  Shoilsburn. 

^IlDLEM. — At  the  close  of  the  winter  session  of  the  Bible  Class  a  deputation  of 
>'^iiTig  men  attending  it  waited  upon  Mr.  Matthew,  an«1,  in  the  name  01  the  Cl.iss, 
presented  him  with  a  valuable  copy  of  the  Revised  Bible.  The  presentation  was 
'•'•idcbyMr.  John  Darling  in  appropriate  terms,  and  was  suitably  acknowledged 
''V'  Mr.  Matthew. 

IUM<SARV  c:OMl*KTITION. 

.  ^TiMATlO!^  is  hereby  given,  that  the  annual  competition  for  bursaries  will  be  held 
^'J  Mains  Street  Church,  Glasgow,  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  October,  at  eleven 
**  ^lock  ;  that  Dr  Smeaton's  work  on  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  the  book  on  which 
^'^<a  students  will  be  examined  ;  that  all  students  certified  by  their  respective  Pres- 
^y  teries  are  eligible  to  compete,  and  that  intending  competitors  are  to  send  in  their 
'^^mcs  to  the  Rev.  Thos.  Hobart,  Carluke,  on  or  before  the  loth  October  next. 
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CONTRIBmONS,  PER  FAMILY  BOXKS  AND  COLLKfTINCJ  CaRDS  POR  FoREIC 

MisHioN  Fund  ANi»  IN  AID  OF  Seoni  MLS.SION  School — 1884-85. 


SUB.TOINED  is  the  usual  litst  of  Box  aiid  Card  Colloctors  in  aid  of  tl 
Foreign  Mission  and  Seoni  Mission  School  Funds,  with  details  of  tl 
money  raised  tlirough  their  efforts  during  the  past  year.  An  account 
the  amounts  raised  by  this  scheme  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Repo 
submitted  at  last  meeting  of  Synod,  wliich  is  embodied  in  the  Syii< 
Records  as  contained  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Magazine.  The  Boxes  ai 
Cards  liave,  as  in  preceding  years,  been  sent  forth  in  the  earnest  ho] 
tliat  the  results  of  the  present  year's  etforU  will  even  sur])ass  those 
the  past. 

List  of  Box-Holi»krs  and  Collk(Tors. 


I.    AUKRDKKX. 

Per  Mr.  James  YoungHon. 

For  Fortign  MUitivn. 

liey.     E.     Ritchie's 

(IlMses, 
Jaa.  Youngson, 


L.O    fi    0 
0    V,    0 


'2  ]k)xes,  1^.0  11    o 

Fitr  S^'oni  Minniov  SrhiMil. 

yiim  Helen  Smith,  L.O    :>  u 

Mifltes  Ritchie,    •  0  !:•  is 

.lohn  Mather,  0    7  o 

Miss  Lilias  Joss,  •  U    c  0 


4  Cards, 


L.1  l:i    ('> 


II.  Arbkoatii. 

Per  Mr.  David  Findlay. 

For  Fortign  MtMion. 

Jane  Matthew,  •   LO    3    0 

David  Findlay,  -     0    4    3^ 

JaneEwing,  •  -046 

David  Duncan,  -     0    1  11 

Jas.  Landie,  •  -     0    1    (! 

Jessie  Lyall,  •  -030 

John  Dancan,  •      0    0    2^ 


Brouffht  forward,  L.l 
Alexander  Petrie,  •  0 
MrA.  M'Kay,  •  •  0 
Manse,    .       -       .      0 


4 


:» 
0 


10  Boxe8, 


1  •> 


■  » 


4.V 


lirought  forward.  L.O  9 

Mrs.  Kobert  8tewait,  0  ^ 

Mitw  Agnes  I'eden,      0  4 

Mm.  John  M*I.«od,     0  .H 

Mrs.  Alex.  c:larke.      0  3 

Mrs.  Jas.  Templeton,  u  4 


For  »orti  Mij/txi^n  Srht^tJ, 

Jane  Ann  IXtM,   •    J,.i)  1<)  1 

Mary  Ann  Kindlay.     0  12  0 

John  .Mexandiir,  '•      o    (>  0 

Henry  Alexander,        ci    4  c; 

Wm.  (.:owie.  -       -03  0 
MaifgieCowie,       -030 

C.  C'-owie,        •        -      0    t)  () 

Coorgc  Smith,        -      0    2  3 

Wni.  I»etrie.  -        -      0    «  2 

Betsy  Smith,  -              0    3  0 

David  Smith,         .      0    3  3 


11  Cards, 


I  III.   AUOHINLECK. 

I*er  Air.  Alexander  Clarke. 

I  For  Foreign  Mission. 

Mrs.  John  omith,     L.O    0    2 
Mrs.  \Vm.  Feden,        0    3    0 


rf')xc« 


L.1    7 


IV.  BinttA   . 

I'er  llov.  Robert  Brash. 

For  Seoni  Mi,<i,ioH  Sfho<>i 


L.3    3    3 


AHss  B<^ckie.  • 
Miss  Bruce,  - 
Miss  Spcnce,  - 
Miss  Koiister,  • 
Miss  Adanisnn, 
Miss  Stevenson, 
Miss  Johnstone, 

7  Cards, 


L.1  1.'. 
2    0 

1  0 

2  5 

0  15 

1  6 
0  17 

L.10   0 


V.  Carlikk. 

Per  Mr.  John  Forrctt 

For  Seoni  Mission  6ehM^ 

Mary  Hamilton,    •     0    2 
Agnes  Crawford,    •     0   2 


Carry  fOTwnnlf      L.1    4    5    ;    Cany  lonwLtA,     A..Q   ^   *l  \    Caxry  forward,     L.0   4 


i 


■MkKdib, 


/Vir  Smi  JTMax.  Iinniglil  rmnnl,  L;t 

Ju.Lottitan,Jini.,  L-OIH    0     H*H'2.^  *' 

Ju.T>*lar,  .       ■      0  10    0      JSf?"!" 


Robert  Htuui, 
lllllir, 


Xnla  Youiif,      ■  I 

lUtint  M'UowKl,  I 

JUB  WdT,  - 

Jwttl'tlker.      -  ' 


IN,  Emu 


mHtOTOMMl,    ' 

IIBoiM, 


XII.  Kill. 


_  _                                 e  .    F>»r  Mr. 

lluuh Uuoiiwce.     0   :>    -i  Itobert  ItaiUo,  -Linn  i.  ,                   ■'  ■"••""■ 

taaFiuio,-        -nit  <  John  Itain.     -  -      0    II  u  Mn.SIiigni,-  .  L.l    1    4 

UlaWiinn,              0    2    .'i  I  .lesila  Uiodle  I  II  0  Mnt.  Cninblt.  u  U    3 


i.HuilIton.    ' 
■  IliTlitwm. 
ou  Hotan,   ' 


™ii7  Siren   !'j 
JbtdkicBc  lle,,b 


MaggJalUn,. 

I  Anni*  Lliulnv. 
.Iniuci  Marnier 
.MBrmret  rmlni 
M»ty  I^'.,  . 
.Iiuui  Retil.  - 
Funr  HmaillE. 

Alice  MtaUs,  - 
OMcgo  Htunaek. 
lligriden  ittum 
.Uinei  THlor, 

A(nu  I'Birer, 


Pff  foiviriN  «i«i..u 


.XL  KiLWis: 


SSTL 

/■:■;: 

sr.rt., 

Lois  II 

Moir, 

K»-,S«iii(]/ 

juif.i.. 

Ulu  Mirr  atnchi 

L.1   :.  ( 

B,    0     4     t 

31-udii. 

L.S     4    « 

XIT.  Hill] 

OLX. 

.luitoScott, 

!•«  Mr.  W„.  Lo.l,l»„.  '*-'  >""  Ni""-  iihUL  "XT"- 

f-t  FattigK  Uitlmu.  F»r  Foreiifn  Mlt'l-«. 

i»^,*»Tlor.   -       -L-Ol.'.  1     JohnKnoi.  -  L.i 

SuS?^»llinrir,  -      0    11  1      Robert K.KlMJi,    -     ' 


MuT  Mulchiwl, 
InbellaMolrliHd, 


Ichiwl,    ■  U  la  £)    Ulu  Helen  Dora,       0    4    0 

lolrliaad,  0  l»  Dl  I  GnwIu.leffKT,       -una 

d«d,    -  O  1£  g]  '  jMet  Ru,     -       -      0  10   O 

wrtaOD,  •  U   T  V}    Juiut  fiwtt,  '       ■      0    U    0 


:\ 


XV.  Oleic. 

Per  Rev.  Wni.  M'Beath. 

For  StcniMlsMion. 

MiHSandiBon,     -  L.2    0  0 
MlH  Annie  AUan,      0  18  o 
MIuM'Kajr,-       .     0    »  u 
Mi«a  Maggie  Swan- 
eon,     •               -      0    7  0 


4  Cards, 


L.3  I({    G 


XVI.    POLLOKSIIAWH. 

1.  Sonth  Bide  of  (-art. 

Pur  Meeen.  John  and  Thos. 
Howie. 

For  Foreign  Mixxwu. 

Mrs.  Howie,  •       -  L.2    2    7 
Agnes  &  Christina 

£adie, 
Mis.  Hill, 
Mrs.  W.  Cameron, 
Miu  P.  Uvingstono,  0 
Joan  Campbell, 
Mrs.  Crawford, 
a  under  28.,    - 

13  Boxes, 


2.  North  side  of  Cart. 

Per  Messrs.  M.  Livingstone 
and  H.  N.  Gardiner. 

For  Foreign  Muuion, 

Uobert  Sproull,    -  L.O  U    o 
Wm.  Kyle,    -       -     «  i:i    3i 
Mm.  MVarlane,  •     0    7    O-I 
Mri.  M'Mastor,     -     0 
John  M'Atchin,    •      0 


1 

0  a 

0 

fi   fl 

0 

:»   0 

,   0 

»   r. 

0 

2    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

7     4A 

L.4 

U  ll.\ 

b    0 


Brought  forward,  L.2 
Jane  R,  Gardiner,  0 
Janet  Hart,   •  0 

Mrs.  Lewis,  •  0 

Matthew  Livingstone.O 
James  Dalglish,  -  0 
John  L.  Algie,  •  0 
Henry  Manford,  -  0 
5  under  2s.,   -       -     0 


<» 
3 
3 

4 

2 

4 
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James  Anderson,  -  L.O 
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James  Anderson  (2)  0 
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Brought  forwi 
.Andrew  HprouU 
John  Sproull, 
Lizzie  Skinner, 
Eupliemia  Whil 
Mary  Wilson, 
Peter  Young,- 
(•under  Is.,    • 

45  Cards, 


I 


-WIL  Sue 
Per  Ilev.  .lol 
'  For  Seoul 
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Carry  forwanl,      L.2    o    21        Carr>'  forward,      L..^  10    1 


Mr.  Jlo))ertStew 
Mi4S  Mary  Bail! 

2Ckrd8. 


XVIIL  1 

Per  Mr.  Jol 

For  Seoni  Mi- 

Donald  Klder, 
Charlies.  Findl 
Harr  Fraser,  - 
Caldcr  Millikin, 
l>onaldM'Lcod, 
John  shearer, 
J.  &  A.  Swansoi 
Willie  >\'aters, 

8  Cards, 

For  Fori  ifji< 

A  Friend.       - 
.\  ngus  M '  I  >ni)ali 
Matthew  Water 

3  lioxcs. 


Bridgeton,  Gi.as(;ow.— The  first  annual  Social  Meeting  of  th 
Original  Secession  Church  **Honie  Circle"  and  their  friends  was 
Church  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Thurstlay,  141I1  May  last— the  honorai 
the  Rev.  John  M'Kay,  in  the  chair.  There  was  an  attendance  of  ]>etw 
sixty.  After  tea,  the  Chairman  j;ave  a  short  sketch  of  the  various 
es.say.s  which  had  been  gone  through  during  the  session.  The  secretary 
bald  Pollock,  thereafter  read  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  **  Home  Cir 
the  session.  There  was  a  memhcrship  on  the  roll  of  sixty,  with 
attendance  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty.  There  was  also  forty-two  na 
roll  of  the  temperance  branch  of  the  **  Home  Circle.'*  Addresses  wer 
given  by  Messrs.  W.  Chalmers,  John  Koberlson,  and  \V.  Pcterkin.  , 
gramme  of  music  and  recitations  was  also  gone  throuj^li  during  the  c( 
evening.  The  usual  votes  of  thanks  having  been  given,  the  meeting  \ 
to  a  close,  and  the  benediction  pronounced  by  the  Chairman. 


THE 
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RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN 

ENGLAND. 

By  The  Late  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Glasgow. 

England,  like  Scotland,  was  for  many  ages  under  the  Antichristian 

yoke.     Repeated  attempts  were  indeed   made   by   her  monarchs, 

specially  those  of  the  Norman  line,  to  maintain  their  own  prerogatives 

^d  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  in  all 

^ese  contests  the  latter  usually  came  off  victorious.     They  commonly 

ended  in  the  refractory  princes  being  compelled  to  relinquish  their  pre- 

lensions  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope.     After  having  thus 

^^Uinphed  over  the  civil  power,  the  usurpations  and  exactions  of  the 

°  Oman  See  were  carried  beyond  all  bounds.     At  length  about  the  be- 

Suiningof  the  14th  century  they  became  so  oppressive  and  intolerable^ 

^hat  a  general  desire  began  to  be  awakened  in  the  English  nation  to 

^  released  from  ecclesiastical  tyranny.     At  this  critical  juncture  Wic- 

*flfe  was  providentially  raised  up — a  man  not  more  distinguished  for 

*^is  zeal  and  courage  in  the  cause  of  truth  than  for  his  learning  and 

®^^ius.     Being  ejected  from  the  situation  which  he  held  in  the  Uni- 

^^i^ity  of  Oxford  on  account  of  the  freedom  with  which  he  had  ex- 

J^sed  the  vices  of  the  monks,  he  was  afterwards  led  to  testify  in  a 

'^Ore  bold  and  open  manner  against  many  of  the  principal  errors  and 

^l>nses  of  the  Romish  Hierarchy.     This  he  did  both  in  his  sermons 

^*^d  by  his  writings.     At  the  same  time  he  not  only  recommended  the 

*tudy  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  people,  but  he  himself  published  a  free 

^''a.nslation  of  them  into  the  vulgar  tongue  for  the  use  oi  Yvvs  cowtvXt^- 

JVa  VL  —VOL.  XVIII.  2  C  OT.VI  ^¥.^Vt?»» 
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men.  These  proceedings,  as  might  have  been  expected,  gave  mu* 
umbrage  to  the  clergy,  who  made  various  attempts  to  effect  hisdestru 
tion.  Through  the  powerful  protection,  however,  of  several  noblem< 
who  were  friendly  to  him,  Wicliffe  in  the  good  providence  of  G< 
escaped  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  and  after  having  widely  scattered  tl 
seeds  of  the  Reformation,  ended  his  days  in  peace.  That  his  opinio 
on  different  points  were  erroneous  cannot  be  denied,  and  need  not 
wondered  at,  considering  the  dark  age  in  which  he  lived  He  rejects 
however,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  t 
Mass,  purgatory,  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  infallibility  of  t 
Pope.  He  likewise  held  the  grand  principle  which  Luther  and  1 
Protestant  Reformers  afterwards  embraced,  viz.,  the  authority  of  I 
Scriptures  as  the  supreme  and  only  infallible  standard  of  faith  a 
practice,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  read  and  examine  them 
themselves.  How  wonderful  is  it  that  with  his  few  advantages 
should  have  been  enabled  to  shake  off  so  many  of  the  errors  a 
superstitions  of  that  corrupt  system  of  religion  in  which  he  had  b< 
educated  and  which  then  prevailed  nearly  over  all  Christendom  ! 

The  principles  of  Wicliffe,  which  had  made  considerable  progi 
during  his  life,  were  still  more  extensively  diffused  after  his  dej 
partly  by  his  own  writings,  and  especially  by  his  translation  of 
Scriptures,  a  work  which  was  so  prized  that  the  New  Testament  al< 
sold  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  more  than  £40  in  our  money.  In  c 
sequence  of  reading  the  word  of  God  in  their  own  language,  multitu 
were  so  convinced  of  the  evils  of  Popery  that  they  openly  renoun 
it — made  a  formal  secession  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
ganized  themselves  into  separate  religious  societies  for  the  worship 
God.  These  early  witnesses  for  truth  were  called,  by  way  of  conten 
Lollards,  and  were  subjected  to  the  most  severe  persecution.  Ni 
bers  of  them  were  apprehended  and  brought  to  trial,  and  on  refus 
to  abjure  their  opinions,  were  condemned  as  heretics,  and^commit 
to  the  flames.  This  persecution  continued  with  little  intermissior 
abatement  during  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  15th  century  and  i 
of  the  1 6th.  At  length  the  Reformation  broke  out  on  the  contim 
an  event  which  had  a  most  favourable  influence  on  the  state  of 
ligion  in  England.  Copies  of  Luther's  writings  having  been  impor 
into  this  country  were  widely  circulated,  and  as  the  principles  c 
tained  in  them  were  very  similar  to  those  of  Wicliffe  they  met  wit! 
welcome  reception  from  his  followers,  a  remnant  of  whom  still  exist 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  were  eagerly  embraced  a 
by  many  who  had  hitherto  adUeied  lo  xVv^CVvmicK  of  Rome.     Anot' 
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cause  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  spread  of  the  reformed  opinions 
was  the  appearance  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures  by  Tyndale, 
which  was  published  first  in  Germany,  and  thence  conveyed  to  England 
where  it  obtained  an  extensive  circulation.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
high  value  set  upon  the  work,  copies  of  it  and  fragments  of  copies 
were  purchased  at  large  sums.  Fox  the  Martyrologist  particularly 
mentions  that  many  gave  £^  and  £4  for  a  single  gospel  or  epistle,  and 
that  some  gave  a  load  of  hay  for  a  few  chapters  from  the  epistles  of 
Paul  or  James.  The  same  author  informs  us  that  after  the  pro- 
clamation issued  by  Henry  VIII.  at  that  period  prohibiting  the  sale  or 
use  of  Tyndale's  Bible,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Protestants  to 
meet  together  privately  and  spend  whole  nights  in  reading  it  and  hear- 
ing it  read. 

While  the  truth  was  thus,  in  spite  of  opposition,  being  diffused  among 
the  people,  an  event  occurred  which  tended  in  no  small  degree  to 
dash  the  hopes  of  the  Romish  party  and  accelerate  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation.     This  was  the  renunciation  of  the  Pope's  authority 
by  Henry  and  the  English  parliament.^    There  is  indeed  little  to  ap- 
prove of  in  the  personal  conduct  of  that  monarch,  of  whom  it  may  be 
said,  without  any  breach  of  charity,  that  in  taking  the  step  now  men- 
tioned he  was  actuated   much  more  by  secular  and  selfish  motives 
than  by  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  religion.     Besides,  though  he 
disowned  the  papal  supremacy,  he  continued  rigidly  to  adhere  to  all 
most  all  the  other  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system. 
Nay,  he   personally   laid  claim  to,  and  actually  assumed  a  power, 
similiarto  that  which  the  Pope  exercised,  constituting  himself  supreme 
bead  of  the  Church  of  England  in  all  matters  whether  affecting  her 
temporal   interests  or   ecclesiastical  jurisdictions.     But   though   no 
change  deserving  the  name  of  reformation  was  intended  by  Henry, 
yet  important  advantages  resulted  to  the  Protestant  cause  from  his 
breach  with  the  See  of  Rome.      While  the  event  tended  greatly  to 
weaken  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Pope  in  this  country,  it  was 
hkewise  overruled  in  the  all-wise  providence  of  God  for  procuring 
liberty  to  the  people  to  read  the  Scriptures.     They  had  hitherto  been 
prohibited  from  doing  so,  though  copies  of  Tyndale's  translations  as 
^e  have  seen  had  been  privately  circulated  among  them.    Hem'y,  how- 
ever, after  throwing  off  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was  willing  to  use 
^"y  means  calculated  to  justify  this  step  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects, 
^nd  being  assured  that  they  would  find  nothing  in  the  Bible  to  sui> 
port  or  countenance  the  papal  pretensions,  he  was  the  more  easily  in- 
duced to  recall  his  former  proclamation  and  grant  the  peoj^le  permls- 
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sion  to  read  the  sacred  volume.     He  even  adopted  measures  for    ^^ 
abling  them  all  to  enjoy  this  privilege.     Accordingly,  not  only  w^^a 
new  and  more  perfect  translation  prepared  by  Coverdale,  a  learinecf 
Protestant,  but  15,000  copies  of  it  were  printed  and  distributed  throu^/i- 
out  the  kingdom.    They  were  not  sold,  however,  to  private  individuals 
but  sent  to  all  the  principal  churches  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish- 
ioners.   Each  church,  it  would  seem,  received  a  copy  which  was  set  up 
in  a  public  and  convenient  place,  and  fastened  with  a  chain,  so  that 
all  who  chose  had  easy  access  to  it  and  might  come  and  either  read 
it  themselves  or  hear  it  read.     Nor  did  the  people  neglect  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  valuable  boon  thus  bestowed  upon  them.     "  It  was- 
wonderful,"  says  Strype  the  historian,  "  to  see  with  what  joy  the  Boole 
of  God  was  received,  not  only  among  the  more  learned  and  those  whc^ 
were  known  friends  of  the  Reformation,  but  generally  all  over  EnglancJ- 
among  the  common  people,  and  with  what  greediness  God's  word  was^ 
read,  and  what  resorting  there  was  to  the  places  appointed  for  reading 
it."     "  Several  old  persons,"  he  adds,  "  learned  to  read  on  purpose.*^" 
Some  time  after,  another  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  or  rather  a  nevr 
and  improved  edition  of  the  former  translation  was  published,  gener- 
ally  known  as  Cranmer's  Bible  :  and  through  his  influence  permission 
was  obtained  to  circulate  it  freely  among  the  people,  so  that  all  who 
had  the  means  might,  if  they  chose,  provide  themselves  with  copies  for 
their  own  private  use. 

Another  advantage  resulting  to  the  Reformation  from  Henry's  breach 
with  the  Pope  was  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  throughout 
England.     These  so-called  religious  houses  had  long  been  the  haunts^ 
of  vice  and  superstition.     Many  of  them  had  acquired   immense 
wealth,  and  they  were  firmly  attached  to  the  papacy.     Hence  the  chiefs 
opposition  made  to  the  recent  changes  proceeded  from  the  monastic::^ 
orders  who  openly  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the  King's  conduct 
in  renouncing  the  Pope's  authority,  and  did  all  they  could  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  people  against  his  government.     They    even  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  a  partial  insurrection.     By  this  proceeding  they 
brought  upon  themselves  the  very  evil  which  they  sought  to  avert. 
Exasperated  at  the  conduct  of  the  monks  and  anxious  to  rid  himsel 
of  such  troublesome  adversaries,  Henry  resolved  to  put  down  the  in 
stitutions  over  which  they  presided,  and  so  unlimited  was  the  powei 
which  he  then  possessed,  that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  this  desig 
was  carried  into  complete  execution.     First  the  lesser,  then  the  greatei 
monasteries,  along  with  many  other  popish  seminaries  were  abolished 
and  their  revenues  seized  and  appropriated  by  the  crown  to  its  own  use 
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This  measure  was  attended  with  most  important  and  beneficial  re- 
sults to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  While  it  dislodged  many  of 
the  most  zealous  adherents  and  supporters  of  the  old  religion  from 
their  favourite  retreats,  and  stripped  them  of  their  ill-gotten  and  much 
abused  wealth  and  influence,  it  served  at  the  same  time  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  people  to  the  errors  and  evils  of  Popery,  and  especially  to 
renounce  their  superstitious  veneration  for  the  monks  and  the  religious 
houses.  The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  visit  and  inspect 
the  monasteries  was  published,  and  contained  the  most  revolting  dis- 
closures in  regard  to  the  dissolute  lives  of  their  inmates.  But  what 
conduced  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  to  undeceive  the  people 
and  destroy  their  reverence  for  the  monastic  institutions  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  innumerable  frauds  which  had  been  committed  in  them 
lor  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  the  popular  credulity.  While  the 
government  caused  the  report  of  the  committee  to  be  published,  care 
was  also  taken  to  expose  the  counterfeit  relics  found  in  these  establish- 
ments and  the  concealed  springs  whereby  the  images  of  our  Saviour, 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  several  of  the  saints  were  made  to  move  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  as  if  they  were  actually  alive,  which  had  been 
looked  upon  by  the  ignorant  multitude  as  nothing  less  than  an  effect 
of  divine  power. 

Such  was  the  extent  to  which  the  Reformation  seems  to  have  been 
carried  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Pope's  authority  was  abol- 
ished; liberty  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  language  was 
granted  to  all  classes  of  the  population,  and  the  monasteries  were 
suppressed.  In  all  other  respects,  however,  matters  continued  pretty 
much  in  their  former  state.  The  greater  part  of  the  errors  and  super- 
stitions of  the  Romish  Church  were  still  retained,  and  though 
Cranmer  and  the  Protestants  would  fain  have  removed  them,  no 

• 

vigorous  attempts  for  that  purpose  had  yet  been  made,  it  being  con- 
trary to  the  known  wishes  of  the  Sovereign. 

After  the  death  of  Henry,  and  during  the  reign  of  his  son  and 
successor,  Edward  VI.,  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  made  very  con- 
siderable progress  in  England.  Cranmer  and  his  party  had  now  the 
entire  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  were  enabled  to  adopt 
i^iuch  more  decisive  measures  for  correcting  the  abuses  which  existed 
I'l  the  Church  than  they  had  formerly  had  it  in  their  power  to  do. 
Kdward  himself  was  favourable  to  their  views.  His  education 
having  been  entrusted  to  an  eminent  Protestant  divine,  he  had  early 
imbibed  a  strong  attachment  to  the  reformed  doctrines,  which  he 
exerted  his  influence  and  authority  in  many  ways  to  encourage  and 
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promote.     Thus,  having  the  young  King  on  their  side,  with  a  large 
body  of  the  nation,  Cranmer  and  his  co-adjutors  resolved  not  to  lose 
so  favourable  an  opportunity  for  pushing  forward  the  work  of  the 
Reformation.     With   this   view   they  commenced  by  appointing  a 
general  visitation  of  all  the  churches  throughout  England,  and  instruct- 
ing the  visitors  to  put  down  certain  of  the  grosser  abuses  in  the  worship 
of  God.     They  next  proceeded  to  repeal  the  laws  which  had  been 
framed  against   the  followers   of  Wicliffe,   and    other    persecuting 
statutes.     At  the  same  time  they  set  at  liberty  a  number  of  persons 
who  had  been  imprisoned  under  the  former  reign  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gion.    Orders  were  also  issued  at  a  subsequent  period  that  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Supper  should  be  celebrated  in  both  kinds,  by  giving 
the  cup  as  well  as  the  bread  to  the  laity — that  all  images  should  be 
removed  from  the  churches,  and  that  the  Romish  altars,  on  which 
the  mass  had  been  wont  to  be  performed,  be  taken  away,  and  com. 
mon  tables  substituted  in  their  room.     For  reconciling  the  people 
to  these  changes,  several  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  were  sent  to 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  clergy  were  most  disaffected 
or  illiterate,  and  the  people  most  addicted  to  superstition.     Among 
these  itinerating  preachers,  one,  and  not  the  least  distinguished,  was 
our  countryman  John  Knox,  who  resided  in  England  at  this  period, 
and  whose  labours  seem  to  have  been  blessed  for  the  conversion  oE" 
many  souls  as  well  as  for  promoting  the  public  interests  of  the  Refor — 
mation.     In  addition  to  these  important  steps,  Cranmer,  and  thos 
associated  with  him,  revised  and  corrected  the  English  Liturgy,  a  wor 
in  which  they  were  assisted  by  Knox ;  and  though  they  were  not  in 
clined,  or  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  introduce  all  the  change 
which   he    judged    necessary,    several    important    alterations    wer 
adopted  at   his  suggestion.     They  next   drew   up  a  Confession  o-      f 
Faith,  to  be  subscribed  by  candidates  for  the  ministry.     This  als 
was  submitted  to  Knox's  inspection,  and  is  the  same  to  which  th 
Church  of  England  still  adheres,  and  which  goes  under  the  name 
the  "  Thirty-nine  Articles." 

But  while  the  Reformation  was  thus  carried  a  considerable  lengt 
in  Edward's  reign,  it  was  in  many  respects  very  defective. 
Sovereign  was  still  recognised  as  superior  head  of  both  Church 
State,  and  as  having  absolute  authority  in  all  causes  civil  and  eccl 
siastical.     Many  of  the  popish  rites  and  ceremonies  also  continu 
to  be  observed.     The  Apocryphal  writings  were  still  allowed, 
appointed  to  be  read  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  no  ste" 
were    taken   for  reviving  the  exercise    of    church    discipline. 
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would,  however,  be  doing  injustice  to  the  memory  of  those  good 
inen  who  had  the  management  of  public  affairs  at  this  time,  if  we 
;upf>osed  that  they  themselves  were  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  Re- 
ibmiation  which  had  been  attained.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  their 
sincere  desire  and  intention  to  carry  the  work  much  further.  None 
.amentcd  more  than  they  did  the  evils  which  still  existed.  The 
OTvate  sentiments  of  many  of  them  were  little  different  from  those  of 
Knox  and  Calvin.  And  if  they  had  been  left  to  their  own  choice  they 
would  not  have  desisted  until  they  had  brought  the  English  Church, 
in  respect  of  worship  and  government,  as  well  as  in  respect  of  doc- 
trine, to  the  pattern  of  the  other  reformed  churches.  Such,  it  is  well 
known,  was  the  wish  of  Edward,  a  prince,  it  has  been  remarked,  who 
besides  his  other  rare  qualities,  had  an  unfeigned  reverence  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  comply  with  its  precepts  in 
preference  to  customary  and  established  usages.  That  such  also  was 
the  wish  of  Cranmer  and  the  Protestant  Bishops,  appears  from  the 
Life  of  Knox,  by  the  late  Dr.  M*Crie,  and  from  a  lengthened  and  in- 
teresting note  appended  to  this  valuable  work. 

Should  it  now  be  asked  why  the  English  Reformers,  holding  such 
liberal  opinions,  allowed  so  many  abuses  and  corruptions  to  remain 
in  the  Church  of  England ;  we  may  observe  that  their  doing  so  may 
be  partly  accounted  for  from  the  peculiarly  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed.     Though  they  had  the  King  and  the  govern- 
ment on  their  side,  yet  there  was  a  numerous  and  powerful  party  in 
^he  nation  opposed  to  their  measures.     That  party  included,  besides 
5iany  of  the  Court  and  the  nobility,  a  large  proportion  of  the  incum- 
bent Bishops,  who,  while  they  had  complied  with  the  alterations  in- 
roduced  by  authority,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  their  livings,  still 
smained  attached  to  the  old  religion,  and  exerted  their  influence  in 
variety  of  ways  in  support  of  it.     With  regard  to  the  inferior  clergy, 
he  greater  part  of  them  were  also  popislily  affected,  while,  notwith- 
tanding  the  extensive  diffusion  of  the  Protestant  principles  among 
he  lower  orders  of  the  people,  multitudes  of  that  class  were  still  sunk 
n  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  addicted  to  the  old  forms  of  wor- 
liip.     Under  these  circumstances  it  was  no  easy  task  for  Cranmer 
.nd  his  colleagues  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Reformation.     Yet,  after 
lU  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  difficulties  of  their  situation,  it  may 
^e  safely  affirmed  that  they  would  have  acted  both  a  wiser  and  more 
lonsistent  and  faithful  part  had  they  adopted  a  bolder  course  of 
jolicy,  and  instead  of  resting 'in  a  partial,  laboured  to  effect  a  radi- 
:::al  and  thorough  Reformation  of  the  English  Church.     Accordingly 
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their  conduct  was  condemned  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  Re- 
formers in  that  age ;  particularly  by  Calvin,  who  lamented  the  slow 
progress  made  by  his  brethren  in  England,  and  expressed  his  fears  as 
to  the  consequences  which,  in  all  probability,  would  result  from  their 
vacillating  and  timid  policy.     The  fears  which  were  expressed  by 
Calvin  and  others  were  unhappily  soon  verified.    While  Cranmer  and 
his  colleagues  were  pursuing  a  course  of  gradual  reformation,  and 
hoping  by  that  means  ultimately  to  accomplish  the  object  they  had 
in  view,  their  progress  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  premature  death 
of  King  Edward,  who  departed  this  life  in  the  year  1553,  to  the  un- 
speakable grief  of  all  the  true  friends  of  the  Protestant  religion.     On 
the  accession  of  his  sister  Mary,  who  was  a  bigoted  Papist,  the  whole 
work  of  the  Reformation  was  overturned.  Popery  re-established,  and 
the   fires  of  persecution  kindled  against   all  who  dared  to  sp>eak 
against   it,  or  who  refused   to  conform  to  its  doctrines  and  its  rites- 
During  this  bloody  reign  great  numbers  of  the  Protestants  were  brought 
to  the  stake,  and  among  others,  Bradford,  an  eminent  preacher  of  the 
reformed  faith ;  also  Ridley  and  Latimer,  and  likewise  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  who  suffered  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age.     The  rest  of  the 
Protestant  party,  who  remained  stedfast  to  their  principles,  fled  from 
the  kingdom  and  sought  an  asylum  in  Switzerland  and  Germany. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  England,  and  it  suggests  three  general  reflections  with  which 
we  shall  conclude.     One  is  the  value  of  the  Bible,  and  the  honour 
which  God  puts  upon  it  aboz^e  all  ot/ier  means,  for  promoting  the  moral 
and  religious  reformation  of  mankind.     It  is  the  great  instrument  of 
renovating  our  fallen  race.     As  it  was  by  withholding  the  Scriptures 
from  the  people  that  they  were  brought  under,  and  kept  under,  the 
yoke  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  so  it  was  by  restoring  the  Scriptures  to  thenm 
that  they  were  emancipated  from  it     Thus  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  by  Wicliffe  was  the  principal  means  of  producing  that  extraor- 
dinary revival  of  true  religion  which  took  place  in  his  time,  and  the 
happy  effects  of  which  lasted  nearly  two  centuries.     And  in  the  times 
of  Cranmer,  both  under  Henry's  reign  and  under  that  of  Edward,  it 
was  principally  by  translating  and  circulating  the  Scriptures  that  the 
Reformation  was  commenced  and  carried  forward.     Cranmer  and  his 
co-adjutors  accomplished  much  by  their  other  labours,  but  nothing 
done  by  them  was  so  owned  by  God,  and  so  signally  blessed  as  the 
efforts  they  made  to  procure  for  the  people  the  privilege  of  reading 
the  Bible  in  their  own  language.     The  more  freely  this  privilege  was 
enjoyed  the  more  were  conversions  from  the  Popish  to  the  Protestant 
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religion  multiplied  and  increased     The  Bible  is  an  inspired  decla- 
ration of  the  divine  mind  and  will.     It  is  addressed  to  ourselves, 
and  treats  of  matters  infinitely  important  in  their  own  nature,  and 
deeply  affecting  our  best  interests  for  time  and  eternity.     The  Bible 
provides  a  remedy,  and  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  sin.     It  dis- 
covers a  way,  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  be  recovered  from 
the  niins  of  the  fall,  and  obtain  the  favour  of  God  and  eternal  life. 
How  precious  a  Book,  then,  must  it  be !     How  highly  should  we  value 
it !    How  thankful  should  we  feel  for  the  liberty  which  we  enjoy  of 
perusing  and  studying  its  sacred  contents ;  and  how  earnestly  should 
we  endeavour  by  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer,  to  derive  saving' 
advantage  from  it,  to  experience  in  our  own  souls  its  enlightening, 
<:onverting,  and  sanctifying  influence  I 

Secondly, — The  preceding  sketch  likewise  furnishes  a  striking  illus- 
tration ofhmv  well  fitted  to  stir  up  to  this  duty  are  some  of  the  facts  which 
ti'e  have  had  occasion  to  notice.     If  in  a  former  age  the  people  of  these 
lands  paid  such  large  sums  for  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  fragments  of 
<^opies,  and  if  they  might  be  seen  resorting  in  crowds  to  those  places 
^'here  the  Scriptures  were  publicly  expounded  or  an  opportunity  of 
pi-Tusing  them  afforded,  and  if  in  the  seasons  of  persecution,  they 
^et  regularly  during  the  night  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  to  read  and 
nfar  them  read,  then  how  solemnly  resi)onsible  must  all  of  us  be  for 
^"^*  improvement  we  make  of  the  Scriptures,  now  that  copies  of  them 
^^  so  numerous,  and  can  so  easily  be  obtained  !     Nor  should  we 
^^'erlook  the  obligation  lying  upon  us  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours 
^^  disseminate  the  Scriptures  among  our  fellow-men.     There  are  vast 
^^ultitudes  in  other  countries,  and  multitudes  in  our  own  land,  who 
^^^  still  destitute  of  the  Word  of  life,  and  who,  unless  that  Word  be 
conveyed  to  them,  must  perish  in  their  sins.     While  we  are  stirred  up 
^'^^rcfore  to  peruse  and  improve  the  Bible  for  ourselves,  let  us  seek 
'*^  niuch  as  lieth  in  us  to  communicate  it  to  others  as  the  most  val- 
^•^l^le  blessing  which  we  can  be  instrumental  in  imparting  to  them, 
'^cl  the  most  effectual  means  we  can  employ  for  promoting  their 
^H-ation. 

thirdly. — The  preceding  sketch  furnishes  also  a  striking  illus- 
^^/ion  of  the  7visdom  of  God  in  overruling  the  selfish  and  corrupt  policy 
f  <:ar:hly  princes  and  rulers  fo^  the  advancanent  of  His  own  cause. 
The  overthrow  of  Popery  in  this  country  may  be  traced  to  the 
^nduct  of  Henry  the  VIII.,  whose  breach  with  the  See  of  Rome  led 
^^ni  to  abolish  the  Pope's  authority  in  his  dominions,  and  was  the 
^^casion  of  other  important  changes  tending  directly  to  the  advance- 
^^ em  of  the  Reformed  religion.  Yet  Henry  himself  in  taking  that 
I^Gp  had  no  eye  to  the  divine  glory  or  the  cause  of  truth.  Self  grati- 
^^tion  was  all  he  aimed  at.  While  following,  however,  the  dictates  of 
■^^s  own  inclinations  and  seeking  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends,  he 
Jl^^s  unwittingly  the  instrument  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
heaven  in  relation  to  the  Church.  God  has  both  the  hearts  and 
^^iids  of  all  men  under  his  control ;  nor  can  they  devise  or  execute 
^'^j  scheme,  or  take  any  step  without   His  divine  permission.     This 
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fact,  of  which  history  furnishes  so  many  examples;  is  a  never  failing 
ground  of  encouragement  and  consolation  to  believers  in  all  circum- 
stances. It  seems  peculiarly  so  at  the  present  time  with  reference 
to  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Church  in  our  own  land.  Many 
whom  we  now  see  at  the  helm  of  affairs  are  men  ignorant  of  true 
religion  or  indifferent  or  inimical  to  its  interests.  We  cannot  then 
expect  that  they  will  conduct  their  administration  with  any  view  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  or  that  her  welfare  will  be  considered  by 
them  in  any  measures  they  may  adopt  at  the  present  eventful  crisis. 
There  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  they  will  be  guided  by  no  higher 
principles  than  those  of  political  expediency  and  worldly  policy.  Let 
us  rejoice,  however,  that  whatever  may  be  men's  intentions  or  men's 
measures  in  relation  to  Zion,  they  shall  not  be  able  to  do  her  any 
ultimate  injury.  The  whole  of  their  proceedings,  whatever  their  aim 
and  tendency,  or  however  injurious  their  immediate  consequences 
to  the  Church,  shall  in  the  end  be  subservient  to  her  interests,  for  "  «e 
know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God^ 
to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  His  purpose." 


JOHN  ROUGH. 
By  D.  Hay  Fleming. 


The  subject  of  this  brief  biography  was  not  distinguished  for  great 
scholarship,  nor  brilliant  talents ;  but  he  was  richly  gifted  with  homely 
vigour,  intense  earnestness,  and  sound  judgment ;  and  by  "  the  good 
hand  of  his  God  upon  him,"  he  was  able  to  do  much  to  advance  his 
Master's  kingdom,  and  to  witness  for  the  truth  even  unto  death. 

Little  is  known  of  the  birth  or  early  years  of  John  Rough,  except 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland  ;  that  he  was  born  in  or  about  1508; 
that  **his  name,  'Johannes  Rouch,'  occurs  in  the  second  class,  or  divi- 
sion, of  persons,  who  were  incorporated  in  St.  Leonard's  College,  in 
the  year  152 1 ;"  and,  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen — to  despite  some 
of  his  friends  who  tried  to  deprive  him  of  his  inheritance — he  became 
a  Black  Friar  at  Stirling.  In  that  order,  it  is  said,  he  remained  six- 
teen years.  It  is  known  that  he  twice  visited  Rome,  and  it  is  stated, 
by  Dr.  Lorimer,  that  on  both  these  occasions  he  was  sent  on  some 
business  of  his  monastery  or  order.  This  seems  most  probable,  but 
Christopher  Anderson  says  that  it  was  after  1547  before  he  went  to 
Rome.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain,  that,  like  many  others  who  went 
there,  he  got  his  eyes  opened. 

On  the  22nd  of  December  1542,  eight  days  after  the  death  o( 
James  the  Fifth,  the  Earl  of  Arran  was  chosen  Regent  of  Scotland ; 
and,  on  the  12th  of  March  following,  his  appointment  \i»as  confirmed 
by  Parliament.  Soon  after  the  first  of  these  dates,  he  procured  Rough 
as  his  chaplain.  Cardinal  Beaton  having,  at  his  request,  induced  the 
Provincial  of  the  Black  Fivats  to  allow  Rough  to  forsake  his  order 
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habit  for  that  purpose.  The  chaplain  received  "ane  goun,  doublet, 
5S,  and  bonet."  Knox  states  that  when  Arran  was  established  in  the 
ernment,  godly  men  repaired  to  him,  and  at  their  desire,  more  than 
own,  Thomas  Guilliam  or  Williams,  a  Black  Friar,  was  called  to  be 
icher.  "  The  man,"  says  Knox,  "  was  of  solid  judgement,  reasson- 
i  letteris  (as  for  that  age),  and  of  a  prompt  and  good  utterance  :  his 
trine  was  holsome,  without  great  vehemency  against  superstitioun." 
ox  immediately  adds  : — "  Preached  also  sometymes  Johnne 
wght  (who  after,  for  the  veritie  of  Christ  Jesus,  sufferred  in  Eng- 
d,  in  the  dayis  of  Marie  of  curssed  memorie),  albeit  not  so  learned, 
t  more  sempill,  and  more  vehement  against  all  impietie."  Their 
aching  raised  much  opposition.     It  provoked  against  them  and 

Regent  the  hatred  of  all  who  loved  darkness  better  than  light, 
e  Grey  Friars,  says  Knox,  **rowped  as  thei  had  been  ravinis,  yea, 
ler  thei  yelled  and  rored  as  devillis  in  hell,  *  Heresy  1  heresy ! 
ylliame  and  Rought  will  cary  the  Governour  to  the  Devill.'"     But 

two  preachers  had  to  encounter  a  still  more  powerful  and  crafty 
.  "  The  Cardinall  moved  boith  heavin  and  hell  to  trouble  the 
vemour,  and  to  stay  the  preaching ;  but  yitt  was  the  battell  stowtlye 
ghtin  for  a  seassone ;  for  he  was  tackin,  and  was  put  first  in  Dal- 
th,  after  in  Seatoun.     But  at  lenth  by  buddis  [/.  e,  bribes]  gevin  to 

said  Lord  Seatoun,  and  to  the  old  Lorde  of  Lethingtoun,  he  was 
tored  to  Sanctandross,  frome  whense  he  wrought  all  myscheif." 
m  Hamilton,  abbot  of  Paisley,  and  bastard  brother  of  the  Regent, 
ved  in  Scotland  in  April,  1543.  His  evil  influence  was  soon  felt, 
ar  Williams  was  forbidden  to  preach,  and  therefore  went  to  Eng- 
i  Rough  passed  into  Kyle,  the  central  district  of  Ayrshire,  lying 
ween  the  Doon  and  the  Irvine — "  a  receptakle  of  Goddis  ser- 
dis  of  old."  The  faithful  men  who  had  given  the  Regent  good 
nsel  were  driven  from  him  either  by  craft  or  force.  Fox  says 
t  Rough  was  a  year  in  the  Regent's  service,  "  during  which  time 
leased  God  to  open  his  eyes,  and  to  give  him  some  knowledge  of 
J  truth ;  and  thereupon  [he]  was  by  the  said  governor  sent  to 
ach  in  the  freedom  of  Ayr,  where  he  continued  four  years."  It  is 
sible  that  he  may  not  have  known  the  truth  until  he  was  in  Arran's 
i'ice,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Beaton  would  have  used  his 
uence  to  put  him  in  such  an  important  position  if  he  had  thought 
t  he  was  heretical.  Moreover,  though  it  was  M*Crie*s  opinion 
t  he  had  felt  the  power  of  the  truth  in  the  cloister,  that  is  not 
essarily  to  be  inferred  from  Knox's  narrative,  and  M'Crie  only 
s  Fox  and  Knox.  The  worthy  martyrologist  seems,  however,  to 
in  error  regarding  the  time  Rough  remained  in  Ayrshire,  and  the 
Jon  of  his  going  thither.  At  the  furthest,  he  can  only  have  been 
re  a  very  little  more  than  three  years,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
R'as  sent  there  by  Arran.     If  at  one  and  the  same  time,  Williams 

been  prohibited  to  preach,  and  Rough,  the  more  vehement,  sent 
)roclaim  the  Gospel  in  Ayrshire,  there  must  have  been  some  special 
ion  for  such  a  step — some  cause  why  the  one  preacher  was  silenced 

the  other  re-commissioned.    No  adequate  reason  has  been  givcn^ 
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and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Williams  went  to  England,  and 
Rough  to  Kyle,  for  the  same  object,  to  wit,  to  find  an  asylum  where 
they  could  live  in  safety,  and  still  work  for  the  Master  they  loved  so 
well.  This  is  plainly  implied  by  Knox,  and  on  such  points,  Knox's 
authority  is  of  far  more  weight  than  Fox's.  Besides,  Sadler,  as 
quoted  by  Laing,  expressly  says,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1543,  the 
**  Governor  hath  not  only  put  away  his  Friers  preacJurs^  which  he 
hath  all  this  while  defended,  and  kept  about  him  to  preach  the  Word 
of  God,  but  also  hath  secretly  sent  to  the  said  Cardinal."  The 
Regent's  apostacy  then  was  the  common  cause  why  they  left  the 
court.  Although  they  were  thus  rudely  severed,  their  work  was  still 
one,  and  was  peculiarly  united  in  him  who  was  destined  to  reform 
Scotland.  Williams  had  the  singular  honour  of  being  the  first  man 
from  whom  Knox  received  any  taste  of  the  truth ;  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  it  was  Rough  who  had  the  privilege  of  calling  Knox  to  the 
ministry. 

It  was  on  the  29th  of  May,  1546,  that  a  handful  of  determined  men 
seized  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  slew  the  Cardinal  in  his  own 
stronghold.  "  Divers,"  says  Spotswood,  "  upon  the  news  of  the  Car- 
dinal's death,  came  and  joined  with  those  that  had  killed  him,  especially 
Mr.  Henry  Balnaves,  the  Melvilles  of  the  house  of  Raith,  and  some 
gentlemen  of  Fife,  to  the  number  of  seven  score  persons,  who  all 
entered  into  the  castle  the  day  after  the  slaughter,  and  abode  there 
during  the  time  of  the  first  siege.  John  Rough,  he  that  had  attended 
the  governor  as  chaplain  in  the  beginning  of  his  regiment  [1.  e,  govern- 
ment], came  also  thither,  and  became  their  preacher."  The  precise 
date  of  Rough's  entry  is  unknown.  It  could  not  be  on  the  day  after 
the  slaughter,  but  it  must  have  been  before  the  end  of  August  It 
was  speedily  resolved  to  revenge  the  Cardinal's  death.  The  sum- 
mons of  treason  against  the  conspirators  was  passed  under  the  great 
seal  on  the  loth  of  June,  1546,  citing  them  to  appear  before  the 
Parliament  in  Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of  July.  The  Abbot  of  Paisley, 
who  had  now  been  appointed  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  seemed 
most  anxious  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  whom,  says 
Knox,  he  would  not  have  wished  alive  again.  He  first  caused  them 
to  be  summoned,  then  denounced  them  as  accursed,  and  lastly  got 
them  proclaimed  rebels — not  only  the  first  enterprisers,  but  all 
who  had  joined  them.  Pitscottie,  after  naming  those  who  thought 
themselves  accessory  to  the  Cardinal's  death,  and  who  accordingly 
entered  the  castle,  says,  their  example  was  followed  by  "  many  also 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  slaughter,  but  feared  the  Governor 
and  Queen's  ill-will.  These  men,  confident  of  the  strength  of  the 
l)lace,  refused  to  obey  the  authority,  and  contemptuously  rejected 
all  offers  of  appointment  to  be  made  with  them,  and  sent  messengers 
to  England  for  support."  Towards  the  end  of  August  the  castle  was 
besieged,  and  besieged  in  vain,  for  the  royal  troops  could  not  take 
it.  They  began  to  see  that  it  could  only  be  won  by  starvation,  and 
*  they  despaired  of  success,  even  in  that  way,  when  they  perceived  that 
the  garrison  "  had  brockin  throwght  the  east  wall,  and  made  a  plaine 
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Lge  by  ane  yron  yett  to  the  sea,"  through  which  the  English  ships 
i  throw  in  provisions.  The  siege  was  continued  until  nearly  the 
>f  January,  when  the  Regent  made  what  Knox  calls  *'  a  coloured 
intment "  with  the  devoted  band,  by  which  it  was  stipulated^ 
ig  other  things,  that  they  should  keep  the  castle  until  he  should 
ire  from  the  Pope  a  sufficient  absolution  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
inal.  This  truce  made  all  the  godly  rejoice,  as  they  hoped  that 
s  word  would  now  flourish,  and  they  were  not  disappointed, 
r,"  says  Knox,  **  Johnne  Rowgh  (who  sone  after  the  Cardinalle's 
;hter  entered  within  the  Castell,  and  had  continewed  with  thame 
ole  seige),  begane  to  preach  in  Sanctandrois ;  and  albeit  he  was 
the  most  leaned,  yit  was  his  doctrin  without  corruptioun,  and 
foir  weall  lyiked  of  the  people.'*  It  was  a  matter  of  no  small 
iquence  that  the  Gospel  should  be  freely  and  fully  preached  in 
ead-quarters  of.  Popery  in  Scotland.  This  was  the  work  which 
low  laid  on  Rough,  and  right  nobly  and  boldly  did  he  set  him- 
3  it.  For  more  than  four  months  he  continued  to  preach  to  the 
e  of  St.  Andrews  before  he  got  a  co-adjutor. 
e  persecution  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  frequently 
d  Knox  to  remove  from  place  to  place,  which  so  wearied  him 
le  resolved  to  leave  Scotland  and  visit  the  schools  of  Germany. 
Douglas  of  Longniddry  and  the  Laird  of  Ormiston,  whose  sons 
id  "  nurished  in  godlynes  "  for  years,  prevailed  on  him  to  go  to 
ndrews,  where  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  castle,  and  where 
sons  might  still  have  the  advantage  of  his  doctrine.  There  he 
,  therefore,  about  the  middle  of  April  1547,  with  his  three  pupils, 
mmediately  began  to  exercise  them  in  his  accustomed  manner, 
is  this  that  led  to  his  being  solemnly  called  to  the  ministrj'. 
event,  however,  can  best  be  told  in  his  own  words.  "  Besydis 
grammare,  and  other  humane  authoris,  he  redd  unto  thame  [/.  ^, 
upils]  a  catechisme,  a  compt  whairof  he  caused  thame  geve  pub- 
I  in  the  parishe  kirk  of  Sanctandrois.  He  redd  moreover  unto 
e  the  Evangell  of  Johnne,  proceading  whare  he  left  at  his  de- 
ig  from  Langnudrye,  whair  befoir  his  residence  was ;  and  that 
re  he  redd  in  the  chapell,  within  the  castell,  at  a  certane  hour, 
of  the  place,  but  especiallie  Maister  Henry  Balnaves  and  Johne 
yht,  preachear,  perceaving  the  maner  of  his  doctrin,  begane  earn- 
to  travaill  with  him,  that  he  wold  tack  the  preaching  place  upon 
But  he  utterlie  refuissed,  alledgeing  *  That  he  wold  nott  ryne 
e  God  had  nott  called  him  ; '  meanying  that  he  wold  do  nothing 
>ut  a  lauchfull  vocatioun.  Whareupone  thei  prively  amonges 
e  selfis  advising,  having  with  thame  in  counsall  Schir  David 
lesay  of  the  Mont,  thei  concluded,  that  thei  wold  geve  a  charge 
le  said  Johnne,  and  that  publictlie  by  the  mouth  of  thare 
:hear.  And  so  upoun  a  certane  day,  a  sermone  had  of  the  elec- 
of  ministeris,  what  power  the  congregatioun  (how  small  that 
it  was,  passing  the  nomber  of  two  or  three)  had  above  any  man, 
lome  thei  supposed  and  espyed  the  giftes  of  God  to  be,  and  how 
erous  it  was  to  refuise,  and  not  to  hear  the  voce  of  such  as 
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desyre  to  be  instructed.     These  and  other  headis  (we  say),  declaired, 
the  said  Johnne  Rowght,  preachear,  directed  his  wordis,  to  the  said 
Johne  Knox,  saying,  *  Brother,  ye  shall  nott  be  offended,  albeit  that  I 
speak  unto  you  that  which  I  have  in  charge,  evin  from  all  those  that 
ar  hear  present,  which  is  this  :  In  the  name  of  God,  and  of  His  Sone 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  name  of  these  that  presentlie  calles  yow  by 
my  mouth,  I  charge  yow,  that  ye  refuise  not  this  holy  vocatioun,  but 
that  as  ye  tender  the  glorie  of  God,  the  encrease  of  Christ  His  king- 
dome,  the  edificatioun  of  your  brethrene,  and  the  conforte  of  me, 
whome  ye  understand  weill  yneuch  to  be  oppressed  by  the  multi- 
tude of  laubouris,  that  ye  tack  upoun  yow  the  publict  office  and 
charge  of  ])reaching,  evin  as  ye  looke  to  avoid  Goddis  hcavye  dis- 
pleasur,  and  desyre  that  he  shall  multiplye  His  graces  with  yow.'    And 
in  the  end,  he  said  to  those  that  war  present,  *  Was  not  this  your 
charge  to  me?  And  do  ye  not  approve  this  vocatioun?'  Thei answered, 
*  It  was ;  and  we  approve  it'     Whairat  the  said  Johnne  abashed, 
byrst  furth  in  moist  abundand  tearis,  and  withdrew  him  self  to  his 
chalmer.     His  conteanance  and  behaveour,  fra  that  day  till  the  day 
that  he  was  compelled  to  present  him  self  to  the  publict  place  of 
preaching,  did  sufficiently  declair  the  greaf  and  truble  of  his  hearte; 
for  no  man  saw  any  sign  of  myrth  of  him,  neylher  yitt  had  he  pleasar 
to  accompany  any  man,  many  dayis  togetther." 

Knox  goes  on  to  explain  the  necessity  which,  besides  this  calling, 
caused  him  "  to  enter  in  the  publict  place."  Dean  John  Annand, 
Principal  of  St.  Leonard's  College — but  "a  rottin  Papist"— had 
long  troubled  Rough  in  his  preaching.  Knox  had  fortified  the  doc- 
trine of  the  preacher  by  his  pen,  and  had  so  beaten  the  Dean  from  all 
his  defences  that  he  had  to  betake  himself  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  which  condemned  all  Lutherans  and  heretics,  and  therefore 
removed  all  need  of  dispute.  After  saying  his  say  in  the  Town 
Church,  he  refused  on  these  grounds  to  dispute  further.  Knox  could 
not  stand  this.  The  latent  fire  was  kindled,  and  he  immediately  ex- 
claimed that  the  true  church  must  be  distinguished  from  the  false— 
the  spouse  of  Christ  from  spiritual  Babylon — and  after  affirming  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  and  that  the  Pope 
was  the  man-of-sin,  he  offered  to  prove  that  the  Roman  Church  was 
now  farther  degenerated  from  the  purity  of  apostolic  times  than  the 
Church  of  the  Jews  from  the  laws  of  Moses  when  consenting  to  the 
death  of  Christ !  When  the  people  heard  this  offer  they  cried  with 
one  consent : — "  We  cannot  all  read  your  writings,  but  we  may  all 
hear  your  preaching :  therefore  we  require  you,  in  the  name  of  God, 
that  ye  will  let  us  hear  the  proof  of  what  ye  have  said ;  for,  if  it  be 
true,  we  have  been  miserably  deceived ! "  Here  then,  the  call  ad- 
dressed by  Rough,  in  the  name  of  himself  and  a  few  others,  in  the 
small  private  chapel  of  the  castle,  was  now  re-iterated  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  in  their  huge  parish  church.  Necessity  was  now 
laid  upon  Knox.  The  very  next  Sabbath  was  appointed  to  him,  that 
he  might  express  his  mind  in  "  the  publict  preaching  place."  Never 
has  the  grand  old  oaken  pulpit,  which  still  survives,  been  occupied  by 
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nobler  orator  or  a  more  earnest  preacher.  And  though  Knox  often 
1  tared  it  afterwards,  he  would  never  feel  more  earnest  than  on  this 
is  first  appearance ;  and  never  would  he  realise  more  strongly  the 
rave  issues  at  stake.  Not  only  were  the  common  people  present, 
ut  John  Major  and  the  other  heads  of  the  University  were  there,  so 
as  Wynram  the  Sub-prior,  and  many  of  his  canons,  as  well  as  some 
f  the  Black  Friars  and  also  the  Grey.  The  new  preacher  chose  his 
ixt  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  and  from  the  twenty-fourth 
nd  twenty-fifth  verses.  He  has  recorded  the  substance  of  the  ser- 
lon  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation^  but  it  would  be  out  of  place 
3  reproduce  it  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Popery  had  never  been 
3  openly  denounced  in  the  country  before,  nor  its  weaknesses  and 
eforraities  so  thoroughly  exposed.  The  auditors  were  astonished. 
ome  said — "Others  sned  the  branches  of  the  Papistry,  but  he 
:rikes  at  the  root  to  destroy  the  whole ! "  Hamilton  had  not  yet 
een  consecrated  as  Archbishop,  but  he  wrote  to  the  Sub-prior  ex- 
ressing  surprise  that  he  suffered  such  heretical  and  schismatical 
octrine  to  be  taught  without  opposing  it.  A  convention  of  the 
tlack  and  Grey  Friars  was  held  in  St.  Leonard's  yard,  to  which 
Lough  was  summoned,  and  nine  articles  were  read  to  him.  Knox 
'as  thereafter  called,  as  well,  and  on  him  devolved  the  Protestant 
ide  of  the  discussion  which  ensued.  Wynram  argued  until  he  grew 
T}',  and  then  one  of  the  Grey  Friars  took  his  place.  He,  poor  man, 
ad  no  better  proof  for  Purgatory  than  Virgil,  and  the  pains  thereof 
D  him  were  "  ane  evill  wyff."  After  this  the  Papists  lost  taste  for 
iscussion ;  but,  to  exclude  Knox  and  Rough  from  the  parish  pulpit, 
bey  arranged  that  every  learned  man  in  the  University  and  Abbey 
hould  preach  alternately  in  the  Town  Church  on  the  Sabbaths.  Knox 
•erceived  the  object,  and  preached  on  the  week  days,  with  such  success 
hat  all  those  of  the  castle,  and  a  great  number  of  the  town,  openly  pro- 
sssed  their  faith  by  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  was  dis- 
►ensed  as  purely  by  him  then  as  it  ever  has  been  in  Scotland.  The 
»riests  and  bishops  were  so  enraged  at  these  proceedings  that  they 
;ave  the  Regent,  Queen-mother,  and  Council  no  peace,  until  they 
:new  that  the  French  were  coming  to  besiege  the  castle.  On  the 
19th  of  June,  1547,  a  fleet  of  galleys,  with  an  army  from  France,  were 
een  in  St  Andrews  Bay,  and  on  the  last  day  of  July  the  castle 
Fas  rendered  to  them.  Knox  and  its  other  inmates  were  carried  to 
^rance. 

Rough  seems  to  have  left  St.  Andrews  before  the  beginning  of  the 
econd  siege  of  the  castle,  or,  at  any  rate,  before  the  capitulation,  and 
;o  he  escaped.  While  in  the  castle,  Henry  the  Eighth  had  assigned 
lim  a  yearly  stipend  of  ;^2o.  Fox  says,  that,  at  last,  weighing  with 
limself  his  own  danger,  and  also  abhorring  the  idolatry  and  supersti- 
ion  of  his  country,  and  hearing  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel  in 
England,  he  resolved  not  to  tarry  any  longer  in  St.  Andrews.  Spots- 
^ood  says  that  he  left  because  he  was  grieved  with  the  wicked  and 
licentious  lives  of  the  inmates  of  the  castle.  Burnet  gives  the  same 
reason,  and  adds  that  he  "  went  away  in  one  of  the  ships  thai  bxow^X 
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provisions  out  of  England ; "  while  Fox  states  that  he  reached  CarHs\t 
not  long  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  which  was  fought  on  the  loth  ofSej>- 
tember,  1547.    By  this  time  Henry  the  Eighth  was  dead,  and  Somer- 
set was  Lord  Protector  of  England.     Rough  having  gone  to  him,  was 
assigned  a  yearly  stipend  of  ^20  out  of  the  King's  treasury,  and  was 
successively  sent  to  serve  as  a  preacher  at  Carlisle,  Berwick,  and 
Newcastle.     At  the  latter  place  he  married  a  Scotswoman,  and  was 
afterwards  called  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  a  benefice  near  Hull, 
where  he  continued  till  the  death  of  Edward  the  Sixth.     He  there- 
fore enjoyed  nearly  six  years  of  peaceful  work  in  England.     "But," 
says  Fox,  "  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  (perceiving 
the  alteration  of  religion,  and  the  persecution  that  would  thereupon 
arise,  and  feeling  his  own  weakness),  he  fled  with  his  wife  into  Fries- 
land,  and  dwelt  there  at  a  place  called  Norden,  labouring  truly  for 
his  living,  knitting  of  caps,  hose,  and  such  like  things."    He  remained 
there  for  four  years,  but  running  short  of  yarn  and  other  necessary 
materials  for  his  work,  he  returned  to  England  to  procure  them. 

For  many  years  a  congregation  of  the  faithful  had  secredy  as- 
sembled in  London.  The  attendance  at  the  meetings  varied,  says 
Christopher  Anderson,  from  eighty  to  two  hundred.  Although  har- 
assed and  perplexed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  congregation  had 
never  broken  up.  Under  the  fearful  reign  of  Bloody  Mary  they  had 
met  in  Bow  Lane,  Cheapside,  Blackfriars,  Battle  Bridge,  Aldgate, 
Thames  Street,  Ratcliff,  Islington,  and  sometimes  on  board  ship  in 
the  Thames.  During  these  four  terrible  years,  they  had  happily  had 
a  succession  of  pastors.  Rose,  PuUain,  Fowler,  Scamber,  and  Bernher. 
The  first  two  escaped  to  the  Continent  Rose  and  thirty  of  the 
congregation  had  been  seized  on  New  Year's  day,  1555,  and  thrown 
into  prison.  After  which  the  congregation  met  as  they  could,  and 
often  during  the  night.  They  had  collections  for  their  brethren  in 
prison,  and  sometimes  at  a  night  meeting  they  gathered  j^'io,  a  large 
sum  in  those  days,  but  adversity  and  oppression  open  the  heart 
On  reaching  London,  Rough  heard  of  this  society,  joined  it,  and  was 
speedily  chosen  pastor.  Fox  states  that  he  arrived  in  London  on 
the  loth  of  November,  1557,  but  that  is  probably  a  clerical  or  typical 
error,  although  twice  repeated ;  as  he  mentions  that  Rough  was  pre- 
sent at  the  martyrdom  of  Austoo  in  Smithfield ;  and  that  saint,  with 
other  three,  suffered,  he  says,  about  the  17th  of  September,  1557. 
Christopher  Anderson  supposes  that  this  martyrdom  occurred  not 
long  after  his  arrival,  and  that  he  may  also  have  been  present  at  the 
burning  of  another  three  on  the  i8th  of  November.  As  Anderson 
says,  he  saw  "  more  than  sufficient  to  have  alarmed  any  timid  dis- 
ciple," but,  "  he  had  evidently  resolved  neither  to  leave  his  charge, 
nor  yield  one  iota  of  his  faith."  On  his  way  back  from  Smithfield, 
after  witnessing  the  constancy  of  Austoo  amid  the  flames,  he  was 
asked  by  a  friend  where  he  had  been,  to  which  he  replied : — "Where 
I  would  not  for  one  of  mine  eyes  but  I  had  been."  And,  on  being 
further  pressed,  he  said  that  he  had  been  at  the  burning  of  Austoo 
"  to  Jearn  the  way  1 "     In  three  months  he  was  Jto  be  burned  at 
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the  same  place  himself.     After  being  chosen  minister  of  the  little 
flock,  he  "did  continue,"  says  Fox,  **most  virtuously  exercised  in 
that  godly  fellowship,  teaching  and  confirming  them  in  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ"    On  Friday  night,  the  loth  September,  Rough 
dreamt  that  he  saw  Cutbert  Symson,  his  faithful  deacon,  led  as  a 
prisoner,  and  that  he  had  with  him  the  book  containing  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  congregation.     He  awoke,  and  roused  his  wife, 
saying  that  he  was  much  troubled  about  CuthberL     After  reading  a 
while,  he  again  fell  asleep  and  dreamt  the  same  as  before.     Awaking, 
he  cried  to  his  wife,  "  Oh  1  Kate,  my  brother  Cuthbert  is  gone ! " 
They  rose  and  lighted  a  candle,  and  as  Rough  was  preparing  to  go  to 
see  Cutbert,  that  brother  came  to  the  door,  bringing  with  him  the 
book  containing  the  names  and  accounts  of  the  congregation.     He 
received  a  hearty  welcome ;   but,  at   first,  refused  to  refrain  from 
carrying  the  book  about  with  him,  alleging  that  dreams  "  were  but 
fantasies,  and  not  to  be  credited"     On  Rough  straightly  charging 
him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  however,  he  left  the  book  behind  him. 
Fox  mentions  other  three  dreams  connected  with  this,  and  more  or 
less  remarkable.     Next  night — the  very  night  before  his  apprehen- 
sion— Rough  dreamt  that  he  was  himself  carried  forcibly  before  the 
Bishop.     His  wife  and  child  were,  also  visited  in  like  manner.     Con- 
sidering the  persecution  which  was  raging,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
were  troubled  by  visions  in  the  night ;  but,  who  dare  aver  that  God 
was  not  thus  warning  His  people  of  their  danger  ?     On  the  1 2th  of 
December  the  Queen's  vice-chamberlain,  with  the  help  of  a  hypo- 
critical spy,  arrested  Rough,  Cuthbert  Symson,  and  others  at  the 
Saracen's  Head  in  Islington,  where  the  congregation  were  to  meet 
that   day  for   worship.      Rough  was    carried   before    the    Queen's 
Council,  and  after  being  questioned,  was  sent  to  Newgate  ;  "  but  his 
examinations  they  sent  unto  the  bishop  of  London,  with  a  letter 
signed    with  their   hands,"   on  the    15th    of  December.      In    this 
letter  to  Bonner,  they  state   that   he  was   "of  the  chief  of  them 
that  upon  Sunday  last,  under  the  colour  of  coming  to  see  a  play  at 
the  Saracen's  Head  in  Islington,  had  prepared  a  communion  to  be 
celebrated  and  received  there,  among  certain  other  seditious   and 
heretical  persons."    And  that  **  the  Queen's  highness  hath  willed  us 
to  remit  him  unto  your  lordship,  to  the  end  that  being  called  before 
yon  out  of  prison,  as  oft  as  your  lordship  shall  think  good,  ye  may 
proceed,  both  to  his  farther  examination,  and  otherwise  ordering  of 
him  according  to  the  laws,  as  the  case  shall  require."    On  the  18th,. 
he  was  accordingly  conveyed  from  Newgate  to  Bonner's  palace,  and 
twelve  articles  were  laid  to  his  charge,  of  which  the  principal  have 
been,  preserved  by  Fox.     In  reply  to  these  he  acknowledged  that  he 
had  said  there  were  only  two  sacraments,  and  that  the  other  five  were 
not  sacraments.     That  confession  should  not  be  made  to  the  priest 
unless  he  were  the  party  offended.     That  he  did  not  like  the  Latin 
service,  but  allowed  the  service  used  in  the  latter  part  of  Edward's 
reign  and  that  he  had  "  by  word,  writing,  and  deed,  set  forwards^ 
taught  and  preached  the  same  openly ;  and  in  sundry  places  affirmed 

2l> 
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that  the  said  English  service  and  doctrine  therein  contained,  is  agrei 
able  in  all  points  to  God's  word,  and  unto  the  truth."  That  he  ha 
approved  the  doctrine  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  concemin 
the  Lord's  Supper,  affirming  that  after  the  words  of  consecration  th 
material  bread  and  wine  remained  without  any  transubstantiaticM 
That  he  well  liked  the  communion  used  in  Edward's  days,  but  ha 
not  ministered  or  received  the  same  in  England  since  the  Queen' 
accession,  and  knew  of  none  in  England  who  had  the  books,  although 
he  knew  many  on  the  Continent  who  had  them,  and  there  he  had  « 
ceived  the  communion  in  sundry  places.  That  in  different  places  o 
the  realm  he  had  spoken  against  the  Pope  and  his  Apostolic  Sec 
despised  the  authority  of  the  same,  disallowed  the  doctrine  thereol 
and  induced  others  by  his  example  to  do  the  like.  That  he  had  bea 
familiar  with  a  hundred  of  the  English  men  and  women  who  had  flc< 
to  Friesland ;  that  he  agreed  with  their  opinions  and  using  there  c 
Edward's  order ;  but  denied  having  carried  their  letters  and  books  t 
England.  That  he  had  been  at  Rome  for  thirty  days  or  more,  an( 
had  seen  little  or  no  good  there,  but  very  much  evil,  in  special,  tha 
he  had  seen  the  Pope  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men  as  if  h 
had  been  God ;  that  he  had  seen  a  cardinal's  harlot  riding  open) 
behind  him,  and  a  Pope's  bull  which  expressly  licensed  the  keepinj 
and  frequenting  of  stews.  That  since  his  return  to  England  he  ha< 
in  sundry  places  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  prayed,  and  read  sue 
prayers  and  service  as  are  a|>pointed  in  the  Book  of  the  Communior 
and  willed  others  to  do  the  like ;  and  though  he  had  never  caused  an 
to  withdraw  from  the  Latin  service,  he  had  said  it  were  better  to  pra 
in  a  known  than  an  unknown  tongue.  That  on  Sabbath  the  1 2th  ( 
December  he  was  present  at  the  Saracen's  Head  to  hear  and  see 
play,  and  with  several  others  was  apprehended  there;  but  denie 
that  they  had  met  to  read  the  Communion  Book,  and  to  use  tl 
accustomed  fashion  as  in  the  latter  days  of  King  Edward. 

Spotswood,  who  gives  more  prominence  to  Rough  in  his  Iltsi(t, 
than  might  have  been  expected,  and  calls  him  a  "  worthy  minist 
and  martyr  of  Christ,"  for  a  very  transparent  reason  only  gives  enou| 
of  his  answers  to  shew  that  he  approved  of  King  Edward's  pray< 
book,  and  had  read  it  where  godly  people  were  assembled.     He  al 
makes  him  assert  that  he  had  not  preached.     Skinner,  in  his  £cc/e 
asiical  History ,  shows  his  dislike  to  Presbyterianism,  and  his  rega 
for  Episcopal  ordination  in  his  remarks  on  Knox's  call  to  the  minist 
and  speaks  of  Rough  as  a  "  volunteer."     In  dealing  with  Rougl 
martyrdom,  he  quotes  from  Spotswood  only,  and  describing  him 
"  one  of  our  first  Reformers  and  a  clergyman,"  proceeds  to  obser 
with  evident  satisfaction,  "  that  he  approved  the  English  liturgy,  a 
consequently  was  not  against  set  forms  of  prayer ; "  and  "  that 
looked  upon  reading  prayers  in  an  assembly  of  godly  people  to 
more  his  duty  as  a  clerg}'man,  than  preaching,  which  is  contrary  to  1 
tenets  of  those  among  us  who  boast  of  being  the  only  followers  of  < 
first  reformers,  and  look  upon  preaching  and  hearing  sermons 
the   essential   ingredient  of   what  they  call  worship."    The  cai 
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which  requires  such  perversion  to  uphold   it,  must  be  inherently 
wrong. 

After  hearing  his  answers,  Bonner  dismissed  him  for  the  day,  but 
had  him  brought  up  again  on  the  morrow,  which  was  the  Sabbath. 
His  straight-forwardness  had  done  nothing  to  save  him  on  the  i8th; 
4indnow,  on  the  19th,  when  his  constancy  was  perceived,  the  Bishop 
determined  to  bring  him  openly  into  the  consistory  on  the  20th  and 
there  condemn  him  as  a  heretic.  On  Monday  afternoon  he  was 
therefore  produced.  On  this  occasion  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  was 
among  those  present,  and  so  also  was  the  Abbot  of  Westminster. 
"After  much  and  many  fair  persuasions, '^  says  Fox,  "  Bonner  read 
unto  him  the  articles  and  answers  before  mentioned,  in  the  which 
they  charged  him  to  have  received  the  orders  of  the  church,  and 
therefore  might  not  marry ;  and  that  ht  had  refused  to  consent  unto 
the  Latin  service  then  used  in  the  church."  In  his  reply,  he  said, 
'"  that  their  orders  were  nothing  at  all,  and  that  he,  being  a  priest, 
might  lawfully  marry,  and  that  his  children  which  he  had  by  his  wife 
were  lawful ;  and  as  for  the  service,  which  he  utterly  detested,"  he 
said,  "  that  if  he  should  live  as  long  as  Methuselah,  yet  he  would 
never  come  to  the  church  to  hear  the  abominable  mass,  and  other 
sen'ice,  being  as  it  was  then."  Immediately  after  this  answer,  Bonner 
proceeded  to  the  actual  degradation  of  Rough,  "  exempting  him  from 
all  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  their  church ;  and  after  condemning 
him  as  a  heretic,  committed  his  body  to  the  secular  power,  who  taking 
him  into  their  charge  and  custody  carried  him  to  Newgate." 

Two  of  the  letters  which  he  wrote  after  this  are  preserved  by  Fox. 

As  M'Crie  justly  says,  they  breathe  the  true  spirit  of  a  martyr.     The 

^rst  was  written  from  Newgate  prison,  in  haste,  on  the  day  of  his 

condemnation.     In  it  lie  says : — "  I  have  not  leisure  and  time  to  write 

the  great  temptations  I  have  been  under.     I  sj^eak  to  God's  glory ; 

my  care  was  to  have  the  senses  of  my  soul  open,  to  perceive  the  voice 

of  God,  saying,  *  Whosoever  denieth  Me  before  men,  him  will  I  deny 

before  My  Father  and  His  angels.'     ...     I  have  by  God's  Spirit 

given  over  the  flesh,  with  the  fight  of  my  soul,  and  the  spirit  hath  the 

victory.     The  flesh  shall  now,  ere  it  be  long,  leave  off  to  sin ;  the 

spirit  shall  reign  eternally.     I  have  chosen  the  death  to  confirm  the 

truth  by  me  taught.     .     .     .     Pray  that  I  may  continue  unto  the  end. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  assault  is  past,  I  praise  my  God.     I  have  in 

^H  my  assaults  felt  the  present  aid  of  my  God ;  I  give  Him  most 

hearty  thanks  therefor.     Look  not  back,  nor  be  ye  ashamed  of  Christ's 

Gospel,  nor  of  the  bonds  I  have  suffered  for  the  same ;  thereby  ye 

may  be  assured  it  is  the  true  word  of  God.     .     .     .     It  is  no  time 

for  the  loss  of  one  man  in  the  battle,  for  the  camp  to  turn  back.     Up 

with  men's   hearts,  blow  down   the  daubed  walls  of  heresy.     Let 

one  take  the  banner,  and  the  other  the  trumpet ;  I  mean,  not  to  make 

corporal  resistance,  but  pray,  and  ye  shall  have  Elias's  defence,  and 

EJizeus's  company  to  fight  for  you.     The  cause  is  the  Lord's.     Now, 

my  brethren,  I  can  write  no  more,  time  will  not  suffer,  and  my  heart 

ivith  pangs  of  death  is  assaulted ;  but  I  am  at  home  with  my  God 
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IV. 

THE   INTERVAL  OF   CALVIN'S   ABSENCE    FROM   GENEVA. 

**  l^ave  the  past,  and  trust  the  future  to  our  Father's  heart  of  love  ;— 
Forward,  onward,  more  His  mercy  and  His  faithfulness  to  prove  ! 
Ebenezer !  Ebenezer  !  labour  here  and  rest  above  !" 

When  Farel  and  Calvin  were  compelled  to  turn  away  from  Geneva,, 
on  receiving  the  judgment  of  the  Council  confirming  their  banish- 
ment, they  returned  to  Betn,  and  after  a  brief  stay  there,  went  to 
Basle.  Here  they  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  friends  of  the  Re- 
formation. Grynaeus,  an  old  acquaintance,  received  Calvin  with 
great  cordiality  to  his  home,  while  Farel  took  up  his  abode  with  one 
Oporinus,  a  printer.  This  must  have  been  a  most  grateful  rest  lo 
these  toil-worn  servants  of  Christ.  They  had  passed  through  stonny 
scenes  in  Geneva,  had  to  bear  a  good  deal  of  insult  at  Bern,  parti' 
cularly  from  one  Conz,  a  preacher,  described  as  a  bitter  enemy  to 
Farel,  and  lastly,  had  made  a  somewhat  perilous  journey  to  Basle 
on  horseback,  in  most  unpropitious  weather,  in  which  one  of  them 
nearly  lost  his  life.  A  letter  addressed  by  Calvin  and  Farel  to  Petei 
Viret  beanng  upon  this  journey  runs  thus  :  "  We  have  at  length 
reached  Basle,  but  well  soaked  with  rain  and  completely  spent  and 
worn  out.  Nor  was  our  journey  free  from  perils,  for  in  truth  one  o 
us  was  almost  carried  away  with  the  swollen  currents." 

Calvin  and  Farel  now  resolved  to  wait  among  the  Christian  friends 
in  Basle  until  some  opening  occurred  for  them  in  Providence 
During  their  stay  in  this  locality,  Viret,  who  had  gone  to  labour  ir 
Lausanne,  proposed  to  pay  them  a  visit.  This  visit  they  endeavourec 
to  prevent  on  the  ground  that  it  might  give  offence  to  some  whos^ 
friendship  it  was  his  interest  to  retain.  Their  language  was :  "  W< 
unite  in  saying  that  we  would  rather  deprive  ourselves  of  you 
company,  dear  as  it  would  be  to  us,  than  expose  you  to  the  chance 
in  these  sad  times,  of  offending  those  whom  you  ought  to  attach  t^ 
you  for  the  common  welfare  of  the  Church,  or,  at  least,  not  conver 
into  open  enemies."  This  communication,  however,  did  not  preven 
Viret's  visit  to  his  exiled  brethren,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  ties  c 
the  strongest  friendship  ;  and  though  they  tried  to  hinder  his  comirm 
to  them,  out  of  regard  for  himself,  they  were  certain  to  welcome  hii 
with  joy,  notwithstanding,  when  he  made  his  appearance.  Thislittl 
incident  lets  us  see  that  Calvin  and  Farel  had  their  enemies  outsic3 
as  well  as  inside  Geneva. 

Almost  immediately,  Calvin  received  an  invitation  from  Bucer  t 
go  to  Strasburg,  but  he  declined  it  on  the  ground  that  it  wou  i 
separate  him  from  his  brother  and  fellow-labourer  in  .the  work  of  tl" 
Gospely  William  Farel.      Very  soon,  however,  Farel  was  invito* 
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through  the  influence  of  Viret  and  others,  to  labour  in  Neuchatel, 
where  his  former  services  were  lovingly  remembered  by  the  people. 
At  first  Farel  felt  disinclined  to  accept  this  invitation,  and  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  g  ving  himself  up  to  literary  pursuits.     But  God 
had  ordered  it  otherwise.     Urged  by  friends  he  closed  with  the  in- 
Nitation,  and  left  Basle  sometime  in  July  1538,  for  Neuchatel,  where 
he  chiefly  laboured  till  his  death.     Thus  were  these  two  friends, 
Farel  and  Calvin,  separated  at  last,  each  henceforth  to  toil  in  a  sphere 
of  his  own. 

Meanwhile,   Bucer  continued  to  press  for   Calvin's   presence   in 
Strasburg,  in  the  interests  of  the  Reformation,  animated  by  the  desire, 
it  is  thought  at  the  sametime,  of  separating  him  from  Farel,  in  the  be- 
lief that  both  would  labour  more  successfully  in  difi*erent   fields. 
Calvin  at  length  yielded,  and  in  September,  1538,  he  repaired  to 
Strasburg.      In  this  city  he  laboured  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
During  that  time  he  filled  the  double  capacity  of  professor  of  theology 
iuid  pastor  of  a  large  congregation  of  French  refugees,  formed  after 
his  anival     Calvin's  audiences  here  were  better  educated  and  more 
polished  than  those  in   Geneva.      Students  from   other  countries 
flocked  to  his  teaching,  and  as  one  has  said,  "  Strasburg  promised  to 
rival  Wittemberg  as  a  school  of  theology."     Here,  we  are  told  by 
Henry  in  his  life  of  Calvin,  our  Reformer  "  produced  the  first  of  his 
admirable  contributions  to  exegetical  theology.     This  was  the  second 
stage  in  his  doctrinal  labours  ;  and,  which  is  of  greater  importance, 
his  own  religious  life  now  took  a  higher  direction."     His  residence  in 
this  city  has  further  been  represented  as  contributing  largely  to  a 
closer  acquaintance  with   **Melancthon  and  the  German  religious 
hfe."    At  first  he  appears  to  have  been  toiling  away  without  any 
•salary.    Afterwards  the  Senate  of  Strasburg  granted  him  one,  but  it 
"^  so  small  that  it  did  not  suffice  to  meet  his  wants.     He  was  liv- 
^^o  apparently  in  considerable  poverty,  for  he  had  to  sell  some  of  his 
"Ooks  to   meet   his   necessary   expenses.      His    poverty    cost  him 
°|uch  self-denial  and  many  anxious  thoughts.     In  a  letter  to  Farel, 
"'s  Confidential  friend,  he  touchingly  relates  how  a  well  meant  effort 
^^   the  part  of  some  to  increase  his  small  salary  was  defeated  by 
owners  who  were  manifestly  less  sympathetic,  for  Calvin  calls  it   a 
J^Hceuvre,  and  then  arranges  with  Farel  for  the  sale  of  some  of  his 
"P^ks.      Yet  he  never  grumbles.      This   circumstance  gives   us  a 
8"tcipse  into  Calvin's  life  of  self-denial.     At  the  same  time  it  does 
°?^  pay  a  very  high  compliment  to  the  generosity  and  thoughtfulness 
?*  the  Strasburg  magistrates.     They  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  labourer 
*s  Worthy  of  his  hire.     They  had  given  to  Rome  in  days  past.     Of 
^^Urse  it  was  largely  a  forced  giving,  under  the  terrors  of  the  Pope's 
^'^^thema,  which  could  threaten  them,  in  the  absense  of  their  charity, 
^^th  either  Hell  or  a  lengthened  stay  in  Purgatory.      But  they  were 
^^ly  deficient  as  yet  in  voluntary  giving  for  the  Gospel.     When 
^^I'el  and  Calvin  left  Geneva,  a  day  of  joy  no  doubt  in  the  Papal 
]J^^rld,  the  Pope   thought  to  himself,   it  was  now  his  opportunity. 
*  "^e,  he  had  already  tt>  retire  before  the  burning  eloquence  of  Farel 
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pouring  forth  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gosf)el ;  but,  now  that  Genera 
has  banished  both  Farel  and  Calvin  from  the  city,  may  he  not  dnw 
near  ?     A  similar  opportunity  might  not  soon  occur.     Accordingly, 
with  that  shrewdness  of  observation  so  characteristic  of  Rome  for 
discerning  opportunities  of  usefulness  in  her  own  interests,  prompt- 
n<iss  in  seizing  them,  indefatigable  zeal  in  improving  every  point  01 
advantage,  and  sauvity  of  manner  which  she  knows  so  well  how  to  pot 
on  when  she  has  an  object  to  accomplish,  Geneva  was  approached 
by  letter  from   Cardinal  Sadoleto.      In    this   letter  the    kindliest 
affection  was   expressed  for  the   Genevese,   their    noble    qualities 
praised,  a  pious  sorrow  breathed  that  they  should  ever  have  suffered 
themselves  to  be  seduced  into  Protestantism,  and  some  beautifdl 
sentiments  uttered  in  praise  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Saviour,  for 
Sadoleto  was  a  man  of  letters  and  a  lover  of  art :  at  the  same  time, 
the  letter  failed  not  to  cast  reflections  upon  the  Reformers,  and  to 
boast  of  the  Church's  antiquity.     In  short,  the  whole  drift  of  the 
Papal  communication  was  to  express  how  delighted  his  Holiness 
would  be  to  receive  them  back  into  his  paternal  care.     The  effect  of 
this  production  was  the  very  opposite  of  what  was  intended.     Instead 
of  winning,  it  startled  the  Genevese.     It  helped  to  open  their  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  fast  drifting  into  danger,     bo  far  from  wel- 
coming this  Papal  overture  they  recoiled  from  it :  and  it  was  perhaps 
the  first  thing  which  made  them  think  of  Calvin.     But  who  was  to 
answer  the  Cardinal's  letter  ?     One  of  Calvin's  critics  says :  "  Al- 
though it  was  not  particularly  formidable,  no  one  at  Geneva  was 
found  capable  of  answering  it :  and  Calvin  therefore  took  up  his  pen." 
That  means  Geneva  had  banished  from  its  gates  the  only  man  who 
could  answer  it.      The  same  critics  tell  us,  the  Council   politely 
acknowledged  the  letter.     The  real  reply,  however,  went  from  Calvin, 
not  at  the  solicition  of  the  Genevese,   but  of  his  own  free  choice. 
The  Reformer  took  six  days  to  reply,  and  did  it  in  so  masterly  a  way 
that  the  Cardinal  deemed  it  wise  to  preserve  a  judicious  silence. 
The  Protestant  world  was  delighted  with  the  letter,  for  it  quickly 
spread  throughout  Europe :  and  no  one  was  more  pleased  ¥rith  it 
than   Luther.     "Here,"   said   the  great  German  Reformer,   "is  a 
writing  which  has  hands  and  feet.     I  rejoice  that  God  raises  up  such 
men.     They  will  continue  what  I  have  begun  against  Anti-christ,  and 
by  the  help  of  God  they  will  finish  it."     Geneva,  if  it  had  any  sensi- 
bility at  all,  must  have  been  touched  by  this  act  of  Calvin,  for  his 
answer  to  the  Cardinal  proceeded  more  from   a  desire  to  defend 
Farel  and  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  Genevese,  than  to  justify  his 
own  procedure. 

From  Calvin's  letters,  it  appears,  that  during  this  same  year  he 
attended  a  Diet  assembled  at  Frankfort,  one  of  the  many  conferences 
held  at  that  time  for  adjusting  differences  in  religion  between  the 
Churches.  The  policy  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  at  this  Diet,  was  to 
keep  the  German  and  Swiss  Churches  from  uniting.  Calvin  was 
present  through  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Bucer  and  Capito,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  Swiss  Churches^ 


^he  post  preceded  them  by  two  days.     To  their  deputies  here 
•  the  Council  gave  direction,  to  do  their  endeavour  so  as  to 
me  making  any  promise.     Never  had  I  believed  that  our 
set  so  much  value  by  me." 

second  invitation,  delivered  to  Calvin  at  Worms,  is  said  to 
en  handed  to  him  by  Amy  Perrin,  "who  sought  anxiously  ta 
K)ut  the  recall  of  the  Reformer,  but  whose  most  determined 
y  he  became  some  years  afterwards  at  Geneva."  Calvin 
:d  with  his  friends  on  the  spot.  Indeed,  he  wished  to  take 
himself  in  the  settlement  of  this  proposed  translation.  He 
e  guided  entirely  by  the  judgment  of  his  brethren  in  Strasburg. 
;ved  he  had  a  clear  call  to  labour  in  his  present  sphere,  and 
d  not  abandon  it,  without  the  sanction  and  direction  of  the 
:here.  The  only  one  of  his  friends  at  Worms  from  Strasburg 
med  inclined  to  favour  the  desire  of  Geneva  was  Bucer  pro- 
lere  was  no  opposition  from  Strasburg  itself.  At  the  close  of 
iference,  the  others  yielded  so  far  as  to  say,  they  would  throw 
acle  in  the  way,  if  the  Bernese  were  favourable  to  Calvin's 

While  Calvin  hesitated,  the  Council  of  Geneva  turned  to 

nd  requested  his  return.     But  the  remembrance  of  his  former 

ices  in  Geneva  and  of  the  pressing  needs  of  Neuchatel  where 

toiled  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  deterred  him  from 

ig  the  invitation.     However,  the  Genevese  secured  the  ser- 

Viret  from  Bern  for  a  brief  period.  Referring  to  this  in  a 
)  Farel,  Calvin  wrote :  "  You  must  keep  up  the  spirits  of 
»y  frequent  encouragements,  that  he  may  not  be  too  much 
^rn  :  nevertheless,  I  was  very  glad  when  lately  I  heard  that  he 
loved  his  wife  and  household  furniture  to  Geneva." 
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agreement ;  and  though  he  had  a  poor  opinion  of  the  abilities  and 
worth  of  the  ministers,  he  strove  to  uphold  their  authority.  Surely,  ia 
this,  he  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ! 

The  current  of  opinion  had  now  turned  ntrongly  in  favour  of  the 
immediate  recall  of  Calvin.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  October,  1540, 
the  Council,  in  a  resolution  couched  in  the  most  flattering  tenns, 
ordained  that  he  should  be  invited  back.  This  invitation  reached 
the  Reformer  on  the  eve  of  his  setting  out  for  the  Diet  of  Wormi 
However  gratifying  it  may  have  been  to  Calvin  as  a  public  recogni- 
tion of  his  Christian  character,  zeal,  and  ability  to  govern  in  so  trying 
a  situation,  testimony  to  his  former  fidelity  as  a  minister  in  Geneva, 
and  expression  of  their  repentance  for  the  banishment  of  himself  and 
Farel,  he  was  strongly  averse  to  their  request.  He  had  heard,  indeed, 
of  the  possibility  of  such  an  invitation  months  before  it  came.  Writ- 
ing to  Farel  in  March  1540,  regarding  this  matter,  he  says:  "Rathti 
would  I  submit  to  death  a  hundred  times  than  to  that  cross,  on  whidi 
one  had  to  die  daily  a  thousand  times  over.  This  piece  of  informa- 
tion I  have  wished  incidentally  to  communicate  to  you,  that  to  the 
utmost  of  your  power  you  may  set  yourself  to  oppose  the  measures 
of  those  who  shall  endeavour  to  draw  me  back  thither."  Equally 
strong  is  his  aversion  to  such  a  course  when  writing  to  Viret  in  the 
following  May :  "I  read  that  passage  of  your  letter,  certainly  not 
without  a  smile,  where  you  show  so  much  concern  about  my  health, 
and  recommend  Geneva  on  that  ground.  Why  could  you  not  haw 
said  at  the  Cross  ;  For  it  would  have  been  far  preferable  to  perish 
once  for  all  than  to  be  tormented  again  in  that  place  of  torture. 
Therefore,  my  dear  Viret,  if  you  wish  well  to  me,  make  no  mention 
of  such  a  proposal."  His  aversion  to  go  back  to  Geneva  had  not 
passed  away  by  the  time  the  invitation  arrived,  nor  for  months  aftei 
it;  for,  in  March  of  the  following  year,  writing  to  Viret,  he  said; 
"  There  is  no  place  under  Heaven  of  which  I  can  have  a  greater 
dread,  not  because  I  have  hated  it,  but  because  I  see  so  many  difi 
culties  present  in  that  quarter  which  I  do  feel  myself  far  from  being 
equal  to  surmount.  Whenever  the  recollection  of  former  times  recun 
to  my  mind,  I  cannot  but  shudder  throughout  with  heartfelt  alarm  al 
the  thought,  that  I  may  be  forced  to  expose  myself  a  second  time  tfl 
these  sort  of  contests.  Had  I  merely  to  superintend  that  church  1 
would  feel  more  at  ease  upon  the  matter,  certainly  I  would  be  much 
less  alarmed  at  the  prospect,  but  you  must  understand  well  enough 
that  there  is  much  more  in  these  matters  than  I  can  describe." 

The  invitation  Calvin  received  to  resume  his  ministry  in  Geneva 
he  referred  for  advice  to  the  chief  pastors  of  the  Church  in  Stias- 
burg.  They  deemed  it  advisable  that  meanwhile  he  should  go  on  to 
the  Diet  at  Worms  :  that  Geneva  be  counselled  to  procure  the 
services  of  Viret  with  whom  they  had  acquaintance  already :  and 
that  afterwards  the  Lord  would  open  up  a  way  such  as  their  needs 
required.  Bucer  made  this  communication  to  the  Council  of  Genei^a 
in  name  of  himself  and  the  other  ministers  at  Strasburg ;  CalvU 
wrote  to  the  same  effect  \u  his  own  name.     While  at  Wonns,  ^ 
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pressing  invitation  to  Calvin  arrived  at  Strasburg  from 
Calvin  himself  describes  the  progress  of  this  invitation 
erestingly  in  a  letter  to  Farel,  from  which  we  take  the  follow- 
irVhen  the  deputies  from  Geneva  had  presented  their  letter  to 
mcil  of  Strasburg  they  were  told  that  I  was  gone  away,  without 
consent  they  could  promise  nothing.     To  this  the  deputies 

they  would  willingly  come  hither  that  they  might  ascertain 
ly  my  inclination  in  regard  to  the  application.  A  horseman 
It  forward,  post  haste,  to  intimate  to  us  they  were  on  their 
The  post  preceded  them  by  two  days.  To  their  deputies  here 
r  the  Council  gave  direction,  to  do  their  endeavour  so  as  to 

me  making  any  promise.  Never  had  I  believed  that  our 
.  set  so  much  value  by  me." 

second  invitation,  delivered  to  Calvin  at  Worms,  is  said  to 
en  handed  to  him  by  Amy  Perrin,  **who  sought  anxiously  to 
)out  the  recall  of  the  Reformer,  but  whose  most  determined 
ry  he  became  some  years  afterwards  at  Geneva."  Calvin 
id  with  his  friends  on  the  spot.     Indeed,  he  wished  to  take 

himself  in  the  settlement  of  this  proposed  translation.  He 
>e  guided  entirely  by  the  judgment  of  his  brethren  in  Strasburg. 
2ved  he  had  a  clear  call  to  labour  in  his  present  sphere,  and 
d  not  abandon  it,  without  the  sanction  and  direction  of  the 
there.  The  only  one  of  his  friends  at  Worms  from  Strasburg 
med  inclined  to  favour  the  desire  of  Geneva  was  Bucer  pro- 
lere  was  no  opposition  from  Strasburg  itself.  At  the  close  of 
iference,  the  others  yielded  so  far  as  to  say,  they  would  throw 
acle  in  the  way,  if  the  Bernese  were  favourable  to  Calvin's 

While  Calvin  hesitated,  the  Council  of  Geneva  turned  to 
nd  requested  his  return.  But  the  remembrance  of  his  former 
ices  in  Geneva  and  of  the  pressing  needs  of  Neuchatel  where 

toiled  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  deterred  him  from 
\g  the  invitation.     However,  the  Genevese  secured  the  ser- 

Viret  from  Bern  for  a  brief  period.  Referring  to  this  in  a 
D  Farel,  Calvin  wrote :  "  You  must  keep  up  the  spirits  of 
)y  frequent  encouragements,  that  he  may  not  be  too  much 
vn  :  nevertheless,  I  was  very  glad  when  lately  I  heard  that  he 
loved  his  wife  and  household  furniture  to  Geneva." 
le  spring  of  1541  the  entreaties  of  the  Genevan  magistrates^ 
newed.  They  also  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  churches 
1,  Basle,  Zurich,  solicitaling  their  co-operation  and  friendly 
ce  to  procure  Calvin's  return.  These  churches  complied 
e  request  and  wrote  Calvin  advising  his  return.  Along  with 
jblic  invitations  came  many  of  a  more  private  kind.  While 
hesitated  in  the  midst  of  these  entreaties,  Farel  wrote  him  in 
'cible  terms  as  startled  him,  and  Bucer  told  him  to  beware  of 
ig  the  conduct  of  Jonah. 

,  commenting  on  this  part  of  the  Reformer's  life,  says; 
lis  reluctance  was  in   some  degree  real  is   probable.      We 

however,  help  suspecting,  that  he  made  the  most  of  the  con- 
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juncture,  and  that  he  was  determined  the  Genevese  should  feel 
know  his  worth.  Soon  after  his  banishment  he  had  not  been 
inclined  to  return,  nay,  had  even  negotiated  to  do  so,  whei 
Genevese  were  unwilling  to  receive  him.  Now,  when  they  op 
their  arms  to  him  of  their  own  accord,  it  was  his  turn  to  coquet 
raise  difficulties."  Surely  this  is  ungenerous !  True,  he  negot 
to  return,  in  the  belief  manifestly  that  the  expulsion  of  himseli 
Farel  might  be  the  hasty  act  of  a  passionate  hour,  which,  w 
little  time  for  reflection  they  might  regret :  and,  influenced 
regard  for  the  true  friends  of  the  Gospel  in  the  city  whom  he  gr 
to  leave  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  But  things  were  altog 
different  now.  The  Council  had  deliberately,  and  after  da; 
reflection,  confirmed  the  decree  of  his  banishment :  he  had  r 
while  found  another  ample  and  much  more  congenial  field  of  la 
and  with  leisure,  in  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  h< 
Geneva,  to  reflect  on  all  his  past  experiences  there,  he  was  so 
whelmed  by  the  remembrance  of  them  that  he  recoiled  from » 
now  what  he  had  expressed  a  willingness  to  do  when  first  bani 
and  that  was,  to  return  to  Geneva.  We  do  not  see  how  any  gen 
writer,  except  in  a  moment  of  prejudice,  would  think  of  m 
capital  out  of  the  above  circumstance  in  order  to  charge  the 
former  with  "  making  the  most  of  the  conjuncture,"  being  detern 
^*the  Genevese  should  feel  and  know  his  worth,"  and  coqu< 
with  their  invitation.  However  well  and  interestingly  Dyer's  1 
the  Reformer  is  written,  and  every  candid  mind  we  think 
acknowledge  this  general  character  of  his  work,  there  can  be  t 
throughout  it  a  distinct  prejudice  againt  Calvin. 

So  strong  and  long  continued  was  the  pressure  brought  to 
upon  our  Reformer  to  return  to  Geneva  that  he  felt  at  length 
strained  to  yield,  and,  accordingly,  by  the  end  of  August,  154 
took  leave  of  Strasburg  for  his  old  field  of  labour.  Nor  was  it 
out  great  sorrow  his  friends  there  parted  with  him.  Gladly  \ 
they  have  retained  him  ;  but  they  sought  not  their  own  thin 
much  as  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  general  prosperity  c 
Reformed  cause  in  Europe. 

Calvin's  decision  produced  great  satisfaction  in  Geneva. 
"Council  sent  a  mounted  herald  to  accompany  him  from  Stras 
His  return  was  a  kind  of  triumphal  procession.  At  first  it  w 
tended  Farel  should  enter  the  city  with  him,  but  this  was  prevent 
some  troubles  at  Neuchatel.  The  result  was  Calvin  entered  G< 
without  that  former  fellow-labourer.  The  Council  received  him 
every  mark  of  honour  and  affection.  They  appointed  him  a  stij 
provided  him  with  a  residence,  and  subsequently  sent  convey: 
to  Strasburg  to  bring  the  lady,  Idelette  de  Bures,  whom  Calvit 
there  married,  and  their  furnitnre,  desiring  him  to  remain  with  thei 
ever.  To  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  in  Geneva  and  elsewhere 
must  have  been  a  day  of  joy  and  gladness,  and  some  of  the  fr 
bore  we  hope  yet  to  trace.  It  is  only  in  a  brief  way  we  can  ho] 
do  this,  for  we  have  yet  twenty-three  years  of  his  life  to  trai 
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That  this  servant  of  Christ  should  have  returned  to  Geneva  is  an- 
other illustration  of  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence,  teaching  us 
lessons  of  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  by  ways  to  which  we  are 
naturally  averse,  and  making  the  very  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him. 

"  But  God  thy  Father  shall  fulfil 
In  thee  and  for  thee,  all  His  will." 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  INCARNATION,  AND  THE 
VARIOUS  POINTS  BY  WHICH  IT  IS  CONFIRMED 
AND  ILLUSTRATED. 

A  SERMON    DELIVERED  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  ORIGINAL   SECESSION 
SYNOD  IN  VICTORIA  TERRACE  CHURCH,  EDINBURGH,  4th  MAY,  1885, 
BY   THE   REV.    A.    J.    YUILL,    LAURIESTON,   GLASGOW. 


( Continued  from  page  316.) 


"And,  without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  : — God  was  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentilts, 
bdieyed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory." — i  Timothy,  iii.  16. 

The  second  point  brought  forward  by  the  Apostle  is  that  He  was 
"seen  of  angels."  He  was  seen  of  many  besides  angels.  He  was  seen 
of  devils,  and  yet  they  were  full  of  enmity  against  Him.  He  was 
seen  of  His  own  countrymen,  and  yet  the  great  majority  of  them  re- 
jected His  claims.  He  was  seen  of  the  small  band  of  disciples  whom 
He  gathered  around  Him,  and  who  were  all,  with  one  exception,  de- 
votedly attached  to  His  person  and  cause.  He  was  seen  of  little 
children  upon  whom  He  laid  His  loving  hands,  and  who  received 
His  enriching  blessing.  This  reminds  us  that  the  children  amongst 
ourselves  should  earnestly  seek  that  by  faith  they  may  see  Jesus  in 
their  early  days,  and  get  grace  to  love  and  serve  Him.  But  the  special 
pomt  here  adduced  is  that  He  was  "  seen  of  angels."  These  holy 
exalted  intelligences  saw  Him  at  every  stage  of  His  life,  and  in  every 
part  of  His  work.  It  was  a  distinguished  angel,  brought  before  us  again 
^d  again  in  sacred  story,  that  intimated  His  miraculous  conception 
and  birth  to  His  virgin  mother.  It  was  also  an  angel  that  made 
known  His  birth  to  the  shepherds  of  Bethelem  as  they  abode  in  the 
Wd  and  kept  watch  over  their  flock  by  night.  A  special  display  of 
the  Divine  glory  shone  round  about  them  and  they  were  sore  afraid, 
W  the  angel  told  them  to  dismiss  their  fears,  and  assured  them  that 
he  brought  them  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  concerned  all  people. 
We  are  informed  that  there  was  suddenly  with  this  angel  a  multitude 
of  others  who  all  joined  together  in  the  inspiriting  song  of  praise, 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  towards 
"^n-"    Angels  doubtless  saw,  admired,  and  watched  over  Him  during 
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know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified 
We  must  like  him  make  up  our  minds  to  present  Jesus  only  to  th 
view  of  our  hearers.  He  must  be  preached  in  all  His  offices,  fiilnes 
freeness,  suitableness,  and  completeness  as  the  Divinely-providf 
Saviour.  He  alone  can  deliver  from  sin  and  all  its  terrible  conseque 
ces.  It  is  not  an  ideal  representation  of  Christ  on  canvas,  howev 
beautifully  and  artistically  it  may  be  portrayed,  that  is  to  convert  tl 
nations.  It  is  only  the  faithful  exhibition  of  the  crucified  One  as  t! 
sum  and  end  of  the  gospel  that  by  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  can  do 
And  although  this  may  be  a  stumbling-block  to  self-righteous  Jci 
and  foolishness  to  philosophizing  Greeks,  yet  to  them  who  are  effe 
ually  called  it  is  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  Ah  1  th< 
is  a  power  in  the  cross  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  anything  else.  Iti 
volutionizes  the  views,  feelings,  principles,  and  conduct  of  men. 
melts  frozen  hearts.  It  breaks  hard  and  stony  hearts.  It  quickc 
those  who  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  It  enlightens  those  w 
are  dark  and  benighted  as  to  God  and  the  things  that  belong  to  tb 
peace.  It  has  done  all  these  things  in  the  past,  and  it  will  do  tb< 
more  fully  in  the  future.  The  early  achievements  of  the  Christian 
ligion  are  to  be  repeated  on  a  grander  and  more  extensive  scale  th 
ever.  All  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  to  see  the  salvation  of  God.  j 
nations  are  to  be  discipled.  The  Gospel  is  yet  to  encircle  in  its  1 
nignant  sway,  the  whole  habitable  globe.  Let  us  do  what  we  can 
disseminate  the  gospel,  and  let  us  make  sure  that  we  ourselves  feel 
saving  sanctifying  power. 

The  fourth  point  brought  before  us  in  the  text  is  that  He  was  "1 
lieved  on  in  the  world."  The  cheering  truth  contained  in  this  ass 
tion  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  result  of  the  former.  A  glorious  divi 
Person  had  been  exhibited,  and  offered  to  men,  and  on  that  v< 
account  many  of  them  were  led  to  believe  in  Him,  for  "  faith  come 
by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God."  Faith  however  wc 
it  may  be,  provided  it  has  been  produced  in  the  heart  by  the  aget 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  fixed  on  Christ  as  its  only  proper  object^  sa 
the  soul.  A  single  drop  of  water  is  as  really  water  as  the  boundl 
ocean.  A  single  spark  of  fire  is  as  really  fire  as  the  tongue  of  fork 
fiame.  So  the  least  measure  of  faith,  if  it  be  only  such  as  touches  I 
hem  of  the  great  Healer's  garment,  is  faith  as  really  as  that  which, 
its  energy  and  bravery,  surmounts  the  greatest  obstacles  and  conqu 
the  strongest  enemies.  It  is  not  the  quantity,  but  the  quality  of  g 
pel  faith  that  saves.  Its  special  quality  is  that  it  clings  to  Jesus,  a 
it  derives  its  intrinsic  value  from  the  superlative  excellency  of  Him 
whom  it  clings.  They  who  have  faith  of  the  operation  of  God  renour 
all  confidence  in  their  own  righteousness  as  a  ground  of  acceptac 
in  His  sight,  and  cleave  to  the  Lord  as  the  Lord  their  righteousn< 
and  strength.  Their  faith  may  be  weak,  but  if  it  enables  them  to  fe 
on  Christ  as  the  great  provision  set  before  them  in  the  gospel,  it 
genuine  in  its  nature,  and  saves  their  souls.  The  weak  hand  of 
child  conducts  the  spoon  to  the  mouth,  and  the  food  received  fn 
the  spoon  nourishes  the  body  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  conveyed 
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the  ann  of  a  strong  man.  So  all  those  who  really,  by  faith  lay  hold  of 
and  feed  on  Christ  are  nourished  and  strengthened  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
and  shall  obtain  the  promised  reward  of  eternal  life.  But  this  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  seek,  Abraham-like,  to  be  strong  in  faith 
giving  glory  to  God,  or  like  the  great  Apostle  himself  to  be  able  to 
say,  "  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is 
able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  Him  against  that  day." 
Weak  faith  may  accomplish  little  things,  but  strong  faith  will  perform 
great  things.  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  truth  that  is  here  stated,  that  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh  was  "  believed  on  in  the  world."  Thousands  and 
millions  have  believed  on  Him  since  the  days  of  the  Samaritan  woman 
with  whom  He  conversed  at  the  well.  His  words  had  such  an  effect 
upon  her  that  she  became  convinced  of  His  divine  Messiahship,  and 
believed  in  His  Name.  And  having  found  Christ  herself  she  was 
anxious  that  others  should  participate  in  the  blessings  of  His  salvation, 
and  therefore  in  her  own  sphere  she  urged  them  to  come  to  Him. 
Leaving  her  waterpot  behind  her  lest  it  should  be  a  hindrance  in 
her  mission  she  went  into  the  city  of  Samaria^  and  said  to  as  many 
of  the  citizens  as  she  could  reach,  "  Come  see  a  man  who  told  me 
all  things  that  ever  I  did  :  is  not  this  the  Christ  ?  "  Her  simple  testi- 
mony was  blessed  to  a  very  considerable  number  of  them,  although 
the  word  of  Christ  was  blessed  to  a  much  larger  number.  But  to  the 
woman  herself  belonged  this  distinction,  that  she  was  the  first  amongst 
them  who  accepted  Christ.  He  has  been  believed  on  in  all  the 
ages  of  the  world  down  to  the  present  day,  and  many  of  those  who 
in  past  times  believed  on  Him  had  very  strong  faith — such  a  faith  as 
enabled  them  to  triumph  in  the  midst  of  the  tyrannous  persecutions 
to  which  they  were  subjected  at  the  hands  of  their  cruel  relentless 
loes.  We  give  a  single  example  of  this  out  of  many  that  might  easily 
be  adduced.  One  of  the  martyrs  was  once  being  burned  at  the  stake 
as  so  many  of  them  were.  The  lower  part  of  his  body  was  well  nigh  con- 
sumed, and  the  spectators  thought  every  moment  that  he  would  drop 
over  the  chain  into  the  fire,  when  summoning  any  little  strength 
that  still  remained  he  raised  his  burning  hands,  every  finger  spurting 
fire,  and  clapped  them  three  times,  giving  utterance  to  the  exultant 
exdamation,  *'  None  but  Christ,  none  but  Christ."  Multitudes  have 
believed  on  Him  since  the  days  of  the  mart)nrs  :  but  the  number  of  true 
believers  is  very  limited  when  contrasted  with  the  world  that  still  lies  in 
''ickedness,  or  in  the  Wicked  One — "  lies  in  his  arms,"  as  one  has  re- 
tnarked,  **  sung  to  sleep  with  his  lullaby."  Considering  the  deep  de- 
pravity of  human  nature,  and  its  antagonism  to  the  Christ  of  God, 
He  is  to  a  very  encouraging  extent  "  believed  on  in  the  world."  In 
numerous  lands  wide  doors  of  usefulness  have  been  opened  to  the 
missonaries  of  the  cross  which  were  formerly  closed  against  them,  and 
Dttany  of  thtf  poor  blinded  heathen  rejecting  their  false  gods  have,  by 
the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  given  themselves  to  the  Lord.  But  the  statement 
tnay  yet  most  warrantably  be  made — "  believed  on  in  the  world,"  not 
h  it.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  put  forth  for  the  evan- 
gelisation of  the  world  the  great  majority  of  its  inhabitants  are  still 

2  E 
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ignorant  of  the  name  of  Jesus.  They  are  perishing  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge, going  down  to  a  dark  grave  and  a  darker  eternity.  Their  sad 
condition  cries  aloud  in  the  ears  of  all  Christians  for  prompt  eneigetic 
help.  And  they  should  give  that  help  all  the  more  readily  when  tbqr 
remember  that  the  cause  which  they  aid  is  destined  ultimately  to  tn- 
umph.  The  church  shall  in  due  time  be  co-extensive  with  the  worid. 
The  whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  Divine  glory.  Men  shall  be 
blessed  in  King  Messiah,  and  all  nations  shall  call  Him  blessed. 

TYit  fifth  and  last  point  in  the  enumeration  is  that  He  was  "  receifed 
up  into  glory."    He  had  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  everlasdng 
covenant.   He  had  glorified  the  Father  on  the  earth,  and  finished  the 
work  He  had  given  Him  to  do.    And  it  was  because  He  had  done  all 
that  was  laid  to  His  hand  that  He  was  highly  exalted  by  the  Father. 
His  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  God  is  a  fitting  reward  of  His  humil- 
iation, sufferings,  and  death,  and  intimates  to  us  that  all  His  toils  and 
privations  are  at  an  end.     It  also  secured  a  fuller  bestowment  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  a  permament  abiding  blessing  in  the  church,  and  hap|iy 
are  they  who  enjoy  His  living  presence,  and  gracious  operations  in 
their  hearts.     And  then  we  must  not  forget  the  special  character  in 
which  He  was  received  up  into  glory.     As  he  rose  from  the  dead  not 
as  a  private  Person,  but  as  a  public  Representative,  so  He  ascended  up 
on  high  in  the  same  capacity.     He  has  taken  possession  of  heaven  in 
the  name  of  all  believers,  so  that  in  one  respect  they  are  already  in 
heaven.     They  are  there  in  the  person  of  their  Surety,  and  are  ascer- 
tain to  be  brought  thither  in  their  own  persons  as  if  they  were  already 
there.     How  precious  is  this  truth  !     Though  their  hearts  were  even 
more  wicked  than  they  are,  though  their  enemies  were  more  subtle, 
malignant,  and  -powerful,  though  the  persecuting  tragedies   of  past 
days  were  to  be  enacted  anew,  though  they  were  to  encounter  the 
fiercest  satanic  temptations,  yet  they  would  overcome  through  Him 
who  loved  them.     He  now  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for  them, 
pleading  their  cause,  ordering  all  things  for  their  good,  and  preparing 
a  place  for  them.     And  He  shall  yet  come  a  second  time  in  unspeak- 
able majesty  and  glory,  to  complete  their  salvation,  to  take  them 
home  to  Himself,  to  punish  with  everlasting  destruction  all  His  and 
their  enemies,  and  to  introduce  an  immutable,  never-ending  order  of 
things.    We  cannot  adequately  conceive  oixh^glory  to  which  He  has 
been  raised,  and  which    His   ransomed    people    shall  share  along 
with  Himself  for  ever.     But  we  know  that  He  shall  never  cease  io 
reign  over  that  church  which  He  bought  with  His  blood  and  sanctified 
by  His  Spirit,  and  this  doctrine  is  fraught  with  much  consolation  to 
all  believers.     "  Wherefore,  beloved,  seemg  that  we  look  for  such 
things,  let  us  be  diligent  that  we  may  be  found  of  Him  in  peace,  with- 
out spot,  and  blameless."     In  anticipation  of  what  is  to  take  place 
both  in  the  near  and  more  remote  future,  "  what  manner  of  persons 
ought  we  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness." 

And  now  in  conclusion,  what  are  a  few  of  the  deductions  which 
this  subject  suggests?  In  the  first  place  it  shews  the  central  aU-pervad- 
ing place  that  Christ  should  occupy  in  the  message  of  thegospeL     All  the 
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1  this  epitome  of  truth  refer  to  Christ,  and  this  teaches  us  that 
lid  be  the  first  and  the  last  in  the  gospel  message — its  centre 
:umference,  its  foundation  of  strength  and  top  stone  of  glory, 
t  be  set  forth  in  the  dignity  of  His  person  as  the  God-man 
»r,  in  the  perfection  of  His  atonement,  and  in  the  unsearchable 
f  His  grace.  Let  it  be  solemnly  said  here  that  should  any 
who  are  now  hearing  the  gospel  be  resting  your  hopes  for 
on  anything  but  Christ,  you  are  resting  on  a  rotten  plank 
annot  bear  you  across  the  wide,  deep,  yawning,  impassable 
r  guilt  has  placed  between  God  and  you.  Let  not  the  despiser 
t  continue  to  pursue  his  infatuated  course  any  longer  :  but  let 
d  to  the  benign  influence  of  redeeming  love,  and  live  from 
lay  under  its  blissful  control.  Language  cannot  describe  the 
ss  of  everyone  of  those  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  the  Spirit 
s  part  and  by  faith  on  theirs,  for  **  he  that  belie veth  on  the 
4  everlasting  life r  But  on  the  other  hand  language  cannot  des- 
;  misery  of  everyone  of  those  who  are  destitute  of  a  saving  inter- 
irist,  for  "  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life  ;  but 
th  of  God  ahideth  on  him.*^  Let  any  who  may  still  be  under 
ek  that  by  the  Spirit  of  grace  they  may  be  delivered  from  this 
)Ie  state,  and  that  they  may  have  cause  to  say,"  I  will  praise 
hough  Thou  wast  angry  with  me,  Thine  anger  is  turned  away^ 
)U  comfortedst  me." 

:  This  subject  suggests  both  the  profundity  and  the  simplicity 
spel.  There  are  depths  in  it  which  the  most  acute  cultivated 
annot  fathom.  There  are  great  sublime  truths  revealed  in  it 
lay  profitably  engage  the  thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds,  while 
ime  time  there  are  simple  truths  in  it  which  are  not  beyond 
\i  of  the  most  ordinary  understanding.  What  a  great  deep  is 
trine  of  the  incarnation,  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  No 
)r  angelic  thought  can  ever  reach  its  mysterious  depths.  But 
;  also  simple  truths  in  the  gospel  which  are  within  the  grasp 
How  touching  in  its  simplicity  is  the  account  which  we  have 
an  born  blind  to  whom  our  I^ord  gave  both  natural  and  spirit- 
?  He  had  been  cast  out  by  the  Jews,  but  Jesus  graciously  re- 
im,  and  asked  Him  the  question,  "  Dost  thou  believe  on  the 
rod  ?  "  There  was  practical  common-sense  in  the  man's  words 
>  he  Lord,  that  I  might  believe  on  Him  ?  "  And  when  Jesus 
)  him,  "  Thou  hast  both  seen  Him,  and  it  is  He  that  talketh 
5,"  he  responded,  "  Lord,  I  believe,"  and  in  token  of  this  "  he 
)ed  Him."  How  simple  and  natural  was  all  this?  Let  us 
man  receive  and  worship  that  Saviour  whom  the  gospel  re- 
us, for  there  is  salvation  in  no  other.  There  is  none  other 
ider  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved. 
10  reject  Him  must  inevitably  perish. 

:  last  place,  this  subject  suggests  the  obligation  that  rests  upon 
fuse  the  gospel.  Have  we  discovered  honey  in  the  Rock 
?  Have  we  tasted  of  it?  Shall  we  not  seek  that  others 
erience  its  sweetness  along  with  us  ?     Let  us  not  be  content 


His  salvation  among  all  the  nations,  that  the  peoples  may  prai 
that  all  the  peoples  may  praise  Him.  Then  shall  the  earth  5 
increase,  and  God,  even  our  God  shall  bless  us,  and  all  the 
the  earth  shall  fear  Him. 


METHODS  OF  CHURCH  WORK. 

We  extract  the  following  from  an  article  in  the  Belfast  Wi 
organ  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church.  After  referring  to  t 
of  the  Church  in  seeking  and  promoting  the  revival  of  religioi 
some  of  the  modern  and  special  efforts  for  this  purpose,  th 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"If  it  be  asked,  how  can  the  Church  best  do  this  work?  we 
once,  just  by  carrying  out  old  methods  along  old  lines.  Thei 
indeed,  anything  new  in  revival  meetings  or  in  evangelistic  ac 
But  there  are  in  them,  as  at  present  understood,  modificatioi 
old  ways  which  are  altogether  for  the  worse.  Our  fathers  Ic 
these  questions  very  carefully.  They  were  more  patient  thar 
and  possibly  more  truly  earnest — certainly  quite  as  earnest 
was  after  most  anxious  and  careful  consideration  that  they 
their  methods.  And  the  singular  fact  is  that  we  are  just 
back  to  their  conclusions  to-day.  The  vast  difference  is  tha 
doing  by  fits  and  starts  in  a  few  places,  and  at  long  intervj 
they  did  systematically  and  persistently. 
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d  year  in  connection  with  the  communions^  and  were  just  seasons  of  real 
MKikening  and  rich  reviiml. 

Those  were  the  methods  of  the  Church,  when  the  Church  was  at 
its  best;  and  it  is  just  in  so  far  as  she  has  departed  from  any  of  those 
ways  of  working  that  she  is  weak  to-day.  We  are  speaking  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church — of  the  Church  of  the  Puritans  and  Coven- 
anters. Indeed,  many  of  us  can  remember  in  our  own  early  days 
every  one  of  these  methods  in  operation  in  some  of  our  Northern  con- 
gregations. 

Let  us  return  to  those  ways.  The  new  ways  are  good  only  so  far 
as  they  are  like  them.  We  believe  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  our 
pulpits  God's  evangel  is  preached  with  as  much  earnestness  and 
power  as  it  ever  was  in  the  Church's  history.  But  the ''pastorate" 
is  not  such  as  it  might  be.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that,  owing 
to  the  change  in  the  times  and  the  press  of  business,  the  minister 
<:annot  visit  as  he  once  could  do.  If  the  difficulties  are  greater  the 
danger  of  coldness  is  greater,  and  the  responsibility  is  proportionately 
increased.  The  want  of  pastoral  visitation  can  never  be  supplied  by 
inquiry  meetings  any  more  than  the  Sabbath-school  can  cover  the  old 
pastoral  catechisings.  We  feel  the  difficulty  as  mnch  as  others  ;  but 
it  is  a  difficulty  that  must  be  overcome,  if  we  are  to  enjoy  God's 
blessing.  Nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  family  instruction.  No 
Sabbath-school  teacher  can  take  the  place  of  father  or  mother.  No 
amount  of  public  worship,  of  night  meetings,  and  prayer-meetings, 
(an  atone  for  t/ie  loss  of  family  worship.  It  is  possibly  the  greatest 
help  to  the  godly  upbringing  of  the  young.  To  touch  the  careless 
and  to  confirm  believers  we  know  of  no  modern  help  equal  to  the 
M  comtu union  seasons^  which  we  have  laughed  out  of  existence  as  anti- 
quated and  unsuited  to  our  modern  customs,  trying  to  fill  their  room 
'^nth  an  occasional  Gospel  address.  Let  us  add  to  this  the  division  of 
our  congregations  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  every  week  some 
elder  or  devout  layman  shall  preside  over  the  members  gathered  for 
the  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  These,  with  the  faithful  attendance 
of  all  the  members  at  the  weekly  meeting  for  prayer,  will  make  such 
a  change  on  our  Church  in  a  generation  as  to  gladden  the  hearts  of 
2II  God's  people.  Thus  we  shall  have  satisfaction  and  harmony 
amongst  all  our  ministers  and  members.  We  shall  carefully  shepherd 
^e  whole  flock,  and  we  shall  hold  within  our  pale  both  rich  and 
poor." 


THE  ASSOCIATE  SYNOD  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

It  may  be,  there  are  some  of  our  readers  not  aware,  that  a  branch  of 
^t  Scottish  Secession  Church  exists  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
•^he  Secession  Fathers,  though  they  had  a  hard  struggle  to  wage 
^^  home,  were    by  no   means  indifferent  to   the   spiuluaX  Tiaxas 
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of  places,  which  were  then,  because  of  the  difficulties  of  transit 
more  remote  than  they  are  now.  The  North  of  Ireland  and 
North  of  America  especially  were  fields  to  which  many  eai 
labourers  were  sent,  and  where  much  faithful  and  successful  work 
done.  "  To  different  parts  of  America,  such  as  Pennsylv; 
Kentucky,  and  Nova  Scotia,  so  a£fectionate  a  regard  was  shown, 
much  of  the  time  of  Synods  was  spent  in  reading  and  considerinj 
correspondence  from  these  regions,  and  providing  for  the  incrc 
supply  of  their  necessities ;  and  scarcely  a  year  elapsed  in  which 
or  more  ministers  might  not  be  seen  crossing  the  Atlantic,  to 
the  ranks,  and  to  aid  in  the  evangelic  labours  of  Presbyteries, 
amid  American  prairies  and  by  the  banks  of  American  rivers, 
seeking  to  secure  to  the  new  world  the  highest  blessings  of  the  o 
The  history  of  the  Secession  in  America,  as  in  the  mother  cou 
has  been  rather  chequered,  but  a  remnant  still  exists  bearing 
name  and  professedly  holding  by  the  principles  of  the  early  Seces 
An  account  of  their  last  Synodical  meetmg,  which  was  held  at  B 
Church,  near  Richmond,  Franklin  County,  Kansas,  in  the  ck 
days  of  May  last,  is  given  in  the  July  number  of  their  perioc 
The  Associate  Presbyterian,  A  short  notice  of  this  may,  we 
thought,  prove  interesting  and  useful. 

There  are  four  Presbyteries  in  the  Church,  having  under 
jurisdiction  37  congregations  and  mission  stations,  with  only  14  se 
ministers.  Many  of  the  congregations  seem  to  be  small,  and  in  i 
cases,  two  or  even  three  adjacent  to  each  other  are  under  the  pas 
supervision  of  one  minister.  There  are,  however,  a  good  r 
vacancies,  and  only  one  student  has  been  in  attendance  during 
year  at  their  Theological  Hall,  which  is  held  at  Washington,  I 
and  of  which  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Fisher,  the  minister  of  the  congreg; 
there,  is  the  only  Professor.  One  prominent  feature  of  the  Syi 
proceedings,  was  the  receiving  of  Reports  from  the  various  Pr( 
teries,  as  to  the  work  carried  on  in  various  congregations  under 
inspection,  and  the  state  of  religion  in  them.  One  of  the 
interesting  of  these  reports  was  the  one  from  the  Kansas  Presby 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  progress  of  a  mission  to  the  1 
slaves,  which  has  recently  been  started  at  Dunlap,  within  its  bot 
It  is  stated,  that  though  the  agents  have  adopted  none  of  the 
methods  now  so  much  in  vogue  in  conducting  missionary  operat; 
their  labours  have  not  been  without  some  good  measure  of  succe 

'*  If  the  missionaries  in  this  field  had  been  free  to  adopt  the  liberal  view  of 
denominations  on  Psalmody,  Communion,  and  Sccretism,  they  livithout  d 
could  have  gathered  up  a  large  number  of  members  by  this  time  ;  but  wit' 
restricted  terms  of  Communion,  they  had  to  begin  completely  at  the  bottom 
considering  the  deep  ignorance  and  depravity  with  which  they  have  to  dea 
vile  and  inveterate  caste  influence,  the  evil  example  of  the  neighbouring  W 
and  the  terrible  influence,  of  unworthy  Coloured  preachers,  the  work  of  our  mi 
appears  to  be  as  diflicult  as  the  missions  of  other  Churches  in  heathen  1 


'Historical  Sketch  of  the  Origin  of  the  Secession  Church.      By  the  Re 
Thomson,  D.D.,  pp.  147-^. 


n-school  or  academy  is  managed  with  a  great  degree  ot 
,  and  the  intention  is  to  connect  with  it  an  Orphanage, 

aboat  Iwenly  homeless  children  may  be  cared  for  and  trained  in  the 
industries  of  home  and  the  principles  of  religion.  As  soon  as  poEsible, 
raining  in  a  Tew  proBlahle  trades  will  be  given  the  pupils  of  the  ad- 
ses  in  the  Academy.  Something  hss  already  been  done  in  this  depart- 
c  girls,  Thi)>  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  Christian  education  which 
e  need.  Lack  of  means  has  hindered  us  from  doing  what  we  see  to  be 
r  benevolence  in  this  respect.  The  benefit  of  such  training  to  the 
eople  would  be  a  very  rich  blearing,  but  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
five,"  says  Christ.  Who  that  reails  this  wants  sucli  a  blessing  ?  Many, 
od  and  clothing,  suppose  anything  is  good  enough  for  the  poor.  And 
lid  Ihink  concerning  education.  But  the  Lord  sees  the  quality  of  our 
'  they  be  not  suiteil  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  we  are  but  mocking  a  holy 

good  deal  for  the  vitality  and  energy  of  this  small  church, 
3uld  undertake  such  a  work  as  this. 

we  rejoice  to  see  so  much  activity,  we  regret  that  we  cannot 
ipproval  to  the  position  Ctiat  has  been  taken  up  with  relation 
mblic  questions  in  the  New  World.  In  our  judgment  their 
oward  what  is  called  the  National  Reform  Movement  in  the 
tates  is  hardly  consistent  with  their  professed  attachment  to 
ion  principles.  This  is  a  movement  which  has  for  its  end, 
ing  of  a  threefold  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
itaies — 1st,  an  acknowledgment  of  Almighty  God  as  the 
all  power  and  authority ;  znd,  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
IS  Christ  as  the  ruler  of  nations;  and  3rd,  an  acknowledg- 
;he  Scriptures  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  is  one 
ime  standing,  having  been  inaugurated  at  a  lai^e  meeting  of 
itives  from  various  churches  for  prayer  and  conference  in 


Mis  salvation  among  all  the  nations,  that  the  peoples  may  pi 
that  all  the  peoples  may  praise  Him.  Then  shall  the  eartl 
increase,  and  God,  even  our  God  shall  bless  us,  and  all  t) 
the  earth  shall  fear  Him. 


METHODS  OF  CHURCH  WORK. 


We  extract  the  following  from  an  article  in  the  Belfast  I 
organ  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church.  After  referring  V 
of  the  Church  in  seeking  and  promoting  the  revival  of  religi 
some  of  the  modern  and  special  efforts  for  this  purpose, 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"If  it  be  asked,  how  can  the  Church  best  do  this  work?  ^ 
once,  just  by  carrying  out  old  methods  along  old  lines.  T\ 
indeed,  anything  new  in  revival  meetings  or  in  evangelistic 
But  there  are  in  them,  as  at  present  understood,  modificat 
old  ways  which  are  altogether  for  the  worse.  Our  fathers 
these  questions  very  carefully.  They  were  more  patient  th 
and  possibly  more  truly  earnest — certainly  quite  as  earne 
was  after  most  anxious  and  careful  consideration  that  th< 
their  methods.  And  the  singular  fact  is  that  we  are  ju 
back  to  their  conclusions  to-day.  The  vast  difference  is  t 
doing  by  fits  and  starts  in  a  few  places,  and  at  long  inte 
they  did  systematically  and  persistently. 

They  found  that  the  whole  Church  needed,  for  the  sak 
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!//  connection  with  the  communions^  and  were  just  seasons  of  real 
ing  and  rich  revival. 

;e  were  the  methods  of  the  Church,  when  the  Church  was  at 
;  and  it  is  just  in  so  far  as  she  has  departed  from  any  of  those 
*  working  that  she  is  weak  to-day.  We  are  speaking  of  the 
terian  Church — of  the  Church  of  the  Puritans  and  Coven- 
Indeed,  many  of  us  can  remember  in  our  own  early  days 
ne  of  these  methods  in  operation  in  some  of  our  Northern  con- 
3ns. 

■ 

Lis  return  to  those  ways.  The  new  ways  are  good  only  so  far 
are  like  them.  We  believe  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  our 
God's  evangel  is  preached  with  as  much  earnestness  and 
IS  it  ever  was  in  the  Church's  history.  But  the  "  pastorate  " 
such  as  it  might  be.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that,  owing 
change  in  the  times  and  the  press  of  business,  the  minister 
visit  as  he  once  could  do.  If  the  difficulties  are  greater  the 
of  coldness  is  greater,  and  the  responsibility  is  proportionately 
ed.  The  want  of  pastoral  visitation  can  never  be  supplied  by 
meetings  any  more  than  the  Sabbath-school  can  cover  the  old 
I  catechisings.  We  feel  the  difficulty  as  mnch  as  others  ;  but 
difficulty  that  must  be  overcome,  if  we  are  to  enjoy  God's 
I.  Nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  family  instruction.  No 
i-school  teacher  can  take  the  place  of  father  or  mother.  No 
:  of  public  worship,  of  night  meetings,  and  prayer-meetings, 
ne  for  the  loss  of  family  worship.  It  is  possibly  the  greatest 
the  godly  upbringing  of  the  young.  To  touch  the  careless 
confirm  believers  we  know  of  no  modern  help  equal  to  the 
luunion  seasons,  which  we  have  laughed  out  of  existence  as  anti- 
and  unsuited  to  our  modern  customs,  trying  to  fill  their  room 
t  occasional  Gospel  address.  Let  us  add  to  this  the  division  of 
igregations  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  every  week  some 
r  devout  layman  shall  preside  over  the  members  gathered  for 
iy  of  the  Word  of  God.  These,  with  the  faithful  attendance 
he  members  at  the  weekly  meeting  for  prayer,  will  make  such 
je  on  our  Church  in  a  generation  as  to  gladden  the  hearts  of 
I's  people.  Thus  we  shall  have  satisfaction  and  harmony 
It  all  our  ministers  and  members.  We  shall  carefully  shepherd 
ole  flock,  and  we  shall  hold  within  our  pale  both  rich  and 
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be,  there  are  some  of  our  readers  not  aware,  that  a  branch  of 
)ttish  Secession  Church  exists  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
icession  Fathers,  though  they  had  a  hard  struggle  to  wage 
le,  were     by   no    means  indifferent  to   the   spiritual   wants 
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confounding  of  the  dominion  over  all  things  which  Christ  has 
tially  as  God,  with  the  dominion  which  has  been  given  to  H 
the  Father  as  Mediator.  But  as  the  late  Dr.  Symington  has  obs 
"  there  may  be  2i  formal  distinction  when  there  is  a  material  id 
The  same  thing  may  be  viewed  in  different  aspects.  Thioj 
same  in  themselves,  may  be  viewed  as  under  the  dominion  of  ( 
both  essentially  as  God,  and  officially  as  Mediator.  In  the  latte 
they  are  invested  with  a  new  power,  and  directed  to  a  new  end 
is  not  only  *  head  over  all  things ' ;  but  *  head  over  all  things 
church,  which  is  His  body.'  In  the  order  of  God's  creatun 
lower  are  subordinate  to  the  higher,  and  the  highest  include  a 
are  under  them.  Things  natural  are  subordinate  to  things 
and  things  moral  to  things  gracious  ;  but  the  interests  of  those 
which  are  gracious  necessarily  suppose  the  subordination  b 
those  things  that  are  natural,  and  those  things  which  are 
Thus  the  two  latter  classes  which  are  under  the  Son,  essential! 
sidered,  must  for  the  sake  of  the  former  class  which  are  unde 
officially,  be  placed  under  Him  officially  too.  The  result  of  the 
then,  is  that  the  essential  and  mediatorial  dominions  of  < 
so  far  from  being  subversive  the  one  of  the  other,  are  aba 
commensurate  and  perfectly  harmonious;  yet  not  so  bl 
as  to  destroy  the  distinctive  character  of  either."  ^  Thii 
versality  of  Christ's  mediatorial  dominion  is  not  grasped,  w 
by  our  trans-Atlantic  friends,  for  in  the  Associate  Presbyteri 
October  last,  just  come  to  hand,  we  find  the  Editor  writing  witP 
ence  to  it.  "  We  understand  how,  as  God,  He  is  Head  • 
World,  and  as  God-man,  He  is  Head  of  the  Church.  But  w< 
understand  how  as  God-man  He  is  Head  over  the  world."  T 
veals  the  source  of  what  we  cannot  help  thinking  is  their  mi 
action  wrth  regard  to  this  movement  towards  a  national  reco| 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  special  reason  assigned  for  opposing  the  insertion  of  a 
in  the  civil  constitution,  acknowledging  the  word  of  God  to 
supieme  law  of  the  land,  is,  that  **  the  adoption  of  it  will 
tute  the  civil  magistrate  the  official  interpreter  of  the  divine 
We  don't  see  it.     By  making  the  Bible  the  supreme  law  of  th< 
is  just  meant,  we  suppose,  that  all  laws  that  are  passed  and  em 
ought  to  be  in  harmony  with  its  teaching.     Now  if  the  Bibl< 
law  for  nations  as  well  as  for  individuals,  as  we  believe  it  to  b 
is  the  place  which  it  ought  to  occupy  in  every  Christian  comn 
If  the  individual  has  the  God-given  right  to  interpret  the  teach 
the  Bible  so  that  he  may  receive  from  it  daily  guidance,  why  d 
rulers  and  legislators  the  same  right,  or  why  deny  it  to  the  pe< 
their  collective  capacity  acting  through  their  rulers?     This  is  j 
is  asked  and  it  appears  to  us  supremely  reasonable  and  desiral: 


'  Messiah  the  Prince,    by  Dr.  W.  Symington,    pp.   128-9. 
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THE  EARLY  YEARS  OF  ROBERT  MOFFAT. 

Tbs  remarkable  labours  of  Robert. Moffat  in  South  Africa  have  been  described  by 
himself  in  so  interesting  and  fascinating  a  way  in  his  book  *'  Missionary  Labours 
I  Mnd  Scenes  in  Souihem  Africa^"*  zxi^  have  been  so  often  referred  to  in  religious 
\  and  missionary  periodicals,  that  there  are  few,  even  amongst  the  young  who  are 
interested  in  such  things,  altogether  unacquainted  with  them.  A  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  this  great  missionary  and  his  remarkable  career,  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  recent  publication  of  his  biography  and  that  of  his  gifted  wife,  by  one 
of  their  sons.'  We  are  sure  that  a  brief  account  of  his  life  and  work,  drawn  from 
this  biography,  will  be  acceptable  to  our  young  readers.  It  is  only  the  early  years. 
of  it  that  we  can  overtake  in  the  present  paper. 

HIS  CHILDHCX)D  AND  YOUTH. 

Robert  Moffat  was  born  on  the  shortest  day  of  the  year  1795,  at  Ormiston  in  East 
Lothian,  where  since  his  death  a  handsome  monument  has  been  erected  to  his. 
nemoiy.  His  home  was  very  humble,  but  it  was  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  deep 
piety.  Little  is  known  of  his  father's  family,  but  the  reality  and  simplicity  of  his 
own  religion  shine  in  the  letters  written  by  him  to  Robert,  after  the  latter  had  left 
tkc  parental  roof.  His  mother — Ann  Gardiner  by  name — belonged  to  a  family 
that  was  well-known  in  the  district,  and  had  long  maintained  a  very  high  reputation 
for  piety  and  honesty.  Eternity  alone  will  reveal  what  the  world  owes  to  pious  homes. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  that  the  place  of  Robert's  birth  was  the  residence  of  the 
►  family,  for  when  he  was  but  two  years  old  his  father  received  an  appointment  in 
the  custom-house  at  Portsoy  near  Banff,  and  the  household  was  removed  thither. 
L  At  that  time  there  was  a  constant  fear  of  our  island  being  invaded  by  the  French, 
^  tnd  sailing  round  the  coast  was  not  by  any  means  free  from  danger  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  French  privateers.  A  visit  which  had  been  promised  either  by 
iU»bert's  father  or  mother  during  their  residence  here  to  friends  in  the  South  of 
Scotland  was  deferred  to  a  more  convenient  season  lest  captivity  should  bcfal  them 
on  the  way.  Remaining  only  a  few  years  in  this  northern  locality,  the  family  is 
''^xt  found  established  at  Carronshore  in  the  southern  side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,. 
\  *nd  not  very  far  from  Falkirk.  Here  the  first  education  which  Robert  received 
I  ODtside  his  home,  was  obtained  at  a  neighbouring  parish  school.  The  discipline 
t  maintained  in  it  was  of  the  very  strictest  order  and  enforced  in  the  old-fashioned 
I  way.  «*  Well  do  I  remember,"  he  once  wrote,  recalling  the  circumstances  of  his 
*  ttrly  life,  "  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  being  sent  to  William — or,  as  he  was  called, 
"olly — Mitchell,  a  parish  schoolmaster,  to  learn  to  read.  The  shorter  catechism 
^my  first  book,  the  title-page  of  which  contained^  the  A,  B,  C,  &c.  That  ac- 
9'Ured,  I  went  plump  into  the  first  question,  *  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ? '  I 
^ed  away  at  this  till  I  got  to  the  Amen,  but  not  without  having  my  hands  sonie- 
^^'Bes  well  warmed  with  the  taa's,  for  Wully  was  stem  when  he  sat  in  judgment. 
*«s  was  first  my  step  at  school.  You  would  be  surprised  to  hear  how  little  I 
*new."  His  education  was  interrupted  by  his  own  wilfulness.  Like  many  boys  and 
specially  those  who  live  near  the  sea,  the  sea-faring  life  presented  such  attractions 


Tf  '  1  he  Livet  of  Bobert  and  Mary  Moffat  by  their  son,  John  S.  Moffat.  London  ;  T.  Fisher 
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to  him,  that  while  at  school,  he  ran  away  from  home  in  order  to  follow  it   Tlie 
captain  in  whose  vessel  he  had  run  off,  became  very  fond  of  him,  and  got  the  oon* 
sent  of  his  parents  to  allow  Robert  to  accompany  him  in  many  voyages  m  the  i 
coasting  trade.     Very  soon,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  parents,  he  became  disgosted  i 
with  this  rough  mode  of  life,  and  returning  home,  attended  for  a  period  of  sii 
months,  the  school  of  a  Mr.  Paton  in  Falkirk.     These  two  were  the  only  schook  he 
ever  attended,  and  his  education,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  wasfojf 
meagre.     His  case  is  one,  it  has  been  well  said,  that  "shews  whsu  can  bedon^ 
ihrough  the  divine  blessing  by  perseverance,  in  spite  of  early  disadvantages." 

The  spiritual  and  religious  training  which  he  received  at  home  was  of  the  kind  tbt 
was  common  in  the  pious  homes  of  Scotland  at  that  time,  and  by  which  thechl^ 
acters  of  many  who  became  Christian  heroes  were  moulded.  It  was  one  sostunel 
and  enforced  by  the  consistent  lives  of  the  parents.  Rather  a  gloomy  picture  of  Ui 
mother's  Calvinism  is  drawn  in  this  filial  biography,  but  we  can  excuse  this  asit 
evidently  arises  from  ignorance  of  this  doctrinal  system.  Her  interest  in  the  nil- 
sionary  movements  which  were  just  then  starting  is  viewed  as  cherished  by  her,iii 
spile  of\iQi  Calvinistic  views,  but  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  churches  holding  by  sod 
a  creed  have  far  outstripped  others  in  the  missionary  enterprise?  The  beauty  of  her 
countenance  was  a  reflection  of  the  beautiful  spirit  that  often  smiled  upon  otben 
through  it,  a  spirit,  the  beauty  of  which  had  been  increased  by  being  chastened  and 
subdued  through  reflection  on  the  sterner  side  of  things.  She  sought  to  arouicifi 
her  children  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  like  that  by  which  her  offi 
heart  was  stirred,  and  seed  was  thus  sown  which  in  the  case  of  Robert  bore  noble 
fruit.  *  *  On  the  long  winter  evenings  the  lads  were  gathered  by  the  fireside, and  whik 
their  mother  taught  them — not  without  remomstrance  against  employment  wbkh 
they  thought  more  fit  for  their  sisters — to  knit  and  to  sew,  she  would  read  aloodi 
in  such  missionary  publications  as  were  then  to  be  had,  the  story  of  the  dauntloi 
pioneers  of  the  Gospel ;  and  more  especially  of  the  work  of  the  Moravians  io 
Greenland  and  in  the  East  Indies."  It  was  in  the  same  way,  in  the  humbk 
home  of  Moulin,  Perthshire,  that  the  first  impulse  toward  that  missionary  vod 
in  which  he  accomplished  such  signal  service,  was  stirred  within  the  breast  of 
young  Alexander  Dulf.  Let  mothers  realise  the  greatness  of  their  influence  is 
forming  the  character  and  shaping  the  future  career  of  their  children  !  \Vbit 
was  thus  done  in  the  home  at  Carronshore,  was  enforced  by  the  earnest  ministit* 
tions  of  a  Mr.  Caldwell,  whose  teachings  "left  recollections  never  to  be  eflEaoed." 

HIS   LEAVING   HOME. 

When  about  fourteen  years  of  age  Robert  went  out  into  the  world  as  tt 
apprentice  to  a  girdener,  in  which  vocation  he  reached  in  a  very  short  time,  a 
high  position.  His  first  situation  was  at  Parkhill,  near  Polmont,  and  there  he 
was  under  a  master,  who  though  just  to  those  under  him  was  by  no  means 
generous.  Often,  even  in  the  bitter  cold  of  a  Scottish  winter,  the  lads  were  I^ 
quired  to  be  on  foot  in  the  dense  darkness  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  bml 
to  hammer  their  knuckles  against  the  handles  of  their  spades  to  try  and  bring  son* 
feeling  into  them.  They  had  just  enough  to  eat,  but  not  a  whit  more  than  «tf 
absolutely  necessary.  Even  in  such  circumstances  Robert  found  time  to  attend  as 
evening  class  for  tuition  in  Latin  and  mensuration,  endeavouring  in  this  way  to 
make  up  what  he  had  lost  through  his  own  carelessness  in  earlier  years.  He  ^ 
a  craving,  too,  to  learn  something  of  everything  which  he  came  into  contact  with, 
and  so  we  find  him  becoming  initiated  into  the  blacksmith's  art,  and  acqairii^ 
5  nna  degree  of  perfection  m  ihe  u^e  o^  V\\^  VvoVycv.    Lvvux^  near  the  sea  he  was  tf* 
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nmer,  and  immensely  enjoyed  this  exercise.     After  the  three  years  of  his  I 

ship  had  been  finished,  he  obtained  a  situation  at  Donibristle,  a  seat  of 
Moray  near  Aberdour,  and  here  had  the  renewed  privilege  of  being  near 
s  house,  which  was  only  a  few  miles  distant  at  Inverkeithing.     But  ere 
tained  a  much  better  position  in  Cheshire,  England  ;  that  of  being  under 

0  Mr.  Leigh  of  High  Leigh,  in  that  English  county.  The  scene  at 
J  from  his  family  is  so  vividly  pourtrayed  in  his  own  words,  that  we  wilt 
ibe  them.  **The  day  arrived  when  I  had  to  bid  farewell  to  my  father, 
others  and  sisters.  My  mother  proposed  to  accompany  me  to  the  boat, 
to  convey  me  across  the  Firth  of  Forth.  My  heart,  though  glad  at  the 
'  removing  to  a  better  situation,  could  not  help  feeling  some  emotion^ 
3ne  of  my  age.  When  we  came  within  sight  of  the  spot  where  we  were 
rhaps  never  again  to  meet  in  this  world,  she  said — 

,  my  Robert,  let  us  stand  here  for  a  few  minutes,  for  I  wish  to  ask  one 

ou  before  we  part,  and  I  know  you  will  not  refuse  to  do  what  your 

s.' 

t  is  it,  mother  ?  *  I  inquired. 

romise  me  first  that  yoa  will  do  what  I  am  now  going  to  ask,  and  I  shall- 

nother,  I  cannot  till  you  tell  me  wh.it  your  wish  is.* 

»bert,  can  you  think  for  a  moment  that  I  shall  ask  you,  my  son,  to  do 

lat  is  not  right  ?    Do  not  I  love  you  ? ' 

mother,  I  know  you  do  ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  make  promises  which  I 

able  to  fulfil.* 

my  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.     1  was  silent,  trying  to  resist  the  rising 
She  sighed  deeply.     I  lifted  my  eyes  and  saw  the  big  tears  rolling  down 

which  were  wont  to  press  mine.     I  was  conquered,  and  as  soon  as  I 
rer  speech,  I  said — 

lOther !  ask  what  you  will  and  I  shall  do  it.* 

y  ask  you  whether  you  will  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  every  morning,, 
r  every  evening  ?  * 
rupted  by  sayincj — 
er,  you  know  I  read  my  Bible.' 

»w  you  do,  but  you  do  not  read  it  regularly,  or  as  a  duty  you  owe  to  God, 
'*  And  she  added  :  "  Now  I  shall  return  home  with  a  happy  heart, 
s  you  have  promised  to  read  the  Scriptures  daily.     O,  Robert,  my  son, 

1  in  the  New  Testament.  Read  much  in  the  Gospels — the  blessed 
Then  you  cannot  well  go  astray.     If  you  pray,  the  Lord  Himself  will 

•sistibly  recalls  a  somewhat  similar  scene  in  the  early  life  of  the  elder 
id  which  is  thus  narrated  in  his  biography.  **0n  his  first  setting  out  to 
University  of  Edinburgh,  his  mother  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way, 
taking  leave  of  him,  led  him  into  a  field  near  the  road,  in  Coldingham 
kneeling  down  with  him  behind  a  rock,  affectionately  and  solemnly 
m  to  the  service,  and  commended  him  to  the  fatherly  care,  of  his 
lod.  The  Christian  reader  alone  can  appreciate  this  affecting  scene — 
Amilcar  swearing  Hannibal  to  perpetual  war  against  the  Romans ;  it 
ih,  the  pious  mother  of  Samuel,  *  lending  her  son  to  the  Lord.*  **  Truly 
such  as  these  that  have  made  our  nation  so  great  as  it  has  been,  and  is 
se  made  to  his  mother  by  young  Robert  Moffat  was  kept,  but  for  a  time 
lade  no  deep  impression  upon  bis  heart.     His  work  deeply  inttcested 
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Ilim,  and  hb  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  studies,  which  were  designed  to  fit  bin 
for  rising  higher  in  his  worldly  calling.  For  the  coarse  amusements  of  hb  idloi* 
labourers  he  had  no  inclination. 

HIS  CONVERSION. 

The  quickening  of  the  divine  seed  that  had  been  lodged  in  his  heart  and  vateni 
with  many  prayers,  came  from  the  Methodists,  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
contact  in  his  new  sphere  of  labour.  He  was  induced  to  attend  some  of  thdr 
meetings,  and  the  earnest,  faithful  appeals  to  which  he  listened  awakened  old  is* 
pressions  which  he  had  ceased  to  feel.  How  the  change  in  his  heart  was  brought 
about  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  his  own  nervous  language. 

*'  At  length  I  became  uneasy,  and  then  unhappy.  The  question  would  sometiao^ 
•even  when  my  hands  were  at  work,  dart  across  my  mind.  What  think  yeof  Chrit?  ' 
which  I  dared  not  to  answer.  A  hard  struggle  followed.  I  could  have  wished  to 
have  ceased  reading,  but  the  very  thought  would  raise  the  image  of  my  mother 
before  me.  I  tried  hard  to  stifle  conviction,  but  I  could  not  help  reading  mnchii 
the  Epistles,  and  especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  This  I  did  with  n 
earnestness  I  tried  in  vain  to  subdue.  I  felt  wretched,  but  still  I  did  not  pray,  till 
one  night  I  arose  in  a  state  of  horror  from  a  terrific  dream.  I  fell  on  my  kneob 
and  felt  as  if  my  sins,  like  a  great  mountain,  were  tumbling  down  upon  me,  aad 
that  there  was  but  a  step  between  me  and  the  place  of  woe.  Then  followed  tk 
struggle  between  hope  and  despair.  I  tried  to  reform — not  by  avoiding  gronlf  \ 
immoral  conduct,  for  I  had  never  been  guilty  of  that,  but  by  forsaking  foolish  and 
worldly  company,  vain  thoughts  and  wicked  imaginations. 

"  For  many  weeks  I  was  miserable.  I  wished  to  feel  that  I  was  converted,  bat 
I  could  not  believe  I  was.  I  thought  I  had  the  faith  required,  and  that  I  had  re- 
pented or  turned  to  the  Lord,  and  could  adopt  the  words,  '  To  whom  shall  I  go 
but  to  Thee,  O  Jesus  ;  *  but  still  my  soul  was  like  a  ship  in  a  tempest.  At  last  I 
made  a  resolve  to  become  as  wicked  as  I  could  make  myself,  and  then  if  converted 
I  should  be  so  sensible  of  the  change  that  all  doubts  would  vanish.  I  looked  ofcr 
this  awful  precipice  down  which  I  was  about  to  leap,  and  trembled  at  the  thooght 
that  I  might  perish  in  my  sins.  I  turned  anon  to  my  Bible,  and  grasped  it,  feeling 
something  like  a  hope  that  I  should  not  sink  with  it  in  my  hands.  I  knew  of  no 
one  to  whom  I  could  unbosom  the  agony  that  burned  within.  I  tried  to  pmy 
fervently,  but  thought  there  was  a  black  cloud  between  me  and  the  throne  of  God. 
I  tried  to  hear  Jesus  saying  to  my  soul,  '  Only  believe  ;  *  but  the  passages  from 
which  I  sought  comfort  only  seemed  to  deepen  my  wounds. 

•*  Living  alone  in  a  lodge  in  an  extensive  garden,  my  little  leisure  was  my  own. 
One  evening,  while  poring  over  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  I  could  not  hdp 
wondering  over  a  number  of  passages  which  I  had  read  many  times  before.  They 
appeared  altogether  different.  I  exclaimed  with  a  heart  nearly  broken,  '  Can  it 
be  possible  that  I  have  never  understood  what  I  have  been  reading  ?  *  turning 
from  one  passage  to  another  :  each  sending  a  renovation  of  light  into  my  darkened 
soul.  The  Book  of  God,  the  precious,  undying  Bible,  seemed  to  be  laid  open,  and 
I  saw  at  once  what  God  had  done  for  the  sinner,  and  what  was  required  of  the 
sinner  to  obtain  the  Divine  favour  and  the  assurance  of  eternal  life.  I  felt  that* 
being  justified  by  faith,  I  had  peace  with  God  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  He  was  made  unto  me  wisdom  and  righteousness  and  sanctification  and  re- 
demption. 

"  Oh  to  grace  how  great  a  debtor 
Daily  I'm  constrained  to  be." 

He  became  a  methodist,  l\\o\i^\\  \l  co%V\v\m\Vv^^vjQMx  and  ^odwill  of  his  cm* 
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ho  were  grieved  that  he  should  have  thrown  in  his  lot  with  a  sect  which 
everywhere  spoken  against.  He  tried  to  lead  others  to  the  possession 
piness  he  himself  had  obtained.  He  thought  that  he  had  only  to  speak 
3f  the  Gospel  message  so  full  of  grace  and  attractiveness  to  him  now — to 
ir  acceptance  of  it ;  but  he  soon  found  out  his  mistake.  He  was  treated 
as  "one  who  was  somewhat  disonlered  in  mind." 

HOW   HE  BECAME  A   MISSIONARY. 

seemingly  trivial,  are  often  the  sources  whence  great  issues  spring. 
!  after  his  conversion,  Robert  Mofifat  had  occasion  to  pay  a  visit  to 
>n,  a  town  about  six  miles  from  where  he  lived,  to  purchase  some 
tide.  It  was  on  a  lovely  summer  evening  that  he  walked  to  the  above 
i  during  the  walk  his  soul  had  been  rising  from  nature  to  nature's 
is  train  of  thought  led  him  to  the  past,  and  brought  reflections  as  to  how 
[lis  life  had  l)een  spent  serving  the  world.  As  he  passed  over  a  bridge, 
ad  just  entered  the  town,  a  placard  arrested  his  attention.  He  went 
nd  read  it,  and  found  it  to  contain  tlie  announcement  of  a  missionary 
rhich  had  already  taken  place.     Still  it  had  a  wonderful  fascination  for 

the  reading  of  it  proved  to  be  the  turning  point  in  his  life.     The 

the  Moravian  missionaries  in  Greenland  and  Labrador  which  he  had 
mother  read  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  which  he  had  forgotten,  came  into 
kembrance  as  if  fresh  from  her  lips,  and  the  resolution  to  become  a 
Y  was  there  formed  and  never  departed  from.  He  feared  that  his  lack 
lie  training  would  prevent  any  of  the  Missionary  Societies  from  receiv- 
is  an  agent,  and  did  not  know  well  what  to  do.  Not  long  after  this, 
Manchester  at  a  Methodist  Conference,and  hearing  from  the  landlady  with 
lodged,  that  the  Rev.  William  Roby,  of  that  town,  whose  name  appeared 
Lcard  at  Warrington  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  was  a  great  missionary 

sometimes  sent  out  young  men  to  the  heathen,  he  resolved  to  lay  his 
e  him.  His  interview  with  him,  and  the  result  of  it,  with  an  account 
we  conclude  the  present  paper,  will  be  narrated  in  his  own  words.  A 
:nd  accompanied  him  until  they  came  within  sight  of  Mr.  Roby*s  house 
d  there  for  his  return. 

etting  to  the  door  I  stood  a  minute  or  two,  and  my  heart  failed,  and  I 
jck  towards  my  friend,  but  soon  took  fresh  courage,  and  came  back 
Tie  task  of  knocking  at  the  good  man's  door  seemed  very  hard.  A 
ne  I  reached  the  door,  and  had  scarcely  set  my  foot  on  the  first  step 
heart  again  failed.  I  feared  I  was  acting  presumptuously. 
St,  after  walking  backward  and  forward  for  a  few  minutes,  I  returned  to 
and]  knocked.  This  was  no  sooner  done  than  I  would  have  given  a 
pounds,  if  I  had  possessed  them,  not  to  have  knocked  ;  and  I  hoped, 

I  hoped  with  all  my  heart,  that  Mr.  Roby  might  not  be  at  home, 
that  if  so  I  should  never  again  make  such  an  attempt.     A  girl  opened 

*  Is  Mr.  Roby  in  ? '  I  inquired  with  a  faltering  voice.  *  Yes,*  was  the 
1 1  was  shown  into  the  parlour. 

ireaded  man  whom  I  wished  to  see  soon  made  his  appearance.  Of 
had  to  inform  him  who  I  was,  and  my  simple  tale  was  soon  told.  He 
)  all  I  had  to  say  in  answer  to  some  questions  with  a  kindly  smile.     I 

him  an  outline  of  my  Christian  experience  and  my  wish  to  be  a  helper 
ssionaiy  cause.  did  not  even  tell  him  that  it  was  his  name  on  the 
IT  placard  which  had  directed  my  steps  to  his  door.     He  said  he  w 
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write  to  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  and  on  hearing  from  thera  would  communi- 
cate their  wishes  respecting  me.  I  returned  to  my  charj^e,  and  after  some  weeks 
was  requested  to  visit  Manchester,  that  he  might  get  me  placed  in  a  situation 
which  would  aflford  him  the  opportunity  of  examining  me  as  to  my  fitness  for 
missionary  work.  On  my  arrival,  Mr.  Roby  took  me  to  several  of  his  friends  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  a  situation  in  a  garden,  a  mercantile  house,  or  a  bank ;  bnt  all 
failed,  there  being  no  opening  for  anyone  at  the  time.  Mr.  Roby  then  remarked, 
*  I  have  still  one  friend  who  employs  many  men  to  whom  I  can  apply,  provided 
you  have  no  objection  to  go  into  a  nursery  garden.' 

**  *  Go  1  *  I  replied  ;  *  I  would  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  for  which  I  may 
have  ability.*  Very  providentially  Mr.  Smith  of  Dukinfield  happened  to  be  in 
town,  and  at  once  agreed  that  I  should  proceetl  to  his  nursery  garden.  Thus  was 
I  led,  by  a  way  that  I  knew  not,  for  another  important  end  ;  for  had  I  obtained  a 
situation  in  Manchester  I  might  not  have  had  my  late  dear  wife  to  be  my  com- 
panion and  partaker  in  all  my  hopes  and  fears  for  more  than  half  a  century  in 
Africa.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Smith's  only  daughter  possessing  a  warm  missionary  heart, 
we  soon  became  attached  to  one  another ;  but  she  was  not  allowed  to  join  nie  in 
Africa  till  nearly  three  years  after  I  left." 


ULEDI  AND  HIS  SUBSTITUTES. 

The  poor  Africans  are  much  abused,  and  often  treated  as  if  they  had  no  noble 
elements  of  character,  and  were  more  like  animals  than  men.  Mr.  Stanley  tells  a 
story  which  shows  quite  the  contrary.  In  his  heroic  journey  across  Africa,  wth 
his  faithful  band  of  followers,  he  arrived  at  Mowa,  on  the  Congo  river,  sad,  weary 
and  anxious  ;  for  they  had  little  food  left,  and  their  supply  of  beads  and  cloth  for 
buying  things  of  the  natives  was  nearly  used  up.  He  was  therefore  much  dis- 
tressed, one  day,  to  discover  that  a  large  bag  had  been  opened,  and  nearly  all  the 
beads  stolen  !  and  still  more  gneved  to  find,  on  inquiry,  that  the  culprit  was  Uiedi 
the  coxswain  of  the  boat — a  biave,  generous  man,  much  beloved  by  the  others,, 
several  of  whom  he  had  rescued  from  drowning. 

A  council  was  called  to  determine  what  should  be  done  to  the  man  who  had 
committed  such  a  crime,  and  at  such  a  time,  when  the  lives  of  all  depended  on 
these  stores.  '*  It  is  a  hard  case,"  said  Manwa  Sera,  when  urged  to  give  his  views 
of  the  matter ;  '*  for  this  is  Uledi,  whom  we  all  love  ;  had  it  been  another,  I 
would  have  said  we  should  hang  a  great  stone  to  his  neck,  and  pitch  him  into  the 
river.  But  it  is  Uledi ;  let  him  receive  a  thorough  flogging,  to  deter  others  from 
repeating  the  crime."  Many  agreed  to  this,  and  cried  out  for  **  flogging."  Then 
Stanley  turned  to  the  boat's  crew,  and  said,  **  Now,  you  boys,  who  know  Uledi 
so  well,  and  have  followed  him  through  a  hundred  rough  scenes,  speak,  id»l 
shall  be  done  with  him  ?  "  Mpwapwa,  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  steady  mcn» 
replied:  "Well,  Master,  it  is  a  hard  question,  Uledi  is  like  our  elder  brother; 
but  I  think  he  should  be  beaten — only,  master,  for  our  sakes,  beat  him/iut  * 
itiiie!"  Another,  who  bad  special  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  culpit,  assented  to 
this,  but  added  touchingly,  **  Remember,  it  is  Uledi."  Shumari,  Uledi's  younger 
brother,  a  kind-hearted  boy,  was  next  appealed  to,  and,  after  pleading  earnestly! 
concluded  by  saying,  **  But  please,  master,  as  the  chiefs  say  he  must  befloggedi 
give  me  half  of  it ;  and  knowing  it  is  for  Uledi's  sake,  I  shall  not  feel  it"  Last 
of  all,  the  question  was  put  to  Saywa,  his  cousin,  who  threw  himself  at  Stanley's 
fteif  and  SAid,  **  The  maslex  \s  w\%e  *.  ^W  vViitkg^  that  happen  he  writes  in  a  book. 
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The  master  forgets  nothing.  Perhaps  if  he  looks  in  his  book  he  may  see  some- 
thing about  Uledi :  how  he  saved  many  men  ;  how  he  worked  harder  than  any  ; 
how  he  has  been  the  first  to  listen  to  your  voice  always  ;  how  he  has  been  the 
lather  of  the  boat-boys.  Uledi  is  my  cousin.  If,  as  the  chiefs  think,  he  must  be 
punished,  Shumari  says  he  will  take  half  the  punishment,  then  give  Saywa  the  other 
hcdf^  and  set  Uletlifree"  Stanley  could  not  but  consent  to  these  touching  requests 
and  said,  •*  Uledi,  by  the  voice  of  the  people  is  condemned  ;  but  as  Shumari  and 
Saywa  have  promised  to  take  the  punishment  on  themselves,  Uledi  is  free!  *^  and 
feeling  unable  to  punish  the.  two  substitutes,  added,  *' Shumari  and  Saywa  are 
pardoned."  Uledi,  on  being  released,  came  forward  pentitent  and  humbled  by 
the  conduct  of  the  two  generous-hearted  boys.  "  It  was  the  devil  which  entered 
into  Uledi's  heart.  Uledi  will  be  good  in  future  ;  and  if  he  pleased  his  master  be- 
fore, he  will  please  his  master  much  more  in  time  to  come." 

"  Thus  Jesus  took  the  sinner's  place. 
To  set  the  sinner  free : 
And  God  provided,  by  his  grace, 
A  substitute  for  me. 

Then,  Lord,  released  from  Satan's  power. 
In  humble,  joyful  lore, 
Help  me  to  serve  thee  every  hour, 
My  gratitude  to  prove." 

Princeton  Missionary  Revieiv, 


^Ttjc  iHissioii  jFiclli. 


OUR     FOREIGxN     MISSION. 

Our  Missionary  work  in  India  continues  to  be  carried  on  earnestly 
and  hopefully.  From  recent  letters  received  from  the  Missionaries 
we  are  glad  to  notice  that  another  professed  convert  has  been  added  to 
the  Seoni  congregation.  As  this  case  is  referred  to  in  the  subjoined 
letter  from  Mr.  Anderson,  we  need  say  nothing  more  than  express 
the  hope  that  this  person  may  be  long  spared  to  adorn  her  profession, 
and  to  exert  an  influence  for  good  in  the  locality,  and  among  the 
people  where  her  lot  has  been  cast.  Several  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  orphanage.  Two  of  the  senior  girls — Alexina  Buchanan 
and  Barbara  M'Burney  Martin — have  been  sent  off  to  the  Presby- 
terian school  in  the  North-West  Province  for  a  year's  instruction. 
Referring  to  them  Mr.  Anderson  wrote  in  the  end  of  August, — "  We 
found  that  it  would  be  necessary,  to  do  them  anything  like  justice,  to 
incur  extra  expense  in  the  employment  of  teachers,  if  we  were  to 
keep  them  here.  It  seems  to  us  far  better  to  spend  anything  extra  in 
this  way,  as  the  girls  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  discipline  of  a  large 
school,  and  also  a  kind  of  protection  which  we  find  it  difficult  to 
afford  them  without  incurring  extra  expense."  Writing  on  12th  Sep- 
tember, Mr.  Anderson  says  :  "  Last  week  we  received  a  child  into  the 
orphanage — a  little  girl,  about  9  months  old,  whose  mother  had  jus 
died.     I  may  state  that  her  father  is  living  ;  but  being  a  Hindoo  an^ 

2  F 
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the  mother  of  the  child  a  Mohammedan,  there  is  not  the  least  like! 
hood  of  his  ever  putting  in  a  claim  for  her  restoration  ;  and  besid- 
he  has  promised  that  he  will  not  in  any  case  ask  her  back.     TF 
child  would  have  been  given  away  to  some  one  if  we  had  not  tak« 
her :  and  in  the  circumstances  we  thought  it  advisable  to  receive  h 
There  are  two  boys  who  may  possibly  be  given  to  us ;  but  we  h^j^^ 
delayed  receiving  them  till  we  see  their  mother.     They  are  of  sum  eft 
an  age  as  to  fit  them  for  going  to  school.     Possibly  they  may     Jbe 
adopted  very  soon.     For  some  time  back  we  have  taken  in  eyeiy 
suitable  child  that  has  been  offered  ;  but  I  would  like  to  know  how 
many  more  patrons  remain." 

In  a  letter  dated  29th  September  Mr.  Anderson  says, — "Little 
Maggie  Hobart  died  on  the  morning  of  the  24  inst.  She  was  not 
well  when  she  came  to  us ;  but  we  were  hopeful  that  she  might  re- 
cover under  proper  treatment.  She  took  her  food  well,  but  continued 
thin  and  emaciated,  though  at  one  time  she  seemed  to  improve 
somewhat.  A  week  before  she  died  she  had  become  very  weak,  and 
Mrs.  Anderson  had  her  brought  over  to  one  of  our  rooms,  so  that 
she  might  get  all  the  attention  and  nourishment  which  it  was  possible 
for  us  to  give  her.  Everything  was  doue  for  her  that  we  thought 
likely  to  be  beneficial,  both  by  night  and  day ;  but  it  pleased  God  to 
bring  her  weakness  and  sufferings  to  an  end  by  death.  We  are  sowj 
to  lose  her  so  soon,  and  are  particularly  sorry  for  the  disappointment 
which  has  again  befallen  her  supporters  in  Carluke." 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  Mrs.  White  is  rather  better  again,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  she  will  soon  regain  vigorous  health.  Much  illness 
has  prevailed  of  late  in  the  mission  compound,  but  it  was  expected 
that  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  would  bring  about  a  change  for  the 
better.     The  following  is  Mr.  Anderson's  letter  : — 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  best  paper  I  could  send  you  for  the 
Magazine  would  be  a  short  narrative  of  the  following  cases.  They  have  been 
interesting  to  us  ;  and  it  is  our  fervent  desire  and  prayer  that  our  hopes  in  r^ard 
to  the  persons  referred  to,  may  not  be  disappointed.  The  first  to  which  I  would 
refer  is  that  of 

E.  R.,  a  native  Christian  woman,  whoim  I  knew  by  sight  several  years  ago.  At 
that  time  she  did  not  bear  a  very  good  character ;  but  from  all  that  we  have  seen 
of  her  of  late,  I  think  it  probable  that  the  reports  regarding  her  were  either  untrue 
or  much  exaggerated.  This  is  not  uncommon  here ;  for  the  heathen  still,  as  io 
primitive  ages,  circulate  the  most  malicious  slanders  about  those  who  may  have 
offended  them  in  any  way.  I  once  heard  that  she  was  a  Christian,  but  this  was 
contradicted  on  what  seemed  good  authority ;  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  was  not,  unless  perhaps  she  were  a  Roman  Catholic.  I  was  all  the  more  con* 
firmed  in  this  view  by  hearing  that  she  had  a  few  years  ago  married  a  Moham- 
medan. Recently  we  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  particularly  acquainted  with 
her,  when  I  asked  her  about  her  religion  and  her  past  life.  She  said  that  her 
father  had  been  a  Protestant,  and  her  mother  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  she  had 
been  brought  up  in  her  father's  faith.  Her  former  husband,  who  died  a  good 
many  years  ago,  had  also  been  a  Protestant. 

When  asked  about  her  apostacy  to  Mohammedanism,  she  said,  "  I  never  be- 
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:ame  a  Mohammedan,  though  I  married  a  husband  of  that  religion.     The  cause 

■vas  this.     When  I  was  in  B ,  Mrs. persecuted  me  so  bitterly,  and  told  so 

nany  false  and  vile  stories  about  me  that  I  became  quite  distracted.  I  scarcely 
:new  what  I  was  doing,  and  in  a  kind  of  frenzy  I  went  away  and  married  my 
)resent  husband.  I  have  never  been  happy  since  then,  and  can  get  no  peace 
;ither  by  day  or  by  night,  on  account  of  my  sin.  I  teel  that  I  am  so  guilty  that 
here  is  no  hope  of  my  ever  being  forgiven."  She  said  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
ame  effect ;  and  her  countenance  bore  distinct  evidence  to  the  distress  of  her 
oind.  Ever  since  she  came  to  Seoni  this  time,  she  seemed  much  sadder  than  she 
ised  to  be  some  years  ago. 

I  told  her  that  she  had  undoubtedly  been  guilty  of  great  sin  in  actmg  as  she  had 
lone,  and  particularly  in  her  practical  renunciation  of  Christianity  in  becoming  the 
nfe  of  a  Mohammedan.  At  the  same  time  I  endeavoured  to  set  before  her  as  im- 
)ressively  as  I  could  the  cleansing  efficacy  of  Christ's  blood,  and  illustrated  my 
emarks  by  reference  to  cases  recorded  in  Scripture,  of  sinners  whose  many  sins 
lad  been  blotted  out.  I  urged  her  to  receive  by  faith  the  gift  of  forgiveness  and 
iternal  life  which  Christ  is  now  exalted  to  bestow  on  all  who  come  to  Him.  I 
>rayed  with  her,  and  for  her,  and  the  result  of  the  first  interview  was  that  despair 
vas  banished  from  her  mind,  and  she  was  cheered  with  some  rays  of  hope.  I 
onversed  repeatedly  with  her ;  and  she  said  to  me  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
hat  she  now  believed  her  sins  were  forgiven,  and  that  she  felt  so  happy.  She 
ontinues  to  take  great  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  gospel  message,  and  talks  freely 
bout  the  gospel  to  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  who  call  on  her.  She  seems 
uite  another  woman  since  the  truth  of  the  gospel  was,  as  we  hope,  brought  home 

0  her  heart. 

N ,  a  Hindoo  domestic  servant,  was  formerly  in  the  employment  of  a  godly 

last  Indian,  from  whom  he  learned  some  of  ihe  leading  truths  of  the  gospel.  One 
ay  when  he  called  to  see  E.  R.,  who  had  formerly  been  a  fellow-servant,  they 
ad  some  talk  about  Christ's  power  to  save.     He  said  that  he  had  lately  proved  it 

1  the  case  of  his  brother's  wife,  who  had  been  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  He 
new  that  Christ  had  performed  miracles  while  on  earth,  and  he  prayed  to  him  to 
eal  his  sister-in-law.  The  next  news  he  got  about  her  was  that  she  was  keeping 
etter,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  she  was  discharged,  restored  to  her  right 
lind.  E.  R.,  in  telling  us  his  experience,  said,  **  I  know  that  Christ  has  the 
ime  power  as  He  ever  had,  for  He  has  blotted  out  my  sins,  which  I  thought 
ere  so  great  that  they  never  could  be  forgiven.  Now  I  have  such  peace  of  mind 
lat  I  am  able  to  sleep  at  night,  which  once  I  could  not  do."    I  bade  her  tell 

> to  call  on  me,  which  he  did  a  few  days  ago.     I  conversed  with  him  in  re- 

ird  to  his  belief,  when  he  said  that  he  worshipped  God  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
lat  he  had  given  up  idolatry.  He  added  that  he  would  never  have  survived  the 
oubles  through  which  he  had  had  to  pass  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  faith  in  Christ. 
!e  said  that  he  had  repeatedly  put  Christ's  power  to  the  test ;  and  now  he  was 
lly  satisfied  that  He  is  the  only  Saviour  of  sinners.  The  tests  to  which  he  re- 
rred  were  cases  of  healing.  His  faith  is  not  indeed  so  intelligent  as  we  would 
ce  it  to  be  ;  but  God  leads  His  people  to  Himself  by  different  paths ;  and  we 

ast  that  the  faith  which  N now  has  may  by  God's  grace  become  of  such  a 

taracter  that  it  may  not  be  shaken  when  God  for  His  own  wise  reasons  may  see 

to  withhold  what  is  asked.      I  urged  upon  him  the  duty  of  professing  his  faith 

Christ  by  receiving  baptism.     He  said  that  his  wife  would  not  be  willing  to  con- 

nt  to  this.     On  my  telling  him  that  he  should  try  to  teach  her,  he  said  she  was 

o  young  to  learn,  being  only  eight  or  ten  years  of  age.     I  tried  to  show  him  that 


I 
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she  was  not  too  young  to  learn  about  God  and  the  way  of  salvation  through 
Christ.     I  invited  him  to  call  whenever  he  had  leisure,  which  he  promised  to  do. 

The  only  other  f  ase  to  which  I  shall  refer  now  is  that  of  a  woman  who  was 
baptized  on  the  9th  instant.     Not  long  after  I  returned  to  Scotland  in  1879,  a 
native  Christian  took  a  Hindoo  woman  into  his  house  to  live  with  him.     This 
practice  is  one  which  cannot  be  tolerated  in  the  Christian  church ;  but  it  is 
prevalent  one  among  all  classes  of  the  non-Christian  population.     Having 
treated  somewhat  severely,  we  found  him  in  no  friendly  state  of  mind  when  w^  --«r^ 
came  out  in  1881 ;  and  for  a  long  time  we  saw  little  of  him.     He  was  dealt  wit^f^  ^ 
as  opportunity  offered  in  regard  to  his  life  of  sin  ;  and  at  length  be  told  us  that  \\\   ^^^ 

woman  desired  to  become  a  Christian.     He  expressed  his  repentance  for  his  sii :3^ 

and  his  resolution  to  live  henceforth  a  life  in  harmony  with  the  gospel.     On  beii^^^ 
told  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  appear  in  public,  to  give  pnblic  ezs^. 
pression  to  his  repentance,  he  said  he  was  quite  willing  to  do  so,  as  his  sin  hsB.</ 
been  public.     The  woman  received  instructions  for  a  time,  in  receiving  which  ske 
showed  remarkable  intelligence  considering  her  circumstances.      The  answe/s 
which  she  gave  to  some  of  the  questions  which  I  asked  surprised  me  very  much, 
and  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  not  only  understood,  but  appreciated  the  truth  of 
the  gospel.     At  length  she  was  baptized,  as  above  indicated,  and  the  marriage 
was  duly  solemnised  on  the  following  day.     Thus  another  adult  has  been  added  to 
the  number  of  our  Christian  community,  and  a  scandal  has  been  removed.    May 
the  husband  and  wife  be  enabled  to  live  together  as  heirs  of  the  grace  of  life  I 

Commending  these  and  others  who  profess  to  seek  after  the  truth  to  the  prayers 
of  Goers  people,  I  remain,  &c  ,  G.  ANDERSON. 

Seoni,  Chhapara,  C.  P.  India,  28th  August,  1885. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  MISSIONS. 


One  grand  law  of  God's  economy  is,  **  no  receiving  without  imparting^  He 
lives  to  impart,  the  personification  of  Disinterested  Benevolence,  lavishly,  without 
return  or  recompense. 

The  spirit  of  Christ  is  self-abtiegation,  **  He  saved  others.  Himself  He  could 
not  save."  And  because  no  other  work  appeals  so  little  to  selfishness,  as  that  of 
carrying  His^Gospel  to  a  benighted  world,  the  spirit  of  missions  rises  into  th< 
loftiest  altitudes  of  self-oblivion,  and  is  peculiarly  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  argu —  -•* 
ment,  commonly  most  potent,  in  behalf  of  a  so-called  benevolent  cause,  is  advancc<ZI--^  ^ 
also  in  favour  of  a  business  project  :  **  //  u>iil pay,"  i.e.,  what  you  give  comes  bacU  ^"k 
to  you  in  material  compensation,  sometimes  quickly,  manifestly,  manifoldly.  — '■^'• 
Your  gifts  work  reciprocally,  reflexively.  In  giving  to  **  Education,"  we  raise  uj 
a  ministry  to  supply  our  aivn  pulpits,  which  are  moral  educators  in  their  turn.  Ii 
aiding  *' Publication,"  we  are  sowing  broadcast  a  high-toned  literature  whicl 
makes  better  citizens.  In  teaching  the  Freedmen  we  help  to  control  a  race  whicl 
otherwise  might  be  like  unchained  wild  beasts. 

Home  missionary  work  is  so  identified  with  national  well-being,  that  no  line 
separation  can  be  drawn  between  piety  and  patriotism.     The  projectors  of  railwa] 
help  to  build  churches  along  the  lines,  because  a  church  is  a  nucleus  for 
tion,  which  means  traffic  and  travel.     Those  who  have  no  sympathy  with  Q,\iTV^''i^^^* 
or  Christianityf  may  give  money  to  home  missions  as  a  means  of  national  develof^    P* 
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mcnt,  and  build  churches  as  a  pecuniary  investment ;  may  even  give  largely, 
knowing  that  they  are  opening  new  avenues  of  commerce,  and  will  indirectly  get 
b?ck  :ili  they  expend. 

All  this  may  be  worldly  wisdom  and  far-seeing  patriotism  ;  but  it  is  not 
h€itn.'olcncf.  It  is  on  the  principle  of  worldly  investments.  The  Arab  is  as 
unselBsh  as  this,  for  he  framed  the  proverb,  "  The  water  poured  on  the  roots  of 
the  cocoanut  tree  comes  back  sweetened  in  the  milk  of  the  cocoanut  which  falls 
from  the  top." 

Christianity  lifts  a  high  standard  ;  "  Be  ye  perfect  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect,"  !>.,  in  bewvoUnce,  He  is  kind  to  the  thankless  ^d  evil,  makes  His 
sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good ;  His  gifts  have  no  reference  to  any 
returns. 

No  man  ever  had  a  purely  befifvolent  emotion  until  he  has  done  a  deed  or  given 
a  dollar  without  any  desire  or  expectation  of  any  recompense  but  the  approval  of 
God  !  And  any  work  which  makes  no  appeal  to  selfishness,  and  offers  no  return 
save  in  expansion  and  enrichment  of  our  own  spiritual  nature,  is  most  closely 
related  to  Christian  growth  ! 

T\iG  great  object  of  a  true  giving  is  to  eieveiope  Vhis  unselfishness ;  not  because  God 
or  His  poor  need  our  help,  but  because  7ue  need  the  discipline  of  giving.  Hence 
*'  the  poor  are  always  with  us,  that,  whensoever  we  will,  we  may  do  them  good." 
And  hence,  also,  the  command  of  secrecy,  lest  we  look  for  the  compensation  of 
human  applause. 

Missionary  Thoughts  and  Facts. 

Sliafbesbury  says :  One  city  missionary  is  worth  a  hundred  police  as  a 
moral  force  in  society.  The  French  Government  says  to  McAll  that  his  mission 
s.tations  have  proved  better  than  police  stations  in  preserving  order.  Everywhere, 
missions  are  the  best  friend  to  good  government,  the  best  corrective  of  misrule  and 
a.nd  anarchy. 

A  seven-fold  argument  for  Missions  : 

1.  A  missionary  Gospel,     It  teaches  all  men  are  lost  and  need  salvation,  and  the 
offer  is  universal. 

2.  A  missionary  Spirit,  Nothing  else  makes  such  a  high  type  of  piety  and  con 
secration  in  disciples. 

3.  A  missionary  History.  The  highest  civilisation  has  sprung  from,  and  is 
linked  with  Christianity. 

4.  A  missionary  Progress,     However  slow,  a  gradual  and  sure  moulding  of 
personal  and  social  life. 

5.  A  missionary  lurpose.     To  carry  the  good  news  to  every  land  and  to  every 
creature. 

6.  A  missionary  Prophecy,     That  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  to  become 
the  kingdoms  of  Christ. 

7.  A  missionary  Presence,     Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world. 

The  various  langfuag'es  and  dialects  have  been  thus  classified : — In 

Asia,  987  ;  in  Europe,  587  ;  in  Africa,  300;  in  America,  1,664 — total,  3,538. 

God  specially  calls  Christian  women  to  foster  the  missionary  spirit. 
I.  As  numerically  the  majority  in  the  Church.     2.  As  the  real  creators  of  public 
sentiment.     3.  As  representing  the  class  most  needing  the  Gospel  in  foreign  lands 
4.  As  the  only  practical  missionaries  to  women  abroad.     5.  As  rocking  the  cradle^ 
of  the  world's  future  missionsLnQs, — From  Pritueton  Missionary  Rroiew.  f 
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RABINOWITZ, 

By  Dr.  Baedeker  and  Saphir. 

In  our  last  nujiber  we  mentioned  the  rumour,  then  current,  that 
this  leader  of  the  Christian  movement  among  the  Jews  of  Southern 
Russia,  had  been  found  dead,  killed,  it  was  supposed,  by  some  of 
the  orthodox  Jews,  We  rejoice  to  find  that  rumour  contradicted, 
and  it  is  reaffirmed  that  he  is  successfully  prosecuting  his  work.  Of 
his  character  and  the  energy  and  disinterestedness  of  his  aim  and 
efforts  Dr.  Baedeker,  some  time  since,  wrote  as  follows : 


C( 


M.  Rabinowitz  is  evidently  a  most  remarkable  man.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, and  in  easy  circumstances.  He  is  forty-five  years  of  age.  His  eyes  have 
been  opened,  and  he  is  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  he  sees  Christ  everywhere,  and  he 
speaks  constantly  of  Him.  Old  Testament  Scripture  opens  to  him  in  a  wonderful 
way.  His  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  now  become  a  fountain  of  light  and  life  to 
him.  Everything  he  sees  and  hears  seems  to  be  full  of  the  revelation  of  the  Son 
of  God.  He  speaks  German  pretty  well,  so  that  I  was  able  to  understand  and  to 
make  myself  understood;  but  1  did  not  always  find  it  easy  to  follow  him 
in  his  figurative  speech,  full  of  original  illustrations.  He  is  a  warm-hearted,  lov- 
ing brother.  The  interest  in  the  movement  is  widespread.  In  Odessa,  also,  I 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  intelligent  Jews,  who,  in  most  points,  go 
with  Rabinowitz.  It  may  lead  eventually  to  a  great  awakening  amongst  Israel, 
although  the  greater  mass  of  them  are  now  out-and-out  Materialists.  An  applica- 
tion  is  just  now  before  the  Minister  of  the  interior,  favoured  by  the  Governor  of 
Bessarabia,  for  permission  to  build  a  hall  for  the  Judaic  Christians,  and  if  this  be 
granted,  Rabinowitz  will  step  out  into  a  more  public  activity,  but^at  present  his 
influence  and  teaching  find  an  entrance  in  many  hearts. 

**  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  invited  to  cume  to  London,  but  he  declined,  not 
having  any  call  in  that  direction,  nor  does  he  wish  to  be  brought  into  connection 
with  any  missionary  endeavours.  If  the  Jews,  who  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  all 
his  movements,  were  to  find  out  that  he  sought  the  protection  of  English  or  other 
foreign  societies,  or  that  he  received  any  pecuniary  support,  they  would  suspect 
him  of  selfish  motives,  and  thus  his  influence  would  at  once  be  paralysed.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  himself  and  of  Pastor  Fait  in  at  Kischieniew,  and  also  of  his 
friends  at  Odessa.  When  asked  what  message  he  would  send  to  the  Christians  in 
England,  he  said  Heb.  xiii.  i8  described  all  he  wished  them  to  do. 

"I  believe  that  this  movement  will  prove  a  link  in  the  chain  of  developments 
which  will  finally  result  in  the  return  and  conversion  of  Israel,  but  at  present  it 
seems  only  a  step  in  advance,  and  one  cannot  possibly  say  how  it  may  afl^ect  the 
large  Jewish  population  of  South  Russia.  It  is  certainly  unique  in  its  character, 
and  unlike  anything  that  has  gone  before.  Rabinowitz  is  quite  the  Jew  in  char- 
acter and  feeling,  without  sharing  in  the  degradation  of  his  people;  he  has  a  strong 
loving  impulse  towards  them  but  he  is  also  awake  to  their  faults.  The  best 
service  that  can  be  rendered  for  the  present  is  to  leave  the  work  in  his  hands, 
bearing  him  up  in  prayer.  He  does  not  speak  English,  although  he  is  able  to 
read  and  understand  a  little.     Il  did  me  ^ood  to  spend  some  hours  with  him,  and 
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to  hear  what  depths  he  fathoms  ia  Old  Testament  Scripture,  which  the  ordinary 
reader  can  have  no  conception  of." 

More  recently,  Dr.  Saphir  writes  : 

"The  desire  of  this  Israelite,  Rabinowitz,  and  of  those  influenced  by  him,  is  to 
form  a  community  of  Jewish  believers  in  Jesus,  recognizing  the  New  Testament 
and  observing  the  Lord's  supper,  observing  also  part  of  the  Jewish  law,  not  as  a 
means  of  justification,  which  is  exclusively  by  faith,  but  as  a  divinely  appointed 
national  characteristic.  They  wish  to  call  themselves  Isrculites  of  the  New  Testa- 
ntent,  to  build  a  synagogue  for  worship,  and  also  for  meetings  conducted  by 
Christian  ministers  and  friends." 

They  have  obtained  the  emperor's  approval  and  are  now  planning 
to  build. 

As  indicating  M.  Rabinowitz's  spiritual  growth  we  have  his  utter- 
ances thus  :  "  At  first  I  received  Jesus  as  the  Man  with  compassion- 
ate heart,  then  as  the  great  Benefactor  of  Israel,  but  now  as  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  died  for  my  sins."  There  is  much  encourage- 
ment to  pray  for  God's  blessing  on  this  movement,  a  much  need  of 
God's  help  and  blessing  that  it  may  be  rightly  ordered,  so  as  to 
secure  the  largest  and  best  results  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to  the 
whole  Church  of  Christ  constituted  of  all  true  believers  of  every  tribe, 
nation  and  race.  We  rejoice  that  the  rumour  of  M.  Rabinowitz's 
death  has  proved  incorrect,  but  let  us  not  fancy  all  danger  is  past. 
If  he  continues  true  to  Christ,  he  will  have  to  meet  severe  perse- 
cution.— From  Princetan  Missionary  RevieiiK 
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Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  Perth  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,     By  Robert  Scott 
Fittis.     Eviinburgh  :  James  Gemmell.     Perth  :  S.  Cowan  &  Co. 

This  belongs  to  a  class  of  books  which,  as  a  general  rule,  have  only  a  local  interest 
and  value  attaching  to  them.  They  are  the  results  of  investigations  carried  on 
wiihin  a  narrow  area,  and  so  they  are  most  attractive  to  those  who  have  any  lean- 
ing towards  local  antiquarian  studies.  They  serve,  however,  a  very  important 
purpose,  as  researches  with  such  circumscribed  areas  bring  more  vividly  before  us, 
than  general  histories  of  the  country  can  possibly  do,  the  character  and  conditions 
of  life  in  olden  times.  There  are  some  of  them,  too,  that  have  been  written  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  them  an  interest  and  value  more  than  merely  local.  The  volume 
before  us,  is  entitled,  we  think,  to  a  place  in  this  latter  class.  The  author  never 
loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Perth  that  he  is  writing, 
but  this  is  so  closely  interlinked  with  the  movements  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
life  in  the  whole  country,  that  his  survey  inevitably  takes  a  wider  scope.  Perth  iu 
ancient  times  was  frequently  the  residence  of  royalty  ;  before  iVve  t\sfc  ol  \\v^"^e\a\- 
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matlon  it  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Papacy ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  centn 
of  the  Reforming  movement.  The  history  of  Scotland  in  pre-reformation  timOi 
both  on  its  secular  and  ecclesiastical  sides,  has  a  very  close  connection  with  the 
"  Fair  City." 

This  volume  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts.  The  first  gives  an  account  of 
the  traces  of  Perth  in  ancient  Scottish  history,  and  narrates  the  events  which  issued 
in  the  crisis  of  the  Reformation.  Here  the  stream  of  local  history  is  traced,  ind 
the  influence  of  the  various  currents  flowing  through  the  country  upon  it,  is  described 
in  a  way  that  makes  both  better  understood.  The  second  part  gives  an  accomk 
of  the  various  religious  houses  and  chapels  that  once  stood  both  inside  the  ancient 
city,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  it,  describing  their  origin,  history,  and  destructioi 
or  transformation  at  the  Reformation  era.  Perth  was  once  encircled  with  monas- 
teries— beautiful,  costly,  and  massive  buildings  standing  beside  the  path  of  the  de* 
parting  traveller  in  whatever  direction  he  made  his  exit — ^and  the  Church  of  Sl  .\ 
John,  with  other  numerous  chapels,  were  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  i 
interior.     There  was  little  exaggeration  in  the  words  of  an  old  poetic  chronicler — 

"  A  braver  sight  was  not  in  all  this  land, 
Than  was  that  town,  when  thus  it  stood  decored." 


A  glimpse  is  given  to  us  by  the  author  into  the  life  and  habits  of  those  who  occu- 
pied these  so-called  religious  houses ;  and  of  the  services  conducted  in  the  churches 
and  chapels  :  and  then  the  fate  which  in  the  just  judgment  of  God  overtook  them 
at  the  Reformation  is  pourtrayed. 

The  volume  as  a  whole  has  two  distinguishing  features.  First,  there  is  every- 
where evidence  of  great  fulness  of  information.  The  ransacking  of  all  local  records 
on  the  part  of  the  author  has  been  painstaking,  and  his  acquaintance  with  authori- 
ties on  the  general  history  of  Scotland  is  very  extensive.  His  equipment  for  the 
task  to  which  he  set  himself  has  been  of  no  slight  character.  Yet  in  regard  to 
information  about  the  Reformation  period,  it  is  surprising  what  little  addition  has 
been  made  to  it,  since  the  laborious  researches  of  Dr.  M*Crie  in  his  preparatkni 
for  the  biographies  of  Knox  and  Melville.  His  investigations  have  been  so  thorough, 
though  surrounded  with  difficulties  not  experienced  now,  that  little  has  been  left 
to  those  who  followed  him.  But  along  with  this  fulness  of  information,  there  is  a 
very  skilful  literary  arrangement  of  the  materials  gathered.  Dulness  and  dryness 
are  usually  associated  with  works  of  this  kind— that  deal  with  local  antiquities- 
bat  qualities  of  the  very  opposite  description  characterise  these  pages.  There  is  a 
temptation  to  give  many  extracts  in  which  stirring  events  of  Reformation  times 
are  very  vividly  described,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  of  a  different 
kind.  In  the  following  passage  the  arrangements  made  at  the  Reformation  for  the 
support  of  the  ministers  is  dealt  wiih  : — 

"  The  great  question  that  now  occupied  the  minds  of  the  leaders,  l)oth  in  Churdi 
and  State,  regarded  the  disposal  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  property,  which  is  said  to 
have  comprised  half  the  land  of  the  country.     After  much  consideration,  a  scbene 
was  devised  whereby  the  dignified  Romish  clergy  should  retain  two-thirds  of  their 
benefices  during  their  lives,  and  the  remaining  third  was  to  be  apportioned  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Reformed  ministers  ;  but  no  provision  whatever  was  made  for 
the  inferior  Romish  clergy,  monks,  friars,  and  nuns,  crowds  of  whom  were  reduced 
to  begp;ary.     Meanwhile,  sad  havoc  was  wrought  with  the  Church  lands.      Such 
of  the  Romish  dignitaries  as  cooformed  to  Protestantism  generally  held  their  pos- 
sessions, which  by-and-by,  in  many  instances,  were  converted  into  temporal  lord- 
ships for  themselves  or  their  kindred.     Others  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  had 


ras  pul  into  the  hands  or  a  commUsion  composed  of  the  Earls  of  Argyle, 
and  Moray,  Maiiland  of  Leihington,  ihe  Lords  J usl ice-Clerk  and  Clerk- 
with  Sir  John  Wishart  of  I'itatrow  as  their  Comjitrollcr — all  of  whom 
xiUnts.  But  their  proceedings  gave  great  dissatisfaction.  The  third 
to  £73,491  ;  hHi  instead  of  tliehalfof  this  sum,  or  £36,245.  the  corn- 
set  apart  only  ^14,231  for  the  Church,  They  fined  the  stipends  at 
:o  300  merits — that  is  (as  Scuts  money  was  then  about  equally  valuable 
d  as  our  present  sterling)  from  £jo  to £100  sterling,  liy  one  calculation, 
46  IIS,  gd.  to  £[39  15s.  3d.  sterling,  according  to  another.  The  minis- 
out  against  this  scale  as  being  too  low,  though  they  were  told  that  "  many 
1  not  so  much  to  spend  ;  "  but  fat  more  cause  for  outcry  arose  from  the 
-ay  in  which  the  stipends  were  paid,     llie  Comptroller,  whom  Knox  in- 

0  have  perha»  studied  "  hi^  own  profit  "  in  the  matter,  came  in  for  a 
of  odium.  "The  good  Laird  of  Pitairow,"  i(  was  said,  "  was  an  ear> 
ssor  of  Christ ;  but  llie  meikle  devJI  receive  the  Comptroller,  for  he  and 
ore  are  become  gteedy  factors." 

t  be  without  interest  to  some  of  oui  readers  to  know  that  the  site  of  the 
ecession  Church  in  Perth  was  once  occupied  by  a  Chapel  of  Loretlo. 
d  of  a  chapel  this  was  will  be  ascertained  from  the  following  passage  : — 

rear  1391,  daring  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  IV.,  the  sacred  House  of 

1  Mary  was,  acconlinj;  to  the  legend,  transported  by  angels  from  Oalitee 
:ia  ;  whence  "  this  bea»enty  gift  was  passed  over  into  Italy  vety  happily 
294  ;  "  and  Pope  Clement  VIII.  "  commanded  that  the  day  of  the  Tran- 

of  the  sacred  house  into  Picene  should  yearly  be  celebrated  on  the  4th 
s  of  December."  The  government  of  the  house  was  committed  by  Pope 
VIII.  to  the  Carmelites.  .Still,  according  to  the  legend  writers,  Walsii^- 
England,  was  honoured  by  the  miraculous  gift  of  a  counterpart  of  the  Vir- 


s 


a  couple  of  centuries  before  the  transport  iti on  of  the  original  to  Loretto. 
ai  1061,  a  pious  widow  was  vouchsafed  a  vision  of  Mary's  dwelling  at 

and  enjoined  to  erect  a  simitar  one  at  Watsingham.  The  good  woman 
many  days  over  the  manifestation  and  the  command,  and  looked  about 
per  site  ;  but  before  she  had  selected  one,  the  Virgin  herself,  with  a  train 

set  up  the  house  at  WaUingham  in  a  night's  time. 

became  the  richest  and  most  popular  shrine  in   Italy.     Addison,  who 
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mation  it  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Papacy ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  centra 
of  the  Reforming  movement.  The  history  of  Scotland  in  pre-rcformation  times, 
both  on  its  secular  and  ecclesiastical  sides,  has  a  very  close  connection  with  the 
"  Fair  City." 

This  volume  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts.  The  first  gives  an  account  of 
the  traces  of  Perth  in  ancient  Scottish  history,  and  narrates  the  events  which  issoed 
in  the  crisis  of  the  Reformation.  Here  the  stream  of  local  history  is  traced,  and 
the  influence  of  the  various  currents  flowing  through  the  country  upon  it,  is  described 
in  a  way  that  makes  both  better  understood.  The  second  part  gives  an  acconnt 
of  the  various  religious  houses  and  chapels  that  once  stood  both  inside  the  andent 
city,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  it,  describing  their  origin,  history,  and  destnictioa 
or  transformation  at  the  Reformation  era.  Perth  was  once  encircled  with  monas- 
teries— beautiful,  costly,  and  massive  buildings  standing  beside  the  path  of  the  de- 
parting traveller  in  whatever  direction  he  made  his  exit — and  the  Church  of  St 
John,  with  other  numerous  chapels,  were  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
interior.     There  was  little  exaggeration  in  the  words  of  an  old  poetic  chronicler— 


"  A  braver  sight  was  not  in  all  this  land, 
Than  was  that  town,  when  thus  it  stood  decored. 


n 


A  glimpse  is  given  to  us  by  the  author  into  the  life  and  habits  of  those  who  occu- 
pied  these  so-called  religious  houses ;  and  of  the  services  conducted  in  the  churches 
and  chapels :  and  then  the  fate  which  in  the  just  judgment  of  God  overtook  them 
at  the  Reformation  is  pourt rayed. 

The  volume  as  a  whole  has  two  distinguishing  features.  First,  there  is  every- 
where evidence  of  great  fulness  of  information.  The  ransacking  of  all  local  reconls 
on  the  part  of  the  author  has  been  painstaking,  and  his  acquaintance  with  authori- 
ties on  the  general  history  of  Scotland  is  very  extensive.  His  equipment  for  the 
task  to  which  he  set  himself  has  been  of  no  slight  character.  Yet  in  regard  to 
information  about  the  Reformation  period,  it  is  surprising  what  little  addition  has 
been  made  to  it,  since  the  laborious  researches  of  Dr.  M*Crie  in  his  preparation 
for  the  biographies  of  Knox  and  Melville.  His  investigations  have  been  so  thorougfat 
though  surrounded  with  difficulties  not  experienced  now,  that  little  has  been  left 
to  those  who  followed  him.  But  along  with  this  fulness  of  information,  there  is  a 
very  skilful  literary  arrangement  of  the  materials  gathered.  Dulness  and  dryness 
are  usually  associated  with  works  of  this  kind — that  deal  with  local  antiquities— 
but  qualities  of  the  very  opposite  description  characterise  these  pages.  There  is  a 
temptation  to  give  many  extracts  in  which  stirring  events  of  Reformation  times 
are  very  vividly  described,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  of  a  different 
kind.  In  the  following  passage  the  arrangements  made  at  the  Reformation  for  the 
support  of  the  minibters  is  dealt  wiih  : — 

"  The  great  question  that  now  occupied  the  minds  of  the  leaders,  both  in  Church 
and  State,  regarded  the  disposal  of  the  ecclesiastical  property,  which  is  said  to 
have  comprised  half  the  land  of  the  country.  After  much  consideration,  a  scheme 
was  devised  whereby  the  dignified  Romish  clergy  should  retain  two-thirds  of  their 
benefices  during  their  lives,  and  the  remaining  third  was  to  be  apportioned  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Reformed  ministers  ;  but  no  provision  whatever  was  made  for 
the  inferior  Romish  clergy,  monks,  friars,  and  nuns,  crowds  of  whom  were  reduced 
to  beggary.  Meanwhile,  sad  havoc  was  wrought  with  the  Church  lands.  Such 
of  the  Romish  dignitaries  as  conformed  to  Protestantism  generally  held  their  pos' 
sessions,  which  by-and-by,  in  many  instances,  were  converted  into  temporal  lord- 
ships  for  themselves  or  ihcit  kindred,    OlV^ic?.  ?x  \}cvt  \>t^xvmtv^  of  the  troubles  had 
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lenated  part  of  their  lands  for  their  own  interest.  But  the  nobility  were  still 
lore  rapacious — helping  themselves  brevi  manu  to  what  they  could  seize,  which 
ley  kept  in  spite  of  all  law  and  justice.  Plunder,  from  which  even  the  rascal 
lultitmie  refrained,  was  now  universal  amongst  their  betters,  lay  and  clerical. 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  arrangement  about  the  division  of  the  Church  lands, 
le  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  ordered  return^  to  be  made  of  the  annual  \alue  of 
II  the  temporalities.  This  mandate  was  obeyed  in  some  measure ;  but  a  good 
eal  of  deceit  was  practised.  The  valuations  were  generally  put  as  low  as  possible, 
nd  there  were  large  omissions.  The  allocation  of  the  stipends  to  the  Reformed 
ninisters  out  of  the  third  of  the  temporalities  reserved  to  the  Crown  and  the 
;!hurch,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  commission  composed  of  the  Earls  of  Argyle, 
•loreton,  and  Moray,  Maitland  of  Lethington,  the  Lords  Justice-Clerk  and  Clerk- 
register,  with  Sir  John  Wishart  of  Pitarrow  as  their  Comptroller — all  of  whom 
rere  Protestants.  But  their  proceedings  gave  great  dissatisfaction.  The  third 
imounted  to  ^72,491  ;  but  instead  of  the  half  of  this  sum,  or  f  36,245,  the  com- 
nissioners  set  apart  only  ;f  24,23 1  for  the  Church.  They  fixed  the  stipends  at 
rom  100  to  300  merks — that  is  (as  Scots  money  was  then  about  equally  valuable 
n  Scotland  as  our  present  sterling)  from  £yo  tO;f  200  sterling,  by  one  calculation, 
)rfrom  £^6  lis.  9d.  to  ;fi39  iSs.  3d.  sterling,  according  to  another.  The  minis- 
ers  cried  out  against  this  scale  as  being  too  low,  though  they  were  told  that  "  many 
airds  had  not  so  much  to  spend  ;  "  but  far  more  cause  for  outcry  arose  from  the 
lilatory  way  in  which  the  stipends  were  paid.  ITie  Comptroller,  whom  Knox  in- 
inuates  to  have  perhaps  studied  **his  own  profit "  in  the  matter,  came  in  for  a 
ull  share  of  odium.  **The  good  Laird  of  Pitairow,"  it  was  said,  **  was  an  ear- 
icst  professor  of  Christ ;  but  the  meikle  devil  receive  the  Comptroller,  for  he  and 
lis  collectors  are  become  greedy  factors." 

t  may  not  be  without  interest  to  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  the  site  of  the 
resent  Secession  Churcli  in  Perth  was  once  occupied  by  a  Chapel  of  Loretto. 
Vhat  kind  of  a  chapel  this  was  will  be  ascertained  from  the  following  passage  : — 

In  the  year  1291,  during  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  IV.,  the  sacred  House  of 
le  Virgin  Mary  was,  according  to  the  legend,  transported  by  angels  from  Galilee 
'  Dalmatia  ;  whence  **  this  heavenly  gift  was  passed  over  into  Italy  very  happily 
eyear  1294  ;  "  and  Pope  Clement  VIII.  **  commanded  that  the  day  of  the  Tran- 
ortation  of  the  sacred  house  into  Picene  should  yearly  be  celebrated  on  the  4th 
the  Ides  of  December."  The  government  of  the  house  was  committed  by  Pope 
nocent  VIII.  to  the  Carmelites,  Still,  according  to  the  legend  writers,  Walsing- 
JD,  in  England,  was  honoured  by  the  miraculous  gift  of  a  counterpart  of  the  Vir- 
i*s  house  a  couple  of  centuries  before  the  transportation  of  the  original  to  Loretto. 
.  the  year  1061,  a  pious  widow  was  vouchsafed  a  vision  of  Mary's  dwelling  at 
azareth,  and  enjoined  to  erect  a  similar  one  at  Walsingham.  The  good  woman 
mdered  many  days  over  the  manifestation  and  the  command,  and  looked  about 
r  a  proper  site  ;  but  before  she  had  selected  one,  the  Virgin  herself,  with  a  train 
angels,  set  up  the  house  at  Walsingham  in  a  night's  time. 

Loretto  became  the  richest  and  most  popular  shrine  in  Italy.  Addison,  who 
sited  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  says  that  **  the  riches  in  the 
oly  House  and  Treasury  are  surnri>ingly  great,  and  as  such  surpassed  myexpect- 
ion  as  other  sights  have  generally  fallen  short  of  it.  Silver  can  scarce  find  an 
Imission,  and  gold  itself  looks  but  poorly  among  such  an  incredible  number  of 
recious  stones."  Houses  in  imitation  of  that  at  Loretto  were  erected  at  various 
laces  in  England  and  Scotland — each  generally  procuring  from  Loretto  a  stone, 
hich  was  understood  to  be  a  portion  of  the  one  on  which  the  Angel  Gabriel  stood 
hen  he  gave  the  salutation  to  the  Virgin.  Shortly  previous  to  the  Keformation, 
le  Loretto  Chapel  at  Musselburgh,  acquired  unenviable  notoriety  from  the  impos- 
jre  practised  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Nunnery  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sciennes  near 
-^iinburgh,  who  tutored  a  shepherd  boy  to  feign  himself  blind,  and  then  to  declare 
^  presence  of  a  multitude,  that  he  had  recovered  his  sight  by  miracle  at  the  M  us- 
clbuigh  shrine  ;  which  exposure  tended  to  the  conversion  of  Mr,  John  Row,  who 
•^camc  the  first  Vtotestant  minister  of  Perth. 
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We  can  sincerely  commend  this  book  to  all  who  desire  to  deepen  their  acqudnt- 
nnce  with  the  condition  of  Scotland  prior  to,  and  at  the  Reformation,  and  can  only 
wish  that  every  reader  may  derive  the  same  pleasure  from  its  perusal  as  it 
brought  to  us. 


TAe  Churches  in  Asia,  Extracts  from  the  Home  Letters  of  the  Rev.  A.  N. 
Somerville,  D.D.  From  the  region  of  the  Seven  Churches.  Paisley  :  J.  &  R. 
Parlane.     1885. 

The  veteran  Evangelist — Dr.  Somerville — has  recently  visited  the  classic  land  of 
Greece  and  the  enchanting  region  of  Asia  Minor,  to  proclaim  to  their  benighted  in- 
habitants the  •*  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.'*  After  lengthened  service  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  at  home,  he  is  spending  his  later  years — for  he  is  an  old 
man,  his  years  being  above  the  alloted  threescore  and  ten — in  carrying  the  Gospel 
to  distant  parts.  Not  long  ago  he  was  found  in  South  Africa,  and  his  last  mis- 
sionary tour  has  been  to  the  above  mentioned  places.  Everywhere  he  spoke  in 
his  own  tongue  the  Word  of  Life,  and  his  words  were  interpreted  by  others  into 
the  language  of  his  hearers.  He  did  not  reckon  this  altogether  a  disadvantage. 
**  Some  people  think,"  are  his  words  in  an  address  delivered  shortly  after  he 
reached  home,  **that  interpretation  must  stand  very  seriously  in  the  way,  bat  I 
began  to  think  that  interpretation  gave  an  added  interest,  and  rather  drew  auditoif 
instead  of  driving  them  away.  I  have  often  thought  that  our  Lord  speaks  signifi- 
cantly of  interpretation.  The  four  Gospels  are  all  an  inlerpretation.  Christ  him* 
did  not  speak  one  word  of  Greek.  And  as  we  have  the  inspired  interpretation  of 
the  four  Gospels,  so  we  have  the  uninspired  interpretations  told  with  great  force 
and  power  to-day  among  the  nations  of  the  earth."  Large  audiences  were  not 
only  interested  in  the  Gospel  message  proclained  in  his  tellimg  way,  but  many  were 
deeply  impressd.  For  six  weeks  his  labours  were  continued  in  the  region  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  during  this  time  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  localities  of  the  cities  where  the 
seven  churches  were,  with  the  one  exception  of  Pergamos,  and  conducted  services  at 
the  most  of  them.  This  little  work  is  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the  letters  which 
during  tliese  labours,  were  sent  to  his  family  at  home,  compiled  by  the  loving 
hands  of  a  son.  These  extracts  serve  a  two-fold  purpose — placing  before  us  the 
genial  and  enthusiastic  evangelist,  and  giving  us  glimpses — very  imperfect  indeed, 
yet  very  interesting,  of  the  places  where  the  seven  goldensticks  of  the  Apocalypse 
once  shone  so  brightly,  but  the  light  of  which  has  for  many  centuries  been  extin- 
guished. Smyrna,  was  the  'first  of  these  memorable  localaties  which  he  visited, 
and  he  gives  us  this  description  of  it. 

In  the  afternoon  we  ascended  Mount  Pagiia,  the  ancient  Acropolis,  500  feet  high.    Ot 
Prinski  Scott,  Medical  Missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  kindly  accompanied  at.    On  ow 
way  we  visited  a  Jewish  family  the  head  of  which  had  been  at  the  meeting  in  the  moniiBf. 
Dr.  Scott  said  he  had  leanings  towards  Christianity,  and  he  showed  his  interest  in  us  by  foiBf 
with  us  to  the  top  of  the  hill.    The  view  from  the  summit  is  very  fine.    Smyrna  lay  &•  a 
Turkish  carpet  at  our  feet,  less  spacious  than  its  population  would  imply,  but  uien  the  rtiwti 
are  strangely  narrow  and  tortuous.    It  was  in  the  stadion  or  race-course  there,  some  think  ia 
the  theatre,  high  on  the  slope  of  this  hill,  that  Polycarp,  chief  pastor  of  Smyrna,  was  bonit  10 
death  as  a  martyr,  in  a.d.  167.    He  told  the  Proconsul  who  condemned  him  that  he  had  SttTSi 
Christ  for  8G  years.    He  was  about  90  when  he  died,  so  he  must  have  been  converted  wbM  ft 
little  child,  and  have  lived  nearly  20  yean  while  John  the  Apostle  was  alive.    Irenieaa  indsid 
says  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Apostles,  and  he  must  have  known  John,  Polycarp  Ins  kft 
one  short  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  will  never  die,  in  which  there  are  more  than  M 
allusions  to  the  New  Testament,  as  I  have  myself  counted.    *'  The  Crown  of  Life,"  alladsdt» 
in  Rev.  ii.  10,  refers  to  the  chaplet  with  which  victors  in  the  race-course,  &c  were  crowned. 
The  grave,  where  his  charred  bones  are  said  to  be  laid,  is  pointed  out,  surrounded  by  Tuka 
sleeping  in  death,  a  meet  parable  with  its  lesson  for  us.     With  regard  to  the  population  of 

.Smyrna,  I  am  tolil  there  are  100,000  (:ireek8  (many  more  ttian  in  Athens),  60,000  Mjihometaiii, 

25,000  Jewa  10,000  Armenians. 
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In  visiting  Thyatira  this  scene  was  made  to  throw  light  on  Biblical  phraseology. 

ThTfttira  is  a  city  which,  from  the  fabric  of  the  houses  in  course  of  years  falling  into  decay,  is 
traried  in  mud,  but  she  is  evidently  struggling  to  lift  her  heail  above  the  dirt  and  ruin  around, 
^n  old  priest,  like  a  kind  of  warden,  accompanied  us  through  the  schools.  We  visited  two  mos- 
ques, which,  this  day  being  Friday,  the  Moslem  Sabbath,  were  crowded  with  men  ;  no  women 
were  to  be  seen.  In  both  of  these  was  an  Imaum  reading  prayers.  All  were  kneeling  on  the 
floor  in  parallel  lines,  and  in  the  gallenr,  to  which  we  were  admitted.  At  a  certain  part  of  the 
service,  and  at  a  loud  cry  from  some  official  in  the  gallery,  the  whole  assemblage  started  as  if  by 
cne  convulsive  bound  to  their  feet,  alike  on  the  floor,  and  in  the  gallery,  and  then  at  the  next 
instant  they  fell  down  with  their  foreheads  touching  the  ground,  in  the  direction,  I  supixrae,  of 
the  Prophet's  tomb  in  Mecca.  The  scene  iiresistibly  brought  to  my  mind,  Rev.  iv.  10,  and  v.  8. 
Also,  it  recalled  the  promise,  Psa.  Ixxii.  9:  "They  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness  (Arabian) 
•hsll  bow  before  Him,"  not  Maliomet  but  Christ.  "  Yea,  all  kings  shall  fall  down  before 
Bim,"  ftc,  ver.  11.  Truly  the  sight  was  impressive  and  elTecting.  No  sermon  or  address  was 
ddivered.  The  call  to  prayer  five  times  during  the  day,  repeated  from  the  minaret  of  the 
Jfosqae  in  weird  tones  by  the  Muezxin,  and  ringing  over  the  city,  is  pathetic.  Alas !  the 
people  sit  in  darkness. 

The  ruins  of  Ephesus — for  where  this  flourishing  and  favoured  city  once  stood 
is  now  nothing  but  an  extensive  mass  of  buried  ruins — are  made  to  illustrate  the 
threatening  contained  in  the  letter  sent  to  it  from  the  Risen  Saviour,  **  I  will  re- 
move the  Candlestick  out  of  its  place. ' 


it 


Every  trace  of  the  city's  Christian  past  is  gone.  The  city  itself  has  been  swallowed  up,  not 
"hf  esithquake,  but  by  remorseless  time,  which  has  yet  spared  Smyrna  ;  and  its  inhabitants 
IttTe  been  swept  off  by  ruthless  invaders,  brigands,  fevers,  and  other  unknown  causes.  The 
candlestick  has,  in  every  sense,  been  removed  out  of  its  place.  Can  anything  be  said  in  ex- 
flaoation  ?  Are  we  not  warranted  to  conclude  that  the  desolation,  at  least  of  the  Church,  has 
Ittdtodowitb  the  one  faint  indication  of  decay  which  the  faithful  and  true  Witness  had 
Sointed  out  in  her  condition  ?    What  was  that  ? 

"  Nevertheless,  I  have  somewhat  ai^nst  thee. 
Because  thou  has  left  thy  first  love." 

Tbe professedly  Christian  people  of  Ephesus  had  simply  declined  "from  their  Jirat  love." 
abej  IumI  not  ceued  to  love ;  their  love  had  merely  waned.  Ah !  could  it's  glow  not  have  been 
nstoied  ?  Christ  warned  them.  He  told  them  what  would  be  the  consequence,  if  they  did 
sot  repent  and  take  heed.  They  neglected  the  warning,  and  through  the  narrow  chink  of  a 
Mtn  and,  perhaps  at  first,  small  decline  in  their  love  to  Christ,  all  their  Christian  renown, 
tbeir  privileges,  their  noble  profession,  their  attainments,  their  useftilness  and  spiritual  glory, 
iMra  irrecoverably  away  !  The  narrow  chink  became  like  that  of  the  dam  of  the  Sheffield 
wejoir,  some  years  ago,  which  led  to  the  entire  artiflcial  lake  of  waters  rushing  forth  and 
noodifig  the  valleys,  to  the  sad  loss  of  human  life  and  of  earthly  i)ossessions.  Ponder  well 
tUi  UtUe  verse  (Rev.  ii.  4). 

The  letters  were  written  without  any  thought  of  publication,  but  this,  while  it 
■tty  detract  from  their  value  in  conveying  information,  certainly  adds  to  the  charm 

'*f  the  manner  in  which  the  information  that  is  given,  is  conveyed.  A  map  is  pre- 
yed to  the  volume,  which  enab  es  the  reader  easily  to  identify  the  localities 
"*wted.  In  one  place  visited  there  was  shown  what  the  region  may  yet  become 
•nder  Christian  enterprise,  not  only  from  a  religious,  but  from  an  economic  point 

^  •fview.  At  Sokia  where  the  evangelist  and  his  friends  were  hospitably  enter- 
^ed  at  the  home  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forbes,  they  found  under  their  management 
•  large  and  lucrative  business,  which  may  be  best  described  in  his  own  words. 

Ir  ^^.  Forbes'  business  is  peculiar,  and  has  expanded  to  astonishing  dimensions.     It  consists 

''  ^.^  collecting  and  manufacturing  of  liquorice.    Some  thirty  or  lorty  years  ago  the  economic 

^Qeof  the  liquorice  root,  which  grows  wild  in  the  valley  of  the  Meander,  was  discovered, 

;  ^^"^S^  it*  sweet  and  emollient  qualities  were  known  to  the  ancients.    The  juice  is  extracted 

Tlhaciiinery,  here  and  in  America  ;  for  the  firm  (Messrs.  Macandrew  &  Forties)  has  a  factory 

^^  vad  exports  from  Asia  Minor  a  large  quantity  of  the  root.    Only  a  trifling  amount  now 

||  (teployed  lor  medicinal  purposes  ;  it  is  principally  used  for  combining  with  tobacco  leaf  to 

Mkke  *' cavendish,"  which  is  much  in  vogue  with  sailors.    The  whole  valley  of  the  Meander, 

T^  abone  a  hundred  miles,  is  more  or  less  overspread  with  diggers,  men  and  women,  extract- 

i^  the  roota  from  the  ground,  stackins  them,  putting  them  into  bags,  and  sending  them  on  to 

A^OBS  ttationa  on  camels.    I  was  led  to  understand  that  this  gives  employment  to  nearly  a 

2^dr^  thousand  persons.    Indeed,  the  business  has  an  impcrtaut  influence  throughout  the 

Jpttxieit  by  teaching  the  people  habits  of  industry.    The  entire  enterprise  seems  almost  incred- 

*^     I  wonder  I  never  heard  of  it  before.    It  ia  carried  on  under  great  outlay  f\>\x\,  V\vACi%«k 
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4ietecting  in  them  a  resemblance  to  the  drums  of  colossal  pillars,  enquired  whether  < 
not  been  taken  from  some  antique  structure,  and  elicited  the  information  that  the  wo: 
in  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Magnesia  in  the  days  of  Themistocles  had  not  been  ai 
with  them  when  occupying  a  very  different  position.  Surely  a  strange  retribution, 
the  haughty  goddess,  wtio  had  injured  the  fair  region  by  her  idolatrous  rites,  that  tb 
of  her  strength,  though  not  themselves  crumbling  to  dust,  should  now  be  emploji 
paring  the  dust  with  which  modern  art  sweetens  the  "  quids  "  of  our  galLant 
briny  waters ! 


C.tndid  Reasons  for  Rfitouncin^  the  Principle  of  Antip(zdobaptism,      B 
Edwards.     (Third  Edition).     Edinburgh  :  James  Gemmel,  George  IV. 
1885. 

Tkis  is  a  new  edition  of  the  recent  re-issue  of  a  book  that  was  first  publisli 
the  close  of  the  18th  century.  It  is  highly  recommended  in  a  prefatory  1 
which  are  appended  the  signature  of  eminent  divines  in  the  various  brai 
the  Scottish  Church.  The  question  with  which  it  deals — the  right  of  the  < 
of  professing  Christian  parents  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism — is  one  th 
many  quarters  being  as  keenly  discussed  now  as  when  this  book  was  first 
The  sophistries  which  are  used  by  those  who  would  deny  to  these  child 
right,  are  here  very  ably  exposed.  The  author  himself  was  for  ten  years  a 
minister,  but  becoming  convinced  that  the  position  of  the  Baptists  was  ui 
he  openly  avowed  his  change  of  sentiment,  and  wrote  this  book  in  his  self- 
to  the  congregation  from  which  he  had  felt  compelled  to  separate  himsel 
reasoning  is  very  close,  vigorous  and  conclusive,  but  the  style  is  a  little  anti 
and  there  are  numerous  references  to  controversies  in  which  he  was  engage 
places  the  matter  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  God  urn 
dispensations,  baptism  taking  the  place  of  circumcision  aa  a  seal  of  th« 
covenant.  This  is  the  main  position,  and  it  is  defended  with  great  abilit 
can  sincerely  adopt  the  closing  words  of  the  prefatory  note  to  which  1 
referred. 

We  consider  that  its  careful  perusal  is  fitted,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  lead  < 
parents  to  understand  clearly  the  ground  on  which  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  the  C 


^oU8  tig  tf)e  SBag- 


lement  of  ihe  difliculiy  wiih  Ruwia  about  (he  Afghan  frontier,  even 
may  onlf  be  temporary,  must  be  hailed  with  salisfaclion  nnd  thankful- 
11  who  realiH!  (he  hoTrors  of  war.  It  has  been  followed  very  quiclcly  by 
ance  of  the  arrangement  of  Eastern  Europe,  which  was  made  by  Ihe 
■  Berlin,  m  Eastern  Roumelia  throwing  off  the  Turkish  yoke  and  seeking 
ce  with  Bulgaria ;  and  some  have  professed  to  see  a  connection  be- 
em.  Turkey  is  very  loth  to  see  her  territory  in  Europe  any  further 
id,  but  whether  she  n'ill  be  compelled  to  accept  the  decision  of  the 
iss  is  yet  to  be  determined.  Wat  has  hitherto  been  averted,  but  that 
elements  of  danger  in  the  situation,  and  elements  which  even  the  pm- 
ofcrence  of  European  powers  may  not  succeed  in  allaying.  Is  only  too 


ih  of  this  month  has  been  author  itatively  announced  as  llie  date  for  the 
•a  of  the  present  Parliament.  During  Ihe  period  embracing  the  close  o( 
the  beginning  of  next  month,  the  countiy  will  be  in  the  throes  of  a  general 
the  excitement  of  which  is  already  making  itself  felt  throughout  the 
id  breadth  of  the  land.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  are  not  realising 
inity  of  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  them  in  this  matter.  Christbns 
only  act  onderthe  power  of  Christian  principle  as  members  of  the  Church, 
a  dtiiKDS.  They  cannot,  if  they  arc  to  be  true  to  Him,  who  has  been 
rtTCD  as  a  Leader  and  Commander  to  the  people,  lay  aside  their  character 
isciples  and  witnesses,  when  they  enter  the  arena  of  politics.  There  is 
1  either  why  diversity  of  views  on  political  questions,  which  are  too  apt, 
■V.  In  hn  railed  to  a  nosilion  of  alt-ei 
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gave  an  account  of  the  work  done  during  last  Session  of  the  Divinity  HalL  Mr. 
yindlayson  delivered  a  Popular  Lecture  on  Gen.  xxviii.  10-22,  which  wai  sus- 
tained with  approbation,  and  both  students  were  encouraged  to  prosecute  their 
studies.  Thereafter  the  Presbytery  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  ocmditioa 
financially  and  otherwise,  of  the  Dundee  congregation.  After  conversing  with 
the  minister  and  office-bearers,  a  meeting  was  held  with  the  congregation  in  the 
evening  which  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  James  Patrick,  Carnoustie,  and  Rer. 
Robert  Morton,  Perth.  The  Presbytery  was  gratified  to  find  that  great  pros- 
perity financially  and  spiritually  appear  to  be  attending  the  congregation. 

Edinburgh.— This  Presbytery  met  on  the  8th  Sept.  last  in  Uie  hail  of  Victorii 
Terrace  Church,  Edinburgh.  The  Presbytery  proceeded  to  consider  and  dispose 
of  the  call  that  had  been  addressed  by  the  congregation  of  Toberdoney,  Irelano,  to 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Matthew,  Midholm.  The  following  commissioners  appeared 
for  the  respective  interests,  Messrs  Samuel  Thomson  and  David  C.  Rocs  for 
Toberdoney,  the  Rev.  Thomaa  Robertson,  Kilwinning,  for  the  Ayr  Prcsbytciy, 
and  Messrs  William  Cochrane,  John  Gouinlock,  John  Anderson,  and  Alexander 
Scott,  for  Midholm.  After  parlies  had  been  heard  for,  and  against  the  call,  an 
opportunity  was  given  to  Mr.  Matthew  to  express  his  mind,  when  he  stated  that 
after  prayerful  and  anxious  deliberation,  he  would  while  leaving  himself  in  their 
hands  advise  the  Presbytery  to  retain  him  in  his  present  charge.  On  the  motioQ 
of  Mr.  Hobart,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomson,  elder,  it  was  agreed  to  do  so. 

Glasgow. — At  a  meeting  of  this  Presbytery  held  on  the  29th  Sept.  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  at  last  meeting  to  prepare  a  statement  containing  the  portions  of 
Mr.  Munro's  pamphlet  previously  objected  to  (and  which  he  has  alnsady  beei 
asked  to  withdraw  and  apologize  for)  gave  in  their  report.  The  report  ma 
adopted  and  it  was  directed  that  a  copy  of  it  be  sent  to  Mr.  Munro.  Consideni- 
tion  was  resumed  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Committee  upon  the  ElevenUi  questioa 
of  the  Formula  sent  down  to  Presbyteries  by  the  Synod.  It  was  agreed  to  ap- 
prove of  the  alteration  proposed  with  the  omission  of  the  words  ' '  Section  tdnA 
paragraph /our  of"  after  **  maintained  in." 


PRESENTATION. 

POLLOKSHAWS. — At  the  clcsc  of  the  weekly  prayer  meeting,  on  Tuesday 
September,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Original  Secession  Church,  Pollokshaws,  an  iote* 
resting  proceeding  took  place.     One  of  the  elders  of  the  CongregatloDt  Mr.  Joba, 
Laird,  has  been  recently  appointed  by  the  Home  Mission  Committee  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Ayr  Presbytery  to  act  as  Missionary  in  connection  with  the  Kilmar- 
nock  congiegation,  and  it  was  resolved  to  give  expression  in  some  tangible  ibnij 
to  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which   he  is  held  by  the   members.      The  K«t,| 
William  B.  Gardiner,  who  presided,  stated  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Ki>j 
marnock  Congregation  had  been  placed,  and  the  desire  of  the  Synod  to  have  tj 
Missionary  located  there  to  conduct  the  meetings  on  Sabbath  and  week  daySi  vA\ 
to  visit  the  people  in  a  populous  and  necessitous  district  adjacent  to  the  Chnrchiij 
Faulds  Street.     Mr.  Gardiner  then  mentioned  how  Mr.  Laird  had  come  to  coflnR^] 
himself  with  the  Pollokshaws  Congregation  in  1880,  and  had  been  ordained  aiia 
elder  in  1881  ;  and  to  indicate  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held,  the  maimer  iij 
which  his  services  had  been  appreciated,  and  their  interest  in  his  future  woAihi 
presented  Mr.  Laird,  in  name  of  numerous  friends  and  well-wishers,  with  apo^i 
containing  23  half  sovereigns.     Mr.  Laird  made  a  suitable  and  feeling  replTfO* 
pressing  his  deep  regret  at  leaving  the  district,  and  the  interest  he  would  sufl  cot* 
tinue  to  have  in  the  welfare  of  the  congregation.     Thereafter,    Messrs  Kyki 
Sproull,   Howie  and   Garland,   elders,  and   Messrs  A.    Macfarland  and  Robert 
Leishman,  members  of  the  Congregation,  expressed  the  pleasure  it  afforded  the* 
to  be  present  on  such  an  occasion,  the  delight  they  had  experienced  in  Mr.  Lairi's 
Christian  fellowship,  the  regret  they  had  m  parting  with  him,  and  their  etruesl 
desire  for  his  success  in  the  new  sphere  of  labour  to  which  he  was  removii^.    The 
meeting  was  closed  with  the  benediction. 
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NEW    YEAR    THOUGHTS 

Another  year  will  have  winged  its  flight  ere  these  pages  can  be 
scanned  by  the  eyes  of  our  readers.  Another  volume  of  our  indivi- 
dual life-history  has  been  written,  and  will  carry  its  record  for  us,  or 
against  us,  to  the  "great  white  throne."  This  truth  cannot  but  sug- 
gest very  solemn  thoughts.  When  the  volume  of  the  past  year  is 
opened  and  read  in  the  light  of  that  judgment-seat,  what  will  be  its 
testimony  to  our  character  ?  Will  it  reveal  one  who  has  ever  been 
living  within  faith's  hearing  of  the  great  sea  of  eternity,  '*  hearing  the 
mighty  waters  rolling  evermore,"  and  looking  upon  the  world  as  a 
place  of  sojourn,  and  a  field  of  labour  for  a  Master  in  heaven?  Or 
will  it  reveal  one  whose  ears  have  been  shut  against  all  sounds  but 
those  of  this  noisy  earth,  and  who  looked  no  higher  in  work  or  lei- 
sure than  pleasing  self?  The  presence  or  absence  from  a  life  of  that 
"  precious  faith  "  of  which  the  Bible  speaks  so  much  to  us,  and  which 
gives  reality  and  a  dominating  influence  to  things  unseen  and  eternal, 
determines  those  issues  of  it  that  lie  beyond  the  confines  of  time  and 
sense.  Faith  and  unbelief  express  two  tendencies,  which,  when  fully 
developed,  will  be  found  as  far  apart  as  heaven  and  hell.  The  season 
may  thus  powerfully  enforce  the  warning  of  the  Apostle,  **  Be  not 
deceived,  God  is  not  mocked,  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  unto  his  own  flesh  shall  of* 
the  flesh  reap  corruption  ;  but  he  that  soweth  unto  the  Spirit  shall  of 
the  Spirit  reap  eternal  life."  And  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
while  this  "sowing  unto  the  Spirit"  is  the  fruit  of  faith,  it  also 
indicates  a  life  of  beneficence.  The  warning  of  the  Apostle  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  exhortation,  "  And  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing, 
for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not"  The  religion  that 
does  not  lead  to  earnest  loving  labour  and  prayer  for  the  highest 
good  of  our  fellow-men,  lacks  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  marks  of 
the  "  pure  religion  and  undefiled  "  which  the  Bible  delineates,  and 
which  shall  be  commended  by  Christ  when  His  disciples  are  mani- 
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fested  before  His  judgment-seat.  It  is  in  such  works  as  clothing  the 
naked,  feeding  the  hungry,  and  visiting  the  sick  and  afflicted,  done 
from  love  to  Him,  and  with  the  design  of  advancing  His  glory,  that 
we  have  the  surest  and  most  infallible  proof  that  any  one  has  been 
really  imbued  with  Christian  principles.  Looking  at  our  past  in  the 
light  of  this  ideal  of  the  Christian  life,  many  and  grievous  shortcom- 
ings will  be  discerned.  But  we  can  rejoice  that  the  precious  blood  of 
Jesus  has  lost  none  of  its  cleansing  efficacy  with  the  passing  yean, 
and  that  if  we  come  to  it,  not  only  will  our  guilt,  but  the  distressing 
sense  of  it,  be  removed.  As  we  cross  the  threshold  of  another  year, 
and  begin  to  write  another  volume  of  our  life-story,  we  may  thus 
"forget  the  things  that  are  behind,"  and  "reach  forward  to  the 
things  that  are  before,  pressing  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  Let  the  resolution  so  beauti- 
fully expressed  by  a  modem  poet  be  ours : — 

••  There  let  me  strive  with  each  besetting  sin, 

Recall  my  wandering  fancies,  and  restrain 

The  sore  disquiet  of  a  restlef^s  brain ; 

And  as  the  path  of  duty  is  made  plain. 
May  grace  be  given,  that  I  may  walk  therein, 

Not  like  the  hireling  for  his  selfish  gain. 
With  backward  glances  and  reluctant  tread, 
Making  a  merit  of  his  coward  dread  ; 

But,  cheerful,  in  the  light  around  me  thrown. 
Walking  as  one  to  pleasant  service  led, 

Doing  God's  will  as  if  it  were  my  own. 
Yet  trusting  not  in  mine,  but  in  His  strength  alone." 

But  during  the  past  year  our  individual  lives  have  been  surrounded 
by  movements  the  influence  of  which  has  extended  more  or  less 
widely.  To  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  of  these,  in  their  special 
bearing  on  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  a 
brief  reference  may  be  made. 

The  one  outstanding  event  of  the  bygone  year  in  the  domestic 
annals  of  our  nation,  has  been  the  extension  of  political  rights  and 
privileges  to  some  three  millions  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  who, 
until  now,  have  been  without  them.  The  change,  vast  though  it  is, 
has  been  very  quietly  eflected,  both  sections  of  our  politicians  having 
united  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  out.  "  Half  a  century  ago, 
citizenship  was  only  won  by  those  who  sought  it,  when  the  country 
had  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  revolution  ;  twenty  years  ago  there 
was  riot  instead  of  revolution ;  to-day,  not  a  drop  of  blood  has  been 
shed,  no  flames  have  been  kindled,  there  has  been  neither  panic  nor 
alarm ;  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  enormous  consti- 
tutional change  has  not  broken  the  rest  of  a  single  household."  The 
elections,  too,  have  taken  place  over  this  extended  area,  and  though 
they  have  thrown  the  country  into  a  great  turmoil,  and  excited  feel- 
ings between  the  keen  partisans  of  different  political  parties,  that  in 
(beir  manifestations  have  been  unseemly,  yet,   on  the  whole,  the 

ntry  may  congratulate  itse\i  on  xYv^  ^^^a^ceaJaV^  ^^'^  itv  which  they 


people,  if  good  government  is  to  be  maintained,  and  anarchy 
1  It  is  felt  that  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  great  majoiity 
Irish  people,  as  expressed  through  their  representatives,  would 
■er  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  and  on  this  account  they  must  be 
i.  But  the  only  danger  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire  does  not 
am  those  who  may  seek  its  external  disintegration.  There  is 
'  danger  from  those  whose  efforts  are  towards  moral  disintegra- 
Qd  against  that  righteousness  which  alone  can  really  exalt  a 
A  government,  to  have  the  greatest  stability,  must  own  its 
sion  to  the  moral  order  which  is  implied  in  Christ's  supremacy 
liator,  and  refuse  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people  when 
lay  come  into  conflict  with  it.  Ireland,  because  of  the  past 
reatment  it  has  received,  and  perhaps  more  because  the  Papacy 
en  so  sedulously  fostered  there,  is  proving  a  thorn  in  our  side, 
ay  well  open  the  eyes  oi  our  worldly-wise  politicians. 
»  things  are  expected  from  the  new  Parliament  drawn  from  the 
ed  electoral  area,  especially  in  the  direction  of  solving  the 
problems  that  have  come  recently  into  greater  prominence  than 
Hbre.  That  there  is  need  for  legislation  for  the  removing  of 
ostered  at  present  by  law,  which  tend  to  make  crime  easy,  and 
difficult,  there  are  few  who  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  The 
in  strong  drink,  which  occupies  a  privileged  position  in  the 
y  because  entrenched  behind  law,  is  the  source,  we  may  affirm 
t  fear  of  contradiction,  of  two  thirds  of  the  crime,  the  disease, 
uperisRi,  and  the  lunacy  with  which  the  country  is  burdened. 
It  on  almost  all  hands  that  something  must  be  done  to  stop  its 
i,  and  encouragement  is  given  to  those  who  advocate  legisla- 
easures  for  its  prohibition  or  restriction,  from  the  good  effects 
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made,  because  of  mistakes  into  which  they  fell,  while  no  attempt  was 
made  to  reach  and  punish  the  human  fiends  whose  deeds  of  cruelty 
and  lust  they  held  up  to  the  light  of  day,  can  hardly  fail  to  stir  up  the 
best  part  of  the  community  to  demand  that  justice  be  less  partial 
"  It  is  perhaps  as  well,"  we  may  say  in  the  words  of  another,  "  that 
we  should  learn  to  what  lengths  legalised  wrong  can  go  ;  and  those 
in  high  places  have  but  faint  conception  of  the  vengeance  that  b  in 
store  for  them.  The  day  of  reckoning  will  come,  and  before  long." 
But  while  legislation  can  do  much,  it  cannot  do  all  things,  and  they 
will  have  a  bitter  disappointment  who  are  looking  forward  to  the 
advent  of  a  social  millenium  by  its  means  alone.  Let  every  external 
obstacle  be  taken  out  of  the  way  of  moral,  social,  and  material  pro- 
gress ;  let  the  most  favourable  external  conditions  for  it  be  everywhere 
established  in  the  land ;  yet,  if  the  inward  tendencies  of  our  fallen 
nature  to  evil  be  not  checked,  the  progress  will  be  found  to  be  in  the 
wrong  direction.  It  is  only  when  legislation  acts  as  the  handmaid  of 
the  Gospel  by  removing  obstacles  out  of  its  way,  and  recognising  the 
need  of  its  help  to  effect  the  regeneration  of  society,  that  this  will  be 
attained.  Perhaps  we  may  need  a  further  experience  of  the  power- 
lessness  of  mere  legislation  by  itself  to  conquer  social  evils,  to  convince 
us  as  a  nation  that  the  Gospel  is  the  only  power  that  strikes  at  the 
root  of  them. 

The  year  closes  with  fewer  complications  in  our  relations  with  foreign 
powers  than  has  sometimes  been  the  case.  Our  war  with  Burmah  has 
been  an  easy  advance  into  its  capital,  resulting  in  the  deposition  of 
the  despotic  and  cruel  monarch,  which  has  not  come  a  moment  too 
soon.  The  country  is  now  likely  to  be  annexed  to  our  Indian  Empiret 
and  so  will  be  more  thoroughly  opened  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  to 
commercial  and  missionary  enterprise.  The  troubles  in  the  Soudan, 
to  quell  which  so  many  of  our  brave  soldiers  have  lost  their  lives^  do 
not  seem  to  be  quite  at  an  end.  The  present  position  of  the  parts 
of  our  army  that  still  remain  on  the  northern  borders  of  this  vast 
region,  is  being  assailed  by  its  inhabitants,  who  appear  to  be 
gathered  under  a  new  leader.  Whether  this  difficulty  will  increase  or 
disappear,  time  alone  can  tell.  The  war-clouds  have  also  been  dark- 
ening the  Eastern  sky,  and  while  the  tempest  has  ceased  for  the 
present,  its  aspect  is  anything  but  re-assuring.  The  arrangements 
made  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  were  in  the  highest  degree  artificial— 
those  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  hereditary  instincts 
being  separated  by  it  into  different  States  under  different  rulers — ^and 
so  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  upset  them. 
If  the  matter  could  be  lefl  to  the  people  themselves  it  might  speedily 
be  settled,  but,  unhappily,  the  influence  of  some  of  the  greater  Powers 
of  Europe  is  secretly  at  work  among  them,  and  each  one  is  trying  to 
make  them  the  tools  to  accomplish  their  own  ends.  The  hope  5f  a 
satisfactory  permanent  arrangement  being  arrived  at,  without  a  con- 
flict between  some  of  these  greater  Powers,  is  not  great.  The  advent 
of  the  happy  state  of  matters  spoken  of  in  divine  prophecy,  when  dis- 
putes shall  no  longer  be  seUkd  b^  the  compulsory  force  of  war,  but 
by  an  appeal  to  Him  by  wbomlL\n%%i^\%Tv^Tv^^\\TL^"^^<5«Rfe\us^ 
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and  so  when  weapons  of  war  being  no  longer  needed,  shall  be  turned 
into  instruments  of  peaceful  employment,  is  not  in  our  immediate 
future.  The  forces  that  are  indicated  by  the  names  Socialism,  Com- 
munism, and  Nihilism,  and  which  have  much  greater  power  on  the 
Continent  than  with  us,  foster  these  wars,  because  it  is  thought  that 
through  them  the  social  material  Paradise,  which  is  the  great  consum- 
mation aimed  at  by  them,  will  be  realised.  They  have  been  quieter  dur- 
ing last  year  than  in  former  periods,  but  it  would  be  a  grievous  mistake 
to  suppose  that  they  have  been  suppressed,  and  that  the  danger  to 
the  highest  well-being  of  society,  which  comes  from  them,  is  past 
The  spirit  of  an  anti-Christian  socialism  has  made  great  advances  in 
our  own  country,  especially  among  the  lower  classes,  and  its  strength 
in  Continental  countries  has  not  been  weakened  by  the  repressive 
measures  adopted  towards  it 

Leaving  the  political,  let  us  now  glance  at  the  ecclesiastical  sphere. 
The  question  of  disestablishment  is  one  which  here  has  been  over- 
shadowing every  other,  and  has  indeed  projected  itself  into  the 
political  sphere.  It  has  so  recently  been  discussed  in  these  pages 
that  a  few  words  on  it  here  must  suffice.  Some  things  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  are  stated  by  Professor  Flint  of  Edinburgh  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Presbyterian  Review^  are  well  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration, and  in  the  heat  of  controversy  are  apt  to  be  forgotten. 
We  do  not  agree  with  him  in  his  plan  for  reconciling  the  differences 
between  parties,  for  it  amounts  to  a  surrender  of  Establishment  for 
the  sake  of  what  he  reckons  a  greater  good — ^union  between  the 
churches — but  we  admire  the  way  in  which  he  lays  hold  of  and  exhibits, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  matter.  "  Neither  establishment 
nor  endowment,"  he  writes,  "  are  in  themselves  principles ;  they  are 
only  applications  of,  or  facts  associated  with,  the  principle  of  national 
allegiance  to  God.  The  principle  is  invariable  and  inviolable ;  its 
application  may  vary  with  times  and  must  conform  to  circumstances." 
Now,  we  do  think  that  nine-tenths  of  those  who  have  taken  up  the 
cry  of  disestablishment,  have  never  for  a  moment  thought  that  the 
institution  that  was  the  object  of  their  attack,  was,  in  its  original  de- 
sign the  outward  expression  of  the  nation's  allegiance  to  God.  It  is 
well-known  indeed  that  some  who  are  carrying  on  this  agitation, 
deny  the  Scriptural  principle,  that  nations  as  such,  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  are  under  obligation  to  own  allegiance  to  God, 
and  to  Christ  as  Mediator.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  all 
And  surely  they  who  tell  us,  that  they  still  hold  this  principle 
as  Scriptural,  while  they  are  doing  what  in  them  lies  to  sweep 
away  the  existing  formal  embodiment  of  it,  should  inform  us 
how  they  expect  this  principle  to  find  expression,  after  their  work 
of  demolition  has  been  accomplished.  The  principles  of  the  Bible 
are  not  meant  to  be  simply  theories,  that  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
life  of  men  and  nations,  but  are  all  of  them  eminently  practical  in 
their  design.  That  the  spiritual  life  of  the  country  has  suffered,  and 
is  suffering,  from  this  conflict,  is  apparent.  The  lack  of  spiritual 
fervour  in  our  churches  is  leading  many  earnest  spirits  to  identify 
themselves  with  organisations  outside  them,  and  to  erv^^ug^  va  C\nsv^ 
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tian  work  in  connection  with  these.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
Christian  effort  put  forth,  but  much  of  it  is  outside  the  churches,  and 
is  fostering  a  spirit  of  dislike  to  church  life.  The  temptation  is  thus 
presented  to  the  churches,  and  is  being  too  much  yielded  to,  to  imitate 
the  methods  adopted  by  those  who  have  been  working  outside,  and 
which  partake  largely  of  a  sensational  character.  We  have  need  of 
a  third  Reformation  in  which  the  spiritual  life  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  Church  shall  be  so  revived,  as  to  bring  all  the  different  departments 
of  human  life,  social,  commercial,  and  national,  under  its  influence  and 
control.  A  revival  of  the  principles,  in  the  defence  of  which  we  ap- 
pear in  these  lands,  will  lead  to  this,  and  though  the  prospect  may  be 
dark  to  sense,  it  is  ever  bright  to  faith.  The  martyrs  whose  blood, 
shed  in  defence  of  these  principles,  dyed  the  purple  heath  of  our 
moors,  and  stained  many  a  scaffold,  shall  yet  rise  and  reign,  in  these 
principles  triumphing  over  all  opposition.  This  is  sure,  for  God  who 
cannot  lie,  hath  said  it. 
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ENGLAND— THE  PURITANS. 

By  The  Late  Rev.   Dr.   Murray,  Glasgow. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Presbyterian  ism  never  had  many 
friends  among  the  English  nation — that  that  people  had  always 
manifested  a  decided  preference  for  Episcopacy,  and  that  on  this 
point  the  Reformers  in  the  South  held  entirely  different  sentiments 
from  their  Scottish  brethren,  however  they  might  agree  with  them  as 
to  the  grand  essentials  of  the  Protestant  faith.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  incorrect.  That  Wicliffe  and  his  followers  were  Presbyterians 
rather  than  Episcopalians  in  their  principles  respecting  the  worship 
and  government  of  the  Church  is  an  undoubted  fact  Besides 
rejecting  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  Popery,  they  denied  that 
Bishops  were  superior  to  ordinary  pastors.  They  were  also  opposed 
to  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  and  the  use  of  uninstituted  ceremonies 
in  the  service  of  God.  Similar  were  the  sentiments  of  Cranmer  and 
his  co-adjutors,  who  carried  on  the  work  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Eklward. 
They  indeed  still  retained  the  Episcopal  titles,  and  they  suffered 
many  abuses  and  evils  to  remain  in  the  Church ;  but  so  far  ftoro 
defending  these,  or  considering  them  matters  of  little  importance, 
they  condemned  and  lamented  them,  and  were  only  deterred  from 
adopting  more  decisive  measures  for  their  removal  by  the  formidable 
obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object.  This  part  of  their  conduct  we  cannot  vindicate,  whatever 
allowance  we  may  be  disposed  to  make  for  them  under  the  difficultr. 
circumstances  in  which  they  v?ei^  p\2ic^^.    ^^\ihet  was  it  vindicate<Si 
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by  the  more  intelligent  Protestants  of  their  own  time.     Calvin,  Knox, 
and  many  others  lamented  the  dilatory  policy  of  Cranmer,  and  they 
foresaw  and  predicted  the  consequences.     But  though  in  their  public 
measures  they  did  not  act  with  so  much  energy  and  decision  as  the 
Scotch  Reformers,  and  as  numbers  of  the  foreign  divines  would  have 
wished,    yet  they  did  not    materially  differ  from  them  in    their 
ecclesiastical  views.     They  admitted  that  Bishop  and  Presbyter  were 
only  one  office  in  the  beginning  of  Christ's  religion,  and  so  common 
^as  this  opinion  among  the  Protestants  in  the  lime  of  Edward  VI. 
that  the  title  of  Bishop  was  very  generally  disused  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, and  that  of  Superintendent  substituted  in  its  place.     It  was 
^  the  desire  and  intention  of   the   English   Reformers  at  this 
period  to  establish  courts  of  judicature  in  their  Church  similar  to 
those  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  and  which  were  afterwards  intro- 
duced by  Knox  into  the  Church  of  Scotland.     They  had  it  likewise 
/     in  contemplation  to  abolish  the  sacerdotal  vestments  and  ceremonies, 
^nd  to  make  effectual  provision  for  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline.    Indeed,  had  they  been  left  to  their  own  choice,  they  would 
have  brought  the  Church  of  England  very  nearly  to  the  model  of  the 
other  Reformed   Churches.     No   stronger  proof  can   be  given   of 
Edward's  anxiety  to  promote  this  object  than  his  conduct  towards  a 
congregation  of  foreign  Protestants,  who  had  been  driven  by  persecu- 
tion from  their  native  country,  and  who  had  come  along  with  their 
pastor,  John  Alases,  to  settle  in  London.     Though  they  were  strict 
Presbyterians,  and  therefore  decidedly  opposed  to  ritualism  and  the 
government  of  the  Church  of  England,  yet  the  King  not  only  secured 
them  the  free,  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  provided 
them  with  a  place  of  worship,  and  afforded  them  every  kind  of 
encouragement  and  countenance ;  and  what,  it  may  be  asked,  was 
the  design  of  Edward  in  chartering  and  patronising  this  foreign  Pres- 
l^yterian  congregation  ?     His  design,  as  we  are  expressly  informed,  was 
to  exhibit  a  specimen  to  his  own  clergy  and  people  of  a  scripturally  con- 
stituted Church,  that  they  might  be  induced  to  adopt  the  same  model. 
After  Edward's    death    the    reformed  religion  was   overthrown    in 
England  and  popery  restored  by  his  sister  and  successor,  Mary.     At 
^^*e  same  time  a  fierce  persecution  was  raised  against  the  Protestants, 
^f  whom  multitudes  were  burnt  to  death  at  the  stake,  others  were 
^^^st  into  prison,  and  a  great  many  fled  to  the  continent  where  they 
remained  until  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.     This  event,  which  took 
place  in  1558,  was  hailed  with  lively  gratitude  and  joy  by  all  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation.     Elizabeth  herself  had  been  a  sufferer 
^^r  that  cause  under  the  preceding  reign,  and  it  was  expected  that 
^He  would  now  exert  her  authority  and  influence  for  defending  and 
Promoting  it.      Apprehensions  might    be    entertained  among   the 
^tricter  party  of  her  Protestant  subjects  that  she  would  not  go  all  the 
*^«gth  they  desired  and  judged  necessary,  but  they  were  confident 
^^at  at  least  no  religious  rites  and  observances  would  be  imposed 
^pon  them  with  which  their  consciences  would  not  permit  them  to 
Sippply-     These  hopes,  however,  were  to  a  great  extent  disappointed. 
-Elizabeth,  no  doubt,  was  an  avowed  Protestant,  and  she  loot  ^xv 
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early  opportunity  of  letting  it  be  known  that  such  were  her  senti- 
ments by  inviting  the  exiles  to  return  home,  and  by  setting  at  liberty 
all  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  their  attachment  to  the  reformed 
faith.  Measures  also  were  concerted  by  the  Queen  and  her  council 
for  the  removal  of  the  Popish,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant, religion.  Accordingly,  during  the  first  Parliament  which  met 
after  her  accession,  various  acts  were  passed  by  which  the  Pope's 
authority  was  set  aside — the  Mass  abolished — the  public  worship  ap- 
pointed to  be  performed  in  the  English  language,  and  religion  re- 
stored to  very  much  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  under  Edward. 
Instead,  however,  of  following  out  the  pious  intentions  of  her  brother 
and  predecessor  by  carrying  forward  and  protecting  the  work  which 
he  had  begun,  Elizabeth  determined  to  make  no  further  change. 
While  she  was  anxious  to  satisfy  the  Protestants,  she  seems  to  have 
been  also  exceedingly  desirous  to  retain  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
Popish  rites,  partly  to  gratify  her  own  fondness  for  external  pomp 
and  splendour  in  the  religious  services  of  the  Church,  and  partly  with 
the  view  of  conciliating  her  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  Having, 
therefore,  re-established  Protestantism,  Elizabeth  was  resolved  not  to 
go  one  step  farther  in  the  same  direction.  She  even  expressed  her 
regret  that  she  had  gone  so  far,  and  had  she  not  been  prevented  by 
political  considerations,  she  would  in  many  things  have  retraced  her 
steps.  Thus  Edward's  Reformation  was  restored  with  all  its  defects, 
including,  among  other  evils,  the  Erastian  supremacy  of  the  Crown, 
the  Hierarchy,  the  principal  forms  of  the  Popish  worship,  and  the 
total  want  of  any  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Such  was  the 
manner  in  which  religion  was  established  by  Elizabeth,  and  to  this 
establishment  all  her  subjects,  Papists  and  Protestants,  cleiigy  and 
laity,  were  required  to  conform.  Among  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
several  of  the  Bishops  refused  to  submit  and  were  deprived  of  their 
livings,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  inferior  clergy,  by  complying  with 
the  new  order  of  things,  kept  their  situations  as  they  had  done  under 
all  the  changes  in  religion  which  had  taken  place  since  Henry's 
breach  with  the  Pope.  Of  the  Protestants,  also,  a  large  proportion 
conformed,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  most  learned  and 
eminent  of  the  exiles  who  had  fled  the  kingdom  during  Mary's  per- 
secution, but  had  now  returned,  and  whom  Elizabeth  was  particularly 
anxious  to  gain  over  to  her  establishment.  Such  of  them  as  accepted 
her  offers,  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  Bishops,  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  remove  the  scruples  of  their  brethren  and  induce  them  also 
to  conform,  and  in  many  cases  they  succeeded.  Nevertheless,  a 
goodly  number  of  the  Protestant  ministers  were  so  dissatisfied  that, 
without  immediately  separating  from  the  Church,  they  refused  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  on  which  alone  they  could  exercise  their 
ministry.  Thus,  they  submitted  to  suspension  from  their  pastoral 
functions,  deprivation  of  their  incomes,  and  to  much  obloquy 
and  persecution,  rather  than  give  direct  countenance  to  a  system 
which  they  considered  in  many  respects  unscriptural  and  anti- 
Christian. 
These  men  were  designated  Ptiritans  ^cad  Non-Conformists^  the 
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one  epithet  being  applied  to  them  because  they  contended  for  a 
purer  system  ;  the  other  because  they  could  not  conform  to  present 
existing  ecclesiastical  arrangements.  If  asked  to  state  the  principles 
which  they  held,  we  would  remark  that  the  more  immediate  ground 
of  their  non-conformity  was  their  being  obliged  to  observe  a  number 
of  superstitious  ceremonies,  all  of  them  derived  from  the  Popish 
Church,  and  to  wear  what  were  termed  the  sacerdotal  vestments, 
which  were  the  same  as  those  worn  in  the  time  of  Popery,  and  which 
the  Puritans  rejected  not  only  as  the  relics  of  superstition,  but  as  the 
badge  of  Romanism.  Their  opponents  alleged  that  these  things 
were  indifferent  in  their  nature,  or  at  least  not  so  important  as  to 
warrant  a  minority  refusing  on  account  of  them  to  conform  to  the 
established  religion  of  the  country. 

The  Puritans,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  the  party  who 
were  bound  to  exercise  forbearance  were  those  who  esteemed  them 
indifferent  But  to  them  they  were  not  so,  believing  as  they  did 
that  they  had  no  warrant  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  nothing 
could  be  lawfully  used  in  His  worship,  which  His  Word  did  not  sanc- 
tion. Besides,  they  considered  that  the  habits  and  ceremonies  were 
not  only  human  inventions,  but  had  a  direct  tendency  to  mar  the 
edification  of  the  people  and  keep  alive  their  old  attachment  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  will  greatly  mistake,  how- 
ever, if  we  suppose  that  these  were  the  only  things  which  the  Puritans 
found  fault  with  in  the  English  establishment  They  objected  to  it 
on  many  other  grounds.  In  particular  they  condemned  the  power 
exercised  by  the  Crown  over  the  Church  in  spiritual  matters,  consid- 
ering it  in  the  highest  degree  unreasonable  and  preposterous,  not  to 
say  unscriptural,  that  the  religion  of  a  whole  people  should  be  de- 
termined for  them,  with  or  without  their  own  consent,  by  the  mere 
will  of  the  Sovereign.  They  also  condemned  the  Hierarchy  or  Pre- 
latic  form  of  Church  Government,  believing  that  there  was  no  found- 
aUon  in  Scripture  for  any  order  of  ecclesiastics  superior  to  the  teach^ 
ing  Presbyter.  They  disapproved  likewise  of  the  intrusion  of  minis- 
ters on  congregations  by  Patronage  without  their  consent  being 
obtained  or  asked,  as  well  as  the  promiscuous  admission  of  all  sorts 
of  persons  to  the  Lord's  Table,  not  excepting  the  grossly  ignorant 
and  openly  profane,  and  immoral.  They  moreover  condemned  the 
imposition  of  set  forms  of  prayer,  the  private  celebration  of  the 
Sacrament,  the  superstitious  practice  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  Baptism,  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  bowing  at  the  pro- 
nouncing of  the  name  of  Jesus,  together  with  the  reading  of  the 
apocryphal  books,  the  chantmg  of  prayers,  and  the  use  of  instru- 
mental music  in  the  public  worship  of  God  In  short,  they  con- 
denmed  everything  about  the  English  Church  which  had  any 
resemblance  to  the  Popish  system,  and  desired  to  see  her  reformed 
in  all  respects  according  to  the  Scripture  pattern,  and  the  example  of 
the  best  reformed  Churches. 

Such  were  the  leading  principles  of  the  Puritans  and  the  chief 
grounds  of  their  non-comformity.  These  principles,  however,  were 
not  peculiar  to  them.    They  were  held  by  not  a  few  o(  iVie  PioX.^'sxaxiX 


with  Elizabeth  and  her  court,  many  of  the  Protestant  minis 
had  conformed  were  of  the  same  mind  as  their  non-cc 
brethren  on  the  points  to  which  we  have  referred.  The> 
see  it  their  duty,  or  they  had  not  the  fidehty  and  courage,  t< 
their  livings  for  their  principles,  but  they  took  the  same  vie 
Puritans  regarding  the  evils  of  the  Establishment  and  profe 
desire  for  a  more  thorough  Reformation. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  mention  that  at  a  meeting  of 
vocation,  held  about  two  years  after  Elizabeth's  accessioi 
overtures  were  made  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  reform, 
these  contained  the  following,  among  other,  proposals — " 
psalms  may  be  sung  distinctly  by  the  whole  congregatic 
organs  may  be  laid  aside  ;  that  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  bapt 
be  discontinued ;  that  at  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Si 
posture  of  kneeling  be  left  indifferent ;  that  ministers  be  : 
pelled  to  wear  such  gowns  and  caps  as  the  enemies  of  Christ 
have  chosen  to  be  the  special  array  of  their  priesthood ; 
words  in  the  33rd  Article  about  the  punishment  of  those  wh 
in  all  things  conform  to  the  public  order  about  ceremonies, 
mitigated  ;  and  that  all  the  saints'  days,  festivals,  and  holid< 
ing  the  name  of  a  creature  may  be  abrogated."  This  ) 
Neale  informs  us  in  his  "  History  of  the  Puritans,"  though  i 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  majority,  was  subscribed  by  33 
of  the  Convocation.  "  The  divines  of  this  time,"  says  Stry 
"  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,"  "  could  have  been  content  to  in 
all  relics  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church,  that  there  e 
be  the  least  compliance  with  the  Popish  devotions."  We  i 
here  that  as  many  of  the  reforming  Clergy  were  themselves 
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ensigns  of  Popery  upon  them."  "  The  English  laity,"  says  the  same 
historian  in  another  place,  "  were  more  averse  to  the  habits  than 
(even)  the  clergy.  As  their  hatred  of  Popery  increased  so  did  their 
aversion  to  the  garments.  There  was  a  strong  party  in  the  very 
Court  against  them,  among  whom  were  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Lord 
Burleigh,  Earls  Warwick  and  Bedford  and  others.  But  the  Protes- 
tant population  throughout  the  nation  were  so  inflamed  that  nothing 
but  an  awful  subjection  to  authority  could  have  kept  them  within 
bounds,  and  such  was  their  indignation  at  the  vestments  which  were 
worn  that  great  numbers  refused  to  frequent  those  places  of  worship 
where  the  service  was  ministered  in  that  dress.  They  would  not 
salute  such  ministers  on  the  street,  taking  them  for  Papists  in  dis- 
guise, for  time-servers  and  half-hearted  Protestants  who  would  be 
content  with  retaining  the  religion  whose  badge  they  wore.  There 
was  indeed  a  most  determined  hostility  in  the  people  to  everything 
which  came  from  that  pretended  church  whose  garments  had  been 
so  lately  dyed  with  the  blood  of  their  friends  and  relatives." 

But  though  there  was  this  hatred  of  Popery  and  a  very  prevailing 
desire  among  the  English  nation  for  a  more  complete  reformation  of 
the  church,  the  Queen  was  determined  to  resist  all  further  changes, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  effectual  means  for  compelling  both 
the  clergy  and  the  people  to  conform  to  the  existing  order  of  things. 
At  first  when  her  goveniment  was  unsettled  and  insecure,  she  con- 
nived at  non-conformity,  treating  the  Puritans  with  lenity.  The  new 
Bishops  also,  who  had  been  formerly  associated  with  them  in  their 
contendings  and  sufferings  for  the  Protestant  cause  in  Mary's  reign, 
she  continued  for  a  while  to  treat  in  a  friendly  and  conciliatory 
manner,  holding  out  hopes  of  reformation.  As  soon,  however,  as 
Elizabeth  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  first  difficulties  of  her  reign, 
and  found  herself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  she  altered  her  tone^ 
declaring  that  having  fixed  the  public  standard  of  religion  all  her 
subjects  must  conform.  A  corresponding  change  took  place  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Bishops,  who,  as  Neale  remarks,  "  stiffened  in  their 
^  behaviour,  explained  away  their  promises  and  became  harsh  and 
I  severe  towards  their  former  brethren."  At  length  in  1564  they  began 
to  show  their  authority  by  summoning  them  to  their  Courts  and 
enjoining  them,  under  pain  of  suspension  and  deprivation,  to  sub- 
scribe the  liturgy  and  ceremonies ;  and,  besides  the  ordinary  Courts 
of  the  Bishops,  there  was  a  new  tribunal  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  more  effectually  into  execution  the  intentions  of  the  sover- 
eign with  respect  to  religion.  This  was  the  Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion, which  under  the  present  and  the  two  succeeding  reigns,  proved 
such  a  formidable  engine  of  tyranny  and  persecution.  This  Court 
^Ook  its  rise  from  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  empowering  the 
Queen  to  choose  persons  by  whom  to  exercise  her  authority  in 
religious  matters.  These  were  called  her  Commissioners,  because 
^ey  acted  in  her  name.  The  Court  which  they  composed  was 
p^led  the  Court  of  Commission,  because  it  claimed  a  more  extensive 
jurisdiction  and  possessed  higher  powers  than  the  Bishops'  Courts. 
^^  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  ^as  mwdcv  >Jcv^ 
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same  as  that  which  had  been  lodged  in  the  single  person  of  Crom- 
well— not  the  great  Cromwell — but  a  statesman  of  that  name  whom 
Henry  VIII.  appointed  as  his  vicegerent,  to  exercise  the  suprem- 
acy in  his  name  after  renouncing  his  own  subjection  to  the  Fope^ 
and  on  being  himself  declared  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church.  The 
members  of  this  Court,  three  of  whom  formed  a  quorum,  were  cm- 
powered  to  visit  and  inspect  the  Church,  suspend  and  depose  any  of 
the  clergy  whom  they  judged  unworthy  and  put  others  in  their  places 
proceed  against  the  refractory  by  ecclesiastical  censures  and  dvil 
penalties,  and,  in  short,  rectify  all  disorders  relating  to  religion  and 
benefices.  They  were  empowered  likewise  to  make  inquiry,  not 
only  by  the  legal  method  of  juries  and  witnesses,  but  by  all  other 
ways  and  methods  which  they  could  devise  by  rack,  torture,  fines 
and  imprisonment.  They  were  invested  with  a  right  to  administer 
an  oath  not  included  in  their  Commission,  and  therefore  called 
eX'officlOy  wherein  persons  were  to  answer  all  questions  which  the 
Court  might  put  to  them,  and  they  were  afterwards  led  to  accuse 
themselves  and  their  intimate  friends.  If  they  refused  to  take  the 
oath  they  were  punished  for  contempt  of  Court.  We  may  add  that 
the  fines  which  the  Commission  imposed  were  merely  discretionary, 
and  that  the  imprisonment  and  other  penalties  inflicted  by  them 
were  regulated  by  no  rule  but  their  own  pleasure.  In  short,  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  bore  the  nearest  possible  resemblance  to 
the  Court  of  Inquisition,  and  was  attended  with  all  the  injustice  asd 
•cruelty  of  that  execrable  tribunal. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  proceedings 
of  the  Court,  and  of  the  sufferings  and  struggles  of  the  Puritans,  we 
must  refer  you  to  the  history  of  these  transactions.     At  present  we 
can  only  give  a  few  notices  of  them.     Finding  that  numbers  of  the 
clergy  were  not  conformed  in  the  matter  of  the  habiliments  and 
ceremonies,  the  Bishops  issued  a  peremptory  injunction  by  which 
all  the  clergy  from  whom  they  chose  to  extract  the   pledge  were 
required  to  swear  that  they  would  comply  for  the  future,  under  pain 
of  deprivation.     After  applying  this  test  to  several  individual  minivers, 
some  of  whom  refused  and  were  suspended,  while  others  compliedt 
they  then  proceeded  to  summon  the  whole   body  of  pa:stprs  and 
curates  within  the  city  of  London,  most  of  whom  seem  to  have 
been  Puritans.     About  loo  appealed  at  the  bar  of  the  CommissioOy 
and  of  these  sixty-one,  after  much  persuasion  and  many  threats,  wenc 
induced  to  subscribe,  which,  however,  they  are  said  to  have  don^ 
with  doubting  consciences  and  trembling  hands.     The  rest  absolutely' 
refusing  to  do  so  were  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  their  ministry^ 
with  signification  that  if  they  did  not  comply  within  three  months^ 
they  would  be  finally  ejected  from  their  charges.     Against  this  scar' 
tence  the  ministers  presented  an  earnest  remonstrance,  but  no  r^faid 
was  paid  to  it  by  the  Commission,  which  replied  that  it  was  not  thciic 
business  to  argue  and  declaim,  but  to  exercise  the  Queen's  injunctions 
The  injunctions  laid  upon  the  London  clergy  at  this  period  were  of 
Xht  most  oppressive  nature,  and  the  pledges  exacted  frojn  them,  sud* 
SiS  could  not  be  given  mvYvoxiX.  Wk  ^Tv\k^  ^vMt^tvder  of  the  rights 
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of  conscience  They  were  required  as  the  only  conditions  on  which 
they  could  retain  their  living  to  swear  implicit  obedience  to  whatever 
the  Queen,  or  the  Council,  or  the  Archbishop,  or  their  other  ecclesi- 
astical superiors  might  command  them.  Eight  spies  were  also 
app>ointed  for  each  of  the  pastors  to  take  notice  of  their  conduct,  and 
inform  against  such  as  disobeyed  the  mandate  ot  the  Court  and  the 
Bishops. 

Among  the  ministers  who  were  at  that  time  deposed  for  non-con- 
formity— and  they  were  very  numerous — some  betook  themselves  to 
secular  employments,  others  left  the  country,  while  many  who  had 
large  families  were  reduced  to  beggary.     The  personal  hardships,. 
however,  to  which  they  were  subjected  were  not  the  worst  evils  which 
resulted  from  these  persecutions.     In  consequence  of  so  many  of  the 
most  learned  and  godly  ministers  being  laid  aside  because  they  would 
not  conform,  vast  multitudes  of  parishes  were  thrown  into  a  state  of 
spiritual  destitution.     England  had  been  previously  very  ill  supplied 
with  preaching.     Many  churches  were  shut  up,  while  in  those  which 
were  open  not  a  sermon  was  to  be  heard  in  many  cases  from  the  one 
year's  end  to  the  other.     This  latter  statement  will  appear  less  sur- 
prising when  we  mention  that  a  great  part  of  the  beneficed  clergy  were 
either  non-resident.  Popish  conformists,  or  ignorant  and  illiterate 
persons  who   were  totally  incapable    of   discharging   the   pastoral 
functions.     Thus  in  the  county  of  Cornwall  there  were  140  clergy- 
men, not  a  single  one  of  whom  could  preach  a  sermon.     Many  of 
them  also  were  persons  whose   lives  were  a  scandal  to  religion. 
Thus  at  a  time  when  large  portions  of  the  country  were  unprovided 
with  the  means  of  grace  and  the  inhabitants  perishing  for  lack  of 
knowledge,  the  Bishops  and  the  Commission  suspended  from  their 
ministry  and  cast  out  of  their  Churches,  hundreds  of  eminently 
qualified  preachers. 

In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  many  of  the  Puritans  were 
led  to  make  a  formal  secession  from  the  Church  of  England.  None 
of  them  had  yet  taken  this  step.  Regarding  her  as  a  Protestant 
Church,  they  had  felt  it  their  duty  to  remain  as  long  as  possible 
within  her  pale.  Finding  themselves,  however,  now  in  a  manner 
forced  out,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  their  grievances  being  redressed, 
they  resolved  to  meet  together  as  separate  societies  for  the  worship  of 
God  and  the  observance  of  His  institutions.  This  resolution  the 
Puritan  ministers  were  the  more  readily  induced  to  adopt,  as  numbers 
of  the  people  were  inclined  to  take  the  same  course.  The  latter  had 
as  great  a  dislike  to  the  vestments  and  the  ceremonies  as  the  former, 
and  entertained  serious  scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  attending  a 
Church  in  which  such  superstitions  were  observed.  They  were 
therefore  much  perplexed  where  to  hear  the  Gospel.  They  had  been 
pttviously  accustomed  to  wait  on  the  ministrations  of  the  non-con- 
fonning  ministers,  but  now  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  preach, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  alternative  but  either  to  withdraw  or  violate 
their  conscientious  scruples.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  number 
of  the  deposed  ministers  met  together,  and  after  prayerful  and 
solemn  consultation  with  each  other,  came  to  the  fo\\omn^  2l^^^- 


Srenaerea  ttiem  peculiarly  oonoxious  to  tne  uisnops,  ana  me 
.  party,  so  during  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign  they  were  j 

W^  to  innumerable  hardships  and  sufferings.     Not  being  allowed  t( 

places  of  worship  for  themselves  or  publicly  exercise  their  re 
they  were  obliged  to  hold  their  meetings  in  private  houses  a 
quently  in  the  woods.  Numbers  of  them  were  apprehende 
cast  into  prison.  Many  were  banished,  and  others  executed  as 
On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  when  James  ascended  the  t 
the  Puritans  indulged  sanguine  hopes  of  seeing  better  times- 
least  being  delivered  from  the  hardships  and  persecutions  to 
they  had  been  so  long  exposed.  James,  though  bom  of  ] 
Catholic  parents,  had  been  educated  in  Scotland  and  amo; 
Presbyterians,  and  had  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  his  i 
raent  to  the  worship  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
had  also  interceded  on  one  occasion  with  Elizabeth  on  behalf 
non-conformists.  Moreover,  on  his  accession,  he  appointed  a 
conference  to  be  held  between  the  Bishops  and  the  Puritans, 
sibly  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  both  sides  of  the  question  and 
ing  an  impartial  judgment.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  n 
was  further  from  his  intention  than  to  espouse  the  cause  or  i 
the  grievances  of  the  Puritans.  He  had  come  to  England 
determined  to  maintain  the  Prelatic  Establishment,  and  he  fa 
ready  conceived  in  his  own  mind  the  desire  of  establishing  th( 
form  of  religion  in  Scotland.  Entertaining  the  most  exalted  a 
travagant  notions  of  monarchical  power,  and  conceiving  that  th* 
of  kings  ought  to  be  absolute  and  unlimited.  Episcopacy  suit 
ideas  and  inclinations  much  more  than  Presbytery,  which  h* 

|{iffi|  sidered  as  incompatible  with  his  royal  prerogatives  and  the  obe< 

*jj  due  from  subjects  to  their  sovereign.     Hence,  at  the  confere 
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charge  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  took  up  a  much  higher  position.  They 
asserted  and  contended  for  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  maintain- 
ing that  Bishops  were  superior  to  Presbyters,  not  in  consequence  of 
any  mere  human  arrangement,  but  by  the  express  appointment  of 
God.  On  this  principle  they  also  maintained  that  none  could  be 
considered  as  true  ministers  of  Christ  except  those  who  had  received 
Episcopal  ordinatiorL  Consequently  all  the  clergy  in  other  churches 
had,  in  their  opinion,  no  divine  right  to  exercise  the  pastoral  office, 
and  were  in  this  respect  inferior  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priests — the 
Church  of  Rome  being  the  only  ecclesiastical  body  besides  their  own 
which  they  recognised  as  a  true  church.  But,  besides  advancing  this 
new  claim,  there  was  another  and  yet  more  important  ground  of  con- 
troversy which  arose  between  them  and  the  Puritans  in  the  course  of 
James*  reign.  Hitherto,  the  former  had  professed  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin.  The  39  Articles  were  Calvinistic,  and  had  always  been  under- 
stood in  a  Calvinistic  sense.  Accordingly,  at  the  first  breaking  out 
of  the  Arminian  controversy,  the  divines  whom  James  sent  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort  to  represent  the  Established  Church  in  his  kingdom 
were  instructed  to  give  their  suffrages  in  favour  of  Calvinism.  On 
theur  return,  however,  James  and  most  of  his  Bishops  changed  their 
opinion  on  most  of  the  points  in  dispute,  and  declared  themselves  in 
favour  of  the  Arminian  tenets.  From  this  time  forward  Arminianism 
became  fashionable  and  spread  extensively  among  the  higher  orders 
of  the  English  clergy.  Thus  a  new  ground  of  controversy  arose  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  Puritans.  The  latter,  while  they  contended 
for  the  Presbyterian  worship  and  discipline,  were  ardently  attached  to 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  explained  by  the  Genevan 
Reformer.  When  these  then,  which  they  justly  considered  as  of 
supreme  importance,  were  derided  and  opposed,  they  were  not  less 
zealous  in  asserting  and  defending  them  or  in  condemning  the  con- 
^  tiary  than  they  had  been  in  testifying  for  the  worship  and  government 
of  the  Church  in  opposition  to  the  Hierarchy  and  ceremonies.  But 
while  this  important  controversy  exposed  the  Puritans  to  renewed 
persecution,  it  brought  a  considerable  accession  to  their  numbers.  By 
extending  their  popularity  and  influence  among  the  people,  who  pre- 
ferred the  evangelical  to  the  Arminian  doctrine,  it  caused  a  division 
of  the  Church  clergy  among  themselves,  numbers  of  whom  were  of 
the  same  sentiments  as  the  Puritans  on  this  vital  question,  and  joined 
with  them  against  the  Court  party. 

On  the  death  of  James,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  I., 
who  inherited  all  his  father's  erroneous  and  extravagant  notions  respect- 
ing the  authority  of  kings,  and  was  even  more  bigoted  than  James  had 
been  in  his  attachment  to  Episcopacy.  Hence,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  allay  the  disaffection  which  prevailed  among  his  subjects  in  both 
Ungdoms  by  redressing  their  grievances,  he  adopted  the  same  line  of 
policy  which  his  father  had  done.  Indeed,  he  went  farther,  acting 
^  a  more  despotic  and  arbitrary  manner  than  ever  the  former  had 
^tured  to  do.  Numbers  of  the  Puritans  during  this  reign  were 
subjected  to  the  most  cruel  treatment. 
If  it  be  asked  what  ultimately  became  of  this  body  ot  mXn^^afe&fei 
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Christ,  who  once  so  nobly  fought  the  battles  of  truth  in  1 
kingdom,  we  may  observe  that  while  numbers  of  them,  c 
persecution,  emigrated  to  other  countries,  the  rest  remained 
post  in  a  state  of  secession  from  the  Prelatic  Establisl 
England.  At  length,  on  the  arrival  of  the  second  Reformin 
we  find  them  joining  with  the  reformed  party  in  the  Englisi 
and  with  the  Scotch  Reformers  in  calling  together  the  We 
Assembly,  and  there  drawing  up  the  Confession  of  Faith  a 
subordinate  standards  as  terms  of  Union  for  the  Church  in 
kingdoms.  Even  then,  however,  some  of  them  in  their  dis 
opposition  to  Prelacy  went  to  the  other  extreme  by  adoj 
views  of  Independents.  Further  divisions  took  place  amc 
during  the  Cromwellian  period,  and  at  length,  as  Bishop  Bum 
the  name  of  Puritan  was  changed  into  that  of  Protests 
conformists,  who  were  subdivided,  he  adds,  into  Presbyteriai 
pendents.  Anabaptists,  and  Quakers.  AH  these  denominati 
existing  in  England  are  the  descendants  and  representative 
Puritans.  Sad  has  been  the  defection  of  the  Presbyterian 
them  from  the  original  principles  of  their  fathers,  just  as  has 
defection  of  the  generality  of  our  Scotch  Presbyterians  at  the 
day  from  the  principles  and  attainments  of  the  Presbyterian 
days  of  the  Covenant. 

In  the  preceding  sketch  our  attention  has  been  directed 
struggles  and  sufferings  of  the  Puritans.  That  they  have 
formed  a  considerable  party  must  have  appeared,  and  it  is 
observable  from  several  statements  which  have  been  made  t 
numbers  continued  to  increase  and  their  principles  to  gain 
notwithstanding  all  the  persecutions  which  they  endured,  an< 
attempts  which  were  put  forth  by  the  secular  arm  and  by  the 
astical  authorities  to  suppress  and  exterminate  them.  Ind 
more  they  were  persecuted,  the  more  they  increased  and  mi 
until  at  length  they  embraced  the  great  body  of  the  nation. 

By  a  certain  class  of  historians  the  Puritans  have  been  rep: 
in  the  most  unfavourable  light — as  narrow-minded  bigots, 
fanatics,  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  Church.  Tho 
ever,  who  judge  of  human  character  according  to  the  S 
standard  wiU  regard  them  with  very  different  sentiments  as  th 
have  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith,  and  who  are  entit 
many  others  to  the  esteem,  admiration,  and  gratitude  of  p 
The  cause  for  which  they  appeared,  besides  including  in  it  al 
precious  in  civil  liberty,  involved  the  infinitely  more  sacr 
invaluable  things  of  religion,  the  royal  prerogatives  of  Chi 
spiritual  rights  and  privileges  of  His  people,  the  purity 
ordinances,  and  the  most  vital  truths  of  His  Word.  The  ] 
were  the  men  who  stood  by  the  cause  of  truth  and  rightec 
who  struggled  amidst  opposition  and  difficulties  of  the  most 
able  kind  to  maintain  it,  who  sacrificed  in  many  instances 
thing  temporarily  dear  to  them  for  its  sake,  and  without 
disinterested  efforts  on  its  behalf^  it  must  have  been  ev< 
overthrown. 
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V. 

FROM  Calvin's  return  to  geneva  till  the  arrival  of  servetus. 

*'  Lord,  is  it  still  the  right  way  ?  A  while  ago  I  passed 
Where  every  step  seemed  thornier  and  harder  than  the  last ; 
Where  bitterest  disappointment  and  inly  aching  sorrow 
Carved  day  by  day  a  weary  cross,  renewed  with  every  morrow. 

Is  this  Thy  chosen  training  for  some  future  task  unknown  ? 

Is  it  th;  t  I  may  learn  to  rest  upoti  Thy  word  alone  ? 

Whatever  it  be,  oh  !  leave  me  not,  fulfil  Thou  every  hour 

The  purpose  of  Thy  goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith  with  power." 

Among  the  first  things  Calvin  publicly  did  on  returning  to  Geneva 
was  to  repair  with  the  Senate  to  St.  Peter's  Cathedral.  There  they 
bowed  themselves  in  humih'ation  before  God,  observed  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  committed  the  State  to  the  care  of  the  Almighty.  This 
action  was  a  most  appropriate  beginning  to  the  arduous  work  of  re- 
fonning  the  little  Republic.  It  recognised  God  as  the  Governor 
among  the  nations,  acknowledged  their  dependence  upon  the  Divine 
care,  and  implored  His  guidance  and  blessing.  Surely  this  is  alike 
becoming  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  of  nations  through  their 
national  rulers  !  Only  in  so  far  as  God  cares  for,  guides,  and  blesses 
communities  as  well  as  individuals  will  they  enjoy  true  prosperity. 

From  one  of  Calvin's  letters  to  Farel  at  this  period,  we  learn  that 
he  lost  no  time  in  soliciting  the  Council  to  further  the  establishment 
of  ecclesiastical  government.  That  part  of  his  letter  which  bears  on 
this  subject  runs  thus :  "  As  you  wished  I  am  settled  here :  may  the 
Lord  over-rule  it  for  good.  For  the  present  I  must  retain  Viret  also. 
....  Immediately  after  I  had  offered  my  services  to  the  Senate,  I 
declared  that  the  Church  could  not  hold  together  unless  a  settled 
government  should  be  agreed  on,  such  as  is  prescribed  to  us  in  the 
Word  of  God,  and  such  as  was  in  use  in  the  ancient  Church.  Then 
I  touched  gently  on  certain  points  from  whence  they  might  under- 
stand what  my  wish  was.  But  because  the  whole  question  of  disci- 
plme  was  too  large  to  be  discussed  in  that  form,  I  requested  that 
they  would  appomt  certain  of  their  number  who  might  confer  with 
us  on  the  subject  Six  were  thereupon  appointed.  Articles  con- 
cerning the  whole  ecclesiastical  polity  will  be  drawn  up,  which  we 
will  thereafter  present  to  the  Senate." 

To  understand  aright  the  procedure  in  connection  with  the  Re- 
fomiation  in  Geneva,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Republic  was  represented  in  three  different  ways.  First, 
there  was  a  convention  of  all  the  citizens,  termed  the  Council  General, 
which  met  once  a  year.  Second,  there  was  the  Council  of  Two- 
hundred.  Third,  there  was  the  little  or  ordinary  Council  consisting 
of  twenty-five  members.  These  were  popularly  known  as  Th^  P^o^Vt^ 
The  Council,  and  The  Senate. 

B 
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A  fortnight  after  our  Reformer's  first  appearance  before  the  Senate 
on  his  return,  he  and  those  appointed  to  co-operate  with  him  in  pr6 
paring  a  scheme  of  Church  government  submitted  a  draft  on  that 
subject,  which,  after  amendment,  received  the  sanction  of  the  People 
on  the  2oth  November.  Again,  after  additional  remodelling,  the 
scheme  was  finally  adopted  by  the  People  on  the  2nd  January,  1542. 
If  this  code  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  stern  the  people  had  gi?en 
their  sanction  to  it  in  their  representative  assemblies.  It  may  be 
that  they  assented  to  these  rules  without  duly  comprehending  their 
import,  and  as  a  means  of  securing  the  presence  and  ministry  of 
Calvin,  through  whose  judgment  and  influence  only  the  city  was 
likely  to  be  freed  of  those  public  and  clamant  evils  which  were  threa- 
tening its  ruin.  But,  if  so,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  best  men  in 
Geneva  were  convinced  it  was  a  thousandfold  better  to  have  Calvin 
with  all  his  stem  discipline  than  be  without  him,  and  have  blasphemy, 
obscenity,  drunkenness,  murder,  and  other  evils  stalking  throu^ 
their  city  and  imperilling  its  very  existence. 

At  this  stage  Calvin  had  established  a  Consistory  or  Court  0 
morals,  composed  of  the  ministers  of  the  city  and  twelve  laymen,  U 
whom  was  entrusted  the  administration  of  discipline.  This  cour 
acted  very  much  like  a  general  Session  for  the  whole  city.  It  me 
every  Thursday,  and  Calvin,  as  the  leading  minister  in  the  city,  pre 
sided  in  it.  Those  guilty  of  immorality  were  summoned  before  it 
If  they  confessed,  they  were  admonished  and  discharged.  If  thr 
were  found  guilty  and  remained  incorrigible,  they  were  excommmu 
cated  from  the  Church.  But  these  offenders  were  amenable  to  th< 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  authority  0 
the  Consistory.  The  consequence  was,  the  Senate  summoned  then 
to  its  bar  and  inflicted  punishment,  either  imprisonment  or  banisb 
ment.  The  reason  for  this  was,  the  laws  of  the  Church  were  th 
laws  of  the  State.  Within  certain  limits  this  undoubtedly  is  true 
What  the  Church  must  take  cognizance  of,  and  punish,  the  State  rous 
equally  do.  In  Geneva,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  this  wa 
carried  too  far.  Both  the  interference  of  the  State  in  matters  whid 
lay  within  the  domain  of  the  Church  exclusively,  and  the  severity  0 
discipline  exercised  by  Consistory  and  Senate,  were  blemishes  in  th< 
Genevan  Reformation.  But  if  we  cannot  approve  of  such  proceed 
ings,  we  can  largely  explain  them.  The  principal  occasion  of  thos( 
things  was  the  error  which  Calvin  committed  in  modelling  the  Churd 
of  Geneva  so  much  after  the  Church  in  Old  Testament  times.  Theo 
as  Dr.  Henry  puts  it,  the  grounds  of  the  severe  legislation  practise( 
"  may  be  found  partly  in  the  sternness  of  the  notions  then  prevailing 
partly  in  the  depravity  of  that  class  of  the  people  which  opposed  itsel 
to  all  religion  and  order ;  and  further,  in  the  position  of  the  littli 
Republic,  which  being  surrounded  by  larger  States,  whose  constan 
effort  it  was  to  excite  insurrection  in  the  city,  had  daily  occasion  t( 
institute  the  hottest  persecution  of  the  supposed  traitors." 

As  illustrative  of  the  severity  practised  by  the  Consistory,  Dyer 
ever  faithful  to  his  self-imposed  t2LsVL  of  detecting  and  exposing  tbi 
flaws  and  defects,  real  and  supposed^  \tv  C^nvcC^  ^^tcatA^vc^HsscL^tdl 
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lis,  that  one  Berthelier  was  excommunicated  in  155 1,  by  the  Con- 
sistory, **  because  he  would  not  allow  that  he  had  done  wrong  in 
asserting  that  he  was  as  good  a  man  as  Calvin."  If  the  Reformer 
and  the  Consistory  acted  so,  on  this  simple  ground,  they  certainly 
acted  very  wrongly  and  foolishly.  But,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
this  was  the  sole  ground  of  the  excommunication ;  for,  towards  the 
end  of  155 1  or  beginning  of  1552,  we  find  this  very  man,  who  identi- 
fied himself  with  tne  Libertine  party,  excommunicated  by  rhe  Con- 
sistory for  his  vices,  and  that  he  continued  under  this  sentence  for  at 
least  a  year  and  a  half.  Another  instance  mentioned  is  the  case  of 
three  men  who  were  imprisoned  for  three  days  and  condemned  to 
ask  pardon  of  the  Consistory,  because  they  had  laughed  during  the 
progress  of  a  sermon  Calvin  had  preached.  This  certainly  was  severe 
judged  by  the  light  of  these  days.  Nor  would  we  think  of  vindicat- 
ing Calvin  and  the  Consistory  for  so  acting.  Unfortunately,  this 
severity  was  largely  characteristic  of  the  age,  both  in  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical discipline.  But  it  is  very  questionable  if  we  do  not  err  by  not 
rebuking  such  conduct  on  the  spot.  There  is  nothing  so  wounding 
to  a  preacher,  with  the  message  of  eternal  life  upon  his  lips,  than  to 
see  a  person,  whether  from  a  spirit  of  criticism  or  of  levity,  indulging 
in  such  irreverence  from  time  to  time  in  the  house  of  God.  We  in- 
cline, however,  to  believe  that  the  persons  dealt  with  in  the  above 
manner  were  most  likely  those  who  were  frequently  and  flagrantly 
guilty  of  this  unseemly  practice.  But  while  we  would  not  think  of 
advocating  the  Genevan  method  of  discipline  in  this  particular,  we 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  notion  that  such  behaviour  should  be 
winked  at  altogether,  and  we  daresay,  if  those  who  indulge  in  the 
odious  practice  had  just  a  taste  of  the  Genevan  discipline,  it  would 
help  very  materially  to  sober  them.  Dyer,  though  taking  exception 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Consistory  in  the  matter,  has  not  one  word  to 
say  against  the  practice  itself.  In  this  he  shows,  as  in  other  parts  of 
his  work,  his  own  loose  views  on  Christian  deportment. 

The  office-bearers  instituted  in  the  Church  at  Geneva  were  the 
minister  or  pastor,  the  doctor  or  teacher,  the  ruling  elder,  and  the 
deacon.  Baptism  was  appointed  to  be  administered  publicly  before 
the  congregation.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  to  be  celebrated  at  least 
every  quarter,  and  no  one  was  to  be  admitted  without  a  profession  of 
feith  in  Christ.  Children  were  to  be  publicly  examined  four  times  a 
year.  Every  house  was  to  be  visited  annually  by  a  minister  and  an 
elder.  On  the  Friday  of  each  week  a  sermon  was  preached  in  St. 
iter's,  which  the  citizens  were  to  attend.  The  pastors,  too,  for  their 
own  special  improvement,  met  once  a  week,  when  each  one  took  his 
turn  in  expounding  a  portion  of  Scripture,  after  which  the  others  gave 
their  opinions  upon  the  doctrine  delivered. 

As  an  example  of  Calvin's  own  labours,  we  are  told  that  he  preached 
every  day  during  each  alternate  week  :  twice  a  week  he  gave  lectures 
on  theology  :  ....  at  the  weekly  meetings  for  Scriptural  discussion 
^eld  in  St  Peter's  Church,  delivered  almost  a  complete  lecture. 
}Vhen  it  was  not  his  week  to  preach  he  had  his  books  biou^V  \.o\vvkv 
in  bed,  at  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  dvclaX^d  \.o  ^xv 
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amanuensis.  When  it  was  his  turn  to  mount  the  pulpit,  he  wa 
always  ready  at  the  appointed  hour ;  and  when  he  returned  home 
either  went  to  bed  again,  or  threw  himself  upon  it  in  his  clothes  t 
pursue  his  literary  avocations.  Notwithstanding  these  multiforioii 
pursuits,  he  found  time  to  reply  to  the  numerous  letters  he  lecdfe 
from  all  parts,  on  subjects  connected  with  theology  and  Chuic 
government.  As  a  preacher  our  Reformer  spoke  with  great  delib 
ration,  consequently  it  became  comparatively  easy  to  write  down  mo 
if  not  all  his  discourses.  His  sermons  were  weightier  in  matter  ai 
much  more  orderly  than  Luther's.  His  preaching  was  usually  e 
tempore,  not  without  study  but  without  writing.  This  explains  tl 
frequency  with  which  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit  Dr.  Henry  indei 
tells  us,  on  Calvin's  own  authority,  that  our  Reformer  wrote  twent 
two  sermons  on  the  eighth  psalm,  but  that  they  were  printed  only 
they  could  be  gathered  from  his  mouth.  A  written  sermon  by  Cahri 
therefore,  was  a  rare  exception.  We  may  quote  a  conclusion  too  1 
the  same  writer  regarding  the  length  of  Calvin's  preaching,  name 
"  that  he  rarely  preached  more  than  half  an  hour." 

What  made  Calvin's  work  the  more  arduous  and  trying  was  t 
fact  that  he  had  no  fellow-labourer  he  could  trust,  save  Viret.  1 
other  colleagues  he  describes  as  more  a  hindrance  than  a  help).  S 
he  bore  with  them,  although  they  were  not  attached  to  him,  and  ma 
no  effort  to  secure  their  dismissal,  which  he  could  easily  have  doi 
just  that  there  might  not  appear  to  be  any  want  ef  concord  amc 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  no  stumbling-block  might 
cast  in  the  people's  way.  So  far  as  his  conscience  and  strength  woi 
allow  he  seemed  willing  to  become  all  things  to  all  men  that  he  mi] 
gain  them  to  the  truth.  But  the  time  had  come  for  Viret's  return 
Lausanne,  his  own  field  of  labour,  which  he  did  in  July,  1542,  1 
months  after  Calvin's  return  to  Geneva.  It  must  have  been  w 
sorrow  that  our  Reformer  parted  with  this  attached  fellow-labow 
distinguished  as  he  was  for  his  mild  and  gentle  temper.  As  a  ki 
of  compensating  help  for  this  loss,  Calvin  got  other  two  colleagi 
appointed. 

For  some  five  or  six  years  things  worked  with  comparative  smoc 
ness  in  Geneva,  during  which  the  labours  of  Calvin  and  his  coadjut 
resulted  in  great  moral  and  spiritual  fruit.  Then  the  struggle  1 
renewed  between  him  and  the  Libertines.  In  this  party  there  w 
really  two  classes.  The  one  was  pantheistic  and  struck  at  the  be 
in  a  personal  God ;  the  other  was  less  dangerous,  and  consisted 
those  who  loved  to  dance,  masquerade,  and  play.  For  nine  ye 
did  this  struggle  continue.  Into  the  details  of  it  we  cannot  h 
enter.  Suffice  to  say  it  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  Call 
who  saw  that  the  issue  meant  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel,  or  of 
fidelity  and  licentiousness.  The  trying  scenes  through  which 
passed  in  that  contest  never  perished  from  his  memory.  Seventh 
years  after  he  recalled  01  e  of  them  on  his  death-bed  when  tak 
farewell  of  the  ministers  of  the  city.  This  one  in  particular  he 
described  in  a  letter  to  Viret,  in  which  he  pictures  himself,  on  lean 
his  house  one  day  to  aUexid  iVvt  Co>mc\\  ^Si  tm^ycv%  vcx^  ^3dl  lasun 
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tioaary  crowd  he  saw  near  to  the  Senate-house,  and  exhorting  them 
if  they  had  any  design  of  shedding  blood  to  begin  with  hira.  The 
aowd  instantly  calmed  down.  Passing  into  the  Council,  he  says, 
"  there  fresh  fights  arose,  into  the  midst  of  which  I  threw  myself.  All 
are  of  opinion  that  a  great  and  disgraceful  carnage  was  prevented 
from  taking  place  by  my  interposition."  Regarding  two  of  Calvin's 
opponents  in  this  struggle  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word.  The  one 
was  named  Ameaux,  and  the  other  Perrin.  The  wife  of  Ameaux  had 
adopted  the  grossly  immoral  principle  that  the  communion  of  saints 
would  never  be  perfect  until  all  things  were  common  among  them — 
goods,  lands,  and  body.  She  was  condemned  by  the  Council  to 
suffer  imprisonment  Dyer  affirms  her  husband  had  no  sympathy 
with  her  views,  and  that  he  sought  and  obtained  a  divorce.  But  if 
we  are  to  believe  Dr.  Wylie,  the  man  had  a  different  look.  The  Dr. 
assures  us  that  Madame  Ameaux  learned  her  doctrines  from  her 
husband.  He  also  tells  us,  what  Dyer  omits  to  mention,  that  Ameaux 
was  by  trade  a  maker  of  playing-cards ;  and  that  he  had  a  grudge 
against  Calvin  who  had  injured  his  trade  by  forbidding  card-playing. 
It  is  easy  in  such  circumstances  to  understand  how  he  became  a  bitter 
opponent  of  the  Reformer. 

Perrin,  we  have  seen,  took  a  prominent  part  in  bringing  Calvin 
hack  to  Geneva.  But,  in  the  course  of  years,  he  became  the 
Reformer's  implacable  enemy.  As  Dyer  acknowledges,  the  "  corrupt 
and  deplorable  state "  of  morals  and  manners  among  the  higher 
classes  in  Geneva  was  at  the  root  of  this  alienation.  The  friendship 
of  Calvin  and  Perrin  at  first  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
sufficiently  comprehend  each  other's  principles.  As  they  came  to 
know  each  other  better  this  friendship  ceased.  Perrin  had  been 
raised  to  the  highest  military  position  in  the  little  Republic,  and  for  a 
time  was  very  popular  with  the  people.  Calvin  tried  to  win  him  by 
entreaty,  admonition,  and  threats,  but  all  in  vain.  Perrin  leagued 
himself  with  the  Libertines  to  break  the  power  of  Calvin.  The 
Reformer's  position,  in  consequence,  was  very  different  from  that  of 
Luther,  who  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  prudent  Elector,  and 
laboured  among  a  people  who  understood  and  appreciated  his  heroic 
<laring.  Perrin's  haughty  spirit  Calvin  at  length  resolved  to  subdue. 
The  Captain-General  was  disgraced.  Subsequently  he  was  restored. 
A  reconciliation  was  effected  with  Calvin,  but  it  was  only  in 
appearance.  He  became  again  the  bitter  opponent  of  the  Reformer, 
and  was  so  unprincipled  in  his  conduct,  that  he  fled  at  last  from 
Geneva  to  France. 

But  a  great  sorrow  about  this  time  came  to  Calvin.     His  devoted 
irife,  Idelette  de  Bure,  after  a  protracted  illness,  died  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1549.     This  lady  he  had  married  at  Strasburg.     At  that  time 
iht  was  a  widow  with  several  children.     What  kind  of  a  wife  she 
proved  to  Calvin  will  be  best  learned  from  his  own  words.     Of  this 
marriage  one  son  was  bom,  who  died  shortly  afterwards.     In  connec- 
tion with  the  death  of  this  lady,  Dyer  says  of  our  Reformer  :  "  As 
convenience,  rather  than  affection,  had  prompted  his  marriage,  so  the 
ileath  of  his  partner  does  not  seem  to  have  caused  him  an^  ^xc^^^vn^ 
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grief.     The  letters,  indeed,  in  which  he  announces  the  event  to  his 
friends  contain  the  usual  phrases  of  decent  regret ;  but  his  bereave- 
ment did  not  for  a  moment  divert  him  from  the  ordinary  routine  of 
his  occupations."    These  are  cruel  words.     The  marriage  of  Calvin 
was  certainly  peculiar.     He  got  his  friends,  Farel  and  Bucer,  to 
nominate  ladies,  while  he  exercised  a  veto ;  and  the  lady  he  did 
marry  was  one  proposed  to  him  by  Bucer.     As  this  lady  was  con- 
verted under  his  own  ministry  in  Strasburg  he  could  not  be  a  stranger 
to  her,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  represent,  as  Dyer  does,  that  it  was 
simply  a  marriage  of  convenience,  and  that  he  sought  for  a  nuise 
rather  than  a  wife.     But  the  most  unkind  and  cutting  remarks  of 
Dyer  are  :  "  The  death  of  his  partner  does  not  seem  to  have  caused 
him  any  excessive  grief,"  and  his  letters  *^  contain  the  usual  phrases 
of  decent  regret."    The  first  of  these  statements  suggests  the  thought, 
most  ungenerous  and  unkind  surely,  that  Calvin  had  hardly  learned 
in  the  course  of  his  married  life  to  appreciate  and  love  his  wife. 
And  the  second  casts  doubt  upon  his  sincerity  in  the  expression  he 
has  given  of  his  sorrow  in  letters  to  his  friends,  as  if  he  had  decked 
himself  out  in  the  hypocritical  guise  of  feigned  sorrow.     The  worst 
enemy  of  Calvin  could  hardly  be  more  uncharitable.     If  ever  one  is 
inclined  to  deal  tenderly  with  an  opponent's  memory,  it  is  in  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  bereavement.     But  Dyer  could  not  permit  such  an 
occasion  to  pass  without  attempting  to  cast  reproach  on  the  name  of 
the  Reformer.     Treatment  of  this  description  is  beneath  the  dignity 
of  any  man  professing  impartially  to  record  the  facts  of  history,  and 
lays  him  open  to  the  charge  of  suffering  his  prejudice  to  get  the 
better  of  his  judgment,  candour,  and  good  taste.     We  are  persuaded 
the  facts  do  not  warrant  this  writer's  severe  reflections,  and  feel  con- 
vinced that  candid  minds,  however  much  they  may  differ  from  Calvin 
in  some  of  his  views  and  methods  of  work,  will  cordially  accept  with- 
out question  the  expression  of  his  sorrow  and  loss  at  this  season. 
His  words,  writing  to  Viret,  under  date  of  7th  April,  two  days  after 
his  wife's  death,  are  :  "  Although  the  death  of  my  wife  has  been 
exceedingly  painful  to  me,  yet  I  subdue  my  grief  as  well  as  I  can. 
Friends,  also,  are  earnest  in  their  duty  to  me.     It  might  be  wished, 
indeed,  that  they  could  profit  me  and  themselves  more ;  yet  one  can 
scarcely  say  how  much  I  am  supported  by  their  attentions.     But  you 
know  well  enough  how  tender,  or  rather  soft,  my  mind  is.     Had  not 
a  powerful  self-control,  therefore,  been  vouchsafed  to  me,  I  could  not 
have  borne  up  so  long.     And  truly  mine  is  no  common  source  of 
grief.     I  have  been  bereaved  of  the  best  companion  of  my  life,  of  one 
who,  had  it  been  so  ordered,  would  not  only  have  been  the  willing 
sharer  of  my  indigence,  but  even  of  my  death.     During  her  life  she 
was  the  faithful  helper  of  my  ministry.     From  her  I  never  experi* 
enced  the  slightest  hindrance.     She  was  never  burdensome  to  me 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  her  illness."     These  are  the  words 
.  which   Dyer  has   ventured  to  call  **  the   usual  phrases    of  decent 
regret."      If  that   language  will    bear  no   other    description  than 
"  decent  regret,"  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  writer 
would  consider  a  genuine  expression  of  deep  sorrow.     Moreover,  if 
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Calvin's  grief  was  so  light  a  thing  as  Dyer  would  insinuate,  we  hardly 
think  the  Reformer  would  need  to  do  what  he  could  from  being  over- 
whelmed with  it  Yet,  writing  to  Farel  and  Viret,  he  speaks  in  that 
way.  ^  Is  it  not,  then,  unkind  in  the  highest  degree  of  any  writer  to 
rob,  if  he  can,  a  man's  memory  of  both  affection  and  feeling  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  bereavement  ?  Manifestly,  this  critic  is  one  of 
those  people  who  are  uncharitable  enough  to  insinuate  that  there  is 
little  grief  where  there  are  fe>v  outward  demonstrations  of  sorrow.  But 
observation  teaches  us  that,  as  a  rule,  those  who  are  most  demonstra- 
tive in  their  grief  in  a  time  of  bereavement  are  usually  those  who  get 
easiest  over  their  sorrow.  Whereas,  the  silent  mourner  sorrows 
deeper  and  longer.  Judging  from  what  the  above  writer  has  penned 
on  this  subject,  it  is  nothing  to  him  that  Calvin  has  told  us  he 
exercised  "  a  powerful  self-control "  over  himself.  The  Reformer  is 
condemned  because  he  did  not  become  unfit  for  his  public  work. 
Phis  conduct  is  further  cynically  ascribed  to  "  either  the  coldness  of 
[lis  temperament  or  the  sustaining  power  of  his  religion."  Of  course, 
X  is  meant  we  should  ascribe  it  to  the  former ;  but  we  prefer  ascrib- 
ing it  to  the  latter,  and  deem  this  just  to  his  memory.  How  differ- 
ently Viret  judged  Calvin,  as  quoted  by  Dyer  himself :  "  I  admire  the 
strength  of  that  Holy  Spirit  which  works  within  you,  manifesting  itself 
Tuly  worthy  of  the  name  of  Comforter.  Should  I  not  acknowledge 
ts  power  in  you,  who,  though  you  bear  so  stoutly  the  bitterest  and 
most  touching  of  all  domestic  afflictions,  are  accustomed  to  feel  the 
misfortunes  of  others  as  if  they  were  your  own.  Believe  me,  this  is 
10  common  virtue,  and  no  ordinaty  proof  of  God*s  mercy  toward 
fo\JL  .  .  .  And  this,  too,  at  the  very  time  when  the  recentness  of 
^our  grief  must  have  torn  and  prostrated  you."  These  words,  you 
will  observe,  not  only  recognise  in  the  most  generous  manner  the 
depth  of  Calvin's  grief,  as  well  as  the  grace  which  sustained  and 
enabled  him  to  control  himself,  but  the  sympathetic  nature  of  the 
Reformer  for  others  in  suffering.  This  hardly  accords  with  the  cold 
jnfeeling  picture  which  some  incline  to  give  of  him. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Calvin's  wife  there  appeared  at  the 
gates  of  Geneva  some  eight  French  gentlemen,  who  had  come,  driven 
by  persecution  from  the  soil  of  France,  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the 
ittle  Republic.  Among  these  was  Theodore  Beza,  whose  name  was 
low  to  be  intimately  and  honourably  associated  with  Geneva.  Beza 
fvas  ten  years  younger  than  Calvin.  They  had  met  at  Bourges  ;  but 
:he  difference  in  their  ages  at  that  time  naturally  prevented  much 
intimacy.  Beza  was  of  noble  birth,  received  a  splendid  education, 
was  handsome  in  person,  became  distinguished  in  literary  accomplish- 
ments, was  courageous  and  eloquent  in  speech,  and  generally 
possessed  fine  talents.  In  his  early  days  there  were  no  signs  of  that 
ianctity  of  character  to  which  he  afterwards  attained.  Indeed,  at  the 
ige  of  twenty,  he  was  known  as  the  writer  of  witty  and  elegant,  but 
indecent  verses,  the  publication  of  which  in  1548  caused  him  many 
fitter  regrets  in  after  life.  But  God  touched  his  heart  in  connection  j 
Rrith  a  severe  illness  the  very  year  of  this  publication,  and  he  became 
1  new  man,  to  be  henceforth  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel 
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In  the  conversion  of  Beza,  we  have  another  of  noble  parts  ad< 
the  list  of  those  rescued  from  the  darkness  of  Romanism  and  b 
into  the  clear  shining  light  of  Christianity,  to  be  a  living  witc 
the  Saviour's  power  and  grace. 

When  this  little  company  of  exiles  was  presented  to  Cal' 
recognised  in  Beza  an  acquaintance  of  earlier  days.  As  soon 
party  obtained  leave  from  the  Council  to  remain  in  Geneva, 
spared  no  effort  to  secure  Beza  for  the  work  of  God  in  Switzi 
and  in  this  he  was  completely  successful  This  new  Christian 
whom  God  in  His  all-wise  providence  sent  to  him  must  have  1 
great  comfort  to  our  Reformer,  especially  as  he  appeared  so  soc 
the  death  of  the  Reformer's  wife.  Thus  does  God  graciously  i 
the  grief  of  His  people.  "  He  stayeth  His  rough  wind  in  the 
His  east  wind."  Within  six  months  of  his  arrival  in  Geneva 
was  appointed  to  a  Greek  professorship  in  Lausanne,  greatly  tl 
the  influence  of  Calvin.  The  lectures  he  delivered  here  on  Latin, 
and  Hebrew,  were  attended  by  students  from  Scotland,  Franc 
Germany.  Writing  to  Bullinger  from  this  field  of  labour,  Beza 
"  The  Lord  has  shown  me  this,  in  the  first  place — for  which  m; 
able  to  make  my  boast  in  Him  continually — that  I  must  prel 
Cross  to  my  country,  and  to  all  changes  of  fortune.  In  th 
place,  I  have  received  the  friendship  of  Calvin,  Viret,  Musculo 
Haller.  Kind  Heaven !  The  friendship  of  such  men.  y^ 
think  that  these  are  my  friends,  so  far  from  feeling  any  inconve 
in  exile,  I  may  adopt  the  saying  of  Themistodes,  '  I  had  bet 
had  I  not  become  an  exile.*"  It  was  from  1552,  however,  tha 
became  closely  connected  with  Geneva,  and,  as  one  has  said 
right  hand  of  Calvin,"  so  that  at  the  Reformer's  death,  nor 
deemed  worthier  ot  taking  his  place  than  Theodore  Beza. 


WANDERINGS  IN  APOSTOLIC  AND  REFORMAT! 

LANDS. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  those  lands  first  favoured  with  th 
of  Christianity  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ  are  now,  almost  withe 
ception,  in  a  state  of  heathenism.  Palestine,  which  may  iw 
designated  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith,  has  long  been 
Mahomedan  sway  and  its  destinies  shared  between  the  Turk  a 
Arab.  Antioch,  long  a  flourishing  city,  and  where  the  disciple 
flrst  called  Christians,  is  now  in  ruins.  The  extensive  couc 
Macedonia,  with  its  populous  cities  of  Philippi,  Amphipolis, 
and  others,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  lawless  tribes,  a  plague-s 
the  centre  of  Europe.  Lesser-Asia,  once  so  famous  with  its  '* 
churches,"  and  its  Christianized  provinces  of  Lycaonia  and  G 
may  now  be  designated  a  wilderness  in  respect  of  Christianity, 
record  of  what  it  was  wiW  lemaitv  Cot  ever  on  the  page  of 
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Story,  but  only  in  melancholy  contrast  with  its  present  condition. 
tea  the  sites  of  cities  in  which  the  Gospel  was  preached  by 
postolic  lips  can  now  scarcely  be  traced.  Nor,  turning  westward, 
)  we  find  the  moral  scenery  improved.  The  Greeks  figured  in 
ur,  in  science,  and  song,  and  possessed  the  Scriptures  for  ages  prior 
the  Christian  era,  and  subsequently  many  Christian  churches  were 
anted  in  their  territories.  But  as  a  nation  they  were  a  godless 
ople.  The  apostle  Paul  summed  up  their  character,  denounced 
eir  superstition,  and  preached  unto  them  the  true  God  from  Mars- 
U,  in  the  heart  of  their  capital.  Grieved  at  the  idolatry  and  vanity 
a  place  so  famed  for  wisdom,  he  departed  to  Corinth,  where  he 
ii^led  for  a  time  amidst  rage  and  blasphemy.  Except  in  the  pro- 
ice  of  Achaia,  of  which  Corinth  was  the  capital,  the  Christian 
lurch  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  acquired  a  firm  footing  in  the 
igdom  of  Greece.  Its  present  condition  will  come  under  review 
future  stages  of  our  journey. 

These  remarks  touching  what  may  be  called  the  mainland  of 
ntral  Europe  are  equally  applicable  to  the  adjacent  islands.  In 
i  islands  of  Crete,  Chios,  Miletus,  Mitylene,  Patmos,  &c., 
iristianity  is  almost  unknown.  At  an  early  period  they  were  highly 
oured  in  having  Gospel  churches,  but  they  refused  to  retain  the 
owledge  of  God,  and  in  righteous  retribution  they  have  been  long 
t  to  reap  the  fruits  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  oppression. 
In  drawing  this  sad  picture  of  what  may  emphatically  be  called 
arly  Christian  lands,''  the  field  of  modem  missionary  enterprise 
nes  prominently  into  view.  During  the  present  century  much  work 
Immense,  we  should  say — has  been  done  in  circulating  the  Scrip- 
es  and  preaching  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands.  The  leaders  in  this 
ble  work  have  been  directed  chiefly  into  new  fields — India,  Africa, 
ina,  and  Japan.  This,  though  a  human  arrangement,  points,  we 
nk,  with  singular  clearness,  to  the  hand  of  a  Divine  Providence, 
e  Jews  rejected  the  Saviour,  hence  his  apostles  turned  to  the 
ntiies.  In  like  manner  the  early  Christian  churches  we  have 
licated  despised  and  corrupted  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  they  are 
Taring  the  consequences  of  it  to  this  day. 

These  introductory  remarks  are  chiefly  intended  for  clearing  the 
y  in  order  to  resume  our  *'  Wanderings."  We  invite  the  readers 
our  periodical  to  accompany  us  ;  we  promise  them  the  reality  as 
arly  as  may  be  in  imagination ;  and  also  an  insurance  ticket  at  a 
all  premium  against  all  risks,  fatigue,  or  expense,  by  sea  or  by 
Id. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  loth  April,  we  arrived  at  the  beautifully 
iated,  and  fashionable  little  town  of  Aix-les-Bains,  in  the  province 
Chambery.  This  town  is  a  favourite  resort  to  invalids  suffering 
m  rheumatism  on  account  of  its  sulphuric  waters  and  baths,  and 
many  others  as  well  who  are  in  no  particular  need  of  its  medicinal 
vantages.  We  had  been  travelling  during  the  night  from  Paris, 
ne  four  hundred  miles,  and  were  as  much  in  want  of  rest  as  of  a 
ling  sulphuric  plunge.  Dispensing  with  both,  we  found  the 
)erior  comforts  of  Madame   Durieux's   Hotel  ChaleaU)  ^Ltvd  \t& 
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charming  surroundings — an  ample  equivalent.     We  have  frequently 
experienced  how  oblivious  to  fatigue  one  becomes  when  surrounded 
with  objects  of  interest     At  Aix-les-Bains,  as  in  other  stages  of  our 
journey,  our  expectations  of  the  novel  and  wonderful  were  more  than 
realized.     However  fanciful,   it  almost  seemed  that  some  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  had  arranged  their  movements  for  our 
special  gratification.     Here,  as  in  other  cities,  we  found  ourselves  un- 
expectedly in  the  presence  of  royalty.    We  had  forgotten  for  the 
moment  that  the  most  exalted  lady  in  Europe,  or  anywhere  else,  had 
taken  lodgings  in  this  little  French  town.     The  writer,  while  engaged 
with  Madame  Durieux,  in  being  shewn  the  beautiful  situation  of  her 
own  Chateau,  remarked :  "  I  think  you  have  our  Queen  here  just 
now."    **  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply,  ^  and  that  is  the  house  across  the 
garden."    In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Her  Majesty  and  the  Princess  Beatrice  drive  along  in  an  open 
carriage,  perfectly  safe  without  a  guard,  unencumbered  with  retinue, 
plainly  dressed,  but  in  our  eyes  every  inch  a  queen.     Of  course,  we 
made  our  obeisance,  and  received  a  most  gracious  bow  in  return. 

The  incident  just  narrated  we  may  call  number  o/ie  of  its  kind. 
We  arrived  at  Constantinople  on  a  Friday  morning,  the  only  day  of 
the  week  the  Sultan  is  to  be  seen  in  public,  and  we  had  the  pleasure, 
from  the  midst  of  many  thousands,  of  seeing  him  closely  in  driving 
to  his  Mosque.  In  the  afternoon  we  joined  the  galaxy  of  Stamboul 
on  the  sweet  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn,  and  there  the  Queen  of 
Norway,  with  her  suite,  mingled  in  the  fashionable  crowd.  King 
George  of  Greece  visits  Corfu  once  a  year,  and  worships  in 
the  Royal  chapel  there.  Our  steamer  arrived  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  "  annual  day,"  and  we  saw  the  Royal  family  in  church, 
as  pretty  a  sight  as  Greece  ever  presented  in  the  days  of  her 
military  or  classic  glory.  At  Naples,  gorgeous  preparations  were 
in  course  for  the  reception  of  Humbert,  King  of  Italy.  He  was  to 
inaugurate  the  opening  of  the  new  city  waterworks.  The  ceremony 
took  place,  and  it  was  our  own  fault  we  did  not  see  His  Majesty  by 
leaving  on  the  previous  day. 

Quitting  Aix-les-Bains,  we  ascended  the  heights  of  Savoy,  reached 
Modane,  the  frontier  town,  passed  through  the  far-famed  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel,  which  we  had  done  nearly  ten  years  before,  and  descending 
the  vine-clad  slopes  of  Piedmont,  we  arrived  at  Turin,  her  ancient 
capital,  in  the  evening.  This  season  (1885)  has  not  been  a  prosperous 
one  for  Italy ;  it  has  been  unfavourable  to  her  vine  districts,  and 
almost  ruinous  to  her  silk  produce.  On  leaving  the  east  winds  of 
our  own  exposed  island,  we  expected  to  make  an  early  summer 
under  an  Italian  sky.  In  this  we  were  disappointed.  On  crossing 
Mont  Cenis,  we  were  presented  with  snow  on  every  side,  sleet  and 
rain  fell  continuously,  with  shivering  winds  sufficient  to  pierce  the 
hide  of  a  buffalo. 

Travellers  from  the  French  side  have  their  baggage  searched  at 
Turin.  At  some  places  this  is  almost  a  perfunctory  operation,  here 
it  was  the  reverse.  A  thorough  search  was  made ;  a  demand,  though 
not  complied  with,  for  dul^  ow  c^T\.a\Tv  ^;jXabks  in  our  possessioD,and  in 
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the  extraordinary  crowd,  confusion,  and  babel  of  tongues  it  required 
some  tact  to  escape  quarantine.  We  had  only  twenty  minutes  to 
secure  the  Milan  train,  and  some  of  our  fellow  travellers,  to  whom 
this  hurry-scurry  was  a  novelty,  lost  it  and  were  detained  for  the 
night.  The  train  to  Milan  crosses  a  large  portion  of  the  Tuscan 
plains,  the  countr}-  there  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  crops  seemed 
abimdant,  but  a  gushing  rain  continued  the  whole  way. 

This  part  of  Italy,  with  its  cities,  have  already  been  described  in 
our  pages,  and  a  few  touches  as  we  pass  along  must  here  suffice. 
Having  done  the  usual  sights  in  Milan  we  proceeded  to  Venice,  the 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  and  found  the  city  of  islands  still  resting  on 
her  piles.  From  whatever  point  Venice  is  looked  at,  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced unique.  The  second  visit  to  such  a  place  is  the  best,  and 
we  felt  it  so.  We  left  the  rain  behind,  and  however  watery  the  place 
the  weather  was  grand.  Her  principal  canal  is  unequalled — bridged, 
and  boated,  lined  with  palaces,  public  buildings,  and  hotels  of  great 
extent — endless  indeed,  yet  communicating  freely  with  the  whole  city 
by  transverse  roads  of  water.  Venice  is  rich  in  merchandize,  her 
palaces  are  really  sights,  and  the  whole  scenery  of  the  city  unrivalled. 
So  far  as  religion  is  concerned  it  is  thoroughly  popish,  and  other- 
wise it  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  godless  place. 

Though  we  had  travelled  in  the  Continent  several  times,  Venice  had 
been  our  terminus  in  this  part  of  the  east.  We  were  now  to  enter  on  a 
new  and  unknown  path,  encounter  new  scenes,  tongues,  and  customs, 
and  with  all  the  modern  facilities  for  travelling,  and  they  are  many^ 
circumstances  readily  arise  demanding  care,  decision,  courtesy,  and 
tact  on  the  part  of  the  traveller. 

Trieste,  is  the  principal  seaport  of  Austria,  and  has  a  population 
of  about  110,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  north-east  extremity  of  the 
Adriatic,  has  an  old  and  new  town,  the  former  on  a  mountain  slope, 
the  latter  on  a  plain  facing  the  bay  or  harbour.  Being  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Austrian  Lloyds  Steam  Packet  Co.,  which  owns  up- 
wards of  eighty  steamers,  it  has  spacious  harbours,  and  affords  liberal 
accommodation  for  ships  of  all  nations.  It  is  a  lively  and  wealthy 
commercial  town ;  has  perhaps  the  most  mixed  population  of  any 
town  on  the  continent ;  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  being 
Sclavonians,  and  the  seamen  and  fishermen,  chiefly  Dalmatians.  The 
variety  of  costumes,  complexions,  and  languages,  are  corresponding 
and  as  confounding,  and  consequently  a  stranger  is  not  without  diffi- 
culty in  threading  his  way  in  this  maze  of  nationalities.  English  is 
spoken  only  to  a  small  extent.  In  groping  our  way  to  a  certain  part 
of  the  city  we  observed  on  a  signboard,  "  George  Rodger,  ship- 
broker."  Believing  we  had  discovered  a  real  Scotchman,  we  entered 
the  premises  and  found  the  principal.  He  was  extremely  amused, 
and  as  courteous.  He  spoke  Italian  and  French  but  "  very  little 
English."  Though  not  a  Scotchman  he  believed  his  grandfather 
was,  was  glad  to  see  us,  and  most  kindly  gave  the  information  we 
desired. 

The  traveller  has  a  choice  of  roads  between  Venice  and  Trieste.     . 
There  is  steamboat  conveyance  three  times  a  week,  and  laxVwgc^  \.Vv\^^  4 
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times  a  day.     Having  a  long  sea  voyage  in  prospect,  we  preferred  a 
seven  hours'  journey  by  rail  to  steaming  the  gulf.     Lieaving  Venice 
in  the  early  auftemoon  we  had  sunshine  three-fourths  of  the  way,  and 
although  the  country  might  be  called  tame,  it  was  to  us  new  and 
interesting.      Long  districts  were  almost  a  dead  level,  and  well 
watered  after  the  fashion  of  the  Netherlands.     Grain-crops  and  fruit 
were  abundant,  the  country  gave  evidence  of  industry,  and  every 
little  village  had  its  old-fashioned  barn-looking  church  and  belfty. 
The  sweep  round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  is  necessarily  a  wiae  one, 
the  shore  is  broken  with  inlets,  and  fishings  of  some  kind  seemed  an 
important  item  in  the  industries  of  the  people.     At  several  points  we 
closely  approached  the  mountains  which  were  partially  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  temperature  gave  us  a  practical  lesson  that  Italy  does 
not  always  rejoice  under  blue  skies  and  sunshine.     As  the  railway 
was  evidently  constructed  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  people,  we 
had  abundant  opportunities  of  studying  character  and  costume  by 
the  perpetual  changes  among  our  fellow  passengers.     That,  we  felt  to 
be  a  sort  of  luxury.     Now  and  again  we  were  able  to  exchange 
civilities,  which  shortened  the  distance  and  caused  the  hours  to  pass 
cheerily  away.     Manners^  says  an  eminent  statesman,  is  the  best 
diplomacy  in  the  world.    We  had  long  discovered  that  courtesy  wields 
an  equal  power  in  social  life.     ''  Be  courteous,"  even  in  trifles,  and  it 
is  sure  to  be  repaid  with  interest. 

1  ravellers  on  the  continent  frequently  complain  of  railway  rales 
and  custom-house  regulations.  In  passing  out  of  one  country  into 
another  arrangements  are  necessary,  altogether  unknown  at  home. 
These  are  felt  all  the  more  if  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  place. 
A  little  inconvenience  may  arise,  but  is  easily  overcome.  Have  a 
few  francs  at  hand,  and  they  will  speak  the  language  of  any  natioiL 
This  same  evening  we  had  to  cross  the  Italian  frontier  into  Austria. 
Murray  warned  us  that  at  Cormons  our  baggage  would  be  searched, 
and  our  old  experience  at  Bodenbach  in  Germany  reminded  us  that 
Austria  was  rigid  in  matters  of  taxatioiL  On  reaching  this  station 
the  night  was  disagreeably  dark,  every  piece  of  baggage  had  to  be 
turned  out,  the  train  was  a  heavy  one,  and  the  scramble  and  screeching 
among  the  passengers  was  something  dreadful.  But  the  sum  of  it 
was  noise.  We  unstrapped  and  unlocked  at  once,  our  word  was 
taken  that  we  had  nothing  contraband^  and  a  half  franc  to  a  porter  to 
see  our  packages  replaced  ended  the  matter.  After  all,  we  learned 
there  had  been  smuggling  in  our  own  compartment,  and  much 
merriment  followed  on  the  non-discovery.  Another  couple  of  hours 
brought  into  view  the  glimmering  lights  of  the  ancient  Dalmatian 
city  of  Trieste. 

Our  curiosity  was  aroused  by  what  we  had  heard  of  this  place. 
An  idea  that  we  had  landed  among  barbarians  threatened  to  get 
uppermost.  The  terminus  was  crowded,  and  everything  seemed 
in  utter  confusion.  Although  past  ten  o'clock  we  allowed  the 
scramblers  to  be  first  served  ;  and  while  looking  on  a  commissiondtt 
asked  "  What  hotel,  sir  ?  "  That  is  a  common  inquiry  in  such  » 
p\3iCQ  and  should  be  answeied  mxVv  caca\.\oiu    On  questioning  hiiOy 
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we  found  he  represented  our  hotel,  shewed  the  usual  badge  of 
authority,  and  at  once  took  charge  of  ourselves  and  baggage.  In  a 
brief  space  we  were  within  the  H6tel  de  la  Ville,  as  elegant  and  com- 
fortable a  house  as  we  had  found  in  the  best  Italian  cities. 

The  day  following  looked  well  from  within,  the  sun  was  strong 
and  the  sky  unclouded,  and  the  waters  of  the  spacious  open  harbour 
and  wide-spread  gulf,  were  still.  Having  nearly  two  days  at  our 
disposal  we  reckoned  on  passing  the  time  pleasantly  though  the  sights 
of  Trieste  are  but  scanty.  The  morning  sunshine,  however,  proved 
delusive,  the  sun  was  scorchingly  hot,  but  the  bora,  or  north  winds 
were  due  and  arrived  in  full  fury.  We  had  once  experienced  a 
sirocco  gale,  a  south  wind,  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  even  sailors 
think  bad  enough.  Here  the  northern  blasts  concentrate  their 
power,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  terrific.  There  was  no  facing  it, 
nor  escaping  it.  Unwilling  to  be  beat  with  wind  on  land  we  struggled 
to  a  high  part  of  the  town  where  stands  the  Castle  or  Citadel,  the 
Cathedral,  and  other  public  buildings,  and  were  fain  for  once  to  take 
shelter  among  Romish  worshipper?.  The  return  was  worse,  and  with 
difficulty  we  avoided  being  carried  off  the  street.  The  bora  makes 
its  periodical  visits  to  Trieste.  It  is  damaging  to  property  and  greatly 
paralyzes  business.  The  day  following  was  nothing  better.  As  a 
certain  writer  puts  it,  **  the  wind  blew  as  if  it  would  have  blawn  its 
last,"  accompanied  with  lashing  rain.  To  walk  the  streets  was  impos- 
sible, and  the  only  alternative  was  within  doors  and  to  muse  on  the 
happy  state  of  things  for  going  to  sea  ! 

On  the  chart  a  sail  down  the  Adriatic  looks  quite  a  holiday  enter- 
tainment. We  confess  to  a  miscalculation  here,  for  between  Trieste 
and  the  Mediterranean  means  a  voyage  of  seven  hundred  miles,  and 
consequently  a  trip  of  nearly  three  days'  duration.  Despite  all  this 
our  berths  were  secured  in  the  Castore,  a  superior  steamer,  and  we 
were  required  to  be  on  board  by  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It 
was  some  consolation  to  see  we  were  not  to  be  alone.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  poured  on  board,  passengers  and  the  r  friends,  and  on 
clearing  the  decks  about  a  hundred  remained  to  face  the  storm. 
As  is  generally  the  case,  there  were  some  painful  parting  scenes. 
Though  entire  strangers,  they  shared  in  our  sympathies. 

On  clearing  the  harbour,  to  our  surprise  an  J  delight,  we  left  the 
wind  and  storm  behind.     A  perfect  calm  ensued,  the  sun  was  brilliant, 
the  azure  sea  was  smooth,  and  seemed  almost  smiling,  the  passengers 
looked  as  pleased  on  each  other,  and  every  unpleasant  feeling  was 
cleared  away  before  we  had  finished  what  may  be  called  a  table-d'hdte, 
at  sea.     We  had  six  days  of  it.     A  more  pleasant  voyage,  or  agree- 
able companions  could  not  have  been,  and  at  its  termination  one  of 
the  officers  assured  the  writer  that  we  **  might  sail  with  him  for  the 
next  ten  years  and  not  get  the  like."    Although  we  had  been  roughly 
handled  at  Trieste,  so  far  as  the  elements  were  concerned,  we  looked 
back  on  it  as  the  main  point  of  departure.     Historically,  its  origin  as 
31  city  is  uncertain.     The  existing  national  names,  arrangements,  and 
houndaries,   are  comparatively  modem.      That  it  was  mlVvm  iVv^    i 
^aent  lUyricum  there  is  no  doubt ;   that  Paul  may  \vavt  ^x^aiOcift,^  ' 
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there  is  admissible.  Referring,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to 
what  he  had  done  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  he  sums  up  with  exul- 
tation :  "So  that  from  Jerusalem,  and  round  about  unto  Illyricum, 
I  have  fully  preached  the  gospel  of  Christ." 

A  sea  voyage,  in  our  experience,  is  not  an  instructive  branch  of 
travelling.  Even  in  Adria  half  a  day  would  pass  and  shew  nothing 
but  the  hazy  tops  of  distant  mountains.  The  chief  engineer  of  the 
Casiore  (Mr.  Wood),  a  most  intelligent  and  agreeable  Scotchman, 
supplied  us  with  interesting  books  from  his  own  library,  gave  us  the 
names  and  history  of  every  mountain  and  island  as  we  passed  them, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  for  our  enjoyment.  He  had  served  the 
Austrian  Lloyds  Co.,  for  over  thirty  years,  yet  cherished  a  deep 
affection  for  the  old  country,  and  greatly  enjoyed  a  repetition  <rf 
stories  he  had  heard  in  his  youth.  Still,  we  did  not  go  to  sea  to 
read,  far  less  to  study  history,  and  the  perpetual  stir  among  the  pas- 
sengers and  the  amusing  movements  of  the  sea-fowl  destroyed  a  taste 
for  everything,  except  hours  of  idleness. 

For  many  miles  the  Dalmatian  and  Albanian  coasts  are  moun- 
tainous and  barren  in  the  extreme.  Small  villages  are  planted  in  the 
sheltered  bays,  where  a  miserable  population  subsists  by  fishing. 
Bare  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea  and  so  far  as  could  be 
seen  afforded  nothing  for  man  or  beast.  Beyond  these  fertility 
begins,  flocks  and  herds  in  some  parts  are  abundant,  and,  as  in  other 
homes  of  the  barbarian,  they  are  almost  the  sole  industry  of  the 
country.  Among  these  mountains  the  Albanians  and  other  wild  races 
have  their  head  quarters.  They  hang  on  the  frontiers  of  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  like  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  when  they  hear  of  war  they 
must  fight  with  some  one.  Byron  knew  their  character  well  and 
summed  it  up  as  follows : — The  Albanese  struck  me  by  their  likeness 
to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  Their  costumes  and  habits  much 
the  same.  No  nation  are  so  detested  and  dreaded  by  their  neigh- 
bours ;  the  Greeks  hardly  regard  them  as  Christians,  or  the  Turks  as 
Moslems  ;  their  habits  are  predatory — and  all  are  armed  : — 

**  Land  of  Albania  !  Where  Alexander  rose, 
Theme  of  the  Young,  and  beacon  of  the  Wise, 
And  he  his  namesake,  whose  oft-baffled  foes 
Shrunk  from  his  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprize  : 

**  Land  of  Albania  !  let  me  bend  mine  eyes 
On  thee,  thou  rugcjed  nurse  of  savage  men  I 
The  cross  descends,  thy  minarets  arise, 
And  the  pale  crescent  sparkles  in  the  glen, 
Through  many  a  cypress  grove  within  each  city's  keiu" 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  a  better  state  of  matters  in 
Greece,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  learning,  civilization,  and  patriotism 
of  that  country  in  ancient  times  have  passed  away,  and  it  now  holds 
an  insignificant  place  among  the  nations.  Much  of  earth's  riches 
are  within  its  borders,  some  of  its  provinces  and  islands  are  im- 
mensely fertile,  and  many  oi  ils  metcYvaxv\."&  ^xe  princes,  but  it  lacks  the 
oral  and  cementing  powei  oi  a  pMi^  OxmNXaxCxVj  ^\vv^  ^wfl^cX^^^a 
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z  Strength  of  a  kingdom.  So  weak  is  its  government,  and  so 
etched  its  social  condition,  that  a  traveller,  without  an  escort 
nnot  venture  a  couple  of  miles  outside  its  capital. 
Before  entering  on  Grecian  territory  it  may  be  interesting  to  note, 
iefly,  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  its  history.  For  three  hundred 
ars  preceding  the  times  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Greece  exhibited, 
a  high  degree,  the  virtues  of  social  and  political  existence.  During 
e  two  centuries  that  followed,  the  energy  produced  by  rivalry  with 
ighbouring  states,  died  away,  and  her  independence,  which 
is  everything,  fell  under  the  control  of  the  Macedonian  kings, 
le  rapidity  with  which  her  power  decayed  was  remarkable,  and  a 
ntury  and  half  before  the  Christian  era  witnessed  the  last  struggle 
Grecian  freedom  against  the  mightier  power  of  Rome.  Reduced 
the  condition  of  a  province,  Greece  was  compelled  to  follow  in 
c  wake  of  her  conqueror ;  the  country  became  the  theatre  of  his 
ntests,  and  of  civil  wars,  and  from  the  desolations  of  her  cities, 
d  depopulation  of  her  territories  that  followed,  she  has  never 
covered.  Subsequently,  the  country  was  deluged  with  streams  of 
lavonians,  Albanians,  and  other  invaders  from  the  north,  and  these 
ien  races  have  left  traces  of  their  character,  in  the  language  and 
ood  of  the  Greek  nation. 

When  the  Roman  world  was  divided  by  Constantine,  Greece 
11  to  the  lot  of*  the  eastern  Empire.  During  subsequent  wars  and 
usades  the  tables  were  turned,  and  her  northern  provinces  shared 
Qong  the  noble  adventurers  from  western  Europe.  Amidst  those 
langes,  Athens  acquired  a  prominent  position,  adopted  the  feudal 
stem  in  a  high  degree,  gave  rise  to  many  of  those  titles  which  have 
ng  been  fashionable  in  Britain,  but,  owing  to  the  discordant 
ements  at  work,  the  whole  of  Greece  fell  under  the  Ottoman  sway 
)out  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  state  of  matters 
)ntinued  till  the  year  1769,  when,  at  the  instigation  of  Russia, 
rreece  made  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Ottoman  yoke.  The 
ibellion,  however,  was  suppressed,  and  a  terrible  chastisement 
)llowed  on  the  heads  of  the  unhappy  rebels. 

Notwithstanding  this  unsuccessful  attempt  to  regain  their  freedom, 
le  embers  of  Greek  patriotism  still  smouldered  in  the  hearts  of  her 
obles.  They  struggled  hard  by  their  writings  to  preserve  the  love 
f  country  among  their  countrymen,  and  a  spirit  of  determination  to 
2gain  their  national  independence.  In  this  way  Greece  was  kept  in 
eadiness  for  revolt,  and  the  hour  of  her  opportunity  came  in  182 1. 
"he  sultan  having  got  into  trouble  with  his  powerful  vassal  Ali  Pasha 
f  Joannina,  the  attention  of  his  government  was  drawn  for  a  time 
rom  the  affairs  of  Greece,  her  statesmen  and  chiefs  seized  the 
pportunity,  struck  the  blow,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  their 
lesire  was  achieved — Greece  was  free.  It  was  easier  for  the 
ireeks,  however,  to  throw  off  their  taskmasters  than  to  secure  a  wise 
sader  and  permanent  government.  There  was  unity  among  them- 
elves,  but  they  had  the  "great  powers  "to  consult.  The  mutual 
ealousies  of  France,  Russia,  and  Britain  formed  the  maitv  dv^cMlt^. 
Hiis  country  had  nothing  to  gain  or  lose  in  territory,  we  ie;\o\ce^  m 
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Greece  asserting  her  freedom,  and  our  sincerity  was  evidenced  by 
ceding  to  her  the  rich  Ionian  islands  on  her  selecting  for  soveragp, 
George,  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark. 

Our  limits  forbid  even  a  brief  outline  of  the  people  of  Greece,  tbek 
nationalities,  customs,  or  beliefs.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  ood- 
posed  of  various  races,  among  whom  Albanians  and  Wallachians  pre- 
dominate. Their  history  is  lost,  and  a  writer  remarks  that  a  hunted 
years  ago  very  few  of  them  could  tell  who  their  grandfather  wik 
Since  then  they  have  become  more  consolidated,  family  lineage  ii 
again  getting  to  the  surface,  and  with  a  purer  Protestantism,  and  im- 
proved education,  these  tribal  distinctions  would  gradually  disappear. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  upper  classes  manifest  superior  qualities  bodi 
as  patriots  and  men  of  business,  but  their  political  system  of  univeisil 
suffrage,  unqualified  by  education,  has  a  debasing  effect  on  the  masi 
of  the  people,  and  many  of  themselves  admit,  and  complain,  that  the 
moral  character  of  the  nation  stands  at  a  lower  level  than  it  was 
under  the  Turkish  despotic  rule.  These  points  may  be  more  paitica- 
larly  noticed  before  we  quit  the  country. 

Two  days  sail  from  Trieste  brought  us  to  the  historic  and  lovely  island 
of  Corfu,  the  principal  of  the  Ionian  group.  The  scenery  around  the 
town  of  Corlu  is  beautiful,  the  climate  is  delightful,  and  the  position 
of  the  island  forms  an  important  item  of  strength  to  the  mother 
country.  Being  on  the  highway  of  navigation  between  Italy  and 
Greece  its  possession  has  been  an  object  of  ambition  both  in  ancientand 
in  modem  times.  Corfu  figures  in  history  from  an  early  period.  Orig- 
inally a  colony  of  Corinth  it  rapidly  attained  a  population  and  power 
to  warrant  a  claim  for  separation  and  independence.  In  the  year 
665,  RC,  a  battle  was  fought  between  their  fleets — memorable  as 
the  most  ancient  sea  fight  on  record.  As  the  island  increased  in 
power  and  importance,  so  did  its  troubles  and  disasters  multiply.  It 
was  constantly  embroiled  in  the  quarrels  of  Corinth  and  Athens,  and 
had  ultimately  to  succumb  to  Rome  the  governing  power  of  the  east 
We  have  failed  to  trace  in  Corfu  the  footsteps  of  the  early  pioneers 
of  Christianity  although  we  can  hardly  doubt  of  their  being  there  from 
its  proximity  to  Corinth. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  could  have  been  more  delightful  than  our 
passage  through  the  mighty  waters  in  this  quarter  of  the  world  The 
monotony  we  have  felt  at  sea  was  unknown  here.  Now  we  hugged 
the  land  and  had  near  views  of  the  classic  soil  where  Homer  sung  fail 
ditties  ;  anon  it  was  almost  lost  to  view  ;  neither  wind  nor  currents 
retarded  our  speed  ;  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  seemed  to  try  hov 
glorious  they  would  look ;  and  our  genial  countryman,  the  engineer^ 
sweetened  the  whole.  Cephalonia,  the  Samous  of  Horaer,  stood 
right  in  our  way.  Though  an  important  island,  with  its  histoiy 
written  in  the  Annals  of  Greece,  we  would  pass  it  by  but  for  its  in- 
teresting connection  with  our  own  country.  In  1 848,  a  revolutionaij 
spirit  swept  over  a  large  portion  of  the  continent.  Cephalonia  was 
then  a  British  possession.  Its  people,  or  rather,  a  fraction  of  thenif 
though  they  had  no  giievaivces,  became  infected  with  a  spirit  of  ^^ 
voJt.     In  September  oi  lYvaX  "^^ai  a  Wn^  ol  'vosxa^^x^a  \s>iSK2KSaed  on 


:."  His  Wish  was  granted,  and  along  with  bis  wife,  be  re- 
seda! and  8  pension  for  life. 

i  bistoiy  of  the  Greek  islands  means  a  history  of  Greece. 
m  have  had  their  battles,  they  stitl  have  their  beauties,  and 
i'  of  the  world  never  tire  in  singing  their  praise.  We  now 
e,  an  island  entitled  to  be  recognised  for  its  rich  productions 
8  lolly  wooded  promontories,  ^most  unparalleled  views,  its 
ires,  and  sculptural  lemains.  To  the  south  of  it  lies  Na- 
modeni  notoriety,  and  on  which  British  bravery  is  strongly 
L  In  1825,  a  severe  sea  engagement  was  fought  there,  3ie 
e  matter  of  history,  but  we  may  observe  that  the  Turkish 
ilmost  annihilated,  and  from  the  effects  of  it  that  power  has 
ecovered.     Happily  we   saw  nothing  but  ruins,  deserted 

and  the  more  pleasant  evidences  of  industry  and  peace. 

horrible  war  may  be,  this  battle  had  its  reward  in  a  lasting 
Ls  we  distanced  Navarino  the  sun  went  down  in  a  sea 

followed  by  a  silvery  moon,  and  at  an  early  hour  on 
ing  morning  we  opened  our  eyes  on  Pirxus,  the  sea-port  of 
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aed  elder  in  one  of  our  congregations  has  sent  us  a  pam- 
tainins  an  account  of  a  notable  discussion  of  the  voluntarv 
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"  I  shall,  accordingly,  first  lay  down  one  general  principle,  to  which 
neither  party  can  object,  and  which  I  shall  employ  as  a  philosophical 
and  practical  touchstone  for  my  opponents,  until  I  finally  come  to 
the  scriptural  authority,  to  which  all  sides  profess  to  bow.  TUi 
general  principle  I  borrow  from  the  renowned  American,  Dr.  Franklb 
It  is  simply  this : — "  When  you  get  a  good  principle^  go  through  wU 
it"  Now,  by  this  test  I  shall  first  try  the  genial  proposition witl 
which  the  Chairman  opened  the  meeting.  I  somewhat  doubt  tb 
propriety  of  a  Chairman  interfering  with  the  merits  of  a  quesdoi 
and  giving  his  opinion,  ex  cathedra^  before  parties  have  been  beinl 
Were  a  judge  of  the  land  so  to  commence  a  cause,  I  much  wonde 
how  counsel  and  jury  would  act  But  in  these  times  of  the  "  man 
of  intellect^*  there  is  no  telling  to  what  lengths  improvement  may  b 
carried.  As  the  Chairman,  however,  has  volunteered  his  opinion, 
presume  that,  like  the  sayings  of  all  other  speakers,  his  sentiments  az 
liable  to  be  examined  and  impugned.  The  statement  to  which  I  n 
fer  is  this  : — He  affirmed  that  "  no  man  should  be  called  an  to  pay  f, 
the  religious  instruction  of  another^  against  the  light  of  his  awn  m 
siienceJ^  The  plaudits  with  which  the  sentiment  was  received,  jusdl 
me  in  attributing  it  to  the  whole  party  of  which  the  Chairman  is 
distinguished  leader.  Well,  let  it  pass  with  this  observation — ^**  If 
be  a  good  principle  go  through  with  it."  And  let  it  be  applied  first  i 
that  precious  protegek  of  the  ^^best  of  all  possible  Governments"—^ 
National  Board  of  Education.  That  Board  supports,  or  did  suppo 
— for  there  is  no  telling  to  what  reforms  public  opinion  may  comp 
private  shame — ^that  Board  supports,  or  did  support,  the  Friary  az 
the  Nunnery  schools  in  Galway,  the  Jesuits'  school  at  Clongowf 
with  others  such  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere;  and  yet  Protestant 
against  their  consciences^  are  compelled  to  pay  their  quota  of  the  assej 
ment ;  and  not  only  is  the  Chairman  silent  on  the  subject  of  this  opprc 
sion,  but,  if  report  tell  true,  he  was  one  amongst  the  very  first  to  t 
come  a  patron  and  defender  of  the  system  !  And,  surely,  never  d 
the  tenderest  Voluntary  conscience  more  shrink  from  either  givi 
or  receiving  a  Church  endowment,  than  do  hundreds  and  thousand 
of  Protestant  consciences  revolt  against  the  support  of  a  Popi 
school ! — A  popish  school,  held  within  the  very  precincts  of 
nunnery,  a  monastery,  or  a  chapel — with  nuns,  monks,  and  la 
brothers,  for  the  teachers — ^with  Doyle's  Catechism  for  a  school-boo 
teaching  small  stealings  or  small  lyings  to  be  venial  ssnsy  and  at^ 
worship,  or  staff  worship,  to  be  holy  and  righteous  services.  V 
strangers  must  be  convened  from  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  meetinj 
must  be  called,  and  tea  and  oratory  must  flow  in  equals  streams,  an 
all  the  fair  faces  of  the  good  town  must  be  summoned  to  preside  ov< 
the  libation,  and  all  the  tender  hearts  must  be  taught  to  palpitate  i 
gentlest  sympathy  over  the  agony  of  a  Voluntary  cofiscience^  if  con 
pelled  to  pay  a  farthing  for  Protestantism  ;  yet  the  self-same  partk 
cheer  on  the  men  that  despise  the  petitions,  trample  on  the  libertie 
and  exult  in  the  tortures  of  a  Protestant  conscience,  when  compelled  t 
make  payment  for  Popery  !  I  shall  bring  the  Chairman's  applaude 
sentiment  a  second  time  to  lii.  Yi^xiklvrv's  test.    *  No  man,'  says  tb 
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hairman,  ^*  should  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  religious  instruction 
f  another,  against  his  own  conscience."  Admirable  sentiment ! 
[aynooth — to  wit ! !  Some  nine-thousand  a-year  is  annually  voted 
» that  College  by  the  British  Parliament,  for  the  exclusive  education 
r  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the  precepts  of  Delahogue  and  the 
lysteries  of  Peter  Dens!  What  tender  Voluntary  conscience  has 
trunk? — what  Voluntary  soirSe  has  assembled? — what  Voluntary 
rator  has  cried  aloud  ? — what  Voluntary  petition  been  presented,  to 
>ate  that  national  nuisance  ?  None,  none  !  Let  Voluntaries,  then 
»  silent  on  the  subject  of  a  tender  conscience ;  for  no  conscience  can 
J  tender  till  it  has  learned  to  be  impartial.  But,  if  they  will  deal  in 
mscience,  and  cry  it  on  public  platforms,  as  an  article  as  tender  in 
leir  bosoms  as  the  sensitive  plant  in  a  hot- house — if  their  tender 
>nscience  shrinks  from  contributing  a  few  shillings  of  the  endow- 
ent  allotted  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster — let  them  carry  their  con- 
aences  to  Dublin,  and  see  the  National  Board  receiving  ;£^3o,o«o, 
id  demanding  ;^2oo,ooo,  per  annum,  for  the  almost  exclusive 
tablishment  of  Papist  schools.     Let  them  pause  at  the  retail  shops 

•  Clongowes  and  Galway,  and  receive  some  hints  on  the  manage- 
ent  of  a  tender  conscience  from  the  monks  and  the  nuns ;  let  them 
turn  by  the  " old,  real^  original"  establishment  at  Maynooth,  and 
;hold  the  article  undergoing  the  several  processes  of  manufacture ; 
id  if  they  don't  find  a  cure  for  a  tender  conscience  in  the  course 

*  this  visitation,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  patient  is  past  recovery  in  this 
imate,  and  must,  like  other  sufferers,  take  refuge  in  Rome,  and  seek, 
.  its  warmer  latitudes,  to  palliate  the  disease  no  earthly  physidan 
m  cure." 

Among  those  who  had  spoken  on  the  voluntary  side,  was  a  Mr. 
lexander,  a  covenanting  member  in  Belfast,  and  his  statement  drew 
•rth  the  following  scathing  retort : 

"  Mr.  Alexander  acknowledges  ih^  principle  of  Establishments,  and 
erely  denounces  the  abuses  of  Establishments ;  and  I  now  deliver 
rex  to  him  the  whole  list  of  abuses,  and  exhort  him  to  order  them  to 
imediate  execution.  One  statement,  however,  made  by  Mr.  A. 
mnot  pass  without  a  rub  on  Dr.  Franklin's  touchstone.  Mr.  A. 
ifirmed  that  Arianism  has  as  good  a  right  to  endowment  as 
Orthodoxy.  Now,  was  he  in  solemn  earnest?  Be  it  so;  but  let 
le  meeting  wait  till  he  get  a  rub.  He  says,  *' Arianism  has  as 
Dod  a  right  to  endowment  as  Orthodoxy  ;**  but  he  confines  the 
ord  Orthodoxy  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
low  this,  he  well  knows,  is  but  one  application  of  the  word  Let 
im  honestly  employ  it  in  another  sense — a  thing  he  cannot  avoid 
-let  him  use  it  as  equivalent  to  the  Scottish  Reformed  and 
Covenanted  Church  of  1643,  and  then  let  him  say  that  Arian- 
w,  or  any  other  ism,  had  as  good  a  right  to  endowment  as  Ortho- 
doxy, Oh  !  how  the  spirits  of  his  fathers  would  ring  in  his  ear, 
'think  of  OMX  faithful  contendings  against  *  malignants,'  and  *sec- 
aries,'  and  *erastianism,'  in  all  its  forms.  Remember  the  indefeasible 
t'ghts  we  established  on  Scripture  evidence,  and  cemented  by  our  ^ 
)lood^  and  the  maintenance  of  which  you  have  solemnly  vowtd  ;  ^xA.  m 
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never  let  our  descendant  say,  that  the  rights  of  truth  and  error  stand 
upon  the  same  foundation,  and  that  both  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
countenance  and  support  of  the  delegated  servants  of  God." 

In  the  course  of  his  reply  he  makes  allusion  to  the  statements  on 
the  Establishment  question  by  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  a  name, 
we  need  not  say,  revered  in  the  Secession  Church.  The  following 
propositions  are  quoted  from  his  pamphlet  on  the  subject : 

"  ist.  The  question  is  not,  whether  it  be  the  duty  of  nations  or 
rulers  to  establish  a  false  religion ;  but  whether  it  be  their  duty  to 
establish  a  true  religion  ? 

*'2ndly.  The  question  is  not,  whether  it  be  the  duty  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  to  befriend  the  true  religion,  and  to  contri- 
bute of  their  substance  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  it,  so  iar 
as  they  are  able,  and  so  far  as  is  necessary — for  this  is  confessed  on 
both  hands;  but  whether  it  be  the  duty  of  rulers  and  nations,  as  such^ 
to  establish  the  true  religion  by  granting  it  special  favour  and  coun- 
tenance ?    This  we  affirm,  and  our  opponents  deny. 

"  3rdly,  The  question  is  not,  whether  it  be  the  duty  of  nations  or 
their  rulers  so  far  to  establish  the  true  religion  as  to  afford  common 
protection  to  the  professors  of  it — ^for  this  our  adversaries  allow; 
but  whether  it  be  their  duty  to  grant  more  than  simple  and  ordinary 
protection  to  the  Church,  i,e.  to  grant  her  positive  favour  and  coun- 
tenance ? 

"  4thly,  The  question  is  not,  whether  it  be  warrantable  for  nations 
to  take  upon  them  the  management  of  any  part  of  the  internal  affidrs 
of  the  Church,  or  to  regulate  her  doctrine,  worship,  or  government-- 
for  we  strenuously  assert  that  the  Church  is  the  spiritual  free,  and 
independent  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  but  the  question  is, 
ought  they  to  afford  special  countenance  to  the  true  doctrine,  worship, 
and  government  of  the  Church,  and  to  her  members  in  their  adher- 
ence to  that  doctrine,  worship,  and  government  ? 

**5thly.  The  question  is  not,  whether  the  Church  may  exist,  or 
even  prosper,  without  the  aid  of  the  State  in  certain  circumstances— 
for,  by  the  gracious  assistance  of  God,  she  has  in  some  places 
enjoyed  not  a  little  prosperity,  even  when  the  State  was  taking  no 
notice  of  her — and,  by  the  extraordinary  help  of  God,  she  has  lived, 
and  even  prospered,  in  the  very  furnace  of  persecution  ;  but  tke 
question  is,  whether  she  may  prosper  better  with  the  aid  of  the  State 
tlian  she  may  without  it,  in  all  ordinary  circumstances ;  and  whether 
it  be  a  duty  which  nations  owe  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the 
Church  and  her  Head,  to  afford  her  special  favour  and  countenance^ 
or  to  establish  the  true  religion  ?  The  latter  is  what  we  assert,  but 
what  our  opponents  disallow. 

"Removing,  then,  all  the  irrelevant  or  extraneous  matter  under 
which  the  true  question  has  been  buried,  it  simply  resolves  itself 
into  this  : — *  Ought  nations,  or  their  rulers  and  representatives,  when 
favoured  with  supernatural  revelation,  to  establish  the  Church,  by 
granting  her  special  favour  and  countenance,  even  so  far  as  to  make 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  Ministers  and  ordinances  of  religion?" 
Our  quotations,  at  \easl  ^oi  v\ve  ^t^^^wx.^  xwttsXc.\.Ci^  with  this  very 
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able  exposure  of  the  consequence  of  a  thorough-going  application  of 
the  voluntary  principle. 

"  The  first  Establishment  principle  declares,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  make  Christianity  the  law  of  the  land.    Accordingly, 
the  Lord's  day  observance  is  protected  and  partially  enjoyed  by  law. 
Now,  the  voluntaribus  principle,  as  expounded  by  the  late  Chairman, 
and  cheered  by  the  Voluntaries,  denies  that  the  State  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  religion — it  consequently  denies  that  the  law  should 
interfere  to  protect  or  enjoin  the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 
Much  do  I  lament  that  the  law  is  still  so  defective — and  much  do 
I  regret  that  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  received  so  little  support  in  his  en- 
deavours to  amend  it.     I  acknowledge  it  is  a  subject  of  delicacy  and 
difficulty ;  but  it  could  be  easily  adjusted,  if  our  Parliament  were  in 
earnest,  and  guided  by  Chiistian  principles.     My  present  views  do 
not  decidedly  extend  to  bills  of  pains  and  penalties ;  but  I  wish  to 
see  every  man  protected  from  a  compulsory  breach  of  the  Lord's  day, 
and  the  public  protected  from  every  voluntary  outrage  against  Chris- 
tian principle  and  Christian  feeling.     I  would  say  to  such  proprietors 
of  steamers,  as,  "  hastening  to  be  rich,"  will  not  rest  on  the  Lord's 
day — ^we  will  not  allow  you  to  traffic  with  the  soul  of  a  white  man, 
when  we  have  made  legislative  enactments  in  favour  of  a  black. 
\Ve  are  determined  to  protect  the  sailors  whom  you  employ,  from 
^he  grievance  of  a  system  whereby,  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other, 
they  are  deprived   of  the  opportunity  of  entering  the  house   of 
God.      In  the  same  way  I  should  protect  the  bakers'  apprentices, 
who  are,  I  believe,  compelled  by  their  masters  (yet  not  so  much  by 
by  the  masters  as  by  the  customers)  on  the  Sabbath  to  set  the  what  7 
I  forget  the  name.     (Many  voices,  "the  sponge.")    Aye,  the  sponge. 
Those  white  slaves  are  compelled  to  work  on  the  Sabbath,  that  beaux 
and  belles  of  delicate  appetite  may  have  fresh  buns  on   Monday 
rooming.     I  would  tell  the  Parliament — you  have  emancipated  the 
black  slaves;   now   emancipate  the  white.      I  would  say  to  the 
Parliament — you  are  labouring  to  suppress  every  outrage  against  the 
rights  of  men ;  and  will  you  pay  no  regard  to  asserting  the  rights  of 
God  ?     You  profess  to  abate  political  nuisance  ;  will  you  not  labour 
to  defend  public  feeling  against  moral  nuisance?    You  are  liberal  to 
devise  measures  for  preventing  the  infection  of  natural  disease  ;  and 
will  you  do  nothing  to  ward  off  or  remedy  the  infection  of  moral 
disease  ?     But  these  things  can  never  be  done  on  the  voluntarious 
principle,  which,   according  to  the  lauded  announcement  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  former  night,  allows  to  the  State  no  interference  in 
nligion.    The  Establisment  principle  which  allows  and  requires  it,  is 
therefore  the  appointment  of  God. 

"Another  consequence  of  the  voluntarious  system  would  be,  that 
the  adminstration  of  oaths  must  be  abolished ;  for  an  oath,  being  a 
religious  act,  the  State,  according  to  the  voluntarious  system,  has  no 
right  to  demand  or  enforce  it.  Neither  could  the  State  punish  any 
tnan  for  the  utterance  of  blasphemy.  Under  the  Voluntary  system, 
every  man  may  blaspheme  "  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree, 
^d  none  to  make  h'lm  afraid.'*    But  still  farther,  the  \aw  ot  t\\^\wM 
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interferes  marvellously  with  human  liberty,  when  it  tells  a  man  that 
he  shall  have  but  oneudfe.     And  where  did  the  State  get  this  law? 
In  the  New  Testament.      The    State  has,  on    this  point,  made 
Christianity  the  law  of  the  land ;  that  is,  has  established  religion. 
They  do  the  thing  differently  in  Turkey,  where  the  Grand  Seignior, 
who  is  a  voluntarious  man,  but  pretty  despotic  withal — nothing  ww 
with  the  Voluntaries — sends  to  Circassia  for  20  or  30  wives,  and  en- 
closes them  in  his  harem,  his  voluntarious  subjects  following,  to  the 
amount  of  their  ability,  such  a  high  and  excellent  example.     Chris- 
tianity steps  forth  in  a  Christian  State,  and  tells  a  man  that  he  shall 
have  but  one  wife.     The  doctrine  came  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  State  has  adopted  it  from  the  code  of  the  Divine  Legis- 
lator.    But  let  the  voluntarious  gain  the  ascendant,  and  this  part  of 
our  moral  code  must  be  expunged,  as  an  infringement  upon  "civil 
and  religious  liberty."      The   State    must  not  meddle   with   con- 
science !     The  State  will  then  be  called  upon  no  longer  to  legis- 
late concerning  marriage — and   then,  what  glorious  times  for  the 
gentry  who  are  so  fond  of  agitation  !     Let  them  only  just  get  four 
wives  a-piece — the  Mohammedan  allowance — and   I   suspect  they 
will  give  up  agitation  abroad,  to  ensure  the  quiet  of  the  premises 
at    home.      I   challenge    them   to  find   this   Christian    institution 
except  in  the  word  of  God,  which  is  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  law 
of  the  land — the  essence  of  a  Church  Establishment.     I  have  often, 
when  younger  than  to-night,  wondered  at  the  strange,  Delphic-like 
oracle  contained  in  large  Bibles,  and  commencing  with — **^  man 
may  not  marry  his  Grandmother'^     But  let  the  Voluntaries  succeed, 
and  what  liberty  they  may  claim  in  this  case  will  hereafter  appear ; 
but  certainly,  on  their  principles,  iJu  prohibition  must  be  repealed^  and 
all  influence  of  affinity  on  marriage  must  be  totally  abolished.    At 
present,  the  voluntaryism  of  marriage  is  much  abridged — the  law 
binds  every  man  to  his  own  wife,  and  every  wife  to  her  own  husband- 
When  the  mysterious  knot  is  tied,  the  law  says  it  shall  not  be  loosed. 
The  law  of  the  land  has  adopted  the  law  of  the  Bible,  and  thereby 
provided  for  a  holy  generation.      Take  away  the  principle  that 
Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  we  shall 
have,  as  they  had  in  the  Voluntary  State  of  Cincinnati,  500  divorces 
in  a  single  circuit.     If  a  man  is  disposed  to  be  displeased  with  his 
wife,  the  law  tells  him  that  he  took  her  for  better  for  worse,  and  that 
he  must  stand  by  his  contract ;  and  declares  that,  except  in  case  of 
one  crime,  the  bond  is  indissoluble.     And  where  did  men  find  the 
principle  on  which  this  law  is  established  ?    They  found  it,  as  a 
Scotsman  would  say,  "  just  within  the  braids  o'  the  Bible."    I  have 
dwelt  more  particularly  on  this  point,  because,  as  Lord  Bacon  has 
it,  it  is  one  that  literally  '^  comes  home  to  the  lives  and  bosoms  of 
men." 
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"GO    WORK!" 

"  The  trees  look  bleak  and  bare  to-day." 
To  us,  what  does  that  bareness  say  ? 
It  says  we,  too,  shall  be  laid  bare 
Before  a  bright  and  searching  glare.* 

The  leaves  of  mere  profession's  show, 
Shall  fade  before  that  scorching  glow  ; 
The  blast  of  God's  almighty  wrath 
Shall  scatter  them  on  barren  path. 

Then  shall  life's  tree  be  full  disclosed, 
And  all  its  fraitlessness  exposed. 
Save,  Lord  !  from  such  a  humbling  sight, 
And  teach  us  now  to  live  aright. 

May  we  have  more  than  leaves  to  bring 
Before  our  great  and  heav'nly  King ; 
If  not,  we  then  shall  suffer  loss,' 
For  Christ  shall  purge  away  all  dross. 

We  may  be  saved  from  wrath  and  hell, 
We  may  with  Christ  and  angels  dwell, 
But,  sad  the  thought !  say,  is  it  not  ? 
When  fruit  is  sought,  and  can't  be  got.  ^ 

The  Master's  gracious  call  obey, 
' Go !  in  My  vineyard  work  today.* 
'  Upon  His  merit  take  your  stand. 
And  do  the  work  laid  to  your  hand. '  "  ^ 
R.  J.  R.  C. 


Efje  Jttissioit  jFirllr. 
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year  on  which  we  enter  opens  somewhat  gloomily  on  our 
)n  work  in  India.  One  of  our  Missionaries  is  under  the  neces- 
f  returning  home  in  the  company  of  his  wife,  on  whom  God  has 
pleased  to  lay  his  chastening  hand.  Their  departure  from  the 
of  active  labour  will  doubtless  occasion  sorrow  and  sadness 
g  those  left  behind  at  the  post  of  duty ;  but  even  this  unex- 
d  event  may  be  overruled  for  good.  Certainly,  this  unlooked- 
tirement  of  one  who  so  recently  left  his  native  land  to  spend  his 

i  I  Cor.  Hi.  Tj.  "  2  Cor.  v.  1$.  3  Luke  xiii.  6.  *  'Ecclcs.  vx.  \o. 
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time  and  strength  among  the  perishing  heathen,  is  a  blow  to  our 
Mission  enterprise,  and  a  trial  to  our  fidth ;  but  if  it  be  the  means  of 
sending  us  to  the  throne  of  grace  to  pray  for  greater  blessings  than 
have  ever  been  enjoyed,  all  will  be  welL  Let  one  and  all  of  our 
people  seek  to  bear  up  the  hands  of  our  senior  Missionary  by  earnest, 
believing,  and  continuous  prayer. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Magazine  reference  was  made  to  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  Mrs.  White's  health.  Although  ailing  for 
some  time,  it  was  believed  that  with  the  change  of  the  season  and 
skilful  medical  treatment,  she  would  be  restored  to  health;  and, 
indeed,  the  letters  for  a  month  or  two  indicated  a  change  for  the 
better.  But,  unhappily,  this  apparent  improvement  was  not  lasting. 
As  longer  delay  in  an  Eastern  climate  seemed  to  hazard  the  probt- 
bility  of  recovery,  the  medical  men  in  the  neighbourhood  have 
ordered  her  immediate  return  home.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Mr. 
White  accompanies  his  afflicted  wife.  Their  arrival  in  Scotland  may 
be  expected  about  the  middle  of  January.  We  believe  that  the 
members  of  the  Church  will  join  the  members  of  our  Foreign 
Mission  Committee  in  hearty  sympathy  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White 
under  this  affliction,  and  cheerfully  respond  to  the  request  made  by 
our  Missionary — "  I  ask  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  and  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Church,  on  our  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  God's  work 
here." 

Mr.  White's  absence  from  the  mission  field  will  occasion  a  blank 
which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  fill,  and  will  of  necessity  entail  additional 
labour  and  anxiety  on  Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
Mr.  Anderson  contemplates  carrying  on  the  various  agencies  at  Seoni 
in  full  operation.  That  the  work  may  not  be  curtailed,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  secure  a  Christian  teacher  for  the  day  school,  whose 
services  would  greatly  lighten  the  burden  thrown  on  our  senior 
Missionary.  Negotiations  have  been  already  set  on  foot  to  secure  a 
suitable  man  for  the  work,  and  it  is  probable  that  by  this  time  a  per- 
son who  is  well  recommended  has  been  added  to  the  number  of 
assistants  in  the  school. 

From  recent  letters  received  from  Seoni,  we  learn  that  a  very  fiUal 
epidemic  has  been  prevailing  in  that  town  and  surrounding  district 
for  some  time,  and  that  the  rate  of  mortality  has  been  exceptionally 
high.  Nearly  all  residing  in  the  Mission  compound  were  seized,  but 
in  the  good  providence  of  God  all  have  recovered.  One  of  oar 
Hindu  teachers  died  after  one  day's  illness.  Mr.  Anderson  says,  on 
the  26th  October :  "  There  is  still  much  illness  in  the  town.  Last 
month  the  deaths  in  the  district  were  more  than  double  the  number 
ot  the  births.  This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  season  that  we  have 
just  passed  through."  Writing  on  the  12th  of  October,  Mr.  Whitesays: 
'^  It  is  now  the  season  for  village  preaching,  and  we  are  endeavonnng 
to  improve  it  by  visiting  villages  and  hamlets  around,  and  declaring 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  A  mysterious  and  very  fatal  kind 
of  fever  has  been  prevalent  in  the  district  during  the  last  five  or  six 
months,  and  the  people  have  been  carried  away  in  hundreds  by  it  I  do 
not  think  that  more  than  out  va  m,  ox  ^^^tca.^  x^o\.  TCiote  than  one  in 
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ten,  of  those  who  have  been  attacked  have  recovered.  It  is  very  sad, 
as  we  visit  village  after  village,  to  miss  so  many  old  fiamiliar  faces,  and, 
on  enquiring  for  them,  to  be  told  that  they  are  dead — all  dead.  O,  the 
gloom  and  misery  of  such  a  death  ;  the  very  thought  of  it  makes  one 
shudder,  for  they  have  been  living  without  God  and  without  hope.  I 
trust,  however,  that  this  visitation  may  not  be  without  good  results  in 
rousing  these  poor  darkened  creatures  from  their  apathy,  and  creating 
a  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry  among  them." 

It  will  gratify  our  readers  to  know  that  the  offer  of  Mr.  Robert 
Stewart,  student  of  divinity,  to  go  out  to  the  foreign  field,  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Committee.  Mr.  Stewart  is  connected  with  Shotts- 
bum  congregation,  and  has  attended  the  Divinity  Hall  for  two 
sessions.  He  will  now  devote  his  attention  to  special  preparation 
with  the  design  of  going  abroad. 

In  view  of  extra  heavy  expenditure  this  year,  we  would  ask  the 
members  and  adherents  of  our  congregations  to  contribute  with  in- 
creased liberality  to  our  Foreign  Mission  Fund.  The  Synod 
Treasurer  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  donations  that  may  be  sent. 
Reader,  what  additional  help  can  you  give  ? 


^iteraturt. 


Memoir  of  the  Rev,  David  King.  LL,D,      By  his  Wife  and  Daughter. 

Together  with  some  of  his  Sermons.     Glasgow  :  James  Maclehose 

and  Sons.  1885. 
The  feeling  one  has  in  finishing  the  perusal  of  this  Memoir  finds  ex- 
pression in  such  words  as  these — a  beautiful  record  of  a  beautiful 
life.  The  character  of  this  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  servant 
of  God  is  portrayed  by  tender  loving  hands,  but  it  is  evidently  por- 
trayed with  truthfulness  as  well  as  tenderness.  The  absence  of  any- 
thing like  adulation,  which  is  too  often  present  in  Memoirs  written 
by  near  friends  of  the  person  the  story  of  whose  life  is  told  in  them, 
b  a  conspicuous  feature.  The  life  as  it  was,  is  presented  to  us  in 
its  various  stages,  revealing  a  character  and  work,  without  a  record 
of  which  the  world  would  have  been  poorer. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  early  years  of  David  King. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  manse,  his  father  being  for  37  years  pastor  of 
the  second  United  Associate  Church  of  Montrose,  and  was  of  rather  a 
delicate  constitution.  The  first  place,  apart  from  home,  where  he  re- 
ceived mstruction  was  the  High  School  of  his  native  town,  which 
was  then  presided  over  by  one  who  accepting  literally  Solomon's  views 
"he  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  the  child,"  was  just  a  little  too  liberal 
in  its  application.  The  effect  of  this  discipline,  which  was  sometimes 
cruel,  upon  his  delicate  constitution  was  very  injurious,  his  trials  of 
mind  and  body  in  after  years  being  in  some  measure  traced  to  it, 
and  it  was  valueless  in  the  way  of  opening  his  mind.    H\s\yiOBra.^«»    j 
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say  that  it  was  touching  to  hear  him  when  he  was  old  and  greyheaded, 
speak  of  the  silent  agony  of  the  little  child,  stopping  on  his  way  to 
school  to  build  up  a  little  cairn  of  stones,  under  which  he  thought  he 
should  be  buried  in  the  evening  were  he  to  die  that  day  under  the 
dreaded  beating.     But  when  after  being  some  time  at   school,  his 
mind  rose  above  the  mere  mechanical  task  of  committing  lessons 
to  memory,  to  the  perception  of  their  meaning,  his  progress  was 
so  rapid  as  to  astonish  his  teachers.     He  early  gave  evidence  of 
that  gift  of  speech   which   afterwards  made  him  so  distinguished 
an   ornament  of  the   Scottish    pulpit      He  was  fond   of  telling 
stories,  at   which   he   was  very  good,    and  this  gift  was  on  one 
occasion  used  to  get  himself  and  his  school  companions  out  of  a 
scrape.     He  along  with  some  others  had  been  beguiled  into  staying 
out  beyond  their  play-hour,  and  when  they  reached  the  school  and 
found  that  the  lessons  were  begun,  were  in  fear  and  trembling.    Before 
entering  the  class-room  they  placed  David  King  in  the  front  armed 
with  the  story  of  their  adventures.     These  were  not  of  a  very  ^^ 
markable  character,  only  a  pet  dove  had  flown  away,  and  there  had 
been  a  long  chase  before  it  was  recaptured.    "  But  he  managed  to 
make  the  tale  of  *  the  wee  white  doo '  so  exciting,  that  the  Master 
listened  with  eager  interest,  and,  quite  forgetting  the  misdemeanour 
of  the  boys,  put  questions  to  illicit  further  particulars,  till  at  last,  when 
all  was  told,  he  awoke  to  the  fact  that  to  administer  punishment  was 
now  out  of  the  question,  and  so  the  offenders  escaped  scot-free." 
On  entering  upon  University  life  in  Aberdeen  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen,  he  was  subjected  to  severe  temptations.     In  the  lodgings 
where  he  was  settled,  were  other  young  men  who  did  all  in  their 
power  to  lure  him  into  evil  courses  and  sinful  pleasures.    What  they 
meant  for  evil  turned  out  to  his  good.    He  obtained  such  a  sight  of 
the  abyss  of  evil  towards  which  they  sought  to  lead  him  that  he  shrank 
back  from  it  with  dismay.     It  issued  in  arousing  a  deep  concern 
about  personal  salvation,  and  in  the  dedication  of  himself  to  the 
Saviour,  by  whose  power,  he  felt,  he  had  been  preserved.     The  re- 
maining portion  of  his  arts  studies  was  passed  through  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  but  though  a  good  student  he  did  not  greatly  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  any  way.    After  this,  he  studied  theology  under  the 
well-known  Dr.  Dick  whose  lectures  on  Theology,  though  put  in  the 
shade  by  more  modem  and  more  masterly  works,  may  yet  be  studied 
with  advantage.     While  engaged  in  these  studies,  the  shadow  of  death 
fell  once  and  again  upon  the  loved  home  at  Montrose,  first  taking 
away  his  sister  Jeannie,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  and  then 
his  father,  to  whom  he  had  ever  with  confidence  looked  for  guidance 
and  counsel.     On  the  back  of  his  father's  death  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  his  gift  as  a  preacher  led  to  several  calls 
being  addressed  to  him.     The  one  from  Dalkeith  was  preferred,  and 
here  he  was  settled,  and  laboured  with  much  acceptance  for  a  period 
of  nearly  three  years.    He  was  then  transferred  to  Greyfriars  Church, 
Glasgow,  where  he  succeeded  his  theological  teacher  Dr.  Dick — and 
where  the  best  part  of  hvs  work  vras  done  in  a  successful  ministry, 
extending  over  twenty  yeais,    1\as  st^X^  ol  ^T^a.OK!LTv!^^>SSRXfc^  «jmc- 
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what  from  that  which  was  usually  in  vogue  in  those  days — being  for 
one  thing  shorter — and  while  presenting  the  old  theology,  yet  as  one 
has  expressed  it,  "  put  the  breath  of  mc^em  life  and  thought  through 
this."   Illustration  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  Sermons  which  are  ap- 
pended to  the  Memoir,  though  we  must  confess  that  the  perusal  of 
them  is  somewhat  disappointing.      Every  page  contains  passages  in 
which  familiar  truths  are  freshly  and  beautifully  stated,  but  they  do 
not  leave  upon  the  reader  the  impression  of  power,  which  they  are 
said  to  have  wielded  when  preached.     The  reason  of  this  is  not  far 
to  seeL      The  personality  of  the  preacher  is  not  breathed  into  them 
as  we  read  them,  as  it  was  felt  by  those  who  listened  to  them.     The 
story  is  told  of  one  who  remarked  to  a  great  American  preacher, 
about  the  sermons  of  another,  that  they  were  fine  enough  to  be 
printed,  and  who  received  the  rather  significant  answer,  "  ITts,  that 
is  all  they  are  fit  for."    Often  the  sermons  which  are  the  most  effective 
when  they  are  preached — weighted  with  the  emotion  and  pathos  of  the 
living  expressive  voice — produce  but  little  impression  when  they  are 
read  from  the  printed  page.    That  Dr.  King's  ministry  in  Glasgow  was 
a  very  powerful  and  attractive  one,  was  evidenced  by  the  overflow- 
ing congregations  which  came  to  listen  to  him,  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  young  men  and  students,  over  whom  he  wielded  a  vast  influence 
for  good,  were  drawn  to  him.     But  it  was  not  only  in  the  pulpit  that 
he  made  his  power  felL     He  had  an  admirable  power  of  organisation. 
Agencies  which  were  then  new  were  started  by  him  to  give  an  out- 
let for  congregational  activity — and  new  life  and  vigour  put  into  exist- 
ing agencies,  which  had  for  their  object   the  material,  moral   and 
spiritual  advancement  of  the  congregation.     In  the  public  work  of 
the  Church  he  took  a  prominent  place,  and  in  the  public  movements 
and  controversies  of  the  day — such  as  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  discussion  of  the  Voluntary 
question,  and  the  negotiations  for  union  between  the  various  sections 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland  and  England — he  took  an 
active  and  conspicuous  part.     He  was  often  to  be  seen  running  from 
one  meeting  to  another.     His  gift  of  persuasive  speech  made  him 
much  sought  after  for  the  advocacy  of  a  cause,  and  to  any  cause 
that  was  righteous  he  could  not  deny  his  active  help.     He  does  not 
carry  our  sympathies  to  the  side  which  he  espoused  in  some  of  these 
controversies,  but  he  commands  our  admiration  for  the  ability  and 
high  moral  tone  of  his  advocacy.     He  was,  however,  working  in  his 
Glasgow  ministry  at  too  high  a  pressure,  and  so  he  broke  down  when 
he  was  but  47  years  of  age.     His  nervous  system  gave  way  under 
the  strain,  and  though  occasionally  it  recovered  its  tone  so  far  as  to 
enable  him  to  engage  in  his  loved  work,  yet  he  was  never  again  the 
roan  he  had  been.     After  resigning  the  charge  of  Greyfriars  he  en- 
gaged in  work  at  Kilcreggan  on  the  banks  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde— in 
London,  and  in  Edinburgh,  but  his  health  after  a  time  always  proved 
unequal  to  it.     The  greater  part  of  his  latter  years  was  spent  in 
wanderings  in  search  of  health,  and  everywhere  the  winsomeness  of 
his  manner  made  itself  felL 
The  glimpses  of  his  home  life  given  in  this  Memoir  ate  e.^cftfc^ML^'^ 
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beautiful  He  had  a  very  winning  way  with  children,  and  they  loved 
him.  The  scene  at  his  deathbed — ^after  all  was  over  and  he  lay  wi& 
a  countenance  calm  and  peaceful,  all  the  furrows  caused  by  pain  and 
suffering  smoothed  away — shows  us  how  he  was  received  by  the  little 
ones.  *'  The  children  that  he  loved  were  taken  into  the  room  to  see 
him  and  to  lay  flowers  on  the  white  coverings  of  his  narrow  bed. 
His  little  grand-daughter  2  years  and  10  days  old  said,  ^Grand-pi 
sleeping  in  his  cradle  ;  kiss  him,  sing  to  him,'  and  she  placed  a  whhe 
hyacinth  tenderly  in  his  folded  hand.  A  few  days  before  she  hid 
sat  upon  his  bed  and  held  his  warm  hand  and  kissed  his  loving  lipi, 
and  her  baby  brother  David  had  lain  upon  the  pillow,  laughing  aiid 
cooing  in  reply  to  the  gentle  accents — loving  still  although  faint  and 
low." 

The  Presbyiertan  Review,      October,    1885.      Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T. 

Clarke,  38  George  Street.     New  York  :  "  Presbyterian  Review" 

Association. 
The  current  number  of  this  excellent  quarterly  is  not  behind  any  of 
its  predecessors  in  the  variety  of  subjects  discussed,  or  in  the  ability 
and  learning  brought  to  bear  on  the  discussion  of  them.     The  place 
of  honour  is  given  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Blaikie  of  Edinburgh,  in  which 
the  influence  of  the  various  secular  professions  upon  the  religious 
life,  favourable  or  otherwise,  is  examined.     It  is  eminently  readable, 
and  while  it  may  not  be  very  profound,  it  is  suggestive  and  fitted  to 
be  useful.     The  test  which  he  applies  to  the  professions,  to  find  out 
their  affinities  with  the  Gospel,  is  their  tendency  to  foster  that  spirit 
of  child-like  dependence  upon  God,  which  it  presents  as  lying  at  the 
very  basis  of  the  religious  life.     Taking  this  test,  he  expresses  the  con- 
viction that,  as  in  the  profession  of  arms  and  in  the  pursuit  of  commerce 
the  nsks  run  lead  thoughtful  men  to  a  sense  of  their  dependence  upon 
a  power  higher  than  their  own,  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  the 
ranks  of  soldiers  and  commercial  men  have  been  and  are  found  many 
eminent  for  their  piety.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  finds,  in  the  puisoit 
of  art  and  literature,  a  tendency  to  magnify  man's  intellectual  power, 
which  is  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  the  Christian  spirit,  and  hence, 
neither  of  these  professions  has  furnished  the  Christian  Church  with 
a  proportion  of  distinguished  Christians,  equal  to  that  supplied  from 
some  other  professions.     The  case  of  Charles  Reade,  the  novelist,  is 
adduced  to  show  the  unfavourable  Influence  which  the  pursuit  of 
modem  literature  has  upon  the  religious  life.     He  did  not  live  long 
after  his  conversion,  but  it  "  was  obvious  that  he  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  his  new  views  and  spirit  into  line  with  his  seculir 
occupation,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  furnished  a  favourable 
example  of  an  evangelised  iiterateur.     His  whole  style  of  work  was 
too  much  stereotyped  by  the  habits  of  a  life  to  admit  of  the  diange 
that  would  have  been  needed  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  his  ne» 
convictions."    Yet,  as  is  justly  observed,  facts  do  not  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  any  incompatibility  between  religion  and 
literature. 

*'  In  a  country  that  has  numbered  among  its  writers  a  Bacon,  an  Addison,  t 
Samuel  Johnson,  a  Coleridge,  aivCi  a  '^msVaxi,  s>^0[i  «si  i2\^^>sy^  ^ould  be  absoid. 
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oar  poetical  literature,  especially,  many  of  the  greatest  names  are  on  the 
ristian  side.  Spenser,  Herbert,  Milton,  Cowper,  Wordsworth,  and,  in  recent 
*$,  Tennyson  and  both  the  Brownings,  with  Longfellow  and  \Vhittier,  to  say 
hing  of  Keble  and  the  hymn-writers,  range  themselves  among  those  who  accept 
Christian  faith  in  various  degrees  of  intensity," 

He  makes  the  suggestion  that  in  our  great  literary  centres  a 
\ristian  Guild  of  Literature  should  be  formed,  composed  of 
ieving  literary  men,  for  the  protection,  encouragement,  and  im- 
)vement  of  one  another,  and  especially  of  young  men  coming 
long  them,  who  would  thereby  be  strengthened  to  resist  the  assaults 
unbelief.  Coming  to  scientific  pursuits,  the  opinion  is  expressed 
it  the  recent  remarkable  successes  of  science  has  made  its  tone 
ifident  and  self-reliant,  and  so  unfavourable  to  any  sense  of  de- 
idence  upon  God. 

'  It  is  in  the  position  of  a  merchant  who  has  had  a  run  of  splendid  success,  and 
3  is  not  likely  at  such  a  lime  to  have  a  strong  sense  of  emptiness  and  need, 
ence  must  feel  more  profoundly  the  pressure  of  difficulty,  must  realise  more 
idly  its  incompleteness,  its  inability  to  explain  the  life  of  the  meanest  creature, 
inability  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  minutest  insect ;  it  must  be  pulled  up  as 
I  was  before  the  Omniscient  by  questionings  that  will  show  it  that  Sir  l^ac 
nrton's  comparison  of  himself  to  the  child  gathering  pebbles  on  the  beach,  is 
i  as  applicable  as  ever.  Only  then  will  it  become  like  the  little  child,  and 
w  the  spirit  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'* 

A.fter  Science,  the  professions  of  Medicine,  Law,  and  Teaching,  are 
mght  under  the  same  test,  and  what  may  surprise  some  is  that  the 
w  is  regarded  as  the  most  favourable  of  the  three  to  the  religious 
f.  In  connection  with  the  dramatic  profession  the  position  taken 
is,  that  the  testimony  of  experience  shows  that  between  the  actual 
ge  and  the  spirit  of  Christ,  there  is  no  fellowship. 
The  article  which  follows  this  is  on  the  "  Advent  of  Jehovah,"  and 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  E.  L.  Curtiss.  It  traces  the  line  of 
1  Testament  prophecy  about  the  promised  appearances  of  Jehovah 
dself,  m  distinction  from  another  line  of  prophecy  running  through 
\  Old  Testament,  which  speaks  of  the  appearance  of  a  human 
deemer.  The  two  lines  converge  and  find  their  fulfilment  in 
rist,  and  in  this  way  we  have  a  convincing  proof  of  his  deity. 

*  That  sought  in  the  divine  names  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament  will 
ays  be  found  unsatisfactory.  They  exalt  with  the  divine  attributes,  but  they 
not  ide^.tify  with  Jehovah.  If  one  then  would  find  an  argument  from  prophecy 
the  deity  of  Christ,  let  him  study  that  line  which  proclaims  future  redemption 
ough  Jehovah.  Let  him  see,  to  borrow  a  beautiful  figure  from  Delitzscb,  how 
the  night  of  the  Old  Testament  there  arose  in  opposite  directions  two  stars  of 
>mise  :  The  one  descending  from  above  downward,  the  promise  of  Jehovah  who 
ibout  to  come  ;  the  other  ascending  from  below  upward,  the  hope  resting  in  the 
d  of  David,  the  promise  of  his  son.  These  two  stars  meet  at  la^t  so  as  to  form 
ly  one  ;  the  bright  anrl  the  morning  star  Jesus  Christ,  Jehovah,  and  David's  Son 
one  person — Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God." 

The  third  paper,  which  is  the  production  of  a  Scottish  divine.  Dr. 
)ha  Laidlaw  of  Edinburgh,  has  for  its  theme  **  Modern  Thought  in 
lation  to  Christianity  and  the  Christian  Church."  Its  tone  is 
ptiraistic  It  is  shown  that  the  very  thoroughness  of  modern 
optical  thought,  both  on  its  destructive  and  constructive  sides,  gives  a 
reat  advantage  to  the  SLdwocBXQS  and  defenders  oC  lV\e  CVviv&\!\axv 
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religion.  On  its  destructive  side  it  rejects  the  truths  of  natural  reli- 
gion just  as  well  as  the  distinctive  truths  of  a  supernatural  Chris- 
tianity. '*  The  supersensible  element  in  natural  religion  is  now  as 
much  an  object  of  assault  as  the  supernatural  element  in  Christianity: 
the  personality  of  God,  the  immortality  and  even  the  spirituality  of 
man,  as  much  as  the  Trinity  of  the  Godhead  or  the  Divinity  of  Jesus.** 
It  should  thus  be  the  aim  of  apologetics,  following  the  exam^^  of 
Paul,  who  often  appealed  to  universal  religious  instincts,  **  to  demon- 
strate to  the  minds  of  men  at  large,  the  continuity  between  revelation 
and  their  own  natural  religious  instincts ;  to  tread,  distinct  and  plain 
to  common  apprehension,  the  pathway  from  the  natural  to  the  I^ 
vealed,  and  swell  at  the  same  time  the  after-current,  filling  large  and 
full  with  Christ's  new  meanings  the  deep-seated  language  of  man- 
kind after  God  and  immortality."  And  the  substitutes  which 
modem  thought  on  its  constructive  side,  puts  in  the  place  of  God, 
such  as  Herbert  Spencer's  Eternal  Energy  immanent  in  the  Univeisc, 
the  Humanity  of  the  Positivists,  and  the  "  huge  idol  of  human 
achievement "  which  Professor  Seely  has  set  up  for  the  worship  of 
men,  in  his  ''  Natural  Religion,"  are  so  miserably  inadequate  to  satisfy 
these  instincts,  that  Christianity  only  requires  to  be  placed  alongside 
of  them  to  show  its  incomparable  excellence. 

In  the  next  paper  an  American  divine,  Professor  H.  P.  Smith  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  contends  for  a  revised  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  and  marshals  his  arguments,  which  display  a  vast 
amount  of  learning,  with  great  vigour  and  clearness.  It  is  one  of  a 
series  of  articles  in  which  both  sides  of  the  question  are  to  be  pre- 
sented. The  last  paper  is  on  the  "  Theistic  Philosophy  of  Lotze," 
and  ably  discusses  some  of  the  phases  of  recent  German  speculation. 
Besides  these  articles,  and  able  reviews  of  recent  works  on  Theology, 
History,  Philosophy,  and  Literature,  there  are  very  interesting  ac- 
counts of  the  various  recent  ecclesiastical  assemblies  in  Great  Britain  t 
and  America,  and  a  very  thoughtful  and  weighty  letter  by  Professor  t 
Flint  on  the  relation  between  the  various  Presbyterian  bodies  in  |* 
Scotland. 

A  Handbook  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  By  James  Rankin,  D.D., 
Minister  of  Muthill.  Third  Edition,'revised  and  extended.  W. 
Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1885. 

The  very  fact  that  a  third  edition  of  this  handbook  has  been  called 
for  is  evidence  of  the  acceptance  it  has  gained.  The  author  has 
taken  advantage  of  this  demand  to  revise  some  parts  of  it,  and  ^ 
make  additions.  We  are  sorry  that  he  has  not  seen  it  to  be  his  dotjr 
to  alter  some  misleading  references  to  our  branch  of  the  Presbyteruui 
Church.     In  p.  81  we  have  this  sentence : 

**  In  1852  the  Original  Secedcrs  joined  the  Free  Church." 

And  the  next  sentence  runs  thus  : 

"In  1876  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  or  Cameronians  (the  majority  of  them) 
joined  the  Free  Church  also." 

Now  why  have  we  the  parenthesis  "the  majority  of  them  "  in  the  one 
case  and  not  in  the  olVvei,  viV^n  >^<^  la-cx  S&  vVval  the  minority  in  the 
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€Ssion  Church,  which  refused  to  join  the  Free  Church  in  1852, 
>  only  one  short  of  the  majority  that  laid  aside  their  Testimony 
I  went  qver.  The  impression  that  must  be  left  on  the  minds  of 
se  unacquainted  with  the  facts,  will  be,  that  the  *^  Synod  of  United 
ginal  Seceders,"  to  which  he  makes  an  appreciative  reference  in  a 
(sequent  clause,  has  no  connection  with  the  body  that  united  with 

Free  Church.     The  information,  as  a  rule,  is  so  uniformly  correct, 
t  it  is  a  pity  it  is  defective  on  this  point     On  all  matters  bearing 

the  history,  constitution,  property  and  revenue,  and  present  con- 
on  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  there  is  here  found  a  vast  amount 
jseful  information,  well  arranged,  and  made  easily  accessible  by  a 
)d  index.  To  say  that  a  bias  reveals  itself  here  and  there  is  only 
say  that  Dr.  Rankin  is  the  author  of  the  volume.  Surely  we  have 
ird  enough  of  late  about  the  "  seven  years  of  patience,"  which  the 
neral  Assembly  gave  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Secession  Church  before 
illy  deposing  them.  If  this  measure  of  sympathy  and  patience  has 
m  "studiously  concealed  or  misrepresented  by  Seceders"  it  has  got 
Bcient  laudation  at  the  hands  of  some  recent  broad  church  his- 
ians.  If  they  could  point  to  any  effort  which  the  General  Assembly 
de,  during  these  seven  years  of  so-called  patience,  to  redress  the 
*vances  which  had  been  complained  of,  they  would  reach  more 
:cess  in  their  unworthy  attempt  to  discredit  the  contendings  of 
se  worthy  men.  The  last  chapter  contains  testimonies  which  have 
m  rendered  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  various  eminent  men, 
i  among  them  is  found  the  Ex-Premier,  Mr.  Gladstone.  These 
re  his  sentiments  as  expressed  in  the  "  State  in  its  relations  with 
:  Church,"  the  2nd  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1839. 

*  Because  the  Government  stands  with  us  in  a  paternal  relation  to  the  people, 
[  is  bound  in  all  things  to  consider  not  merely  their  existing  tastes,  but  the 
abilities  and  ways  of  their  improvement ;  because  it  has  both  an  intrinsic  com- 
ency  and  external  means  to  amend  and  assist  their  choice  ;  because,  to  be  in 
ordance  with  God's  Word  and  will,  it  must  have  a  religion,  and  because,  in  ac- 
dance  with  its  conscience,  that  religion  must  be  the  truth  as  held  by  it  under 
most  solemn  and  accumulated  responsibilities — because  this  is  the  only  sancti- 
ig  and  preserving  principle  in  society,  we  must  disregard  the  din  of  political 
itention,  and  the  pressure  of  worldly  and  momentary  motives,  and  .  .  .  main- 
1  among  ourselves,  where  happily  it  still  exists,  the  union  between  the  Church 
1  the  State.  .  .  .  The  Scotch  Establishment  has  every  feature  that  can  miti- 
e  the  anomaly  and  evil  of  a  case  of  separation  (from  Episcopacy).  It  is  in  the 
rds  of  Mr.  Smith  *  the  national  estate  of  religion '  for  that  Kingdom.  It  has  purity 
creed.  .  .  The  operation  of  the  system  on  the  people  tends  to  order  and  loyalty 
1  yet  more  to  a  general  knowledge  and  fear  of  God  which  those  who  have  lived 
long  the  Scottish  people  will  ever  be  glad  and  forward  to  acknowledge.  .  .  It 
obvious  that  the  members  of  the  Anglican  Church  might,  by  their  votes  in  Par- 
ment  overbear  the  representatives  of  Scotland  and  alter  the  union ;  but  it  is  not 
5  clear,  I  think,  that  such  an  act  would  virtually  be  a  breach  of  covenant ;  and 
^refore  it  is  not  option  or  discretion,  but  plighted  faith  which  entails  upon  us  the 
pport  of  the  Scottish  Church. 

Tempora  muiantur  et  fnutamus, 

handbooks  for  Bible  Classes,     Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  Chaps.  13 — end. 
By  Prof.  Lindsay,  D.D.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1885. 

i  this  new  issue  of  these  admirable  Handbooks,  Dr.  Lindsay  com- 
etes  his  commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     The  first  volume 
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took  up  the  first  eleven  chapters,  and  here  the  remaining  chapters 
are  gone  over.     So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  it,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  first  volume  has  been  more  than  sustained^    A  deai, 
interesting  explanation  is  given  of  the  text,  and  all  requisite  topo 
graphical  and  historical  information  is  furnished  in  remarkable  fulnes 
within  short  compass.    The  Introduction  is  a  very  able  presentation 
of  the  problem  facing  the  Apostolic  Church — the  relation  of  the 
Christians  to  the  institutions  and  ordinances  of  the  Mosiac  Law— and 
a  very  interesting  discussion  of  how  it  was  solved.     He  conclusivdj 
proves  that  the  theory,  which  pre-supposes  antagonism  in  prindple 
between  Paul  and  the  Apostolic  leaders  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
is  without  sufficient  evidence  to  support  it     Setting  aside  for  the  sake 
of  argument  all  the  New  Testament  documents  on  which  criticism  has 
thrown    doubts,  he  confines  his    inquuy   to    Mark's    Gospel,  the 
Apocalypse,  the  principal  Epistles  of  Paul  and  the  Epistles  of  James 
and  Peter.  The  result  of  this  inquiry,  along  which  the  student  is  very 
pleasantly  led,  is  that  the  accord  in  principle  about  the  relation  of 
Christians  to  the  Mosiac  Law,   which  existed  between  Paul  and 
the  pillars  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  James,  Peter,  and  John,  ai 
stated  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  demonstrated.      The  opposition 
which  Paul  encountered  was  not  from  the  leaders,  but  from  a  Judseis- 
ing  party  in  the  Jerusalem  Church  which  they  could  not  suppress.    A 
difficulty  has  sometimes  been  experienced  in  understanding  why  Panl, 
in  seeking  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Judseising  teachers  in 
Galatia,  never  makes  reference  to  the  decree  of  the  council  at  Jerusar 
lem.    The  explanation  of  that  difficulty  at  page  31  may  be  given  as 
an  example  of  Dr.  IJndsay's  style. 

"  The  decree  is  carefully  limited  in  its  application.  It  is  addressed  to  Chnrcfaes 
in  Cilicia  and  Syria,  where  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  had  been  in  discourses 
delivered  in  Jewish  synagogues,  and  where  the  converts  must  have  been  in  all  like- 
lihood proselytes  of  the  gate,  men  who  had  already  come  under  the  four  obligations 
laid  upon  them  by  the  council.  Nothing  in  addition  to  what  they  already  did 
was  required  of  them,  and  there  is  nothing  said  to  warrant  us  infemng  that  this 
decree  was  to  be  binding  on  converts  in  Galatia  and  in  Corinth  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  provinces  where  the  disputes  had  arisen.  It  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  general  attitude  of  the  Apostles  that  they  should  strictly  limit  their  decision  to 
the  special  case  that  was  presented  to  them.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Apostle  John,  writing  to  the  Churches  of  Pergamos  and  Thyatira— Churches  out- 
side of  Syria  and  Cilicia — on  the  eating  of  flesh  offered  to  idols,  makes  no  allusion 
to  the  decree  of  the  council.  Paul  bases  his  commandment  on  the  duty  of  love  to 
our  neighbour,  and  makes  it  an  inference  of  the  law  of  liberty  applied  according 
to  the  principle  of  brotherly  love. " 

Bible  Class  Primers:  Outline  of  Protestant  Missions,  By  the  Rev. 
John  Robson,  D.D.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George 
Street,  1885. 

This  little  book  is  one  that  will  amply  repay  study  in  the  Bible  Class 
or  elsewhere.  It  is  really  wonderful  what  an  amount  of  information 
on  modern  missions  is  given  within  these  90  pages,  and  given  in  a 
very  interesting,  fascinating  way.  The  striking  incidents  connected 
with  mission  work  which  are  interspersed  throughout  the  narrative, 
sustain  the  interest  of  the  reader,  and  will  be  useful  to  the  student 
T'here  is  first  given  an  accouril  o(  xVi^  t\s^  oC  the  missionary  spirit  in 
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modern  times,  leading  in  the  first  place  to  the  formation  of  Mis- 
sionary Societies  outside  the  churches,  and  then  taking  possession  of 
the  various  churches  in  Britain,  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  After 
this  a  survey  is  taken  of  the  various  mission  fields,  and  the  work 
that  has  been  done  by  them,  and  the  most  prominent  missionaries 
rho  have  laboured  in  them,  are  sketched.  This  is  so  done,  that 
here  is  not  a  dull  page  from  beginning  to  end. 

like  Establishment  Principle  Defended.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Balfour, 
Holyrood  Free  Church,  Edinburgh — with  a  Prefatory  note  by 
the  late  James  Begg,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  Edinburgh :  James 
Gemmell,  Geprge  IV.  Bridge,  1885. 

"his  is  the  re*issue  of  a  publication  which  was  called  forth  by  a 
lanifesto  put  forth,  in  1872,  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
ating  the  grounds  on  which  they  agitated  for  the  Disestablishment 
ad  Disendowment  of  all  Established  Churches.  The  reason  for  its 
tissue  at  the  present  time  is  stated  in  the  prefaice.  In  the  author's 
pinion  the  party  in  the  Free  Church,  who,  since  1874  have  joined  in 
lis  agitation,  have  substantially  adopted  the  principles  embodied  in 
tis  manifesto,  and  so  he  thinks  it  needful  that  these  principles  should 
*  better  understood.  "  The  profound  ignorance,"  he  writes,  "  that 
abroad  regarding  the  real  nature  of  voluntaryism  is  very  great 
is  therefore  most  desirable  that  the  atheistic  character  of  the  system 
lould  be  fully  known,  as  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  thoughtful  men 
in  be  expected  intelligently  and  effectively  to  expose  it"  The 
iticism  of  voluntary  principles  in  the  volume  is  very  trenchant,  and 
1  the  whole  very  just  A  careful  study  of  it  will  help  to  a  better 
iderstanding  of  great  questions  that  lie  beneath  present  controversies, 
It  which  in  the  contention  of  parties  are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

he  True  Meaning  of  Disestablishment,  By  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Shaw, 
M.A,  B.D.,  Hamilton.  Edinburgh  :  Andrew  Eliot,  17  Princes 
Street,  1885. 

PREFATORY  uote  to  this  pamphlet  inform  us  that  it  is  a  discourse 
hich  was  delivered  in  a  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hamilton  on 
certain  Sabbath  evening  in  November,  and  that  as  large  numbers 
iled  to  gain  admittance,  a  request  was  presented  for  its  publication 
hich  has  been  complied  with.  All  that  we'  can  say  is,  that  neither 
le  reverend  gentleman  who  delivered  it,  of  whom  we  know  nothing, 
or  the  people  who  flocked  to  hear  him,  can  have  very  high  ideas  of  the 
mctity  of  the  Sabbath,  nor  of  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  Christian  pulpit, 
s  the  pedestal  for  the  exhibition  of  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  We 
an  easily  understand  how  the  great  questions  involved  in  the  national 
icognition  of  Christianity  might  be  treated  in  a  manner  becoming 
le  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  true  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  but 
ley  are  not  so  treated  here.  There  is  only  one  section,  and  that  a 
ery  small  and  insignificant  one,  in  which  the  Scriptural  reasons  for 
rging  separation  between  Church  and  State  are  dealt  with.  Com- 
laint  is  made,  and  not  without  just  ground,  that  references  to  the 
^ible  for  support,  on  the  part  of  those  who    defend  lYve  ^teafctX 
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Establishment,  have  been  very  few.      One  would  have  thought 
that  on  the  back  of  this  complaint,  the  speaker  would  have  tried  to 
show  what  support  he  had  from  Scripture  for  his  views  about  with- 
drawing all  State  sanction  from  Christianity.    This  expectation  is  not 
realised.    There  are  just  two  common  quotations,  and  what  is  said 
about  them  is  neither  fresh  nor  much  to  the  point.    Referring  to  fte 
words  of  our  Lord, ''  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  he  says  tiut 
when  they  are  fully  apprehended,  they  are  sufficient  to  dispd  the 
whole  theory  of  a  civil  establishment  of  religion,  and  then  proceeds 
to  speak  of  establishment  as  if  it  meant  that  Christ's  fottowm 
must  knock  at  the  door  of  the  civil  legislature,  and  wait  upon  its 
action,  before  they  can  do  their  own  proper  work.    This  may  sound 
very  smart,  but  what  does  it  mean  ?    If  it  means  anything,  it  signifies 
that  a  civil  establishment  of  religion  necessarily  implies  that  tbe 
Church  must  be  put  under  the  heel  of  the  State,  or,  to  use  the  old 
phraseology,  must  be  Erastian.      This  thought  finds  frequent  expres- 
sion throughout  the  discourse.     Now  this  we  utterly  deny — not  in 
reference  to  any  existing  establishment,  but  in  reference  to  an 
establishment  on  strictly  Scriptural  lines.      The  autonomy  of  this 
kingdom  of  Christ — as  a  spiritual  and  not  an  earthly  kingdom— wiU 
be  preserved  while  it  enjoys  the  recognition  of  the  State.     We  know 
that  this  may  be  sneered  at  as  an  ideal^  but  the  value  of  ideals,  based 
upon  sound  principles,  has  been  sufficiently  tested  in  the  past  history 
of  our  world.     The  other  quotation  is  the  common  one,  about  the 
volimtary  support  of  the  Gospel  ministry.    We  accept  to  the  full  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture  on  this  point,  and  yet  feel  no  inconsistency  in 
accepting  its  teaching  about  the  duty  of  the  State  towards  religion. 
But  our  space  forbids  us  to  write  more.     There  are  in  the  discourse 
some  good  points  made  against  the  present  Established  Church  and 
unwise  defenders  of  it ;   but  there  is  not  one  point  made  against  a 
Scriptural  connection  between  Church  and  State. 

The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.     By  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Rate, 
Falkirk.     Edinburgh  :  James  Gemmell,  George  IV.  Bridge. 

This  carefully-prepared  pamphlet  gives  a  short  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  persecutions  to  which  the  Huguenots  in  France  were  sub- 
jected, culminating  in  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which 
all  the  toleration  secured  to  them  by  the  Edict,  was  taken  away.  The 
result  of  this  cruel  act,  inspired  by  the  Papacy,  was  that  vast  multi- 
tudes of  the  Huguenots  escaped  from  France,  and  earned  their  piety 
and  industrial  skill  to  other  countries,  and  specially  to  our  own.  The 
bearing  of  this  upon  the  preservation  of  our  own  attainments  in  tbe 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  sphere  is  touched  upon  at  the  close. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Magazine^  October^  1885. 
This  is  the  opening  number  of  the  7th  volume  of  this  Magazine^ 
which  is  published  in  connection  with  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ations. Besides  short  articles  of  varying  ability  and  interest,  interr- 
ing accounts  are  given  of  the  work  carried  on  in  connection  ^ 
different  associations,  and  of  a  conference,  held  at  Inverness  during 
t\it  month  of  Septembei. 
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Saviour:  or^  Words  to  the  Young  about  some  of  the  names  of 
Christ.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Salmond,  M.A.  Author  of  "A 
Woman's  Work."  Glasgow :  Charles  Glass  &  Co.,  33  East 
Howard  Street 

is  a  collection  of  sermons  to  the  young,  which  appear  to  have 
delivered  by  the  author  to  the  lambs  of  his  own  flock.  They 
dmirably  adapted  to  arrest  the  attention  of  young  people,  and  to 
:  them  to  the  Saviour — being  characterised  by  great  simplicity, 
stness,  and  Scripturalness.  The  book  is  well  suited  for  distri- 
•n  among  the  young  ;  and  for  this  purpose  100  copies  can  be 
ned  for  seven  shillings. 


$iigeB  for  the  Saung. 


A  LITTLE  HAND. 

A  little  hand  within  my  own 

I  hold ; 
More  precious  'tis  than  silver,  gems, 

Or  gold. 

O  darling  little  hand  that'clings 
To  mine  ! 

0  loving,  trustful  eyes,  that 

Softly  shine ! 

You  look  to  me  for  all  that  love 

Can  give — 
Will  look  to  me  as  long  as  both 

Shall  live. 

1  feel  my  great  unfitness 

For  the  task. 
More  patience,  Lord,  more  gentleness 
I  ask ; 

More  love,  with  which  to  teach  them 

Love  divine ; 
Less  faith  in  my  own  strength,  much  more 

In  thine ; 

More  courage,  faith,  and  hope  to  point 

The  road — 
That  narrow  road  and  straight — ^which  leads 

To  God. 

--GMd  CKeer, 
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SHORT  SERMON. 

Song  of  Solomon  ii.  12  :  "  The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth.** 

It  is  the  departing  of  winter  with  its  gloom,  and  the  advent  of  spring  with  its 
brightness,  that  are  here  described,  and  made  to  shadow  forth  things  in  Uie  spiritml 
sphere  that  bear  resemblance  to  them.  In  the  whole  Bible,  as  in  the  persoml 
ministry  of  the  Great  Teacher,  everything  in  the  world  around  us  is  made  to  point 
to  unseen  realities,  and  to  illustrate  them.  The  appearing  of  the  flowers,  in  wbich 
the  revived  life  of  nature  manifests  itself  after  the  winter's  deadness,  indicates  the 
spiritual  quickening  that  comes  both  with  the  new  birth  and  with  a  season  of 
revival.  And  the  flowers  that  appear,  have  also  their  lessons  for  us.  Many  of  yw 
may  know  the  sweet  words  that  Keble  addresses  to  them  : 

'*  Ye  dwell  beside  our  paths  and  homes. 
Our  paths  of  sin,  our  homes  of  sorrow ; 

And  guilty  man,  where'er  he  roams. 
Your  innocent  mirth  may  borrow. 

The  birds  of  air  before  us  fleet. 

They  cannot  brook  our  shame  to  meet ; 

But  we  may  taste  your  solace  sweet, 
And  come  again  to-morrow. 

**  Ye  fearless  in  your  nests  abide. 

Nor  may  we  scorn,  too  proudly  wise, 
Your  silent  lessons,  undescried 

By  all  but  lowly  eyes ; 
For  ye  could  draw  the  admiring  gaze 
or  Him  who  worlds  and  hearts  surveys  ; 
Your  order  wild,  your  fragrant  maze 

He  taught  us  how  to  prize." 

Among  the  earliest  flowers  that  appear — ^it  appears,  indeed,  before  the  warm 
breath  of  spring  touches  the  earth — is  the  snowdrop.  As  it  is  endeared  to  yoS| 
dear  children,  by  its  early  appearance,  so  it  comes  with  a  heavenly  message.  Let 
me  try  to  interpret  that  message  for  you. 

First,  this  flower  illustrates  the  beauty  of  early  pieiy.  One  reason  why  it 
is  so  much  loved  and  admired,  is  just  because  it  appears  so  early.  If  it  made 
its  appearance  amid  the  manifold  beauties  with  which  summer  and  aatamB 
adorn  the  earth,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  attract  so  much  attention.  Coming  as  it 
does  when  all  around  is  bare  and  barren,  it  is  an  object  of  great  interest  aad 
delight.  And,  while  genuine  piety  will  beautify  the  character  of  any  one,  it  gifS 
a  special  and  winsome  beauty  to  the  character  of  the  young.  A  God-fearing  bof 
or  girl  has  a  beauty  far  greater  and  far  more  lasting,  than  that  beauty  of  persoDor 
of  outward  adornment,  which  many  prize  so  highly.  They  are  beaatiM  in  the 
sight  of  God,  of  Jesus,  of  the  holy  angels,  and  of  all  good  men.  Will  yoa  not, 
then,  seek  this  beauty  of  character  which  true  religion  alone  can  impart  ? 

The  message  of  the  snowdrop  tells  you  how  you  may  thus  become  beautifol,  ibr 
it  speaks  to  you  of  ready  obedience.  All  nature  is  under  the  control  of  the  Gnit 
Creator,  and  does  His  bidding.  The  flowers  appear,  according  to  His  wiK 
arrangement.  There  is  often  very  little  in  the  atmosphere  to  entice  the  SDOf* 
drop  to  appear,  but  it  never  fails  to  come  at  God*s  appointed  time.  ''  The  ctftb 
around  is  lying  asleep  ;  the  ground  is  cold  and  hard  ;  no  warm  sunshine  calb  bff 
to  awake  ;  bat  true  to  Vict  appo\Tilt^\Am^>^^\\\.>\^  ^clq.\)^xq^  arises  to  folfi  ber 
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i's  world.  Little  seems  to  favour  her  as  she  peers  forth  from  her  bed, 
for  her  to  ask  the  wherefore  of  her  call,  she  simply  does  God's  bidding.*' 
of  the  service  which  this  flower  renders  in  the  great  ministry  of  nature, 
in  its  greatness^  but  in  the  promptitude  with  which  it  is  given.  And 
ence  of  true  piety  is  found  in  obedience  to  God — in  responding  to  the 
ty  God  addresses  to  us.  The  boy  or  girl  that  shows  obedience  to 
a  beautiful  character  which  will  gain  admiration,  and  if  behind  their 
here  is 'submission  to  God,  who  commands  them  to  ''honour  father 
,"  there  will  be  a  still  higher  beauty  in  their  conduct.  And  God,  we 
>ear  in  mind,  can  be  glorified  in  what  may  seem  to  us  little  and  mean 
rell  as  in  service  that  appears  greater  in  the  eyes  of  men.  The  resist- 
ptation  to  tell  a  falsehood,  though  it  may  be  unseen  and  unnoticed, 
[easing  to  God  as  resistance  of  temptation  to  more  heinous  sins.  The 
a  kindly  word  or  the  doing  of  a  loving  deed,  to  some  humble  person 
ay  be  for  you  a  service  as  glorifying  to  God,  as  that  of  those  who  can 
thousands  in  charity  and  beneficence.  It  is  by  ready  obedience  in 
'ice  that  you  will  be  prepared  for  higher  work.  The  welcome  Christ 
i  faithful  disciples  is,  *' Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant;  thou 
ithful  over  a  fezv  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things.** 
is  the  reward  of  faithfulness  in  Christ's  service.  Obedience,  too,  is 
more  easy  and  pleasant  when  it  is  (^iven  promptly  and  cheerfully, 
the  delay  in  discharging  any  commanded  duty,  it  becomes  always  the 
It.  As  the  moss  gathers  around  the  lying  stone  and  fastens  it  ever 
to  the  ground,  so  duties  that  we  shirk  grow  ever  more  burdensome, 
then,  dear  young  reader,  to  respond  promptly  to  God's  commands  in 
nay  seem  little  as  well  as  great. 

message  of  the  snowdrop,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  mention 
purity.  Its  beauty  is  the  stainless  white  of  its  colour.  It  is 
has  received  its  familiar  name — the  snowdrop  or  a  drop  of  snow.  And 
lowy  white  bell  obtained  ?  The  moisture  is  drawn  by  it  from  the  wet 
1  it  usually  finds  its  bed,  and  is  woven  into  the  fair  texture  that  reflects 
the  sun  in  this  pure  white.  God  has  endowed  it  with  organs  that  in 
imilate  the  nourishment  found  in  the  soil  where  it  grows.  It  is  thus 
;hes  it  with  beauty. 

gives  a  sweet  spiritual  beauty  to  all  who  trust  and  obey  Him.  This 
nted  by  His  power,  is  an  organ  by  which  Christ,  in  the  cleansing 
lis  precious  blood,  is  appropriated  for  the  removal  of  all  the  pollution 
)ugh  sin.  Washed  in  this  precious  blood  we  are  made  "  whiter  than 
become  among  those  who  are  **pure  in  heart,"  and  shall  see  God. 
also  an  organ  which  transforms  everything  it  touches  into  a  means  of 
lis  purity.  It  draws  nourishment  for  the  spiritual  life  from  the  varied 
of  life.  The  surest  way  of  gaining  and  maintaining  that  purity,  that 
f  glory  and  beauty  to  all  who  possess  it,  is  to  live  a  life  of  faith  in 

1,  this  loved  and  welcome  flower  brings  a  message  of  humility.  It 
»  a  shady  nook  where  it  may  be  sheltered  from  the  blast,  and  there  it 
its  lovely  head.  If  our  national  poet  could  speak  of  the  daisy  as 
much  more  may  the  epithet  be  applied  to  the  snowdrop.  And  forget 
ooility  will  always  accompany  real  piety  and  genuine  purity.  The  true 
hether  young  or  old,  will  be  humble,  and  s  his  or  her  Christian  life 
oaility  will  deepen. 
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**  The  bird  that  soars  on  highest  wing, 
Bailds  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest ; 
And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing, 
Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  rest. 
In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see 
What  honour  hath  humility. 

'*  The  saint  that  wears  Heaven's  brightest  crown 
In  deepest  adoration  bends, 
The  weight  of  glory  bends  him  down. 
Then  most,  when  most  his  soul  ascends. 
Nearest  the  throne  itself  must  be 
The  footstool  of  humility." 


"ROBERT  MOFFAT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA." 

IS  ACCEPTED  AS  A  MISSIONARY. 

In  a  previous  paper  we  traced  Moffat's  career  up  to  the  point  at  which  he  tenhed 
to  devote  himself  to  the  great  work  of  carrying  to  the  *'  dark  places  "  of  the  etitb 
a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.    Mr.  Roby  of  Manchester,  to  whom  he  fint 
disclosed  his  resolution  proved  a  very  kind  friend  to  him,  actively  interesting  1um< 
self  in  his  preparation  for  this  work,  and  exerting  himself  with  the  Directon  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  to  get  him  accepted  as  one  of  their  agents.    A! 
first  his  efforts  in  this  latter  direction  were  unsuccessful,  the  Directors  natmaBf 
preferring  the  services  of  men  who  had  received  a  better  early  training  dw 
Moffat  for  such  a  work.    But  he  was  not  to  be  baffled,  and  the  more  he  knew  of 
the  young  gardener,  the  more  was  he  convinced  that  he  had  true  missionary  led, 
and  would  yet  render  conspicuous  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ     He  eventaaDf 
prevailed  upon  the  Directors  to  alter  their  decision  and  to  accept  him  as  one  oif 
their  agents.    Nearly  a  year  elapsed  ere  this,  and  during  this  time,  while  jong 
Moffat  yms  working  in  the  nursery  at  Dukenfield,  he  was  able  to  Tisit  Mr.  Robf 
once  or  twice  every  week  to  receive  help  and  guidance  in  regard  to  his  stadia 
During  this  time  also,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  he  gained  the  afiectioos  of  Ui 
employer's  only  daughter,  who  shared  to  the  iiill  his  missionary  enthusiasm,  aiil 
proved  an  efficient  helpmeet  and  co-worker  during  all  his  arduous  labours  in  Sodh 
Africa.     Her  friends,  however,  deeply  attached  to  her,  would  not  consent  to  kr 
accompanying  him,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  some  time  away  as  a 
that  their  consent  to  her  following  him  was  given.    In  a  letter  to  his 
parents  from  Africa,  there  is  the  following  reference  to  this  matter :—*' 1st 
former  letter  I  mentioned  something  respecting  my  hope  of  being  united  to  Ifis 
Smith,  but  her  last  two  letters  have  been  completely  effectual  in  blasting  my  bopei. 
She  has  most  reluctantly  renounced  all  idea  of  ever  getting  abroad,  her  father  dda^ 
mining  never  to  allow  her."    This  opposition  was  ere  long  overcome,  and  Ac 
went  out  to  join  him  in  the  work  which  he  had  taken  in  hand.     Her  chankctermi 
a  very  beautiful  one,  and  but  for  her  it  may  safely  be  said  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  what  he  did.     But  this  reference  to  Mrs.  Moffiit  has  carried  tf 
forward  to  a  point  in  the  narrative  of  his  hfe  when  he  was  actually  engaged  in  bif 
life-work.    A  good  deal  bad  \o  be  done  after  his  acceptance  by  the  Directon  of 
the  Missionary  Society  befoie  \ie  co\i\^\taNe\C>&  xA.<v)e  coaTvXr)  Cm  the  work.  Be 
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I  to  acquaint  his  parents  with  the  resolution  he  had  made,  for  until  this  time, 
en  there  was  a  prospect  of  his  speedily  being  permitted  to  engage  in  the  work, 
had  not  done  so.  When  his  letter  reached  them  containing  this  intelligence,  it 
>  a  great  trial  to  them — greater  than  it  would  have  been  now,  when,  by  means 
asy  transit,  the  heathen  world  has  been  brought  comparatively  near  to  our  own 
>rs.  **  In  those  days  to  go  out  into  the  heathen  world  was  like  taking  an 
mal  farewell,  so  far  as  this  world  was  concerned.  No  swift  steamers  then 
ssed  the  ocean  in  a  few  days  or  in  a  few  weeks.  A  great  part  of  heathendom 
5  an  unknown  region  into  which  few  had  gone,  and  from  which  still  fewer  ever 
timed."  But  while  it  was  a  great  trial  thus  to  think  of  parting  with  their 
oved  son,  the  pious  father  wrote  back  that  they  "  dared  not  oppose  his  design 
t  haply  in  so  doing  they  should  be  found  fighting  against  God." 
tie  had  also,  after  his  acceptance,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  examination  through 
ich  all  missionary  candidates  had  to  pass.  He  spent  some  months  with  Mr. 
)by  in  Manchester  to  prepare  himself  for  this,  and  then,  after  a  hurried  farewell 
it  to  his  family  in  Scotland,  he  went  up  to  pass  the  examination,  and  if  sac- 
sful,  to  have  other  necessary  arrangements  completed  for  his  entering  upon  the 
rk.  He  found  the  examination  easy,  and  while  enjoying  what  he  saw  in 
ndon,  his  spirit  was  burning  within  him  to  be  able  to  tell  the  heathen  of  the  true 
d,  and  of  the  Saviour  whom  He  had  sent.  A  simple  incident  which  he  men- 
Rs  in  one  of  his  letters  reveals  this.  He  had  been  visiting  a  museum  in  which 
re  exhibited  various  objects  worshipped  as  gods  among  the  heathen,  and  he  says  : 
Vlas  !  how  fallen  my  fellow-creatures,  bowing  down  to  forms  enough  to  frighten 
loman  soldier,  enough  to  shake  the  hardest  heart.  Oh,  that  I  had  a  thousand 
ss  and  a  thousand  bodies  :  all  of  them  should  be  devoted  to  no  other  employ- 
nt  but  to  preach  Christ  to  these  degraded,  despised,  yet  beloved  mortals.  I 
re  not  lepented  of  becoming  a  missionary,  and  should  I  die  in  the  march,  and 
rer  enter  the  field  of  battle,  all  will  be  well."  On  the  30th  September,  1816, 
,  with  other  eight,  were  solemnly  set  apart  in  Surrey  Chapel  to  the  great  work 
which  they  had  devoted  their  lives.  Four  of  them  were  to  go  to  the  South  Seas, 
1  among  them  was  John  Williams,  the  first  martyr  of  Erromanga,  and  five  were 
be  sent  to  South  Africa,  and  among  these  was  found  Robert  Mofiat.  In  the 
cussion  about  the  different  fields  of  labour  to  which  the  various  3roung  men 
Hild  be  sent,  it  had  been  proposed  that  Williams  and  Mof&t  should  go  together^ 
t  thmt  was  overruled  by  the  remark  of  Dr.  Waugh,  who  was  then  a  power  in  the 
odon  pulpit,  that  '*they  twa  lads  are  owre  young  to  gang  together."  When 
ang  Mofiat  was  first  introduced  to  Dr.  Waugh,  the  latter,  hearing  that  he  had 
ne  from  Inverkeithing,  where  the  once  famous  El)enezer  Brown  carried  on  his 
nistry  in  the  Secession  Church,  said  to  him  :  "  Are  ye  not  one  of  Ebbie 
une's  lads  ?  "  Moffat  replied  that  he  had  heard  him  frequently  and  knew  him 
:1L  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  another  of  our  pioneer  missionaries  less  known 
in  Mo£Eat — Peter  Greig,  one  of  the  first  agents  of  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society 
was  a  godly  gardener  at  Donibristle,  Inverkeithing,  and  one  of  "Ebbie  Brune's 
Is,"  worshipping  constantly  in  his  church,  and  making  him  the  confidant  of  his 
asionaiy  zcbA  and  aspirations.  He  met  with  a  cruel  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
tive  traders  of  Foulah,  to  whom  he  had  shown  much  kindness,  after  he  had  only 
en  a  year  in  the  country. 

THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF   HIS  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

It  was  on  the  13th  day  of  January,  1 81 7,  that  Moffat  and  his  companions, 
:er  a  voyage  extending  to  nearly  three  months,  reached  Cape  Toim^  Vd^OQi^ 
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Africa.    The  place  assigned  to  Mofiat  and  one  of  his  companions  for  theic  fiitnie 
work  was  Namaqualand,  a  large  district  lying  to  the  north-west  of  the  then  exist- 
ing Cape  Colony.    To  travel  thither,  they  had  to  obtain  permission  of  the  Gofera- 
ment,  which  was  for  some  time  withheld.     The  delay  thus  occasioned  was  ued 
by  Moffiit  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language — ^the  language  of  tlie 
great  bulk  of  the  colonists — and  in  still  further  equiping  himself  in  different  mji 
for  the  work  which  he  was  eager  to  begin.    When  permission  was  granted,  the 
journey  to  this  wild  district  occupied  a  considerable  time,  and  brought  many  hud* 
ships  and  privations.    When  they  got  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  ootony,  t 
r^on  had  to  be  passed  through  which  was  but  thinly  inhabited  and  voy 
desolate.    There  is  one  incident  in  this  journey  which,  besides  being  very  interest* 
ing  in  itself,  reveals  the  light  in  which  the  native  population  called  Hottentots  wst 
viewed  by  the  colonists,  the  Boers,  and  also  the  tact  of  young  Moffat. 

"  One  evening  he  halted  at  a  farm  |which  showed  signs  of  belonging  to  a  mia 
of  wealth  and  importance,  who  had  many  slaves.  The  old  patriarch,  hearing 
that  he  was  a  missionary,  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and  proposed  that  in  the 
evening,  he  should  give  them  a  service.  No  proposal  would  have  been  moit 
acceptable,  and  he  sat  down  to  the  plain  but  plentiful  meal  with  a  light  heait 
The  sons  and  daughters  came  in.  Supper  ended,  a  clearance  was  made,  the  b^ 
Bible  and  the  Psalmbook  were  brought  out,  and  the  family  were  seated. 

'*  '  But  where  are  the  servants  ? '  asked  Mofiat. 
'  Servants  1  what  do  you  mean  ? ' 
'  I  mean  the  Hottentots  of  whom  I  see  so  many  on  your  farm.' 

**  *  Hottentots  !  do  you  mean  that,  then  ?  Let  me  go  to  the  mountain  and  call 
the  baboons  if  you  want  a  congregation  of  that  sort.  Or  stop,  I  have  it.  My 
sons,  call  the  dogs  that  lie  in  front  of  the  door,  they  will  do.' 

"The  missionary  quietly  dropped  an  attempt  which  threatened  a  wrathfol 
ending,  and  commenced  the  service.  The  psalm  was  sung,  the  prayer  was 
offered,  and  the  preacher  read  the  story  of  the  Syrophenician  woman,  and 
selected  more  especially,  the  words  :  'Truth,  Lord,  but  even  the  dogs  eat  of  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  master's  table.*  He  had  not  spoken  many  minutes  when 
the  voice  of  the  old  man  was  again  heard  :  '  Will  Mynheer  sit  down  and  wait  a 
little?  he  shall  have  the  Hottentots.' 

"  The  summons  was  given,  the  motley  crowd  trooped  in,  many  who,  probably, 
had  never  been  within  the  door  of  their  master's  house  before,  and  many  moie 
who  never  before  had  heard  the  voice  of  a  preacKier. 

'*  When  the  service  was  over,  and  the  astonished  Hottentots  had  dispersed,  the 
farmer  turned  to  his  guest  and  said  :  *  My  friend,  you  look  a  hard  hammer  and 
you  have  broken  a  hard  head.' " 

The  place  of  his  labour  was  reached,  after  a  journey  nearly  as  long  as  thfit  hf 
which  he  had  reached  South  Africa,  from  his  native  land,  occupying  neariy 
three  months.    It  was  the  abode  of  a  great  chief  Titus  Africaner,  the  interestii^ 
story  of  whose  life  was  so  touchmgly  told  by  Moffat  in  his  '*  Missionary  Scenes 
and  Labours."    He  had  once  been  a  slave  in  the  Colony,  and  escaping  widi  a 
company  of  other  refugees  of  whom  he  became  the  leader,  he  fled  across  the 
Orange  River,  the  boundary  of  the  Colony  on  the  north-west,  and  established 
himself  in  this  Namaqualand.      He  and  his  followers  were  freebooters,  living  oB 
the  spoils  which  they  gained  in  warfare.    They  were  constantly  making  raids, 
either  on  the  farms  of  the  Colony  or  among  the  dwellings  of  the  Namaquts  and 
other  native  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood.     They  spread  terror  far  and  near,  and 
to  read  of  their  deeds  of  cruelty  makes  one's  flesh  creep.     But,  after  many  years* 
Africaner  was  brought  itvlo  cotvlaicV.  V\\}[v  ^^  ^^NQ\,t^\ca^\<^Tyax^^  Christian  Albrecbt* 
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uid  was  deeply  influenced  by  his  character  and  teaching.     He  gave  his  consent  to 
the  location  of  a  missionary  amongst  his  people,  and  a  Mr.  Ebner,  was  sent,  who 
was  there  on  the  arrival  of  Moffat,  though  very  soon  after  he  left,  on  account  of  some 
difference  between  him  and  some  of  Africaner  people.  The  young  Scotch  missionary 
WIS  thns  soon  after  his  arrival  left  quite  alone.     For  the  best  part  of  a  whole  year  at 
this  time  he  did  not  see  the  face  of  a  fellow-countryman,  or  hear  a  word  spoken 
mhls  mother  tongue.     He  lived,  however,  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Africaner 
and  bis  people,  over  whom  he  soon  obtained  very  great  power.     All  through 
lib  missionary  labour    in   his   intercourse  with  the   heathen,  he  succeeded    in 
gaining  great  personal  influence  over  them,  and  many  of  the  chiefs  came  to  have 
SQch  a  liking  for  him,  that  they  would  have  done  anything  to  please  him. 
During  his  stay  with  Africaner's  people,  he  just  lived  in  one  of  the  common  huts, 
which  they  constructed  for  their  own  abodes.     They  were  movable  as  tents,  and 
were  formed  of  long  tapering  wands,  planted  in  a  circle,  and  then  bent  over  and 
tied  together,  so  as  to  form  a  cage.     On  this  were  fastened  rush  mats,  packed 
more  or  less  thickly  according  to  the  means  of  the  owner,  and  so  admitting  more 
)T  less  rain,  which   however,  as  rain  fell  very  seldom,  was  felt  to  be  no  great 
inconvenience.     The  dust  and  the  heat  were  more  trying  than  the  rain.    There 
■ras  one  opening  large  enough  to  crawl  in  at,  and  this  had  to  serve  for  door  and 
irindow,  and  for  a  chimney  too  when  a  fire  was  needed  within.    The  principal 
Articles  of  his  food,  until  he  was  himself  able  to  raise  a  little  grain  and  garden 
ituff,  were  milk  and  dried  meat.     He  had  everything  to  do  for  himself ;  was,  as 
ye  wrote  in  a  letter  to  his  parents,  "carpenter,  smith,  cooper,  tailor,  shoemaker, 
tniller,  baker,  housekeeper,  the  last  is  the  most  burdensome  of  any."    It  was  his 
experience  now  that  led  him  to  say  in  a  subsequent  letter :  "  A  missionary  in  this 
rountry  without  a  wife  is  like  a  boat  with  one  oar.     A  good  missionary's  wife  can 
oe  as  useful  as  her  husband  in  the  Lord's  vineyard."     Living  in  this  humble  way 
tic  started  a  school,  and  began  to  build  a  place  for  Christian  worship.      But  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  locality  was  altogether  unsuitable  for  the  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  people.      There  was  not  enough  of  water  to  irrigate  a 
sufficiently  larpe  portion  of  ground  to  raise  food  for  the  people.     A  scanty  spring 
at  the  head  of  the  small  rock-bounded  valley  in  which  they  dwelt,  furnished  their 
only  supply  of  this  indispensable  commodity.     And  while  the  usual  quantity 
furnished,  was  miserably  inadequate  for  the  purpose  we  have  indicated,  yet  in  the 
time  of  very  heavy  rains,  which  might  come  once  every  two  or  three  years,  the  whole 
▼alley  became  flooded,  and  his  people  had  to  move  their  huts  nearer  to  the  rocks. 
So  long  as  the  people  lived  on  the  spoils  of  predatory  wars,  such  a  locality  might 
be  quite  suitable,  but  it  was  felt  that  if  they  were  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  civilisation 
and  the  Gospel,  they  would  require  a  locality  where  there  would  be  room  for  the 
pnctice  of  the  art  of  husbandry.     Several  journeys  were  made  by  Moffat  in  com- 
pany with  Africaner  and  some  of  his  people,  in  search  of  a  more  suitable  locality, 
Iwt  none  at  this  time  could  be  found.     After  Moffat  was  settled  to  the  eastward, 
vaong  the  Bechwanas,  it  was  the  design  of  Africaner  to  remove  his  people  thither, 
so  as  to  be  near  him,  but  before  this  was  carried  into  effect,  death  laid  its  cold 
land  upon  the  chief,  and  the  people  became  scattered.      He  accompanied  the 
missionary  on  his  departure  from  his  district,  and  visited  Cape  Town,  astonishing 
those  who  had  been  wont  to  associate  his  name  with  deeds  of  terrible  cruelty,  by 
his  strikingly  gentle  and  Christian  deportment.     It  gave  an  illustration  to  those 
hi  authority  of  how  the  work  of  missions  would  remove  difficulties  out  of  the  way 
^good  government,  and  to  all  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  transform  the  vilest 
of  the  vile. 
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CHANGRS  HIS  FIELD  OF  LABOUR. 

It  was  among  the  Becbwana  tribes  he  was  now  appointed  to  labour,  and  tie 
location  of  the  mission  was  at  Latukoo  or  Kuruman,  the  name  by  which  it  b  b«t 
known.    Before  starting  from  the  Cape  for  this  new  field,  Miss  Smith,  with  tk 
consent  of  her  parents,  had  followed  him  to  South  Africa  and  had  been  onited  ii 
marriage  to  him.     Her  letters  which  are  very  readable  and  interesting,  show  wint 
a  deep  practical  interest  she  took  in  the  great  work  in  which  her  husband  wis  tar 
gaged.    Obstacles  were  put  in  the  way  of  their  settlement  in  their  new  statioi^ 
first  by  the  Cape  Colony  Government,  and  then  by  the  tumolu  caqi^d  by  the  nidi 
of  neighbouring  heathen  tribes.     Even  after  they  were  there  they  had  more  te 
once  to  retire  to  Griqua  Town,  on  account  of  the  danger  which  threatened  tbaik 
Their  work  for  many  years  had  to  be  carried  on  without  any  token  of  suooeis,  bit 
they  never  lost  faith  that  this  success  through  the  blessing  of  God  would  cow. 
When  a  correspondent  of  Mrs.  Moffiit  had  asked  her  if  anything  coakL  be  lOt 
which  would  be  of  use  to  the  mission,  the  reply  given  indicated  the  unfaltering 
hope  which  animated  the  mission  band  :  "  Send  us  a  communion  service,  we  Ad 
want  it  some  day.'*    After  his  arrival  in  his  new  field,  Moffat  set  himself  to  1 
the  native  language,  that  he  might  not  only  be  able  to  address  the  people  in  it 
to  reduce  it  also  to  a  form  in  which  books  might  be  printed  in  it.     How  the  need 
of  this  was  pressed  upon  him  is  connected  with  one  of  the  most  thrilling  inddenti 
of  his  sojourn  at  this  place.     On  the  occasion  of  a  severe  drought,  the  natives  act* 
ing  on  the  advice  of  the  rain-makers,  resolved  to  expel  the  missionaries.    A  bUrf 
with  twelve  followers  went  to  the  mission  house  to  carry  out  the 
Moffat  went  to  meet  them,  while  his  wife  with  her  first-bom  child  in  her 
Mr.  Hamilton  the  father  of  the  mission  were  standing  at  the  door.     He  bated  ha 
breast  and  said,    '*if  you  will  drive  your  spears  into  my  breast,  then  my  con* 
panions  will  know  that  it  is  time  to  leave."    The  chief,  turning  to  his  foUoweOi 
said,  **  these  men  must  have  in  them  something  of  immortality."    They  were  iBb> 
dued,  and  the  missionaries  remained.     Still  Moffat  was  inclined  to  be  de^pondenl 
from  his  want  of  success,   when  his  wife  said  to  him,  "the   Gospel   has  not 
yet  been  preached  to  them  in  the  tongue  in  which  they  were  bom."    FioB 
that  hour  he  set  himself  resolutely  to  learn  their  language.     This  was  a  talk 
of  immense  difficulty,  for  the  knowledge  could  only  be  acquired  by  his  «"!i^gf«f 
with  the  people,  and  marking  carefully  their  modes  of  expression.     In  1S35,  after 
five  years  of  labour,  often  interrupted  by  troubles  of  various  kinds,  the  foundatloa 
of  a  native  literature  was  laid,  in  a  spelling-book  being  prepared  and  sent  to  tbe 
Cape  to  be  printed.     Shortly  after  this  he  was  able  to  speak  to  the  people  witb* 
out  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  and  did  this  so  well,  that  even  the  natives  themsdics 
were  astonished.    By  the  time  the  long-expected  and  prayed  for  awakening  caae^ 
the  whole  Gospel  of  Luke  and  selections  of  other  Scriptures  had  been  translated 
by  him,  and  of  these  he  used  to  read  from  his  manuscript,  in  pablic  worship  ortf 
occasion  offered.     A  visit  to  the  Cape  was  needful  to  get  this  put  into  print,  hrt 
by  and  by  a  printing-press  was  secured,  and  brought  to  the  Kuruman  station.   B 
was  found  of  the  very  greatest  service. 

Mof&t  was  often  away  from  the  station  on  visits  to  neighbouring  tribes.  Htt 
power  over  the  natives  was  something  remarkable.  It  was  just  as  great  as  thit  d 
his  son-in-law,  who  went  out  to  help  him  in  his  mission  work,  and  who  maj  be 
said  by  his  explorations  to  have  discovered  Central  Africa — David  Livingstooe> 
He  ever  acted  upon  the  principle  of  not  regarding  them  with  suspicion,  bat  of 
treating  them  as  friends,  and  this  won  his  way  to  their  hearts.  They  were  sii^ 
to  feel  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  and  this  disarmed  them  of  any  eo* 
m  i  iy  and  won  their  confidence.     K.  n\«X  \o  \)afc  Ok«1  qH  ^^v^^&a^V^le^  a  tribe  of  the 
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unous  Zula  nation  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  in  recent  years,  may  be  given 
s  an  illustration  of  this.  He  and  some  of  his  companions  went  before  the  wag- 
ons in  which  they  had  been  travelling,  and  entered  *'  a  large  public  cattle-fold, 
rliere  were  arranged  in  a  semi-circle,  about  eight  hundred  warriors  in  full  dress, 
iboat  three  bondred  more  sat  concealed  in  ambush,  perhaps  for  precaution  or  to 
7  our  oottiage.  We  proceeded  to  the  centre  of  the  fold,  when  they  beckoned  to 
s  to  dismoant.  We  had  scarcely  reached  the  ground  when  those  who  were 
Kfeted  at  the  entrance  rushed  in  shouting  and  leaping  with  the  most  fantastic 
lestores,  so  that  our  horses,  unaccustomed  to  such  fiin,  tried  to  break  away  from 

IS. 

**  A  profound  silence  followed  for  some  ten  minutes  ;  then  all  commenced  a  war 
ong,  stamping  their  feet  in  time  with  the  music.  No  one  approached,  though 
vefy  eye  was  fixed  upon  us.  Then  all  was  silent  and  Mosilikatse  (the  chieQ 
arched  out  from  behind  the  lines  with  an  interpreter,  and  with  attendants  bearing 
Mat,  beer,  and  other  food.  He  gave  us  a  hearty  salutation  and  seemed  overjoyed. 
^  this  time  the  waggons  were  drawing  near,  and  as  he  had  never  seen  such  things 
rfoce  he  desired  to  see  them  walk,  as  he  called  it.  We  left  the  field,  the  warriors 
aintaining  their  positions  in  perfect  silence.  As  the  waggons  drew  near,  he 
emed  awe-struck,  moving  backward  and  dragging  me  along  with  him.  When 
ey  had  halted  ^d  the  oxen  were  unyoked,  he  approached  with  caution,  grasping 
e  with  one  band,  and  holding  the  other  in  his  mouth.  He  spoke  little  at  first. 
It  examined  all  minutely,  especially  the  wheels,  and  when  told  of  how  many  parts 
ch  wheel  was  composed  his  surprise  seemed  to  reach  its  climax.*' 
Wherever  Moffat  went,  the  great  mission  of  his  life  was  never  lost  sight  of.  The 
nit  of  his  self-denying  labours  and  those  of  his  associates  at  length  began  to  make 
dr  appearance.  After  ten  years  of  prayerful  waiting  and  earnest  work,  the  day- 
ring  broke  upon  the  night  of  heathenism  in  which  the  degraded  people  had  been 
nag.  The  excitement  was  regarded  at  first  by  the  cautious  Scotch  missionaries 
ith  suspicion,  but  they  were  soon  brought  gladly  to  recognize  in  it  the  finger  of 
)d.  "  In  a  few  months  the  whole  aspect  of  the  mission  was  changed.  The 
seting-house  was  crowded  before  the  service  began.  Heathen  songs  and  dancing 
d  ceased,  and  everywhere  were  to  be  heard  instead  the  songs  of  Zion  and  the 
it-pouring  of  impassioned  prayer.  The  missionaries  were  beset  even  in  their  own 
Mises,  by  those  who  were  seeking  fuller  instruction  in  things  which  had  become  to 
em,  all  at  once,  of  paramount  importance.  The  moral  condition  of  the  community 
pidly  improved ;  and  the  dirt  and  indecency  of  heathen  costumes  were  exchanged 
r  cleanliness  and  European  habits  of  clothing,  as  far  as  the  supply  could  be  met 
f  the  visits  of  occasional  traders.**  After  careful  examination,  a  band  of  six  were 
Imitted  to  the  membership  of  the  church  by  baptism,  and  afterwards  sat  down 
ith  the  missionaries  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  The  box  containing  the  communion 
esiels,  which  had  been  asked  for  three  years  before,  arrived  on  the  day  preceding 
ais  memorable  occasion,  lliree  of  the  converts  showed  their  zeal  by  taking  it 
pon  themselves  to  build  a  brick  schoolhouse,  to  be  used  as  a  temporary  place  of 
rorship,  if  the  carpenter  work,  for  which  they  were  not  qualified,  might  be  done 
or  them. 

The  record  of  Moffat's  closing  years,  in  the  mission  field  and  at  home,  must  be 
eft  for  another  paper. 


6o  NOTES   BY  THE   WAY. 


fLotts  bis.  ^^  ^Has* 


: 


The  scepticism  of  many  literary  and  scientific  men,  and  the  jaunty  way  in  windi 
they  flaunt  it  before  others,  is  a  feature  of  modem  social  life,  that  is  very  sad  tod 
distressing  from  a  Christian  stand-point.     It  is  seldom  that  we  have  seen  lo 
effective  a  rebuke  given  to  it,  as  that  administered  by  James  Russell  LowdL  the 
American  poet,  and  until  very  recently  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  this 
country.     Shortly  before  he  left  London  for  his  native  land,  he  attended  ameetog 
to  do  honour  to  the  poet  Browning,      Several  of  the  speakers  had  referred  in 
a  sneering  manner  to  certain  forms  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  claimed  tbt 
they  could  get  on  in  life  without  any  religion.     Mr.  Lowell's  reply— which  we 
read  recently  in  an  American  paper,  we  here  give  :  "  I  do  not  think  it  safe— I  m 
formulating  no  creed  of  my  own  ;  I  have  always  been  a  liberal  thinker,  and  have 
therefore,  allowed  others,  who  differ  from  me,  to  think  also  as  they  liked— but  at 
the  same  time  I  fear  that  when'  we  indulge  oui-selves  in  the  amusement  of  gakog 
without  a  religion,  we  are  not,  perhaps,  aware  how  much  we  are  sustained  at 
present  by  an  enormous  mass  all  about  us  of  religious  feeling  and  religions  con- 
viction, so  that,  whatever  it  may  be  safe  for  us  to  think,  for  us  who  have  had  great 
advantages,  and  have  been  brought  up  in  such  a  way  that  a  certain  moral  diredioa 
has  been  given  to  our  character,  I  do  not  know  what  would  become  of  the  less 
favoured  classes  of  mankind  if  they  undertook  to  play  the  same  game.     I  widied 
only  to  enter  the  protest  of  one  in  whose  veins  runs  the  blood  of  Calvinitfic 
ancestors,  against  the  way  in  which  Calvinism  has  been  spoken  of,  and  also  to 
remind  one  of  the  speakers  that  the  saint  whom  he  quoted  was  the  one  who  said : 
'  The  greatest  of  these  is  charity.*    Whatever  defects  and  imperfections  may  attach 
to  a  few  points  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  Calvin — the  bulk  of  which  was  simply 
what  all  Christians .  believe — it  will  be  found  that  Calvinism,  or  any  other  ism 
which  claims  an  open  Bible  and  proclaims  a  cruciBed  and  risen  Christ,  isinfinitdy 
preferable  to  any  form  of  polite  and  polished  scepticism,  which  gathers  as  its 
votaries  the  degenerate  sons  of  heroic  ancestors,  who,  having  been  trained  in  a 
society  and  educated  in  schools  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  by  men  of  foith 
and  piety,  now  turn  and  kick  down  the  ladder  by  which  they  have  climbed  o(v 
and  persuade  men  to  live  without  God  and  leave  them  to  die  without  hope.    The 
worst  kind  of  religion  is  no  religion  at  all ;  and  these  men,  living  in  ease  and 
luxury,  indulging  themselves  in  *  the  amusement  of  going  without  religion,'  nay 
be  thankful  that  they  live  in  lands  where  the  gospel  they  neglect  has  tamed  the 
beastliness  and  ferocity  of  the  men  who,  but  for  Christianity,  might  long  ago  have 
eaten  their  carcasses  like  the   South  Sea  islanders,   or  cut  off  their  heads  and 
tanned  their  hides  like  the  monsters  of  the   French  revolution.      When  the 
microscopic  search  of  scepticism,  which  had  hunted  the  heaven  and  sounded  the 
seas  to  disprove  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  has  turned  its  attention  to  hanan 
society,  and  has  found  a  place  on  this  planet  ten  miles  square  where  a  decent  nan 
can  live  in  decency,  comfort  and  security,  supporting  and  educating  his  childieQ 
unspoiled  and  unpolluted ;  a  place  where  age  is  reverenced,  infancy  respected, 
manhood  respected,  womanhood  honoured,  and  human  life  held  indue  regard; 
when  sceptics  can  find  such  a  place  ten  miles  square  on  this  globe,  where  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  has  not  gone  and  cleared  the  way  and  laid  the  foundations,  and 
made  decency  and  security  possible,  it  will  then  be  in  order  for  the  sceptical 
literati  to  move  thither  and  then  ventilate  their  views.     But  so  long  as  these  vefy 
men  ate  dependent  upon  iVve  ie\vg|\oiv  viVCvOa.  >X\«>j  <^\sx:acc^  fe\  ^very  privilege  they 
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njoy,  they  may  well  hesitate  a  little  before  they  seek  to  rob  the  Christain  of  his 
lope,  and  humanity  of  its  faith,  in  that  Saviour,  who  alone  has  given  to  man  that 
ope  of  life  eternal  which  makes  life  tolerable,  and  society  possible,  and  robs 
eath  of  its  terrors  and  the  grave  of  its  gloom." 

The  advances  which  the  Roman  Catholics  are  making  in  their  social  and  politi- 
il  power,  points  to  a  danger  in  our  future  that  may  be  greater  than  many  imagine, 
he  increase  of  grants  to  their  educational  institutions  is  not  creditable  to  our 
>vemment,  and  indicates  a  decided  leaning  in  their  favour.    The  grants  given 

the  Roman  Catholic  trainbg  colleges  of  Ireland,  exclusively  for  the  train- 
g  of  teachers  belonging  to  that  Church,  have  been  always  rising.  In  1883, 
irliament  voted  as  an  experiment  jf3i64.  In  1S849  the  sum  was  raised  to 
[O,ooo.  In  1885,  the  sum  reached  was  jf  15,000.  The  money  devoted  to  this 
irpose  may  be  viewed  as  devoted  to  the  fomenting  of  dissatisfaction  and  disloyalty 

that  unhappy  country,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  but  for  the  baneful  influ- 

ice  of  Popery,  her  condition  would  have  been  vastly  different  from  what  it  now 

Yet  they  who  are  in  high  places  will  not  open  their  eyes  to  this.     Recently  it 

IS  announced  that  two  distinguished  persons  had  been  sent  to  represent  the 

ueen  and  Prince  of  Wales  at  a  Requiem  Mass  celebrated  at  Madrid,  in  honour 

the  late  King  of  Spain.  It  was  seemly  that  expression  of  sympathy  should  be 
at  from  our  Royal  Family  to  the  widowed  Queen  of  Spain  ;  but  to  express  it  in 
is  way  is  to  set  aside  the  Protestant  constitution  of  the  country.  *'  It  may  be 
►ttbted,"  we  may  say,  quoting  from  the  Perthshire  Courier ^  "if  there  is  any 
>pish  service  in  which,  besides  the  idolatry  of  the  worship  of  the  wafer,  more  of 
e  false  doctrines  of  Popery  are  necessarily  implied  than  in  a  Requiem  Mass — a 
iss  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  a  person  deceased.  The  doctrine  of  transub- 
intiation,  that  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  that  of  its  efHcacy  for  the  salvation 

the  souls  of  the  dead  as  well  as  of  the  living,  that  of  purgatory,  that  of  the 
ceptability  to  God  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  are  all  evidently  presupposed  here. 

it  meet  that  a  Protestant  Queen  or  Prince  should  send  a  representative  to  take 
irt  in  it  ?  Infidels  and  despisers  of  religion  may  think  it  all  right.  Papists  will 
:rtainly  rejoice,  but  every  genuine  Protestant  will  mourn."  "While  thus,  the  re- 
■esentatives  of  royalty  are  sent  to  Spain  to  take  part  in  one  of  the  most  idolatrous 
the  Romish  services,  we  find  these  services  allowed  in  some  of  our  venerable  ecclesi- 
tical  buildings.  In  two  successive  years,  a  congregation  of  Roman  Catholics,  num- 
^ng  hundreds,  has  marched  from  a  place  of  worship  near  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
ley  had  been  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  this  historical 
lifice,and,  without  being  called  in  question  by  the  authorities  in  charge  of  it,  have,  as 
congregation,  engaged  in  some  kind  of  religious  service  around  the  tomb  of  this 
latholic  King.  We  wonder  in  case  of  any  attempt  being  made  to  introduce  a 
arely  Protestant  service  in  this  way,  if  it  would  be  allowed  to  be  carried  out 
without  interference.  Another  indication  of  this  advance  is  also  found  in  the 
icrease  of  those  belonging  to  this  persuasion,  who  will  be  found  in  the  new  House 
f  Commons.  In  the  last  Parliament  there  were  only  60 ;  in  this  new  Parliaipent 
lere  will  be  83 — an  increase  of  23.  It  is  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  that  Scot- 
ind,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  since  th^  IjLeformation,  hasi  chosen  an  avowed 
x>man  Catholic  as  one  of  its  representatives,  and  this  in  opposition  to  one  of  the 
Kst  candidates  that  appeared  in  the  field  in  the  recent  election.     We  believe  that 

pervert,  a  Mr.  Jerningham,  has  sat  for  a  Scotch  constituency,  but  to  Argyle- 
dre  belongs  the  .disgrace  of  sending  one  who  was  an  avowed  Papist  to  Parliament, 
he  crofters  were  ill-advised  when  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  fair 
romises,  to  give  their  votes  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Macfarlane. 

We  are^Jad  to  see  from  the  December  number  of  the  Ameiicscn  AMociaU  Pra- 
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fytenan,  that  we,  through  our  ignorance  of  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  procedure  in 
America,  made  a  mistake  in  stating  that  the  report  on  National  Refonn  ms 
adopted  by  the  late  Associate  Synod.  It  was  simply  laid  on  the  table,  and  thn^ 
a  majority  of  the  members  was  in  favour  of  adopting  it  at  once,  yet  it  was  agreed 
to  allow  it  to  He  over  until  next  year.  We  trust  that  the  delay  wUl  lead  to  a  dn^p 
of  attitude  on  this  matter  on  the  part  of  the  majority. 


Ecclesiastical  lEntelligence. 


PRESBYTERY  MEETINGS. 

Ayr. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Ayr  Presbytery,  held  on  the  22Dd  December  hut,  t 
call  from  the  Dromore  Congregation  to  Mr.  E.  Ritchie,  preacher  of  the  Gospd 
was  presented  and  sustained. 

Edinburgh. — Call — A  unanimous  call  has  been  addressed  by  the  coogregt- 
tion  of  Kirkcaldy  to  Mr.  E.  Ritchie,  Preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  sustained 
by  the  Presbyteiy  of  the  bounds  at  a  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  !$& 
December. 

^'  Glasgow. — On  Tuesday,  the  24th  November,  Messrs  Buchanan  and  Do^ 
appeared  as  Commissioners  from  the  Congregation  of  Paisley  to  pieMnta 
petition  for  a  moderation  in  a  call.  The  Presbytery  granted  the  prayer  of 
the  petition  after  satisfactory  statements  made  in  regard  to  the  number  of  manbeB 
and  adherents,  and  amount  of  stipend  offered.  The  Rer.  Alex.  J.  Ymill,  as  wAth* 
Moderator  of  Session,  was  appointed  to  preach  and  preside  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  9th  December,  at  8  o'clock.  Mr.  Robert  Stewart,  stndent  of 
Theology,  was  examined  upon  Hebrew  (Psalms  i.-v.),  and  acquitted  himself  siti»- 
iactorily. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  on  the  22nd  December,  Mr.  Yuill  reported  that  the 
Paisley  Congregation  had  presented  a  hearty  and  unanimous  call  to  Mr.  £.  Ritchie^ 
preacher  of  the  Gospel.  The  call  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  after  Messrs.  Bodisoin 
and  Dougall  had  been  heard  in  support  of  it,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  suatainiL 


MISSIONARY  MEETINGS. 

Kirkcaldy.— On  the  evening  of  Tuesday  the  27th  October,  a  Missiooiiy 
meeting   was  held  in  the    Original  Secession   Church,   Kirkcaldy,  and  there 
was  a  very  encouraging  attendance.      The   Rev.  John  Sturrock,  Edinbushr 
interim  Moderator  of  Session  occupied  the  chair.     After  devotional  esefdies 
had    been    conducted    by  the    Rev.    Robert    Morton,    Perth,    the   chainnia 
delivered  an  address  on  the  twofold  function  of  the  church — holding  fisst  the  tnth 
and  holding  it  forth.    The  Rev.  W.  B.  Gardiner,  Pollokshaws,  then  narrated  the   I 
history  of  our  Mission  in  India,  and  gave  details  concerning  the  oongr^gitioQi 
school  and  orphanage  at  Seoni.    Thereafter  stirring  addresses  were  delivoedbf 
the  Rev.  Robert  Morton,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  M.A.,  Carluke,  Mr.  Janes 
Crombie,  and  Mr.  James  Anderson,  elders  of  the  Congregation.    The  latter  con- 
veyed to  the  ministers  present  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  their  attendance  sod 
addresses.    Prayer  was  offered  up  by  Mr.  Hobart,  and  after  a  Psalm  had  beea 
sung,  the  meeting  was  closed  vn,\h  \}ckt\^TL<^v(:\IvQi&. 
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Paisley. — One  of  the  Missionary  meetings  appointed  by  the  Foreign 
BiissioD  Committee  for  awakening  and  deepening  an  interest  in  our  work 
at  Seoni  was  held  at  Paisley  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  the  12th  November. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  of  the  members  and  adherents  of  the  Congregation. 
The  Rev.  Alexander  J.  Yuill,  Glaagow,  who  is  the  interim  Moderator  of  Session 
occupied  the  chair.  AAer  the  opening  devotional  exercises,  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hobart,  M.A.,  Carluke,  the  Convener  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee 
gave  an  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  mission  work  in  the  Central 
Provinces  of  India.  Mr.  Hobart  then  delivered  an'address  on  the  duty  of  the 
church  in  reference  to  the  heathen  world,  and  the  encouragement  given  us  to  labour 
in  the  mission  field.  The  Chairman  also  addressed  the  meeting  and  enforced  the 
claims  of  our  mission  work  on  the  sympathy  and  liberality  of  the  people.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  D.  Begg,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Parlane,  two  of  the  elders,  a  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  speakers,  and  on  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Gardiner,  a  similar  compliment  was  paid  to  the  Chairman.  After  praise,  the 
meeting  was  closed  with  the  Benediction. 


LITERARY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Dundee. — The  session  uf  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
connected  with  this  congregation  was  commenced  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  2nd 
November.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members  of  the  congregation.  The 
Rev.  P.  M*Vicar  delivered  an  instructive  and  entertaining  lecture  on  **  The  Life 
of  Dr.  George  Lawson  of  Selkirk."  On  the  following  Monday,  Mr.  George 
Jack,  President  of  the  Society,  delivered  an  able  lecture  on  "  A  Recent  Tour 
through  the  Continent.'* 

Perth. — The  present  session  of  this  Association  was  commenced  by  a  lecture 
delivered  by  the  President,  the  Rev.  R.  Morton,  on  '*  Perth  before  and  after  the 
First  Reformation.**  The  meetings,  and  that  of  the  Temperance  Association  in  con- 
nection with  the  congregation,  are  held  together,  and  an  interesting  session  is 
anticipated* 

Edinburgh. — The  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Association  resumed  its- 
meetings  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  i6th  November,  when  the  president,  Bev. 
John  Sturrock,  delivered  an  interesting  and  exhaustive  lecture  on  '*  English  Bible 
Translation.*'    The  lecturer  illustrated  his  subject  by  exhibiting  several  curious 
copies  of  the  many  versions  and  translations  of  the  English  Bible.     The  current 
syllabus  is  a  varied  one,  and  the  good  attendance  at  the  meetings  already  held, 
together  with  the  encouraging  accession  ot  new  members,  leads  the  friends  of  the 
Association  to  trust  that  the  present  session  will  not  be  less  successful  than  its  pre- 
decessors.    The  annual  interchange  of  delegates  with  the  Glasgow  Association, 
which  has  proved  a  serviceable  source  of  helpfulness  and  friendliness,  will  this 
jear  be  continued. 

Glasgow. — ^The  Glasgow  Original  Secession  Church  Literary  Association 
opened  its  meetings  for  session  1885-6  on  Thursday,  -5th  November  last,  with  a 
lecture  from  the  Rev.  R.  Morton,  Perth.  The  rev.  gentleman  took  for  his  subject, 
"A  Ministry  in  the  Early  Scottish  Reformed  Church."  The  honorary  presi- 
dent,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Aitken,  M.A.,  presided.  The  following  were  some  of  the 
more  prominent  points  touched  on  in  the  lecture: — (i.)  The  Church  polity 
described  in  the  first  Book  of  Discipline  ;  (2.)  The  personal  history  of  John  Row, 
who  was  the  first  Reformed  minister  of  Perth;  (3.)  His  ministry  in  Perth,  and 
SI  description  of  the  usual  Sabbath  services  at  that  early  period.    Al  \3[A  <;\Q&ft^  qpcw 
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the  motion  of  the  Rev  J.  Mackay,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr. 
Morton  for  his  interesting  lecture,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Morton,  a  similar 
compliment  was  paid  to  the  Chairman.  We  are  asked  to  call  the  attentioii  of 
the  young  men  belonging  to  our  churches  in  Glasgow  to  the  claims  which  ndi 
an  association  should  have  upon  their  attention.  We  understand,  and  are  glad  to 
know,  that  the  past  meetings  of  the  Association  have  been  the  source  of  midi 
interest  and  benefit  to  many,  and  we  hope  to  hear  soon  of  an  accession  being  mde 
to  its  membership,  and  of  its  general  prosperity.  From  the  syllabus  (whidi  is  a 
very  interesting  one),  we  notice  that  the  Association  intends  having  an  exchange  of 
essayists  with  the  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee  Associations,  and  also  a  joiBt* 
•debate  with  the  Finnieston  Free  Church  Association. 


SOCIAL  MEETINGS. 

Glasgow,  Laurieston. — The  Band  of  Hope  in  connection  with  this  congre- 
gation held  their  annual  social  gathering  in  the  hall  beneath  the  chnrch,  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  7th  November.  The  hall  was  crowded,  and  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Yuill,  pastor  of  the  congregation.  After  tea  had  been 
partaken  of,  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Chairman,  the  Rev.  J.  M'Kay, 
Bridgeton,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Morton,  Perth.  Recitations,  &c.,  were  given  bj 
various  parties  connected  with  the  carrying  on  of  the  work.  The  usual  votes  of 
thanks  were  given  to  the  Chairman  and  speakers,  and  a  very  pleasant  meeting  was 
brought  to  a  close  with  the  benediction.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  intenai 
appearance  of  the  church  and  halls  in  Lanrieston  have  recently  been  very  much 
improved,  having  been  cleaned  and  repainted.  The  work  has  been  very  taste* 
fully  executed. 

PoLLOKSHAWS. — llie  Band  of  Hope  in  connection  with   Pollokshaws  coo- 
gregation  held  their  annual  social  meeting  in  the  Church  Hall,  on  the  even- 
ing of  Friday,  27th  November.      There  was  a  very  large  attendance.      After 
partaking  of  tea,  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Gardiner  (who  acted 
as  chairman) ;  Mr.  David  Stewart,  missionary  ;  Mr.  James  Young,  student,  Pntii ; 
and  Mr.  William  Morton,  Glasgow.      Readings,  recitations,  &c  were  given  by 
Mr.  John  Mason  and  family ;  Mr.  Allan  Scott  and  party ;  Messrs.  Robert  C 
Algie,  John  L.  Howie,  Henry  N.  Gardiner,  A.  Wood,  John  G.  Anderson  and 
others.     Mr.  John  Kyle,  secietary,  submitted  a  very  interesting  and  encouraging 
report  of  the  past  year's  meetings.     About  40  new  members  had  joined  the  socieiy. 
Votes  of  thanks  were  heartily  given  to  the  speakers,  Committee,  and  Ghairmaiit 
on  the  motion  of  Messrs.  John  L.  Algie,  Robert  Sproull,  and  John  Mason,  after 
which  the  happy  meeting  was  closed  with  the  benediction. 


BURSARY  COMPETITION. 

The  annual  competition  for  bursaries,  was,  as  usual,  held  in  Mains  Stieet 
Church,  Glasgow,  on  Tuesday  the  13th  October  lasL  Dr.  Smeaton  on  the 
'*  Holy  Spirit  and  His  Work  '*  was  the  book  on  which  the  Competiton  were 
examined.  All  the  papers  given  in  were  good.  The  first,  (Dick)  Bursaiy  £^ 
was  gained  by  Mr.  James  Young,  Perth,  the  second,  jf  7,  by  Mr.  Robert  Stewart, 
Shottsburn,  and  the  third,  £^,  by  David  Finlayson,  Arbroath.  Donations  to  the 
Bursary  Fund  will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged  by  Rev.  W.  B> 
Gardiner,  4  Pollock  Villa,  Pollockshaws,  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  Carluke,  othftM! 
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"SANCTIFICATION  BY  FAITH." 

I. 

Thb  questions  connected  with  sanctification  will  ever  be  of  the 
deepest  interest,  not  only  to  the  students  ot  theology,  but  to  all  who 
are  endeavouring    to  live  the  christian  life.      For  the  awakened 
sinner  the  most  urgent  question  is,  how  the  guilt  that  rests  upon  him 
as  a  terrible,  crushing  weight  may  be  removed ;  but  when  that  question 
has  found  its  solution  in  his  reaching  ''  peace  and  joy  in  believing," 
it  becomes,  or  at  least  ought  to  become,  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
moment  how  progress  in  holiness  may  be  made.     But  perhaps  it  has 
just  been  here  that  in  the  ordinary  teaching  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  also  in  christian  experience,  there  has  been  something  lacking. 
Salvation  has  been  regarded  in  too  narrow  a  light,  as  mainly  con- 
sisting of  what  was  really  but  its  initial  stage — to  the  neglect  of  the 
further  stages — the  building  upon  the  foundation  laid,  the  complete 
christian  character.     The  consequence  has  been  that  many  Christians 
have  been  satisfied  with  too  low  a  level  of  christian  attainment,  and 
have  not  given  evidence  in  their  lives  of  any  deep  anxiety  to  grow  in 
personal  holiness.     This  defect  has  been  traced  by  some  to  what  they 
believe  the  wrong  conceptions  about  holiness,  and  the  means  of 
obtaining  it,  which  find  their  basis  in  the  accepted  teaching  of  the 
churches.     This  has  led  to  their  propounding  other  views,  which,  in 
their  opinion,  are  fitted    to  raise  the  standard  of  christian  living. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  these  views  themselves — which  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  paper — nothing  but  praise  can  be  given  to  the  motives  of 
*xjany  who  have  spent,   and  are  spending,   their  strength  in  pro- 
npulgating  them,  which  unquestionably  have  been  to  bring  to  Chris- 
tians a  fuller  spiritual  life. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  approaching  the  whole  subject  will  be  to 
^tate  what  may  be  designated  the  orthodox  doctrine  as  to  the  means 
of  sanctification,  and  to  place  alongside  of  it  the  other  views  to  which 
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we  have  referred.     After  this  statement,  we  would  seek  to  examine 
these  views  in  the  light  of  Scripture  teaching. 

In  speaking  of  these  different  views  it  may  be  premised,  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  schools  of  thought  that  hold 
them,  as  to  the  supernatural  character  of  sanctification  itself.  None  of 
them  regard  it  as  a  natural  development  of  good  qualities  that 
arc  inherent  in  us,  but  all  view  it  as  the  result  of  the  exercise  of 
God*s  gracious  power  upon  our  nature.  The  main  point  of  diffeience 
lies  in  the  conception  of  the  divine  method  of  accomplisbing  this 
supernatural  work,  although,  as  we  shall  afterwards  point  out,  this 
leads  to  serious,  radical  differences  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
itself. 

What  we  have  called  the  orthodox  doctrine  may  be  stated  in  these 
words :  "  United  to  Christ  by  faith,  the  renewed  sinner  becomes 
thereby  a  member  of  Christ's  mystical  body.  The  Holy  Spirit  hence- 
forth dwells  in  him  to  sanctify  him  through  the  truth.  The  sancti- 
fication is  the  free  gift  of  Christ,  as  much  as  the  justification,  and  it  is 
our  privilege  to  seek  it  directly  from  Him  as  '  our  sanctification '  by 
faith ;  but  He  puts  us  in  possession  of  it  by  a  process  which  involves 
not  the  mere  operation  of  His  spirit,  but  our  co-operation  with  Him, 
God  working  in  us  that  we  may  be  prompted  and  enabled  to  woik 
out  our  own  salvation."  In  regeneration  we  are  passive,  acted  on  by 
God's  Spirit  in  imparting  the  principle  of  spiritual  life  ;  in  justification 
we  are  receptive,  appropriating  the  grace  of  pardon  offered  freely  in 
Christ ;  in  sanctification,  we  are  active,  co-operating  with  God 
Regeneration  is  our  spiritual  quickening,  and  the  new  life  thus  im- 
parted manifests  itself  in  conversion,  in  the  Biblical  sense  of  the 
term,  in  which  we  consciously,  actively  turn  from  our  sins  unto  God 
In  the  act  of  faith  by  which  we  are  justified  Christ  is  received,  not 
only  as  made  of  God  unto  us  righteousness,  but  also  sanctification ; 
but  while  the  righteousness  is  appropriated  at  once,  the  sanctification 
is  only  gradually  appropriated  ;  and  while  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
righteousness,  faith  is  receptive,  in  the  appropriation  of  the  sancti- 
fication, it  is  not  only  receptive,  but  also  active  or  rather  productive. 
It  is  sanctification  by  faith,  but  faith  not  merely  as  receptive,  but 
also  as  productive,  leading  to  daily  obedience  to  God's  will,  and  to 
struggles  against  the  power  of  evil  within  us  and  without  us. 

The  other  view  is,  that  sanctification  is  by  faith,  apart  from  any 
efforts  or  struggles  of  our  own.  It  is  regarded  as  coming  to  us  from 
Christ  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  our  pardon  comes.  As  by  an  act 
of  faith  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  appropriated  by  us  for  our 
pardon,  so  by  a  similar  act,  or  similar  acts  of  faith,  the  holiness 
Christ  has  secured  for  us,  and  which  is  ours  in  Him,  is  appropriated 
and  made  our  actual  personal  possession.  But  we  must  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  various  parties  who  hold  this  general  view.  They 
may  be  divided  into  at  least  two  distinct  classes. 

First  There  are  those  who  think  that  "  entire  sanctification  **  may 
now  be  obtained  by  an  act  of  faith.  The  name  Perfectionist  has 
come  to  be  applied  to  those  who  hold  this  tenet,  for  a  reason  that 
wiii  be  at  once  apparent.    It  was  held  by  John  Wesley,  who  adopted 
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general  what  is  termed  the  Arminian  theology.  His  statement  of 
may  be  given. 

''As  to  the  manner,  i.e.,  of  entire  sanctification,  I  believe  this  perfection  is 
rays  wrought  in  the  soul  by  a  single  act  of  faith  in  an  instant.'' 

It  is  also  a  tenet  of  Plymouth  Brethrenism,  and  is  thus  stated  in 
5  writings  of  one  of  their  authors,  a  Mr.  Macintosh. 

*  As  soon  as  we  believe  in  Jesus,  we  become  linked  to  Him,  made  one  with 
m,  complete  in  Ilim,  accepted  in  Him,  and  this  is  justification  and  sanctiBca- 
1 ;  and  therefore  sanctiiication  is  not  a  gradual  or  progressive  work.  Wliat 
emption  will  be  to  the  body  in  the  resurrection,  sanctification  is  to  the  soul ; 

one  is  as  immediate  as  the  other.  No  doubt,  the  believer  grows  in  the  know- 
ge  and  experience  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  sanctified,  but  when  he  is  first 
ted  to  Christ,  he  is  clean  every  whit,  fit  for  heaven,  and  were  he  not  so,  it 
lid  be  a  slur  on  the  divine  workman." 

is  also  a  tenet  held  by  many  of  the  advocates  of  what  is  termed 
:  higher  Christian  life.  In  their  writings  frequent  expression  is 
en  to  the  view  that  by  a  single  act  of  faith  the  power  of  sin  is  com- 
tely  slain  within  us.  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith  may  be  accepted  as  a 
jresentative  of  this  school,  and  this  is  how  he  puts  the  matter : — 

*  Now  this  is  what  the  blood  of  Christ  does  for  us  ;  it  reacheth  the  very  spring 
If,  '  purifying  our  hearts  by  faith,'  cleansing  us  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh 

spirit,  and  enabling  us  to  realise  that  wondrous  statement  that  'every  man  that 
\\  this  hope  in  him  perfecteth  himself  even  also  as  He  is  pure.*  We  purify  our- 
cs,  not  by  effort,  but  by  faith,  not  by  works,  but  by  the  precious  blood  of 


rist." 


is  also  a  fundamental  tenet  of  Salvation  Armyism,  being  stated 
h  the  utmost  boldness  by  General  Booth  in  a  little  catechism 
ich  he  has  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  his  followers.  In  answer 
the  question, 

'  What  does  the  Army  teach  on  the  subject  of  entire  sanctification  ?  " 

e  answer  is, 

'  That  a  man  may  be  delivered  from  a//  sin,  and  enabled  to  do  the  will  of  God 
tinually  in  this  life." 

simple  act  of  trust  is  represented  as  one  of  the  main  means 
bringing  it  to  us.  It  is  accepted  by  many  of  his  followers, 
i  it  is  said  to  be  no  uncommon  thing  at  their  meetings  to 
ir,  in  the  testimonies  of  those  who  have  professed  to  undergo 
aving  change,  the  statement  made  that  they  are  perfectly  sanctified 
I  incapable  of  any  sin.  Dr.  Wyllie,  in  giving  his  impressions  of  a 
at  gathering  in  connection  with  the  Army  held  in  London  in  the 
umn  of  1882,  refers  to  one  woman  who  asserted  that  "the  Holy 
rit  had  extinguished  all  sin  in  her,"  and  adds  that  this  person  was 
Q  object  of  great  interest  to  him  as  being  the  one  perfect  human 
ng  he  had  ever  seen  or  read  of." 

Second.  There  are  those  who,  while  not  holding  that  entire  sancti- 
tion  can  be  obtained  at  once,  yet  assert  that  it  is  by  faith  as  distin-         j 
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guished  from  any  effort  or  struggles  on  our  part,  that  it  is  partially, gradu- 
ally attained.     They  counsel  christians  to  cease  from  all  direct  effort  to 
increase  their  own  personal  holiness,  and  simply  to  put  themselves  in 
the  hands  of  Christ — to  be  passive  there  in  the  exercise  of  a  sob* 
missive  faith — and  in  this  way,  as  opposed  to  effort  and  struggle,  the 
sanctification  of  their  nature  will  be  reached     Faith  in  sancttfiatioo 
is  viewed  as  exactly  the  same  as  in  justification,  only  receptive.  Vm 
theory  about  sanctification  is  one  that  lies  behind  the  utterances  of  i 
great  many  of  those  who  are  identified  with  a  movement  the  object 
of  which  is  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life.     In  their  little  mon^ 
magazine,  entitled,  ''  The  Life  of  Faith,"  which,  it  must  be  said,  oob- 
tains  a  great  deal  which  is  spiritually  stimulating,  quickening,  and 
elevating,  it  is  very  often  taught     In  the  January  number  there  is  at 
article  by  the  Rev.  Hubert  Brooke,  on  "  Walking  with  God,"  founded 
upon  the  Bible  statements  about  Enoch,  in  which  the  antithesis  ht- 
tween  faith  and  effort  is  carried  so  far,  that  the  latter  seems  excluded 
from  any  function  in  this  walking  with  God.     Enoch's  life  and  its 
glorious  issue  are  made  to  teach  the  lesson,  that  it  is  not  only  possibfe 
to  please  God  and  to  know  that  He  is  pleased,  but  also  that  it  is 
possible  here  to  walk  with  God  in  unbroken  fellowship ;  and  die 
simple  means  on  our  side  is  faith.     It  is  claimed  for  this  theory  tint 
a  thorough  understanding  of  it,  and  carrying  it  into  practice,  has  led 
man^  to  a  higher  christian  life  than  otherwise  would  have  been 
possible  to  them,  and  has  brought  them  a  joy,  peace,  and  strengA 
m  christian  service  to  which  otherwise  they  would  have  remained 
strangers.     Without  completely  identifying  Professor  Dnimmond  with 
it,  it  must  yet  be  said  that  his  teaching  on  christian  growth,  in  the 
chapter  of  his  now  famous  book,  "Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  Worid," 
that  deals  with  this  theme,  most  decidedly  leans  to  it     As  the  plant 
grows,  not  by  any  effort  of  its  own,  but  by  being  placed  in  a  soil  and 
environment  where  nourishment  may  be  obtained  for  the  building  up 
of  its  structure,  so  it  is  asserted  that  christian  growth  is  not  so  much 
the  result  of  any  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  christian  to  grow, 
as  of  his  constantly  abiding  in  Christ,  where  the  new  nature  finds 
spiritual  nourishment,  and  is  built  up  until  it  reaches  the  full  stature 
of  christian  manhood.     Faith  as  a  means  of  sanctification  is  put  in 
antithesis  to  effort  and  struggle. 

Such  are  the  views  about  the  method  of  sanctification,  by  which, 
according  to  the  advocates  of  them,  the  ordinary  doctrine  is  to  be 
superseded.  It  is  claimed  for  them  that  they  give  a  more  exact  repre- 
sentation of  Christian  teaching  than  that  which  they  are  to  supplant 
Whether  they  do  so,  or  not,  must  now  be  the  subject  of  our  inquny. 

Let  us  take  first  the  theory  that  is  linked  with  Perfectionism,  in 
which  it  is  asserted  that  perfect  sanctification  comes  to  us  at  once  by 
an  act  of  faith.  In  any  controversy,  a  right  understanding  of  the  terms 
on  which  the  dispute  centres,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  What  is 
the  conception  that  is  attached  to  the  term  sanctification  ?  and  what 
is  the  conception  attached  to  the  term  faith  ?  The  teaching  of  the 
Bible  on  these  matters,  as  we  understand  it,  differs  from  the  teachiiig 
and  views  of  Perfectiomsls. 
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What,  then,  let  us  inquire  first,  is  the  Biblical  conception  of  the 
nature  of  sanctification  ?    As  distinguished  from  justification,  which 
involves  a  change  in  our  relationship  to  God,  it  is  a  change  of 
nature.     It  is  a  destruction  of  the  baleful  effects  which  sin  has  pro- 
duced in  our  nature,  and  the  bringing  of  it  to  that  perfection,  in 
its  every  part,  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  which  God  has  designed  for 
it.    It  has  thus  both  a  negative  and  a  positive  side — on  its  negative  side 
being  the  destruction  of  all  these  effects  of  sin,  and  hence  issuing  in 
tbe  complete  absence  of  sin  and  of  all  tendency  to  sin — and  on  its 
positive  side  being  the  restoration  to  a  rectitude,  in  which  the  nature 
is  brought  perfectly  to  fulfil  the  design  for  which  it  was  created. 
That  this  is  the  grand  end  of  redemption  work,  as  far  as  individual 
believers  are  concerned,  is  the  plain  teaching  of  Scripture.     The 
passage  in  Colossians  i.  22^23  may  be  referred  to  as  one  of  many  in 
which   this  is  made  very  clear  :   '*  And  you,  being  in  time  past 
alienated,  were  enemies  in  your  minds  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath 
Me  reconciled  in  the  body  of  His  flesh  through  death,  to  present  you 
^oly  and  without  blemish  and  unreprovable  before  Him."     Bishop 
Xightfoot  thus  paraphrases  the  last  words  of  this  passage,  in  which  the 
Cnal  result  of  Christ's  work  is  exhibited  :    "  He  will  present  you  a 
living  sacrifice,  an  acceptable  offering  unto  Himself,  free  from  blemish 
«nd  free  even  from  censure,  that  ye  may  stand  the  piercing  glance  of 
Him  whose  scrutiny  no  defect  can  escape."     If  we  take  the  funda- 
mental idea  in  the  word  sanctification  or  holiness — for  the  one  denotes 
the  process  of  which  the  other  is  the  issue — to  be  separation ;  then  to 
be  perfectly  sanctified  or  holy,  is  to  be  completely  separated  in  every 
part  of  our  nature  from  sin,  and  the  sphere  where  it  holds  sway.    The 
Biblical  standard  of  holiness  shows  this  to  be  the  true  conception  of 
sanctification.     This  is  the  moral  law  which  demands  perfect  recti- 
tude both  Godward  and  manward — that  rectitude  finding  expression 
in  perfect  love  in  both  directions.      This  law,   written   on   man's 
nature  at  first  with  the  finger  of  God,  and  when  obscured  there 
through  sin,  exhibited  in  a  spoken  and  written  revelation,  is  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel  written  by  God's  Spirit  on  the  hearts  of 
all  believers.     "This  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  them, 
after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord  :  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  hearts, 
and  in  their  minds  will  I  write  them."    The  work  of  sanctification  is 
just  this  inward  inscription  by  God's  Spirit  of  His  law  upon  our 
nature,   leading  it    to   that   perfect    rectitude  which   is   the  law's 
demand.     Christ's  teaching  about  the  relation  of  His  work  as  the 
^viour  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  points  to  this  position  which  the  law 
^as  to  occupy  under  the  new  covenant.     It  is  thus  interpreted  by 
*^rofessor  Bruce  : — 

••  Christ  came  to  fulfil  the  Law  of  the  Ten  Words  by  going  back  with  new 
^*^phasis  on  its  great  underlying  principle — ^love  to  God  and  to  man.  He 
^^ue  to  fulfil  the  meaning,  and  not  immediately,  but  as  a  pre-known  eventual 
^^sult,  to  annul  the  obligation  of  the  Ceremonial  Law  by  putting  substance  in  place 
^^  shadow,  spiritual  reality  in  place  of  ritual  emblem.  He  came  to  antiquate  the 
^ivil  Law  by  removing  the  ^xXfifxtttlM  (hardness  of  heart)  and  raising  up  a  race 
"^ho  should  be  aihle  to  order  their  lives  according  to  a  higher  \dta\.     AX\  >}k^  1^^ 
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did,  however,  after  the  manner  of  a  prophet,  rather  than  after  the  manner  of  a 
legislator.  He  came  not  to  be  a  rival  to  Moses,  but  to  originate  a  new  Uk 
which  should  be  seifregulcUive." 

This  law  that  is  written  on  the  hearts  of  believers  furnishes,  as  revealed 
objectively  in  the  Word  of  God,  the  standard  of  holiness  to  which  io 
Christ  we  are  to  be  conformed ;  and  this  embraces  sinlessness,  and  per- 
fect rectitude  in  every  part  of  our  nature.  Again,  t/ie  pattern  of  holiness 
exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  confirms  this  position  about  the  tne 
nature  of  sanctification.  The  perfection  given  to  us  in  Christ, 
and  at  which  we  are  constantly  to  aim,  is  the  very  perfection  of  God's 
own  nature.  "  Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect" 
What  this  perfection  is,  is  exhibited  in  the  human  nature  of  Jesos, 
who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God.  He  is  the  pattern  after  whid 
believers  in  their  whole  nature  are  to  be  fashioned.  We  are  pre- 
destinated by  God  "  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son."  Wc 
are  coming  to  the  **  perfect  man,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ."  To  be  like  Christ,  filled  with  the  fulness  of  God, 
which  dwells  in  Him  bodily — that  is  the  consummation  of  God's 
gracious  work  within  believers.  Between  the  Bible  standard zsAtit 
Bible  pattern  of  holiness  there  is  the  closest  relationship :  we  may 
even  say  there  is  identity. 

"  Through  looking  upon  the  Son  we  infer  what  the  Father  is  ;  and  seeing  indie 
Son  of  Grod  a  brother  man,  we  learn  what  His  Father  and  ours  would  wish  eicy 
man  to  be.  The  revelation  of  the  divine  will  is  not  made  to  us  simply  throogb 
injunctions  and  enactments,  or  made  only  partially  and  superficially  through  these; 
it  is  made  in  history — that  is  to  say,  through  human  spirits  and  lives,  the  consoo- 
mate  revelation  being  given  in  the  perfect  character  and  life.**' 

To  be  conformed  to  this  pattern^  and  to  come  up  to  this  standard, 
the  whole  nature  must  be  completely  freed  from  all  effects  of  sio,aod 
be  filled  with  perfect  love  to  God  and  man. 

But  while  this  is  the  conception  of  the  nature  of  sanctification 
warranted  by  Bible  teaching,  it  is  altogether  a  different  conception 
that  is  held  by  Perfectionists. 

In  the  creed  of  John  Wesley,  God  is  regarded  as  lowering  His 
claims  upon  believers,  as  these  find  expression  in  the  moral  law.  The 
law  that  was  adapted  for  man  in  his  unfallen  state  is  not  adapted  ^ 
the  state  in  which  believers  now  are  ;  and  so  a  milder  law  has  bew 
introduced  by  Christ— za  law  which  is  described  as  "  adapted  to  off 
present  state  and  circumstances,  a  milder  law  which  is  called  the  ht 
of  Christ,  and  is  the  Mediator's  law,  which  is,  like  Himself,  firfi  of 
evangelic  grace  and  truth.*'  It  is  not  such  perfection  as  the  holy 
angels  have,  or  such  a  perfection  as  Adam  would  have  attained  to 
by  obedience  to  God's  precepts,  that  Gk)d  now  expects  from  belicvtts; 
but  a  perfection  **  adjusted  to  the  present  condition  of  deteriorated 
ability  in  which  believers  are  found,  and  as  such  gradouslf 
accepted  under  the  law  of  Christ"  Others,  again,  while  holding 
that  the  law  which  binds  men  is  the  moral  law,  reach  the  same  cou- 

'  Social  QuesViotvs.    \^>j  vYit  '^tN ,  'i ,  \AftNi€i>iTL\>wv'»^>\.K, 
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elusion,  by  viewing  its  demands  as  regulated  by  our  ability.  Dr. 
Hodge,  in  giving  an  account  of  what  he  designates  the  Oberlin  theory 
of  Perfection,  says  that  in  this  theory^- 

"  The  law  demands  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  what  every  man  in  his 
inward  state  and  outward  circumstances  is  able  to  render.  The  law  meets  man  at 
every  step  of  his  ascending  or  descending  progress.  The  more  grace^  knowledge, 
and  strength  he  has,  the  more  does  the  law  demand.  On  the  other  hand,  the  less 
of  knowledge,  culture,  moral  susceptibility,  or  strength  he  possesses,  the  less  does 
the  law  require  of  him.'' 

It  is  this  view  that  has  been  transferred  to  the  creed  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  The  law  that  God  expects  us  to  keep,  General  Booth  states 
in  the  catechism  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  is  not  the  moral 
law  .as  demanding  perfect  rectitude,  but  a  law  rather  curiously 
described  in  these  words  : 

**  The  law  of  love,  as  laid  down  and  described  by  Jesus  Christ  when  he  said, 
*  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ;  *  or,  in  other  words,  love 
and  serve  God  according  to  your  knowledge  and  abilty,  and  He  will  be  satisfied." 

The  only  diflference  between  these  two  theories,  as  far  as  the 
standard  of  perfection  is  concerned,  is,  that  in  the  one,  the  moral  law 
graduates  its  demands  to  the  varying  ability  of  those  placed  under  it ; 
and  in  the  other,  this  moral  law  is  superseded  by  a  new  and  milder 
law,  with  lower  demands  adapted  to  the  believer's  circumstances  and 
ability.  But  it  is  quite  evident  at  a  glance  that  if  perfect  sanctifica- 
tion  is  to  be  measured  by  a  law,  thus  adapted  to  present  ability 
and  circumstances,  or  by  one  that  lowers  its  demands  to  suit  these, 
its  attainment  will  be  comparatively  easy.  There  must  be  a  dif- 
ferent standard  for  each  individual  case.  The  objections  to  this 
whole  theory  are  many,  but  we  may  state  the  following : — 

(i.)  It  impugns  the  righteousness  of  God.  If  the  demands  made 
at  first  by  God  in  the  moral  law  were  righteous,  requiring  no  more 
than  what  was  right,  then  they  must  be  righteous  still.  God  does  not 
change,  though  man  may,  and  through  change,  lose  the  ability  which 
he  once  possessed  to  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  law.  If  God  has 
lowered  His  demands,  either  by  introducing  a  new  and  milder  law,  or 
by  modifying  the  requirements  of  the  original  law,  then  there  must 
have  been  unrighteousness  in  the  original  claims.  That  which  once 
was  duty,  and  set  forth  by  God  as  such,  has  ceased  to  be  duty  ;  and 
that  which  once  was  sin,  and  divinely  declared  to  be  so,  has  ceased 
to  possess  this  character. 

(2.)  It  lowers  the  idea  of  the  divine  law.  The  moral  law  is  just  a 
reflection  of  the  moral  nature  of  God.  The  rectitude  which  it 
demands  is  just  the  divine  rectitude,  and  the  possession  of  it  involves 
complete  likeness  to  God  to  the  full  capacity  of  our  nature.  "  Be 
ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy."  That  is  the  demand  which  God  makes  in 
the  moral  law.  But  this  intimate  connection  between  the  nature  of 
God  and  this  law  which  He  has  given,  makes  this  modifying  of  its 
claims — or  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  milder  law  to  take  its  place, 
and  to  serve  the  same  purpose  it  was  designed  lo  seiv^ — ^^tv  yxw 
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bility.  If  the  moral  law  be  a  "  transcript  of  God's  own  character," 
as  we  believe  it  is,  and  as  such  exhibiting  that  likeness  to  God,  in 
which  the  true  perfection  of  our  nature  is  found,  then  in  its  essential 
elements  and  demands  it  must  be  unchangeable,  and  not  subject  to 
any  modification. 

(3.)  The  supposed  introduction  of  a  milder  law  rests  on  no  solid 
Scriptural  foundation.  Appeal  is  made  to  such  phrases  as  "  the  law 
of  faith,"  "the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Ghrist  Jesus,"  and  ^  the  law 
of  liberty,"  to  support  the  contention  that  a  new  law  has  been  intro- 
duced. But  the  term  law  is  not  used  in  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures with  one  unvarying  meaning.  It  is  used  by  Paul  to  denote  the 
principles  both  of  grace  and  of  corruption  that  struggle  for  the 
mastery  in  the  regenerated  man.  He  speaks  of  a  law  in  the  memben 
warring  against  the  law  of  the  mind,  and  bringing  into  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  the  members.  Here,  it  is  plain,  the  term  law 
is  employed  not  in  its  strict  technical  meaning,  but  as  meaning  1 
regulative  principle  in  life.  And  this  is  undoubtedly  its  significance 
in  the  phrases  to  which  the  appeal  is  made.  The  law  indeed 
objectively  revealed  becomes,  through  its  being  written  on  the  heart 
by  God*s  Spirit,  a  regulative  force  in  life,  and  this  is  the  "  law  of  the 
mind  "  of  which  Paul  speaks  ;  but  the  distinction  must  be  maintamed 
between  the  law  properly  so  called,  as  objectively  revealed  and  fur- 
nishing a  standard  of  perfect  holiness,  and  the  law  as  dwelling  in  the 
mind,  and  becoming  a  regulative  force,  leading  us  toward  this  perfect 
holiness.  As  it  was  the  design  of  Christ's  mission  and  work— a 
design  accomplished  by  means  of  the  Gospel — to  give  the  law  this 
position  of  command  and  control  within  the  nature  of  believers,  it  is 
to  misinterpret  that  mission  and  work  to  regard  them  as  introducinga 
milder  law  to  supersede  the  original  one,  or  as  securing  a  modification 
of  its  claims. 

(4.)  But  lastly,  in  lowering  the  standard  of  perfection,  it  belittles 
the  great  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  and  weakens  the  motives  to  the 
pursuit  of  holiness  which  come  from  it.  Complete  conformity  to 
Christ  in  every  part  of  our  nature — body,  soul,  and  spirit — a  conformity 
in  which  that  perfect  rectitude  demanded  in  God's  law  is  attained— 
to  regard  this  as  the  end  Christ  sought,  in  shedding  His  blood  for 
us,  and  the  goal  to  which  we  are  constantly  to  look  forward,  gives  a 
stimulus  which  the  other  theory  must  fail  to  furnish.  "  To  lower 
the  standard,"  as  has  been  said,*  **is  not  to  heighten  the  man;  anda 
fuller  discovery  of  the  holiness  of  God  would  draw  from  every  living 
man  the  confession  :  *  I  abhor  myself  in  dust  and  ashes,'  Thediier- 
ence  is  vast  between  a  partial  and  an  absolute  resistance  to  sin,  not 
only  in  the  contest  on  our  part,  but  in  the  strength  of  sin  that  con- 
tends against  us.  If  we  count  that  to  be  innocent  which  is  sin  by  the 
law  of  God,  we  shall  encounter  less  resistance  and  gain  an  easier 
victory ;  but  the  conquest  is  partial  and  deceptive." 


'  Dr.  Moody  Stuart  on  the  **  Higher  Holiness." 
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IV.  JONAH. 

[t  is  very  interesting  and  very  instructive  to  scrutinize  the  faces  in  a 
jreat  gallery  of  portraits.  The  man  who  does  so  has  before  him 
oaatenals  which  should  help  him  to  gain  a  wide  knowledge  of  human 
:J)aracter.  Here  is  a  countenance  noble  and  winsome.  The  spec- 
:ator  is  certain  that  it  was  a  tender  and  brave  and  faithful  heart  which 
t)eat  beneath  an  exterior  so  fair.  Features  like  these  could  not  cover 
my  littleness  of  soul.  Perhaps  it  is  a  soldier  in  his  coat  of  mail 
nrhose  likeness  the  artist  has  drawn,  or  it  may  be  a  woman's  face  that 
looks  out  from  the  canvas  ;  but,  whoever  it  be,  the  onlooker  is  glad 
that  he  has  seen  the  picture.  He  has  been  reminded  by  it  of  a  life 
better  than  his  own,  and  he  goes  away  with  a  quiet  prayer  in  his 
(leart  that  he  may  himself  be  made  more  blameless  and  harmless  and 
inrebukeable.  But  a  painting  of  a  different  kind  attracts  him  next — 
hat  of  one  who  has  evidently  had  many  fierce  battles  with  temptation 
ind  who  has  not  come  out  of  them  all  scatheless.  This  much  the 
spectator  learns  from  the  sad  expression  which  rests  on  the  features ; 
md  yet,  as  he  examines  them  more  carefully,  he  sees  that  dissatis- 
action  and  sorrow  are  not  their  most  prominent  characteristics. 
There  is  peace  stam])ed  on  the  face  as  well  as  trouble — peace  which 
eems  in  the  end  to  have  gained  the  mastery  over  the  trouble ;  and 
0  there  rise  within  the  mind  of  him  who  studies  the  portrait  thoughts 
f  sailors  who  have  reached  their  desired  haven  after  fighting  with 
tormy  seas,  and  of  warriors  to  whom  victory  came  at  last  though  the 
sue  of  the  struggle  was  doubtful  for  a  time,  and  of  sinners  whom 
fod  has  forgiven.  He  is  thankful  for  this  picture  too,  deeply  and 
iartily  thankful.  For  it  tells  him  that  there  is  a  remedy  for  the  sin 
id  sadness  of  his  own  life.  He  looks  at  it,  and  he  almost  hears  a 
>ice  which  says,  **  Come  unto  Me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest'* 
There  are  no  portraits  like  those  which  have  been  painted  for  us 
the  pages  of  the  Bible.  They  have  been  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a 
'aster,  and  they  are  very  varied  in  the  types  of  character  which  they 
present.  In  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets — to  think  mean- 
hile  of  no  others — what  differences  of  natural  disposition,  and  of 
^iritual  attainments,  there  are  1  Some,  like  Joel,  and  Amos,  and 
iosea,  are  without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing.  Beside  them 
e  see  our  own  shortcomings,  and  know  what  manner  of  men  our 
ord  would  have  us  to  be.  And  others,  like  Jonah,  are  far  from 
ultless.  They  are  genuine  servants  of  God,  but  servants  who  sin 
id  fiall,  whose  loyalty  is  not  steadfast  and  immovable,  who  carry  to 
lis  day  dark  blots  on  their  fair  name.  Yet  they  have  been  forgiven 
id  restored ;  and,  as  we  contemplate  them,  we  understand  how 
^undant  is  the  pardoning  love  of  our  Lord — how  **  there's  a  wide- 
ess  in  God's  mercy,  like  the  wideness  of  the  sea" — how  "  the  heart 
^  the  Eternal  is  most  wonderfully  kind."  We  are  encouraged  our- 
'Jves  to  make  trial  of  His  compassion  and  His  grace. 
That  Jonah^  after  his  wilful  disobedience  and  foolish  q\itTM\oM^Tife%% 
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was  healed  of  all  the  diseases  of  his  spirit — that,  like  many  a  way-' 
ward  child,  he  learned  to  sorrow  over  his  self-will,  and  came  home 
with  a  penitent  and  reproachful  heart  to  his  Father's  house — ^who  of 
us  can  doubt  ?    I  take  it  that  he  was  himself  the  author  of  the  book 
which  bears  his  name,  though  some  have  thought  of  it  as  the  em- 
balming by  a  subsequent  writer  of  an  ancient  and  venerable  tradition.* 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  prophet  penned  with  his 
own  hand  these  four  short  chapters.     Before  his  life  closed,  he  sat 
down  to  recount  for  the  generations  that  should  follow  the  story  of 
his  memorable  journey  to  Nineveh.     And  how  does  he  tell  the  story? 
Very   humbly,    we  shall   admit,  and  very  impartially.      They  are 
bitter  things  which  he  writes  in  it  against  himselfl     He  extenuates 
nothing.     He  unveils  all  his   hardness  of  heart,  all  his  Jewish  ex- 
clusiveness,  all  his  murmuring  against  the  Lord.     He  is  relentless 
in  his  self-condemnation,  whilst  over  against  the  confession  of  his 
lack  of  obedience  and  of  charity  he  places  the  record  of  God's  loving- 
kindness  and  tender  mercy.     The  book  exalts  God  indeed,  and  re- 
bukes and  punishes  Jonah.     "  With  a  holy  indifference,"  it  has  been 
said,  "this  prophet  leaves  his  character  to  be  hardly  and  unjustly 
judged  by  those  who,  themselves  sharing  his  infirmities,  do  not  share 
his  excellences."    The  faults  of  his  temperament  and  the  sins  of  his 
life  are  written  large  and  plain,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read  them ; 
and,  when  the  story  draws  to  its  close,  it  leaves  Jonah  still  in  the 
shadow,  expostulated  with  by  his  Lord  and  proved  to  be  utterly  in 
the  wrong.     But  then  it  is  an  autobiography ;  it  is  the  man  himself 
who  deals  in  this  unsparing  fashion  with  his  own  thoughts  and  his 
own  conduct.     And  certainly  he  would  not  have  abased  himself  so 
thoroughly,  he  would  not  have  disclosed  to  the  world  his  harsh 
imaginations  and  his  evil  ways,  he  would  not  have  glorified  God  at 
his  own  expense,  if  he  had  not  truly  repented  of  his  sin.      It  is  a 
book  of  Confessions  which  Jonah  has  written,  not  an  Apologia  fp 
vita  sua.     He  acknowledges  publicly  the  wrongness  of  his  thinkmg 
and  acting.     He  lays  bare  the  secrets  of  a  stern  and  cold  and  erring 
heart.      He  lifts  high  his  Lord  by  casting  himself  dowiL      When  we 
read  his  chapters,  we  are  reminded  of  Peter,  going  out  to  weep 
bitterly,  and  afterwards  inspiring  the  Gospel  of  Mark  which  tells 
more  fully  than  any  of  the  other  evangelical  records  how  he  sinned 
and  fell — of  Augustine,  composing  the  narrative  of  his  foolish  youth 
— of  John  Bunyan,  declaring  how  grace  had  abounded  in  his  ex- 
perience to  the  chief  of  sinners.     Jonah  must  have  been  a  new  man, 
with  a  heart  within  him  from  which  the  old  pride  and  unkiiidncss 
and  disobedience  had  been  driven  quite  away,  before  he  could  ^ 
the  book  which  bears  his  name.     That  name  means  "a  dove;'*an<^» 
if  this  prophet  seem  to  us  at  first  sight  too  wilful  and  too  impatient 
to  deserve  so  sweet  a  title,  this  at  least  we  must  allow,  that  he  re- 


I  <( 


It  is  stranee  that  any  argument  should  be  drawn  from  the  fJuA  tW  wj 
prophet  writes  of  himself  in  the  third  person.  Manly  criticism  has  been  ashao^J 
to   use    the  argument  as  to   the  Commentaries  of   Caesar  or  the  Anabasis  J 

Xenophon l\.\sVYv^  txce^vou,  when  any  sacred  writer  speaks*'' 

himself  in  the  Brst  person,"— Yxise^,  The  Minor  Pro^KdJ, 
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turned  in  the  end  after  the  storms  of  his  life  to  his  Father  God,  just 
as  the  dove  which  Noah  sent  out  over  the  waste  of  waters  had  no 
rest  till  it  came  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  ark.  I  like  to  think  of  the 
impetuous  prophet,  subdued  and  chastened  and  in  entire  sympathy 
now  with  God's  thoughts  and  ways,  relating  meekly  his  own  defects 
and  shortcomings.  It  is  a  picture  of  genuine  repentance.  It  is  a 
proof  and  token  of  the  p)ower  of  divine  grace. 

The  book  of  Jonah  is  not  like  other  prophetic  writings.     It  is  not 
a  recital  of  discourses,  but  a  vivid  narrative  of  a  strange  episode  in  its 
author's  life.     It  has  been  described  as  a  drama  in  three  acts,  each 
of  which  is  full  of  interest  and  replete  with  instruction.     In  the  first, 
Jonah  himself  is  the  central  figure;  and  the  subject  is  his  conversion 
from  rebelliousness  to  obedience.     In  the  second,  our  attention  is 
concentrated  on  "that  great   city"  Nineveh,  and  its   sorrow  and 
salvation  are  the  engrossing  theme.     In  the  third,  the  prophet  is  again 
the  chief  character ;  his  anger  at  God's  tenderness,  his  peevish  mur- 
muring, the  reproof  which  the  Lord  administered  to  him — these  are 
the  scenes  which  are  portrayed  with  brevity  and  vigour.     Let  us  look 
at  each  of  the  acts  in  this  sacred  drama. 
L  First  of  all,  the  prophecy  deals  with  Jonah  himself. 
Very  little  is  known  regarding  him  beyond  what  we  learn  fi"om 
hese  chapters.     There  is,  however,  one  other  mention  of  him  in  the 
Did  Testament.     We  read,  ih  the  second  Book  of  Kings,  about 
feroboam   II.,  the  powerful  and  able  and  sinful  ruler  of  the  Northern 
Tibes  under  whom  Amos  and  Hosea  lived  and  preached,  that  "  he 
-estored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  of  Hamath  unto  the 
>ea  of  the  plain,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  God  which  He 
spake  by  the  hand  of  His  servant  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  the 
prophet,  who  was  of  Gath-hepher."    Jonah  was  a  native,  then,  of 
lower  Galilee,  a  child  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  bom  in  a  little  village 
among  the  hills  not  far  from  Nazareth.     And  his  first  message  as  a 
prophet  was  a  message  of  gladness,  in  which  he  took  delight,  and 
which   brought  him   honour  and   esteem.      He  had  foretold   the 
success  of  the  king  of  Israel,  how  he  should  regain  provinces  that 
had  been  lost,  how  he  should  win  back  for  a  short  space  the  glory  of 
his  empire.     It  is  strange  that  one  whose  ministry  began  under  such 
bright  auspices  should  end  it  under  a  cloud,  and  should  be  pre- 
sented to  us  not  as  a  model  but  as  a  beacon.     It  is  a  warning  to  take 
heed  lest  we  fall — an  illustration  of  the  truth  that  even  the  saints  of 
God  are  weak  and  brittle  in  themselves,  in  constant  danger  of  losing 
iheir  crown,  and  needing  always  the  support  of  a  higher  hand.     We 
<'-an  scarcely  be  surprised  that  legend  should  have  busied  itself  about 
Jonah,  and  should  have  tried  to  augment  our  scanty  knowledge  of 
his  earlier  years.     There  is  the  old  tradition,  for  example,  that  he 
vas  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath,  the  boy  whom  Elijah  brought 
back  from  death  to  life.     And  indeed  it  would  be  pleasant  to  think 
that  the  first  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  sent  on  a  mission  of  mercy  to  a 
heathen  people,  was  himself  a  Gentile  on  the  mother's  side;^  and 

'  Zarephnth,   "a  city  of  Zidon,"  our  Lord  says. 
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was  healed  of  all  the  diseases  of  his  spirit — that,  like  many  a  way-* 
ward  child,  he  learned  to  sorrow  over  his  self-will,  and  came  home 
with  a  penitent  and  reproachful  heart  to  his  Father's  house — ^who  of 
us  can  doubt  ?    I  take  it  that  he  was  himself  the  author  of  the  book 
which  bears  his  name,  though  some  have  thought  of  it  as  the  em- 
balming by  a  subsequent  writer  of  an  ancient  and  venerable  tradition.* 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  prophet  penned  with  his 
own  hand  these  four  short  chapters.     Before  his  life  closed,  he  sat 
down  to  recount  for  the  generations  that  should  follow  the  story  of 
his  memorable  journey  to  Nineveh.     And  how  does  he  tell  the  story? 
Very   humbly,    we  shall  admit,  and  very  impartially.      They  are 
bitter  things  which  he  writes  in  it  against  himself.     He  extenuates 
nothing.     He  unveils  all  his   hardness  of  heart,  all  his  Jewish  ex- 
clusiveness,  all  his  murmuring  against  the  Lord.     He  is  relentless 
in  his  self-condemnation,  whilst  over  against  the  confession  of  his 
lack  of  obedience  and  of  charity  he  places  the  record  of  God's  loving- 
kindness  and  tender  mercy.     The  book  exalts  God  indeed,  and  re- 
bukes and  punishes  Jonah.     "  With  a  holy  indifference/'  it  has  been 
said,  "this  prophet  leaves  his  character  to  be  hardly  and  unjustly 
judged  by  those  who,  themselves  sharing  his  infirmities,  do  not  share 
his  excellences."     The  faults  of  his  temperament  and  the  sins  of  his 
life  are  written  large  and  plain,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read  them ; 
and,  when  the  story  draws  to  its  close,  it  leaves  Jonah  still  in  the 
shadow,  expostulated  with  by  his  Ix)rd  and  proved  to  be  utterly  in 
the  wrong.     But  then  it  is  an  autobiography ;  it  is  the  man  himself 
who  deals  in  this  unsparing  fashion  with  his  own  thoughts  and  his 
own  conduct.     And  certainly  he  would  not  have  abased  himself  so 
thoroughly,  he  would  not  have  disclosed  to  the  world  his  harsh 
imaginations  and  his  evil  ways,  he  would  not  have  glorified  God  at 
his  own  expense,  if  he  had  not  tnily  repented  of  his  sin.      It  is  a 
book  of  Confessions  which  Jonah  has  written,  not  an  Apologia  fn 
7nta  sua.     He  acknowledges  publicly  the  wrongness  of  his  thinkiDg 
and  acting.     He  lays  bare  the  secrets  of  a  stern  and  cold  and  erring 
heart.      He  lifts  high  his  Lord  by  casting  himself  down.      When  we 
read  his  chapters,  we  are  reminded  of  Peter,  going  out  to  weep 
bitterly,  and  afterwards  inspiring  the  Gospel  of  Mark  which  tells 
more  fully  than  any  of  the  other  evangelical  records  how  he  sinned 
and  fell — of  Augustine,  composing  the  narrative  of  his  foolish  youth 
— of  John  Bunyan,  declaring  how  grace  had  abounded  in  his  ex- 
perience to  the  chief  of  sinners.     Jonah  must  have  been  a  new  man, 
with  a  heart  within  him  from  which  the  old  pride  and  unkindncss 
and  disobedience  had  been  driven  quite  away,  before  he  could  pe^ 
the  book  which  bears  his  name.     That  name  means  "a  dovej^ani 
if  this  prophet  seem  to  us  at  first  sight  too  wilful  and  too  impatient 
to  deserve  so  sweet  a  title,  this  at  least  we  must  allow,  that  he  re- 


t  «( 


It  is  stranee  that  any  argument  should  be  drawn  from  the  fact  th»t  the 
prophet  writes  of  himself  in  the  third  person.  Manly  criticism  has  been  asIuBW 
to  use  the  argument  as  to  the  Commentaries  of  Coesar  or  the  Anabasis  oj 
XenophoQ llUvYv^  txcc^\\otL,  when  any  sacred  writer  speabw 

himself  in  the  first  person,"— 'Pxisfc^,  IKe  Minor  Pro^KtlJ* 
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umed  in  the  end  after  the  storms  of  his  life  to  his  Father  God,  just 
IS  the  dove  which  Noah  sent  out  over  the  waste  of  waters  had  no 
est  till  it  came  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  ark.  I  like  to  think  of  the 
mpetuous  prophet,  subdued  and  chastened  and  in  entire  sympathy 
low  with  God's  thoughts  and  ways,  relating  meekly  his  own  defects 
md  shortcomings.  It  is  a  picture  of  genuine  repentance.  It  is  a 
)roof  and  token  of  the  power  of  divine  grace. 

The  book  of  Jonah  is  not  like  other  prophetic  writings.  It  is  not 
I  recital  of  discourses,  but  a  vivid  narrative  of  a  strange  episode  in  its 
luthor's  life.  It  has  been  described  as  a  drama  in  three  acts,  each 
)f  which  is  full  of  interest  and  replete  with  instruction.  In  the  first, 
fonah  himself  is  the  central  figure;  and  the  subject  is  his  conversion 
rom  rebelliousness  to  obedience.  In  the  second,  our  attention  is 
:oncentrated  on  "that  great  city"  Nineveh,  and  its  sorrow  and 
alvation  are  the  engrossing  theme.  In  the  third,  the  prophet  is  again 
he  chief  character ;  his  anger  at  God's  tenderness,  his  peevish  mur- 
nuring,  the  reproof  which  the  Lord  administered  to  him — these  are 
he  scenes  which  are  portrayed  with  brevity  and  vigour.  Let  us  look 
.t  each  of  the  acts  in  this  sacred  drama. 

I.  First  of  all,  the  prophecy  deals  with  Jonah  himself. 

Very  little  is  known  regarding  him  beyond  what  we  learn  fi"om 
fiese  chapters.  There  is,  however,  one  other  mention  of  him  in  the 
)ld  Testament.  We  read,  ih  the  second  Book  of  Kings,  about 
eroboam  II.,  the  powerful  and  able  and  sinful  ruler  of  the  Northern 
ribes  under  whom  Amos  and  Hosea  lived  and  preached,  that  "  he 
estored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  of  Hamath  unto  the 
ea  of  the  plain,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  God  which  He 
pake  by  the  hand  of  His  servant  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  the 
»rophet,  who  was  of  Gath-hepher."  Jonah  was  a  native,  then,  of 
ower  Galilee,  a  child  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  bom  in  a  little  village 
imong  the  hills  not  far  from  Nazareth.  And  his  first  message  as  a 
)rophet  was  a  message  of  gladness,  in  which  he  took  delight,  and 
vhich  brought  him  honour  and  esteem.  He  had  foretold  the 
;uccess  of  the  king  of  Israel,  how  he  should  regain  provinces  that 
lad  been  lost,  how  he  should  win  back  for  a  short  space  the  glory  of 
lis  empire.  It  is  strange  that  one  whose  ministry  began  under  such 
aright  auspices  should  end  it  under  a  cloud,  and  should  be  pre- 
sented to  us  not  as  a  model  but  as  a  beacon.  It  is  a  warning  to  take 
heed  lest  we  fall — an  illustration  of  the  truth  that  even  the  saints  of 
God  are  weak  and  brittle  in  themselves,  in  constant  danger  of  losing 
iheir  crown,  and  needing  always  the  support  of  a  higher  hand.  We 
can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  legend  should  have  busied  itself  about 
Jonah,  and  should  have  tried  to  augment  our  scanty  knowledge  of 
his  earlier  years.  There  is  the  old  tradition,  for  example,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath,  the  boy  whom  Elijah  brought 
back  from  death  to  life.  And  indeed  it  would  be  pleasant  to  think 
that  the  first  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  sent  on  a  mission  of  niercy  to  a 
beathen  people,  was  himself  a  Gentile  on  the  mother's  side;*  and 

*  Zitrephnth,   **  a  city  of  Zidon,"  out  Lord  says. 
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that  he  stood  in  so  interesting  a  relation  to  the  great  prophet  who 
fought  singlehanded  the  battle  of  God  against  Baal.  But  the  very 
pleasantness  of  the  fancy  is  its  condemnation.  It  fits  in  too  neadj 
with  our  preconceptions  and  desires.  Herei  as  in  many  other 
instances,  it  is  the  wish  which  has  been  father  to  the  thought 

Whether,  during  the  years  when  he  lived  at  home  in  the  Northern 
Kingdom,  Jonah  had  other  announcements  given  him  to  publish  to 
his  countrymen  beside  that  happy  announcement  of  victory  and 
national  enlargement,  we  cannot  say.  The  time  was  very  evil,  and 
the  land  was  sick  unto  death.  The  prophet's  contemporaries,  Hosea 
and  Amos,  had  been  bidden  cry  against  Israel,  God's  great  and 
heavy  woe ;  and  it  may  be  that  Jonah,  too,  had  words  put  into  his 
lips  not  so  gladsome  as  those  which  spoke  of  the  brief  gleam  of 
prosperity  that  preceded  the  impending  stonn.  But  of  these,  if 
there  were  any  such,  we  are  not  told.  What  we  do  know  is,  that  to 
the  prophet,  dwelling  among  his  own  people,  there  came  one  day  a 
message  from  God  which  startled  him,  and  for  which  he  had  no 
liking.  He  was  commanded  to  leave  his  kindred,  and  journey  to 
Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  There  he  was  to  pro- 
claim the  Lord's  judgments.  He  was  to  denounce  the  wickedness 
of  that  mighty  heathen  nation.  He  was  to  foretell  the  speedy  advent 
of  terrible  punishment.  And  Jonah  disobeyed  God.  *'  I  cannot  do 
this  thing,"  he  said  in  effect.  So  far  from  executing  the  duty  laid  upon 
him,  he  sailed  immediately  for  Tartessus  in  Spain,  fleeing  to  the 
furthermost  west  when  he  had  been  enjoined  to  set  his  face  to  the 
distant  east  When  God  pointed  in  one  way,  he  moved  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction. 

What  made  him  so  rebellious?  Partly  it  may  have  been  fear. 
He  was  appalled  at  the  greatness  and  the  hazardous  nature  of  the 
task  allotted  him.  He  pictured  to  himself  the  vast  city  and  the 
hostile  people,  and  he  shrank  back  from  the  delivery  of  the  tidings 
of  wrath.  In  one  of  the  most  weird  and  powerful  of  his  poems,  Afe 
Browning  describes  the  terrible  adventure  of  a  knight,  who  travelled 
through  a  wild  country  to  besiege  a  tower  lying  among  the  hills» 
which  none  had  been  able  to  capture.  He  seemed  to  hear  the  voices 
of  former  companions  who  had  perished  in  the  quest  dissuading  him 
from  an  enterprise  so  perilous.  He  fancied  that  they  stood,  ranged 
along  the  hillsides,  to  view  the  last  of  him.  But  nothing  held  him 
back. 

"Dauntless  the  slug-horn  to  my  lips  1  set, 
And  blew,  *  Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came.'  ** 

Jonah's  work  was  fraught  with  equal  danger ;  but  he  had  not  the 
courage  and  the  trust  of  the  knight  He  hurried  away  in  alarm  from 
the  Dark  Tower.  He  forgot  that  God's  servants,  who  do  His  will,  arc 
kept  by  Him  safe  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.  But  there  was  another 
reason  for  his  disobedience,  as  he  tells  us  himself.  He  could  not 
help  feeling  that,  though  he  was  sent  to  Nineveh  with  a  fearful  woe 
on  his  lips,  his  mission  was  in  reality  one  of  love.  He  knew  ih^ 
Jehovah  was  "  gracious,  and  metcvlviX^  ^w?  \5i  ^ja^Si^t^  and  of  great 
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less."     He  understood  well  that  often  his  God  threatened  in 

that  He  might  afterwards  spare,  and  that  His  terrors  were 

t  to  drive  to  Himself,  for  forgiveness  and  healing,  those  who 

I  not  be  won  by  gentler  methods.     And  Jonah  had  no  desire  to 
an  errand  of  compassion  to  Nineveh.     He  would  have  rejoiced 

had  heard  of  its  utter  destruction ;  for  did  he  not  love  his  own 
ry  with  a  tender  and  jealous  love,  and  was  not  Nineveh  the 

II  of  an  empire  which  was  already  the  enemy  of  his  fatherland, 
rhich  was  to  be  its  oppressor  by-and-by  ?  A  mistaken  patriotism 
pted  him  to  recoil  from  seeking  the  good  of  the  metropolis  of 
ia.  He  would  rather  a  thousand  times  that  it  should  be  left  to 
e — that  it  should  sink  beneath  God's  hand  to  nse  no  more  for 

We  can  sympathise  in  some  measure  with  him.  We  know 
he  hearts  of  our  own  fathers  were  filled  with  a  stem  joy  when 
remendous  power  of  the  first  Napoleon,  which  hung  like  a 
er-cloud  over  Europe,  was  dispelled  and  dissipated.  They 
ht  it  no  shame  to  triumph  in  his  downfall  The  instinct  of  self- 
rvation  and  the  love  of  country  kindled  these  emotions  within 
So  it  was  with  Jonah ;  and  indeed  he  had  even  better  ground 
e  feelings  he  cherished.  For  Assyria  was  a  heathen  empire, 
Israel  was  the  land  which  God  had  blessed,  the  home  of  His 
a  people.  Why  should  an  effort  be  made  to  save  the  foes  of  the 
lith  ?  Why  should  they  be  spared  to  harass  and  afflict  and  en- 
God's  heritage?  The  prophet,  proud  of  the  privileges  of  his 
rymen  and  unwilling  that  any  others  should  become  the  recipients 

divine  favour,  fancied  that  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be — 
le  mission  on  which  he  was  sent  was  a  blunder  and  a  crime — 
le  words  put  into  his  lips  were  words  that  would  better  be  left 
L     Therefore  he  disobeyed.     He  thought  himself  wiser  than 

He  imagined  that  he  had  the  interests  of  God's  peculiar  people 
truly  at  heart, 

;  whither  shall  a  man  go  from  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord?  or 
er  shall  he  flee  from  His  presence  ?  If  he  dwell  in  the  utter- 
parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  God's  right  hand  hold  him. 
>torm  that  swept  down  on  the  ship  in  which  Jonah  had  taken 
:  was  pursuing  him,  he  was  sure,  and  was  testifying  against  him. 
Id  his  heathen  companions  so.  They  were  not  guilty  of  pro- 
y  the  tempest ;  but  he  was.  If  they  would  be  saved,  he  must 
St  out,  he  said,  rising  now  into  true  nobility  of  character  and 
ig  his  life  for  theirs.  They  were  most  unwilling  to  execute  the 
ice  he  had  pronounced  on  himself,  and  their  kindliness  toward 
tands  out  in  vivid  contrast  to  his  own  harshness  towards  the 
ites ;  but  all  their  efforts  to  bring  the  vessel  to  land  were  in 
they  found  at  last  that  they  must  obey  the  prophet  He  was 
1  into  the  sea,  though  not  to  die,  for  "  the  Lord  had  prepared 
t  fish  to  swallow  up  Jonah."  There  has  been  much  speculation 
nrhat  this  sea-monster  was.  As  likely  a  solution  of  the  problem 
/  is  that  it  was  the  white  shark  of  the  Mediterranean,  whose 
it  is  to  swallow  its  prey  alive,  however  large  the  prey  may  be. 
soner  in  the  strangest  dungeon  within  whicYv  man  e^'v^t  \a:3. 
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Jonah  cried  out  of  his  depths  to  God,  and  confessed  his  sin,  and 
acknowledged  the  righteousness  of  his  punishment.     It  is  a  touching 
and  beautiful  prayer  which  he  presented  to  his  Lord,  full  of  reminis- 
cences of  those  Psalms  which  were  so  dear  to  pious  Israelites,^  bat 
springing  at  the  same  time  from  the  inmost  heart  of  him  who  breathed 
it.     It  speaks  of  his  own  danger  and  of  the  deliverance  which  God 
could  give,  of  his  need  and  of  the  Lord's  help.     It  begins  on  the 
minor  key ;  but  it  rises  ere  it  has  closed  into  glad  confidence  and 
the  sure  anticipation  of  pardon.     The  traveller  who  climbs  a  higb 
mountain  in  the  tropics  passes  through  many  zones  of  temperature 
leaving  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  plain  to  enter  a  land  of  pine 
forests  and  of  colder  skies,  and  finding  himself  at  length  in  a  region 
where  God  giveth  snow  like  wool  and  casteth  forth  His  ice  like 
morsels.     If  we  imagine  the  order  reversed,  we  shall  understand  the 
progress  of  Jonah's  prayer.      It  starts  from  the  cold   and  gloooj 
wilderness,  and  it  ends  in  the  bright  and  warm  sunshine.     '^Salvadon 
is  of  the  Lord,"  salvation  even  for  souls  so  unworthy  as  mine— that 
is  the  last  triumphant  note.     One  so  humble  and  yet  so  trustful  was 
ready  for  God's  mercy.     The  prophet's  chastisement  had  accomplished 
its  purpose.     His  discipline  was  completed.     "  The  I^rd  spake  unto 
the  fish,  and  it  vomited  out  Jonah  upon  the  dry  land." 

Thus  the  first  section  of  the  book  closes.  And  this  is  the  truth 
which  it  teaches  us,  the  comfortable  message  which  it  brings,  that 
the  goodness  of  our  God  passeth  knowledge.  There  can  be  no  sin 
so  grieving  to  Him  as  the  sin  of  His  chosen  servants — those  whom 
He  has  brought  into  His  kingdom  and  entrusted  with  its  high  and 
honourable  work.  He  expects  much  from  them  because  they  have 
received  much  from  Him ;  and,  when  they  disappoint  Him,  He 
must  be  wounded  to  the  very  heart.  He  must  feel  their  disloyaltj, 
as  David  felt  the  treachery  of  Ahithophel,  his  own  familiar  friend, 
and  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  the  son  whom  he  loved  most  fondly ; 
as  Christ  felt  the  cruelty  and  faithlessness  of  Peter,  the  foremost  of 
His  disciples.  Yet  He  forgives  these  worst  offenders  ;  He  resloreth 
their  souls.  Is  not  this  the  very  acme  and  climax  of  His  merqr? 
Is  not  this  what  distinguishes  Him  from  the  best  of  men  ?  They  are 
unwilling  to  permit  a  servant  who  has  failed  them  once  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  retrieving  himself;  they  will  hardly  allow  him  a  second 
chance.  Even  Paul,  the  very  noblest  and  tenderest  of  the  apostles, 
refused  to  trust  John  Mark  when  he  turned  away  from  the  work,  and 
looked  askance  on  him  for  many  a  day.  But  God  pardons  not  until 
seven  times  but  until  seventy  times  seven.  "  I  thought  His  low 
would  weaken,  as  more  and  more  He  knew  me,"  Jonah  might  have 
confessed ;  but  then  he  would  have  hastened  to  add  jojrfully  ^ 
words  that  follow,  "It  burneth  like  a  beacon,  and  its  light  and  heat 
go  through  me."  God  heals  our  backslidings.  He  saves  us,  not 
once  or  twice,  but  often.  He  compassionates  the  prophet  who  dis- 
obeys Him,  and  frees  him  from  his  captivity,  and  assigns  him  fresh 
tasks  to  do. 

'  Compare  with  the  successive  ex\>twsvons  of  the  prayer,    Ps.  cxx.  i ;  ** 
8 ;  Ixix.  2  ;  xxxi.  7  ;  xxx.  3. 
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2.  So  we  come  to  the  second  division  of  the  narrative,  that  which 
:oncerns  itself  with  Nineveh. 

It  is  a  brief  and  yet  most  graphic  account  which  is  given  us  of  the 
);randeur  of  the  city.     Its  vast  size  is  described;  and  the  imagination 
5  left  to  complete  the  scene,  to  fill  in  the  wide  area  with  royal  palaces 
and  crowded  markets  and  vineyards  and  gardens,  to  summon  up  to 
view  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  capitals  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  city  was  great,  great  not  only  to  man's  thinking  but  to  God's,  for 
that  is  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  phrase.^      Looking  down  from 
heaven  upon  it,  the  Lord  of  all  things  admired  its  extent  and  stateli- 
ness  and  strength.     But  He  sorrowed  over  its  sin ;  and  He  bade 
His  prophet  travel  all  the  way  from  Israel  to  warn  it  of  its  danger. 
His  injunction,  deliberately  slighted  at  first,  was  graciously  renewed  ; 
and,  when  it  came  the  second  time,  Jonah  made  haste  and  delayed 
not  to  keep  God's  commandment.     He  appeared  in  Nineveh.     He 
penetrated  twenty  miles  into  the  city,  and  then  he  had  only  finished 
one  third  of  his  journey  through  it.     And,  as  he  went,  he  uttered  no 
word  but  this,  "  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown." 
Do  we  not  think  that  we  see  it  all — the  solitary  stranger,  clad  like 
John  the  Baptist  in  rough  garmente,  addressing  to  no  one  any  sen- 
tence of  kindly  greeting  or  of  ordinary  fellowship,  contenting  himself 
with  this  terrible  threatening  of  immediate  destruction?     It  is  like 
whatjosephus  tells  us  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Anan,  the  unlettered  rustic 
from  the  wilderness,  who  shortly  before  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  burst 
in  upon  the  people  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  with  the  piercing  and  oft- 
repeated  cry,  "  A  voice  from  the  East,  a  voice  from  the  West,  a  voice 
from  the  four  winds,  a  voice  on  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride,  a  voice 
on  the  whole  people."    The  magistrates  and  the  cold  and  cynical  his- 
torian himself  thought  that  there  was  something  preternatural  here. 
But  Jerusalem's  day  of  grace  was  past ;  happily  Nineveh's  was  not 
altogether  gone  ;  it  was  the  eleventh  hour  indeed,  yet  there  was  time 
still  for  repentance.     And  the  city  knew  the  things  which  belonged 
to  its  peace.     Its  inhabitants  turned  to  the  Lord  with  all  their  heart, 
^d  with  fasting  and  with  weeping  and  with  mourning.     They  sought 
Him  while  He  was  to  be  found,  and  called  upon  Him  while  He  was 
Dear.    Their  costly  dress  was  exchanged  for  sackcloth.     Their  sump- 
tuous fare  was  abandoned.     Even  the  dumb  animals  were  included 

• 

^n  the  universal  sorrow.  Nineveh  became  a  vast  temple,  from  whose 
courts  and  recesses  earnest  prayer  rose  up  to  God.  And  He  heard. 
He  blotted  out  the  sin  of  His  prodigal  children,  when  He  saw  how 
ftey  rose  and  came  to  Him  from  the  far  country.  He  revoked  the 
decree  which  He  had  pronounced  against  them. 

Critics  have  sought  to  throw  discredit  on  the  book  of  Jonah,  be- 
muse of  the  physical  miracle  of  the  prophet's  preservation  within  the 
great  fish,  which  the  book  narrates.     But  it  recounts  a  more  wonder- 

'  Jonah  iii.  3.  **  The  exceUence  of  the  object  contemplated  appears  to  suggest 
!^.the  mind  that  it  wiU  bear  the  scrutiny  of  God's  judgment,  that  even  before  Him 
[5  ^5  what  the  writer  asserts  it  to  be.  In  like  manner  we  have,  *  a  mighty  hunter 
P^forc  the  Lord,'  Gen.  x.  9 ;  *  fair  to  God,'  Acts  vii.  20."  Archdeacon  Perowne 
^^  The  Cambridge  Bible. 
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All  miracle  still — the  moral  miracle  of  the  sudden  and  complete  it- 
pentance  of  all  Nineveh.  Would  a  stranger  entering  our  streets  and 
announcing  the  speedy  ruin  of  our  country,  a  stranger  who  came  to 
us  from  a  hostile  land  and  who  felt  no  love  for  us,  be  believed  ts 
Jonah  was  believed  ?  I  do  not  think  that  he  would.  I  fear  that  we 
should  answer  him,  as  Festus  answered  Paul,  ''  Thou  art  beside  thy- 
self." And  how  shall  we  explain  the  very  different  reception  given 
by  the  Assyrian  citizens  to  the  woe  of  the  Jewish  prophet  ?  In  part, 
no  doubt,  the  reason  may  be  found  in  the  superstitious  bent  and  ten- 
dency of  their  minds.  Like  the  ancient  Athenians,  they  were  voy 
religious,  'lliey  would  listen  eagerly  to  any  word  which  purpoited 
to  come  from  the  unseen  world  Then,  too,  they  had  heard  of  the 
God  of  Israel.  They  knew  something  of  the  marvellous  deeds  He 
had  wrought  on  behalf  of  His  people.  They  may  have  felt  that,  al- 
though He  ruled  over  an  alien  race,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  disre- 
gard a  message  which  reached  them  from  Him.  But  Christ  hints  at 
a  deeper  cause  for  their  penitence.  They  had  learned  in  one  way  or 
in  another  the  miraculous  history  of  Jonah's  mission.  He  was  ''a 
sign"  to  them,  our  Lord  affirms.  They  were  aware  that  be  bad 
passed  through  death  to  a  new  life,  in  order  that  he  might  publish 
God's  word  in  their  city ;  and  his  deliverance  seemed  to  hold  oat  a 
prospect  of  their  deliverance,  too,  if  like  him  they  sought  pardon  and 
salvation  ere  it  was  too  late.  From  what  quarter  they  had  gleaned 
this  information  regarding  the  prophet,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  for  his  own 
preaching  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the  continual  repetition 
of  that  alarming  cry  which  God  had  put  into  his  lips.  But  by 
some  method  the  story  had  become  known ;  and  the  Ninevites  were 
not  without  hope  that  the  Lord  who  had  shewn  Himself  so  pitiful 
and  longsufTering  in  His  treatment  of  His  erring  minister  might  have 
a  blessing  even  for  them.  These  were  the  motives  which  induced 
them  to  fast  and  pray.  And  their  expectations,  which  after  all  were 
but  as  glimmering  lights  in  a  dark  night,  were  not  falsified.  God  r^ 
pented  of  the  evil  that  He  had  said  that  He  would  do  unto  them, 
and  He  did  it  not. 

In  this  second  part  of  the  tale,  we  read  of  two  repentances— that 
of  Nineveh  and  that  of  God ;  and  the  one  is  consequent  on  the  other. 
God  turns  from  the  infliction  of  threatened  punishment,  because 
Nineveh  turns  from  its  sin.  It  is  always  sa  If  you  and  I  humble 
•ourselves — if  we  come  to  Him,  '*  owning  our  weakness  and  evilb^ 
haviour  " — if  we  cast  ourselves  over  upon  His  love.  He  will  cease  to 
be  angry  with  us  ;  He  will  cancel  the  sentence  which  stands  written 
against  us ;  He  will  show  Himself  rich  in  mercy  and  plenteous  in  re- 
demption. Shallow  minds  have  misunderstood  these  passages  which 
tell  us  of  God's  repenting.  They  have  said,  **  Then  He  cannot  be 
immutable  ;  He  must  be  fickle  and  unstedfast,  of  one  mind  todaji 
of  another  mind  to-morrow."  Why  should  there  be  such  a  discrepancfi 
they  have  asked,  between  His  words  and  His  deeds — between  Htf 
announcement  of  a  purpose  of  evil  and  His  abstention  from  thecJ* 
^cution  of  that  purpose?  The  matter  is  mysterious ;  but  of  this*^ 
may  be  certain,  thai  t.\iwe  '\^  no  ca.'^fvcfc  vcl  qvx\  Q^.     Nay,  it  is  b^ 
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cause  He  is  unalterably  the  same,  because  His  government  is  so  uni- 
formly righteous  and  just  and  true,  that  He  must  change  His  pro- 
cedure toward  men  when  their  relation  toward  Him  is  changed. 
When  the  wicked  turns  away  from  his  wickedness  that  he  has  com- 
mitted, and  does  thai  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  saves  his  soul 
alive ;  he  must  save  it,  because  God's  administration  rests  on  the 
sure  comer-stone  of  perfect  equity  and  unfailing  uprightness.  When 
Nineveh  passes  from  a  theatre  of  wrong-doing  to  a  place  where  the 
Lord's  name  is  feared  and  His  commandments  are  followed,  He  must 
pass  from  the  woe  which  He  has  uttered  against  it ;  He  must,  for  it 
has  never  been  His  habit  to  confound  good  and  evil,  or  to  deal  with 
the  obedient  soul  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  sinner.  The  woe  was 
uttered  because  it  alone  could  rouse  the  guilty  town  from  its  slumber ; 
but,  when  it  had  done  its  work,  God  would  not  have  been  God  if  He 
had  refused  to  see  that  the  citizens  were  new  creatures,  heartily 
ashamed  of  their  former  transgressions  and  eager  to  be  sundered  from 
them  for  ever.  Righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  foundation  of 
His  throne.  If  we  abhor  ourselves  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes — 
if  we  sorrow  over  our  disobedience  with  a  godly  sorrow — He  will  lose 
none  of  His  consistency  when  He  forgives  us.  He  will  remain  a  just 
God  while  He  is  a  Saviour ;  rather,  He  will  prove  Himselt  a  just  God 
simply  because  He  shows  Himself  a  Saviour.^ 

3.  The  third  section  of  the  history  takes  us  back  to  Jonah. 
We  should  have  supposed  that,  after  the  experience  through  which 
he  had  gone,  he  would  never  again  murmur  against  God  ;  but  the 
old  nature  dies  hard  in  all  of  us,  even  in  the  prophets  and  ministers 
of  the  Lord.     Jonah,  with  that  proud  Hebrew  heart  within  him,  was 
utterly  displeased  at  the  result  of  his  mission.     He  grew  weary  of 
life  itself.    He  prayed  that  he  might  die.    He  built  a  little  booth  on  the 
hills  to  the  East  of  Nineveh,and  sat  under  its  shadow  for  forty  days,  still 
hoping  for  the  worst — sat  there,  pitiless  and  revengeful,  **  till  he  might 
see  what  would  become  of  the  city."     And  God  was  grieved  that  His 
child  should  be  of  such  a  mind,  and  should  foster  so  carefully  a  spirit 
the  very  opposite  of  His  own.     He  would  cure  him  of  this  bitterness 
of  soul.      He    would    lead    him    to    cherish    thoughts    of  peace 
and    not   of   evil   towards   Nineveh.      He   would    teach    him    by 
an  acted  parable  a  better  frame  of  heart.     So  He  caused  a  wide- 
spreading  plant — the  Palma  Christie  botanists  call  it — to  spring  up 
and  cover  with  its  refreshing  shade  the  prophet's  booth,  out  there  on 
the  hot  and  parched  hill-side.     But  Jonah  had  scarcely  commenced 
to  rejoice  in  the  welcome  shelter,  when  God  sent  some  destructive 
insects  against  the  tall  and  graceful  Palmchrist,  to  strip  it  of  its  leaves 
and  to  make  it  pine  away.     Then,  to  add  still  further  to  the  prophet's 
distress,  the  burning  wind  of  the  desert  began  to  blow — the  withering 
and  exhausting  and  irritating  sirocco.      Jonah's  cup  of  trouble  was 
full.    Faint  and  weary,  he  urged  again  his  passionate  complaint,  "  It 


*  The  thought  of  this  paragraph  is  expanded  and  enforced  in  Dr.  Patrick  Fair- 
^irn's/^?iw/l  ;  his  Lijty  Character ^  and  Mission, 
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is  better  for  me  to  die  than  to  live."  Now  was  God's  opportunily. 
He  spoke  to  His  prophet,  not  angrily  but  yet  most  effectually.  He 
asked  him  a  significant  question.  "  Thou  couldst  have  pity  on  a 
short-lived  plant,"  He  said,  "  which  cost  thee  nothing,  which  thou 
hadst  not  trained  or  watered  ;  thou  art  displeased  on  account  of  its 
loss ;  and  shall  not  I,  who  am  Maker  and  King  of  all,  have  com- 
passion on  a  great  city  full  of  souls  that  are  ready  to  perish  ?  Are 
not  these  much  better  than  the  gourd  ?  "  And  Jonah  adds  not  a  word 
more.  He  drops  his  pen  when  he  has  recorded  God's  tender  and 
pregnant  reproof.  He  would  rather  end  his  book  with  that  reproof 
that  with  anything  else.  For  it  had  gone  home  to  his  heart,  we  may 
believe,  and  had  scattered  all  his  cruel  thoughts.  And  he  desired 
that  his  readers  should  be  impressed  by  it  too.  Therefore  he  ceased 
speaking  as  soon  as  he  had  narrated  it,  that  all  who  studied  what  he 
had  written,  might  learn  how  important  and  how  weighty  it  was,  and 
might  ponder  it  well,  and  might  act  upon  it  in  their  daily  lives. 

It  is  a  most  impressive  contrast  which  this  divine  question  draws 
between  man's  pity  and  God's.  We  think  with  kindliness  of  the 
objects  of  the  natural  world — of  the  flowers  so  blue  and  golden  which 
are  the  stars  in  the  firmament  of  the  lower  earth,  of  the  trees  which 
shelter  us  from  the  heat  of  the  noonday  suil  It  is  true  that  these 
flowers  and  trees  have  but  a  short  life  at  the  longest.  It  is  true  also 
that  we  did  not  call  them  into  being  of  ourselves.  We  have  not 
laboured  for  them,  neither  made  them  to  grow.  Yet  we  are  interested 
in  them.  We  love  them  after  a  true  fashion.  But  God,  while  He 
forgets  none  of  His  works,  is  most  deeply  concerned  about  His 
human  creatures.  Jonah  might  sorrow  over  the  gourd  ;  Jonah's 
Lord  sorrowed  over  the  souls  of  the  Ninevites.  Its  existence  was  of 
the  briefest ;  it  came  up  in  a  night  and  perished  in  a  night ;  their 
existence  was  everlasting.  It  was  but  one  ;  and  they  were  many,  "a 
whole  cityful  "  of  men  and  women  and  children.  It  had  been  sent 
to  him  without  any  thought  or  toil  of  his ;  but  God  had  given  them 
their  being ;  they  were  His  sons  and  daughters.  He  was  their 
Father.  Nay,  He  felt  for  them  as  a  mother  might,  for  what  a  touch 
of  womanly  tendernesss  there  is  in  the  mention  of  the  little  ones  of 
the  city,  the  sixscore  thousand  babes  who  could  not  discern  between 
their  right  hand  and  their  left !  His  solicitude  was  not  confined  in- 
deed to  these  human  children  of  His.  It  extended  to  the  "much 
cattle  "  of  Nineveh.  But  even  they  were  higher  and  worthier  than 
the  Palmchrist.  They  could  appeal  to  him  in  a  mute  pathetic  way. 
They  all  waited  upon  Him.  Still  it  is  chiefly  for  souls  like  yours 
and  mine,  gifted  with  many  great  powers  and  with  aji  undying  hfe, 
that  God  yearns.  Their  redemption  He  accounts  precious.  To 
bring  about  their  salvation  He  plans  and  pleads  and  strives.  He  has 
His  richest  joy  when  His  children  who  were  dead  live  again,  and 
when  the  lost  are  found.  And  shall  we  not  give  Him  this  joy? 
Shall  we  not  look  unto  Him  and  be  saved  ? 

These,  then,  are  the  three  parts  of  the  book  of  Jonah. 

The  great  difficulty  in  reference  to  the  book  is  this  :     Is  it  histori- 
cal ?     Is  it   a  narralive  ol  vjVvaX  ^.cXmbWj  W^^^^^xv^d  ?    Or  is  it  an 
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allegory,  a  fable  fraught  with  important  meaning?^  The  strange 
events  which  it  describes — did  they  really  occur,  or  had  they  an  ex- 
istence only  in  the  mind  of  him  who  wrote  them  down  ?  To  me 
there  is  one  reason  which  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  these  chapters 
are  a  true  history.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  spoke  of  them  as  such. 
He  declared  that  the  imprisonment  of  the  ancient  prophet  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea  typified  His  own  death  and  burial  and  resurrection. 
"  As  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,"  He 
said,  "so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth."  The  one  event  was  symbolic  of  the  other. 
And,  once  again,  He  affirmed  that  the  men  of  Nineveh  condemned 
by  their  repentance  the  men  of  His  own  generation.  But  how  could 
He  have  instituted  such  a  comparison,  if  Jonah  had  never  passed 
through  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  Assyrian  city,  startling  its  in- 
habitants from  their  lethargy  by  his  terrible  cry  ?  Christ  must  have 
reckoned  this  Old  Testament  prophecy  a  reliable  narrative  of  actual 
occurrences.  If  it  were  not,  His  knowledge  was  defective,  or  else 
He  spoke  in  a  misleading  way.  But  to  make  these  suppositions  is  to 
rob  our  Lord  of  His  perfection  and  His  all-sufficiency  ;  and,  if  those 
be  allowed  to  go,  can  we  hope  in  Him  as  all  our  salvation  and  all 
our  desire  ?  If  the  foundations  be  destroyed — if  the  wisdom  or  the 
truthfulness  of  Christ  be  rendered  doubtful — what  can  we  do  ? 

The  great  lesson  of  the  book  is  the  lesson  that  God  loves  all  men 
— Greek  and  Jew,  Barbarian  and  Scythian,  bond  and  free.  The 
prophet  did  not  think  that  it  was  so.  With  the  spiritual  pride — the 
grudging  narrow-mindedness — of  his  people  strong  in  his  breast,  he 
imagined  that  only  the  chosen  race  was  dear  to  God.  He  did  not 
dream  that  Nineveh  could  be  great  in  His  sight.  "  He  sought  the 
honour  of  Israel,  the  son,"  an  old  rabbi  said,  "  rather  than  the  hon- 
our of  Jehovah,  the  Father."  But  he  was  taught  the  truth  by  little 
and  little  through  the  vicissitudes  of  his  history.  Let  us  believe  it 
and  rejoice  in  it.  God  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved.  He  has 
no  favoured  class,  but  His  mercy  is  as  high  as  heaven  and  as  wide 
as  the  wide  world.  His  love  is  infinite  like  Himself.  **In  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted 
with  Him."  Yes,  and  our  hearts  will  show  likest  His,  when  they 
despair  of  none,  and  hold  aloof  from  none,  and  seek  and  save  all. 
That  is  the  spirit  inculcated  upon  us  bv  the  gospel  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  but  the  Old  Testament,  too,  is  full  of  the  rich,  free,  evangeli- 
cal gospel.     It  rings  with  the  same  music. 

I  cannot  close  without  commg  back  for  a  moment  to  a  truth  on 
which  I  have  laid  stress  already — the  truth  that  God  will  not  discard 
us,  or  banish  us  from  His  service,  because  we  have  sometimes  fallen 
as  we  went  about  His  work.  Jonah's  sin  was  condoned,  and  he  was 
restored  to  his  office.  The  Lord  bore  with  him,  and  was  content  to 
perfect  him  by  slow  degrees,  for  he  was  a  backward  scholar  and  could 
not  make  the  rapid  progress  of  others.     There  are  varieties  of  attain- 


'  "  The  aim  of  the  book  is  in  no  way  historical,  but  purely  didactic/'    Bleck^ 
Old  TestamaU  /fi/rot/uc/t'on 
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ment  among  God's  children.  There  are  the  wise  and  the  simple,  the 
strong  who  stand  and  the  weak  who  give  way.  One  of  our  greatest 
artists  *  has  painted  recently  a  strange  and  striking  picture.  It  is 
called  *'  The  Triumph  of  the  Innocents,"  and  it  represents  the  little 
children  who  were  put  to  death  in  Bethlehem  at  the  time  when  the 
Saviour  was  bom.  Their  embodied  spirits  surround  the  ass  onwhidi 
He  and  His  mother  Mary  are  being  conveyed  to  Egypt.  They 
advance  in  procession  along  with  Him.  And  some  of  them  are  fully 
awakened  to  the  consciousness  that  they  have  entered  on  a  new  and 
eternal  life.  They  show  their  glad  devotion  to  the  Lord  on  whose 
account  they  have  suffered,  one  of  them  leading  the  troop  like  a 
little  priest  with  a  censer  in  his  hand,  and  others  strewing  flowers  m 
the  path  of  Jesus.  But  there  are  some  of  the  babes,  too,  who 
scarcely  realise  as  yet  the  meaning  and  the  joy  of  the  existence  into 
which  they  have  been  ushered.  The  marks  of  earthly  sorrow  are 
still  upon  their  faces.  The  bitterness  of  death  has  not  quite 
passed.  Believing  men  and  women  are  like  these  glorified  children 
whom  the  painter  has  depicted.  Some  of  them  understand  well  the 
nature  of  the  life  to  which  they  have  been  introduced,  while  others 
have  much  yet  to  learn.  But  they  are  attached  to  the  same  Lofdi 
and  He  is  a  liberal  Master.  He  deals  with  the  most  backward  in 
patience  and  tenderness.  He  is  not  easily  provoked.  He  beareth 
all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things. 
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VI. 

THE   ARRIVAL   OF   SERVETUS    IN   GENEVA. 

We  parted  with  Servetus  on  the  occasion  of  his  failing  to  appear  in 
Paris,  to  meet  Calvin  in  debate,   in  accordance  with  his  own  chal- 
lenge.    For  nearly  twenty  years  thereafter,  he  wandered  up  and  down 
France,  CJermany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  unsettling  the  minds  o( 
men  with  his  vagaries  and  blasphemous  teachings.     His  defendets. 
Dyer  and  Willis,  who  have  done  what  they  could  to  minimise  muc^ 
of  what  other  and  right-thinking  men  in  his  own  day  hated  in  him,  ha^^ 
been  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  fanatical,  proud  a^^ 
arrogant  in  manner,  untruthful,  and  blasphemous  in  his  writings. 

About  the  year  1540,  Servetus  settled  down  for  a  time  in  Vient^^ 
in  the  south-east  of  France,  where  he  wrote  and  published  amo*^ 
other  things  his  "  Restitution  of  Christianity."  This  work  he  sent  '^ 
Calvin  for  his  opinion.  He  even  offered  to  repair  to  Geneva ;  1^^ 
he  required  an  invitation  and  a  safe  conduct.  Calvin  declined 
aid  him  in  his  proposal,  and,  on  account  of  his  insolence,  ceased     ^ 
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espondence  with  him,  which  greatly  chagrined  Servetus.  By  and 
lis  orthodoxy  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  Romish  authorities 
/^ienne.  He  was  apprehended,  tried,  and  condemned.  Before 
sentence  of  condemnation  had  been  pronounced,  he  managed  to 
ipe,  and  in  his  absence  was  burned  in  effigy, 
/ithin  a  month  of  this  event,  or  three  months  after  his  escape, 
arrived  in  Geneva,  which  was  about  the  middle  of  July,  1553. 
;  previous  evening  he  had  reached  on  horseback  a  little  viWage 
the  neighbourhood.  There  he  stayed  over  the  night,  travel- 
to  the  city  the  next  day  on  foot,  probably  to  attract  as  little 
ce  as  possible.  Well  supplied  with  means,  he  put  up  at  a 
11  inn  called  the  Rose,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake.  His  appear- 
t  and  manner  attracted  the  attention  of  his  host,  who,  wishing  to 
w  something  about  him,  asked  if  he  was  married.  To  this 
stion  he  replied  in  a  light  way  worthy  of  a  Cavalier  rather  than  a 
ormer.  For  a  month  Servetus  resided  at  this  inn.  What  his  ob- 
was  in  coming  to  Geneva,  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  say.  A 
idly  writer  asserts  it  was  to  rest  and  recruit  for  a  day  or  two. 
)ther  suggests,  he  was  on  his  way  to  Naples.  A  third  hints,  he 
le  secretly  to  hear  Calvin,  and  see  his  influence  and  work.  But 
stay  so  long  in  a  city  where  Calvin's  influence  was  so  great,  es- 
ally  if  he  believed  that  Calvin  had  denounced  him  to  the  authori- 
of  Vienne,  as  is  asserted  ?  Willis,  in  his  work  on  "  Servetus  and 
/in,"  gives  what  one  is  tempted  to  regard  as  an  amusing  explana- 
He  narrates  how  Servetus,  in  the  course  of  his  trial,  incidentally 
id,  "  that  the  windows  of  the  room  he  occupied  at  the  Rose  had 

1  nailed  up,"  and  then  he  gravely  asks :  **  What  interpretation 
possibly  be  put  on  this  ?      The  nailing  up  could  not  have  been 

2  to  keep  any  one  out  of  a  place  of  public  entertainment.  It  was, 
efore,  to  keep  some  one  in.  Servetus  must,  in  fact,  have  been 
ous  from  the  first  to  be  gone  ;  but  he  was  detained  by  certain 
ies  in  Geneva,  not  among  the  number  of  Calvin's  friends,  who 
ight  to  make  political  capital  out  of  his  presence  among  them." 
ht  we  not  as  gravely  answer  that  this  window  nailing  was  as  likely 
e  for  defence  as  imprisonment.      Willis  thinks  it  could  not  be  to 

3  any  one  out  of  a  place  of  public  entertainment.  We  venture  to 
k  it  might.  The  innkeeper  surely  never  expected  any  who 
led  for  the  entertainment  of  his  house  to  enter  by  the  window. 

would  expect  them  rather  to  enter  by  the  door.  If  he  was 
bled  with  any  attempting  to  effect  admission  by  the  former — a 
t  undignified  thing  surely  even  in  those  times — we  do  not  wonder 

he  nailed  up  his  windows.  This  little  incident  is  told  by  Willis 
onvey  the  impression  that  Servetus,  for  the  most  of  that  month, 

kept  a  prisoner  in  the  inn.  This  is  ascribed,  however,  not  to 
An  and  his  friends,  but  to  the  Libertines,  who  hoped  to  make 
tical  capital  out  of  him.  But  what  advantage  was  it  to  nail  up 
window  while  the  door  was  left  open  ?     That  this  window  nailing 

designed  to  keep  Servetus  a  prisoner  seems  to  us  a  piece  of 
gination ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  a  sensible  writer  should  press 
1  an  incident  into  his  writing,  for  the  purpose  oC  pullixi^  cowi\^- 
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ency  and  reason  into  the  conduct  of  a  man,  whose  history  was 
marked  by  eccentricities.  Moreover,  if  Servetus  had  any  suspicion  of 
this  window  nailing  being  intended  to  keep  him  a  prisoner,  he  would 
hardly  have  arranged  with  his  landlord  to  procure  a  boat  to  take  him 
by  the  lake  on  his  way  to  Zurich.  So  far  as  we  have  seen  evidence, 
Servetus  was  free  to  go  out  and  in  as  he  chose.  His  presence  for 
such  a  length  of  time  in  the  city  was  rather  due  to  two  things.  One 
was  his  infatuation.  If  he  had  reason  to  believe  Calvin  was  his 
enemy,  as  is  asserted,  it  was  madness  to  enter  Geneva,  much  more 
to  reside  in  it  for  a  month,  where  he  was  certain  to  run  the  risk  ot 
detection  and  prosecution.  The  other  was  his  knowledge  of  the 
divided  state  of  parties  in  the  city,  and  the  hope  of  replacing 
Calvin,  then  in  danger  of  banishment.  The  struggle  between  Cal?in 
and  the  Libertines  was  at  its  height  about  this  period.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  latter  readily  welcomed  Servetus,  and  were,  no 
doubt,  anxious  to  retain  and  use  him  against  the  Reformer.  It  is  a- 
tremely  probable,  therefore,  that,  led  on  by  his  vanity,  if  not  by  his 
wickedness,  Servetus  hoped  for  some  advantage  to  himself,  through 
coalition  with  the  Libertines,  at  the  expense  of  Calvin.  We  think 
this  a  more  rational  way  of  accounting  for  his  continued  presence 
than  by  that  window  nailing  episode. 

Servetus,  however,  had  resolved  at  length  on  leaving  Geneva.  But 
just  when  his  preparations  were  completed,  an  officer  appeared  and 
announced  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  to  consider  himself  a 
prisoner.  The  arrest,  Calvin  openly  avowed,  was  at  his  instance.  It 
IS  supposed  the  way  in  which  it  came  about  was  through  the  appear- 
ance that  day  of  Servetus  at  church,  where  some  one  recognised  him 
and  reported  the  matter  to  Calvin,  who  secured  the  despatch  of  an 
officer  and  had  Servetus  conveyed  to  prison. 

According  to  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  an  accuser  had  to  go  to 
prison  with  the  accused.  Nicolas  de  la  Fontaine,  Calvin's  secretary, 
allowed  himself  to  be  named  the  accuser,  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  if  the  accused  was  found  innocent,  he,  as  accuser,  would  suffer 
the  punishment  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  on  such  a 
criminal.  In  a  letter  to  Farel,  dated  20th  August,  1553,  Calvin  tells 
us  that  "  Nicolas  was  released  from  prison  on  the  third  day,"  his  own 
brother,  Anthony  Calvin,  having  become  surety  for  Nicolas.  On  the 
fourth  day  Anthony  was  set  free. 

CHARGES   AGAINST   SERVETUS. 

Thirty-eight  charges  were  brought  by  Nicolas  against  Servetus.  Of 
these  the  principal  were  blasphemy  and  Pantheism.  The  Trinity  he 
spoke  of  as  a  three-headed  monster,  like  the  Cerberus  of  the  poets, 
a  dream  of  St.  Augustine,  and  invention  of  the  devil.  Infant  baptism 
he  described  as  a  diabolical  invention,  calculated  to  destroy  the  whole 
of  Christianity.  Pantheism,  in  an  extreme  form,  or  the  denial  of  a 
personal  God,  Calvin  forced  Servetus  to  own  in  the  course  of  the 
trial.  On  this  particular,  Calvin's  own  words  in  the  above  letter  to 
Fare!  are  :  **  Of  the  man's  etttoTvX.^t^  \  \r^  ^^'^  tvoOxvcv^  :  but  such  was 
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lis  madness  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  devils  possessed 
iivinity ;  yea,  that  many  gods  were  in  individual  devils,  inasmuch  as 
ieity  had  been  substantially  communicated  to  those  equally  with 
Nood  and  stone."  Further,  all  that  Servetus  was  charged  with  on  this 
lead,  we  think,  is  clearly  acknowledged  by  Willis,  in  the  following 
passage :  "  There  is  one  particular,  however,  not  mentioned  in  the 
record  of  proceedings,  but  given  by  Calvin,  that  is  not  uninteresting, 
as  showing  the  extreme  Pantheistic  views  to  which  Servetus  had  at- 
tained, and  may  have  prejudiced  him  not  a  little  in  the  eyes  of  his 
judges,  the  air  of  offensive  absurdity  which  the  Pantheistic  doctrine 
— adversely  understood — assumes  when  pushed  to  extremes,  being 
made  so  prominently  to  appear.  The  question  had  turned  upon  the 
relations  between  the  Divine  subsistence  and  the  subsistence  of 
creatures  and  things.  *  All  things,  all  creatures,*  said  Servetus,  *  are 
born  of  the  substance  of  God.'  Speaking  in  his  own  person,  and 
interposing  at  this  point,  Calvin  says :  *  Annoyed  as  I  was  by  so  pal- 
pable an  absurdity,  I  answered  :  What,  poor  man,  did  one  stamp  on 
this  floor  with  his  foot,  and  say  he  trod  on,  God,  would  not  you  be 
horrified  in  having  subjected  the  majesty  of  God  to  such  unworthy 
usuage  ? '  On  this  he  replied  :  *  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  this 
bench,  this  table,  and  all  you  can  point  to  around  us,  is  of  the  sub- 
stance of  God.'  When  it  was  then  objected  to  him  that,  on  such 
showing,  the  devil  must  be  of  God  substantially,  he,  smiling  im- 
pudently, said  :  *  Do  you  doubt  it  ?  For  my  part,'  continued  he, 
*  I  hold  it  as  a  general  proposition  that  all  things  whatsoever  are  part 
and  parcel  of  God,  and  that  nature  at  large  is  His  substantial  mani- 
festation.' "  Dyer,  too,  acknowledges,  on  the  part  of  Servetus, 
blasphemies  against  the  Saviour  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  he  adds  : 
**  The  replies  of  Servetus  are  very  insolent,  and  seem  almost  like  the 
productions  of  a  madman."  He  repeatedly  gives  Calvin  the  lie.  In 
one  instance,  he  says  :  "  Deny  yourself  to  be  a  homicide,  and  I  will 
prove  it  by  your  acts.  You  dare  not  say  you  are  not  Simon  Magus." 
Such  language,  unfortunately,  was  not  fitted  to  have  a  good  effect 
either  on  Calvin  or  the  Council. 

APPEAL  TO   THE   SWISS   CHURCHES. 

On  the  19th  September,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Senate  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  Swiss  Churches  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Servetus. 
\[\  the  documents  necessary  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  case  were 
iccordingly  forwarded  to  the  Churches  of  Berne,  Zurich,  Schaff  hausen, 
ind  Basle.  By  the  i8th  October,  answers  were  returned.  These 
jvere  unfavourable  to  Servetus.  They  all  condemned  in  severe  terms 
"lis  errors  and  blasphemies.  Dyer  says  :  "  Their  sentiments  as  to  his 
punishment  were  expressed  in  the  most  cautious  and  guarded 
language,  and  which  would  admit  the  interpretation  of  perpetual  im- 
prisonment as  well  as  that  of  death."  A  likely  idea,  when  capital 
punishment  was  the  punishment  of  the  day  for  the  crime  of 
blasphemy.  Willis,  though  a  defender  of  Servetus,  is  more  straight- 
forward.    Speaking  of  the  Swiss  Churches  in  teValiotv  \.o  \}cv€«  x^'^v^'s^ 
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in  this  case,  he  says :  "  They  do  not  in  so  many  words  say  they 
would  have  him  put  to  death  ;  but  finding  him  guilty  of  heresy  and 
blasphemy,  they  knew  that  by  the  law  of  the  land  he  must  die.  Con- 
demning him  unequivocally,  therefore,  for  his  theological  vieii, 
they,  in  fact,  pronounced  his  doom."  And,  he  adds  quite  properiy,  asi 
reason  for  the  Swiss  Churches  not  pronouncing  definitely  the  punisb- 
ment  he  deserved  that,  "to  have  done  so  directly,  would  have  beea 
trenching  on  the  rights  of  the  Council  of  Geneva."  All  the  Reformen 
were  clear  that  Servetus  deserved  death,  and  not  one  of  them  pleaded 
for  perpetual  imprisonment.  They  looked  upon  it  as  a  special  pro- 
vidence that  Servetus  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Genevan 
authorities,  and  hoped  they  would  deal  faithfully  with  him  for  his 
errors.  Farel  strongly  advocated  the  putting  of  Servetus  to  death  by 
fire  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Bullinger,  the  chief  pastor  of  Zurich, 
and  acknowledged  to  be  of  a  benevolent  turn  of  mind  usually,  in  this 
agreed  with  Farel.  Indeed,  all  the  Reformers  looked  upon  blasphemy 
and  the  spiritual  murder  of  souls  as  amongst  the  most  atrocious  of 
crimes.  Even  Bolsec,  who  had  been  banished  from  Geneva  for  his 
erroneous  views  on  predestination,  acknowledged  that  a  man  so  vile 
as  Servetus  deserved  not  to  live. 

CONDEMNATION    AND   DEATH   OF   SERVETUS. 

While  the  opinion  of  the  Swiss  Churches  was  being  obtained, 
Servetus  endeavoured  to  turn  the  tables  upon  Calvin,  by  raising  a 
criminal  action  against  the  Reformer.  The  object  of  his  petition  was 
to  effect  the  overthrow  of  Calvin.  His  language  was  :  "  I  demand 
that  my  false  accuser  be  punished,  and  that  he  be  detained  a  prisoner 
like  me  till  the  case  be  decided  for  his  death  or  mine,  or  other 
punishment."  In  this  we  have  an  instance  of  the  inconsistency  of 
Servetus.  At  an  early  part  of  his  own  trial  he  protested  against  being 
tried  by  the  civil  jurisdiction  for  his  religious  opinions ;  but  now  he 
is  quite  disposed  to  have  Calvin  put  upon  such  a  trial  The  Senate 
paid  no  heed  to  his  request 

On  the  26th  October,  this  court  met  and  finally  pronounced  upon 
the  case  of  Servetus.  He  was  condemned  to  suffer  death  by  fire  on 
the  following  day.  The  main  grounds  of  this  condemnation  were  his 
errors,  which  included  his  Pantheism  and  blasphemies,  as  these 
appeared  in  his  writings.  His  treatment  of  Calvin  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  wdth  his  condemnation.  His  errors  and  blasphemies 
excited  horror  in  all  truly  pious  minds.  They  were  subversive  of  the 
Christian  faith,  destructive  of  the  Reformation  in  Geneva,  and  deeply 
injurious  to  the  civil  well-being  of  society.  Calvin,  the  other  Re- 
formers, and  the  Council  of  Geneva  discerned  this  clearly.  It  is 
trifling  with  this  grave  subject  to  say  Servetus  was  burned  simply  for 
his  religious  beliefs.  Their  bearing  upon  civil  society  was  perceived 
and  felt.  Indeed,  it  would  be  paying  a  poor  compliment  to  the 
intelligence  of  all  concerned  to  say  anything  else.  At  the  same  time 
we  frankly  acknowledge  that  the  religious  side,  in  the  errors  of 
Servetus,  was  the  one  Yf\uc\v  leetvN^^  \!tv^  xicl^^x.  ^x^xxvlnerice. 
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Shortly  before  the  execution,  Farel  arrived  in  Geneva,  and  attended 
;rvetus  in  prison  and  at  his  execution.  But  all  his  efforts  failed  to 
ring  the  unhappy  Spaniard  to  repentance.  On  the  27th  October, 
)out  noon,  Servetus  was  led  to  the  stake,  where  his  life  was  speedily 
ided  in  the  flames.  From  this  death  we  recoil  with  horror,  and 
ment  the  stain  which  such  a  proceeding  has  left  upon  the  Reforma- 
jn  in  Geneva.  However  much  we  recoil  from  the  vilcness  and 
asphemy  which  came  from  the  lips  and  pen  of  Servetus,  we  con- 
^mn  and  deplore  the  putting  of  this  man  to  death.  In  doing  so  we 
>ndemn  not  Calvin  simply,  but  the  Council  of  Geneva,  the  Swiss 
hurches,  and  all  who  approved  of  it.  We  can  appreciate  their 
>horrence  of  the  blasphemy,  Pantheism,  and  other  errors  of  Servetus, 
Jt  we  cannot  appreciate  the  method  taken  to  express  that  abhorrence. 

RELATION   OF   CALVIN   TO   THE  DEATH   OF   SERVETUS. 

It  has  been  customary  with  a  certain  class  of  writers  to  lay  the 
eath  of  Servetus  exclusively  at  the  door  of  Calvin,  and  to  apply  to 
im  language  which,  to  use  a  familiar  word  of  their  own,  is  "  atrocious." 
»^e  candidly  acknowledge  that  Calvin  desired  the  death  of  Servetus. 
wo  passages  from  his  own  letters  to  Farel  confirm  us  in  this  belief, 
he  first  to  Farel  was  written  in  1 546,  in  which  he  describes  howSen'etus 
foposed  to  visit  Geneva,  but  he  would  not  give  him  any  encourage- 
ent.  Our  Reformer's  language  is :  "  Servetus  lately  wrote  to  me, 
id  coupled  with  his  letter  a  long  volume  of  his  delirious  fancies, 
th  the  boast  that  I  should  see  something  astonishing  and  unheard 
.  He  takes  it  upon  him  to  come  hither,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  me. 
■It  I  am  unwilling  to  pledge  my  word  for  his  safety,  for  if  he  shall 
nae,  I  shall  never  permit  him  to  depart  alive,  provided  my  autho- 
y  be  of  any  avail."     Dr.  Henry,  in  his  life  of  Calvin,  says  this  was 

empty  threat — a  threat  uttered  in  passion,  but  never  meant  to  be 
ecuted.  We  would  willingly  believe  this,  too,  but  for  a  passage  in 
subsequent  letter.  This  second  communication  to  Farel  is  dated 
th  August,  1553,  two  months  before  the  death  of  Servetus,  and  in 
:here  is  the  following  language :  "  I  hope  that  sentence  of  death 
1  at  least  be  passed  upon  him."  In  view  of  these  passages  we  do 
t  see  how  it  is  possible  to  acquit  Calvin  of  this  charge — a  desire 
*  the  death  of  Servetus. 

We  believe,  however,  it  is  a  gross  calumny  to  say  that  Calvin 
sired  this  out  of  any  blood-thirstiness,  or  from  motives  of  personal 
''enge.  Calvin  regarded  the  opinions  of  Servetus  as  blasphemous  in 
i  judgment  of  God,  destructive  of  the  Reformation,  and  injurious 
society.  On  these  grounds  he  desired  a  capital  sentence.  But, 
ale  this  was  his  desire,  he  did  not  take  any  illegal  steps  to  bring  it 
out.  Had  he  been  so  blood-thirsty  as  some  are  inclined  to  make 
t,  it  is  singular  he  did  not  endeavour  to  draw  Servetus  to  Geneva, 
stead,  he  tried  to  keep  him  away.  But,  when  that  troubler  did 
rive,  we  are  not  surprised  that  Calvin  took  steps  to  prevent  his  evil 
Ruence  from  spreading  in  Geneva,  had  he  rested  satisfied  with  that. 
is  grave  error  lay  in  desiring  the  death  of  Servetus.    Ca\.N'vcv'^N<ivs:^^ 
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however,  was  lifted  up  against  putting  this  man  to  death  at  the  stake^ 
and  he  pleaded  to  have  the  sword  substituted.  Had  he  possessed 
that  influence  in  the  Senate  at  this  time  which  some  would  have  m 
believe,  why  could  he  not  persuade  the  court  to  his  own  way  of 
thinking  ?  If  the  Senate  was  awed  by  Calvin  into  putting  Senetn 
to  death,  how  were  they  not  influenced  to  put  him  to  death  as  Calvin 
preferred  ?  But,  although  our  Reformer  asked  the  sword  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  stake,  they  would  not  listen  to  him.  This  confirms 
what  Calvin  himself  says,  that  his  influence  in  the  Council  at  tfaii 
time  was  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

But,  Calvin  was  far  from  being  alone  in  desiring  the  death  of 
Servetus.  All  the  Reformers — Farel,  BuUinger,  Melancthon,  Vire^ 
Beza — either  desired,  or  approved,  of  it.  Indeed,  the  Swiss  Churdia 
urged  the  Genevan  Council  to  rid  the  Churches  of  this  pest.  Thcf 
all  held  that  blasphemy  was  punishable  with  death ;  and,  inasmodi 
as  they  either  urged  or  approved  of  the  Spaniard's  death,  they  were 
surely  to  blame  as  well  as  Calvin. 

While,  therefore,  we  cannot  approve  the  conduct  of  Calvin  in  tlA 
matter,  we  can  explain  it.  It  was  the  error  of  his  age.  It  came 
down  to  the  Reformation  as  a  legacy  from  the  middle  ages  that  blas- 
phemy is  punishable  with  death.  Moreover,  the  same  belief  had 
grown  up  with  him  and  others  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  These  con- 
siderations partly  account  for  his  conduct.  Another  thing  which 
helps  to  explain  his  procedure  was  his  framing  the  Constitution  of 
Geneva  so  much  after  the  Old  Testament  model. . 

But  Dyer  observes,  "To  say  that  Calvin  was  not  in  advance  of  his 
age  is  to  pay  but  a  poor  tribute  to  so  eminent  a  Reformer."  Is  it? 
To  say  that  Luther,  whom  he  champions,  never  got  thoroughly  rid  of 
the  real  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  is  to  pay  ao 
equally  poor  tribute  to  so  eminent  a  Reformer.  But  if  Luther  might 
be  a  great  Reformer  clinging  to  that  absurdity,  Calvin  might  be  a 
great  Reformer  likewise,  though  he  failed  to  apprehend  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  New. Testament  on  the  subject  of  toleration. 

The  writer  we  have  just  referred  to  makes,  further,  a  mean  and 
undignified  attempt  to  graft  on  to  the  character  of  Servetus  the  spirit 
of  real  piety.  What  a  mockery  to  talk  of  real  piety  in  a  man  who 
described  the  Trinity  as  a  three-headed  monster,  denied  the  co- 
eternity  of  Christ  with  the  Father,  and  the  true  and  proper  humanity 
of  the  Saviour,  and  who,  in  the  language  of  one  of  his  own  defenders; 
was  of  extreme  Pantheistic  views  !  Here  we  have  enough  to  shot 
the  above  writer's  inability  to  distinguish  between  a  true  and  a  singu- 
larly false  character.  Equally  unworthy  is  the  attempt  of  writers  to 
make  Calvin  solely  responsible  for  the  death  of  Servetus ;  and  it 
seems  to  us  wicked  and  malicious  to  ascribe  his  action  to  blood- 
thirstiness  or  personal  revenge.  If  Calvin  was  stern,  he  was  stern 
against  sin.  If  men  disliked  him,  it  was  chiefly  because  they  were  in 
league  with  evil  doing.  Calvin  was  the  friend  and  the  admiration  d 
the  best,  the  purest,  and  the  most  Godly  of  his  time,  and,  when  he 
died,  he  left  behind  him  a  reputation  for  ability  and  religion  which 
called  forth  the  grkC  oi  PtoV^^X.^xv\.^m\q>^  w«.\»&Vajs&,    We  grieie 
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ver  the  great  mistake  of  his  judgment  and  error  of  his  life,  associated 
ith  the  person  of  Servetus.  But,  if  we  see  differently,  let  us  not 
oast.  Remember  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  three  and  a  half  addi- 
bnal  centuries  to  enlighten  us.  Calvin's  mistake  teaches  us  that 
he  greatest  men  often  commit  grave  errors  in  life.  Let  us  be  thank- 
ul  for  the  greater  enlightenment  and  toleration  of  our  time,  and  seek 
;race  to  walk  more  in  the  way  of  Gospel  truth  and  goodness. 

It  would  be  wise,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  forget  that  our  day  is 
!K)t  free  from  peril.  If  Calvin's  age  had  its  faults,  ours  is  sufficiently 
blameworthy  to  make  it  pause  ere  it  throws  a  stone  at  the  times  of 
Calvin.  Would  that  our  rulers  had  a  tithe  of  the  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  God  which  actuated  the  Magistrates  of  Geneva.  The  latter  erred 
indeed  in  their  zeal  for  God  and  religion  when  they  put  Servetus  to 
ieath.  But  are  we  honouring  God  by  our  national  procedure  ?  We  / 
lave  admitted  to  sit  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  Jews,  who.rejecr 
he  Redeemer  as  the  Christ  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the^worie : 
Jnitarians,  who  deny  his  Deity :  Romanists,  who  are  the  sworn  foes 
f  our  religion  and  liberties :  and,  to  crown  all.  Atheists,  who  deny 
le  very  being  of  God.  Then  look  at  our  moral  legislation,  for  ex- 
tnple,  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  And  what  shall  we  say 
bout  the  Irish  riddle  which  one  Government  after  another  has 
ttempted  to  solve,  but  which  is  as  far  from  solution  as  ever.  We 
led  Catholic  Emancipation  as  a  means  of  solution  and  that  failed. 
/e  tried  an  Endowment  to  Maynooth  and  that  too  failed.  We  tried 
le  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  and  that  failed.  Then  the 
-and  Question  was  taken  up  and  dealt  with  and  that  likewise  failed. 
Lnd  now  we  are  on  the  eve  of  fresh  concessions  to  the  Papacy. 
s  this  line  of  national  procedure  for  the  honour  of  God  ?  We  think 
lot.  Such  national  dishonour  to  the  Most  High  cannot,  unless 
peedily  repented  of,  bring  anything  else  than  national  distress  upon 
s.  Surely  there  is  a  loud  call  for  prayer  to  God — a  resource  to  which 
he  Protestants  of  Ireland  are  now  wisely  betaking  themselves — that 
»od  would  avert  judgment  from  our  land,  for  our  public  evils,  by 
K)uring  out  a  spiiit  of  repentance  upon  the  nation,  and  raising  up 
christian  men  in  the  State,  who  will  seek  to  retain  a  recognition  of 
^od  and  of  Protestantism  in  the  constitution  of  the  Realm,  and  not 
end  the  weight  of  their  authority  and  influence  to  obliterate  them. 
'  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths," 
s  as  applicable  to  nations  as  to  individuals,  and  to  men  in  their 
official  capacity  as  in  their  private  station. 
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Thens  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  ancient  living  cities.  Its 
^tory  may  contain  much  that  is  fabulous,  a  remark  that  may  be 
>plied,  more  or  less,  to  every  country  or  city  in  l\\G  "s^oiV^    0\\fc 
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thing  is  certain,  that  its  existence  can  be  traced  to  a  very  remote 
period.     According  to  the  most  reliable  authorities,  it  was  four^  * 
by  Cecrops,  who  led  a  colony  out  of  Egypt,  and  built  twelve 
of  which  he  composed  a  kingdom.     This  adventurer  b^n  his 
1556  years  before  the  Christian  era.     He  was  succeeded  by  a 
or  race  of  sixteen  kings,  after  the  last  of  whom  the  title  "  king 
abolished,  and  the  city  and  country  attached  declaied  to  be  a 
The  Athenians  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Persians^ 
territories  were  invaded  by  Darius,  and  afterwards  by  Xerxes,  ikli 
burnt  Athens  to  the  ground.     After  protracted  sufferings  and  g^ 
spoliation  at  the  hands  of  the  invaders,  the  Athenians  succeeded  k  Jb 
asserting  their  independence.     They  rebuilt  their  capital,  surroundei 
it  with  lofty  fortified  walls,  and  again  bade  defiance  to  the  wodi 
But  in  these  restless,  barbaric  ages  no  country  was  safe  60m  tk 
ravages  of  war.     From  time  to  time  the  Athenians  suffered  from  ditf 
most  terrible  of  scourges  at  the  hands  of  their  covetous  neighixym^ 
and  at  last  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Romans,  then  rulers  of  theEaS^ 
and  again  suffered  in  the  fall  of  their  conquerors. 

We  have  here,  however,  so  far  anticipated  our  subject  Fot 
several  centuries  before  and  after  the  Christian  era,  Athens  was  % 
great  and  flourishing  city.  Though  greatly  crippled  by  the  Mao* 
donians  and  Romans,  it  maintained  its  dignity  and  reputation  unda 
both  powers.  1 1  was  the  chief  seat  of  learning  in  the  ancient  world,  aol 
the  Roman  nobility  were  accustomed  to  send  their  sons  there  for  die 
sake  of  its  schools.  Hadrian,  Antoninus,  Marcus- Aurelius,  and  other 
distinguished  Romans,  occasionally  resided  in  Athens,  and  greatly 
encouraged  learning  and  the  ornamentation  of  the  city.  The  woria 
of  the  age  of  Pericles  have  been  pointed  to  as  a  pattern  for  all  timfc 
A.fter  a  lapse  of  1500  years  they  retained  their  pristine  freshness  and 
beauty  ;  nor  did  they  materially  suffer  till  the  invasion  by  the  Gothi 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  By  this  time,  too,  the  schools  of 
philosophy  were  on  the  decline.  In  529  b.c.,  the  Emperor  Justinian 
may  be  said  to  have  closed  their  doors  by  forbidding  the  teaching  of 
philosophy  or  law ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  confiscated  their 
revenues.  This  was  a  great  blow  to  Athens.  Its  reputation,  weald^ 
and  influence,  and  of  Greece  generally,  were  seriously  reduced,  and 
after  passing  through  numerous  conflicts  and  changes,  the  whole  fcD 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  As  narrated  in  our  previons 
sketch,  Greece  asserted  and  achieved  her  independence  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century. 

This  city,  which  has  figured  with  such  prominence  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  is  situated  on  an  extensive  triangular  plain,  two  sides  of 
which  are  bounded  by  mountains,  and  the  third  by  the  sea  or  Saronic 
gulph.  This  part  of  Greece  has  been  likened  to  the  nearest  approadi 
to  an  earthly  paradise.  "  In  it  are  blended,  in  miniature,  all  that  is 
deemed  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The  valleys  teem  with  evoy 
luxury ;  while  the  mountains  are  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  Yoo 
may  revel  in  the  delights  of  summer,  while  surrounded  with  the  stert 
constituents  of  winter."  Viewed  symbolically,  the  elements  point  to 
the  solemn  fact  l\\at,  V\o^^\^i  ivOcv  xwvjXi^  ^\i\^w\Q^tiients  here,  they 


:  his  foot  on  Grecian  soil ! 

us,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  seaport  of  Athens.  The  modem 
'Piiaeus,  which  contains  a  populadon  of  zz,ooo,  may  be  dated 
ja  the  year  1834.  Its  harbour  is  spacious,  deep,  and  safe ; 
it  may  be  found  at  all  times  ships  of  war  and  a  host  of 
at  vessels,  steam  and  sail.  In  some  particulars  the  place  has 
la  origin;  yet,  in  it  have  been  found  numerous  specimens  of 
itiquity.  The  ancient  Piraeus  may  therefore  be  supposed  to 
xn  a  place  of  importance  and  a  magnificent  suburb  to  the 
I  capital  As  it  stands,  it  is  a  "  rough  place."  You  can  have 
lecessary  for  money  ;  but  travellers  generally  have  concurred 
idvtce  by  Murray,  in  his  admirable  hand-book,  to  quit  the 
>  speedily  as  possible.  The  boatmen  are  after  the  fashion  of 
t  Malta — noisy,  turbulent,  and  cut-throat  ruffians.  There  is 
ifying  of  their  demands,  and  the  least  indication  of  yielding 
:Teases  their  rapacity. 

IS  early  morning  when  the  Castore  dropped  anchor  in  the 
:  of  Piraeus.  The  sun  rising  is  a  curious  phenomenon  in 
I  parts.  There  is  almost  no  twilight  A  few  streaks  of  amber 
natural  horizon  announce  the  orb  of  day,  and  then  he  bounds 
'.  sky.  Here  no  clouds  or  dews  had  to  be  cleared  away  for  his 
J  the  atmosphere  was  dry,  pure,  and  healthy  ;  and  everything 
to  rejoice  in  his  beams.  Some  districts  of  Greece,  especially 
Morea,  through  which  we  passed,  has  a  swampy  soil  with 
heat,  and  consequently  a  sickly  atmosphere.  Around  Athens 
:  reverse — it  is  hot,  but  balmy,  pleasant,  and  healthy.  Wc 
ever  sufTercd  from  a  sickly  climate,  and  probably  the  best 
:  to  such  is  to  ignore  any  such  idea  or  feeling.     Here  we  had 
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miles.  There  is  a  railway,  but  we  preferred  a  carriage,  as  it  saved  i 
second  bargaining  and  worry  on  arrival.  Our  coachey  was  funifar 
with  places  as  well  as  with  the  road,  and  as  we  were  posted  up  otIia<- 
wise  the  arrangement  was  highly  satisfactory.  Lord  Sandwich,  win 
is  said  to  have  explored  every  inch  of  ground  in  the  suburbs  of 
Athens,  remarks  :  "  On  your  way  from  Piraeus  to  the  city  of  Atbea 
you  pass  all  along  the  ruins  of  Themistocle's  wall.  The  road  b  ii 
the  middle  of  a  beautiful  plain,  covered  with  vineyards,  and  oliiB 
trees,  and  is  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  mountains,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  sea."  We  found  it  so.  The  road  was  good,  teniblf 
dusty,  and  nearly  as  white  as  chalk.  That  morning  was  quiet,  bat 
the  effects  of  wind  were  visible.  The  trees  and  bushes  that  lined  die 
way  were  beautifully  green,  though  many  of  them  were  nearly  while 
with  dust.  Although  the  soil  was  whitish  and  had  the  appearazice  of 
clay,  it  evidently  had  superior  qualities,  as  orchards  of  fruit  and  fiddl 
of  grain  shared  its  riches.  But  every  bend  of  the  road  was  full  of 
interest.  We  were  driving  into  Athens  and  that  was  enough.  Efca 
the  fields  bore  marks  of  antiquity.  Ancient  stones,  skeleton-like^  rose 
here  and  there,  as  j)art  of  a  fence  or  gateway,  or  indicating  the  spot 
where  some  learned  dust  had  been  laid.  At  prominent  points— t 
spire,  a  solitary  column,  or  terrace  of  the  far-famed  Lycabettos 
mountain,  or  more  wonderful  still,  a  comer  of  what  we  took  to  be 
Mars  Hill,  would  come  into  view.  As  neither  the  mind  nor  thee^e 
could  take  in  at  once  this  world  of  novelty,  the  effect  was  a  sort  of ; 
bewilderment,  and  under  this  feeling  we  passed  through  the  ruins  of 
one  of  the  thirteen  gates  that  in  ages  long  forgotten  locked  in  the  city. 
As  in  most  eastern  cities,  the  gates  were  not  only  thoroughfares  of 
ingress  and  egress,  they  were  almost  invariably  associated  with  t 
public  building  of  some  sort.  It  was  so  here.  This  gate  led  directly 
to  one  of  the  senator  halls,  where  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  the 
world  were  discussed,  where  peace  or  war  was  determined,  and 
where  deep-mouthed  Greek  was  sounded  forth  by  a  Demosthenes  or 
his  compeers  with  a  power  and  elegance  to  which  the  greatest  of 
modern  scholars  are  utter  strangers.  Near  to  these  classic  stones,  as 
they  may  be  called,  stands  the  temple  of  Theseus.  A  portion  of  the 
ancient  building  still  remains.  At  one  time  it  contained  many  of  the 
most  valued  of  Grecian  relics — painting  and  statuary.  On  the  Lorf 
Elgin  spoliation  of  the  city,  it  was  robbed  and  ruined  in  respect  of 
all  that  was  really  valuable.  The  custode  courteously  showed  os 
over  the  building,  and  on  bidding  us  good-morning  he  remarked,  to 
our  surprise  and  disgust  :  "  Why  do  you  English  gentlemen  coidc 
thousands  of  miles  to  see  these  things.  The  most  of  them  are  only 
copies  ;  you  have  the  originals  in  London  1 " 

It  has  been  observed  by  one  well  acquainted  with  Athens,  that  a 
full  description  of  its  history  and  ruins  would  fill  volumes.    Thit 
being  so,  no  description,  not  even  an  enumeration  of  them,  will  be 
attempted  here.     Our  sketch  must  therefore  be  limited  to  a  few  of  \ 
the  principal  places,  or  rather  to  our  own  impressions  of  theno. 

Of  the  thirteen  gates  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  naost 
magnificent  and  coslYy  ^'scs  \\v^  Pro|>>'la€a.    '>L\o&\^\&axkAhle  building 
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imply  a  portico,  made  up  by  a  combination  of  five  arches.  It 
egun  in  the  year  437  b.c,  and  occupied  five  years  in  its  comple- 
The  stone  employed  was  Pentelic  marble.  Its  extremity 
ed  a  space  of  170  feet;  a  flight  of  marble  steps  71  feet  in 
Ith  led  up  to  a  portico  69  feet  broad,  on  which  were  placed  six 
I  Doric  columns,  5  feet  diameter  and  29  feet  in  height  The 
:o  was  flanked  by  two  wings  24  feet  square.  Behind  was  a  hall 
et  by  44,  and  39  feet  high.  The  ceiling  was  of  panelled  marble 
f  ornamented  with  gold,  and  the  whole  structure  supported  on 
(le  beams,  resting  on  Ionic  columns,  and  forming  approaches 
various  directions.  This  building  was  not  only  the  admiration 
rreece  but  of  the  surrounding  nations,  even  of  the  enemies  of 
ns.  Epaminoudas  once  paid  it  a  visit  and  was  overwhelmed  by 
aagnificence.  Afterwards  in  a  great  Theban  assembly  he  ex- 
led  :  "  O  Men  of  Thebes,  you  must  uproot  the  Propylaea  of  the 
nian  Acropolis  and  plant  them  in  front  of  the  Cadmeian  Citadel," 
principal  building  in  Thebes.  This  portico  cost  the  enormous 
of  ^452,700  sterling. 

)  the  Christian  reader  no  name  is  more  familiar,  in  connection 
Athens,  than  the  Areopagus.  This  was  literally  a  hill,  and  was 
known  as  Mars  Hill,  and  almost  wholly  of  rock.  It  was  crowded 
buildings,  the  principal  and  centre  building  being  the  Judicial 
t  of  the  Athenian  State.  Under  the  east  brow  of  the  hill  is 
jp  chasm  cleft  in  the  rock  which  tradition  says  was  the  abode 
"uries."  In  it  was  the  tomb  of  CEdipus,  the  possession  of  which 
ong  regarded  as  essential  to  the  safety  of  Athens.  The  hill  is 
ided  by  sixteen  steps  cut  in  the  rock  at  its  S.E.  angle.  This  angle 
ars  to  have  been  the  point  on  which  the  council  of  the  Areopagus 
Above  the  steps  is  a  level  portion  of  the  rock,  and  on  it  is  a 
:  of  marble  supposed  to  have  been  the  tribunal.  It  was  an  in- 
)us  device  to  connect  the  Council  and  Court  of  the  Areopagus 
the  religions  of  the  Eumenides.  **The  devotional  awe  of  the 
•,"  says  Dr.  Wordsworth,  "  was  thus  extended  to  the  former."  It 
Id  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  when  we  speak  of  religion  or 
ous  feeling,  that  everything  in  Greece  was  steeped  in  superstition 
idolatry.  Their  very  fields  were  studded  with  idols  in  order  that 
iod  known  or  unknown  might  be  missed.  And  as  might  be 
cted,  these  debasing  and  often  demoralizing  superstitions  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Areopagus.  Theatres  and  Courts 
istice  have  in  all  ages  had  attractions  for  the  lowest  class  of 
cind.  It  was  so  in  Athens,  and  a  mob  was  ever  ready  about  the 
|>agus  for  insult  and  mischief. 

ith  the  Areopagus  was  associated  as  wells  many  famous  incidents 
reek  history  and  literature.  The  most  distinguished  of  orators 
spoken  from  these  benches,  and  justice  had  been  administered 
le  most  acute  and  subtle  of  judicial  minds.  But  nothing  in  the 
•ry  of  Athens,  or  of  the  Areopagus,  approached  in  interest, 
)rtance,  or  effect  the  brief  address  of  Paul  from  that  rocky  emin- 
.  Before  his  arrival  at  Athens,  the  Apostle  had  seen  much  of  the 
ben  world,  its  customs,  and  idolatries.     Bui  '\t  ^o\Ad  ^^^'^^'^t      jf 
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that  Athens  exceeded  everything  he  had  witnessed,  On  arriving 
there,  "  his  spirit  was  stirred  in  him,  when  he  saw  the  city  wholly 
given  to  idolatry."  Beginning  his  work  among  the  unbelieving  Jewii 
he  was  escorted  by  certain  so-called  philosophers — Epicureans  and 
Stoicks,  who  ridiculed  him  as  a  fresh  addition  to  their  idolatm 
because  he  preached  unto  them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  Bang 
unable,  "  to  resist  the  wisdom  and  spirit  by  which  he  spake,"  thef 
took  him  to  the  Areopagus  that  he  might  be  examined  before  die 
presiding  judge  as  to  these  new  doctrines.  The  event  was  momen- 
tous, the  scene  sublime.  Before  him  was  a  glorious  prospect  of 
mountains,  islands,  seas  and  skies;  behind  him  towered  the  loftj 
Acropolis  crowned  with  temples  of  marble,  Even  these  natunl 
objects  would  serve  to  elevate  his  mind,  and  fill  it  with  reverence 
towards  that  being  who  made  and  governs  the  world,  who  sittedi 
in  that  light  which  no  mortal  eye  hath  seen,  and  yet  is  nigh  unto  the 
meanest  of  His  creatures. 

Here  then  from  the  spot  where  we  stand — ^the  midst  of  the  Areo- 
pagus on  Mars  Hill — the  Apostle  stretched  forth  the  hand  and  said: 
**  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  super- 
stitious. For  as  I  passed  by,  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  in 
altar  with  this  inscription  :  To  the  Unknown  God ;  whom  therefore 
ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you,  God  that  made  the 
world  and  all  things  therein,"  &c. 

Athenian  like,  on  hearing  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some 
mocked,  and  others  said  :  "We  will  hear  thee  again  on  this  matter. 
Howbeit  certain  men  clave  unto  him,  and  believed :  among  the 
which  was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  a  woman  named  Damaris, 
and  others  with  them."  Dionysius  was  the  presiding  judge  of  the 
Areopagus  at  this  time,  and  occupied  a  high  position  among  the 
philosophers  of  Greece.  When  the  Saviour  suffered  at  Jciusalem  he 
was  studying  astronomy  at  on  in  Egypt  Alarmed  at  the  myster- 
ious three  hours  of  darkness,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed :  "  Either 
the  world  is  at  an  end  or  the  God  of  nature  is  suffering."  It  was 
now  his  privilege  to  hear  from  Apostolic  lips  that  that  Gk)d  was  the 
God  of  salvation  and  truly  suffering  for  sinful  men  such  as  himselfl 
Laying  aside  his  judicial  robes,  renouncing  idolatry,  and  embracing 
Christianity,  Dionysius  became  an  evangelist,  and  in  the  end  suffered 
martyrdom  for  its  sake. 

The  Athenian  rock — the  Acropolis — was  the  heart  of  Athensitf 
Athens  was  the  heart  of  Greece.  It  was  the  centre  of  the  imaginity 
spinal  in  which  all  that  was  great  and  beautiful  in  Greece  was  in- 
volved. As  a  fact,  no  spot  in  the  world  can  rival  the  Athenian 
Acropolis  in  its  unique  combination  of  natural  grandeur,  artistic 
beauty,  or  sublime  historic  associations.  This  description  will  not  be 
deemed  extravagant  when  we  mention  that  no  spot  in  the  worid 
has  commanded  an  equal  attention  from  all  nations,  and  in  all  ages; 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  there  are  at  least  forty  standard  worb  on 
the  subject.  It  dates  fourteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era  ;  though  it  did  not  acquire  its  full  splendour  till  fiye  hundred 
years  thereafter.    "Not  do^^\\.  ^<wo%^\&  Itwsi 'Cw& 'wonderful  spot  to 
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ly  that  it  is  simply  a  rock  eleven  hundred  by  five  hundred  feet  in 
iperficial  extent,  and  from  the  level  of  the  town  rising  to  about 
tree  hundred  feet  in  height  On  one  side,  and  at  several  points  of 
le  other  sides,  it  is  not  accessible,  the  cliffs  being  so  high  and  per- 
mdicular.  On  this  comparatively  small  area,  including  its  sloping 
des,  were  built  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  erections  the 
orld  has  seen.  There  were  eleven  temples,  the  theatre  and  amphi- 
leatre,  immense  stairs,  walls,  gates,  fortifications  and  specially  the 
arthenon  or  Temple  of  Minerva.  The  object  of  crowding  all  this 
ithin  so  small  and  limited  a  compass  is  not  clear,  but  one  thing  is 
ddent,  that  the  whole  was  planned  and  arranged  with  the  most 
erfect  symmetry  and  scientific  skill,  and  free  access  preserved  to 
irery  part.  The  wealth  expended  on  that  rock  must  have  been 
lormous.  If  the  portico,  or  Propylaea  cost  ;^452,7oo,  and  the 
arthenon  alone,  cost  ;;^i 45,000,  the  total  outlay  must  have  amounted 
)  several  millions.  But  paganism  and  popery  could  command 
ealth  in  support  of  superstition,  where  pure  Christianity,  the  religion 
f  Jesus,  would  starve. 

Having  passed  through,  or  rather  scrambled  over,  the  ruins  of  the 
ropylaea,  we  entered  on  a  good  carriage  way  which  winded  round 
le  western  slope  of  Mars  Hill  towards  the  Acropolis.  It  is  amusing 
Dw  the  native  guides  come  to  know  the  points  most  interesting  to 
rangers.  Some  of  them  were  selling  stones  and  trinkets  from  Mara- 
lon.  One  of  them  offered  to  guide  the  writer  to  Marathon,  and 
lother  showed  him  what  was  far  better,  the  very  spot  on  which  Paul 
:ood !  On  reaching  the  "round  point,"  you  are  introduced  to  ancient 
rches,  tunnels,  and  gateways.  Further  on  you  reach  a  narrow 
irrace,  and  so  high  as  to  require  a  firm  nerve,  and  where  you  step 
n  the  footprints  made  3000  years  ago.  At  its  termination  you  have 
3  dimb  over  huge  blocks  of  beautiful  marble  ignomiously  over- 
iirown,  which  formed  the  entrance  to  a  spacious  oblong  court, 
everal  gates  had  stood  here  leading  to  other  buildings  or  for  some 
ommon  purpose.  Passing  through  one  of  these  openings  you 
scend  a  gigantic  stairway  which  seemed  to  have  been  always  un- 
overed,  and  probably  led  to  the  Parthenon. 

The  summit  terminates  in  a  level  oblong  square,  inclosed  by 
alusters  of  pure  white  marble,  cut  out  of  the  solid,  and  so  massive 
\  to  appear  enormous  masonry.  The  workmanship  on  these  stones 
simply  amazing,  and  the  quality  of  the  stone  equally  so.  Instead 
'straight  lines,  as  in  an  ordinary  building,  here  they  are  in  beautiful 
irves  on  the  ratio  of  3  in  the  100,  and  which  must  have  rendered  the 
ocess  both  tedious  and  costly.  And  the  fact  that  the  principal 
irts  of  the  building  have  stood  there  centuries  prior  to  the  Christian 
a  might  well  have  excused  the  effacing  fingers  of  time.  But  no, 
e  whole  is  of  the  purest  white  marble,  nearly  as  smooth  as  glass, 
thout  even  a  trace  of  decay,  and  looking  as  if  destined  to  exist 
rever.  That  it  is  in  ruins  can  oniy  be  ascribed  to  the  Goths  and 
mdals  of  a  barbaric  age. 

Near  to  the  place  we  have  attempted  to  describe  stood  the  Par- 
aion.     Architects  in  all  ages  have  spoken  of  this  buMvw^  \xv  >\v^ 
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highest  terms  of  admiration.  An  eminent  authority  remarks:— "It 
is  the  most  unrivalled  triumph  in  sculpture  and  architecture  the 
world  has  seen.  It  was  the  pride  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  surprise 
of  strangers.  Even  in  its  ruins,  the  beauty. of  its  stones,  and  the 
chisel  marks  of  2500  years  ago,  become  distinctly  visa}lc''  It 
must  have  been  a  small  structure,  yet  cost  the  sum  we  have  named, 
;^i45,ooo ! 

To  those  who  have  leisure,  and  embued  with  love  to  the  venerable 
and  beautiful,  many  days  could  be  profitably  spent  among  these 
ruins.  Drs.  Wordsworth,  Dodwell,  and  Clarke,  our  own  country- 
men, and  M.  La  Martine,  a  distinguished  Frenchman,  sat  and 
mused  on  these  stones  and  could  scarcely  realise  them  as  placed  there 
by  the  hands  of  man.  "  To  a  person  who  has  seen  the  ruins  of  Rome," 
says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  the  first  and  the  last  impression  of  the  Aaopofis 
is  that  of  the  infinite  superiority  of  Athenian  architecture.  It  pos- 
sesses the  greatness  and  majesty  of  the  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  style, 
with  all  the  elegance  of  more  modern  eras.  The  feeling  of  admira- 
tion, too,  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  this  very  pavement  was  trodden 
by  the  luminaries  of  Greece."  But  Byron  perhaps  describes  it  best: 
"  We  can  all  feel  or  imagine  the  regret  with  which  the  ruins  of  cities, 
once  the  capitals  of  empires,  are  beheld.  For,  never  did  the  little- 
ness of  man,  and  the  vanity  of  his  very  best  virtues  of  patriotism  to 
exalt,  and  of  valour  to  defend  his  country,  appear  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  record  of  what  Athens  once  was,  and  the  certainty  of 
what  she  now  is." 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  views  that  can  well  be  imagined  is 
from  the  top  of  Acropolis.  At  your  feet  and  on  every  side,  blazing  in 
the  sun,  are  marble  ruins  more  than  twenty  centuries  old ;  before  you, 
a  few  hundred  yards  off,  rises  Mount  Lycabettus  of  classic  celebrity, 
and  around  it  the  serpentine  path  leading  to  Marathon  ;  before  you 
lies  the  city  of  "  Modern  Athens,"  with  its  65,000  inhabitants;  and 
in  the  distance,  like  waves  of  the  sea,  the  hills  and  dales,  islands,  and 
seas  and  streams  of  Greece.  Grand  as  this  panoramic  view  was,  one 
feature  in  the  landscape  remains  to  be  told.  From  the  great  hall  of 
that  building  below,  one  of  the  greatest  of  men,  of  Christians,  and  of 
preachers,  made  known  to  an  Athenian  rabble  the  doctrine  of  the 
true  God,  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ; 
and  the  fruits  of  the  seed  then  sown  have  been  gathered  by  needy 
souls  to  the  present  day.  This  was  a  gorgeous  sight,  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten,  and  leaving  only  one  regret — that  of  being  unable  to 
remain  longer  amidst  the  realities  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  dream. 

Descending  from  the  Acropolis  we  visited  many  interesting  spots 
appertaining  both  to  the  old  and  the  new  city.  Among  others— 
the  Palace,  Parliament-house,  Academy,  Theatre,  and  Cathedral 
Mingled  with  these  and  in  remarkable  contrast,  stood  gorgeous 
marble  pillars  in  solitary  grandeur.  Others  stood  in  rows  like  those  of 
the  Roman  forum,  and  generally  shorn  of  their  capitals,  or  partially 
buried  in  mud.  Not  a  little  of  this  demolition  was  due  to  the  late 
Lord  Elgin.  When  British  Ambassador,  he  seized  an  opportunity  of 
despoiling  Athens  oC  m\ic\\  ol  Vvei  ^dNxfaectural  grandeur,  and  at  bis 
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own  cost  had  it  conveyed  to  London.  Hence  the  fate  of  the  Temple 
of  Theseus.  It  may  be  regarded  as  mere  sentiment,  but  we  confess 
to  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  seeing  such  relics  in  the  hands  of  their 
proper  owners.  To  plunder  Athens  in  this  way  was  only  a  species  of 
brigandage. 

Though  our  stay  in  Athens  was  brie(  we  saw  in  a  general  way 
nearly  all  that  was  worth  seeing  by  an  ordinary  traveller.  And  we 
may  just  note,  by  way  of  advice  to  those  who  are  pinched  for  time, 
that  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical  way  of  doing  a  city  is  to 
make  yourself  acquainted  beforehand  as  to  what  you  ought  to  see, 
and  when  on  the  spot  to  get  a  proper  guide,  and  drive  instead  of 
walking  to  distant  places. 

"  The  Isles  of  Greece,  the  Isles  of  Greece  ! 
Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  War  and  Peace, 
Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phcebus  sprung  ! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet, 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set." 

A  few  hours  from  Piraeus  found  our  good  ship  in  the  Archipelago, 
or  ^gean  sea.  This  is  literally  a  sea  of  islands.  As  Byron  expresses 
it,  their  ancient  glory — peace  and  war — is  set  In  many  of  these 
islands  of  the  sea  the  gospel  was  preached  by  apostles  and  evangelists, 
but  that  glory,  the  Son  of  righteousness,  is  also  set  to  them.  They 
may  now  be  ranked  with  the  heathen  world,  or  at  best,  worshippers 
of  the  false  prophet,  or  of  some  unknown  God.  It  is  difficult,  im- 
possible, to  realise  these  mysterious  changes,  yet  there  they  are,  a 
warning  and  a  beacon  to  every  Christian  country. 

Our  course  here  was  of  the  most  delightful  description.  For  two 
hundred  miles  we  steamed  through  this  magnificent  marine  scenery; 
its  history  or  description  would  fill  a  volume;  much  of  it  has  been 
long  on  the  page  of  Scripture,  and  this  fact  intensified  our  interest 
and  rendered  the  scene  all  the  more  beautiful.  The  ancient  Helles- 
pont, now  known  as  the  Dardanelles,  entering  from  its  north-eastern 
coast,  drops  a  curtain  and  at  the  same  moment  unveils  a  fresh  act  in 
the  drama.  This  is  a  narrow  winding  sea,  more  like  a  river,  about 
fifty  miles  in  length.  It  may  be  designated  the  western  gate  of  the 
Porte.  That  gate  efficiently  defended  renders  the  Turkish  Capital 
on  the  European  side  almost  impregnable.  It  is  carefully  guarded 
and  watched,  yet  under  its  present  keepers  it  might  prove  little  better 
than  did  the  brazen  gates  of  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon.  This  strip 
of  sea,  so  apparently  unimportant,  has  a  striking  history  of  its  own. 

Apart  from  Bible  scenery,  with  which  it  is  associated  for  many 
miles,  on  its  south-eas.ern  shore  lies  the  plains  of  Troy.  This  name 
carries  with  it  a  charm  to  every  lover  of  classic  lore  and  student  of 
Grecian  history.  In  ancient  times  it  was  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
the  East,  though  of  limited  dimensions  in  territory.  The  siege  of 
Troy  by  the  Greeks,  which  lasted  for  ten  years,  and  the  history  of  its 
people,  have  been  the  subject  of  many  a  tale  and  song,  and  thousands 
of  years  have  been  insufficient  to  unravel  the  mysteries  and  doubts  in 
which  they  are  entangled.    As  you  enter  the  DatdaxieVV^^  iiom  \.Vs& 
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west,  these  renowned  plains  line  the  shore  of  this  dimmutive  sea. 
On  the  one  hand,  at  the  mouth,  is  the  island  of  Tenedos,  and  on  the 
other  Besika  bay,  which  was  used  as  a  naval  rendezvous  during  the 
Crimean  War.  The  more  inland  parts  on  the  southern  side  are  still 
known  as  the  Troad.  Here  Paul  often  preached,  and  planted  a 
church,  and  here  it  was  he  left  with  one  Carpus  his  cloak  and 
parchments. 

In  the  Troad  there  are  mountains  of  considerable  height,  with 
plains  between  them  and  the  sea.  On  these  plains  are  high  artificial 
mounds  or  tumuli,  which  undoubtedly  were  productions  of  the  Tro- 
jans, or  of  their  conquerors.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  they  were 
raised  over  the  ruins  of  towns,  or  on  battle-fields,  and  explorers  be- 
lieve that  the  great  tumulus  rises  over  the  ruins  of  the  cil^  of  Troy. 
In  passing  through  the  Hellespont  you  get  so  dose  to  the  land  that 
these  tumuli  become  quite  distinct.  They  are  clearly  artificial,  and  the 
fact  that  they  seem  destined  to  weather  time,  furnishes  matter  for  solemn 
reflection.  Their  popular,  or  rather  their  traditional  history,  was 
graphically  told  by  one  familiar  with  the  district,  as  we  steamed  along, 
and  we  drank  in  afresh  the  stories  and  myths  of  many  ages. 

The  Hellespont  throughout  is  full  of  interest  in  a  historical  re- 
spect, its  adjacent  hills  are  well  covered  with  verdure  and  pleasant  to 
the  eye,  and  its  serpentine  windings  keep  up  a  constant  excitement 
in  the  mind  of  the  voyager.  The  whole  scenery  in  summer,  as  we 
saw  it,  is  marvellously  striking  and  peculiar.  Leaving  the  iEgean 
sea  on  the  one  side,  with  its  plantation  of  islands,  it  ushers  you  ioto 
the  sea  of  Marmora,  on  the  other,  which  may  well  claim  to  be  unique 
in  all  that  the  mind  or  the  eye  can  desire. 

A  reliable  authority  remarks:  "That  there  is  no  lovelier  scene  on 
earth  than  that  which  opens  up  before  the  traveller  as  he  approaches 
Constantinople  from  the  sea  of  Marmora."  To  realise  this  fully  he 
must  be  introduced  to  it,  not  under  the  blazing  sun  of  mid-day,  but 
under  the  dawning  streaks  of  the  morning.  We  had  this  exquisite 
pleasure.  Entering  the  Dardanelles  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  in  the 
sea  of  Marmora  by  break  of  day,  and  were  thus  prepared  to  enjoy  a 
feast.  The  morning  cometh,  and  we  will  not  prematurely  anticipate 
its  glories.  The  curtain  shall  therefore  hang  for  the  moment,  and 
the  reader  will  kindly  exercise  patience,  as  the  writer  had  to  do,  lill 
the  sun  rises. 


TWO  COMMUNION  SERMONS. 
By  Samuel  Rutherfurd. 


The  controversial  works  of  this  great  divine,  though  highly  esteemed 
in  their  time,  and  though  still  valuable,  are  not  much  sought  after 
now,  except  by  book-collectors,  and  ardent  admirers  of  our  Scottish 
Worthies.  The  form  of  Church-government  is  not  a  hfe-and^death 
kfiuestion,  as  it  once  was  *,  and  mo^x  ^o^\^  ^^^m  \q  Vv^an^  lost  taste  for 
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iding  such  elaborate  treatises  on  theology  as  he  wrote.  Yet,  it 
»uld  be  well  for  the  church,  and  well  for  the  nation,  if  tiiese 
glected  books  were  more  widely  known,  more  carefully  studied, 
d  more  highly  prized.  Our  Presb3rteriamsm,  our  Protestantism, 
d  our  Christianity,  would  all  become  much  more  robust  To  use 
lomely  illustration,  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  mental 
d  spiritual  food  of  our  forefathers,  and  that  which  is  now  served  up 
us,  as  there  is  between  the  "  halesom  parritch  "  on  which  the  heroes 
the  Covenant  were  fed,  and  the  stuff  known  as  tea,  by  their  de- 
nerate  descendants.  But,  curiously  enough,  although  the  books 
lich  cost  Rutherfurd  so  much  labour — and  which  remain  as  a 
Dnument  of  his  learning,  industry,  and  zeal — ^are  now  so  much  for- 
•tten ;  the  Letters  which  he  dashed  off,  from  his  facile  pen  and 
er-flowing  heart,  have  attained  a  popularity,  widespread  and  long, 
which  few  works  can  boast.  Next  to  his  unrivalled  Letters,  he  is, 
xhaps,  best  known  by  his  Communion  Sermons ;  and  these  have 
:en  printed  not  from  his  own  manuscripts,  but  from  the  notes  of 
s  admiring  hearers.  The  cause  of  their  popularity  is  not  far  to 
ek.  They  are  full  of  Christ,  and  saving  truth  is  presented  in  a 
anner  peculiar  to  Rutherfurd's  genius,  and  expressed  in  clear 
>mely  language  well  fitted  to  strike,  and  stick  to,  the  consciences  of 
e  Scottish  people.  Several  of  these  sermons  have  frequently  been 
inted  separately  ;  and  a  volume  containing  nine  of  them  was  pub- 
ihed  in  1802,  but  it  has  now  become  rather  rare.  Here  is  a  copy 
"  the  title-page  : — 

"  A  Collection  of  Valuable  Sermons,  preached  at  Sacramental 
:casions,  on  several  subjects,  and  in  different  places,  in  the  years 
>3o>  1634,  &  1637.  By  the  eminently  learned  and  pious  Mr. 
imuel  Rutherford,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  St.  Andrews.  First 
dition.  Glasgow :  Printed  by  Stephen  Young,  Prince's  Street,  for 
!ugh  Shields,  Nether-Newton,  and  S.  Y.,  and  sold  by  them,  Adam 
erguson,  Dovehill,  and  the  booksellers,  1802." 
The  editors,  in  their  brief  address  **  to  the  public,"  which  is  dated 
Glasgow,  I  St.  Dec,"  state  that  "  the  following  sermons  are  candidly 
inted  from  an  old  manuscript ;  but  whether  they  were  taken  from 
le  author's  mouth  in  short  hand,  or  copied  from  original  notes,  is 
icertain :  however  that  may  be,  the  diction  evidently  proves  them 
»  be  geniune,  although,  in  many  respects,  they  must  now  appear 
jry  defective."  In  1876,  these  nine  sermons,  with  three  others,  were 
-printed  by  Dr.  Andrew  Bonar.  Never  having  seen  the  intermediate 
iitions,  I  cannot  speak  of  them.  Of  the  twelve  sermons.  Dr.  Bonar 
stly  says  : — "  All  breathe  the  same  spirit  as  the  famous  *  Letters,' 
id  are  full  of  racy  remark  and  illustration,  bearing  on  Scriptural 
5ctrine  and  Christian  experience."  The  nine  sermons  are  not  given 
J  Dr.  Bonar  exactly  as  they  appeared  in  1802.  Paragraphs  are 
equently  broken  up,  and,  it  may  truly  be  said,  improved  thereby, 
word  is  occasionally  omitted,  or  supplied,  or  altered ;  but  not  always 
r  the  better.  References  to  texts  have  been  put  right ;  and  some- 
mes,  where  right,  have  been  put  wrong ;  and  the  same  remark  may 
I  made  as  to  the  words  of  the  texts.     A  few  maaite^l  m\v\fraX:i.li^^ 
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the  first  edition  have  been  corrected,  but  as  many  typical  errors,  and 
some  of  them  of  a  worse  kind,  appear  in  the  1876  edition.  The 
printers  have  carelessly  taken  a  long  s  for  f^  and  via  versdy  and  thus 
several  mis-leading  blunders  have  arisen.  In  one  sermon  a  daose  (^ 
eleven  words  is  entirely  omitted.  Dr.  Bonar  has  added  explanatory 
notes  where  necessary ;  and,  on  the  whole,  his  edition  must  be  pro- 
nounced of  more  practical  value  than  the  first. ^ 

At  the  sale  of  the  fourth  portion  of  David  Laing's  library,  one  of 
the  lots  was  described  in  the  catalogue  as  four  pamphlets,  of  16381 
"  with  a  quantity  of  MS.  additions,  in  i  vol."  This  lot  again  came 
under  the  hammer,  not  in  London  as  before  but  in  Edinburgh,  when 
it  was  secured  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sturrock ;  and  it  could  not  have 
fallen  into  better  hands.  The  description  in  Laing's  catalogue  was 
far  from  correct.  Instead  of  being  a  collection  of  pamphlets  with 
MS.  additions,  it  was  in  reality  a  MS.  history  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, hitherto  unpublished,  with  several  important  pamphlets  bound 
in  to  save  copying !  Within  the  same  outer  covering  there  were  other 
two  smaller  MSS.  loosely  inserted.  One  of  these  is  a  letter,  evidently 
written  by  one  of  the  exiled  ministers,  concerning  the  Bond  tendered 
by  the  Privy  Council  after  Bothwell  Bridge.  An  account  of  the  Bond 
will  be  found  in  Wodrow's  History,  vol.  iiL  p.  155.  Concerning  the 
History  and  the  Bond,  I  may  have  more  to  say,  by-and-by.  In  the 
meantime,  I  have  only  to  do  with  the  third  MS.,  which  has  consisted 
of  two  of  Rutherfurd's  Communion  Sermons,  but  which  now  lacks 
the  last  leaf.  At  one  time,  it  has  been  bound  in  brown  leather,  and 
then  it  probably  formed  part  of  a  volume,  for  "  N  17"  is  written  on 
the  first  page.  Whether  it  lost  the  leaf  before,  or  after,  being  so 
bound  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine,  as  there  is  the  merest  trace 
of  leather  on  the  back ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  had  lost  it 
ere  being  put  into  the  binder's  hands,  although  the  edges  are  frayed 
by  use,  and  show  no  trace  of  the  ruthless  plane.  The  size  of  the  page 
is  about  8J  inches  by  6\.  The  two  sermons  are  respectively  the 
sixth  and  fifth,  both  in  the  1802  edition  and  in  that  of  1876;  but 
as  they  vary  a  good  deal  in  their  phraseology,  and  otherwise,  from 
these,  and  as  they  are  so  full  of  the  Gospel,  it  has  been  resolved  to 
print  them  in  the  Magazine.  The  half  of  the  first  one  is  now 
given. 

It  is  well  known  that  during  the  persecution,  there  was  so  much 
difficulty  in  getting  books  printed,  that  several  controversial  and 
other  works  were  circulated  in  manuscript,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  is  one  of  these.  The  first  sermon  bears  to  have  been 
preached  in  1634,  but  the  hand-writing  seems  fifty  years  more  modem 
than  that.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  age  of  a  document  by 
the  caligraphy,  but  the  writing  of  these  appears  to  be  of  the  period  of 
the  twenty-eight  years'  persecution.  After  a  careful  examination,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  while  this  is  not  the  MS.  froio 
which  the  sermons  were  printed  in  1802,  they  have  had  a  commo" 

'  Mr.  Thomson  of  Highlae,  and  "Di.  "ftoxvai  Viav^  recently  issued  a  volume  ^*^ 
Quaint  Servtons^  by  RuOietluid,  viVvvc\i  at^  «^so^f«vV^VtQxsl>i^^TkK!J«&^l%.bfitftf• 
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Probably,  they  were  not  copied  from  the  same  original,  but 
)me  of  the  numerous  copies  which  were  multiplied  in  those 
us  times,  and  thus  discrepancies  have  crept  in,  while  the 
lips  occur  occasionally  in  both.  The  Word  was  precious  in 
lays,  and  often  would  these  sermons  be  read  to  a  handful 
)le,  who  could  not  hear  a  faithful  minister,  and  who  were  too 

themselves  to  listen  to  a  faithless  one.  The  little  boardless 
f  it  may  be  so  called,  has  not  suffered  from  bad  usage.  It 
fered  by  being  too  well  used,  and  like  some  old  printed  books, 
un  the  risk  of  being  thumbed  to  pieces.  The  first  few  pages 
/  much  worn,  and  several  of  the  leaves  have  lost  a  portion  of 
>f  the  last  words  in  the  line.  The  letters  and  words,  which 
s  awanting,  have  been  supplied  in  brackets.     It  is  affecting 

on  such  a  relic  as  this,  and  to  suppose,  what  is  highly  prol> 
lat  some  of  those  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  Christ's  crown 
^Tenant,  were  refreshed  by  the  reading  of  these  very  pages ;  and 
e  frayed  edges  were  caused  by  the  careful  handling  of  those 
,  which  often  held  the  sword  in  defence  of  our  civil  and 
IS  liberty.  Rutherfurd's  grammar  and  spelling  have  suffered 
hands  of  the  scribes,  and,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  it  might 
sen  deemed  advisable  to  correct  these ;  but,  it  seemed  to  me, 
ich  a  relic  possessed  a  value  besides  that  imparted  by  its 
:  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  print  it  now  exactly  as  it  stands ; 
,  although  the  reader  cannot  have  the  veritable  MS.  before 
i  can  have  the  nearest  approach  to  it  that  type  will  admit  of. 
obsolete  words  occur,  they  are  explained  in  notes,  and  I  have 
inted  out  some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  MS.  differs  from  the 

editions  of  1802,  and  1876.  The  only  liberties  I  have  taken 
;en  in  correcting  the  punctuation  and  capitals,  and  in  breaking 
le  of  the  paragraphs.  Blunders  have  been  reproduced,  but, 
they  might  obscure  the  sense,  have  been  explained  in  the 

parish  of  Kirkinbreck,  or  rather,  Kirkmabreck,  lies  between 
Bay  and  the  parish  of  Anwoth.  D.  H.  F. 

iEPARATiONE  Sermon,  Be  Mr.  Sarawel  Rutherfoord  at  Kirkin- 
on  the  19  day  of  July,  anno  1634. 

being  in  the  49  chapter  of  Isaia,  from  the  first  verse  to  the 
•se.  Listen,  O  isles,  unto  me ;  and  hearken  ye  people  fi"om 
he  Lord  hath  called  me  from  the  womb ;  from  the  bowels  of 
ther  [He]  hathe  made  mentione  of  my  name.  2  ve[rse]  And 
h  made  my  mouth  like  a  sha[rp]  sword,  in  the  shadow  of  His 
ath  He  hid  me,  and  made  me  a  published  shaft,  in  His  quiver 
!e  hid  me.  3  ver  :  And  said  unto  me.  Thou  art  my  serva[nt], 
ael,  in  whom  I  will  be  glorified.  4  werse.  Then  I  said  I  have 
;d  [in]  vain,  I  have  spent  my  strength  for  nought,  &c 
m  the  fourtieth  chapter  of  this  prophesie  to  the  end,  the  pro- 
h]as  to  handle  two  points.  Ffist,  the  bringmg  of  the  people 
rom  Babell :  secondly,  the  restoring  of  the  Kirk  by  Christ, 
begins  the  second  p[oiiit],  and  here  ane  enUie  axvd  z.  y^^- 
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face  to  the  doctri[ne]  of  Christ,  and  the  glorie  of  the  Kirk  under 
Him. 

And  in  these  words  Christ  HRmselfk  speaking]  to  the  Jewes,[and 
to  Scotland  and  England],  ffor  Britan  is  one  of  the  choicest  ylands 
in  the  world.  Secondly,  the  person  who  speakes,  and  He  is  desoibed 
from  His  calling,  werse  ffirst.  The  power  of  His  mediation  compared 
to  a  sharp  sword  or  a  sharp  arrow,  werse  2.  Thirdly,  from  the  people 
for  whom  he  was  to  mak,*  Iserael,  verse  3  :  ffourtly  fifrom  the  success 
of  His  ministerie,  wher  He  complaineth  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jeuts 
who  [wo]uld  not  be  gathered,  werse  4 :  And  to  that  is  added  [the] 
confort  from  Christ's  own  conscience,  shewing  He  shall  fbej  r^ 
warded  for  His  paines  for  all  that ;  and  another,  [even]  the  rfather, 
saying,  Indeed,  Son,  howbeit  they  beleive  not,  yet  they  shall  be 

f;lorious  in  Mine  eyes.  Off  whom  speaks  the  prophet,  of  himself  or 
of]  some  other  ?  Answer,  Off  Christ,  see  werse  [in  te]xt  exponed, 
Acts,  8  chap.,  werse  34*  off  Christ,  that  sayes  to  the  prisoners,  Goe 
ffurth,  He  that  hes  mercy  on  them  and  leads  them  to  the  springs  of 
water.     Isaia  hes  too  litle  a  foot  for  so  wide  [a  s]hoe  I 

Listen^  O  yles,  &»€, — In  Isaia's  dayes  Christ  was  but  a  young  cour- 
tier. He  had  but  two  women  to  [make]  choice  off,  ffor  His  wife. 
The  elder  sister,  the  Jewes  ;  [and]  the  litle  younger  sister,  Canticles, 
8  chap,  not  spoken  [for,  who  represented]  the  Gentiles.  Christ 
maried  [the  Jewes  first,  and  we]  poor  Gentiles  had  cause  to  weep 
had  we  knowen  it  And  say,  alas,  young  glorious  husband,  will  thoa 
not  look  upon  me  the  Kirk  of  the  Gentiles  ?  He  is  served  already. 
But  God  dryed  our  faces  befor  we  shed  teares.  And  Christ  is  here 
brought  in  making  a  hoU  in  the  partition  wall,  and,  blessed  be  God, 
he  followed  His  look,  and  cryed  to  us.  Listen,  O  yles,  &c.  Hear  0 
Scotland  and  England,  ye  that  lyes  far  out  in  a  yle,  ye  in  the  far  ends 
of  the  earth  in  ane  yle,  I  will  marie  you  also !  Ye  shall  be  My  land 
and  My  heretage.  Now,  Scotland,  God  be  thanked,  your  name  is  in 
the  Bible.  Christ  spoke  long  to  us  befor  we  wer  bom.  Christ  asked 
of  His  Ffather,  Psa[lm  7  2],  And  He  said,  Ffather,  give  Me  tiie  ends  of 
the  earth  ;  p[ut]  in  Scotland,  and  Ingland,  and  the  yles-men  in  tbc 
great  chartor  also.  I  will  save  them  amongst  the  rest,  see  PsaL  i 
and  8  ;  see  the  bargan  and  conditions  betuixt  Him  and  His  Ffather 
was  mor  particullar.  God  named  all  He  should  gett  a[s]  the  land  of 
Sunai,  the  yles,  the  ends  of  the  earth,  all  bey[ondj  the  river,  these  of 
Sheba  and  Seba  ;  and,  had  ye  seen  the  book,  be  name  to  such  men 
and  such  women.  Ther  will  be  a  plea  betuixt  the  Ffather  and  tbc 
Son,  the  land  in  aickers  and  riggs  wes  designed  and  mett  out  to 
Christ,  and  the  march  stones  sett  And  ye  see  in  chartors,  crofts, 
houses,  mosses,  muires,  ffowling  &  ffishing,  all  the  lands  in  lenth 
and  breadth  as  they  ly.  So  Christ  gatt  us.  We  ar  lyke  to  be  couped 
over  unto  a  new  master,  the  anti-christ  is  claiming  us.     We  had  need 

»  Mak  is  evidently  a  mistake  for  work.  He  was  called  Israel  in  allusion  ^ 
those  for  whom  He  was  to  work. 

=*  The  verses  referred  to  in  this  text  are  in  the  53rd  chap,  of  Isaiah.  The  latter 
part  of  this  paragraph  is  ornivVed  \tv  \3afc  "^xvoXe^  c»^\t&. 
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»  be  wo  for  that.  Beleive  in  the  name  and  authority  of  the  Son  of 
od.  I  chairge  you  to  beleive  and  read  Scotland's  chartor,  Isaia  49, 
id  Psalms. 

In  Isay's  dayes  we  was  promised  away  to  Christ,  and  in  David's 
lyes.  Ye  can't  in  this  troublesome  dayes  beleive.  [Know]  ye 
hat  the  enimies  of  the  Kirk  ar  doeing?  They  ar  pleaing  at  the  law 
ith  Christ,  to  save  some  of  His  Ffather's  lands  from  Him.  Beleive 
i  they  will  com  speid  ?  [Nay],  beleive  it  not.  He  will  not  lose  one 
•ot  bread  of  [Br]itan,  ffor  Christ's  chartor  is  surer  then  so.  l^t 
le  yles  hearken  and  obey.  But  if  ye  obey  not  surely  ther  will  be 
.nd  [so]ld,  and  we  will  be  given  away.  Surely  it  is  no  ill  [c]onquish^ 
Ihrist  made.  It  could  not  but  thrive.  It  was  [w]ell  winn  with  the 
veate  of  His  browes.  I  ask  a  question.  Is  Christ  is*  like  a  young 
ire  to  cast  at  the  cocks  His  conquish  His  Ffather  gave  Him  ?  Ye 
eleive  Christ  is  ane  waster  aire.  No  !  Christ  never  sold  nor 
rodsett*  yet  a  furrow  of  His  Ffather's  liveing.  It  is  our  sins  that  sold 
is.  But  see  the  condition — Hearken^  Listen^  6^^.  The  yles  most 
)e  Christ's  upon  condition  [that  they  hear]  and  obey  Him.  Christ 
)ur  Master  most  have  service  and  obedience  of  us,  else  we  cast  all 
Dur  rights.  Hebrews  5  chap  :  9  ver.,  Christ  being  made  perfect  He 
Decame  the  Author  of  eternall  salvatione  to  all  them  that  obey  Him. 
Phis  is  My  well  beloved,  hear  Him.  Listen,  what  is  the  mater  ?  In 
:oms  Christ  and  sayes  : — 

Jhe  Lord  hes  called  Me  from  the  womb, — What  me^ns  this  ?  Might 
lot  Christ  come  uncalled  ?  Not !  no  man  took  this  honour  upon 
lim,  but  he  that  was  called  of  God  as  was  Aaron,  Heb  :  5  and  4  and 
;  verses.  So  also,  Christ  glorified  not  Himself  to  be  made  a  high 
)riest,  but  [He]  did  it,  who  said  unto  Him,  Thou  art  My  Son,  this 
lay  I  have  begotten  Thee.  Now,  if  ye  ask,  what  was  Christ's  call- 
ng?  I  answer,  ffirst,  it  is  God's  eternall  decree,  wherein  it  was 
greed  upon  the  covenant  that  Christ  should  be  the  person  and  no 
ther,  (and  writes  as  it  wer)  past  betuixt  Them.  Secondly,  His  calling 
5  God's  laying  of  all  in  time  over  upon  Christ,  and  this  would  be  ob- 
erved  that  God  in  His  tyme  laid  us  and  our  heaven  and  all  over  in 
Christ's  hands,  and  bad  us  and  Christ  deall  it  betuixt  us,  and  bad 
-hrist  guid  well.  And  G[od]  gave  over  (to  speak  so)  His  law.  His 
Ustice,  His  just  wrath  against  sin,  &  sent  all  the  creditors  over  to 
-hrist,  to  crave  ther  dew  payment  of  Christ-man,  and  all  the  elect  And 
herfor  the  Ffather  hes  not  a  personall  oversight  over  the  elect.  They 
L«*  all  given  over  to  Christ's  hands  being  the  Son.  Ye  know  the 
king's  pensioners  comes  not  to  himself  to  seek  payment,  they  com 
o  his  threasurer.  *  Now  God  His  justice,  His  law,  and  the  elect  all 
^mes,  to  speak  so,  to  seek  ther  pensions  of  Christ.     Ther  is  not  a 

,  '  Conquest  is  a  legal  term  signifying  **  what  one  has  got  otherwise  than  through 
^  ancestors,  as  by  purchase,  gift,  &c."  Hill  Burton's  Manual  of  the  Law  of 
•^tland,  1839,  p.  297. 

'  This  is  is  redundant.  In  the  printed  sermons,  this  sentence  reads  : — **  Christ  is 
•^t  like  many  daft  young  heirs,  who  lose  their  estates  by  their  folly. " 

'  That  is  mortgaged. 

**  This  sentence  is  omitted  in  the  printed  copies,  and  so  are  ol\ieis\ii  0\\&  ^i\a 
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Mediator  craveing  the  lost  sheep  home,  in  aither  the  Ffather  or  the 
Spirit,  ther  care  to  answer  personally,  and  to  compear  personally,  to 
plead  our  cause,  in  aither  of  the  other  two.    The  Ffather,  to  spak 
so,  hes  given  all  our  peices  and  process  &  all  our  bands  over  to  the 
Advocat,  Christ.     The  Ffather  does  nothing  now  but  seeks,  pursues, 
&  plead  against  mistical!^   and  cryes  payment,   payment,  death, 
death,  aither  from  the  head  or  from  the  members,  Isaia  55,  6  verse. 
The  Ffather  laid  upon  Him  the  iniquities  of  us  alL     Was  only  oar 
sins  laid  on  Christ  ?     Nay  !  he  is  made  the  Author  of  salvation  by 
suffering.     Never  such  a  word  in  all  the  Word  of  God  is  spoken  of 
the  other  two.     And  in  this  Christ,  all  His  baimes,  is  holden  out  of 
heaven  till  the  debt  be  payed,  they  as  debtors,  and  He  as  cautioner 
and  principall ;  for  Christ  taking  on  Him  our  sins  gives  us  our  light 
to  heaven.     But  Chiist's  taking  on  and  paying  our  debts  compleitlj, 
and  then  Christ  and  all  his  baimes  win  in  again.     Thirdly,  the  Loftfi 
calling  of  Christ  is  God's  giveing  of  law  on  Christ's  side,  by  ane 
publict  office,  to  suffer  as  Pre[ist],  to  speak  as  Prophet,  to  doe  as  King, 
for  us;  for  kno[w],  howbeit  Christ-man  had  a  private  good  will  at  us, 
pitieing  our  case,  &  desireing  we  should  be  at  liberty,  yet  that  did 
not  the  turn.     Ane  man  may  have  a  good  will  to  be  caution,  but  be     | 
is  the  king's  rebell,  and  the  law  will  not  accept  of  him  as  a  cautioner,    j 
But  if  he  be  accep[ted]  as  a  free  subject,  &  as  a  responsable  man, 
then   his  w[ill]ingness  to  be  caution  is  somthing.     So  God  gave 
Christ,  haveing  man's  bowels  to  pitie  us,  law  upon  His  side,  and 
authority,  and  that  made  all  sure.     Here  is  a  singullar  comfort  to  all    ' 
sick  souls.     Ye  doubt  of  your  salvation.     Remember,  Christ,  by  law, 
and  God's  will,  and  speciall  calling,  is  made  a  Mediator  for  you.    It 
is  a  silly  plea  that  Christ  cam  in  for  you.     He  hes  a  calling  to  it  by 
law.    The  Lord  hes  made  a  resignatione  of  you  over  to  Chdst,  and  if    , 
Christ  be  called,  ye  ar  called,  ffor  he  canot  be  put  out  of  His  rigbt    ] 
Clame   salvatione  &  fforgiveness  &  Christ's  righteousness  boldly,    j 
It  is  yours  by  God's  calling,  tak  your  own.     Be  not  sillie  bodies  to    ^ 
be  put  from  it,  or  boasted  from  salvatione,  by  tentations,  and  crosseSi  i 
and  faithless  [fjears.     Your  rights  ar  strong.     Christ  sayes,  The  Lord  ^ 
God  hes  called  Me  from  My  mother's  womb,  and  that  [is]  your  wa^ 
rand.     Unbeleif  then  most  be  a  great  sklent  and  a  lightly  to  Christ*    . 
It  is  as  much  as  Christ  is  not  a  Saviour  be  law,  He  cam  to  the  work 
uncalled,  and  it  will  not  stand  that  He  hes  doen,     He  put  our  salta- 
tion off  by  a  tack  of  law.     See  how  deep  thou  art  a  unbdeheCi 
Thou  turnes  even  a  Jew  at  the  first,  and  sayes  Christ  is  a  deceiver,  a 
bastard  Saviour.     Much  talking  of  ffaith  ther  is,  but  I  would  it  wer 
well  known. 

Ffrom  the  baivels  of  my  mother  He  made  Mention  of  my  name. — ^Tbc   ; 
law  asked — Who  shall  suffer  for  man?    And  it  was  not  content 
with  this  answer  in  generall — A  cautioner.     But  the  man  most  be 
named  what  he  was,  and  the  Lord  himself  named  Him,  and  sail 

'  The  printed  copies  supply  the  word  Christ  after  mystical* 

^  In  the  printed  copies  this  sentence  reads  : — "  Unbelief,  then,  most  be  t  pfft 

/tar  and  slighter  of  CViiisl."    lAax  ^^xvd  ^U^lvter  undoubtedly  convey  the  meanii^ 

but  not  so  forcibly  as  sklent  aivd  lightly. 
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no  mor  of  that,  ther  is  no  other  meet  for  the  work,  but  Christ 
the  Sone  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man.  And  upon  that,  Christ 
nting  and  answering  to  His  name,  God  did  book  Him  and 
up  in  the  Evangell,  Christ  Jesus  a  cautioner  for  man,  Christ 
made  a  curse  for  man,  and  His  name  was  written  in  our 
^  See  then,  ane  honest  man,  a  man  of  place,  will  not  have 
ame  called  in  question  for  a  soume  of  money ;  he  had  rather 
I  the  soum  ere  his  name  would  be  hard  in  the  court ;  but  ere 
ime  be  heard  for  a  fault,  or  a  fault  that  is  death  o[r]  infamie  by 
iw,  he  had  rather  die.  But  our  d[ear]  Redeemer  was  not  so 
kined,  and  so  His  name  wa[s]  written  m  our  black  band.  He 
her  named  the  p[er']jured  man,  the  adulterer,  and  justice  nick- 
d  Christ,  and  said — Ther  the  sinner,  to  hear  his  name  in  God's  ' 
court  The  Ffather  contrare  Jesus  Christ  made  sinn,  that  was 
e'"dittay' — the  law  of  God's  curse  and  malison  upon  Christ. 
uigels  might  wonder  to  hear  Christ's  name  called  in  question, 
I  ye  think  meick[le]  to  be  spocken  off  ffor  Christ,  and  to  be 
•ached  or  nicknamed,  or  to  have  your  names  heard  befor 
es]  or  rulers  for  Him.  And  why?  He  took  a  ruffle  on  His 
;  for  you.  Christ  hang  not  His  head  &  thought  shame  of 
He  avowed  you  and  your  cause  befor  His  Ffather.  Avow 
and  His  name  and  His  truth  befor  all  the  world.  Tak  not  a 
side.  Hold  not  your  p^ace.  Flee  not  the  stroaks  when  His 
J  comes  in  question  and  comes  in  cooping. '  Let  your  nam[e] 
;ard  for  Him.  It  is  your  honour.  Oh  !  that  we  love  our  credit 
ell,  that  we  will  not  suffer  a  wrong  for  Him.  [Oh  !  ]  As  our 
;  will  ryse  if  our  named  be  changed,  and  I  [tha]nk  God  non  will 
lay  that  of  me,  but  a  whores  son,  and  I  [thjank  God  my  name  is 
m  wher  I  dwell,  and  so  is  his.  [I]s  thy  name  better  known, 
thy  Saviour's  name,  who  hes  [a]  name  King  of  Kings  ?  And 
lis  name  was  put  in  in  God's  book,  Christ  accursed,  Christ  made  a 
jr.  Christ  took  a  little  stile  as  from  a  lord  or  ane  earle  to  a 
I  man.  He  is  ay  called  aire  *  in  our  countrey,  the  Son  of  Man. 
y  called  Him  in  the  dayes  of  His  flesh  the  Son  of  Mary. 
^  /t^s  made  My  mouth  like  a  sharp  sword, — Christ  can  shed  blood 
His  tongue.  Revel.  14.  *  And  out  of  His  mouth  cam  a  two- 
id  sword,  that  with  it  He  should  strick  the  nations.  All  that 
st  slayes,  as  Mediator  and  Saviour,  He  slayes  with  His  mouth, 
irew  14,  and  12.  •  See  how  sharp  His  sword  is,  for  the  Word  of 
I  is  quick  and  powerful!,  and  sharper  then  a  two-edged  sword, 
ceing  even  to  the  dividing  of  the  soul  asunder  and  the  spirit,  and 
be  joints  &  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  in- 
s  of  the  hearts.  Woe  to  them  that  hes  a  heart  of  iron  and  flint, 
:  lippeth  the  sword,  ^  and  ar  never  slaine.      Some  conscience 


Bond.  '  Dittay,  i.e,  indictment. 

bartering;.  *  The  printed  copies  give  here  instead  of  aire, 

the  printed  copies  read— Rev.  i.  16  ;  but  the  reference  is  to  Rev.  xix.  15. 

Should  be  Heb.  iv.  12. 

rhat  is  lo  break  the  edge  of  the  sword.     In  the  printed  copies  this  clause 

& — that  slips  ChrisVs  word. 


sets  his  hand  betuixt  him  and  the  blast.  Or  when  he  hi 
on  his  knee,  and  is  too  near  the  fire,  he  sets  his  hand  1 
baimes  face  and  the  fire,  and  keep||s]  him  from  bumin, 
shadow  of  his  hand.  The  Man  Christ  was  made  a  sore 
black  storm  of  the  north  wind  of  God's  anger  blew  upon  Hi 
whill^  it  was  like  to  tak  all  the  skin  and  hyd  of  His  fact. 
His  hand  betuixt  the  litle  baimes  &ce  and  the  weatbc 
was  all  brunt.  God  set  His  hand  betuixt  His  face  and  tb 
preserved  Him  in  the  shadow*of  his  hand.  [Aind  this  ^ 
but  God's  protecting  and  defending  Christ  [in]  His  callu 
Freist  and  Prophet.  What  would  [ye]  mor  in  all  Chrisf 
and  His  troubles  ?  God  had  [th]e  Man  Christ  hiddai  ii 
of  His  hand.  God  [h]ad  a  hearty  handfull  of  Chri^  an 
wayesy  for  [y]e  ken  oft-tymes  His  enimies  would  be  about 
but  no  man  laid  his  hands  upon  Him^  for  His  hour  wa 
com.  God  gave  Christ  twelve  houres  in  His  day.  He  co 
stumble  or  fsdl  whill  His  night  cam.  For  in  dispyte  of  Chiii 
He  stayed  in  the  city  [  wjhill  He  gat  His  tume  doen.  Th^ 
chase  Christ  to  the  feilds.  They  could  not  mak  Hu 
barrows.'  He  cam  down  to  plead  for  His  wife's  life  and 
and  He  made  a  vow  He  would  not  goe  home  again  wlul 
decreit,  and  He  wan  the  plea  of*  ever  he  rested.  He  was 
out  of  the  town  whill  He  had  doen  His  eaiand.  No'!  I 
His  silly  ones  in  the  fang,^  and  brought  out  of  Hell,  ere  He 
Heaven  again.  He  died  not  befor  the  tyme.  He  was  no( 
com  cutted  doun  ere  He  be  half  rype,  but  Christ  gatt  Hii 
ground.  He  was  rype  at  will  befor  the  Lord's  hook  cutte 
of  the  land  of  the  liveing — and  so  He  was  ay  in  the  shado 
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L  compositione  for  Christ,  so  meickle  and  I  will  forgive  the  rest, 
.us  it  wer  great  rigor  to  tak  all.  Christ  then  should  have  got  a 
ssion.  He  should  have  gotten  some  of  the  sweet  evangell  to 
poor  dyvor^  freinds,  to  sillie  veak  sinners.  Therfor,  Christ  said, 
all  tak  all  the  soure,  and  ye  shall  get  all  the  sweet  Nay,  under 
action,  Christ  could  not  get  a  blink  or  word  of  His  ffather.  Nay, 
ly  more,  God  might  not  He  could  not  as  law  went  then  give 
&  one  blink.  Christ  cryed,  Not  a  word  dear  Ffather,  not  a  look  ? 
d  His  Lord's  answer  was,  No,  not  a  look  for  a  world  !  Ay,  but 
list  gat  helping  mercy.  The  Lord's  sweet  loofe  of  His  hand  was 
itring  the  bairn's  face,  for  God  sent  His  angels  to  comfort  Him, 
Bt  He  would  not  com  Himself.  He  gat  armour  against  the  stroaks. 
He  had  assurance  that  the  God-head,  [a]nd  the  Manhead  should 
er  sunder.    That  was  Christ's  great  chartor  that  He  leaned  much 

Secondly,  He  gat  ay  sent  to  Him  at  ilk  stroak  from  the  Godhead, 
beit  He  saw  no  faith,  patience,  durableness  of  soul,  Isaia  5  and  7 
'  Therfor  I  have  set  my  face  as  flint,  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be 
xned.    The  soul  of  Him,  becaus  of  the  personall  union  was  all  flint. 

strack,  but  the  arrowes  never  peirced  Him,  only  they  made  holes 
rifts,  but  the  soul  never  flew  in  flinders  nor  was  turned  to  nothing. 

what  then,  how  was  the  matter?  I  say  justice  keeped  Christ 
I  a  kiss  of  the  Godhead,  for  ther  was  two  things  in  this,  fflrst  the 
lowes  of  the  manhead  wer  closed,  yea  both  doores  &  windowes 
closed,  that  neither  the  heat  nor  the  light  of  the  glorious  Godhead 
ed  upon  the  powers  of  Christ's  soul ;  and  the  powers  of  His  human 

wer  bound  up.  As  ffirst,  the  naturall  power  of  joy  was  bound 
Ike  a  great  water  dammed  in,  that  non  could  get  a  blyth  look  of 
ist,  for  He  said  my  soul  is  heavie  unto  the  death.  Secondly,  the 
iraJl  power  of  seeing  God  in  the  union  was  restrained,  God  hyding 
iself.  A  cloud  of  horrible  bl[ack]  feares  was  over  Christ's  judge- 
tf  that  He  should  [then]  beleive,  and  not  see  and  contemplate 
Godhead  a[s]  befor.  Thirdly,  that  power  of  enjoying  in  all  the 
F  himianitie  and  sweet  actual  complacencie,  and  resting  upon  a 
Lord  that  was  absent ;  &  yet,  whi[ch]  is  a  wonder  of  wonders^ 
i  horrible  feare  He  had  faith,  with  sadness  extream  love  in  calling 
t  His  ffather,  with  teares  and  strong  cryes  admirable  patience  & 
e^  &  His  hope  made  Him  gap  for  ane  open  window  to  see  day- 
L  Indeed,  howbeit,  it  was  not  possible  that  Christ  should  mis-cary, 
to  man's  apearance  ot*  salvatione  was  at  a  venture.  If  Christ 
i  had  gotten  a  wrong  step,  adew  with  our  salvatione.  But  God  be 
iked  it  was  not  loose  hung.  God  had  all  this  tyme  Christ  and 
Heaven  in  the  loofe  of  His  hand.  See  then  whenever  God  sends 
bt  or  any  of  His  servants  ane  earand.  He  hes  them  hard  and  fast 
le  loofe  of  His  hand.  God's  faithfuU  ministers,  all  godly  profes- 
;  serving  in  a  lawfull  calling  ar  here.  If  He  send  you  to  bear 
ties  to  Him  and  to  suffer.  He  will  hide  you  in  the  shadow  of  His 
[d.]  He  will  bear  your  charges.  If  He  yok  you  against  any  sin, 
e  will  defend  His  servant    But  goe  to  the  whore  and  get  [an]e  un- 

*  5y^*^'»  **  *•  bankrupt.  '  Should  be  Isaiah,  I.  7. 

*  Whale,  in  the  printed  copies.  *  That  is,  our. 
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known  sickness,  or  to  the  world  and  seek  your  happiness  Q 
ye  ar  not  under  the  shadow  of  His  hand.  Why  so  ?  [T 
sent  you  thither,  and  not  God.  Wer  ye  in  God's  service  yc 
would  stand  for  you.  Bid  Him  bear  your  expenses.  Qu 
tyme  He  stood  at  the  barr  held  ay  His  great  charter  in  His 
answered.  Now,  what  can  Christ  not  bid,  and  what  can  1m 
What  can  bitts  of  clay  creatures,  rulers  and  potentates,  doe  aga 
He  that  endured  such  a  battell  as  that !  We  lose  heart  am 
when  hear  [i,e.  here]  waters  goes  so  hard  with  God's  trutl 
servants.  Indeed,  our  fiaith  is  saying,  Christ  suffered  nn 
thing  as  God's  wrath.  I  know  ye  say  na  No  doubt  but  i 
hieaSn  all  His  enimies  in  peices,  like  as  many  lame  wessels. 
ye,  I  fear  I  have  no  strength,  I  know  not  if  He  will  give  n 
that  strength.  I  answer — Christ's  strength  is  not  to  ly  be 
as  the  wretches  gold,  it  is  to  give  out  to  His  kirk.  But  I 
onejthing.  Ilk  professor  try  whither  ye  be  in  Christ  or  nc 
be  not  in  Christ,  this  world  will  blow  you  clean  from  Him. 
any  trouble,  it  is  impossible  we  can  stand  still.  For  this  ( 
Lord  hes  sent  a  tryall,  that  these  who  hes  nothing  adoe  wi 
may  be  blowen  away.  Flf]  ye  would  suffer  for  Christ, 
affections,  mortifie  yo[urj  lusts.  They  shall  not  be  honot 
sufferings  w[ho]  hes  not  given  sin  death's  wounds.  If 
suffer  for  Chri[st]  and  for  sin,  ye  most  be  a  member.  A  t 
suffers  no  pai[n]  when  the  head  bleedeth.  If  your  heart  b 
to  see  Christ  gett  a  bloodie  head  in  His  members,  or  in  I 
ye  suffer  with  Him. 

(To  he  corUinued,) 


W^t  JHtesion  £itXb. 
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As  was  anticipated,  the  Rev.  Edward  White  and  Mrs.  Whil 
Scotland  in  safety  on  the  15th  January.  They  came  in  th 
Clan  Buchanan  from  Bombay  to  Marseilles,  and  as  the  ves 
call  at  some  other  French  port  and  obtain  a  fresh  cargo 
embarked  and  travelled  through  France  by  rail,  crossed  tl 
Channel  at  Dieppe,  and  on  reaching  England  took  tb 
Edinburgh.  The  long  and  wearisome  journey  proved  verj 
Mrs.  White,  but  at  the  time  we  write  she  has  got  over  I 
incident  to  travel,  and  seems  somewhat  improved  in  he 
believe  that  many  will  unite  in  the  earnest  desire  that  she 
enjoy  vigorous  health,  and  be  long  spared  to  assist  her  h 
every  good  work.  Arrangements  will  be  made  by  th< 
Mission  Committee  for  Mr.  White  visiting  the  different  con| 
and  relating  the  story  of  our  mission  work  in  India.     W< 
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it  htf  will  meet  with  a  very  cordial  reception  wherever  he  goes,  and 
it  his  statements  will  be  the  means  of  stirring  up  our  people  to 
:e  a  greater  interest  than  ever  in  the  various  agencies  in  operation 
a  far  distant  heathen  land. 

rhe  Rev.  George  Anderson  is  again  in  sole  charge  of  our  Mission; 
t  fix>m  his  proved  ability,  great  experience,  and  facility  in  teaching 
d  preaching  and  general  management,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
rious  branches  of  educational  and  evangelistic  work  will  be  carried 
.  as  usual.  On  the  25th  December  last,  Mr.  Anderson  intimated  that 
other  orphan  boy  had  been  admitted  to  the  orphanage,  and  from  a 
^r  written  on  the  5th  January,  we  regret  very  much  to  learn  that 
is  child  was  seized  with  sudden  and  severe  illness,  and  passed  away 
the  eternal  world  on  New  Year's  day.  Medical  aid  was  promptly 
btained,  and  every  possible  effort  made  to  restore  the  little  sufferer, 
ut  all  was  unavailing.  The  following  paper,  detailing  the  incidents 
snnected  with  a  preaching  tour  among  the  villages  at  some  distance 
x)m  Seoni,  will  be  gladly  perused  by  the  readers  of  the  Magazine, 
f r.  Anderson  says : — 

''  The  school  was  closed  for  a  fortnight  at  the  New  Year  season,  and  we  were 
oping  to  hare  been  able  to  spend  the  most,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  out  in  the 
istrict.  In  this  we  have  been  to  some  extent  disappointed.  Mrs.  Anderson  was 
id  up  for  the  first  week,  and  before  the  close  of  the  second  week  we  had  to  return 

I  my  account,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  Still  we  were  able  to  accomplish  some 
ork,  on  which  we  plead  that  the  divine  blessing  may  rest. 

*'  On  Monday,  the  2Sth  December,  we  set  out  towards  the  north,  taking  the  cate- 
tist  with  us  as  far  as  we  were  to  go  on  the  first  day — viz.,  to  Bandole,  This  is  a 
llage  about  ten  miles  to  the  north,  on  the  main  road,  where  there  is  a  small 
m^ow  kept  up  chiefly  for  the  use  of  engineers,  but  others  are  also  allowed  to 
'ail  themselves  of  it.  Such  bungalows  are  inferior  in  size  and  equipment  to  dak 
ingalows,  having  bedsteads  but  no  bedding,  and  a  very  scanty  supply  of  cooking 
ensils,  crockery,  cutlery,  &c.,  and  no  cook  is  retained  in  them,  as  in  dak  bunga- 
ws.  On  our  way  to  Bandole  we  halted  nowhere  till  we  came  to  Rahiwara^  a 
llage  one  mile  to  the  south  of  Bandole,  as  all  the  intermediate  roadside  villages 
ad  recently  been  visited.  This  is  a  Gond  village,  on  entering  which  we  saw  a 
amber  of  the  i>eople  engaged  in  repairing  old  houses  and  building  new  ones^-of 
tud.  They  soon  collected  round  us,  and  listened  attentively  to  the  Gospel 
message,  expressing  their  cordial  approval  of  it,  and  making  promises  of  obedience 
0  it  which  I  would  be  delighted  to  see  realised.  After  conversing  a  good  while 
nth  the  people,  we  proceeded  to  the  bungalow,  where  some  refreshment  had  been 
xovided  for  us. 

"1  soon  set  out,  accompanied  by  the  catechist,  to  Kukla^  a  village  about  two 
Biles  distant.  Here,  again,  we  had  a  good  and  attentive  audience.  The  people 
Ctie  more  intelligent  than  those  in  Rahiwara,  and  seemed  much  interested  m  the 
'mths  that  we  set  before  them.  As  we  were  leaving,  the  patel  expressed  his  wish 
to  give  us  milk  or  some  other  token  of  hospitality,  which  we  declined  with  thanks. 
ftty  the  word  spoken  be  brought  home  with  power  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard 
it!  On  our  way  to  the  bungalow  we  gathered  a  meeting  in  the  village  of  Bandole. 
^  was  smaller  than  the  other  two,  and  not  so  encouraging  as  either  of  them. 
)till  a  few  seemed  to  listen  with  interest.  One  man  who  had  sufficient  intelligence 
^  education  to  make  him  self-conceited  opposetl  us  somewhat,  but  it  was  easy  to 
expose  his  objections.  He  admitted  the  folly  of  idolatry,  on  which  one  of  the 
iUagers  asked  him  why  he  practised  it  since  he  did  not  believe  in  it.     He  returned 

II  evasive  answer,  evidently  wishing  to  change  the  subject.  The  catechist  went 
tck  to  Seoni  soon  after  this  meeting,  and  we  stayed  in  Bandole  all  night. 

"  On  Tuesday  morning  we  went  on  to  Chhapara,  twenty-one  miles  to  the  north 
f  Seoni.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  villages  in  the  district,  and  was  an  im- 
ortant  town  before  Seoni  became  one.     It  was  once  the  sealof  l1[ie'D\v<?^,^\a^ 
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officer  under  the  native  government,  and  there  are  stilt  the  ruins  of  a  fort  and  of 
Mohammedan  tombs  and  mosques  to  be  seen  in  and  near  it.  The  village  is  sitaated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Wainganga,  and  near  the  south  base  of  a  range  of  hSU 
which  go  from  east  to  west.  At  this  place  there  is  a  dak  bungalow  for  the  cod- 
venicnce  of  travellers,  in  which  we  thought  to  stay  for  a  few  days,  when  we  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  surrounding  villages. 

'*  On  our  way  we  came  first  to  Narayanganj^  a  small  wretched  village,  bekngJBg 
to  a  Mohammedan.  £.  R.,  referred  to  in  a  late  number  of  the  Magqaim^  Beta 
as  we  were  approaching  it,  as  she  was  returning  from  the  North-west  Profinoes, 
where  she  had  been  employed  for  the  past  two  months.  She  accompanied  os  to 
the  village,  with  the  people  of  whom  she  was  acquainted.  Very  few  men  were  to 
to  be  had,  but  we  had  a  good  number  of  Gond  women.  At  first  I  spoke  to  botii 
men  and  women,  and  after  a  little  time  Mrs.  Anderson  took  the  women  ^art. 
The  people  in  this  village  were  remarkably  stupid.  They  were  of  that  class  wfakh 
specially  needs  line  upon  line  to  produce  any  effect  upon  them.  After  talking  t 
good  while  to  the  people  we  went  to  Alonia^  a  village  a  little  further  on,  throi^ 
which  the  road  passes.  £.  R.  accompanied  us,  and  got  the  women  collected  in  t 
verandah  for  Mrs.  Anderson,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  more,  while  I  had  a  nodl| 
number  of  men  gathered  near  me  as  I  sat  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  Both  na 
and  women  in  this  village  presented  a  marked  contrast  in  intelligence  to  those  we 
had  just  left,  and  a  good  deal  of  interest  was  shown  in  the  subject  of  Christin 
truth.  We  reached  Chhapara  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  stayed  in  the  dak  banp- 
low  till  it  became  cool  enough  for  us  to  walk  to  a  village  in  the  neiefaboarhood  of 
the  name  of  Paith,  A  number  of  the  people  here  are  Mohammedans,  who  sr 
rather  numerous  in  the  parts  near  Chhapara.  Several  of  them  are  engaged  is 
fishing,  and  a  few  in  cultivation.  We  had  a  good  audience,  who  were  very  attn* 
tive,  but  I  fear  not  very  intelligent  auditors.  Two  of  them — young  men — followed 
us,  and  had  some  talk  with  us  on  the  way  to  the  bungalow. 

**  I^Iaving  spent  the  night  in  Chhapara,  Mrs.  Anderson,  taking  Nelly  with  her, 
and  leaving  baby  with  the  ayah,  accompanied  me  to  Ganeskganj,  a  village  ten 
miles  to  the  north  of  Chhapara,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Bijna. 
The  road  is  an  ascent  for  several  miles,  followed  by  a  descent,  and  passes  throogh 
a  good  deal  of  forest,  the  trees  of  which  are  of  little  value.     Before  reachii^ 
Ganeshganj  the  country  opens  out  rather  nicely.     The  village  is  situated  a  little  to 
the  south  of  a  range  of  hills  which,  like  that  near  Chhapara,  goes  from  east  to  wesL 
Quite  near  it  is  a  hill  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  temple.     I  inquired  about  the 
builder,  and  was  told  that  a  Hrahmin  had  got  it  erected,  but  had  aied  before  it  was 
quite  finished.     I  asked  about  the  idols,  and  was  told  that  they  had  been  smashed 
by  a  body  of  European  soldiers  that  passed  through  many  years  aga    While  I 
condemned  their  violence,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  folly  of 
trusting  in  idols  that  could  not  save  themselves.     The  people  frankly  admitted  that 
they  were  destitute  of  power.     As  we  approached  the  village  we  got  a  man  to  go 
on  before  us  and  get  the  people  collected.     The  idea  got  abroad  that  we  had  come 
to  vaccinate  the  children,  which  filled  them  with  dr«id.     I  at  once  did  what  I 
could  to  banish  this  idea  from  their  minds,  but  we  took  advantage  of  the  wonM 
coming  together  to  have  a  meeting  of  them  in  a  verandah,  to  which  Mrs.  Andenoi 
went.     Both  she  and  I  had  large  meetings,  and  we  found  the  people  more  thia 
usually  intelligent  and  interested.     This  was  particularly  the  case  writh  the  wooeii 
who  said  that  they  understood  every  word  that  Mrs.  Anderson  bad  said,  and  asked 
her  to  come  back  soon  again  and  to  bring  books  for  them  to  read.     Seveial  d 
them  could  read,  and  this  can  be  said  of  very  few  village  women.     I  had  aoooC 
my  audience  a  Kabir  Panthi,  who  said  he  was  ninety  years  old,  and  who  qnotd 
many  couplets  from  his  sacred  lx>oks.     He  was  indeed  very  old,  but  I  doubt  if  he 
was  over  eighty.     A  number  of  chamars  (that  is,  workers  in  leather)  were  preseiti 
but  they  had  to  sit  at  a  distance  from  others  as  an  outcast  race. 

*' Leaving  Mrs.  Anderson  and  Nelly  sitting  in  the  tonga  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  I  walked  along  a  somewhat  rugeed  road  to  Gungaward^  a  village  at  a  short 
distance.  I  very  soon  got  a  good  audience,  among  whom  were  two  Hindn  mewh* 
cants  on  a  pilgrimage.  I  took  advantage  of  their  presence  to  show  from  their 
practices  the  folly  and  godlessness  of  Hinduism,  and  the  need  of  Christ  as  oar 
Saviour  from  sifi  and  Hs  consequences.  The  elder  of  the  mendicants  said  that 
when  he  went  among  iVve  peo^\e  \vt  n«^  Ssi  >^^\2a^\\.  ^C  saying  to  thero,  *** 
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ippy;  give  something  to  eat."  The  people  of  the  village  listened  very  atten- 
reiy.  After  I  had  done  we  returned  to  Cnhapara,  where  I  was  hoping  to  preach 
the  market-place  as  well  as  in  the  neighboanng  villages,  but  I  did  not  feel  able 
r  iiirtber  woric.  In  t|ie  evening  I  had  an  atUM:k  ol  ^yerishness,  which  returned 
or  evenings  in  succession.  Probably  this  was  the  result  of  a  carbuncle  from 
tlicfa  1  was  sufering  in  my  left  cheek.  We  hastened  in  to  Seoni  on  the  following 
ij  (Thursday)  to  consult  the  doctor.  We  were  glad  that  the  Gospel  had  been 
eached  to  hundreds,  and  sorry  that  we  had  not  been  able  to  speak  to  hundreds 
thoosands  more. 

*'  f  have  given  a  plain  unvarnished  account  of  what  was  done  during  the  three 
lys  we  were  put  It  would  be  easy  to  make  it  appear  much  more  cheering  if  I 
ere  to  give  all  the  fair  promises  made  by  the  people,  but  this  would  be  misleading. 
little  experience  of  Indian  life  shows  how  vam  are  the  hopes  which  a  stranger  is 
It  to  found  on  the  mere  expression  of  Hindus  and  others. 
'*  We  could  not  help  feeling  how  hard  it  is  to  do  justice  to  such  a  large  district. 
yerjr  one  who  hears  the  Gospel  needs  to  hear  it  over  and  over  again  before  we 
th  hope  that  he  will  understand  it.  How  can  two  agents  hope  to  overtake  the 
fcde  district  of  Seoni  ?  If  we^  had  six  oiit-stations,  and  a  good  man  placed  i|i 
idh,  much  more  good  might  be  effected  than  is  possible  at  present.  Each  one 
ould  have  an  area  of  400  square  miles  to  himself,  and  that  studded  pretty  closely 
ith  villages.  May  the  time  soon  come  when  the  whole  of  this  district  will  be 
lapwied  with  the  light  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ !  I  have  mentioned  this  much  to 
low  that  much  land  remains  to  be  occupied,  and  that  God's  people  may  be  led  to 
ray  more  eamestlj  than  ever,  and  to  put  forth  more  strenuous  efforts  than  ever 
»r  the  evangelisation  of  this  dark  district." 


i$fle0  for  the  Sound. 


SHORT  SERMON. 

"Saffron."    Song  of  Solomon,  iv.  14. 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  here  compared  to  a  garden,  in  which  are  found  all 
oanner  of  useful  trees,  and  a  great  variety  of  beautiful,  fragrant  flowers.  It  is  an 
'orchard  of  pomegranates  with  pleasant  fruits,"  or  as  an  old  version  very  force- 
Ul]r renders  the  words,  "a  very  paradise  of  pomegranates  and  pleasant  fruits." 
bk  it  there  are  also  many  plants  and  flowers  which  delight  the  eye  with  their 
oobor,  and  exhale  the  most  fragrant  odours.  "  Camphire  with  spikenard  ;  spike- 
Bttd  with  saffron;  calamus  and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frankincense."  This 
dcKription  may  be  made  the  more  interesting  to  us  from  knowing  that  the  sa£fron 
ittre  mentioned  is  identified  with  one  of  our  most  familiar  garden  flowers — the 
(f^cus.  It  is  in  the  early  spring  that  we  are  most  familiar  with  it,  its  gold  or  its 
pvple  at  this  season  adorning  the  gardens  which,  but  for  the  earlier  snowdrop, 
voold  be  without  any  such  ornament.  But  while  the  spring-flowering  crocus  is 
^  most  familiar  to  us,  they  who  are  deeply  versed  in  the  lore  of  plants  and  flowers 
^  us  that  this  flower  in  its  bloom  may  be  obtained  in  any  month  of  the  year. 
^  the  garden  in  which  it  was  found  is  taken  as  an  emblem  of  the  Church  of 
'Iirist,  so  this  pleasant  flower  may  be  viewed  as  an  emblem  of  true  believers,  teach* 
ig  OS  in  this  way  many  truths  about  the  divine  life  within  them. 
It  b  at  the  touch  of  spring  that  it  comes  forth  to  beautify  the  place  of  its  habita- 
oq.  The  roots  lie  dormant  in  the  soil  during  the  winter  months,  but  with  the 
^aoge  brought  by  spring  new  life  is  put  in  them,  which  manifests  itself  in  the 
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growth  of  stalk  and  flowers.     This  has  its  counterpart  in  the  Christian  life.    The 
soul  must  be  quickened  by  the  divine  breath  of  God's  Spirit  ere  it  can  live  onto 
God,  and  in  so  living  form  a  character  that  shall  be  beautiful  and  pleasing  to  Him. 
What  Christ  said  to  Nicodemus  is  true  for  every  age :  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of 
urater  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."    As  the  root  wooki 
remain  dead  in  the  ground  did  not  the  quickening  influence  of  the  spring-tide  radi 
it,  so  the  soul  will  remain  in  a  dead  condition  spiritually  until  it  is  touched  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.      When  the  Spirit  is  poured  out  from  on  high  on  any  place, 
many  who  have  hitherto  evinced  no  concern  about,  and  taken  no  interest  in 
spiritual  things,  will  be  aroused  from  this  deadness,  and  led  to  give  their  earnest 
attention  to  them.     The  need  of  these  heaven-given  influences  of  the  Spirit  to  pro- 
duce a  genuine  spiritual  life  within  our  hearts  must  be  kept  in  mind,  and  earnest 
prayer  presented  for  their  enjoyment.     And  as  the  soul,  Ijring  in  the  grave  of  sin, 
is  thus  quickened  into  new  life,  so  shall  also  the  bodies  of  God's  redeemed  Ijing  in 
the  silent  graves  of  earth  be  one  day  quickened.     When  the  gardener  puts  the  bolhs 
of  the  crocus  in  the  soil,  he  does  so  in  the  expectation  that  after  the  winter's  snow 
and  storms  ha\e  disappeared,  the  beautiful  flowers  will  grow  from  them.    And 
when  we  are  called,  as  we  often  are,  to  lay  the  lifeless  bodies  of  dear  Christian 
friends,  young  or  old,  in  the  grave,  it  is  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  and  glorioos 
resurrection.     We  are  placing  roots  in  the  soil  from  which  in  God's  good  time  shall 
spring  flowers  of  unspeakable  fragrance  and  beauty  to  adorn  the  Paradise  of  God 
above.     '^  It  is  sown  in  corruption  ;  it  is  raised  in  incomiption.     It  is  sown  in  dis- 
honour ;  it  is  raised  in  glory.     It  is  sown  in  weakness  ;  it  is  raised  in  power.    It 
is  sown  a  natural  body  ;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body."    The  life  that  we  have  in 
Christ  is  one  that  embraces  all  the  parts  of  our  nature,  and  raises  them  to  the  enjoj- 
ment  of  that  heavenly  glory  He  has  purchased  and  prepared.     In  a  touching  and 
beautiful  poem   in  **  Songs  of  Rest,"  a  girl  lying  on  her  dying   couch  as  the 
spring-tide  fills  the  world  around  with  new  life,  thus  expresses  her  feeling^ : — 

*Tis  hard  to  dtf  in  spring-time. 

When,  to  mock  our  bitter  need, 
All  life  around  runs  over 

In  its  fulness  without  heed. 
New  life  for  tiniest  twig  or  tree. 
New  worlds  of  honey  for  the  bee. 
And  not  one  drop  of  dew  for  me. 

Who  perish  as  I  plead. 

*Tis  /larrf  to  die  in  spring-time. 

When  it  stirs  the  poorest  clod. 
The  wee  wren  lifts  its  little  head 

In  lusty  songs  to  God  ; 
And  summer  comes  with  conquering  march, 
Her  banners  waving  'neath  the  arch 
Of  heaven,  where  I  lie  and  parch. 

Left  dying  by  the  road. 

'TYj  hard  to  die  in  spring-time, 

When  the  long  blue  days  unfold. 
And  cowslip-coloured  sunsets 
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Each  breath  of  balm  brings  wave  on  wave 
Of  new  life  that  would  lifl  and  lave 
My  life  whose  feel  is  of  the  grave  ^ 
And  mingling  with  the  mould. 

But  sweet  to  die  in  spring'time. 

When  these  lustres  of  the  sward 
And  all  the  breaks  of  beauty 

Wherewith  earth  is  daily  starred 
For  me  are  but  the  outside  show, 
All  leading  to  the  unseen  glow 
Of  that  strange  world  to  which  I  go, 

For  ever  with  the  Lord. 

O,  sweet  to  die  in  spring-time, 

When  I  reach  the  promised  rest, 
And  feel  His  arm  is  round  me. 

Know  I  sink  back  on  His  breast  : 
His  kisses  close  these  poor  dim  eyes, 
Soon  shall  I  hear  Him  say,  **  Arise  !  " 
And  springing  up  with  glad  surprise. 

Shall  know  Him  and  be  blest. 

Tis  sweet  to  die  in  spring-time, 

For  I  feel  my  golden  year 
Of  summer-time  eternal 

Is  beginning  even  here  ! 
**  Poor  Ellen  !  **  now  you  say  and  sigh  ; 
**  Poor  Ellen  ! "  and  to-morrow  I 
Shall  say,  "  Poor  mother  !  "  and  from  the  sky 

Watch  ^au  and  wait  you  there. 

3  the  crocus  has  appeared  it  is  when  the  sunshine  falls  upon  it  that  its  golden  or 
e-stained  cup  is  opened  out,  displaying  all  its  splendour.  In  February,  when 
IS  a  rule  make  their  appearance,  we  are  often  favoured  with  a  glorious  burst 
ishine  for  a  day  or  even  a  week,  and  then  the  delicate  flowers  expand  to  their 
>t  and  surprise  us  with  their  beauty.  We  are  thus  taught  a  lesson  that  is  of 
reatest  importance,  though  we  are  slow  to  learn  it.  It  is  in  the  sunshine  of 
:hat  our  natures  expand  and  their  powers  develop.  It  is  when  this  sunshine 
upon  the  home-circle  that  the  little  ones  growing  up  there  are  best  trained 
eir  life-work.  The  power  even  of  pure  earthly  love  to  draw  out  and  develop 
and  beautiful  qualities  in  the  young  is  matter  of  constant  experience.  Let 
trinciple  in  its  sweet  purity  bind  two  hearts  tc^ether,  and  under  its  influence 
»e  developed  a  strength  and  beauty  of  character  that  may  take  those  who  see 
surprise.  There  is  too  great  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  to  treat  this 
y  and  make  it  the  theme  of  coarse  fun.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  and  most 
il  experiences  of  life.  There  is  truth  in  what  Tennyson  has  so  well  told 
lat 

**  *Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

:  is  under  the  sunshine  of  a  Saviour's  love  that  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful 
characters  is  produced.     There  is  no  nobler  human  (ig;axt  m  «W  Yiv&V<cyr]  ^^daa 
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that  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  his  character  was  one  form^  under  the  infloenoe  of     j 

this  wonderful  love.     '*  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  me  "  are  words  that  icred 

to  us  the  secret  of  his  greatness.    They  who  in  the  past  have  reached  this  goodmi 

in  heart  and  life  have  all  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Pan],  and  songht  to  keep 

themselves  in  the  love  of  Christ.     If  you  can  say,  Christ  loves  me,  and  lite  mdei 

the  elevating  influence  of  this  thought,  your  nature  will  expand  into  a  beaotjad 

strength  that  otherwise  cannot  be  attained.    Companionship  with  Jesus,  in  wUdi 

His  love  is  constantly  enjoyed,  is  the  only  way  to  become  really  good,  and  to  be 

fitted  for  doing  good. 

What  the  crocus  obtains  from  the  kindly  soil  beneath,  and  the  genial  snndme 
above,  is  not  only  made  to  delight  the  eye  of  the  beholder  with  its  warm  ookw, 
but  also  furnishes  food  for  the  busy  bee.  These  little  creatures  will  be  seen  boy 
on  them  when  the  sunshine  opens  out  their  petals,  and  *'  the  music  they  make  as  they 
brush  up  the  pollen  is  just  that  of  a  crowd  of  working  people  rendered  half-delinMi 
by  the  discovery  of  a  gold  mine."  What  they  get  and  carry  to  their  hives  b  ofim* 
mense  value  to  them  at  the  season.  And  they  who  associate  with  the  disciples  ot 
Christ,  even  the  youngest,  should  get  good  from  them — should  receive  something 
that  will  help  them  to  right  living.  The  disciples  that  are  living  under  the  fek 
influence  of  the  Master's  love,  in  His  daily  companionship,  will,  even  unconscioialy^ 
exert  a  power  over  others  that  will  draw  them  away  from  selfishness  and  sintowanli 
holiness  and  God.  When  Moses  came  down  from  the  mount,  where  he  had  vpai 
forty  days  in  close  communion  with  God,  the  skin  of  his  face  shone  when  he  tilked 
with  the  people,  although  he  knew  it  not.  And  they  who  come  forth  to  dafly  life 
and  daily  labour  from  communion  with  Jesus  will  have  something  about  them  that 
will  do  good  to  all  who  come  into  contact  with  them.  They  will  be  the  HfiBf 
epistles  of  Christ  read  and  known  of  all  men.  Even  when  they  speak  about  eaitUj 
things,  there  will  be  a  heavenliness  about  their  tone  that  rebukes  the  worldlineBof 
others.  They  furnish  to  others  in  this  way  what  sustains  their  faith,  and  qidckais 
all  their  spiritual  energies. 

The  crocus,  then,  tells  us  iv/iaf  we  should  seek  to  be,  and  Aaw  we  may  reach  iL 
It  speaks  to  us,  in  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put,  of  the  influence  for  good  we  should  be 
continually  exerting,  and  in  its  being  quickened  by  the  new  life  of  spring,  and  opea- 
ing  out  to  the  sunshine,  of  the  need  of  God*s  Spirit  to  quicken  us,  and  of  Chdst^ 
love  to  develop  within  us  the  Christ-like  character.  Dear  children,  as  you  kok 
.  upon  the  flowers,  will  you  try  to  ponder  over  some  of  these  things? 


%ittt^tnxz. 


Hand-books  for  Bible  Classes,    The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    By  fto^ 
Candlish  D.D.,  Glasgow.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  i8«6. 

The  excellence  which  characterises  this  series  of  Hand-books  is  fully 
maintained  in  this  latest  addition  to  it.  Dr.  Candlish  is  master  of  & 
clear  and  vigorous  style,  which  enables  him  to  present  the  truth 
about  the  Spitit  and  H.\^  Yf  oxVl^  ^s  he  conceives  tlus  to  be  taogbt  in 


[The  concluding  article  on  Robert  Moffiit  is  unavoidably  held  over  U>  uA    I 
number.] 
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aipttlre,  in  a  way  that  can  hardtv  M  to  interest  and  Enlighten. 

is  an  old  thetiie  which  he  handles^  though  perhaps,  too  tnttbh 
fleeted  in  the  dav  in  which  we  live,  yet  there  is  freshness 
id  ponirer  in  his  exhibition  of  it  The  first  part  is  one  that  will 
It  be  found  in  the  older  books  on  this  subject.  It  traces  the 
ivelopment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  first  in  the  litetattire 

the  Old  Testament,  then  in  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament, 
id  lastly,  in  the  creeds  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  method  of 
eating  the  subject  is  founded  on  the  conception  of  the  Bible  as  a 
owth,  in  which  revelation  advances  from  stage  to  stage  until  it 
aches  its  culminating  point  in  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  The 
octrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  we  now  undersfand  it,  w^  not  formulated 
Qtil  the  Christian  Church  had  passed  through  fierce  controversy 
x)ut  the  proper  divinity  of  Christ.  The  meaning  of  the  doctrine  is 
sry  clearly  and  succinctly  stated  in  these  words. 

The  truth  implied  in  the  various  representations  of  Scripture  about  the  spirit 
IS  generally  been  express^  by  theologians  in  the  stateinent,  that  tlie  Spirit  6f 
od  is  ndt  merely  a  powtr  or  influence  from  God,  but  God  Himself  as  working  in 
le  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  or  in  other  words,  a  divine  person,  thought  fibt 
parate  or  separable  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  one  with  them  in  being, 
;  perfections,  aiid  in  acting.  When  we  assert  the  personality  of  iht  Holy 
pirit,  we  use  the  Word  jiersoh,  not  in  the  sense  it  has  when  applied  to  men,  bilt  in 
modified  and  quite  special  sense.  We  employ  it  to  denote  a  mysterious  distinc- 
on  in  the  divine  Being,  that  Scripture  makes  known  to  us,  the  nature  of  which 
e  cannot  positively  conceive  ;  but  in  virtue  of  which  we  believe  that  the  Father, 
on  and  Holy  Spirit  are  truly  distinct,  and  each  is  truly  God  ;  while  yet  there  are 
ot  three  Gods,  but  one  God  only.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  explain 
'herein  the  distinction  lies ;  we  can  only  say  negatively,  that  it  is  more  than  a 
istinction  of  different  modes  of  viewing  the  same  being,  as  when  we  think  of  God 
s  almighty,  wise,  and  good ;  but  less  than  that  of  different  beings,  as  when  we  distin- 
dish  God,  angels,  and  men.  The  word  person  is  really  only  a  distant  and  im- 
erfect  analogy — a  term  thrown  out  at  an  object  which  we  cannot  grasp  in  thought. 
t  has  a  certain  justification  from  the  fact  that  Scripture  uses  personal  pronouns, 
,  7Aou^  //Cj  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  represents  them  as 
ling  these  of  and  to  one  another ;  but  our  use  of  it  does  not  mean  that  there  are  three 
arsons  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  three  men  as  three  human  persons, 
ideed  it  is  only  in  modern  times  that  this  meaning  of  the  word  person  has  become 
>mmon  :  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  applied  to  the  Godhead,  it  was  quite  cor- 
ct  to  say,  that  one  man  might  unite  in  himself  three  persons,  that  is,  parts  or  char- 
ters; and  the  difficulty  then  felt  about  the  word  was,  that  it  seemed  to  make  the 
stinctions  in  the  Godhead  too  slight ;  though  in  modern  times,  if  understood  in 
i  ordinary  sense,  it  makes  them  too  great.  The  fact  is,  that  it  was  adopted  to 
mote  something  intermediate  between  the  ancient  and  the  moclern  ineaning. 
hough  we  cannot  positively  explain  what  that  is,  it  cannot  be  proved  to  involve 
contradiction  that  there  should  be  such  a  distinction  in  the  incomprehensible 
eing  of  God. 

In  the  second  and  larger  part,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  Re- 
emption  that  is  discussed,  first,  objectively,  including  His  work  on 
:hrist,  His  being  sent  by  Christ,  and  His  presenting  Christ  to  tht 
rorld  in  the  Word ;  then  subjectively,  including  Hia  o^taXvoiSs  vci 
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the  soul)  convincing,  converting,  sanctifying,  teaching  and  comfortiDg. 
The  exposition  of  this  two  fold  work  keeps  dose  to  Scripture  teaching, 
and  presents  it  very  freshly  and  ably. 

The  Presbyterian  Review,  January,  1886.  Edinburgh:  T.  k  T. 
Clark,  38  George  Street.  New  York :  The  Presbyterian 
Review  Association. 

An  editorial  note  in  this  number  informs  us  that  this  excellent 
periodical  has  entered  upon  the  seventh  year  of  its  history,  and  that 
it  is  designed  to  make  some  improvements  upon  its  interned  character, 
so  as  to  make  it  still  more  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears.    Among 
other  things  it  is  proposed  to  give  information  with  regard  to  the 
official  action  of  all  Presbyterian  bodies  throughout  the  world,  and  to 
discuss  briefly  the  leading  topics  of  the  time.     This  will  be  a  feature 
that  can  hardly  fail  to  add  to  its  interest  and  usefulness.    Two  of 
the  principal  articles  in  the  present  issue  deal  with  questions  relating 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  Church.     The  first,  which  is  by  Pro- 
fessor Witherow  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  and  is  rather  slight  pre- 
sents the  Christian  ministry  as  a  divine  institution,  and  not  simply 
the  outcome  of  any  human  arrangement ;  and  traces  the  development 
of  the  simple  ministry  of  the  Apostolic  Church  into  a  superior  caste, 
separated  from  ordinary  Christians.   Three  ideas,  which  had  their  germ 
in  the  Ante-Nicene  age,  are  regarded  as  contributing  largely  to  this  de- 
velopment.   I  St,  That  the  ministry  constituted  in  some  peculiar  mamier 
the  heritage  of  God  (it  is  this  idea  that  underlies  the  term  clergy) ; 
2nd,   that  ministers  are  real   priests,  and  as  such  are  entitled  to 
approach  God  in  a  special  manner  on  behalf  of  others ;  and  3rd,  that 
celibacy  imparts  to  this  priesthood  a  sanctity  to  which  married  Chris- 
tians have  no  claim.     The  unscripturalness  of  each  of  these  ideas  is 
pointed  out.      The  work  of  the  Reformation  was  to  remove  the 
growths  of  a  development  regulated  by  these  pernicious  ideas;  and 
to  return  to  the  primitive  model  as  nearly  as  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  age  permitted.     "  The  primitive  offices  of  the  second 
century  remained ;    and  although  the  name  clergy  was  popularly 
retained,  because  it  marked  an   actual  distinction  and  ceased  to 
suggest  the  offensive  idea  of  its  origin,  yet  it  was  well  understood  that 
the  only  difference  between  official  and  private  Christians  is  a  differ- 
ence of  gift  and  authority  and  function,  but  not  of  grace  or  of  caste:* 
The  second  article,  which  is  one    of  more  marked  ability  and 
thoroughness,  is  by  an  American  divine,  Professor  H.  J.  Van  Dyke, 
senior,  and   deals  with   the   special  subject   of   ordination  to  the 
Christian  ministry.     It  is  a  vigorous  assault  upon  the  Episcopal 
position  that  such  ordination,  to  be  both  valid  and  regtilar,  must  be  at 
the  hands  of  a  diocesan  bishop  in  the  line  of  apostolical  succession. 
At  the  outset  he  contends  for  an  apostolical  succession,  but  of  a 
somewhat  different  character  from  that  which  usually  receives  this 
designation.     Speaking  of  the  passages  in  which  Christ  entrusts  the 
power  of  the  keys,  he  says : 

"  Whatever  interpretation  of  these  passages  we  may  adopt,  short  of  that  whidi 
divests  them  of  aU  mcsimn^,  viYv^vVvtt  vit  xoAkft  live  keys  signify  doctrine  or  diicip- 
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or  both,  they  certainly  recognise  a  government  in  the  Church  in  the  hands  of 
;  men  authorised  to  administer  it ;  they  clearly  mark  the  distinction  between 
er  and  taught,  ruler  and  ruled  ;  and  so  lay  the  foundation  for  a  multitude  of 
precepts  for  the  regulation  of  the  Christian  life  and  the  edifying  of  the  body 
irist.  The  perpetuity  of  such  a  government  necessarily  involves  a  regular 
ssion  of  authorised  Church  officers.    And  this  succession  must  be  in  some 

Apostolic^  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  apostles  were  the  first  of  the 
d  order ;  because,  in  the  exercise  of  their  plenary  authority,  they  oiganised  under 
ew  Testament  form  the  Church  to  which  the  Lord  *'  added  such  as  should  be 
I ;  "  because  the  apostles  appointed  others  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  administer 
acraments,  and  to  bear  rule  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  because  their  com- 
on  to  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  was  accompanied  with  the 
ise,  •*  Lo  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  It  was  not 
ble  for  this  promise  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  experience  of  the  apostles  and  first 
Jiers  of  the  Gospel.  The  gates  of  hell — 1>.,  of  hades  or  death— did  prevail 
ist  them  as  individuab.  But  their  death  did  not  annul  the  promise,  because 
I  not  destroy  the  order  of  men  they  represent,  nor  interrupt  the  exercise  of  the 
al  functions  they  began ;  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  built  through  their 
cy  continues,  and  Christ  is  with  them  in  the  person  of  their  successors 
vays,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  Is  this  High  Churchism  ?  Then  were 
le  Reformers  High  Churchmen.  So  a' so  were  the  early  Puritans,  of  both  the 
bjrterian  and  the  Congregational  stripe.     Even  the  older  Congregationalism  of 

England  insbted  upon  a  regular  succession  ot  ministers  from  the  apostles." 

the  course  of  the  paper  three  questions  are  discussed — What 
nation  is?  What  is  its  proper  mode?  Who  have  a  right  to 
lin  ?  There  are  some  positions  taken  up  that  seem  to  us  open 
[uestion,  but  the  line  of  argument,  on  the  whole,  is  thoroughly 
id  and  scriptural,  and  very  ably  carried  out.  In  speaking  of 
mation  itself  he  emphasises  a  truth  which  has  been  too  much 
;otteii  in  the  rebound  from  the  opus  operatum  of  Romanism  : 

Ail  divine  ordinances  include  in  the  words  and  the  fact  of  their  institution  a 
lise  of  special  divine  blessings  to  those  who  rightly  use  them.  Ordination  is 
I  sacrament  according  to  our  definition  of  the  word.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
Lments  become  *'  effectual  means  of  salvation  by  the  blessing  of  Christ  and  the 
dng  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  them  that  by  faith  receive  them,"  so  we  believe  that 
lation  is  in  the  same  way  an  effectual  means  of  preparing  the  minister  of 
St  for  the  work  to  which  he  is  called.  God  honours  His  own  ordinance ;  in 
reiy  act  of  ordination,  in  answer  to  prayer,  and  with  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
bestows  not  only  the  formal  investiture  of  the  office,  but  the  inward  and 
tual  grace  needful  for  the  performance  of  its  duties.  What  is  there  unreason- 
,  unscriptural,  or  contrary  to  Christian  experience  in  this  belief?  To  denounce 
i  a  superstitution,  to  reject  it  with  a  sneer  at  the  alleged  impossibility  of 
le  grace  coming  to  us  through  the  layiug  on  of  hands  by  sinfnl  men  like  our- 
s,  is  the  very  essence  of  rationalism  in  the  evil  sense  of  the  word.  It  limits 
Almighty  to  methods  which  we  think  we  can  understand  and  explain;  it 
ties  the  sacraments  of  all  divine  efficacy,  and  in  its  logical  conclusions  shuts 
sverything  supernatural  from  the  economy  of  divine  grace.  In  regard  to  what 
anferred  in  ordination,  the  case  of  Timothy  is  not  exceptional,  but  typical. 
I  exhorts  him  not  to  "neglect  the  gift  that  is  in  thee  which  was  given  thee  by 
)hecy  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  "  (i  Timothy  iv.  14\, 
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And  again,  **  that  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  ob  d 
my  hands  "  (i  i  Timothy  i.  6).  What  is  the  X'^"?'*  «'•*'  '»••  which  was  bestowed 
upon  Timothy  in  his  ordination  ?  We  must  believe  that  it  was  something  moit 
and  better  than  the  external  authority  for  entering  upon  his  office,  tomethim  it 
addition  to  and  confirmatory  of  his  prophetic  appointment  to  the  ministry ;  far  It 
was  in  Aim  as  a  personal  possession  and  experience.  Moreover,  it  was  sometluii 
to  be  stirred  up  and  increased  by  use.  He  could  not  stir  up  his  divine  call  aoi 
his  official  authority ;  these  were  fixed  £scts,  incapable  of  increase  or  dimiiHtiQB. 
The  only  thing  to  which  the  apostle*s  words  can  be  applied  without  doing  violeDoe 
to  the  laws  of  language  is  the  special  grace  of  God  for  the  perfonnanceofUi 
official  duties  given  to  him  in  the  act  of  ordination.  Is  it  going  beyond  tbe 
recorded  facts  to  call  this  charism  "  the  grace  of  orders,"  in  the  same  sense  tint 
the  benefits  received  in  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  may  be  call^  "not- 
mental  grace?"  While  we  avoid  the  popish  error  which  links  God's s{MntDtl 
gifts  mechanically  with  the  mere  performance  of  outward  ceremonies^  we  sbodd 
be  equally  careful  to  avoid  the  greater  because  the  more  unbelieving  heresy,  whidi 
makes  the  performance  of  His  appointed  ordinances  a  mere  outward  form,  and 
divorces  them  from  His  efficacious  blessing  upon  those  who  rightly  uie  them. ' 

After  demonstrating  that  the  Episcopal  position  is  without  ^oundatioii 
in  Scripture,  he  mentions  that  it  was  not  held  even  by  the  Anglican 
Church  from  the  beginning : 

"  The  doctrine  that  the  power  to  ordain  belongs  exclusively  and  by  divine  ngiit 
to  diocesan  bishops,  and  its  necessary  corollary  that  non-episcopal  ordinatiao  ii 
null  and  void,  is  new  even  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  not  taught  in  tk 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  English  Reformers  never  asserted  it  in  theory  or  in 
practice.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  writings  of  Crammer,  Parker,  Griodili 
and  Whitgit^,  the  first  four  Protestant  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  If,  as  sqbk 
maintain,  it  was  asserted  by  Bancroft,  the  fifth  primate,  in  his  famous  ;Krmon  it 
St.  Paul's  Cross,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  undertake  to  enforce  it ;  for  in  the 
consecration  of  the  Scottish  bishops  he  insisted  and  persuaded  his  colleagues  tbt 
the  non-episcopal  ordination  they  had  received  as  presbyters  was  lawful  lad 
sufficient. 

"  We  have  the  testimony  of  Burnet  that  in  the  attempt  to  establish  Episcoptcy 
in  Scotland,  *  the  bishops  never  required  the  Presbyterian  ministers  there  to  til« 
episcopal  ordination,  but  only  to  come  and  act  with  them  in  Church  jndicatori€S.'" 

<*  Bishop  Hall,  who  wrote  the  first  formal  treatise  in  defence  of  the  divine  ri^ 
of  Episcopacy,  which  he  dedicated  to  Charles  I.  in  1639,  acknowledges  die 
validity  of  non-episcopal  ordination,  and  declares  that  he  knows  of  more  than  ov 
ordained  without  a  bishop,  who  had  enjoyed  promotions  and  livings  in  ihe 
Church  of  England  '  without  any  exception  against  the  lawfulness  of  tlieir  caDiag'* 
Blunt,  in  his  Annotated  Prayer- Book,  admits  that  up  to  the  days  of  the  ComnNB' 
wealth  non -episcopal  ordination  was  recognised  as  valid  in  the  Church  of  En^ttd. 
lie  gives  a  list  of  those  who  obtained  preferment  without  episcopal  ordination,  aad 
loftily  says  'they  show  the  manner  in  which  the  Church  of  EngUnd  wb 
sagaciously  leavened  with  foreign  Protestantism  by  those  who  insheJtohdMCiilti 
the  same  abject  level. '  * 

"The  first  systematic  attempt  to  enforce  exclusive  episcopal  ordination  vis 
made  by  Laud,  the  sixth  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  zeal  for  the  mitre  aad 
the  Crown,  which  he  legaxded  as  it^e^^arable,  was  like  the  wrath  of  A^tSXks, 
'  the  direful  spring  of  woes  ^tvivmcdX^^t^?    TVa  Vy^\!axA»^  VftM^Kt  *n^  bloody 
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ty  of  that  attempt  were  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  revolutidn  which 
ght  both  the  king  and  his  ecclesiastical  prime  minister  to  the  scaffold.  Biit 
eed  sdwed  by  LAud  did  not  perish  at  his  death.  In  the  violetit  reaction  of  the 
oration  both  his  political  and  his  ecclesiastical  theories  were  dominant,  and 
larty  in  power  made  full  use  of  their  opportunity  to  avenge  their  Own  wrongs 
to  enforce  their  doctrines.  The  solemn  promises  of  Charles  II.  to  iHost 
ydt  whose  aid  he  never  could  have  attained  to  ihe  throne  of  his  fathers  ^ere 
essly  broken.  The  Presbyterians  and  moderate  Episcopalians  ^ere  betrayed 
trampled  on.  By  the  act  of  uniformity  in  1662  episcopal  ordination  was  made 
itial  not  only  to  preferment  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  to  the  performance 
iy  ministerial  function  in  the  land.  And  the  act  was  enforced  With  relentless 
Ity.  '  The  cletgy  made  war  on  schism  with  such  vigour  that  they  had  little 
re  to  make  war  on  vice.'  Such  men  as  Howe  and  Baxter  were  imprisoned 
Teaching  contrary  to  act  of  Parliament.  Two  thousand  of  the  best  ministers 
e  land  were  expelled  from  their  beneBces.  The  effect  of  this  was  not  merely 
OSS  of  their  services  and  the  extinction  for  the  time  of  their  evangelical  spirit 
le  Church,  but  it  was  the  final  overthrow  of  the  party  which  from  the  begin- 
had  tried  to  bring  the  Church  of  England  into  closer  fellowship  with  all  the 
>rmed  Churches,  and  into  more  complete  harmony  with  the  religious  instincts  of 
nation.  '  The  Church  of  England  stood  from  that  moment  isolated  and  alone 
ng  all  the  churches  of  the  Christian  world.'  " 

The  article  on  "John  Todd  of  Virginia,  and  John  Todd  of 
liana,"  reproduces  an  interesting  page  of  the  early  struggles  of 
:sbyterianism  on  the  American  continent;  and  the  one  on  the 
fissionary  problem  in  Japan,'*  is  a  well-informed  discussion  as  to 
:  question  of  the  establishment  of  native  churches  in  such  heathen 
ds  as  Japan,  through  which  the  work  of  evangelisation  may  be 
>re  effectively  carried  on  than  by  foreign  agents.  Prof.  Caven  of 
Tonto  subjects  the  recent  revision  of  the  Bible  to  a  kindly  criticism, 
which  the  various  points  about  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  and 
'  translations  of  them,  are  discussed  in  a  very  temperate  and  im- 
rtial  manner.  His  verdict  on  the  work  as  a  whole  is  decidedly 
ourable.  As  regards  doctrinal  results,  which  be  justly  regards  as 
Car  the  most  important  question  respecting  revision,  he  says  that 
t.the  slightest  change  has  been  made  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
Me.  "  The  revision  is  now  before  the  world,  and  it  is  apparent  to 
that  no  reconstruction  of  theology  becomes  necessary,  and  that 
J  moral  characteristics  of  the  Bible  are  precisely  what  they  were." 
le  only  other  article  our  space  will  permit  us  to  notice  is  a  short 
5  by  Mr.  Bannerman  of  Perth  regarding  a  discovery  which  he 
de  in  the  spring  of  last  year  in  the  old  library  at  Innerpeffray. 
e  authorship  of  the  hundred  and  forty-nine  Collects  which,  under 
title  of  "  Prayers  on  the  Psalms,"  appeared  in  the  edition  of  the 
Salter  and  Book  of  Common  Order,"  published  in  Edinburgh  in 
15,  has  hitherto  been  involved  in  obscurity.  But  in  that  old 
aiy  he  came  upon  an  early  edition  of  Marot  and  Beza's  French 
Iter,  published,  as  usual,  along  with  Calvin's  Liturgy  and 
echism  and  with  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  French  Reformed 
ux:h.  It  contained  also  "  An  Index  to  find  out  the  Psalms 
>raing  to  the  occurrence  of  the  different  dtcumslaAte:&  vci  "^VCvOa 
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the  Church  of  God  or  the  private  believer  may  find  themselves;  in 
ivhich  consisteth  the  true  use  of  the  Psalms ; "  and  had  as  one  part 
of  its  title,  •*  Les  CL  Pseaumes  de  David,  mis  en  rime  Fran^oise  par 
Clement  Marot  et  Theodore  de  Beze.  Avec  la  prose  en  marge, 
comme  elle  est  en  la  Bible,  ef  un  Oraisan  d  la  fin  d*un  Aaatn 
Pscaume  par  M,  Augustin  Marlorat  A.  Paris.  Par  Bierre  Hauldn. 
1567."  On  an  examination  of  these  "Oraisons,"  the  secret  of  the 
Scottish  Collects  at  once  stood  revealed.  They  were  a  translation 
from  the  French  almost  word  for  word,  sentence  for  sentence.  A 
brief  sketch  of  Augustine  Marlorat  is  giveiL  Once,  like  Luther,  an 
Augustinian  monk,  he  became  eventually  one  of  die  most  trusted 
friends  and  fellow-workers  of  Calvin  and  Beza  in  the  Swiss  Reforma- 
tion. In  1560  he  was  called  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  Church  at 
Rouen,  and  when  there  the  wars  of  religion  broke  out  in  France. 
Rouen  was  besieged  by  Roman  Catholic  troops,  and  when  it  was 
captured  he  fell  into  their  hands  and  was  ruthlessly  condemned  to 
death.  It  is  Mr.  Bannerman's  conviction  that  while  Marlorat  is  the 
"  original  and  only  author  "  of  some  of  these  Collects ;  in  the  case  of 
others  there  is  an  adaptation  and  modification  of  older  liturgical 
forms.  The  discovery  reveals  a  new  link  between  the  Refoimcd 
Church  in  France  and  the  Church  of  the  CoVenant  in  Scotland : 

' '  The  Church  of  the  Hugenots  received  them  into  her  ancient  Psalter  tnd 
Service-book  from  a  martyr's  hand.  From  France  and  Switierland  they  paoedto 
Scotland,  and  took  a  like  place  with  us  in  the  days  of  Andrew  Melville  and  Kobert 
Bruce  of  Edinburgh.  These  '  Prayers  on  the  Psalms '  furnish  a  fresh  evidence  of  the 
close  and  cordial  relations  which  subsisted  from  the  first  between  the  Reibnned 
churches  of  the  Continent  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  how  the  best  thoughts 
and  words  of  their  most  honoured  ministers,  whither  in  the  way  of  instractloD  or 
devotion,  were  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  common  heritage  of  Refonned 
Christendom." 

A  Letter  humbly  addressed  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle  on  tJUiu^ 
ject  of  Church  Establishments,     By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Fraser,  M.A., 
Author  of  "  Church  Establishments ;    or,   the  Bible  and  the 
Nation." 

Disestablishment  in  Scotland.     List  of  the  ^^147^**  who  signed  ike 
Address  to  Mr,  Gladstone^  with  Analysis  and  Notes, 
Edinburgh  :  James  Gemmel,  George  IV.  Bridge.     i88d. 

These  pamphlets  are  the  fruits  of  the  recent  wide-spread  discussion 
of  the  vexed  church  question.  The  first  is  a  vigorous  exhibition  and 
defence  of  the  peculiar  views  vented  by  the  author  in  a  recent  work 
reviewed  in  these  pages.  It  is  his  contention  that  the  church  must 
become  a  nation,  and  the  nation  a  church,  ere  the  great  divinely- 
appointed  ends  of  either  can  be  fulfilled  To  bring  about  this 
state  of  matters,  he  thinks  that  the  church's  mission  is  supremely 
national,  and  her  business  supremely  with  kings.  What  a  revolution 
the  theory  would  cause  in  missionary  work  will  be  apparent  fiwn  the 
following  extract : — 

*'  The  Church  of  ScoVland  \iakS  ^  txCvssXotl  ^\».\.\otv  at  Ichang,  a  treaty  port  00  the 
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ing-Tsc-Kiang,  in  China,  with  an  excellent  staff  of  agents  who  appear  too  to  be 
eatly  blessed  in  their  work.  For  all  this  we  cannot  be  too  thankful,  but  the 
lurch  being  Christ's  messenger  supremely  to  the  nations,  and  called  on,  as  such, 
bear  His  name,  and  to  urge  His  claims,  before  nations  and  their  kings,  would 
s  not  be  carrying  out  her  mission  much  more  hopefully,  because  much  more  fully 
d  scripturally,  if  organising  a  suitable  ambassage  to  the  Court  of  Pekin,  and  by 
seeking  and  obtaining  due  audience  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  his  Court,  and 
bles,  she  submitted  to  them  the  Bible,  made  solemn  delivery  to  them  of  Christ's 
spel  for  the  nations,  and  wisely  and  suitably  urged  on  them  its  acceptance,  and 
It  all  the  action  necessary  in  order  to  a  full  national  reception  of  this  gospel 
ght  in  due  course  be  taken  ?  It  was  only  when  Paul,  at  length,  stood  before 
nro,  the  Roman  Emperor,  and  his  court,  and  nobles,  and  declared  before  them 

•  gospel  of  Christ,  that  Paul  reckoned  himself  to  have  reached  the  grand  object 
his  mission,  or  carried  his  ministry  to  its  height.     2  Timothy  iv.  17,    And^ 

nilarly,  should  not  the  Church  reckon  that  she  has  not  yet  fulfilled  her  mission 
China,  or  carried  the  ministry  with  which  she  has  been  entrusted  on  its  behalf 
its  proper  height,  until  she  stands  with  it  before  the  Emperor,  and  his  nobles, 
d  proclaims  and  urges  her  gospel  for  the  nation  there  ?  " 

ith  this  view  he  maintains  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  under  all 
rcumstances  and  conditions  to  establish  and  endow  the  Christian 
[lurch.  Because  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  his  recent  speech  on  the 
urch  question  in  Glasgow,  called  in  question  this  principle,  Mr. 
aser  thinks  that  it  was  his  position  his  Grace  had  in  view,  and  he 
eks  in  this  letter  to  defend  himself.  With  some  of  the  things  said  in 
e  letter  we  have  sympathy,  and  with  a  great  deal  we  have  none. 
The  second  pamphlet,  as  its  title  implies,  gives  an  analysis  of  the 
t  of  names  appended  to  the  address  recently  addressed  to  Mr. 
iadstone,  urging  him  to  carry  out  the  work  of  disestablishment  and 
sendowment  in  Scotland,  as  "an  indispensable  measure  of  liberal 
d  enlightened  statesmanship."  The  weight  of  this  address  is 
nsiderably  diminished  through  its  being  subjected  to  this  analysis, 
took  a  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble,  if  our  memory  serves  us  cor- 
ctly,  to  get  the  signatures,  and  the  light  thrown  on  them  here  recalls 
e  old  fable  of  the  mountain  being  in  great  labour  and  bringing 
rth  a  mouse.     On  examination,  it  is  found  that  900  out  of  the  1475 

•  the  ministers  of  non-self-supporting  congregations,  and  in  the 
ee  Church  140  signing  it  were  colleagues,  7  Professors,  i  Church 
icial,  I  minister-elect,  2  having  no  charge,  4  never  having  held 
arges,  and  i  not  ordained.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  facts 
3Ught  out  in  the  analysis.     One  of  the  notes  runs  as  follows : — 

•  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  body  which  left  their  Cameronian  principles  in  1862 
I  joined  the  Free  Church  in  1878,  and  who,  to  secure  their  property  and  the 
iowments,  most  of  them  receive  from  the  Fergusson  Bequest  Fund,  and  which 
y  manage  by  holding  a  quoad  civilia  Synod  annually,  have  contributed  to  swell 

number  of  Free  Church  signatories.  The  party  who  left  the  principles  of  the 
ginal  Secession  Church  in  1852  and  joined  the  Free  Church  have  almost  entirely 
led  the  address.  The  ministers  who  joined  the  Free  Church  from  the  Congre- 
ionalists,  &c.,  have  nearly  all  signed  it.  All  those  thus  show  their  ignorance 
Pree  Church  principles. 
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The  quoad  civilia  Reformed-Free- Church-Presbyterian  body,  a  number  of  Free 
Church  congregations  and  also  United  Presbyterian  Church  congregatiom,  re- 
ceive aid  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  Fergusaoh  Bequest  Fund.  SeeiD{ 
their  ministers  signed  the  address,  is  it  to  be  uhderttood  that  they  wish  to  be 
relieved  of  this  endowment  ?  " 


The  political  situation  in  this  country  at  present  is  one  that  very  few  thoaghtM 
persons  can  contemplate  with  any  satisfaction.  The  balance  oif  power  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  party,  and  they  seem  detecinined 
to  use  it  so  as  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  get  all  the  conce^ons  whidi  they 
want.  What  will  be  the  policy  of  the  present  administration  in  relation  to  Ire- 
land has  not,  up  to  the  time  at  which  we  write,  been  in  the  slightest  degree  ie- 
vealed,  but,  one  thing  is  apparent,  that  the  Irish  agitators  are  indalcnng  sugdae 
hopes  of  success.  Mr.  Gladstone,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  credited  with  desiflis  to- 
ward Ireland  which  will  go  a  long  way  in  the  direction  of  giving  it  indepenaepoe. 
The  prospect  thus  opened  out,  while  rejoicing  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  natiooaliiti, 
has  filled  the  breasts  of  all  Protestants  in  that  unhappy  country  with  distress  ind 
alarm.  It  is  ominous  that  the  Nationalist  agitation  is  one  behind  which  the  power 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy  and  priesthood  has  placed  itself.  They  evidentljr  see  thit 
in  its  success,  there  will  be  somethimi^  to  their  advantage — that  a  parlummt  in 
Dublin  will  give  them  a  control  in  Irish  afiairs  which  otherwise  would  not  eisily 
be  reached.  That  this  is  a  real  and  not  merely  an  imaginary  danger,  no  one  ic- 
quainted  with  the  spirit  and  history  of  Romanism  will  venture  to  den^.  The  ptit 
history  of  Ireland  itself  bears  witness  to  what  Rome  is  capable  of  domg  when  die 
gains  any  ascendancy.  The  Protestants  in  Ireland  deserve  our  heartiest  sympathy 
in  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  in  the  endeavour  they 
are  putting  forth,  by  deputations  to  this  country  and  England,  to  enlighten  as  as  to 
the  true  condition  of  affairs  in  their  country.  But  over  and  beyond  the  Cut 
that  this  agitation  is  furthered  by  the  minions  of  Rome  to  advance  their  ova 
interests,  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been  conducted  make  it  unworthy  of  any 
respect.  The  remarks  of  the  Christian  Irishman  in  a  recent  issue  are  worthy  of 
earnest  attention.  **  Men  of  deep  religious  convictions,  and  even  of  ordinary  nkonl 
instincts,  have  been  shocked  and  scandalised  by  the  openly  immoral  principlei  oo 
which  the  agitation  has  been  conducted.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  tnat  the  Ifisb 
people  had  not  many  grievances  and  wrongs,  or  that  they  were  not  warcanted  to 
revolt  against  these  wrongs  at  the  very  first  opportunity,  concerting  together  ia  all 
proper  methods  to  have  them  redressed.  No  one  will  ever  find  us  speakiog 
as  if  all  the  blame  was  on  the  one  side.  The  people,  however,  allowed  themsdns 
to  be  led  or  driven  by  men,  who,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  adopted  lov 
moral  standards,  or  perhaps  dispensed  with  moral  standards  altogether.  As  a  tnk 
the  priesthood  have  latterly  given  a  direct  or  indirect  sanction  to  these  scaodal* 
ously  immoral  methods.  The  Papacy  itself  has  been  more  or  less  implicated. 
There  exists,  therefore,  among  the  better  class  of  English  Roman  CatholicSi 
an  extreme  revulsion  against  the  principles,  methods,  and  aims,  of  the  Irish 
nationalist.  It  is  felt  that  not  only  are  the  just  rights  of  property  assailed,  btf 
eternal  principles  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  morality  and  of  ul  religion.**  It  nttist 
be  a  dangerous  thing  for  any  government  to  grant  concessions  to  an  agitation 
conducted  on  such  principles.  It  fosters  the  idea  that  any  class  has  but  to  agitate 
in  a  siniilar  manner  to  get  class  legislation  in  which  its  demands  will  be  coooeded, 
It  is  not  difficult  to  connect  with  such  an  idea  the  recent  riots  which  have  oociifted 
in  London  and  some  other  English  towns.  They  who  were  the  leading  spirits  iB 
these  risings  think  that  there  is  injustice  in  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth-a 
thought  which  has  been  tosleted  b^  V\\e  teaching  of  some  in  high  places— and  thqf 
have  sought  in  this  iourVv  and  \\o\eiv\.  ^vj  \o  cai5\  ^\XKOk>i^xi  va  vt^  and  to  have  it 
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^edfcssed.  How  far  socialistic  principles  may  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
outbreak  it  b  difficult  to  say,  but  that  they  are  spreading  among  various  sections 
fji  the  community  is  undoubted. 

The  evils  of  carrying  party  feeling  to  an  extreme  is  illustrated  by  the  present 
political  outlook.     Many  questions,  such  as  the  Irish  one,  would  be  more  speedily 
and  satisfactorily  settled  were  they  raised  out  of  the  region  of  these  party  politics. 
The  interests  of  the  country  are  too  frequently  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight  of,  in 
the  eager  burning  desire  to  advance  party  interests.    There  is  too  much  truth  ia 
what  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  says  in  the  January  number  of  the  Contemporary 
Reinew  : — **  In  England  now-a-days,  government  ^j' party — not  at  any  time  perhaps 
the  most  perfect  form  of  government — is  passing  into  something  very  different, 
namely,  governments^  P^uty.     A  state  of  things,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  parties 
are  co  longer  for  the  sake  of  promoting  principles,  but  in  which  principles  are  in- 
vented for  the  sake  of  promoting  party ;  a  state  of  things  in  which  legislative  measures 
are  less  and  less  considered  with  reference  to  their  own  nature  and  probable  results 
in  society,  and  more  and  more  with  reference  only  to  their  effect  upon  the  fortunes 
of  some  one  or  other  of  our  political  parties.     Once  sucked  into  that  vortex,  all 
anestions,  however  in  their  own  nature  apart  from  or  above  politics,  are  dragged 
aown  and  swept  round  and  round  like  fraraents  of  a  wreck  in  a  whirlpool,  to 
emerge  at  last  twisted  and  battered  out  of  a!fi  semblance  to  their  original  shape  .  . 
In  fact,  English  life  is  become  so  saturated  and  flavoured  with  politics  of  the  baser 
sort,  that  we  are  being  rapidly  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  pauper  Scotch  lunatic 
whose  insanity  had  taken  the  form  of  the  belief  that  he  was  a  rich  man  feeding 
sumptuoosly  every  day,  but  who  complained  that  though  his  table  was  always 
spread  with  the  nchest  varietv  of  dainties,  yet  somehow  or  other,  everything  he 
partook  of  tasted  of  porridge.''     This  party  feeling,  when  it  is  allowed  to  blind 
and  warp  the  judgment,  becomes  a  source  of  mischief.      In  a  recent  book  on 
•*  Popular  Government,"  written  by  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  there  are  some 
things    said  about  Democracy  that  are  very  seasonable,    and    his  remarks  on 
part^   feeling  are  much   to  the  point.     "Party  feeling  is  probably  far  more  a 
survival    of  the  primitive    combativeness   of  mankind    than   a  consequence  of 
conscious  intellectual  differences    between   man  and    man.       It  is   essentially 
the  same  sentiment  which  in  certain  states  of  society  leads  to  civil,  intertribal, 
or   international    war ;    and    it    is    as  universal  as  humanity.       It    is  better 
stndiod  in  its  more  irrational  manifestations  than  in  those  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed.    It  is  said  that  Australian  savages  will  travel  half  over  the  Australian  con- 
tinent to  take  in  a  fight  the  side  of  combatants  who  wear  the  same  Totem  as  them- 
selves.    Two  Irish  ractions  who  broke  one  another's  heads  over  the  whole  island 
are  said  to  have  originated  in  a  quarrel  about  the  colour  of  a  cow.     In  Southern 
India,   a  series  of  dangerous  riots  are  constantly  arising  through  the  rivalry  of 
parties  who  know  no  more  of  one  another  than  that  some  of  them  belong  to  the 
party  of  the  right  Hand,  and  others  to  that  of  the  left  hand.     Once  a  year,  large 
Unmbers  of  English  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have  no  serious  reason  for  prefer- 
rine  one  University  to  the  other,  wear  dark  or  light  blue  colours  to  signify  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  in  a  cricket-match  or  boat-race. 
Pkrly  differences,  properly  so  called,  are  supposed  to  indicate  intellectual  or  moral, 
or  historical  preferences  ;  but  these  go  a  veiy  little  way  down  into  the  population, 
and  by  the  bulk  of  partisans  they  are  hardly  understood,  and  soon  forgotten. 
*'  Guelf  "  and  **  Ghibelline  "  had  once  a  meaning,  but  men  were  under  perpetual 
banishment  from  their  native  land  for  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  these  parties, 
lonjK  after  nobody  knew  in  what  the  di^erence  consisted.     Some  men  are  Tories 
or  'y^higs  by  conviction  ;  but  thousands  upon  thousands  of  electors  vote  simply  for 
yi^ow,  blue,  or  purple,  caught  at  most  by  the  appeals  of  some  popular  orator." 

Along  with  this  extreme  party  feeling,  there  is  a  mischievous  idea  of  the  duty  of 
statesmen.  Their  great  duty  is  regarded  as  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  people 
iRrhateyer  it  is,  and  their  duty  to  educate  and  guide  the  people  so  that  they  may 
will  what  will  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  good  government,  is  ignored.  In  a 
private  letter  the  late  Bishop  Fraser  of  Manchester  wrote  to  a  friend  shortly 
before  his  lamented  death,  these  words  occur :  "It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
result  these  incoherent  cries,  which  are  rending  the  air,  and  about  which  it  is 
difficult  to  discern  from  which  side  they  come — for  it*s  aU  a  BabtV — ^>n\\\.  MVCvcEkAX^^ 
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end.    All  that  I  seem  to  see  is  that  our  leaders  on  both  sides  seem  to  cease  %^^ 
lead,  and  content  themselves  with  saying  to  the  people,  'You  show  us  the  waj  f^ 
wish  us  to  go,  and  we  will  take  it.'    What  woald  Plato  have  said  of  the  cuno^ 
ofsuch,  a 'Republic!'" 

A  Bill  drawn  up  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Finlay,  M.P.,  declaring  the  constitution  of  (&e 
Church  of  Scotland,  has  given  rise  to  wide,  keen,  and  prolonged  discussion.  Tht 
design  of  the  Bill  is,  "  remove  obstacles  to  the  reunion  of  Presbyterians  of  Scot* 
land,"  and  it  does  this  by  guaranteeing  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  so  far  as  legil 
enactment  can,  spiritual  independence.  It  is  characterised  by  great  simplia^, 
and  seeks  the  end  it  has  in  view  in  the  most  direct  manner.  If  such  an  Act  were 
to  Bnd  a  place  in  the  statute-book,  it  would  make  the  Church  of  Scotland  free 
from  any  Erastian  element ;  but  as  the  appeal  of  the  Secession  Fathers  was  not 
simply  to  the  hrst  free  Assembly,  but  also  to  the  first  faithful  reforming  Assembly, 
this  cnange  in  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  civil  powtr  would  not  open  up  tbe 
way  for  our  return,  consistent  with  faithfiilness.  Indeed,  the  Erastianism  oif  tbe 
Established  Church — with  which  legal  enactments  can  only  deal — was  not  the  prin* 
cipal  ground  of  the  Secession,  as  it  was  of  the  Disruption,  but  the  tyranny,  cat- 
ruption  and  error  within  the  Established  Church  itself.  And  the  state  of  matta 
within  the  Establishment  to-day  with  regard  to  doctrine  taught  and  pnctioei 
tolerated  is  not  a  whit  better  than  it  was  in  the  middle  of  last  century.  We 
would,  however,  rejoice  to  see  her  freed  from  every  remnant  of  Erastianism,  tbtt 
she  may  be  placed  in  a  better  position  for  dealing  faithfully  with  her  missioB 
«is  a  Christian  Church.  The  reception  which  the  bill  has  received  does  not 
warrant  any  sanguine  hopes  of  its  speedily  passing  into  law.  Its  reception  evenfaf 
the  Established  Church  itself  has  been  rather  cold,  and  hints  have  been  throvs 
out  that  such  legislation  is  not  regarded  as  needful  to  give  it  all  the  spiritual  inl)^ 

{)cndence  which  is  desired.  Conferences  have  been  held  for  its  discussion,  bo(k 
)y  those  representing  the  liberal  and  conservative  parties  in  the  Free  Charcb,  and 
while  the  latter  have  expressed  their  cordial  approval  of  the  object  of  the  BHI,  is 
"  affording  a  sufficient  basis  for  cordial  conference  with  a  view  to  re-union  among 
all  who  hold  by  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  ; "  tbe  fonner 
have  anew  declared  their  resolution  to  rest  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  tbe 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  present  National  Church.  Acoofia:* 
ence  has  also  been  held  by  the  office-bearers  and  members  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  at  which  a  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  in  which  the  volnntaiy 
principle  is  strongly  asserted,  and  any  settlement  of  the  church  question  on  taj 
other  basis  than  this,  declared  to  be  unjust  and  unsatisfactory.  We  may  regret 
this  position  which  they  have  taken  up,  but  it  is  logical,  llie  same,  however, 
cannot  be  said  of  the  position  assumed  by  the  liberal  party  in  the  Free  Cburdi. 
It  involves  a  distinct  departure  from  the  ground  taken  up  at  the  Disruptioa  on 
which  they  still  profess  to  stand.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  had  the  leaden 
of  the  Disruption  had  such  a  Bill  offered  to  them,  they  would  gladly  have  accepted 
it  as  giving  all  for  which  they  struggled.  The  discussion  of  the  whole  question  i> 
these  con^rences  and  also  in  the  public  press  may  do  good  in  familiarisios  tbe 
minds  of  the  people,  with  the  idea  of  a  reconstructed  Presbyterian  ChnnA  ki  i 
Scotland.  The  ideal  is  a  noble  one,  and  one  handed  down  to  us  from  our  fatbeOi 
and  the  realization  of  it  on  the  basis  they  laid  down,  would  be  worth  much  sacrifice 
and  trouble. 

The  death  of  Principal  TuUoch  of  St.  Andrews  removes  a  familiar  figure  ftoa 
the  arena  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  affairs.  A  prominent  place  was  occupied  by 
him  in  the  present  discussion  of  the  church  question,  and  the  speech  delivered  bf 
him  on  it  in  last  Assembly  was  among  the  best  that  has  been  heard.  T^^ 
worry  brought  to  him  through  this  controversy,  working  upon  a  disease  wbidi 
had  already  laid  hold  upon  him,  may  have  hastened  the  end.  It  was  by  the  force 
of  his  own  character  and  distinguished  ability,  that  he  rose  to  the  high  posittoa 
which  for  many  years  he  has  occupied.  He  was  one  of  those  self-made  meOi  to 
use  a  common  phrase,  which  have  adorned  the  history  of  our  country.  He 
belonged  essentially  to  the  Broad-church  party,  though  never  losing  his  hoUi » 
some  have  done,  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  His  reputation  is  s 
theologian  will  be  overshadowed  by  that  surrounding  his  name  in  the  6eU  ^ 
literature.     By  the  fascinating  charm  of  his  style  he  adorned  everything  that  be 
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iched,  and  they  who  knew  him  most  intimately  bear  witness  tftat  the  charm  of 
i  character  and  manner  equalled  that  of  his  style. 

The  opponents  of  Sabbath  observance  are  again  in  the  present  Parliament  to 
ike  an  effort  for  the  opening  of  museums  on  that  day.  Lord  Tharlow  is  to  move 
the  House  of  Lords  a  motion  to  this  effect,  on  the  19th  of  this  month — and  the 
ike  of  Argyle  has  been  asked  to  oppose  him.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  His  Grace 
U  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  use  that  eloquence  and  dialectic  skill  for  which 
is  so  dbtinguished,  in  the  endeavour  to  preserve  our  Day  of  Best. 


(SaltBiaBtual    Inttiliqtnct. 

PRESBYTERY  MEETING. 

Edinburgh  Presbytery. — This  Presbytery  met  at  Carluke  on  i6th  February 
-Rev.  J.  Sturrock,  Moderator.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  clerk  of  the  Glasgow 
resbytery  stating  that,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  that  court,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Ritchie, 
robationer,  had  signified  his  preference  for  the  call  from  the  congregation  at 
*aisley,  and  that  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  awaited  the  further  action  of  the  other 
^byteries  interested.  Thereafter  there  was  laid  on  the  table  an  extract  minute 
fa  meeting  of  the  Kirkcaldy  Congregation,  withdrawing  their  call  to  Mr.  Ritchie, 
1  consideration  of  the  preference  he  had  stated.  The  Presbytery  agreed  to  sanction 
rbat  the  congregation  had  done,  and  directed  that  intimation  of  this  be  forthwith 
ent  to  the  clerk  of  the  Glasgow  Presbytery. 

Glasgow  Presbytery. — On  the  26th  January,  a  meeting  of  this  Presbytery 
00k  place — Rev.  A.  Miller,  Moderator.  Mr.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  preacher  of  the 
*ospe1,  being  present,  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  statement  to  make  in  regard 
3  the  tbree  calls  addressed  to  him  from  Kirkcaldy,  Dromore,  (Ireland)  and  from 
'aisley.  Mr.  Ritchie  stated  substantially  that  he  felt  disposed  to  leave  himself 
itirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  unless  he 
Juld  express  his  views  more  fully,  and  indicate  a  preference,  the  Presbytery  had 
0  other  course  open  to  them  than  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Synod,  whereas,  were 
6  to  express  a  preference,  the  other  parties  might  see  their  way  to  withdraw  their 
^Is.  Upon  hearing  this,  Mr.  Ritchie  stated  his  difficulties  to  some  extent,  but 
^pressed  his  preference  for  Paisley.  The  clerk  was  thereupon  instructed  to  write 
'  the  clerks  of  the  Edinburgh  and  of  the  Ayr  Presbyteries  informing  them  what 
^  taken  place  and  requesting  a  reply. 

MISSIONARY  MEETING. 

Coupar-Angus. — A  meeting  convened  by  request  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
ommittee  was  held  in  the  Church  at  Coupar-Angus  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  10th  February.  The  attendance,  both  of  the  members  of  the 
MEigregation  and  of  the  general  public,  was  most  encouraging.  The  Rev. 
^orge  Anderson  occupied  the  chair,  and  after  the  opening  devotional  exercises, 
^vered  an  admirable  missionary  address.  Thereafter  the  Rev.  William  B. 
^rdiner  narrated  the  history  of  our  Mission  Work  in  India,  and  he  was  fol- 
•Wed  bv  the  Rev.  Robert  Morton,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  M.A.,  who 
^WerfuUy  advocated  the  claims  of  missionary  labour  on  the  sympathy,  liberality, 
*<i  prayers  of  the  Lord's  people.  Two  of  the  elders — Messrs  Thomas  M'Connel 
^d  Alex.  Carr — spoke  at  the  close  and  conveved  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the 
peakers.  The  Chairman  was  also  warmly  thanked  for  presiding.  After  prayer 
f  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  meeting  was  closed  with  praise  and  the  benediction. 

SOCIAL  MEETINGS. 

Carnoustie. — The  annual  social  meeting  of  the  Carnoustie  Original  Secession 
oi^Tcgation  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  nth  February — the 
•^T.  James  Patrick,  presiding.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  the  con- 
jugation and  friends.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart, 
t*  "  Christian  Joy ; "  by  the  Rev.  A.  Stirling,  on  "  Mow  a  cong][eg;aX\otkxik'ac«)  VvtV 
^  encourage  their  minister  ;  "  and  by  the  Rev.  Peter  M.*Yicai,  on  **I>2JA^  t 
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ing  the  Scriptures."  After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  had  been  proposed  b^  Messrs. 
Cairncross,  Gray,  and  J.  J.  Anderson,  an  enjoyable  meeting  was  closed  with  praise 
and  the  benediction. 

Darvel. — The  annual  social  meeting  of  the  bible  class  in  connection  with  the 
Original  Secession  congregation  was  held  in  the  Institute  Class-room  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  the  14th  inst.,  and  was  well  attended.     The  Rev.  W.  W. 
Spiers^resided.     The  meeting  was  opened  by  singing  the  looth  Psalm,  and  after  a 
blessing  had  been  asked,  ample  justice  was  done  to  a  well-spread  table.    On  (he 
covers  being  removed,  the  Chairman  entered  upon  a  very  lengthy  progiamme  by 
making  a  few  humorous  and  very  appropriate  remarks  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
Addresses  were  also  delivered  during;  tne  evening  by  Messrs  John  Mair  and 
Daniel  Wilson,  elders.     But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  evening's  proceedings 
was  the  presentation  of  a  handsome  writing  desk  and  inkstand  to  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Spiers,  in  token  of  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  bible  class 
as  their  pastor  and  teacher.     Mr.  Robert  Muir  made  the  presentation  in  a  few  neat 
and  well-chosen  remarks.     Mr.  Spiers  suitably  replied.     The  proceedings  were 
much  enlivened  with  an  abundant  supply  of  music.     Several  readings  were  also 
given,  which  were  much  appreciated.     After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  what  was 
(e\t  to  be  a  pleasant  and  happy  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  with  praise  and 
the  benediction. 

Glasgow.  —The  annual  social  meeting  in  connection  with  Mains  Street  sabbath 
school  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  1 2th  February,  in  the  Church  Hall.  The  Rev. 
Prof.  Aitken  occupied  the  chair ;  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  childreo, 
their  parents,  and  friends  and  others  interested  in  the  schooL  After  tea,  aw)  a 
suitable  address  to  the  children  by  the  Chairman,  an  interesting  programme  vis 
gone  through,  consisting  of  songs,  duets  and  recitations,  wholly  contributed  by 
the  members  of  the  sabbath  school.  '  Instructive  addreses  were  also  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Gardiner  of  Pollokshaws  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Wood,  Glas^w. 

After  a  series  of  views  by  the  magic  lantern,  and  the  distribution  of  prizes,  the 
meeting,  which  was  most  enjoyable  throughout,  was  brought  to  a  dose  with  the 
benediction. 

Perth. — ^The  annual  social  meeting  of  the  congregation  and  sabbath  school 
was  held  in  the  Church  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  i6th  February.  The  Rev.  R. 
Morton  occupied  the  chair.  After  tea,  interesting  reports  of  various  branches  o( 
congregational  work  were  presented  by  Mr.  William  Anderson,  Superintendent  of 
the  Sabbath  School,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  Secretary  to  the  Literary  and  Jaa- 
perance  Associations.  Thereafter  suitable  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Sutherland  and  D.  G.  Manuel,  Perth,  the  Rev.  A.  Millar,  Kirkintilloch,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  M*Kay,  Glasgow.  A  number  of  prizes  were  during  the  evening  dis- 
tributed among  the  sabbath  school  children.  The  proceedings  were  modi 
enlivened  by  several  pieces  of  music  rendered  by  a  class  under  the  leadership  of 
JAr,  A.  Keltie.  After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a  dose 
with  praise  and  the  benediction. 

Pollokshaws  Sabbath  School.— The  annual  social  meeting  of  the  Pollok- 
shaws sabbath  school  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  24th  December  last 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  children  and  friends.  Tea  having  been  partakeo 
of,  the  Chairman  (Rev.  W.  B.  Gardiner)  reviewed  the  work  of  the  year  1885,  and 
thought  that  they  had  good  cause  to  thank  God  and  take  cpuragel  They  had 
commenced  the  vear  with  36  teachers  and  closed  it  with  3$.  Tlie  avepi^e  attend- 
ance of  scholars  nad  been  about  230 — 3300  copies  of  Good  News  had  been  distribated 
— the  library  had  been  considerably  enlargea — and  the  amount  of  money  raised  in 
the  school  had  been  about  ^1$.  The  Cniairman  afterwards  delivered  a  diortad- 
''•-ess  from  the  words  "  Keep  thyself  pure."  Appropriate  addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Millar,  Kirkintilloch ;  Rev.  \,  P.  Struthers,  M.A-i  Green- 
ock, and  Councillor  Hall,  Pollokshaws.  During  the  evening  a  few  of  the  schobn 
sung  several  pieces  of  music,  while  readings  were  given  by  two  of  the  pupib.  At 
the  close,  about  180  Bibles  and  Testaments  were  presented  to  the  scbolan  <$  j 
prizes  for  regular  attendance,  good  conduct,  and  general  proficiency.  Three  spedal 
gifts  were  bestowed  on  William  Hill,  assistant  librarian,  and  John  Kyle  vA 
Daniel  M'Lean,  assistant  secretaries,  for  their  services  throughout  the  year.  Tbe 
customary  votes  of  thanks  having  been  given  to  the  Speakers,  Committee,  tf^ 
Chainnan,  the  happy  meelin^'Nas  do^^ii\\.\\^taiM  and  the  beoediction. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  CALVIN. 

VII. 

FROM  THE   DEATH   OF   SERVETUS   TO   THE   DEATH   OF   CALVIN. 

**  How  dark,  how  desolate, 
Would  many  a  moment  be, 
Could  we  not  spring  on  hope's  bright  wing, 
O  God  to  heaven  and  Thee  ! 
And  sometimes  streaks  of  light 
And  sunny  beams  we  see  ; 
They  shine  so  bright  through  sorrow's  night 
They  needs  must  come  from  Thee." 

Were  we  to  accept  as  true  the  portrait  some  writers  have  drawn  of 
Calvin,  we  would  conclude  he  had  little  warmth  of  Christian  love 
and  fervour  in  his  nature.  But,  we  are  persuaded,  a  discriminating 
perusal  of  his  history  will  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  Candour 
requires  the  acknowledgment  that  he  had  a  soul  of  great  magnanimity. 
His  unselfishness  in,  and  devotion  to,  the  cause  of  Christ  throughout 
Europe,  were  so  strong  that  they  prompted  him  to  a  life  of  ceaseless 
toil  on  its  behalf,  until  his  body,  never  very  vigorous,  found  a  resting 
place  in  an  early  grave.  His  severest  critics  acquit  him  of  being 
greedy  of  gain.  Viret  tells  us,  he  was  accustomed  to  feel  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others  as  if  they  were  his  own.  To  the  refugees  from 
other  lands  who  sought  shelter  from  persecution,  he  ever  extended  a 
cordial  welcome.  To  sufferers  in  France  and  elsewhere,  he  minis- 
tered comfort  and  encouragement  by  letters  or  personal  visits,  while 
he  yearned  for  the  union  of  all  Protestant  Churches  in  Europe. 

His  first  effort  in  the  direction  of  union  was  to  bring  the  Churches 
of  Zurich  and  Geneva  together.  This  was  a  few  years  before  the 
death  of  Servetus.  The  principal  thing,  which  kept  the  Churches 
apart  and  excited  the  liveliest  discussion,  was  a  misunderstanding 
regarding  the  sacrament  of  the   Lord's  Supper,  which  calm  and 
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brotherly  conference  might  have  completely  removed.     Luther  con- 
tended for  a  bodily  presence  of  Christ  with  and  under  the  sacramental 
elements — a  doctrine  commonly  known  as  consubstantiation.    Zwingle 
regarded  the  ordinance  as  a  memorial  of  Christ,  and,  in  his  desire  to 
make  the  distinction  between  the  Swiss  and  German  Churches  sharp 
and  clear,  spoke  of  it  as  an  **  empty  sign,"  evidently  meaning  by 
that,  void  of  the  real  bodily  presence  of  Christ     The  Zwinglian 
theory  came  to  be  viewed  in  consequence  as  a  cold  presentation  of 
the  sacrament,  excluding  the  presence  of  Christ,  in  which  Christians 
derive  no  benefit,  and  which  is  simply  a  memorial  service.     Certainly 
Zwingle  never  made  his  meaning  so  clear  as  Calvin,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  he  went  this  length.     We  incline  to  believe  with  Dr.  Wylie  that 
"Zwingle's  teaching  regarding  the  Lord's  Supper  logically  covers 
all  that  Calvin  held."     Calvin  was  understood  to  take  a  middle  course 
between  the  Swiss  and  German  Churches.     He  maintained  that  the 
sacrament  is  a  seal  of  the  benefits  of  redemption  to  faith  as  well  as  a 
memorial  of  Christ ;  that  there  is  an  appropriation  of  spiritual  things 
as  well  as  a  commemoration  of  Christ  in  the  ordinance ;  and,  while 
he  could  not  accept  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  a  bodily  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament,  he  advocated  a  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
ordinance.     The  credit  of  originating  negotiations  for  the  union  of 
the  Zurich  and  Genevan  Churches,  Dyer  ascribes  to  Farel.     Be  that 
as  it  may,  Calvin  drew  up  the  articles  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
projected  union,  and  took  the  lead  in  all  subsequent  negotiations. 
In  due  course  a  conference  of  the  ministers  was  held  in  the  presence 
of  the  Civic  Council,  which  lasted  several  days,  and  ended  in  a  cordial 
union  to  the  joy  of  both  Churches.      The   Consensus   containing 
articles  of  agreement,  Calvin  sent  to  Bullinger  on  the  ist  of  the  fol- 
lowing August,  and  received  it  back  on  the  30th,  Calvin  having 
signed  it  on  behalf  of  the  Church  in  Geneva  and  Bullinger  on  behalf 
of  the  Church  in  Zurich.     Bucer,  who  repaired  to  England  about 
this  time,  agreed  to  the  doctrinal  position  of  Calvin  on  this  question. 
And  Melancthon  acknowledged  that  the  Zurich  Consensus  shed  a 
"  clearer  light "  on  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  and  had  brought 
him  still  nearer  to  the  Genevan  Reformer. 

The  same  Catholic  spirit  which  animated  Calvin  in  these  n^oti- 
ations,  he  breathed  toward  the  Church  in  England.  When  Henry 
VIII.  died  in  1547,  his  son  Edward  VL  mounted  the  throne.  During 
his  brief  but  prosperous  reign  Archbishop  Cranmer  had  in  contempla- 
tion a  union  of  "all  the  Reformers  and  Reformed  Churches  on  the 
Continent."  He  wrote  to  Calvin,  and  received  from  him  a  reply 
cordially  reciprocating  his  plan,  and  expressed  himself  as  ready  *'to 
cross  ten  seas  for  the  union  of  the  Churches."  But  the  death  of 
Edward,  and  the  ascension  of  Queen  Mary  of  infamous  memory, 
abruptly  terminated  the  plan  and  career  of  Cranmer.  It  was  Calvin's 
hope,  too,  after  the  death  of  Luther,  that  the  German  Church  might 
become  one  with  the  Churches  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  England 
This  desirable  result  might  have  been  attained  but  for  the 
intemperate  zeal  of  Westphal,  who  clung  to  the  belief  of  a  bodily  pre* 
sence  in  the  sacramervl  a\mo^\.  mox^  x^waciously  than  Luther.    Our 
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jrmer  had  a  keen  and  bitter  controversy  with  this  German 
cher.  Things  were  said  on  both  sides  which  we  daresay  in 
ler  moments  they  would  regret.  Calvin  at  length  abandoned 
controversy,  and  renounced  all  hope  of  further  union- 
bout  the  year  1554,  there  arrived  in  Geneva  the  great  Scottish 
jrmer,  John  Knox.  Calvin  welcomed  him,  we  may  be  sure,  with 
t  cordiality.  Between  the  two  an  affectionate  intimacy  sprang 
which  continued  throughout  the  remaining  ten  years  of  the 
evan  Reformer's  life.  Up  to  1559,  Knox  was  more  or  less  about 
eva.  At  that  date  he  finally  returned  to  Scotland.  It  is  inter- 
ig  to  remember  that  for  two  years  he  ministered  to  an  English 
negation  in  Geneva  in  response  to  their  own  call  These  were 
of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  spent  in  the  bosom  of  his 
ly,  and  in  the  congenial  society  of  Calvin  and  the  other  pastors 
le  city. 

r.  M*Crie,  the  biographer  of  Knox,  says:  "So  much  was  he 
>ed  with  the  purity  of  religion  established  in  that  city,  that  he 
nly  recommended  it  to  his  religious  acquaintances  in  England, 
le  best  Christian  asylum  to  which  they  could  flee."  Knox's  own 
is,  writing  to  a  friend  on  the  subject,  were :  "  In  my  heart,  I 
d  have  wished,  yea,  and  cannot  cease  to  wish,  that  it  might 
se  God  to  guide  and  conduct  yourself  to  this  place,  where,  I 
ler  fear  nor  shame  to  say,  is  the  most  perfect  school  of  Christ 
ever  was  in  the  earth  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  In  other 
es  I  confess  Christ  to  be  truly  preached ;  but  manners  and 
ion  to  be  so  sincerely  reformed,  I  have  not  yet  seen  in  any  other 
2  beside." 

ean while,  Calvin  was  busy  at  the  work  of  commenting  on  the 
)us  books  of  Scripture,  which  he  dedicated  to  crowned  heads  in 
)pe,  to  friends  of  his  youth,  and  to  refugees  of  the  Gospel. 
»e  Commentaries  in  value  excelled  all  his  other  writings.  In 
tion  to  this  labour,  he  maintained  a  most  extensive  correspon- 
:e  with  Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  England,  Scotland, 
other  parts,  while  the  city  was  thronged  from  time  to  time  with 
igers  from  these  countries,  and  even  from  Spain,  Hungary,  and 
nd,  to  consult  with  him  about  the  Reformation.  That  he  was 
to  meet  all  these  demands  upon  his  time,  strength,  and  re- 
ces,  shows  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  great  mental  power,  and 
•ly  versed  in  the  things  of  God  in  their  bearings  upon  the  in- 
lual  lives  of  men,  and  upon  the  well-being  of  States  in  their 
orate  capacity. 

it  our  Reformer  was  not  permitted  to  prosecute  his  work 
olested.  During  the  trial  of  Servetus  the  Libertines  made  a 
ig  attempt  to  have  the  spiritual  authority  wrested  from  the 
iistory.  Berthelier,  one  of  that  party,  had  been  suspended  for  a 
and  a  half.  Deeming  the  present  time — when  the  influence  of 
in  was  waning  in  the  Council — opportune,  he  petitioned  that 
rt  to  annul  the  sentence  of  the  Spiritual  Court  and  so  restore 
to  communion  with  the  Church.  Our  Reformer  endeavoured  to 
them  from  such  an  act,  and  warned  them  oi  xYve  eox^^^o^^Ttfa^  J[ 
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on  the  very  confines  of  the  unseen  world.  The  bread  that  perisheth 
he  had  ceased  to  eat,  but  his  soul  fed  upon  the  bread  of  life.  His 
voice,  now  almost  inaudible,  would  scarcely  permit  him  to  hold  any 
converse  with  earth ;  but  his  bright  eye,  turned  heaven-ward,  testified 
to  his  faith  and  hope  in  God.  Refreshing  his  spirit  by  communion 
with  God  in  Christ,  he  is  like  one  waiting  on  the  borderland  of 
heaven.  An  unseen  hand  has  but  to  draw  the  veil  aside,  and  bis 
spirit  shall  pass  into  the  immediate  presence  of  Christ,  redeemed 
ones,  and  angels  of  God.  Near  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
signs  of  death  were  fast  approaching.  Beza  had  not  long  quitted 
him ;  but  though  he  was  immediately  sent  for,  he  came  too  late. 
The  spirit  of  John  Calvin,  while  uttering  that  passage,  "  The  suffer- 
ings of  this  present  world  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us,"  without  being  able  to  finish  it, 
passed  away  to  the  rest  which  remains  for  the  people  of  God.  ^^^len 
Beza  entered,  Calvin  was  dead.  The  conflict  with  suffering  was  over. 
The  Reformer  had  passed  away  apparently  without  a  struggle,  for  he 
bore  the  appearance  of  having  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep.  On  that 
night  and  the  following  day,  Geneva  seemed  plunged  into  univeisal 
mourning.  The  number  of  persons  who  sought  admission  to  see  the 
Reformer's  remains  would  have  kept  the  door  open  night  and  day. 
Many  obtained  access,  though  it  was  impossible  to  grant  the  oppor- 
tunity to  all.  On  the  following  day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  the  body 
was  wrapped  in  a  shroud,  put  into  a  wooden  coffin,  and  interred  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  followed  by  the  Senate,  ministers  of  the 
city,  Professors  in  the  College,  and  a  large  body  of  citizens. 

No  stone  marks  the  grave  of  John  Calvin.  This  was  the  custom  of 
the  times  respecting  the  greatest  men,  and  to  that  custom  Calvin 
wished  conformity  in  his  own  case.  But  a  greater  monument  to 
Calvin  lives  in  his  works,  and  in  the  cause  of  God,  which  he  did  so 
much  to  build  up  and  maintain.  In  the  death  of  Calvin,  says  Beza, 
"  the  State  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  one  of  its  wisest  citizens,  the 
Church  its  pastor,  the  academy  its  teacher,  whilst  private  persons  fidt 
as  if  deprived  of  a  common  parent  and  friend."  No  one  was  better 
qualified  to  speak  on  Calvin's  character  and  abler  to  estimate  its 
value  accurately  than  Beza,  who  had  very  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him  for  sixteen  years,  and  particularly  for  the  last  six  years  of  his 
life.  He  has  lefl  on  record  a  noble  testimony  to  Calvin's  greatness 
and  worth. 

But  Beza  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  passed  a  great  eulogium  00 
Calvin.  His  enemies  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  most  subtle,  tiie  mos^ 
untiring,  and  perhaps  the  ablest  enemy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
A  friendly  writer  says  :  "  However  much  misunderstood  and  viliW 
in  more  modern  times,  his  lofty  qualities  and  attainments  aiewdl 
known  to  all  who  have  studied  his  character,  services,  or  age.  His 
penetrating  intellect,  classical  attainments,  vast  learning,  stem  religions 
principles,  with  indefatigable  labours  for  the  truth  and  cause  of  G^d^ 
his  humility  and  disinterestedness — ^his  generosity — his  amiability-' 
his  services  to  his  country — his  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad 
among  the  highest  and  most  competent  judges,  philosophers,  schdafli 
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Oospel  in  other  parts.  Again  and  again  might  be  seen  issuing  from 
its  gates  bearers  of  the  glad  tidings.  Many  of  these  selected  France 
as  the  field  of  their  operations.  So  numerous  were  those  recruits  for 
this  Christian  work  that,  we  are  told,  it  seemed  for  once  as  if  it 
-were  no  longer  true  that  the  labourers  were  few.  The  time  was  one 
of  great  joy  to  Calvin  although  it  increased  his  own  toil  But  it  was 
a  labour  in  which  he  delighted.  One  way  in  which  those  missionary 
bands  who  went  forth  from  Geneva  increased  the  work  of  Calvin 
was  in  the  labour  their  efforts  entailed  upon  him  to  organise  such 
churches  as  they  succeeded  in  planting,  for  all  looked  to  Geneva  for 
their  principles  and  constitution.  And,  amid  all  the  trials  which 
those  witnesses  for  Christ  endured,  Calvin's  counsel  was  not  persecu- 
tion in  return,  but  meekness  and  forbearance. 

Towards  the  close  of  1558,  Viret,  who  had  fallen  out  with  the 
Bernese  Council  over  a  question  of  discipline,  was  dismissed  from 
his  office  and  work  at  Lausanne.  Beza  who  taught  there  as  a 
Professor,  along  with  others,  sympathized  with  Viret,  and  requested 
•dismissal  These  two  friends  of  Calvin  returned  to  Geneva  where 
they  were  received  with  open  arms  by  the  Reformer.  Viret  was 
installed  in  his  old  position  as  a  pastor  in  the  city,  at  which  he 
laboured  for  two  years,  when  he  was  called  to  itinerate  in  France  as 
an  evangelist.  Beza  became  connected  with  educational  as  well  as 
ministerial  work  in  the  city.  As  early  as  1552,  Calvin  obtained 
possession  of  a  piece  of  land  on  which  to  build  an  educational 
institution,  a  project  on  which  he  had  earnestly  set  his  heart.  For 
^ome  six  years  the  sod  remained  unturned.  Calvin  then  set  on  foot 
a  public  subscription,  with  the  result  that  the  building  was  reared  and 
opened  on  the  5th  June,  1559.  Of  this  educational  institution  Beza 
was  appointed  rector.  The  masterships  were  five  in  number — "  one 
of  Hebrew,  one  of  Greek,  one  of  Philosophy,  two  of  Theology.  A 
year  after  the  death  of  the  Reformer,  there  was  added  a  lectureship 
in  Law."  This  institution  was  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  Calvin 
conferred  on  Geneva.  It  increased  the  reputation  of  the  Republic 
for  learning ;  and,  long  after  the  Reformer's  death,  it  continued  to 
send  forth  distinguished  scholars. 

Another  reform  introduced  by  Calvin  of  immense  advantage  to  the 
Reformation  in  Geneva,  was  the  introduction  of  vocal  praise  into  the 
worship  of  God.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  this  did  not  exist 
when  Calvin  went  to  Geneva.  Nor  was  it  in  any  of  the  Churches  of 
Switzerland  till  afterwards.  When  the  music  of  Rome  had  been 
suppressed  nothing  was  put  in  its  place.  The  preaching  was  simply 
prefaced  with  prayer,  and  closed  with  prayer.  Professor  Mitchell  of 
St.  Andrews,  in  an  excellent  article  published  in  the  Catholic  Presby- 
terian for  March,  1879,  vindicates  Calvin  from  the  charge  made  in 
one  quarter,  of  being  **  utterly  destitute  of  musical  sensibility." 
"  Strange  indeed,"  says  Professor  Mitchell,  "  that  one  of  this  char- 
acter should  have  felt  himself  called  to  lead  the  way  in  a  movement 
which  speedily  extended  its  electric  influence  not  only  to  his  native 
France,  but  to  every  country  where  the  Reformed  Church  had  gained 
a  foothold ;  that  he  should  have  ventured  to  put  fotth.Vv\s  07iTi^Qr«^\^ 
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on  such  a  task,  and  gradually  have  secured  the  services  of  some  of 
the  most  gifted  poets  and  the  most  skilful  musicians  his  native 
country  could  boast,  and  that  he  should,  to  so  large  an  extent,  have 
succeeded  in  moulding  the  service  of  praise  in  all  the  Reformed 
Churches."  Besides  preparing  some  psalms  in  verse,  Calvin  secured 
the  services  of  Marot  and  Beza,  in  particular,  in  this  laudable  enter- 
prise. Dr.  Henry,  in  his  life  of  Calvin,  states  on  this  subject,  that 
**  the  French  poet  Mardt  translated  in  the  first  instance  thirty  of  the 
psalms,  and  with  great  ability  ;  he  translated  twenty  more  in  Geneva: 
the  other  hundred  were,  at  Calvin's  request,  translated  by  Beza.'*  The 
inauguration  of  this  good  work  of  singing  praise  to  God  was  begun 
with  the  children,  and  gradually  the  older  people  acquired  the 
melodies.  So  striking  was  the  effect,  that  nothing  impressed  the 
refugees  from  England  more  than  the  vocal  praise  in  Geneva. 

But  Calvin's  bodily  infirmities  were  becoming  more  numerous. 
He  had  never  been  a  man  of  robust  health.  While  a  student  he 
accustomed  himself  to  sit  up  far  into  the  morning,  and  in  this  way, 
it  is  believed,  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  diseases  with  which  he  was 
afterwards  afflicted.  May  not  these  bodily  infirmities,  under  which 
he  laboured  throughout  life,  have  given  to  his  look,  if  not  at  times 
and  in  measure  to  his  piety,  a  sombre  cast?  How  often  one's  health 
determines  the  tone  of  one's  spirit,  thoughts,  and  religious  character. 
It  has  been  said  that,  "  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  he  only 
took  one  meal  a  day,  sometimes  one  in  thirty-six  hours."  This  does 
not  indicate  a  healtliy  physical  condition.  Once  and  again  he  was 
laid  low  with  intermittent  fever,  which  left  his  naturally  feeble  con- 
stitution still  more  exhausted.  In  addition  to  this  affliction  he 
suffered  from  asthma,  spitting  of  blood,  gout,  and  stone.  Amid  these 
troubles  and  sufferings,  unless  when  completely  prostrated,  he  laboured 
at  the  work  of  commenting  on  the  books  of  Scripture,  translation,  and 
correspondence.  Yet  he  would  often  remark  how  hard  it  was  to  be 
idle ;  though,  says  Beza,  **  we  who  were  in  health  might  have  been- 
thought  idle  in  comparison  of  him." 

But  the  Reformer's  condition  was  nearing  its  crisis.  On  the  6th 
of  February,  1564,  he  preached  his  last  sermon.  Weeks  of  suffering 
followed.  On  the  loth  of  March,  he  was  in  so  serious  a  condition,, 
the  Senate  decreed  "  that  every  one  pray  for  the  health  of  Mr.  Calvin^ 
who  has  been  indisposed  for  a  long  time,  and  even  in  danger  of 
death."  The  marvellous  thing  is  that  all  this  did  not  make  him 
abandon  his  literary  industry.  The  last  literary  effort  of  Calvin  was 
his  Commentary  on  Joshua,  regarding  which  the  translator  of  his 
works  observes,  '*  almost  every  line  of  it  must  have  been  dictated  to  an 
amanuensis  during  momentary  intervals  of  relief  from  severe  bodily 
pain."  "  On  this  point,"  he  adds,  "  we  possess  authentic  documents 
which  leave  no  room  for  doubt."  His  friends  endeavoured  to  with- 
draw him  from  this  toil,  but  his  reply  to  them  was,  "  Would  you  that 
the  Lord,  when  He  comes,  should  find  me  idle  ?  " 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  Calvin  was  carried  to  Church  in  a  chair.  He 
remained  throughout  the  sermon,  and  aftenvards  received  the  Sacra- 
ment from  Beza,  and  iomed  vtv  \.\v^  \^\.  Vv^mxi, "  Lord,  let  Thy  servant 
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depart  in  peace."    Towards  the  end  of  the  month  he  took  farewell 
of  the  Senate,  the  members  of  which  gathered  around  him  in  his 
home,  and  on  the  following  day  the  pastors  of  the  city.     On  the  2nd 
of  May,  he  received  a  letter  from  Farel,  intimating  that  he  was  setting 
out  to  visit  him.     Farel  was  now  about  eighty  years  of  age.     Without 
waiting  to  see  if  this  attached  brother  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel 
would  come,  Calvin  dictated  the  following  farewell,  which  touchingly 
expresses  the  dying  Reformer's  unabated  friendship :  "  Farewell,  my 
best  and  most  faithful  brother,  since  it  is  God's  will  you  should  survive 
me ;  live  in  the  constant  recollection  of  our  union,  which,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  useful  to  the  Church  of  God,  will  still  bear  for  us  abiding  fruit  in 
Heaven.     I  wish  you  not  to  fatigue  yourself  on  my  account.     My 
breath  is  weak,  and  I   continually  expect  it  to   leave  me.      It  is 
enough  for  me  that  I  live  and  die  in  Christ,  who  is  gain  to  His 
people  both  in  life  and  death.     Once  more,  farewell  to  thee,  and  to 
all  the  brethren,  thy  colleagues."    But  Farel,  the  veteran  and  be- 
loved fellow-hibourer  of  Calvin  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel,  arrived 
in  a  few  days,  and  entered  the  sick-chamber  of  his  dying  brother. 
They  had  a  long  interview  together.     To  both  it  must  have  been  of 
the  most  affecting  character,  standing,  as  they  were,  on  the  verge 
of  eternity.      Well  nigh  thirty  years  before,  they  met  for  the  first 
time    in  that  city,  when  the  now   aged  Farel    invited  Calvin  to 
join  him  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  there,  and  imprecated  a  curse 
upon  his  studies  if  he  made  them  the  ground  of  declining  that  call. 
Has  either  had  cause  to  regret  the  decision  of  Calvin  to  remain,  as 
they  review  the  past  twenty-eight  years  ?    We  are  sure  they  are  both 
thankful  for  the  providence  which  cast  them  together.     Yet  what 
labours  and  trials  they  have  passed  through !     Again  Calvin  will  leave 
Geneva,  and  as  one  has  said,  "this  time  Farel  may  not  stop  him." 
The  day  after  this  interview  Farel  retraced  his  steps  to  Neuchatel, 
no  more  to  meet  with  Calvin  till  they  met  around  the  throne  of  Cjod 
in  Heaven.     Nor  were  they  long  parted,  for  in  August  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  1565,  Farel  passed  from  the  Church  below  to  the  Church 
above. 

The  few  remaining  days  of  Calvin  after  his  interview  with  Farel 
were  almost  wholly  spent  in  prayer,  and  in  ejaculating  sentences 
from  Scripture.  One  other  meeting  he  had  with  his  ministerial 
brethren.  It  was  on  the  19th  of  May,  when  they  were  accustomed 
to  meet  in  Consistory  for  censures,  and  afterwards  to  dine 
together.  Calvin  allowed  the  dinner  to  be  prepared  in  his  house, 
and  requested  to  be  carried  into  their  midst.  Seated  among  his 
colleagues,  he  said :  "  This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  meet  you  at  table." 
Then  he  offered  up  prayer  and  partook  of  a  little  food.  Ere  the 
meal  was  ended,  he  requested  to  be  carried  back  to  his  bedroom, 
observing  as  he  left  them:  "This  wall  will  not  hinder  my  being 
present  with  you  in  spirit,  though  absent  in  body."  A  few  more  days 
and  that  frail  earthly  tabernacle,  in  which  resides  so  strong  and  noble 
a  spirit,  shall  cease  to  discharge  its  earthly  functions.  Saturday, 
the  27th  of  May,  was  the  last  day  of  the  Reformer's  earthly  career. 
He  lay  like  one  who  hovered  between  lime  and  elettvvl^. 
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on  the  very  confines  of  the  unseen  world.  The  bread  that  perisheth 
he  had  ceased  to  eat,  but  his  soul  fed  upon  the  bread  of  Ufe.  His 
voice,  now  almost  inaudible,  would  scarcely  permit  him  to  hold  any 
converse  with  earth ;  but  his  bright  eye,  turned  heaven-ward,  testified 
to  his  faith  and  hope  in  God.  Refreshing  his  spirit  by  communion 
with  God  in  Christ,  he  is  like  one  waiting  on  the  borderland  of 
heaven.  An  unseen  hand  has  but  to  draw  the  veil  aside,  and  his 
spuit  shall  pass  into  the  immediate  presence  of  Christ,  redeemed 
ones,  and  angels  of  God.  Near  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
signs  of  death  were  fast  approaching.  Beza  had  not  long  quitted 
him ;  but  though  he  was  immediately  sent  for,  he  came  too  late. 
The  spirit  of  John  Calvin,  while  uttering  that  passage,  "The  suffer- 
ings of  this  present  world  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us,"  without  being  able  to  finish  it, 
passed  away  to  the  rest  which  remains  for  the  people  of  God.  When 
Beza  entered,  Calvin  was  dead.  The  conflict  with  sufTering  was  over. 
The  Reformer  had  passed  away  apparently  without  a  struggle,  for  he 
bore  the  appearance  of  having  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep.  On  that 
night  and  the  following  day,  Geneva  seemed  plunged  into  univcisal 
mourning.  The  number  of  persons  who  sought  admission  to  sec  the 
Reformer's  remains  would  have  kept  the  door  open  night  and  day. 
Many  obtained  access,  though  it  was  impossible  to  grant  the  oppor- 
tunity to  all.  On  the  following  day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  the  body 
was  wrapped  in  a  shroud,  put  into  a  wooden  coffin,  and  interred  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  followed  by  the  Senate,  ministers  of  the 
city.  Professors  in  the  College,  and  a  large  body  of  citizens. 

No  stone  marks  the  grave  of  John  Calvin.  This  was  the  custom  of 
the  times  respecting  the  greatest  men,  and  to  that  custom  Calvin 
wished  conformity  in  his  own  case.  But  a  greater  monument  to 
Calvin  lives  in  his  works,  and  in  the  cause  of  God,  which  he  did  so 
much  to  build  up  and  maintain.  In  the  death  of  Calvin,  says  Beza, 
"  the  State  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  one  of  its  wisest  citizens,  the 
Church  its  pastor,  the  academy  its  teacher,  whilst  private  persons  fdt 
as  if  deprived  of  a  common  parent  and  friend."  No  one  was  better 
qualified  to  speak  on  Calvin's  character  and  abler  to  estimate  its 
value  accurately  than  Beza,  who  had  very  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him  for  sixteen  years,  and  particularly  for  the  last  six  years  of  his 
life.  He  has  lefl  on  record  a  noble  testimony  to  Calvin's  greatness 
and  worth. 

But  Beza  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  passed  a  great  eulogium  on 
Calvin.  His  enemies  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  most  subtle,  the  most 
untiring,  and  perhaps  the  ablest  enemy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi. 
A  friendly  writer  says  :  "  However  much  misunderstood  and  vilified 
in  more  modern  times,  his  lofty  qualities  and  attainments  are  wdl 
known  to  all  who  have  studied  his  character,  services,  or  age.  His 
penetrating  intellect,  classical  attainments,  vast  learning;  stem  religions 
principles,  with  indefatigable  labours  for  the  truth  and  cause  of  God— 
his  humility  and  disinterestedness — his  generosity — ^his  amiability— 
his  services  to  his  country — his  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad 
among  the  highest  and  mosXcom^^\.exi\.  Vi^%j5&,^'\'asCT^^     scholaii> 
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eologians — ^his  influence  upon  his  age  and  the  world — might  all, 
th  many  other  kindred  points,  be  appealed  to,  in  proof  of  the 
ninence  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men,  in  an  age  remarkable 
r  great  men."  The  principles  for  which  he  contended  were  in  the 
ain  the  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  we  believe  that 
;  they  were  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  God  in  her  best  days  in 
e  past,  they  will  be  so  in  the  future. 
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II. 

?^  a  previous  paper  we  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  nature  of 
uictification  set  forth  by  a  certain  class  of  Perfectionists  differed  from 
le  Biblical  conception  of  it.  Passing  from  this  view,  another 
presented  to  us  in  the  teaching  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  and 
f  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  Higher  Christian  life.  In  this 
»e  law  is  not  lowered  or  its  claims  modified,  but  the  nature  of  be- 
^ers  is  divided,  and  one  division  exempted  from  the  demands  of 
at  law.  The  new  nature  is  sinless  and  without  any  tendency  to 
I — and  the  old  nature  is  unrenewable,  incapable  of  sanctification. 
>r  its  sinfulness  the  renewed  man  has  no  responsibility.  He  identi- 
5  himself  with  the  new  nature,  and  the  old  nature  is  an  alien  in  the 
use,  and  an  antagonist,  the  doings  of  which  are  not  his  doings.  It 
ly  suggest  evil  thoughts  and  desires,  but  there  is  no  sin  in  these  so 
ig  as  the  will  does  not  yield  to  them  and  entertain  them.  This 
^ory  seeks  for  its  foundation  the  representations  of  the  spiritual  life, 
en  by  Paul  in  the  famous  passage,  Rom.  vii.  and  viiL,  and  by  John 
his  first  Epistle.  The  words  in  the  passage  in  Romans  on  which 
specially  lays  hold  are  these:  "So  then  I  myself  with  the  mind 
ve  the  law  of  God ;  but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin."  But  what- 
ir  view  we  may  take  of  the  passage  as  a  whole,  whether  we  regard 
i  conflict  described  as  that  which  takes  place  in  the  regenerate,  or 
one  that  precedes  regeneration,  or  as  ideal  and  hypothetic,  present- 
l  "  the  relations  to  law  and  grace  respectively  of  a  man  in  Christ 
aing  at  the  attainment  of  holiness,"  still  there  is  no  division  of  the 
rsonality,  or  freeing  of  the  man  from  any  responsibility  as  to  any 
>yement  of  his  nature. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  construe  the  passage,"  as  Dr.  Laidlaw  has  stated  in  his 
ible  Doctrine  of  Man,"  "  without  admitting  that  the  apostle  expresses  his  person- 
y  as  identified  with  two  contending  elements  alternately.  But  it  is  no  less  true 
t  the  passing  of  the  Ego,  on  the  whole,  from  being  dead  in  sin  or  *  alive  with- 

the  law,*  through  the  intermediate  experience  of  being  visited  by  the 
»mmmandment,*  to  the  final  condition  of  being  under  grace  and  walking  after 

Spirit,  is  traceable  throughout.  The  sense  and  thought  of  the  whole  passage 
nit  of  no  doubling  or  confusion  of  personality,  no  perplexing  of  responsibility, 
us  much  it  seems  necessary  to  say,  because  Paurs  vivid  phTaseo\o^>|  V«i^  «ml 
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elsewhere  has  been  perverted  to  the  support  of  certain  extreme  fonns  of  quasi- 
evangelical  statement.     What  Flaccius  found  in  Rom.  vii.,  *  Two  men  set  io  the 
skin  of  one  man/  is  not  unfrequently  the  finding  of  incautious  expounders  of  tb» 
great  passage  on  Christian  sanctification.      We  are  told  by  them  of  twoAdios» 
two  natures,  if  not  almost  of  two  persons  in  the  regenerate — the  old  and  evil  who 
will  never  be  sanctiBcd,  and  with  whom  the  child  of  God  has  nothing  to  do,  or  in 
other  words,  for  whom  he  is  not  responsible  ;  the  new  born  from  above,  who  is 
always  right  and  accepted  with  God.      It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  tetdung 
is  at  once  mistaken  and  dangerous.     The  '  two  men  in  one  skin  '  has  a  correct 
meaning  if  we  read  it  according  to  the  Scripture.     The  'old  man,'  and  the  *iiew 
man,'  mean  two  kinds  of  power,  two  laws,  two  principles  of  nature.     But  when- 
ever  these  are  represented  as  existing  and  contending  in  one  r^enerate  responsible 
person,  the  *  new  '  is  life  and  living,  the  *  old  '  is  dying  and  in  eflfect  dead.    The 
Ego  is  not  divided.   *  Every  man  hath  an  edge.   He  acts  one  way  or  another,  and  « 
a  man's  edge  is  set  that  way  is  his.'     The  renewed  man  has  his  edge  set  towvdi 
eternal  life.    He  lives  after  the  Spirit.    He  is  crucifying  the  flesh.    He  is  mortifying 
the  deeds  of  the  body.     He  is  putting  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds  and  patting 
on  the  new.     He  is,  in  short,  at  one  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  now  dwells 
within  him." 

What  Paul  means  when  he  tells  us  that  with  the  mind  he  serves 
the  law  of  God,  but  with  his  flesh  the  law  of  sin,  just  is,  that,  while  in 
his  higher  aims  and  affections  he  responded  to  God's  claims  in  his 
law,  yet  in  so  far  as  he  was  still  unsanctified — so  far  as  his  nature  had 
not  been  delivered  from  the  power  of  evil — he  served  the  law  of  sin. 
But  as  the  work  of  deliverance  is  seen  to  be  the  fully  assured- 
being  the  work  of  Christ — he  can  rejoice,  even  though  now  the  op- 
position of  the  evil  prmciple  is  oftentimes  keen  and  trying.  "  I  thank 
God  through  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord."  So  far  from  disowning  any^^ 
sponsibility  for  the  motions  of  the  old  nature,  he  is  grieved  and 
humbled  on  account  of  them,  and  longs  for  the  time  when  they  shall 
be  made  to  cease  altogether — the  power  of  the  evil  principle  which 
is  termed  the  old  man,  or  the  flesh,  being  destroyed. 

As  PauUs  representation  of  spiritual  life  thus  differs  from  that  of 
those  holding  the  theory  against  which  we  are  speaking,  so  John's 
representation  of  it  gives  them  no  support  John  does  in  a  ceiteffl 
sense  predicate  of  the  regenerated  man  that  "  he  doeth  no  sin." 
"Whosoever  is  begotten  of  God  doeth  no  sin,  because  his  seed 
abideth  in  him  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  begotten  of  God." 
This  statement  is  found  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  EiMsdc 
Whatever  meaning  may  be  attached  to  it  must,  however,  be  in  harmoof 
with  other  statements  in  it  in  which  sin  is  ascribed  to  the  regenentt 
"  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  us.''  Christ's  work  in  Heaven  as  the  Advocate  is  presented  as 
having  reference,  not  to  the  sins  of  men  in  general,  but  to  the  sins  of 
the  regenerate.  It  is  not — "  if  any  man  sin,"  but  rather — "  if  any  one 
of  you — you  who  form  the  company  of  believers — commit  an  act 
of  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous."  His  atonement  is  available  for  all — "and  He  is  the  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  whole 
world ; "  but  His  w oxVl  a^  ;\.t\  \^\oc;3L\.^m\.\v\.\Na  Father  is  only  for  thcrt- 
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generate.  The  doing  sin  then,  which  it  is  asserted  is  impossible  to  those 
who  abide  in  Christ  and  are  born  of  God,  cannot  mean  any  act  of  sin, 
for  this  would  introduce  confusion  and  hopeless  antagonism  into  the 
doctrine  of  the  Epistle.  It  seems  to  mean  knowing,  deliberate,  wil- 
ful sin,  in  which  no  one  who  is  abiding  in  Christ  and  under  the  control 
af  spiritual  principles,  will  commit  The  flesh  in  its  antagonism  to 
he  life  of  the  spirit  may  gain  a  temporary  victory  over  the  re- 
generated man,  but  he  will  not — can  not — knowingly,  deliberately 
4eld  to  its  impulses.  The  representation  of  the  spiritual  life  given 
ly  John  is  thus  in  the  completest  harmony  with  that  given  by  Paul. 
Sbrard's  interpretation  of  John's  words,  about  the  regenerated  man 
Icing  no  sin — which  seems  to  us  admirably  to  state  the  truth  ex- 
>ressed — shows  the  close  affinity  between  the  two  representations. 

•*  He,  !>.,  the  regenerated  man,  hath  sin  in  him  still,  his  constitutional  disposi 
ion  and  affections  need  constant  grace  and  purification,  and  even  in  his  maxims, 
endencics,  and  pursuits,  there  may  still  be  fx^nm,  or  perversion  scarcely  detected, 
rhos  it  may  be  that  the  r«^^  (flesh)  leads  him  into  greater  or  lesser  lapses  ;  but  this 
s  contrary  to  the  bent  of  his  will,  and  his  soul  is  affected  with  the  deepest  sorrow  on 
Lccount  of  the  slightest  fault.  The  sins  which  he  commits  bear  in  themselves  most 
lecidedly  the  character  of  sins  of  infirmity,  and  are  for  the  most  part  peccaia^  per 
Eccidcnt.  His  anger,  holy  and  justified  as  to  its  object  and  character,  may,  as  a 
result  of  the  temperament  not  yet  fully  sanctified,  rise  to  sinful  violence  ;  the  heat 
of  conflict  for  truth  may  hurry  him  away  to  words  and  measures,  the  imperfect 
purity  of  which  he  may  not  at  the  moment  perceive  ;  and  even  the  impulse  of  the 
flesh  may  in  a  subtle  manner  assault  his  fidelty  and  involve  him  in  hot  conflict  with 
liimself ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  truly  regenerate  man  it  is  altogether  impos- 
sible, willingly  and  wilfully,  to  do  that  which  he  knows  to  be  forbidden  of  God.  He 
valks  not  as  the  world  walks,  »»  T*>r»»Ti/ :  (in  the  darkness)  his  endeavours  and 
'Volitions  move  not  in  the  sphere  of  that  which  is  evil  ;  and  to  perform  deeds,  which, 
as  such,  are  sinful,  is  to  him  in  fact  not  possible  :  it  is  in  the  same  sense  impossible, 
**s  it  is,  for  example,  impossible  to  a  moral  man,  only  partially  conscientious,  to  do 
away  vrith  his  enemy  by  poison  or  murder." 

The  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  is,  that  the  perfect  sanctification  of 
the  Perfectionists  is  something  entirely  different  from  that  complete 
renovation  of  the  whole  nature,  and  its  restoration  the  perfect  recti- 
tude from  which  sin  has  drawn  it  aside,  which  the  Bible  presents  to 
tts  as  the  consummation  of  the  work  of  grace  in  believers. 

When  we  come  to  the  term  faith,  by  which  this  sanctification  is  ap- 
propriated by  us,  we  discover  the  same  divergence  of  view.  Faith  in  the 
Biblical  conception  of  it  may  be  described  as  a  movement  of  the  whole 
inner  man  towards  Christ,  resulting  in  our  nature  being  brought  into 
^  life-giving  contact  and  union  with  Him.  Christ  lives  in  those  who 
believe,  and  as  thus  identified  with  Him,  His  perfect  righteousness, 
gained  through  His  "  obedience  unto  death,"  is  theirs.  Christ  lives 
Ui  them,  and  by  gradually  overcoming  the  power  of  evil  that  retains 
^me  hold  of  them,  puts  them  in  possession  of  that  perfect  holiness 
*v-hich  was  theirs  in  Him  from  the  beginning.  The  great  function  of 
^th  after  justification,  is  to  maintain  the  heart  in  this  vital  contact 
With  Christ,  that  that  fulness  of  life,  which  is  ours  in  Him,  may  be 
Communicated  to  us.     "  Christ  liveth  in  me,"  is  Paul's  descri^tioa  of 
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his  own  spiritual  experience,  "  and  the  life  that  I  now  live  in  the 
flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God."  Its  essence  is  trust  in 
the  person  of  Jesus,  for  it  is  by  this  trust  that  we  are  linked  to  Him, 
ana  become  one  with  Him.  And  it  is  to  Jesus  in  all  His  mediatoAl 
fulness — all  the  fulness  of  God  dwelling  in  Him  bodily — that  UA 
unites  us.  Christ  is  made  of  God  unto  all  who  believe,  not  only  wv- 
dom  and  righteousness,  but  also  sanctification  and  redemption.  Thb 
full  release  from  the  bondage  of  evil,  embraced  in  sanctification  and 
redemption,  is  not  "yet  practically  realised,"  as  one  has  expressed  it, 
but  "  it  is  ideally  accomplished,  and  faith  is  the  apprehension  of  the 
ideal  reality." 

But  the  view  of  faith  set  forth  in  connection  with  Perfectionist 
theories  is  somewhat  different  from  this.  The  faith  that  brings  too 
at  once  entire  sanctification,  is,  according  to  some,  a  belief  that  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  enjoy  this  imagined  good  now.  Without  this  ht- 
lief  that  Christ  is  able  in  an  instant  to  make  us  perfectly  holy,  this 
perfect  hohness  caniTot  be  communicated  to  us.  It  is  said  that  "we 
have  only  to  believe  that  we  are  *  dead  to  sin '  (which  they  intciprel 
as  synonymous  with  perfect  holiness),  because  God  has  said  it,  and 
the  belief  will  at  once  be  translated  into  a  fact  of  living  experienoa' 
But  this  leads  us  back  to  the  question  as  to  the  teaching  of  Scriptme 
about  the  nature  of  sanctification,  in  regard  to  which  the  result  of  oor 
inquiry  has  led  us  to  a  very  different  conclusion  from  that  adopted  bj 
the  Perfectionists.  If  we  do  not  believe  that  God  has  taught  us  in 
His  Word  that  we  may  in  an  instant  become  "  dead  to  sin  "  in  tht 
sense  in  which  they  interpret  the  words,  then  this  faith  of  theirs  is 
impossible  to  us.  Besides,  to  reduce  faith  to  a  mere  belief  in  certiffl 
propositions  is  to  eliminate  from  it  its  most  characteristic  element 

Another  view  of  faith  in  relation  to  sanctification,  adopted  hf 
some  of  the  Perfectionists  is,  that  as  by  one  act  of  faith  Christ  is  re- 
ceived for  justification,  so  by  another  and  subsequent  act  of  6itii» 
contemporaneous  with  whot  is  sometimes  called  a  second  conversion, 
He  is  received  for  sanctification.  The  two  are  separated  both  by 
time  and  a  change  in  the  person  exercising  this  faith.  The  new  life 
imparted  in  regeneration  has  permeated  the  nature,  and  so,  ^th  fli 
second  act  of  faith,  there  is  a  surrender — a  consecration — ^which  did 
not  accompany  the  first  act.  This  is  regarded  as  giving  a  new  quality 
to  the  faith  exercised,  by  which  it  brings  entire  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  sin.  This  is  a  very  common  mode  of  presenting  the 
method  of  sanctification.  But  it  errs  in  two  ways.  J^irsf,  in  makiinS 
too  little  of  the  initial  act  of  faith.  The  fulness  that  is  in  Christ  can- 
not be  divided  in  the  manner  suggested  by  this  theory.  It  is  a  whole 
Christ — to  use  a  phrase  of  the  old  Scottish  divines — ^that  faith  lays 
hold  of  in  this  initial  act.  Christ  is  made  of  God  unto  all  who  belieie 
— and  not  merely  to  those  whose  faith  is  the  result  of  a  second  con- 
version— "  wisdom  and  righteousness,  sanctification  and  redemption. 
The  whole  fulness  of  Christ  is  ideally  ours  the  moment  we  exeidse 
faith,  though  the  practical  appropriation  of  this  to  the  full  capacity  rf 
our  nature  is  gradual  and  progressive.  Second,  it  errs  in  making  this 
■distinction  belvje^a  acX?^  ol  l^vCcv  ^\.  ^\^^\«iX.^^\ads*    If  it  is  true  fuA 
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0  begin  with,  then  it  must  be  the  same  faith — with  its  essential  qual- 
des  more  fully  developed  and  strengthened  with  growth  in  the 
[Christian  life — that  is  exercised  at  all  subsequent  periods.  A  second 
xmyersion — for  that  there  is  an  experience  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
oany  such  as  is  denoted  by  this  misleading  term  is  admitted — cannot 
hange  the  nature  of  true  faith,  so  that  it  produces  different  effects 
rom  what  it  did  before.  It  will  make  it  stronger  and  less  encum- 
ered  in  its  operations,  so  that  it  appropriates  more  fully  the  blessings 
rhich  are  in  Christ ;  but  this  is  something  that  differs  widely  from 
sceiving  sanctification  by  an  act  of  faith. 

In  these  theories  then,  both  sanctification  and  faith  are  understood 

1  a  different  sense  firom  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the  Biblical  mean- 
Dg  attached  to  them. 

Only  a  brief  reference  can  here  be  made  to  the  assertion,  that  a 
;radual  progressive  sanctification  is  inconsistent  with  that  perfection^ 
fhich  is  in  various  parts  of  Scripture  ascribed  to  believers.  It 
nust  be  admitted  that  the  word  perfection  with  its  cognates  is 
ised  in  Scripture  in  a  variety  of  senses.  It  is  used  frequently  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  sense  of  religious  integrity  and  sincerity,  but 
without  any  idea  of  sinlessness.  It  is  used  in  the  New  Testament 
in  at  least  three  different  senses,  two  of  which  have  no  direct  bearing 
on  the  matter  in  question.  It  sometimes  signifies  fully  instructed,  re- 
ferring to  knowledge  as  in  i  Cor.  ii.  6,  7  ;  Col.  i.  28 ;  Phil.  iii.  15  ; 
and  is,  as  Lightfoot  notes,  "  probably  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  mysteries,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  fully 
instructed  as  opposed  to  the  novices."  It  sometimes  signifies,  as  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  perfection  of  our  standing  before 
God  secured  for  us  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  contrast  to  the 
inefficacy  and  imperfection  of  the  legal  sacrifices.  Perfection  in  both 
4ese  senses  may  be  the  attainment  of  the  believer  now.  But  when 
jt  denotes,  as  it  sometimes  does,  moral  perfection  or  perfect  holiness, 
[t  is  never  presented  as  the  attainment  of  any  in  the  present  life.  It 
is  the  believer's  in  Christ  from  the  time  his  faith  lays  hold  upon  Him, 
i>Ut  it  is  only  gradually  appropriated — its  full  realisation  being  in  the 
^ture  life.  This  is  very  beautifully  exhibited  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Btebrews — the  New  Testament  book  that  speaks  most  of  perfection — 
t>y  the  use  of  the  terms  »iyi«r/uiMi  and  «y<«C»A*iM'i  the  perfect  and  present 
i^articiple  of  the  verb  «y<«C«' — to  sanctify.  Whenever  the  present  state 
>f  believers  is  referred  to,  the  participle  used  is  the  present,  signifying 
•hat  the  work  is  in  progress  but  not  complete,  but  whenever  the 
"reference  is  to  God's  purpose  respecting  them,  or  to  Christ's  finished 
•'ork,  it  is  the  perfect  participle  that  is  employed,  signifying  that 
Everything  is  finished  and  completed.  The  keeping  before  our  minds 
>f  this  distinction  on  which  the  apostle  thus  insists,  would  save 
^uch  confusion  of  thought  on  this  important  subject. 

The  position  of  those  who  hold  that  sanctification  is  by  faith  as 
Apposed  to  effort  or  struggle  must  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  subse- 
quent paper. 
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that  was  like  the  bow-anchor  of  a  three  decker."    Christ  saw  tht 
other  side  of  everyone,  of  the  poorest  and  the  most  tiresome  and 
the  most  aggravating;  and  therefore  He  bore  with  them,  and  re- 
fused  to  lose  patience,  and  loved  them  to  the  end.     We  sboul^ 
pray  that  we  may  be  changed  in  this  respect  into  His  image.  BaC 
our  tenderness  must  not  be  confined  to  the  number  of  the  saints- 
If  it   is  to  be  like  His,  it  must  not  be  restricted  to   the  cfaannel 
of  the  covenant;  it  must  overflow  the  embankments  like  a  river  irm 
full  flood.     It  must  go  out  to  Zaccheus  the  publican,  and  to  ths 
prodigal  son,  and  to  the  woman  of  the  city,  and  to  the  condemned 
thief.     It  must  weep  even  for  those  who  will  have  none  of  Christ- 
It  must  sorrow  over  human  hearts  that  make  light  of  His  succour. 
Only  then  will  it  resemble  the  love  of  that  Saviour  of  whom  Luke 
speaks  to  us. 

But  the  Christ  of  John — the  Christ  who  is  God-like  and  divine, 
without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing — ^is  it  possible  for  men  and 
women  and  children,  who  are  foolish  and  evil,  to  imitate  Him  ?  Can 
we  ever  hope  to  reflect  His  glory  ?  Can  we  rise  from  our  littleness 
and  weakness  to  so  lofty  a  stature,  so  perfect  a  strength  ?  Yes,  we 
can.  Even  now,  if  we  have  put  our  trust  in  Him,  we  are  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  God — His  God  and  Father.  We  have  received 
that  Holy  Spirit  who  dwelt  so  richly  in  Him.  And  there  is  nothing 
which  the  Spurit  cannot  do ;  He  can  make  us  children  of  the  Highest 
in  character  as  well  as  in  name.  Yet  we  must  not  leave  the  entire 
work  to  Him ;  we  must  be  His  coadjutors  and  fellow-labourers.  We 
must  set  the  heavenly  Christ  continually  before  us  as  our  model. 
We  must  speak  and  act  as  we  believe  that  He  would  have  spoken 
and  acted.  We  must  shun  deliberately  all  that  is  unlike  Him.  We 
must  make  it  our  daily  task  to  advance  in  His  knowledge  and  grace. 
There  is  but  one  method  by  which  we  can  become  what  He  was— 
the  method  of  constant  contemplation  of  His  glory  and  of  constant 
fellowship  with  Him.  We  grow  like  the  friends  whose  example  we 
are  ever  studying  and  with  whom  we  hold  familiar  intercourse;  and 
thus  only,  by  pondering  His  beauty  and  living  in  communion  with 
Him,  shall  we  be  transformed  into  the  image  of  our  Lord,  from  glory 
to  glory.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  tells  a  beautiful  legend  about  a  i^ey 
in  North  America.  At  the  head  of  the  valley,  high  up  among  the 
hills,  there  were  some  rocks,  he  says,  which  to  those  who  looked  at 
them  from  below  took  on  the  likeness  of  a  great  stone  face— a  to 
whose  features  were  kindly  and  pleasant  and  good  to  see.  And  there 
was  a  tradition  current  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  that,  at 
some  time  or  other,  there  should  arise  among  them  one  whose 
countenance  would  be  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  stone  face  on  the 
mountain-side.  The  author  describes  how  one  after  another  claimed 
the  honour — a  millionaire,  a  great  soldier,  a  statesman,  a  famous 
poet.  But  none  of  them  was  able  to  make  good  his  claim ;  and  the 
prophecy  continued  unrealised  until  at  last  it  found  its  fulfilment  in 
a  simple,  homely  man,  who  had  grown  up  from  childhood  in  the 
valley  and  had  never  once  been  away  from  it.  And  how  was  it  that 
the  features  of  the  great  stone  face  came  to  be  reflected  in  his  own? 
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**  I  remembererl.  He  did  say, 
Doubtless,  that,  to  the  world's  end. 
Where  two  or  three  should  meet  and  pray, 
He  would  be  in  the  midst,  their  Friend  ; 
Certainly  He  was  there  with  them." 

\nd  it  is  not  only  possible  to  enjoy  God's  presence  in  the  poorest 
)lace  of  worship ;  it  is  possible  to  do  His  work  in  the  narrowest 
sphere.  Let  us  believe  this,  and  act  upon  our  belief,  and  so  be  like 
the  Christ  of  Mark. 

And  the  Christ  of  Luke — Him,  too,  Christians  ought  to  imitate. 
How  large  and  unfettered  His  sympathy  was !  How  universal  His 
:ompassion  !  How  wide  His  love — wide  as  the  sea  !  There  are  many, 
!ven  among  God's  children,  for  whom  His  followers  find  it  hard  to 
:herish  any  attachment.  There  are  the  righteous  men,  for  example — 
nen  sternly  upright  and  unflinchingly  consistent  but  not  very  lovable 
—for  whom  one  would  scarcely  die.  There  are  the  critical  people, 
vho  are  continually  finding  fault,  who  have  never  a  word  of  honest 
ind  hearty  praise  for  those  who  are  seeking  to  do  God's  work  but 
nany  a  word  of  disparagement  and  blame,  who  sing  perpetually  that 
ireary  song  of  George  Macdonald's  "  waesome  carl," 

**  Ye're  a'  wrang,  and  a*  wrang, 
And  a*  thegither  a'  wrang  ; 
There's  no  a  man  aboot  the  toon, 
But*s  a'  thegither  a*  wrang." 

Vnd  there  are  the  gloomy  Christians,  who  persist  in  looking  on  the 
larker  side,  and  who  refuse  to  remember  the  exceeding  great  and 
)recious  promises,  and  who  would  almost  infect  the  brightest  saint 
mh  their  melancholy.  But  even  these  we  must  try  to  love,  in  spite 
)f  their  angularities,  at  least  on  account  of  the  Master  to  whom  with 
dl  their  shortcomings  they  belong.  The  woman  in  the  gospels 
irashed  the  feet  of  Christ — His  dusty,  travel-stained,  toil-worn  feet ; 
ind  we  should  not  despise  any  member  of  His  body,  even  the  weakest 
ind  the  most  unlovely.  Here  is  an  illustration  from  one  of  the 
ielightful  books  of  that  genial  American,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Eiolmes.  "The  Master" — he  was  a  good  old  gentleman  who  sat 
iown  every  morning  at  the  breakfast  table  of  which  Dr.  Holmes  has 
5o  much  to  tell — **  the  Master  took  out  a  small  coin,  and  laid  it  on 
he  table,  and  the  Boy  felt  himself  drawn  in  that  direction.  "  Read 
hat,"  said  the  Master.  "  United  States  of  America,  5  cents."  The 
Piaster  turned  the  coin  over.  "Now  read  that."  "In  God  is 
)ur  trust,  1869."  "Is  that  the  same  piece  of  money  as  the  other 
)ne?  "  "  There  isn't  any  other  one,"  said  the  Boy,  "  there  isn't  but 
me,  but  it  has  got  two  sides  to  it  with  different  reading."  "  That's  it, 
hat's  it,"  said  the  Master,  "  two  sides  to  everybody,  as  there  are  to 
hat  piece  of  money.  I've  seen  an  old  woman  that  wouldn't  fetch 
ive  cents  if  you  put  her  up  for  sale  at  public  auction ;  and  yet,  come 
o    read  the    other  side  of  her,  she  had  a  trust  in  God  Almighty 
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into  modern  Law  its  enactments  respecting  (to  take  a  case)  usury  or 
divorce.     In  the  same  way  the  moral  lessons  taught  by  those  historic 
of  nations  and  individuals  of  which  the  Bible  is  largely  composed  ar 
often  doubtful.     All  this  impresses  us  with  the  necessity  of  son^^^^^ 
guiding  principle  to  enable  us  to  gather  from  the  rich  variety  of  Hc^^^ 
Scripture   the  Law  of  God — His  will  for  our  guidance.      **T\;j^ 
things  which  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  instructior>y«' 
but  we  require  some  test  to  distinguish  the  examples  that  ought  to  b^ 
imitated   from   the    examples    that  ought  to    be    shunned — soioe 
instrument  to  determine  whether  any  particular  precept  is  binding 
upon  us  or  belongs  to  a  dispensation  and  applies  to  circumstances 
which  have  passed  away. 

Where  then  shall  we  go  for  this  guiding  and  testing  principle? 
We  answer  without  hesitation — to  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  The  chief 
comer-stone  of  the  Church  is  also  the  chief  corner-stone  of  Christian 
morality.  He  came  "  to  show  us  the  Father,"  and  so  in  Him,  in  His 
own  character  and  conduct  and  teaching,  we  have  the  clearest  and 
most  authoritative  revelation  of  the  Father's  Law.  We  cannot  over- 
estimate the  value  of  having  the  Law  of  God  exhibited  in  a  lift  as 
opposed  to  any  statement  of  it  in  words.  We  get  a  very  much  clearer 
view  of  an  object  by  seeing  it  than  we  do  by  hearing  it  described,  and 
in  the  sphere  of  morals  especially,  "  example  is  better  than  precept" 
This  is  what  Jesus  did  for  the  Law  of  God.  While  giving  the 
sanction  of  His  name  and  authority  to  the  summary  of  it  given  in  the 
Decalogue,  He  showed  it  to  us  in  the  concrete.  He  threw  its  ground 
principles  and  its  essential  details  into  a  living  model  in  whose  divine 
perfection  all  accidental  and  temporary  features  disappeared  and  left 
the  eternal  essence  of  the  Law  in  transparent  grandeur.  In  the  life 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  as  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture  and  interpreted  to 
His  followers  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  by  the  providence  of  God,  w« 
have  the  final  standard  of  moral  theory  and  practice.  He  is  the  in- 
carnate Law. 

The  doctrine  just  laid  down  suggests  a  principle  of  great  practical 
worth  for  interpreting  the  moral  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture.    The 
touchstone  to  which  every  uncertain  example  and  all  conflicting  precepts 
are  to  be  brought  is  the  Master  Himself,     For  example,  if  we  read  one 
thing  in  the  Pentatuch  and  a  different  thing  in  the  Sermon  on  ^^       , 
Mount,  we  have  no  hesitation  about  which  of  these  two  words  of  Go^      5 
is  of  paramount  authority  for  us.     In  fact  the  distinction  betwect^  *       \ 
Christian  and  a  Jew  in  respect  to  moral  subjects  is  simply  this,  ^^ 
the  Christian  interprets  Moses  and  the  prophets  by  Christ     ^^ 
while  doing  this  we  must  carefully  guard  ourselves  from  doing  VL^^ 


a    . 


and  the  prophets  the  injustice  to  which  in  our  day  they  are  so  cf   ^^ 
ignorantly  subjected.     It  is  a  common  practice,  for  example,  to  "p^ 
to  the   punishments  of  crime   prescribed  in  the   Old  Testai^^   ^ 
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Scriptures  and  to  declaim  on  the  barbarity  of  these.     Now  we  ►         , 
admitted  that  the  moral  and  legal  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  econi^^  ^ 
are  in  a  sense  imperfect.     But  in  a  real  sense  these  same  provis"*  ^ 
are  perfect.     The  bud  which  is  an  imperfect  ^a/^  may  yet  be  a  ^^^ 
perfect  bud.     In  the  same  way  the  Mosaic  economy,  even  in  iSC^^ 
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very  points  which  grate  most  upon  our  modem  ideas  of  morality  and 
law,  had  a  relative  perfection  of  the  very  highest  order.  It  was  per- 
fectly suited  to  its  purpose.  We  make  bold  to  say  that  in  every 
single  particular  to  which  exception  is  taken,  a  most  valid  defence 
could  be  made  out.  Slavery,  for  example,  is  sanctioned  by  the  Law 
of  Moses.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  repulsive  institution  than 
slavery,  and  yet  there  are  circumstances  in  which  it  is  almost  a 
necessity,  and  in  which  it  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  evil.  Amidst 
the  simplicity  of  pastoral  life  in  the  rude  and  early  stages  of  social 
development  when  there  is  no  central  authority  powerful  enough  to 
protect  the  weak,  the  only  mode  of  securing  life  and  subsistence  was 
to  be  under  the  complete  control  of  some  shepherd  chieftain  who 
was  strong  enough  to  defend  the  slave,  and  inclined  by  his  own 
interest  and  moral  ideas  to  treat  the  slave  indulgently.  No  one  who 
has  studied  intelligently  the  past  history  of  the  race  can  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that  an  institution  may  be  very  useful  at  one  stage  which 
only  produces  unmitigated  mischief  at  another.  The  objection  we 
are  considering  overlooks  the  development  of  moral  ideas.  We 
might  as  reasonably  expect  a  baby  to  die  on  milk  because  a  boy  can- 
not thrive  on  it,  as  to  judge  of  the  moral  requirements  of  an  early 
stage  of  civilization  by  the  experience  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We 
must  not  forget  that  God  has  been  all  along  educating  His  great 
family,  leading  them  by  the  hand  through  the  alphabet  of  morals,  and 
it  betokens  folly  and  ingratitude  to  rail  at  the  instrument  by  which 
we  have  been  enabled  to  gain  the  riper  scholarship  of  Christian 
ethics. 

Having  defined  what  the  Law  of  the  Lord  is,  we  pass  on  to  see 
wherein  its  perfection  lies,  and  for  one  thing,  it  exhibits  the  quality 
of  harmony.     Every  lover  of  art  knows  that  the  chief  excellence  of  a 
painting  lies  in  the  consistency  of  its  various  parts  and  their  subordina- 
tion to  the  main  design.     A  similar  principle  applies  to  music     What 
is  true  of  beauty  presented  to  the  eye  or  ear  holds  good  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  the  beauty  which  the  mind  only  can  perceive.     The 
ultimate  test  of  any  new  doctrine  lies  in  its  harmony  with  those  Scrip- 
ture-sustained convictions  which  we  have  already  formed.    The  Law  of 
the  Lord  has  this  crowning  element  of  perfection — it  is  a  harmonious 
unity  whose  parts  never  jar  or  clash.     Of  course  we  are  quite  familiar 
vrith  the  objection  that  one  precept  of  Holy  Scripture  sometimes 
comes  into  antagonism  with  other  precepts.     The  obedience  which 
a  child  owes  to  God,  for  example,  can  only  be  rendered  sometimes 
by  disobedience  to  a  parent  whom  God  has  commanded  the  child  to 
obey.     We  revert  to  our  definition  of  the  Law  and  reply  that  this 
objection  confounds  the   Law  which   is  perfect  and  eternal  with 
particular  commandments  which  are  from  the  nature  of  the  case  in- 
adequate and  temporary  expressions  of  the  Law.     The  commandment 
may  be  inadequate,  for  it  is  only  the  verbal  form  in  which  the  spiritual 
principle  is  clothed,  and  the  letter  can  never  exhaust  or  completely 
unfold  the  spirit.     Human  language  cannot  fully  express  the  paltry 
conceptions  of  man ;  is  it  wise  then  to  expect  that  human  language 
is  adequate  to  show  forth  the  exhaustless  depth  of  the  thoughts  of 
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into  modern  Law  its  enactments  respecting  (to  take  a  case)  usury  or 
divorce.  In  the  same  way  the  moral  lessons  taught  by  those  histories 
of  nations  and  individuals  of  which  the  Bible  is  largely  composed  arc 
often  doubtful.  All  this  impresses  us  with  the  necessity  of  sonae 
guiding  principle  to  enable  us  to  gather  from  the  rich  variety  of  Holy 
Scripture  the  Law  of  God — His  will  for  our  guidance.  *'T1k 
things  which  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  instruction;' 
but  we  require  some  test  to  distinguish  the  examples  that  ought  to  be 
imitated  from  the  examples  that  ought  to  be  shunned — some 
instrument  to  determine  whether  any  particular  precept  is  binding 
upon  us  or  belongs  to  a  dispensation  and  applies  to  circumstances 
which  have  passed  away. 

Where  then  shall  we  go  for  this  guiding  and  testing  principle? 
We  answer  without  hesitation — to  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  The  chief 
corner-stone  of  the  Church  is  also  the  chief  comer-stone  of  Christian 
morality.  He  came  "  to  show  us  the  Father,"  and  so  in  Him,  in  His 
own  character  and  conduct  and  teaching,  we  have  the  clearest  and 
most  authoritative  revelation  of  the  Father's  Law.  We  cannot  OTcr- 
estimate  the  value  of  having  the  Law  of  God  exhibited  in  z  lifm 
opposed  to  any  statement  of  it  in  words.  We  get  a  very  much  clearer 
view  of  an  object  by  seeing  it  than  we  do  by  hearing  it  described,  and 
in  the  sphere  of  morals  especially,  "  example  is  better  than  precept' 
This  is  what  Jesus  did  for  the  Law  of  God.  While  giving  the 
sanction  of  His  name  and  authority  to  the  summary  of  it  given  in  the 
Decalogue,  He  showed  it  to  us  in  the  concrete.  He  threw  its  ground 
principles  and  its  essential  details  into  a  living  model  in  whose  divine 
perfection  all  accidental  and  temporary  features  disappeared  and  left 
the  eternal  essence  of  the  Law  in  transparent  grandeur.  In  the  life 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  as  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture  and  interpreted  to 
His  followers  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  by  the  providence  of  God,  we 
have  the  final  standard  of  moral  theory  and  practice.  He  is  the  in- 
carnate Law. 

The  doctrine  just  laid  down  suggests  a  principle  of  great  practical 
worth  for  interpreting  the  moral  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture.  The 
touchstone  to  which  every  uncertain  example  and  all  confiictingprecepts 
are  to  be  brought  is  the  Alaster  Himself.  For  example,  if  we  read  one 
thing  in  the  Pentatuch  and  a  different  thing  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  we  have  no  hesitation  about  which  of  these  two  words  of  God 
is  of  paramount  authority  for  us.  In  fact  the  distinction  between  a 
Christian  and  a  Jew  in  respect  to  moral  subjects  is  simply  this,  that 
the  Christian  interprets  Moses  and  the  prophets  by  Christ  But 
while  doing  this  we  must  carefully  guard  ourselves  from  doing  Moses 
and  the  prophets  the  injustice  to  which  in  our  day  they  are  so  often 
ignorantly  subjected.  It  is  a  common  practice,  for  example,  to  point 
to  the  punishments  of  crime  prescribed  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  and  to  declaim  on  the  barbarity  of  these.  Now  we  have 
admitted  that  the  moral  and  legal  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  economy 
are  in  a  sense  imperfect.  But  in  a  real  sense  these  same  provisions 
are  perfect.  The  bud  which  is  an  imperfect  y7(?a'^  may  yet  be  a  veiy 
^perfect  hud.    In  lV\e  ssim^  wtv.^  xVvtM.o%^\.c  economy,  even  in  those 
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»ry  points  which  grate  most  upon  our  modem  ideas  of  morality  and 
.w,  had  a  relative  perfection  of  the  very  highest  order.  It  was  per- 
fCtly  suited  to  its  purpose.  We  make  bold  to  say  that  in  every 
ngle  particular  to  which  exception  is  taken,  a  most  valid  defence 
>uld  be  made  out.  Slavery,  for  example,  is  sanctioned  by  the  Law 
f  Moses.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  repulsive  institution  than 
avery,  and  yet  there  are  circumstances  in  which  it  is  almost  a 
ecessity,  and  in  which  it  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  evil.  Amidst 
le  simplicity  of  pastoral  life  in  the  rude  and  early  stages  of  social 
evelopment,  when  there  is  no  central  authority  powerful  enough  to 
rotect  the  weak,  the  only  mode  of  securing  life  and  subsistence  was 
t  be  under  the  complete  control  of  some  shepherd  chieftain  who 
as  strong  enough  to  defend  the  slave,  and  inclined  by  his  own 
iterest  and  moral  ideas  to  treat  the  slave  indulgently.  No  one  who 
IS  studied  intelligently  the  past  history  of  the  race  can  be  blind  to 
le  fact  that  an  institution  may  be  very  useful  at  one  stage  which 
ily  produces  unmitigated  mischief  at  another.  The  objection  we 
:e  considering  overlooks  the  development  of  moral  ideas.  We 
light  as  reasonably  expect  a  baby  to  die  on  milk  because  a  boy  can- 
ot  thrive  on  it,  as  to  judge  of  the  moral  requirements  of  an  early 
age  of  civilization  by  the  experience  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We 
lUst  not  forget  that  God  has  been  all  along  educating  His  great 
mily,  leading  them  by  the  hand  through  the  alphabet  of  morals,  and 
betokens  folly  and  ingratitude  to  rail  at  the  instrument  by  which 
e  have  been  enabled  to  gain  the  riper  scholarship  of  Christian 
hies. 

Having  defined  what  the  Law  of  the  Lord  is,  we  pass  on  to  see 
[lerein  its  perfection  lies,  and  for  one  thing,  it  exhibits  the  quality 
harmony.  Every  lover  of  art  knows  that  the  chief  excellence  of  a 
linting  lies  in  the  consistency  of  its  various  parts  and  their  subordina- 
m  to  the  main  design.  A  similar  principle  applies  to  music  What 
true  of  beauty  presented  to  the  eye  or  ear  holds  good  of  truth  and 
rhteousness,  the  beauty  which  the  mind  only  can  perceive.  The 
timate  test  of  any  new  doctrine  lies  in  its  harmony  with  those  Scrip- 
re-sustained  convictions  which  we  have  already  formed.  The  Law  of 
e  Lord  has  this  crowning  element  of  perfection — it  is  a  harmonious 
lity  whose  parts  never  jar  or  clash.  Of  course  we  are  quite  familiar 
!th  the  objection  that  one  precept  of  Holy  Scripture  sometimes 
>mes  into  antagonism  with  other  precepts.  The  obedience  which 
child  owes  to  God,  for  example,  can  only  be  rendered  sometimes 
r  disobedience  to  a  parent  whom  God  has  commanded  the  child  to 
jey.  We  revert  to  our  definition  of  the  Law  and  reply  that  this 
jjection  confounds  the  Law  which  is  perfect  and  eternal  with 
irticular  commandments  which  are  from  the  nature  of  the  case  in- 
iequate  and  temporary  expressions  of  the  Law.  The  commandment 
ay  be  inadequate,  for  it  is  only  the  verbal  form  in  which  the  spiritual 
inciple  is  clothed,  and  the  letter  can  never  exhaust  or  completely 
ifold  the  spirit.  Human  language  cannot  fully  express  the  paltry 
)nceptions  of  man ;  is  it  wise  then  to  expect  that  human  language 
adequate  to  show  forth  the  exhaustless  depth  of  the  thoughts  of 
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God  ?  The  commandment  moreover  may  be  only  the  teraporaiy 
form  of  the  eternal  Law.  The  Decalogue  is  indispensable  on  earth, 
but  how  many  of  the  relations  which  it  is  intended  to  regulate  viU 
have  ceased  to  exist,  or  be  radically  changed  in  heaven  ?  The  Fourth 
Commandment,  as  we  know  it,  will  be  out  of  date  in  that  bright  land 
where  eternity  is  filled  with  an  unending  Sabbath.  The  Seventh 
Commandment  can  hardly  apply  to  such  a  heaven  as  Christians  look 
for,  and  the  Eighth  Commandment  loses  all  point  of  application  too. 
Thus  the  particular  precepts  of  the  Law  may  be  temporary,  but  the 
Law  of  the  Lord  which  is  perfect  abides  in  all  its  force  whercvet 
intelligent  beings  are. 


WANDERINGS  IN  APOSTOLIC  AND  REFORMATION 

LANDS. 

III. 

Although  Greece,  to  which  we  have  made  a  flying  visit,  is  one  of  th« 
most  interesting  spots  in  Europe,  there  is  no  country  less  accessible 
to  an  ordinary  traveller.     A  regiment  of  soldiers  is  scarcely  sufficient 
to  secure  his  safety  from  the  bands  of  brigands  with  which  the 
country  is  infested.     This  state  of  things  is  discreditable  to  Greece, 
and  as  disappointing  to  those  who  wish  to  visit  it.     Research  and  ex- 
ploration are  impracticable,  as  personal  safety  cannot  be  assured  out- 
side the  walls  of  her  capital.     Our  own  journey,  though  insignificant 
was  partially  interrupted  and  defeated  by  the  risks  which  travellers 
must  run  in  passing  through  the  country.     If  we  had  resolved  on 
anything,  it  was  to  visit  Marathon.     This  famous  battlefield  is  distant 
only  fourteen  miles  from  Athens;  the  journey,  to  and  from,  can  be  made 
in  a  day ;  and  yet  we  found  it  impossible,  unless  under  the  protection  of 
a  large  armed  escort.     The  writer  made  careful  inquiry  on  the  spot, 
looked  with  longing  eyes  from  the  heights  of  the  Acropolis  on  the  wind- 
ing road  that  led  to  it  over  Mount  Lycabettus,  but  yielding  to  advice 
abandoned  the  venture.     At  that  particular  time  the  brigands  were  in 
great  force  and  more  than  ordinary  daring.     Two  Russian  ladies 
were  captured  at  Salonica,  and  rescued  by  the  Turkish  Government 
at  a  cost  of  ^3000 ;  and  an  armed  caravan  carrying  money  to 
Corinth  for  railway  purposes  was  overpowered,  most  of  the  paity 
murdered,  and  the  money  carried  off  to  Smyrna. 

Corinth  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  spot  of  deep  interest,  both  frotn 
the  place  it  occupies  in  Bible  history  and  in  the  history  of  Greece. 
At  an  early  period  it  took  rank  as  one  of  the  States  of  Greece,  and, 
though  of  small  extent,  maintained  a  high  commercial  importance. 
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popularity,  power,  and  wealth  were  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
mian  games,  which  took  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
f  third  year.  The  city  was  specially  distinguished  for  reckless 
ry,  splendour,  idolatry,  and  wickedness.  In  due  time  it  got  its 
rd  The  citizens  joined  in  a  league  against  the  Romans ;  it  was 
ned  to  destruction ;  and  in  the  year  B.C.  146  burned  to  ashes, 
lit  a  century  thereafter,  Julius  Caesar  restored  it  to  more  than  its 
LOUS  grandeur,  peopled  it  with  a  Roman  colony,  and  it  soon 
me  the  finest  city  in  Greece. 

ke  Athens,  Corinth  had  its  Acropolis.  This  building  stands  at 
evationof  1886  feet,  was  intended  to  be  a  fortress,  and  before  the 
of  artillery  unquestionably  was  impregnable.  Though  now  in 
lation  like  the  rest  of  the  city,  its  original  strength  and  means  of 
ice  are  still  evident  in  a  high  degree  ;  it  is  visible  from  Athens, 
tance  of  44  miles  ;  and  from  its  summit  the  snow-capped  peaks 
umassus  and  Helicon  are  distinctly  visible. 

'  *  Many  a  vanished  year  and  age, 
And  tempest's  breath  and  battle  rage, 
Have  swept  o*er  Corinth  ;  yet  she  stands 
A  fortress  formed  to  Freedom's  hands. 
The  whirlwind's  wrath,  the  earthquake's  shock. 
Have  left  untouched  her  hoary  rock, 
The  keystone  of  a  land,  which  still. 
Though  fairn,  looks  proudly  on  that  hill. 
The  landmark  to  the  double  tide 
That  purpling  rolls  on  either  side, 
As  if  their  waters  chafed  to  meet. 
Yet  pause  and  crouch  beneath  her  feet." 

KJut  A.D.  52,  the  apostle  Paul  quitted  Athens  and  came  to 
tith,  where,  amidst  much  reproach  and  persecution  he  laboured 
success  for  a  year  and  six  months.  Having  organised  a  Christian 
•ch  in  Corinth,  he  subsequently  addressed  two  long  epistles  to 
Christians  there  from  Philippi,  condemning  their  irregularities, 
urging  on  them  the  maintenance,  glory,  and  design  of  the  Gospel, 
ath  is  now  a  small,  filthy,  and  miserable  town.  It  is  even 
tute  of  an  inn,  has  no  accommodation  for  visitors,  surrounded 
malignant  marshes,  as  well  as  brigands,  and,  excepting  its  Aero- 
,  has  lost  every  vestige  of  its  ancient  greatness, 
ur  steamer  carried  the  Mail  bags  for  Corinth,  and  dropped  them 
ide  the  gulf.  The  town  and  surrounding  scenery  looked  well 
distance  in  the  morning  sun.  We  saw  the  place  under  the 
:  favourable  circumstances,  and  felt  no  regret  at  being  unable  to 
h  its  shores. 

e  have  referred  to  our  pleasant  sea  voyage,  and  equally  pleasant 
Danions,  between  Trieste  and  the  islands  of  Greece.  On  reach- 
^rfu,  however,  the  position  of  matters  as  regarded  the  latter  was 
usly  changed.  At  that  season  large  numbers  of  natives  migrate 
Constantinople  and  other  Turkish   places  for  various  kinds  of 
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employment,  secular  and  religious.  At  Corfu,  we  shipped  about  three 
hundred  of  these  pilgrims — men,  women,  and  children,  of  nameless 
nationalities  and  costumes,  and  of  habits  that  should  be  as  nameless. 
We  had  been  fellow-voyagers  in  the  East  with  the  like  before,  other- 
wise the  scene  they  presented  would  have  been  more  striking.  As  to 
their  general  appearance,  it  maybe  enough  to  say  that  though  their  cloth- 
ing was  scanty,  their  heads  resembled  bundles  of  gaudy  cotton,  while 
loose  knickerbockers,  mahogany-coloured  limbs,  and  Turkish  slippers 
with  the  heels  down,  summed  up  the  rest.  The  women  were  care- 
fully concealed  in  Turkish  modes ;  and  the  priests,  of  whom  there 
were  a  number,  were  as  carefully  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  white 
blankets.  They  carried  their  capital  with  them — bundles  of  cloth- 
ing, boxes  and  baskets  of  bread,  oranges,  vegetables,  and  tobacca 
They  had  also  a  goodly  supply  of  companions — unmentionable  in  ' 
polite  society ;  and,  like  the  dogs  on  the  streets  of  Cairo,  expressed 
mutual  sympathy  in  capturing  them  on  each  other.  Our  plain-spoken 
countryman,  the  engineer,  characterised  the  whole  as  a  *'  bad  lot" 
**  These  fellows,"  he  remarked,  pointing  to  the  Albanian  priests, 
"  would  take  your  life  for  a  brass  button."  They  were,  of  course, 
deck  passengers,  sheltered  at  night  by  an  awning,  and  seemed  quite 
as  happy  as  the  occupants  or  the  main  cabin. 

A  few  of  these  pilgrims,  as  we  choose  to  call  them,  left  at  Piraeus, 
but  for  everyone  that  left,  two  at  least  came  on  board,  and  on  leaving 
that  port  the  decks  were  crowded.  Among  pure  Moslem  pilgrims  a 
strong  devotional  feeling  is  manifested.  They  carefully  obsenre 
prayers  at  sun-rise,  noon,  and  sun-down.  Here  there  was  nothing  of 
the  sort.  The  cravings  of  nature — eating,  drinking,  and  smoking— 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  end  of  their  existence.  On  coming  to  anchor 
in  the  sea  of  Marmora,  we  parted  with  this  motely  crew.  Happily, 
they  were  far  from  friendless.  Boats  came  off  by  the  dozen  to  bid 
them  welcome.  The  crush  on  the  steamer's  side-ladders  was  just 
frightful.  An  almost  endless  stream  of  persons  enveloped  in  bundles 
rushed  down,  while  another  stream  rushed  up,  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  the  whole  being  plunged  into  the  sea.  Others  in  their  impatience 
pitched  their  baggage  overboard,  trusting  to  its  falling  into  some 
friendly  boat,  and  accompanying  it  with  shouts  which  semi-barbarians 
only  could  raise. 

We  were  in  no  haste  to  leave  the  steamer.     The  sun,  unclouded, 
was  rising  as  from  a  bath  in  the  Black-Sea ;  its  rays  were  striking  on 
the  western  mountains,  reflecting  in  marvellous  hues  the  spires  of 
Stamboul,  and  sparkling  on  the  waters  of  the  Golden-Horn.    Nor 
did  this  bewildering  sight  pass  away  like  a  sunbeam.     It  dawned  on 
us  gradually — yet  suddenly.     Touching  the  quaint  old  battlements  at 
the  "Seven  Towers,*'  which  have  resisted  the  teeth  of  time  for  a 
thousand  years,  we  moved  in  an  inward  course  to  Seraglio  Point,  a 
distance  of  four  miles.     During  this  half-hour  we  had  only  time  for 
wonderment — where,  and  how,  the  vision  was  to  end.     It  has  been 
well  said,  "  that  the  most  imposing  sight  in  the  world  is  Constantinople 
from  the  deck  of  a  steamer.     Other  representations  generally  surpass 
the  original.     Here  it  is  the  reverse.     The  reality  beggars  all  repre- 
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ntation,  and  all  description/'  Anchored  off  Seraglio  Point  the  eye 
kes  in  at  a  glance  twelve  miles  of  one  of  the  most  variegated  and 
cturesque  cities  in  existence.  Before  you,  lying  on  a  mountain 
iclivity,  is  Pera,  the  European  quarter — a  city  in  itselfl  On  your 
ft,  the  ancient  city  of  Stamboul,  now  Constantinople  proper,  rises  in 
•untless  terraces,  intermingled  with  spires  and  domes — pleasantly  re- 
ived by  the  evergreen  cypresses  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 
Dphaneh,  Galata,  distinct  quarters  of  the  city ;  Eyob,  on  the  sweet 
iters ;  with  Skutari  and  Kadikui  on  the  Asiatic  side,  go  to  complete 
e  picture.  But  the  scene  is  not  to  be  described ;  it  has  to  be  seen, 
id  we  leave  it  there.  Nor  is  the  marine  view  less  imposing.  Around 
m,  seems  an  endless  flotilla,  under  steam,  or  sail,  or  oar,  of  every 
ascription  and  flag,  and  human  beings  thick  as  locusts  in  all  the 
lades  of  the  rainbow,  and  with  as  varied  pursuits.  Casting  the  eye 
ong  the  line  of  the  Bosphorus — truly  the  highway  and  mart  of 
itions — its  banks  studded  with  palaces,  the  mind  is  lost  in  amaze- 
ent.  Nor  is  it  relieved,  on  the  other  hand,  as  you  turn  to  the 
olden-Horn  losing  itself  among  serpentine  windings,  and  reflecting 
i  its  waters  the  heights  of  Pera  and  Stamboul.  On  both  sides  of  the 
osphorus  buildings  rise  from  the  water's-edge  and  in  many  places  to 
considerable  height.  Scores  of  minarets,  domes,  towers,  gilt  spires, 
lonunients  and  marble  palaces,  mingle  with  lovely  gardens  and  groves,, 
nd  contribute  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  expanse  of  the  view.  When 
le  sun  shines  over  the  scene,  the  whole  has  been  compared  to  a 
flame  of  gold." 

From  the  peculiar  situation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  unimprovable 
abits  of  the  people,  it  cannot  be  visited  internally,  even  the  best  parts 
fit,  with  comfort.  Although  credited  with  having  undergone  im- 
rovements  within  the  last  twenty  years,  we  failed  to  discover  them, 
id  if  we  had  not  previously  seen  Eastern  cities,  we  would  have  pro- 
5unced  it  a  den  of  filth.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  harbour  there 
nothing  worthy  of  being  called  a  street ;  there  are  no  wheeled  con- 
•yances,  and  no  road  or  street  on  which  they  could  run.  Our  hotel 
^  a  full  mile  distant,  the  road  or  roads  were  paved  with  loose 
>ulders  and  huge  uneven  flagstones  intersected  with  pools  of  mud, 
^d  about  as  crooked  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them.  Riders  on 
>rse  or  donkey-back  were  struggling  to  and  fro,  the  stones  were  ex- 
^ssively  slippery  from  filth,  to  the  danger  of  man  and  beast,  and  in 
larding  against  one  risk  you  incurred  others  equally  great  from  the  dogs 
a.t  literally  lay  in  heaps  at  every  corner.  The  centre  of  the  so-called 
["eets  is  formed  into  a  sort  of  gutter  or  drain,  and  receives  all  manner 
refuse  wet  or  dry.  Dogs  are  a  sacred  animal  there,  and  hold  the 
stinguished  position  of  city  scavengers ;  they  live  on  garbage,  and 
a  tasty  bit  comes  in  the  way  the  rats,  always  on  the  outlook,  dispute 
eir  right  to  the  whole. 

We  would  have  enjoyed  a  cab  that  morning,  but  it  was  out  of  the 
iestion.  We  had  to  struggle  on  foot  the  whole  way ;  a  porter  of 
tigularly  muscular  strength  carried  our  baggage ;  the  sun's  rays  were 
ting,  and  we  were  thankful  to  escape  the  bite  of  dogs  and  of  less 
.gnified  animals.      As  you   ascend,   however,  the  city  improves. 


now  reaching  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  We  were  not  i 
under  his  conduct;  yet  his  representative  at  Coustantinopl 
us  valuable  assistance  and  in  the  most  courteous  manne 
his  assistants  came  on  board  our  steamer,  inquired  as  to 
fouDd  foT  US  a  most  trustworthy  guide,  directed  him  to  see 
the  Passport  office  and  Custom-house,  and  safely  to  ou 
Of  course,  such  services,  by  a  guide,  have  to  be  paid  fo 
principal,  whom  we  afterwards  met,  was  most  obliging  at 
nothing. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  these  sketches  to  w 
or  collect  statistics ;  yet,  in  introducing  our  readers  to  « 
most  remarkable  capitals  of  Europe,  it  seems  almost  necesj 
a  few  particulars  of  this  sort.  Constantinople  is  the  caj 
Byzantine  and  Osmanli  Empires,  in  other  words,  of  th 
Empire.  In  a.d.  33a,  Constantine  the  Great  determioed 
the  seat  of  his  Government  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to 
the  ancient  Byzantine.  The  modern  city,  like  Rome,  co 
low  hills  rising  one  behind  the  other  with  almost  artififual  1 
No  city  in  the  world,  as  has  been  said,  can  boast  of  such  a  n 
-position,  commanding  the  navigation  between  the  Euxine  : 
terranean,  and  converging  amidst  the  most  striking  scenei;, 
■commerce  of  Asia  and  Europe.  It  might  almost  be  s^  t 
intended  this  spot  for  the  centre  of  a  great  empire.  Id  I 
times,  war  seems  to  have  been  the  "glory  of  kingdoms." 
nople  had  a  deep  hand  in  the  game  of  war.  With  the 
<;recian  world  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  Attad 
Persians,  by  the  Arab^,  four  times  by  Russia,  and  uttimatel] 
by  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  whose  grasp  it  remained.     Sii 
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This  tower,  while  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  dilapidated  buildings  and 
abbish,  is  of  ponderous  dimensions,  of  great  height,  and  in  the 
ycnoese  style.  To  reach  it  means  a  considerable  climb  and  scramble. 
rhe  ascent  is  in  the  interior,  and  comparatively  easy ;  it  is  a  plane^ 
nd  for  anything  that  appeared  we  might  have  ascended  in  a  carriage 
nd  pair.  The  view  from  the  summit,  which  you  can  walk  round,  is 
ir  above  our  pen.  Many  miles  of  the  Bosphorus  glittered  under  a 
*lazing  sun  through  its  fringe  of  marble  palaces  and  terebinths ;  the 
volden  Horn,  as  far  as  the  sweet  waters,  was  visible ;  the  densely 
rowded  city  far  below  seemed  in  sweet  repose;  and  Marmora, 
nthout  a  ripple,  locked  in  the  scene. 

That  day  was  Friday,  the  Turkish  Sunday,  On  that  day  the 
Inltan,  holy  man,  must  attend  church  or  mosque,  and  although  it 
omes  weekly  Constantinople  must  turn  out  in  pageantry  to  do  him 
lonour.  Our  guide  remarked,  with  evident  satisfaction,  **  You  are 
eiy  fortunate  being  here  to-day ;  you  shall  see  the  Sooltan,"  and  so 
'e  joined  in  the  pageant.  His  Sublime  Majesty,  we  were  told,  has 
renty-two  palaces — ^twenty,  too  many — and  being  one  of  those  who 
ive  to  shield  "  behind  a  thousand  bolts  the  workmanship  of  fear," 
!  conceals  from  the  public  the  palace  whence  he  is  to  drive,  and  the 
»ute  be  is  to  take  in  going  to  church.  On  this  occasion  it  was  given 
It  that  his  course  would  be  from  a  magnificent  palace  perched  on 
le  side  of  a  little  hill  about  three  miles  into  the  suburbs,  the  winding 
>wery  walks  to  which  seemed  almost  perfect.  I'hither  the  ^lite  of 
onstantinople  was  on  the  move  j  an  unbroken  line  of  carriages  on 
ich  side  of  the  road,  containing  two  ladies  each,  was  an  important 
ature  in  the  procession ;  military,  foot  and  horse,  an  imposing 
)ectacle,  stood  in  treble  file  the  entire  distance ;  and  outside 
hat  may  be  called  the  mob,  in  holiday  attire.  The  ladies  were 
fecial  objects  of  attraction.  They  were  richly  dressed,  veiled 
^  to  the  eyes  and  down  to  the  nose,    showing  little  more  than 

pair  of  black  eyes,  and  according  to  the  general  standard  of 
iste,  very  good-looking.  Falling  into  an  advanced  division, 
bile  the  cavalcade  was  in  motion,  we  secured  an  excellent 
osition  among  the  carriage  party;  the  weather  was  magnificent; 
nd  an  expression  of  satisfaction  and  hilarity  lighted  up  the  faces 
f  the  grandees.  Even  the  outsiders,  it  was  pleasant  to  observe, 
^ere  joyous  in  their  own  way.  In  this  array  there  could  not  have 
een  fewer  than  100,000  persons.  The  expense  to  the  government, 
nd  to  individuals,  for  it  was  all  pleasure,  must  have  been  large,  and 
ow  the  city  could  tolerate  such  an  exhibition,  week  after  week,  seems 
inaccountable.  It  is  alleged  that  these  displays  have  a  political 
neaning,  as  well  as  a  religious  application,  and  if  that  is  so  they  may 
^  no  loss  to  the  State. 

The  scene  we  have  attempted  to  describe  was  enjoyable  for  a  time, 
mt  a  feeling  of  suspense  is  never  pleasant,  and  soon  becomes  intoler- 
ible.  For  three  quarters  of  an  hour  this  mixed  multitude  was  held 
n  tension,  and  kept  in  good  humour  only  by  the  expectation  that 
very  instant  the  central  object  would  appear.  When  this  "  tip-toe 
osition  "had  reached  its  climax,  it  was  announced  on som^ ^NivVvoriX.-^ ^ 
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to  our  disgust,  that  the   Sultan  was  proceeding  from  a  diffeKOt! 
quarter  of  the  city.     The  commotion  that  followed  is  indescribable 
Vehicles,  double  and  single ;  military,  foot  and  mounted,  fell  intflii 
lamentable  and  alarming  confusion  j  heads  were  broken  no  doubt,  botj 
how  many  we  never  learned.     Our  guide  and  charioteer  were 
to  the  occasion.     Evidently  the  scrimmage  was  not  a  novelty 
them.      Cocher  at  once,  and  with  great  dexterity,  moved  out  of 
procession,  and  getting  off  the  main  street  cleared  the  rabble  it 
canter,  and  regardless  of  everybody  else,  drove  direct  to  the  m< 
As  our  guide  naively  remarked  :  "  The  Sooltan  may  come  from 
palace   he  likes,   but  he   must  come  to  the   Mosque."     By 
manoeuvre  we  were  "  at  church  in  good  time,"  though  the  bells 
ringing,  very  home  like,  and  secured  a  position  only  a  few  jrards : 
the  main  entrance.     There,  we  did  not  need  to  weary.     Already 
streets  were  thronged  with  pedestrians  j  detachments  of  military 
at  our  heels ;  nobility,  rank  and  file,  followed  in  large  numbers ; 
street,  avenue,  window  and  housetop  were  crowded  ;  and  thoi 
could  only  see  nothings  and  from  a  distance.     We  felt  fortunate, 
could  look  on  with  satisfaction.     But  the  tables  were  so  far 
our  right  to  be  so  near  the  "  holy  place  "  was  challenged  by  some  OBfcl 
in  authority :    But  there  was  no  help  for  it,  we  were  jammed  in,  andoti 
necessity,  allowed  to  remain.     The  royal  carriage^  drawn  by  foBtj 
horses,  after  another  iorty-five  minutes,  arrived.     It  was  an  opei; 
barouche ;  two  officers  of  State  in  uniform  sat  in  front,  their  bacb 
the  horses ;  the  Sultan  plainly  dressed  in  black  sat  vis-d-vis,  and,  it 
said,  with  a  brace  of  pistols  before  him.     The  royal  party  d< 
and  disappeared  within  the  conseciated  walls,  and  we  saw  them  00' 
more.     This,  we  were  disposed  to  call  our  forenoon  service. 

On  the  "  Sunday  "  afternoon,  Friday,  be  it  remembered,  the  wlA>- 
ling  or  dancing  Dervishes  do  their  devotions.  I  had  informed  oai/j 
guide  that  we  had  come  to  see  Constantinople,  to  which  he  replied  ti 
"  Very  well,  sir,  we  shall  now  see  the  dancing  dervishes.  Putting  oat= 
carriage  in  motion,  two  miles  of  those  terrible  streets  brought  us  tB^ 
the  dancers.  They  occupied  a  curious  place,  as  unlike  a  church 
could  well  be ;  surrounded  with  all  manner  of  merchandise  of  t 
most  undignified  description — the  vendors  corresponding  ;  and  <lWj 
unclean  and  sacred,  without  number.  For  some  reason  the  doors  flfl 
the  church  were  not  then  open,  but  here  and  there  comical  figures  icft 
to  be  seen  strutting  about  with  a  strong  air  of  sanctity,  llieir  diof 
consisted  of  the  usual  Turkish  slippers,  a  sort  of  Roman  toga,  andahfl^ 
hat  without  a  brim,  sugar-loaf-shaped,  made  of  deep  orange-colounl^^ 
felt.  On  gaining  admission  we  found  they  were  priests,  the  house  wa»";f^ 
already  full,  and  worship  about  to  begin.  The  area  of  the  hall,  or  chuidL 
was  empty  but  guarded  by  a  railing,  the  chief  priest,  at  first,  squatted 
on  a  rug  in  the  centre,  engaged  in  prayer,  and  then  moved  to  a  side  1 
wall.  The  "  orange  hats  "  formed  into  a  circle,  and  were  dressed  in  ' 
flowing  robes  of  olive  green;  in  single  file  they  paced  round  the  dick; 
and  on  passing  the  chief  gracefully  bowed  to  him  and  then  to  each  j 
other.  There  were  about  thirty  of  them,  and  after  pacing  round  the 
hall  in  this  circular  fashion  many  times,  they  quickened  their  move- 
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i  here. 

Kcursion  on  the  Golden  Horn  was  tenfold  more  enjoy- 
rom  the  rickety  stairs  of  Stamboul  we  started  in  a  cai^u€ 
sweet  waters.  These  waters  are  small  mountain  streams 
li  the  "Horn"  is  replenished  from  its  western  extremity, 
beautiful  parks  or  lawns,  which  the  "  waters "  inter- 
l  adorn,   the  upper  ten  of  Constantinople  resort  on  their 

afternoon.      As  the    fashionable  season  had    begun,   the 

was  enormous.  Turkey  is  said  to  be  poor,  but  it  does 
sar  on  these  occasions.  On  the  Horn  a  floating  crowd 
ving  upwards;  a  similar  gathering  had  taken  the  /ami 
ind  fashionable  youths  galloped  along  on  prancing  Arabs, 
in  Hyde-park  would  only  be  a  representation  in  miniature, 
coring  our  caique  we  walked  for  miles  and  saw  no  end  to 
^mblage ;  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  ladies,  many  of 
chly  attired,  and  among  them  the  Queen  of  Norway  and 

with  others  from  the  royal  palace.  So  much  for  our  first 
le  Turkish  capital. 

aosques  rank  among  the  chief  sights  of  Constantinople.  For 
ian  to  be  admitted  into  one  of  these  holy  places  is  a  marvel- 
ixation  of  Mahomedan  intolerance  and  superstition.  With 
:ption,  the  mosque  of  Constantine,  we  obtained  admission  to 

as  we  cared  for  seeing.  To  see  one,  is  really  to  see  all,  the 
:e  being  in  the  antiquity,  size,  or  costliness  of  one  over  an- 
Mosque  St.  Sophia  takes  the  first  place  among  these  build- 
t  dates  from  a.d.  325,  and  is  thus  co-eval  with  the  founding 
ty.  At  first,  it  was  known  as  the  Temple  of  Divine  Wisdom. 
it  was  enlarged  by  Constantius;  burnt  down  in  404;  again  in 
d  in  538,  rebuilt  with  more  than  original  splendour.  For  no 
liat  appears  this  building  acquired  great  distinction  in  the 
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ornamented  with  gilded  pictures  of  saints,  and  protected  by  twelie 
golden  columns.  The  font  which  stood  near  by  was  in  the  fiuUoo 
of  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Samaria ;  and  above  it  huog  faar 
of  the  seven  trumpets,  the  identical  trumpets,  that  brought  do«B 
the  walls  of  Jericho.  Even  the  ordinary  masonry  of  this  build' 
ing  partook  of  extravagance,  the  mortar  being  made  up  with  biil^ 
water. 

Seven  years  were  occupied  in  bringing  together  the  matemliof 
this  building,  and  nine  more  from  first  to  last  in  finishing  it  Tk 
main  body  of  the  building  measures  235  feet  by  250.  The  roof  lin 
by  nine  cupolas  in  succession,  the  great  dome  forming  the  sumniL 
Nothing  could  excel  the  skill,  beauty,  and  effect  of  this  part  of  ihe 
structure.  The  central  dome  is  107  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  rJK  d 
46  feet,  and  elevated  from  the  ground  180  feet.  The  grand  doae 
is  carried  on  four  arches  with  spans  of  1 20  feet  each,  restmg  on  pies 
of  great  strength.  From  these  shoot  off  screened  galleries  for  h!fi&' 
Near  the  piers  stand  4  columns  of  granite  and  others  of  white  miiUe 
porphry  lending  support  to  the  immense  upper  building.  But  Ae 
finest  pillars  are  those  supporting  the  principal  gallery;  they  are  at 
out  of  green  granite,  and  were  brought  from  the  Temple  of  Diaaa  t 
Ephesus^  by  the  Praetor  Constantine.  When  Constantinople  Uk 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  this  temple  was  converted  into  t 
mosque,  and  it  has  no  equal  in  antiquity,  grandeur,  or  imagiuij 
holiness. 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  a  Christian  could  obtain  nin» 
sion  except  by  stealth.     Even  yet  it  is  attended  with  some  difficode^ 
and  a  degree  of  danger.     To  begin  with,  we  had  a  considerable  fee 
to  table  down,  next  to  strip  off  our  boots  and  don  Turkish  slippen^ 
and  on  leaving  a  second  backsheesh  had  to  be  submitted  to.    Tbe 
slippers  assigned  to  the  writer,  not  being  made  to  order,  were  a  "had 
fit."    They  were  well  worn,  having  probably  covered  a  thousand 
other  Christian  soles,  and  as  the  heels  were  down  he  unconsciously 
left  one  behind.     We  were  closely  followed  by  the  Turkish  keeper, 
and  the  "  lost  slipper  "  being  discovered,  he  was  instantly  ordered  to 
retrace  and  pick  it  up  as  its  touch  would  have  polluted  the  fingers  of 
a  "believer."    We  visited  several  other  mosques,  of  which  there  ait 
over  200,  in  the  city,  the  details  of  which  are  unnecessary.    One  of 
them,  that  of  Mahomed   II.,  contains  the  tombs  of  the  SultiBS^ 
Though  not  large,  the  interior  is  magnificent.     On  marble  cushiood 
shelves  lay  the  sacred  books  of  the  Koran.     Visitors  are  not  allowed 
to  touch  them,  though  lying  unprotected,  which  the  writer  was  about 
to  do  when  warned  with  a  scowl  and  an  intimation  thay  they  were 
holy.     He  nevertheless  saw  that  they  were  beautifully  written,  n< 
printed,  which  their  Koran  never  is. 

Passing  from  the  mosques  we  visited  spots  less  sacred.  No  dljr 
perhaps,  possesses  a  greater  amount  of  antiquities  than  Constaoti' 
nople.  It  is  believed  that  in  its  archives  are  many  valuable 
manuscripts  illustrative  of  early  Christian  tiroes,  but  they  are  sbut  op 
from  the  world.  Possibly  they  will  end  in  ashes,  and  their  contents  i  ^ 
never  be  knoYii\.    ll  \tc\v\vTes  not  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  befo*  \  1 
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tiat  the  city  will  go  some  day,  and  when  that  happens  its  archive 
reasure  and  literature  will  go  with  it.  The  Museum  of  Ancient 
Costumes,  as  our  guide  remarked,  is  very  curious.  They  are  fitted 
n  wooden  figures  of  life  size,  and  bear  the  portraits  of  real  charac- 
ers.  They  are  a  history  in  themselves,  and  bring  into  view  some  of 
lie  darkest  pages  of  Mahomedan  cruelty.  In  the  same  quarter 
rere  rare  pieces  of  original  sculpture.  Many  of  them  were  of  the 
lonstantine  period.  The  name  of  Constantine  is  still  revered  even 
y  Mahomedans,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  claim  kin  to  him  with 
qua!  ignorance  both  as  to  his  character  and  the  age  in  which  he 
hred. 

In  wandering  from  place  to  place  we  passed  several  of  the  foreign 
snbassies.  They  are  truly  palaces,  and  to  all  appearance,  the  most 
nbstantial  and  comfortable  houses  in  the  city.  A  show  of  dignity 
B  necessary,  and  it  is  understood  that  a  degree  of  rivalry  of  that 
lature  exists  among  their  occupants.  We  could  not  fail  to  notice 
hat  in  this  particular  Russia  takes  the  lead,  and  at  any-rate  out 
ihone  the  abode  of  the  representative  of  our  little  island. 

After  two  days'  hard  work,  we  were  thankful  for  the  Day  of  Rest. 
rhere  is  abundance  of  amusement  every  day  in  Constantinople. 
Riding  on  horseback  and  excursions  by  water  are  the  most  common 
m  Sunday,  We  preferred  the  little  Meeting-house  of  the  Presby- 
»ian  Jewish  Mission,  though  we  had  to  reach  it  through  the  garden 
md  outer  court  of  a  Mahomedan  mosque.  This  was  a  curious 
mixture.  We  felt  much  at  home,  however,  among  the  worshippers  ;. 
there  was  a  smack  of  Scotch  air  about  them  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
lervice,  the  cordial  greetings  were  like  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul,. 
(m:  good  news  from  a  far  country. 
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By  Samuel  Rutherfurd. 

(Continued  from  p,  110.  J 

He  Jus  made  [Me]  a  chosen  arrow — ane  arrow  with  a  sharp  point. 
rhe  sword  slayes  nearhand,  and  the  arrow  kills  far  off.  They  ar 
rithin  Christ's  bounds  that  ar  slyne  by  the  sword ;  but  the  arrow 
lees  over  the  Divel's  camp,  and  slayes  many  of  the  other  side,  and 
herfor  it  slayes  those  who  ar  over  in  Satan's  wilderness,  and  the  wild 
)easts  that  ar  in  his  woods,  and  killeth  lyons,  leopards,  asses,  and 
iggars — that  is,  men  of  a  wild,  cruel,  &  savage  nature,  and  maks 
:hem  obedient  to  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus.     This  arrow  flees 


that  He  spack  of  them,  verse  46,  and  they  sought  to  lay 
John  8  and  9  ver :  These  that  took  the  woman  tak 
when  they  heard  Christ  say,  He  that  is  without  sin  an 
the  first  ston  at  her,  being  convicted  of  sin  in  ther  coi 
out  one  by  one  beginning  at  the  eldest  even  to  the  le; 
shote  ane  arrow  at  ther  conscience,  but  the  [i.e.  they] 
themselves  behind  a  wall.  See  we  not  the  seventh  0 
ane  arrow  at  the  fleshly  man ;  but  he  joukes  by  it  ai 
harlot.  The  eight  command  shootes  ane  arrow  at  th( 
&  cryes,  Wo  to  the  oppressor  and  the  deceiver  j  am 
by  and  joukes  after  his  covetousness.  Nay,  some  wi] 
away  and  the  arrow  sticking  in  them,  and  the  bloo- 
but  they  shak  and  fling  out  the  arrow,  and  the  blooc 
the  wounds  healeth  again.  Ther  be  conscience  to  n 
arrow  makes  a  hole  in,  and  causeth  them  to  blood,  bt 
the  arrow,  &  the  conscience  mendeth.  The  Di 
plaister  on  a  wounded  conscience,  and  heal  it  again,  i 
Some  hear  Stephen  preach,  and  they  see  his  face  liki 
God,  &  they  wer  not  able  to  resist  the  spirit  wherwi 
calling  them  stiffnecked  &  uncircumcised,  and  casti 
ther  idollatrie.  They  pulled  out  Christ's  arrow  aga 
and  stoned  him  to  dead.  I  love  it  not  when  men  c 
away  from  the  Word,  5:  find  excuses  and  wrestles  a 
in  His  Word.  Well,  bewar  of  this,  if  ye  wrestle  with  1 
against  His  Word,  tak  heed  He  break  not  your  ar 
shoulder  blade  goe  not  out  of  joint  But  this  is 
Mediator's  arrow,  the  death  arrow.  Our  Lord  Jesui 
arrow,  with  a  steel'  point,  that  He  shootes  at  the  hei 
The  Lord  crying  with  His  tongue,  Saul,  Saul,  why  f 
Me?  shott  him  oR  his  feet  and  laid  up  his  heele 
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hich  by  men  is  called  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  Christ  is 
IS  it  wer  under  a  dyck  hidden,  and  stealling  a  shot  at  you. 
send  Him  His  prey.  Lord  send  you  that  you  can  never  [thr]aw 
u  in  the  Gospell.  For  know  when  Christ  [sjpeaketh  to  the 
ther  is  a  sharp  steel  point  &  long  in  the  [e]nd  of  His  tongue, 
vill  cause  sinners  shoot  to  dead,  &  [l]ay  them  over.  See 
50.  The  Lord  hes  given  Me  the  [to]ngue  of  the  learned.  For 
skill  hes  our  Lord  to  [djeall  a  stroak  of  His  arrow  even  to  the 
rs,  even  to  the  neck,  and  over  the  head  in  the  conscience  of 
>wn.  So  He  comes  by  Mathew  &  sayes  (Follow  Me,  and  he 
>ver  as  a  dead  man  to  his  custome,  and  compt  book,  and 
res  Christ.  He  comes  by  Zacheus  sitting  on  a  figg  tree,  and 
ends  His  bow,  and  let  off  ane  arrow  to  him,  and  cryes,  Com 

Zacheus,  for  to-day  I  most  abyd  at  thy  house ;  &  he  fell  over 
:o  his  sweet  game,  and  cam  down  with  good  speed ;  for  his 
he  could  not  to  this  day  pull  out  the  arrow  again.  Coming  by 
's  well  at  Samaria,  He  bended  his  bow  &  shot  the  woman  of 
ia.  She  left  her  pott  and  cam  to  the  city  and  said,  Com  and 
man  that  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did,  is  not  this  the 
:  ?  Acts  2.  With  ane  arrow  in  Peter's  mouth,  Christ  slew  three 
md  at  a  shott.  Christ  shott  them  with  a  dead  arrow  through 
:art.     They  wer  pricked  in  ther  hearts.     I  think  Christ,  [ever 

Adam*]  sinned  in  Paradice,  hes  been  hunting,  and  whill 
vening  still  hunting,  till  the  end  of  the  world  shoting  wild 
L     O  !   He  will  come   at  night   to   His  ffather  with  a  rich 

many  slaine  men,  many  shot  with  His  arrows.  It  is  true  we 
]  Christ's  arrow  sharp,  and  that  the  Word  of  God  paines  us, 
ire  have  no  will  of  a  bloodie  head.  But  we  most  tholle  the 
Df  exhortatione.  Christ  will  not  slay  us.  He  will  bind  up  the 
I  again.  His  wounds  ar  sweet  Now  we  know  when  ane 
is  loosed  and  fleeth  through  the  aire,  when  a  man  sees  it  not 
g  upon  him,  if  it  be  shott  with  pith,  a  man  canot  hinder  it  to 
rough  his  flesh  or  enter  into  the  bone.  So  no  man  can  resist 
■  Christ's  arrowes.  The  enimies  of  God's  grace  who '  sayeth 
ill  is  so  hard  that  it  may  break  the  point  of  the  arrow,  and  ding 
c.  I  warrand  free  will  is  as  hard  as  flint,  but  if  the  ^  had  put 
louble  conflect  of  proofe  upon  the  soull,  Christ's  arrow  will  goe 
;h  it.  Why  so?  Ephesians  i  and  19  ver.,  Coll.  2  and  12. 
great  power  doeth  our  Lord  work  faith  in  us,  as  wes  that  omni- 

power  that  raised  Christ  from  the  dead,  and  that  wes  the 

hand  of  the  Almighty,  that  Christ  of  necessity  behoved  to  be 
And  therfor  they  ar  lyers  that  say — Grace  &  free  will  in  con- 
1  starts  &  beginns  both  together  to  run,  as  tuo  horses  letten 
the  starting  place.  They  lie,  for  God's  grace  hes  the  first  start, 
eak  off  first,  and  sweetly,  and  powerfully  dryveth  over  free  will 
e  run.     But  Christ  spurrs  and  calls  and  gives  us  speed  of  foot 
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fold  &  love  ther  Rather,  &  com  in  creeping  into  Hiin,  ; 

and  Mathew,  and  as  these  that  weeps ;  ffy  then,  if  * 
a  tryed  Saviour,  lay  meickle  on  Him.  It  is  a  pitie  thai 
Saviour  should  not  be  burdened.  Who  is  here,  whc 
own  burdens  ?  he  groaning  under  covetousness,  he  u 
sweating  with  the  Divell's  pockmantie,  a  back  full  of 
at  the  Divel's  horse  foot :  fTy,  ease  yourselves,  and  lay  I 
Christ,  and  yourself  also.  Now  I  say  debts,  feares,  ' 
sowmes  of  money,  and  lands,  lay  them  upon  Christ. 
upon  Him.  Com  and  hing  about  Him.  O,  if  all 
this  house  would  com  even  now,  hindmost  and  forero< 
all  lyke  a  hyve  ol  hees  upon  Christ,  about  His  neck  as  i 
Doves  flees  to  His  windowes.  Suild  your  nests  upoi 
60  and  verse  8. 

And  I  said  Thou  art  My  servanl. — Christ  was  not  in 
any,  but  be  His  ffather.  His  fTather  sent  Him,  and 
hyre,  &  saved  the  Kirk,  &  was  very  faithfull,  but  tl 
Him  the  Divel  to  His  thanks.  God  behoved  to  hai 
hard  pontt*  of  service  out  of  the  man  Christ,  such  se 
Christ  sweat  the  best  blood  in  His  bodie,  dear  servici 
speak  so)  considering  the  way  He  laid  down  to  bring  m 
to  satislie  justice.  It  was  not  possible  God  could  get 
without  a  servant.  The  darrack"  would  have  lyen  an 
tion  lyen  over.  Man  nor  angel*  could  or  would  look  uj 
Christ — God  &  man — &  no  other  behoved  to  be 
sought  no  wages  of  His  ffather,  but  a  seed,  a  Kirk, 
place  of  glory  that  He  had  with  the  Ifather  from  etemi: 
Him  and  His.  That  He  gatt.  Now  from  you,  He  s 
but  faith  &  obedience.  It  does  in  a  manner  break 
to  consider  what  service  He  undertook  for  you,  &  I 
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lis  which  by  men  is  called  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  Christ  is 
ing  as  it  wer  under  a  dyck  hidden,  and  stealling  a  shot  at  you. 
ord  send  Him  His  prey.  Lord  send  you  that  you  can  never  [thr]aw 
T  you  in  the  GospelL  For  know  when  Christ  [s]peaketh  to  the 
ect,  ther  is  a  sharp  steel  point  &  long  in  the  [e]nd  of  His  tongue, 
lat  will  cause  sinners  shoot  to  dead,  &  [l]ay  them  over.  See 
laia  50.  The  Lord  hes  given  Me  the  [to]ngue  of  the  learned.  For 
X)d  skill  hes  our  Lord  to  [d]eall  a  stroak  of  His  arrow  even  to  the 
athers,  even  to  the  neck,  and  over  the  head  in  the  conscience  of 
lis  own.  So  He  comes  by  Mathew  &  sayes  (follow  Me,  and  he 
jls  over  as  a  dead  man  to  his  custome,  and  compt  book,  and 
Dllowes  Christ.  He  comes  by  Zacheus  sitting  on  a  figg  tree,  and 
[e  bends  His  bow,  and  let  off  ane  arrow  to  him,  and  cryes,  Com 
own,  Zacheus,  for  to-day  I  most  abyd  at  thy  house ;  &  he  fell  over 
sad  to  his  sweet  game,  and  cam  down  with  good  speed ;  for  his 
sart  he  could  not  to  this  day  pull  out  the  arrow  again.  Coming  by 
icob's  well  at  Samaria,  He  bended  his  bow  &  shot  the  woman  of 
amaria.  She  left  her  pott  and  cam  to  the  city  and  said,  Com  and 
*e  a  man  that  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did,  is  not  this  the 
hrist  ?  Acts  2.  With  ane  arrow  in  Peter's  mouth,  Christ  slew  three 
lousand  at  a  shott.  Christ  shott  them  with  a  dead  arrow  through 
le  heart.  They  wer  pricked  in  ther  hearts.  I  think  Christ,  [ever 
nee  Adam*]  sinned  in  Paradice,  hes  been  hunting,  and  whill 
le  evening  still  hunting,  till  the  end  of  the  world  shoting  wild 
easts.  O !  He  will  come  at  night  to  His  ffather  with  a  rich 
rey,  many  slaine  men,  many  shot  with  His  arrows.  It  is  true  we 
linjk]  Christ's  arrow  sharp,  and  that  the  Word  of  God  paines  us, 
>[rj  we  have  no  will  of  a  blood ie  head.  But  we  most  tholle  the 
ord  of  exhortatione.  Christ  will  not  slay  us.  He  will  bind  up  the 
ound  again.  His  wounds  ar  sweet  Now  we  know  when  ane 
TOW  is  loosed  and  fleeth  through  the  aire,  when  a  man  sees  it  not 
)ming  upon  him,  if  it  be  shott  with  pith,  a  man  canot  hinder  it  to 
je  through  his  flesh  or  enter  into  the  bone.  So  no  man  can  resist 
le  of  Christ's  arrowes.  The  enimies  of  God's  grace  who  *  sayeth 
ee  will  is  so  hard  that  it  may  break  the  point  of  the  arrow,  and  ding 
back.  I  warrand  free  will  is  as  hard  as  flint,  but  if  the  '  had  put 
1  a  double  conflect  of  proofe  upon  the  souU,  Christ's  arrow  will  goe 
irough  it.  Why  so?  Ephesians  i  and  19  ver.,  Coll.  2  and  12. 
y  as  great  power  doeth  our  Lord  work  faith  in  us,  as  wes  that  omni- 
Dtent  power  that  raised  Christ  from  the  dead,  and  that  wes  the 
rong  hand  of  the  Almighty,  that  Christ  of  necessity  behoved  to  be 
ised.  And  therfor  they  ar  lyers  that  say — Grace  &  free  will  in  con- 
;rsion  starts  &  beginns  both  together  to  run,  as  tuo  horses  letten 
f  at  the  starting  place.  They  lie,  for  God's  grace  hes  the  first  start, 
id  break  off  first,  and  sweetly,  and  powerfully  dryveth  over  free  will 
at  we  run.     But  Christ  spurrs  and  calls  and  gives  us  speed  of  foot 


'  These  words  are  ommitted  in  the  MS.  '  The  printed  copies  omit  who, 

^  The  printed  copies  have  devil  after  the, 
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clipp  Christ's  ordinances,  and  to  eik  and  paire  His  Testament 
Indeed,  I  think  Scotland  is  fetching  a  quarrell  upon  Christ  They 
say  our  religione  is  naked  and  clipped  like,  wanting  the  busking*;  it 
most  have  ceremonies  to  busk  it  with.  The  Gospel  was  sweet  to  us 
at  the  beginning,  but  now  men  have  no  love  to  the  Word.  Now  zeal 
is  away.  Cold  &  dead  ar  we  in  God's  work.  We  ar  fallen  from 
our  ffirst  love.  Jezebel,  the  false  prophetesse,  is  com  in  amongst  us, 
and  false  apostles.  It  is  a  wonder  ther  be  not  bloody  heads  for  ther 
labour.  We  will  be  sent  to  the  hills  as  well  as  the  Jewes.  0 !  mourn 
for  the  abominations  of  the  land.  If  ever  ye  awake  whill  the  last 
trumpett,  awake  now  and  look  about  yow.  Know  ye  when  Christ 
was  hidden,  even  in  the  loofe  of  God's  hand,  He  shall  hide  yow  His 
members  wher  He  was  hidden  then. 

Then  I  said  1  laboured  in  vaine^  &*c, — Christ  is  brought  in  here 
complaining  of  the  Jewes.     He  makes  His  moan  to  Scotland  and 
Ingland,  for  Britan  is  one  of  the  cheifest  ylands,  even  to  you  that 
ar  here,  &  He  is  saying.  Will  ye  play  Me  the  pleasure  that  the 
Jewes  played  not?     I  had  many  a  dirty  armfull  of  them,  and  caned 
them  in  My  armes,  &  they  gave  Me  small  thanks.     Christ  is  here 
rewing  that  He  bestowed  His  travell  &  spent  the  strength  of  His 
body  in  seeking  the  Jewes,  yet  would  not  be  gathered.     Hereiscom- 
plaineing,  Wo  to  the  Chorazin,  Wo  to   the  Bethsaida,  Math,  ij* 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  &c..  Math.  23.     He  cam  to  His  own,  but  His 
own  received  Him  not     This  complaint  He  maks  to  His  ffather— 
Tak  up  the  welcoming  I  got  from  the  Jewes,  the  house  of  Iserael, 
they  peirced  my  hands  and  feet.     Here  ane  answar  made  to  God's 
ministers,  often  taking  paines  and  spending  ther  strength  in  vaine, 
&  sees  litle  fruite  of  ther  labours.     Christs  in  Isaias  dayes  made  the 
same  complaint.     It  is  ane  ordinar  word  of  the  Papists — If  your 
doctrin  be  the  truth,  wher  is  the  power  therof  ?     How  is  it  ther  is  so 
few  gained  to  Christ  by  the  power  of  it  ?    Surly  the  Jewes  might 
have  said  to  Christ,  If  Ye  be  the  Messias,  wher  ar  all  that  follow 
You?     We  see  but  twelve  men,  and  some  seventy  disciples,  and 
some  few  women,  but  what  was  all  that  to  all  Iserael  and  Judah  that 
is  not  brought  in  ?     Christ  sayes,  It  is  very  true,  few  followes  Me,  for 
I  have  spent  My  strength  in  vaine  &  labours  for  nothing.    \^^ 
then  ?     My  reward  is  with  God.     Christ  is  not  the  worse  that  fe^ 
will  tak  Him.     If  two  in  a  kingdom  tak  Christ,  Christ  is  not  to  be 
casten  away.     Neither  will  Christ  rew,  becaus  the  Jewes  will  not  taK 
Him,  or  becaus  few  follows  Him.     But  when  Christ  comes  with  His 
sword  and  His  bow  to  a  land,  if  we,  like  as  many  wild  beasts,  nio 
away  to  the  woods,  &  our  consciences  flee  into  dens  and  caves  o» 
the  earth,  one  to  his  pride,  ane  other  to  his  den  of  covetousness,  ^ 
third  to  the  wilderness  of  vanity,  as  we  doe,  and  refuse  to  byde  Christ 
ane  shott  of  His  bow ;  He  will  doe  the  office  of  a  Mediator,  and  saf 
to  His  ffather  of  us,  as  He  said  of  the  Jewes,  I  spent  My  strength  i^ 
vaine ;  &  give  in  ane  complaint  to  His  ffather,  and  God  will  he*'' 


*  That  is,  dressing  or  ornaments.  '  That  is,  Mat.  xi. 
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:  He  Cometh  litle  speed.  Men  will  not  want  ther  pleasures  for 
[im,  nor  yet  deny  themselves  for  Him.  And  Christ  may  say,  Why, 
ad  what  cooles  you  at  me?  &  I  pleased  not  myself  for  you. 
orsooth  !  men  misken  Christ  in  His  sufferings,  He  was  so  ill  handled. 
*hey  said,  No,  this  is  not  the  Messias,  becaus  He  cam  down  beneath 
is  place.  Let  me  see  who  comes  beneath  his  place  for  Him,  or  quit 
oe  inch  of  your  will  for  Him,  or  cast  away  ther  lusts,  or  deny  this 
orld's  glorie,  or  tak  up  ther  cross  &  follow  Him.  He  quited 
leaven  for  you,  and  ye  will  not  quitt  the  earth  for  Him,  &  ther  is 

0  comparison  between  the  two. 

//  is  Istr<ul  My  servant  in  whom  I  will  be  glorified  in  Thee, — That 

1  the  natione  of  the  Jewes  to  whom  I  will  first  show  My  glorie.  Goe 
rst  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Iserael.  For  know  ye  when  a 
lan  is  to  sell  anything,  and  the  reason  he  gives  his  freind  the  first 
ffer  of  it,  befor  the  offer  be  made  to  any  other.  Christ  cam  unto 
le  world  to  sell  Himself  to  man.  The  Jew  was  His  brother  by 
irth.  He  took  on  Him  the  Jewe's  fflesh  and  blood,  for  He  was  a 
om  Jew.  Christ  said  to  the  Jewes,  Ye  ar  My  freinds,  ye  shall  get 
[le  first  offer  of  M[e].  I  will  not  begin  with  the  Gentiles,  while^  ye 
ay  Me  nay.  Christ  was  even  lyk  a  great  mercat  town,  the  ports  wer 
losed  upon  us  poor  Gentiles  and  upon  Britane,  whill  the  Je[wes] 
att  the  morning  of  the  mercat,  and  they  made  a  blocking  in  the 
loming.  Ther  was  not  sale  for  Christ  among  the  Jewes,  then  [in 
le*]  afternoon  Christ  bad  open  the  ports  and  let  the  Gentiles  com. 
le  said  unto  His  servants,  Goe  you[r]  wayes,  bidd  the  yles  com  in, 
id  Scotland,  Ingland,  and  the  land  of  Sinim,  &  the  outmost  ends 
f  the  earth  com.  For  what  is  this  ?  The  Jewes  will  not  have  Me, 
will  mak  a  block  with  the  Gentiles.  Ther  was  a  faire  rich  table 
Qvered  to  the  Jewes,  God's  high  faire  table  or  board,  and  God 
ailed  them  to  the  first  mace.'  They  like  daft  bairns  ran  away  to  the 
lay,  &  had  mor  mind  therof  then  of  ther  meat.  They  let  ther 
leat  cool,  and  ran  after  salvation  in  Moses'  law.  They  would  not 
ik  the  new  feast,  slaine  Christ,  but  tarrowed  on  ther  meat,  &  spilt 
)hrist's  blood.  He  held  the  cup  of  His  blood  to  them,  but  they  did 
ast  it  back  in  His  face  again.  God  said  the  by-boord  might  serve 
le  Gentiles,  but  when  God  saw  that  Iserael  would  have  non  of 
lim.  He  shott  out  the  ill-learned^  bairns,  &  gave  them  the  broad 
*ilds  to  feed  them  on,  and  ther  Ffather  scourged  them  to  the  doore, 
L  said,  Bring  in  the  poor  hungrie  [G]entiles,  call  in  upon  the 
lungrie  yles  men,  bring  in  the  poor,  the  blind,  the  beggars,  the  lame. 
^ow  Scotland  and  Ingland  tak  your  meat  and  eat  &  grow.  God 
)e  thanked  we  gat  the  cold  meat.  The  Lord  set  us  to  the  first 
nease  now.  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear.  Now  learn  on  lesson  at 
he  Jewes,  and  be  not  spilt  bairnes.  Eat  your  meat  &  grow,  and 
ak  the  afternoon  mercat  of  Christ,  for,  alace  !  the  mercate  is  lyke  to 
ikailL  Now,  alas !  Christ  is  growing  in  Scotland  like  old  soure 
Irink.     We  ar  begining  to  play  with  our  meat,  we  ar  beginning  to 

*  That  is  untiL  ^  These  words  are  omitted  in  the  MS. 

3  Mess.  ^  The  printed  copies  read  inis-l<areJ, 
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Even  to  this  present  hour,  we  both  hunger  and  thirst,  and  ar  naked 
and  buffeted,  and  have  no  certain  dwelling;  verse  1 2,  and  labour, 
working  with  our  own  hands  ;  being  reddled,  we  bless ;  being  perse- 
cuted [we  suffer  it ;  verse  13^],  being  defamed  we  intreat ;  we  ar  made 
as  the  filth  of  the  world,  as  the  offscourings  of  all  things,  to  this  day. 
Was  not  that  a  soure  welcoming  the  apostles  gatt  in  the  world; 
Christ  and  all  His  members  ar  hated  here  and  gloomed  upon.   Ye 
know  the  mother  will  not  let  her  own  bairn  want,  but  she  careth  not 
how  long  the  step-bairn  greet,  &  be  both  naked  and  hungrie,  b^ 
caus  she  is  a  step-mother.     The  world  is  a  step-mother  to  Christ  and 
His  bairn es.     It  cares  not  to  see  them  naked,  poor,  hungrie,  perse- 
cute, &  heart-broken.     I  love  it  not  when  the  world  handles  you 
as  her  own  bairnes,  and  casts  a  peice  to  you  when  ye  greet.    Better 
be  God's  sons  &  the  world's  step-bairnes,  as  be  the  worlds  daties. 
I  love  it  not  ill  that  all  God's  bairnes  gets  a  hard  bed  and  ill  cheer  in 
this  inns.     Christ  had  not  ane  house  amongst  them.     They  would 
not  give  Him  a  drink  of  water  in  His  thrist     They  would  not  wel- 
com  Him  and  His  doctrin.     They  made  but  cold  cheer  for  Him 
when  He  cam  to  the  house  of  His  freinds.     David  was  that,  he  could 
neither  get  bread  nor  water  in  the  wilderness,  and  sayes  he  is  a  so- 
journer here.     Abraham  dwelt  in  tents  like  a  borrowed  bodie.    Isaac 
was  a  heart-broken  stranger.     Jacob  is  glad  to  sleep  in  the  feilds 
with  a  ston  under  his  head.     Iserael  lodgeth  fourtie  yeares  in  the 
wilderness,  lyke  the  beggar,  not  lodgeing  ane  night  where  he  lodged 
ane  other.      Moses  wanted  ffather  &   mother  to    bring  him  up. 
Christ  and  His  disciples  canot  get  lodgeing  in  Samaria.     No  *  worth 
Esaw,  but  the  world  playes  him  a  slipp,  &  causes  him  sell  his  birth- 
right for  a  breakfast.      I  think  God's  bairns  may  think  this  ane 
strange  ^  inns,  &  let  us  even  tak  it  as  our  Master  befor  us  did,  & 
cary  ourselves  as  the  well  given  stranger,  that  resolveth  never  to 
feight  nor  chead  with  his  hoastage,  howbeit  the  cheer  be  ill,  and  the 
reakoning  dear,  and  he  ly  in  a  strae  bed.     He  sayes,  \Vhat !  for  my 
tyme  &  thers  I  will  never  strive,   I  am  but  to  stay  for  a  night- 
Surely  Christ  and  His  wife  gets  but  a  strae  bed  and  a  coat-house 
here.     See  ye  not  all  hes  horns  out  against  Christ's  silly  lambs- 
They  ar  chaseing  them  from  one  kingdom  to  ane  other.    They  ^ 
hunting  them  out  at  the  toun  end.     A  poor  man  goes  throw  a  tou^ 
hungr'e  &  sad  and  veary,'*  and  he  hunts  his  dog  at  him,  and  aA* 
othe[r]  hunts  his  dog  at  him,  and  the  poor  man  is  blyth  to  win  aw^ 
with  a  whoU  skin.     Christ  &  His  dear  bairns  ar  goeing  through  tlv^ 
world  sad,  &  veary,  &  heart-broken,  &  the  indwellers  of  the  ct  ^ 
hunts  ther  dogs  at  ther  heels.     O  !  if  we  wer  at  home.     O  1  sleep  n 
in  this  dear  innes.     I  dare  say  Cain,  Judas,  Saull,  hes  not  for  th 
to  say  of  it ;  but  as  a  man  sayes  of  a  dear  toun,  Sorra  be  in  it,  w 
spent  meickle  in  it,  but  got  litle  good.     Esaw  may  say,  I  left  m^  - 
conscience  in  it  for  a  breakfast.     Judas  may  say,  Woe  worth  it,  for  ^ 

'  Omitted  in  MS. 

'  In  the  1802  edition  it  reads  as  here,  JVb,  but  in  Dr.  Bonar's  edition  it  has  been 
corrected  and  stands — PVoe. 

^  Both  the  printed  copies  have — Uftcouth,  *  Weary. 
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&  read  Christ's  bill  and  give  Him  justice.  And  it  will  be  a  hard 
matter  that  our  Saviour  turn  a  persuer,  and  our  Advocat,  who  should 
plead  for  us,  a  complainer  pleading  against  us,  &  say,  Ffather,  I 
cam  to  them  &  knocked  whill  My  head  was  bedewed  with  raine, 
&  they  would  not  let  Me  in.  So  then  if  Christ  preach  and  say,  I 
gat  the  wind  f  or  My  paines,  non  was  converted.  It  is  not  the  power 
or  holyness  of  the  preacher  that  converts  men.  Many  thinks  that 
the  want  of  ministers  undoes  us.  If  I  had  heard  Christ  in  the  pulpet 
as  Marie  and  Peter  did,  I  should  soone  be  converted.  Nay,  Judas 
heard  Christ,  but  what  better  was  he  ?  I  grant  if  a  minister  be  not 
called  and  graced  with  God's  spirit  to  preach,  He  that  made  a 
preacher  of  him  might  have  made  a  herd  of  him.  But  ay  when 
God's  chosen  servants  catches  out  the  net,  they  tak  no  ffish.  Christ 
went  through  the  seas,  and  shott  His  lines  seeking  souls,  &  took 
nothing.  Peter,  Acts  2,  shootes  his  lynes  and  cathes^  three  thousand. 
What  is  this  but  God's  saying,  it  is  not  the  preacher,  but  the  Spirit  of 
God  that  doeth  it?  Then  call  no  man  Rabbi.  We  tak  God  to 
witness,  we  would  have  you  off  our  hands.  We  say  not  Christ  is 
only  with  us.  Read  the  King's  letter,  carie  it  who  will  that  hes  a 
calling  from  God.  I  tell  you  it  is  possible  when  Christ  preaches, 
your  tyde  of  conversion  is  not  yet  com.  It  is  not  mawing  tyme.'  It 
is  not  tyme  to  shak  the  tree.  Ye  have  not  gotten  play  enough,  & 
therfor  no  marwel  ye  ar  not  converted.  Will  not  a  fisher  seek  a  pool, 
and  row  all  streames  and  get  nothing,  and  ane  other  of  less  skill  com 
&c  get  the  fish  ? 

I  have  laboured  in  vainc^  or*r. — When  He  comes  into  the  world  in 
His  flesh  &  preached  and  did  the  office  of  a  Mediator,  He  had  no 
enimie  so  great  as  the  world.  All  was  against  Him.  They  sought 
His  life  in  the  cradle.  He  had  as  many  and  sore  tentations  in  the 
world  as  ever  He  had  of  the  Divel  himself.  Nay,  the  world  so 
tempted  Him  in  His  calling,  that  He  and  they  wer  ay  at  holding  & 
drawing.  They  could  never  agree  a  touch.  What  moved  them  at 
Him  ?  for  He  cam  a  good  earand  to  bring  them  hom  to  His  ffather. 
He  wronged  no  man,  &  yet  they  said  He  was  a  deceiver.  The 
best  work  that  could  be  (to  forgive  sins),  they  called  it  blasphemie. 
His  casting  out  of  divels,  no,  say  they,  He  hes  the  master  Divel,  the 
captain  of  all  the  rest,  that  comands  all  the  litle  divels,  &  by  him 
He  casts  out  divels.  And  they  slew  the  aire  and  cast  Him  out  of  the 
inheritance.  And  if  Christ  fand  in  the  world  ane  hard  bed,  I  think 
all  His  servants  had  cause  to  say  so  of  it,  which  His  dear  servants 
mett  with.  And  Jeremy  cryes  out  in  his  15  chap.,  and  lo  ver : 
Woes  me,  my  mother,  that  thou  hes  bom  me  a  man  of  strife,  a  man 
that  contendeth  with  the  wholl  earth.  All  the  people  did  curse 
Jeremie.     And  see  how  the  apostles  mett,  i  Cor.,  4  chap.,  ij.  ver : 

*  Should  be  catches » 

'  Mawing  tyme,  i.e.,  mowing  time.     Gavin  Douglas,  in  his  translation  of  Virgil, 
says  that  Eneas  in  the  fight,  without  rescue  down  **;//aw/V"  with  his  brand,  or 
sword.     Mawitif  according  to  Jamieson,  is  as  much  grass  as  will  require  a  day  iu   ^ 
mowing.     In  the  printed  copies  this  sentence  reads — **  May  be  it  is  not  marrying ^k 
time."  ■ 


\ 
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Even  to  this  present  hour,  we  both  hunger  and  thirst,  and  ar  naked 
and  buffeted,  and  have  no  certain  dwelling;  verse  1 2,  and  labour, 
working  with  our  own  hands  ;  being  reviled,  we  bless ;  being  pe^s^ 
cuted  [we  suffer  it ;  verse  1 3^],  being  defamed  we  intreat ;  we  ar  made 
as  the  filth  of  the  world,  as  the  offscourings  of  all  things,  to  this  day. 
Was  not  that  a  soure  welcoming  the  apostles  gatt  in  the  world; 
Christ  and  all  His  members  ar  hated  here  and  gloomed  upon.  Ye 
know  the  mother  will  not  let  her  own  bairn  want,  but  she  careth  not 
how  long  the  step-bairn  greet,  &  be  both  naked  and  hungrie,  be- 
caus  she  is  a  step-mother.  The  world  is  a  step-mother  to  Christ  and 
His  bairnes.  It  cares  not  to  see  them  naked,  poor,  hungrie,  peisfr 
cute,  &  heart-broken.  I  love  it  not  when  the  world  bodies  you 
as  her  own  bairnes,  and  casts  a  peice  to  you  when  ye  greet.  Better 
be  God's  sons  &  the  world's  step-baimes,  as  be  the  worlds  daties. 
I  love  it  not  ill  that  all  God's  bairnes  gets  a  hard  bed  and  ill  cheer  in 
this  inns.  Christ  had  not  ane  house  amongst  them.  They  would 
not  give  Him  a  drink  of  water  in  His  thrisL  They  would  not  wel- 
com  Him  and  His  doctrin.  They  made  but  cold  cheer  for  Him 
when  He  cam  to  the  house  of  His  freinds.  David  was  that,  he  could 
neither  get  bread  nor  water  in  the  wilderness,  and  sayes  he  is  a  so- 
journer here.  Abraham  dwelt  in  tents  like  a  borrowed  bodie.  Isaac 
was  a  heart-broken  stranger.  Jacob  is  glad  to  sleep  in  the  feilds 
with  a  ston  under  his  head.  Iserael  lodgeth  fourtie  yearcs  in  the 
wilderness,  lyke  the  beggar,  not  lodgeing  ane  night  where  he  lodged 
ane  other.  Moses  wanted  ffather  &  mother  to  bring  him  up. 
Christ  and  His  disciples  canot  get  lodgeing  in  Samaria.  No  *  worth 
Esaw,  but  the  world  playes  him  a  slipp,  &  causes  him  sell  his  birth- 
right for  a  breakfast.  I  think  God's  bairns  may  think  this  ane 
strange '  inns,  &  let  us  even  tak  it  as  our  Master  befor  us  did,  & 
cary  ourselves  as  the  well  given  stranger,  that  resolveth  never  to 
feight  nor  chead  with  his  hoastage,  howbeit  the  cheer  be  ill,  and  the 
reakoning  dear,  and  he  ly  in  a  strae  bed.  He  sayes,  What !  for  my 
tyme  &  thers  I  will  never  strive,  I  am  but  to  stay  for  a  night 
Surely  Christ  and  His  wife  gets  but  a  strae  bed  and  a  coat-house 
here.  See  ye  not  all  hes  horns  out  against  Christ's  silly  lambs. 
They  ar  chaseing  them  from  one  kingdom  to  ane  other.  They  ar 
hunting  them  out  at  the  toun  end.  A  poor  man  goes  throw  a  toun 
hungre  &  sad  and  veary/  and  he  hunts  his  dog  at  him,  and  ane 
othe[r]  hunts  his  dog  at  him,  and  the  poor  man  is  blyth  to  win  away 
with  a  whoU  skin.  Christ  &  His  dear  bairns  ar  goeing  through  this 
world  sad,  &  veary,  &  heart-broken,  &  the  indwellers  of  the  city 
hunts  ther  dogs  at  ther  heels.  O  !  if  we  wer  at  home.  O  1  sleep  not 
in  this  dear  innes.  I  dare  say  Cain,  Judas,  Saull,  hes  not  for  them 
to  say  of  it ;  but  as  a  man  sayes  of  a  dear  toun,  Sorra  be  in  it,  we 
spent  meickle  in  it,  but  got  litle  good.  Esaw  may  say,  I  left  my 
conscience  in  it  for  a  breakfast.     Judas  may  say,  Woe  worth  it,  for  I 

•  Omitted  in  MS. 

*  In  the  1802  edition  it  reads  as  here,  No^  but  in  Dr.  Bonar*s  edition  it  has  been 
corrected  and  stands — Wot. 

^  Both  the  printed  copies  YvaNt—UncoutK,  ^^'^tas^* 
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ft  my  soul  in  it  for  thirty  peices  of  silver.  And  Solomon,  I  gatt  a 
ack  in  my  conscience  for  my  pleasures,  yet  all  was  vanity,  a  broken 
oth,  a  snow-ball,  a  feather.  O  !  wherfor  love  we  it,  and  makes  it 
ir  darleing,  and  sits  doun  on  it  ?  Elias  was  a  broken-hearted  man, 
would  faine  be  out  of  the  inns.  Job  was  in  it,  like  one  old  ship 
at  gets  a  knock  upon  this  rock,  and  that  rock,  &  would  faine  be 
dden  in  the  grave.  Daniel,  a  poor  captive,  a  persecuted  man 
ider  his  enimies  feet  They  gatt  all  ill  cheer  in  the  world,  and  see 
eb.,  ij.^  chap  :  Of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthie  off,  wandered 

sheep-skins,  &  goat-skins,  &  remained  in  dens  &  caves  of  the 
irth,  they  bringing  light.  John  Baptist  lived  lived  in  the  wilderness 
freindless  man,  and  at  length  they  cutted  off  his  head.  It  wer 
>od  the  old  ship  would  com  to  the  port  ere  we  wer  dung  in  flinders, 
a  man  be  ryding  through  his  enimies  and  ilk  ane  strick  at  him,  he 
11  spurr  fast  till  he  be  in  his  own  bounds.  I  think  this  poor  soul  is 
:e  a  ship  among  many  rocks,  it  gets  knock  after  knock.  It  wer 
Kxi  we  wer  in  Christ's  known  bounds,  &  then  we  should  defy 
em  all. 

Yet  surely  My  judgenuni  is  with  the  Lordy  and  My  reiuard  with  My 
od, — Men  should'  think  that  Christ  should  rew  the  block  he.tar- 
wes,  but  He  rewes  not.  He  sayes,'  Let  Israel  goe  to  Hell,  My 
mscience  sayes  to  Me  I  have  doen  the  work,  &  My  Lord  will  re- 
ird  Me.  See  them*  in  a  tentation,  when  we  ar  ill  handled  with  the 
Drld,  when  we  have  a  woe  heart,  we  canot  get  matters  as  we  would 
ive  them,'  a  good  conscience  will  get  comfort,  2'  Samuel  12.  When 
e  people  wronged  Samwel,  and  would  have  ane  other  judge,  he 
ends  himself  well,  and  sayes,  Whose  ox  or  ass  have  I  taken?  whom 
ive  I  defrounded?  So  Job,  16  and  19,  when  he  was  tempted  by 
s  freinds.  Now  behold  my  witnes  was  in  heaven  and  my  reward 
)ove.  And  David  acused  of  treason  by  Saul  when  he  might  not 
leer'  himself,  Psal.  7  and  3,  O  Lord  my  God  if  I  have  done  this,  if 
ler  be  inquitie  in  my  hand,  let  the  enimie  pursue  my  soul,  &c. 
his  is  that  which  is  called  a  good  conscience,  that  beares  up  the 
lild  of  God  under  troubles,  and  hes  broad  shoulders.  That  which 
!  call  a  clear  conscience,  lyke  a  glass  wherin  a  man  may  see  his  face ; 
hereas  the  wicked  hes  a  conscience  lyke  gloomie,  mouddie,  gumely 
►untain,  that  a  man  canot  see  the  bottom  of  it ;  nay,  he  canot  see  it 
I  death,  or  in  a  heavy  tentatione  goe  into  his  conscience,  but  it  is 
ke  a  smoakie  house,  that  a  man  of  clear  eyes  canot  hold  up  his  head 
I  it  But  whe[n]  all  the  people  is  curseing  Jeremia,  and  he  thinking 
e  hes  a  hard  life,  he  goes  into  his  conscience,  &  taks  it  befo[reJ 
le  Lord  and  sayes,  Jeremia  15  and  i6.  Thy  words  wer  sound*  and  I 
id  eat  them.  Thy  word  was  unto  me  the  joy  and  rejoiceing  of  my 
eart.     Nay,  I  think  the  wicked  man's  conscience  is  like  a  dunghill 

»  That  is,  xi.  =»  That  is,  would. 

^  Both  the  printed  copies  have  : — "lie  says  not,  Let  Israel  go  to  Hell  !     No  ; 
ut  My  conscience,"  &c. 

^  Should  be — So  that,  ^^^1 

5  The  printed  copies  have— ^/^ar  ftot^  which  words  have  bcetv  omllttd  \tv  l\\^  ^4^V 
*  ShouJf]  be—/  Sam,  7  clear  in  printed  copies.  *  StviwX^Xjt  Joun*-^* 


The  answer  to  this  question  is  easy.  Spoking  roughly,  aboul  3,4 
would  be  left  unoccupied,  if  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  lo  the  4 
alluded  lo.  This  would  6'"^  full  employment  to  six  active  men, 
of  aog  villages  lo  each.  It  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  thin 
other  six  European  missionaiies  ;  but  it  would  be  very  desirable  in 
many  extra  native  catecliists  constantly  employed  in  the  district- 
could  be  very  conveniently  settled  on  the  main  road,  at  distances  ol 
from  each  other,  and  the  rest  would  find  abundant  work  at  plac 
(he  toad. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  extra  expenditure  the  employment  of 
would  involve.  On  the  avetaEe,  iney  would  probably  cost,  My 
Jillj  iC*5°  per  annum.  I  fancy  thai  I  hear  some  one  saying,  W 
ney  10  be  had  ?    We  ought  to  remember  that  the  silver  and  1 

rrl^  -  nnd    fnnitinir  tfi  Him  fnr  bpln.  we  should  do  what  we  Can  I 

lat  we  should  not  be  abl 
n  why  we  should  not  bcgi 
labours  lo  some  extent,  if  that  be  in  our  power  ;  and  even  if  we  il 
do  nothing  in  this  way  in  the  meantime,  it  is  slill  my  duty  to  p 

The  fad  is,  that  money  is  not  the  only  requisite  to  Ihe  eitensic 
the  men  are  difhcult  to  be  had,  at  least,  such  men  as  would  set 
And  does  not  this  show  what  must  lie  our  resource  in  this  mailer  ? 
all  men  are  in  God's  han<ls  1  and  He  could  find  both  men  and  moi 
Seoni  district.  If  we  only  had  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  in  com 
work  here,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  Ihe  way  of  Ending  the  1 
required  for  all  that  1  have  indicated. 

We  need  to  have  the  necessities  of  Ihe  heathen  brought  home  t 
10  our  hearts.  Thus  impressed,  we  will  pray,  labour,  and  give 
their  salvation,  and  that  with  a  zeal  to  which  we  are  too  often  stranj 
we  all  had  the  spirit  which  animated  Christ  when  He  andeitooli 
which  led  Him,  ihough  rich,  for  our  sakes  to  become  poor,  that 
poverty  mighl  be  made  rich  I 

I  might  have  showed  the  necessity  of  agents  to  work  among  th< 
district.     In  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  country,  such  ageni 
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with  which  Seoni  is  surrounded.  Had  we  the  means,  and  could  we 
lay  our  hands  upon  the  proper  men  to  act  as  catechists,  what  an  in- 
viting field  for  Missionary  enterprise  is  here  set  before  us.  In  the 
meantime  it  seems  impossible  for  us  to  do  more  than  carry  on  the 
agencies  already  at  work ;  but  we  know  not  what  may  be  in  store  for 
us  in  the  future,  and  the  members  of  the  Church  at  home  will  be 
none  the  worse  of  knowing  what  might  yet  be  undertaken  for  the 
glory  of  our  Lord  and  the  salvation  of  the  perishing  heathen. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
4th  May,  is  set  apart  by  the  Synod  for  Reports  and  Addresses  on 
Home  and  Foreign  Mission  work.  The  Rev.  Edward  White  is  ex- 
pected to  give  an  account  of  his  work  in  India  at  the  approaching 
noeeting  of  Synod,  and  we  trust  that  a  large  audience  will  assemble 
Ln  Mains  Street  Church,  Glasgow,  that  evening,  to  hear  what  he  has 
to  tell  about  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  the  regions  beyond. 
Mr.  Anderson  writes  thus  : 

**  Many  readers  of  the  Magazine  are  doubtless  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the 
general  characteristics  of  tne  Seoni  district ;  but  many  others  would  be  interested 
in  reading  some  details  in  regard  to  it.     Its  area  is  2,767  square  miles,  so  that  it  is- 
larger  than  Perthshire ;  and  the  population  in  1881  was  334,733,  or  rather  more 
than  the  combined  population  of  Perthshire,  Fife,  and  Clackmannan.     The  Great 
J«Jorthern  Road  traverses  it  for  about  90  miles,  which  is  about  the  greatest  length 
of  the  district.     The  villages  number  1,^163.     The  town  of  Seoni  is  said  to  be  fully 
2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  throughout  the  district  there  are  many 
hills  and  much  forest,  some  of  it  very  dense  and  infested  with  wild  beasts.     Most 
of  the  roads  in  the  district  are  merely  tracks  made  by  carts  and  cattle  ;  and  in  the 
rainy  season  many  of  them  are  quite  impassible,  indeed,  scarcely  any  of  them  re- 
main 6t  for  any  kind  of  traffic. 

Why  do  I  mention  these  facts  ?  Chiefly  to  show  the  vast  amount  of  work  which 
has  been  taken  in  hand,  and  to  illustrate  what  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  the  need 
of  more  labourers  for  the  Seoni  district.  If  I  had  a  large  and  wealthy  body  of 
supporters  to  appeal  to,  I  would  advocate  measures  which  would  involve  a  very 
great  increase  m  the  expenditure  of  the  mission  ;  but  in  present  circumstances  it 
Would  be  foolish  to  do  so.  The  slightest  attention  to  the  figures  above  given  will 
suffice  to  show  the  utter  impossibility  of  two  European  missionaries  and  one  cate- 
chist  doing  all  that  is  needed  towards  the  evangelisation  of  even  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  district,  not  to  speak  of  the  whole  of  it. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  would  be  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  every  village 
of  the  district,  and  that  repeated  time  after  time  at  no  very  distant  intervals.  Some 
missionaries,  by  going  on  long  tours,  succeed  in  preaching  in  most  of  the  villages 
>a.  their  district  ;  but  a  long  period  has  usually  to  elapse  before  any  of  them  is 
visited  a  second  time.  This  method  has  its  advantages  ;  but  there  is  this  serious 
drawback  connected  with  it,  that  impressions  made  on  the  first  visit  are  usually 
cfiaccd  before  another  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Gospel  is  enjoyed.  We  have 
tried  to  combine  as  far  as  possible  this  method  with  repeated  visits  to  villages 
^^ithin  a  moderate  distance  from  headquarters.  We  have  also  endeavoured  to 
v-isit  village  markets  and  to  preach  in  them,  on  the  ground  that  many  people  come 
to  them  whose  villages  we  could  never  hope  to  reach. 

Going  along  in  the  month  of  December  towards  the  north,  we  saw  at  some  dis- 
t;ance  from  the  road,  and  on  both  sides  of  it,  numerous  villages ;  and  we  would 
Kave  been  much  gratified  if  we  had  been  able  to  visit  them.  If  we  had  gone  to 
tliem  we  would  have  come  within  sight  of  other  villages  still  further  off,  and  so  on, 
tap  to  the  boundaries  of  the  district,  and  even  beyond  them.  This,  however,  we 
c^uld  not  do,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  out  the  design  of  the  tour,  which  was  to 
^ro  30,  or  perhaps  40,  miles  to  the  north.  The  thought  occurred  to  us,  as  it  has 
^ften  done  before,  Shall  we  ever  be  able  to  preach  in  these  villages  ?  W^hen  shall 
t.he  Gospel  message  be  delivered  to  their  benighted  inhalnlcvul.s  ?    When  wUl  ihe 
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full  of  filth.      He  dare  not  ^  .,cn  once,  the  tidings  of  salvation  through 

hood  and  tricks  he  •*=  '  -^J  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  of  the  ne^j  of 

•  •  ..in/y  hod  comfort  m  the  word  of  Him  who  sajs 

covetousness,  his  .;  ^^  {„y  Spirit.' 

the  other  man,  9  ^,uij  diflfer  from  me  in  my  opinion  that  a  district  of, 

else  they  will  C  ^ich  as  any  man  could  be  expected  to  do  anything  Xvkt 

science  he  W*'  ■  .  .yiission  work.     Living  in  the  centre  of  this,  he  n-nold 

,  •!  i,^'tfvery  direction  before  he  would  reach  the  boundar)*;  and 

out  cam  Dir  .v'^'J^uM  have  to  travel  farther.     Now,  supposing  that  the  pre- 

Sllver.      Tp  ly-^^JJa/n  at  headquarters  in  Seoni,  and  to  carry  on  work  among 

him,  and  ..  •  J-^'rc'rcuit  of  about  ten  miles,  what  other  help  would  be  needel 

Even  tb  </^''*^'  ^^^  Gospel  to  all  parts  of  the  district  ? 

fair**  c^  <-  '^^^''''athis  question  is  easy.     Speaking  roughly,  about  2,4CX)  square  mile 

laire  C        ..*Vi^*]Jfloccupied,  if  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  400  square  miks 

With  "y?y*'%is  would  give  full  employment  to  six  active  men,  and  an  avenp 

a  f  ''S^ luges  to  each.     It  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  empKiying 

w'  ''>*'.*^^^pean  missionaries  ;  but  it  would  be  very  desirable  indeed  to  hav;  as 

»-j*^*'/ra  n*'*'^^  catecliists  constantly  employed  in  the  district.     Three  of  then 

^;r/'^*^^ry  conveniently  settled  on  the  main  road,  at  distances  of  about  20milff 

^''^  gach  other,  and  the  rest  would  find  abundant  work  at  places  to  the  cast  01 

'*ft  is  tViBculi  to  say  what  extra  expenditure  the  employment  of  so  many  agents 

/J  involve.     On  the  average,  they  would  probably  cost,  say  ^25  each,  or  a 

W /'5°  P^'  annum.     I   fancy  that  I  hear  some  one  saying.  Where  is  so  much 

^ney  to  be  had  ?    We  ought  to  remeralxir  that  the  silver  and  the  gold  are  tlic 

^rd's  ;  and,  trusting  to  Him  for  help,  we  should  do  what  we  can  lor  the  advanc^ 

foent  of  His  cause.     But,  supposing  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  emplojso 

m.any  men  all  at  once,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  begin  to  extend  our 

labours  to  some  extent,  if  that  be  in  our  power  ;  and  even  if  we  should  be  able  to 

do  nothing  in  this  way  in  the  meantime,  it  is  still  my  duty  to  point  out  whaii< 

needed. 

The  fact  is,  that  money  is  not  the  only  requisite  to  the  extension  of  the  woik; 
the  men  are  difficult  to  be  had,  at  least,  such  men  as  would  serve  the  purpose. 
And  docs  not  this  show  what  must  be  our  resource  in  this  matter  ?  The  hearts o* 
all  men  are  in  God's  hands  ;  and  He  could  find  both  men  and  money  for  us  in  *Jk 
Seoni  district.  If  wc  only  had  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  in  connection  with  ot: 
work  here,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  finding  the  men  and  mooey 
required  for  all  that  I  have  indicated. 

We  need  to  have  the  necessities  of  the  heathen  brought  home  more  powerfully 
to  our  hearts.  Thu>  impressed,  we  will  pray,  labour,  and  give  with  a  %iew  ty 
their  salvation,  and  that  with  a  zeal  to  which  we  are  too  often  strangers.  Oh  I  thai 
tve  all  had  the  spirit  which  animated  Christ  when  He  undertook  our  cause,  and 
which  led  Him,  though  rich,  for  our  sakes  to  become  poor,  that  we  through  Ha 
poverty  might  be  m.ide  rich  ! 

I  might  have  showed  the  necessity  of  ajjents  to  work  among  the  women  of  the 
district.  In  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  country,  such  agents  are  pcculiar'y 
necessary.  It  is  impossible  to  over  estimate  the  value  of  female  influence  on  the 
religion  of  the  country.  The  women  of  India  are  at  present  usually  an  obsiaclcin 
the  way  of  men  embracing  Christianity  ;  if  their  influence  could  be  secured  on  the 
rij^ht  side,  an  impetus  would  be  given  to  mission  work  which  would  be  prodncli« 
of  the  most  glorious  results.  I  commend  their  case  to  the  consideration  of  their 
Scotch  sisters,  in  the  hope  that  funds  may  be  provided  for  the  support  of  someone 
to  labour  statedly  among  them. 

In  writing  the  above,  I  have  b'lcn  borne  down  by  the  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  as  a  church  we  are  small  and  have  little  wealth.  I  trust,  however,  thai  what 
I  have  written  may  not  be  in  vain.  The  need  is  none  the  less  because  of  our  com- 
parative inability  to  supply  it.  Let  each  one  of  us  do  what  is  in  our  power ;  ani 
conscious  of  our  own  insufficiency,  let  us  fall  back  on  Him  in  whose  work  we  iff 
engaged,  assured  that  He  is  able  and  willing  to  do  for  us  exceetling  abundanilf 
nlxive  all  that  we  ask  or  think. 

Seoni,  isib  Match,  \^^b.  G.  ANDERSON'.' 
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THE  DEWDROP  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

t  that  dew-drop  as  it  trembles  on  the  daisy-flower.  See  how  it  sparkles 
tens  !  Let  us  draw  near,  as  Moses  long  ago  drew  near  the  burning  bush, 
r  what  it  may  say  to  us.  Its  voice  is  still  and  small,  but  you  will  hear  it 
sten  well.  It  speaks  to  us  of  God — the  great  All-father — who  made  it. 
ise  He  is  !  He  never  wastes  the  riches  of  His  power  and  wisdom.  He 
t  send  the  dew-drops  in  the  wet,  cold  winter.  Then  they  are  not  needed, 
sr  the  warm  sunny  days  of  summer,  when  the  ground  is  thirsty  and  the 
id  flowers  droop  their  heads  and  are  ready  to  die — th^n  He  sends  the  re- 
;  dew.  How  wonderful  it  is,  too,  that  the  dew  should  fall  only  where  it  is 
eeded  !  Walk  out  in  the  early  morning  and  look  for  dew  on  the  pavement 
street,  or  on  the  gravel  walk  in  the  garden.  There  is  none.  Yet  the 
and  grass  are  wet.  How  strange  !  How  wisely  arranged !  God  made 
bage  green,  and  formed  it  with  pointed  leaves  just  that  it  might  more 
receive  the  nightly  dew.  When  you  become  men  and  women  you  will 
mderstand  this,  and  then  you  will  see  more  clearly  than  you  do  now  how 
d  wise  our  Father  is. 

he  little  diamond  dew-drop  that  sparkles  in  the  sunshine  tells  us  more. 
>es  it  sparkle  so  ?    Why  is  it  so  very  beautiful  ?    Look  closely,  and  you 

in  it  an  image  of  the  great  and  glorious  sun — a  very  small  likeness  it  is, 
ely  enough,  it  is  there.  If  you,  dear  children,  would  be  beautiful  in  your 
fleet  the  great  Sun — the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Be  like  Jesus  and  your 
11  be  lovely  in  men's  eyes,  aud  pleasing  in  God's  sight.  Believe  in  Jesus 
e  Him,  let  your  lives  be  holy,  and  harmless,  and  pure  as  the  snow. 
small  the  dew-drop  is  !  Yet  it  does  much  good,  all  the  good  it  can.  In 
nds  plants  and  men  would  die  were  it  not  for  the  little  dew-drops  which 
•  silently  and  copiously.  You  may  be  young  and  may  think  you  cannot  do 
ich  good,  but  do  all  you  can.  Do  not  say,  as  boys  and  girls  often  do,  "  Oh 
am  big  and  strong  I  shall  do  great  and  good  deeds."  Remember,  he  was 
y  who  carried  the  two  loaves  and  the  few  small  fishes  with  which  Christ 
lany.  The  kindness  of  a  little  girl  led  Naaman  the  Syrian  to  be  cured  of 
Dsy,  and  of  his  idolatry.  The  dew-drop  may  only  serve  to  keep  alive  one 
'grass,  or,  perchance,  may  help  to  add  a  freshness  to  the  rose  or  to  the  lily, 
in  its  turn,  may  one  day  bring  gladness  to  the  heart,  and  a  smile  to  the  face 
oor  invalid  who  lies  a-bed.  You,  dear  children,  can  do  more  than  that, 
>ugh  you  be.  Do  it ;  do  it  silently  ;  and  do  it  wnv, 
icw-arop's  life  is  very  short.     Only  in  the  morning  can  it  do  the  work 

to  do.     If  it  do  not  work  then,  its  time  for  work  will  soon  be  over. 
I  comes  forth,  rejoicing  like  a  strong  man  who  runs  a  race,  and  there  is 

hidden  from  his  heat.  He  soon  dries  up  all  the  dew  which  has  not 
disappeared.  We  wish  you  all,  dear  boys  and  girls,  many  long  years  of 
ife,  but  you  may  not  be  spared  to  see  even  the  noon-day  of  life.  You  may 
ss  away  like  the  morning  cloud,  or  the  early  dew,  and,  how  sad,  sad  it 
if  you  are  called  away  before  your  work  has  been  begun  !  Give  to  God 
f  of  your  youth — the  fresh  morning  hours  of  your  life.  Love  Him  and 
lim,  and  when  the  right  time  comes  He  will  call  you  away  to  shine 
ly  above,  just  as  the  great  sun  may  sometimes  gather  up  the  dews  of  earth, 
:c  them  in  the  rainbow  where  they  shine  with  rare  and  wondrous  beauty. 

>argh.  T.  R. 
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'*  Mine  album  is  the  savage  breast. 

Where  darkness  broods  and  tempests  rest 

Without  one  ray  of  light ; 

To  write  the  name  of  Jesus  there, 

To  point  to  worlds  all  bright  and  fair, 

And  see  the  savage  bow  in  prayer, 

Is  my  supreme  delight." 

Impromptu  lines  pemud  by  Moffat  in  tht  album  of  a  fricuL 

HIS   VISIT  TO   ENGLAND. 

In  our  last  paper  we  left  Moffat  labotiring  at  Kuniman,  with  the  streaks  of  dqf^ 
light  beginning  to  dispel  the  moral  and  spiritual  darkness  that  had  so  k^| 
brooded  over  the  district.  The  work  that  lay  nearest  to  his  heart,  and  to 
he  had  given  much  of  his  strength,  was  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  i 
Sechwana,  the  language  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  labouring.  A  pnnliif 
press,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  had  been  established  at  Koruman,  by  wUek 
small  portions  of  the  Scripture,  thus  translated,  were  printed  and  circahlBl 
among  the  people.  But  it  was  not  adequate  to  the  printing  of  a  complete 
Testament ;  and  so  when  the  translation  of  this  was  completed,  a  journey 
undertaken  to  the  Cape  by  Mofiat  and  his  family,  in  the  hope  that  the 
might  be  done  there.  The  effect  of  constant  labour  and  frequent  worry  upoa 
health,  and  that  of  his  devoted  wife  and  fellow-helper,  also  made  this 
necessary.  On  reaching  the  Cape  it  was  found  that  printing  on  the  scale  desiiei 
could  not  be  managed  even  there,  and  so  a  visit  to  England  was  resolved  apoi^ 
that  a  New  Testament  in  Sechwana  might  be  given  to  the  benighted  tribes  vhi 
spoke  that  lauguage.  It  was  in  the  interests  of  mission  work  in  Africa,  and  Mt 
in  his  own  interest  in  any  way,  that  Mofiat  sought,  after  years  of  patient  UlMi^ 
his  native  shores.  The  first  vessel  that  vras  sailing  from  the  Cape  to  England- 
after  his  ^discovery  that  in  England  the  Sechwana  New  Testament  most  lie 
printed,  if  printed  at  all — carried  among  its  passengers  the  missionary  and  Ul 
family.  Death  visited  the  circle  ere  the  voyage  had  been  well  begun,  and  took 
away  a  bright,  little  boy,  aged  six  years,  who  had  been  familiarly  called  Jim.  Hb 
was  taken  away  just  a  day  or  two  after  a  daughter  had  been  bom,  and  while  ]!& 
Moffat  was  unable  to  rise  from  her  couch.  There  had  been  an  epidemic  d 
measles  at  the  Cape  while  they  had  been  living  there,  and  the  little  fellow  htl 
suffered  rather  severely  from  this  disease.  He  had  never  thoroughly  overcome  % 
and  dysentery  hadgfollowed.  His  death  on  the  mighty  waters  was  a  very  toacUig 
incident.  *' His  mother,  finding  all  around  her  prostrate  with  sea-sidmess,  kid 
him  brought  and  laid  beside  her  in  the  cot  from  which  she  could  not  rise.  AmidM 
the  storm  he  lay  upon  her  arm  peacefully,  talking  of  the  angels  who  should  bcB 
to  the  heavenly  land  the  spirits  of  children ;  and  with  the  words,  "  Oh,  that  wil 
be  joyful,  when  we  meet  to  part  no  more,'  on  his  lips,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jese.' 
Wh<it  an  interesting  child  he  must  have  been,  is  revealed  in  a  letter  which  MoA 
not  very  long  before  this  wrote  to  his  wife,  during  her  temporary  absence  fim 
home.  He  writes  of  an  evening  on  which,  liis  brother  missionary  being  awv 
somewhere,  he  was  alone,  but  *'  not  in  solitude,  for  who  could  be  in  the  compur 
of  Jim  and  Jack.     Tim  let  me  sec  that  he  could  put  his  foot  into  either  end  of  hi 
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that  dew-drop  as  it  trembles  on  the  daisy- flower.  See  how  it  sparkles 
eas  !     Let  us  draw  near,  as  Moses  long  ago  drew  near  the  burning  bush, 

what  it  may  say  to  us.  Its  voice  is  still  and  small,  but  you  will  hear  it 
;ten  well.  It  speaks  to  us  of  God — the  great  All-father — who  made  it. 
se  He  is  I     He  never  wastes  the  riches  of  His  power  and  wisdom.     He 

send  the  dew-drops  in  the  wet,  cold  winter.  Then  they  are  not  needed, 
r  the  warm  sunny  days  of  summer,  when  the  ground  is  thirsty  and  the 
d  flowers  droop  their  heads  and  are  ready  to  die — then  He  sends  the  re- 
dew.  How  wonderful  it  is,  too,  that  the  dew  should  fall  only  where  it  is 
:eded  !  Walk  out  in  the  early  morning  and  look  for  dew  on  the  pavement 
treet,  or  on  the  gravel  walk  in  the  garden.  There  is  none.  Yet  the 
ind  grass  are  wet.  How  strange  !  How  wisely  arranged !  God  made 
>age  green,  and  formed  it  with  pointed  leaves  just  that  it  might  more 
eceive  the  nightly  dew.  When  you  become  men  and  women  you  will 
nderstand  this,  and  then  you  will  see  more  clearly  than  you  do  now  how 
I  wise  our  Father  is. 

\e  little  diamond  dew-drop  that  sparkles  in  the  sunshine  tells  us  more, 
es  it  sparkle  so  ?  Why  is  it  so  very  beautiful  ?  Look  closely,  and  you 
in  it  an  image  of  the  great  and  glorious  sun — a  very  small  likeness  it  is, 
!ly  enough,  it  is  there.  If  you,  dear  children,  would  be  beautiful  in  your 
lect  the  great  Sun — the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Be  like  Jesus  and  your 
1  be  lovely  in  men's  eyes,  aud  pleasing  in  God's  sight.  Believe  in  Jesus 
;  Him,  let  your  lives  be  holy,  and  harmless,  and  pure  as  the  snow. 
rmall  the  dew-drop  is  !  Yet  it  does  much  good,  all  the  good  it  can.  In 
ids  plants  and  men  would  die  were  it  not  for  the  little  dew-drops  which 
silently  and  copiously.  You  may  be  young  and  may  think  you  cannot  do 
:h  good,  but  do  all  you  can.  Do  not  say,  as  boys  and  girls  often  do,  '*  Oh 
im  big  and  strong  I  shall  do  great  and  good  deeds."  Remember,  he  was 
/  who  carried  the  two  loaves  and  the  few  small  fishes  with  which  Christ 
any.  The  kindness  of  a  little  girl  led  Naaman  the  Syrian  to  be  cured  of 
•sy,  and  of  his  idolatry.  The  dew-drop  may  only  serve  to  keep  alive  one 
grass,  or,  perchance,  may  help  to  add  a  freshness  to  the  rose  or  to  the  lily, 
1  its  turn,  may  one  day  bring  gladness  to  the  heart,  and  a  smile  to  the  face 
>or  invalid  who  lies  a-bed.  You,  dear  children,  can  do  more  than  that, 
ugh  you  be.  Do  it ;  do  it  silently  ;  and  do  it  mnu, 
ew-drop's  life  is  very  short.  Only  in  the  morning  can  it  do  the  work 
to  do.     If  it  do  not  work  then,  its  time  for  work  will  soon  be  over. 

comes  forth,  rejoicing  like  a  strong  man  who  runs  a  race,  and  there  is 

hidden  from  his  heat.  He  soon  dries  up  all  the  dew  which  has  not 
lisappeared.  We  wish  you  all,  dear  boys  and  girls,  many  long  years  of 
fe,  but  you  may  not  be  spared  to  see  even  the  noon-day  of  life.  You  may 
5  away  like  the  morning  cloud,  or  the  early  dew,  and,  how  sad,  sad  it 
r  you  are  called  away  before  your  work  has  been  begun  !    Give  to  God 

of  your  youth — the  fresh  morning  hours  of  your  life.  Love  Him  and 
im,  and  when  the  right  time  comes  He  will  call  you  away  to  shine 
y  above,  just  as  the  great  sun  may  sometimes  gather  up  the  dews  of  earth, 
e  them  in  the  rainbow  where  they  shine  with  rare  and  wondrous  beauty. 

urgh.  T.  R. 


And  these  wild  flowers  will  hold  m 

Till  love,  and  life,  and  all  be  past ; 

And  then  the  only  wish  J  have 

Is  (hat  the  one  who  raises 

The  turf-50<l 
V-"ah  buttercups  ai 
The  associations  which  surcounil  this  flower  jimu  Ihi  aioanlapef  ka 
thildhood  aiui  youth  la  look  back  to  in  after  yeart.  '  The  power  of  me 
exercise  of  which  the  past  is  again  made  to  live  before  us,  will  b< 
misery  or  happiness,  according  to  the  cbaiactec  of  that  past.  If  a 
tpent  in  folly  and  sin,  the  raemoiy  of  them  afterwards  will  not  give 
pain.  Besides  the  actual  fruits  of  sin  which  will  most  certainly  nuke 
ance — they  who  sow  the  wind  will  reap  the  whirlwind — there  will 
scioosness  of  time  misspent  and  many  precious  opportunities  negl 
children,  now  it  is  the  seed-time  of  life  with  you,  and  as  yon  sow 
reap.  The  neglect  of  opportunities  of  mental,  but  above  all  of  moral 
self-improvement  will  lay  up  many  bitter  memories  for  the  time  Eo  a 
hood's  years  may  always  be  a  green  spot  in  the  memory ;  but  oh  t  it ' 
greener  if  these  vears  have  been  consecrated  to  Jesus.     Seek  t"  '     ' 


>,  which  are  able  to  make 


seven 

who  from  a  child  knew  the  Holy  Scriptun 
salvation  through  faith  that  is  in  Christ. 

And  let  me  say  to  you  that  if  your  early  years  are  to  be  consecra 
your  Atari  must  beopni  lo  Mis  benign  anJ  saving injtueitrcs,  Thegolt 
daisy  opens  out  to  the  sunshine,  though  it  is  ever  closed— covered  with 
fringes  or  lashes  that  surround  it — when  the  sun's  rays  withdraw  Ihem 
poet  Bums,  in  his  well  known  poem  on  It,  describes  it  as  having  "  it* 
sunward  spread. "  Jesus  !s  dealing  wiib  you  in  many  wan  to  lead  yoi 
yourselves  to  Him,  just  as  the  sun^  rays  come  down  and  seek  to  op 
the  daisy.     By  the  reading  of  His  word,  by  the  preaching  of  the  G 
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epulsive  to  the  young.  Though  believers  do  not  always  exemplify  the 
t  **  wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths  are  peace." 
e  some  who  by  natural  temperament  are  more  cheerful  than  others,  but 
rfulness  that  springs  from  natural  good  spirits,  though  very  pleasing  and 
,  is  not  so  precious  as  that  which  springs  from  a  heart  at  peace  with  God 
le  enjoyment  of  His  love.  The  latier  rests  on  the  more  stable  foundation, 
'  be  maintained  amid  most  depressing  outward  circumstances. 

••There  are  in  this  loud  stunning  tide 
Of  human  care  and  crime, 
With  whom  the  melodies  abide 
Of  the  everlasting  chime, 
Who  carry  music  in  their  heart 
Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart, 
Pljring  their  daily  tasks  with  busier  feet, 
Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat. " 

fie  daisy  thus  brightly  and  cheerily  tills  its  little  place  in  the  great  economy 
,  so,  dear  children,  adorn  your  place  with  cheery  helfifuhuss  to  all  around 
)  not  think  that  because  your  position  is  very  humble  you  can  do  little 
The  lives  of  those  around  you  may  be  made  brighter  through  your  kind- 
helpfulness,  and  that  is  not  a  little  thing.  It  is  wrong  to  think  that 
^ou  can  do  but  little,  you  ought  to  do  nothing  at  all.  What  the  American 
.  Lowell,  says  about  his  art  may  be  applied  to  a  wider  sphere. 

•*  It  may  be  glorious  to  write 
Thoughts  that  shall  glad  the  two  or  three. 
High  souls  like  those  far  stars  that  come  in  sight 
Once  in  a  century. 

But  belter  far,  it  is  to  speak 
One  simple  word  which  now  and  then 
Shall  waken  their  free  nature  in  the  weak 
And  friendless  sons  of  men. 

To  write  some  earnest  verse  or  line 
Which,  seeking  not  the  praise  of  art, 
Shall  make  a  clearer  faith  and  manhood  shine 
In  the  untutored  heart. 

lie  who  doth  this,  in  verse  or  prose, 
May  be  forgotten  in  his  day. 
But  surely  sh!\ll  be  crowned  at  last  with  those 
Who  live  and  speak  for  aye." 

ly  be  esteemed  a  little  service  may  be  of  more  abiding,  far-reaching  value 
rice  that  bulks  more  largely  in  the  world's  estimation, 
lotive  to  the  diligent  use  of  opportunities  of  doing  good  is  suggested  by 
:hat  this  flower  of  the  field  may  in  its  beauty  and  brightness  be  cut  down. 
Idren,  Ueath  may  cut  your  life  short.  Human  life  in  its  uncertainty  is,  in 
aa  from  which  our  text  is  taken,  compaied  to  the  flower  of  the  field  that  is 
.  by  a  passing  blast.  ••  As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass  ;  as  a  flower  of 
so  he  flourisheth.  For  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is  gone ;  and 
5  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more."  Not  only  may  the  biting  wind  nip  the 
sy's  life,  but  the  ploughshare  may  turn  up  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  It 
n  the  ploughshare  which  Burns  was  guiding  was  about  to  crush  one  of 
wers  tbuit  stood  in  its  way  that  he  conceived  his  beautiful  poem — a  poem 
akes  one  sad  to  think  of  his  fine  giTts  and  genius  being  wrecked  through 
>f  strong  drink.  And  as  the  life  of  the  daisy  may  be  cut  short,  so  may 
*  We  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth."  Use  your  life  well  while  it 
to  you,  and  make  it  subservient  to  noble  God -glorifying  ends. 
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'*  Mine  album  is  the  savage  breast, 

Where  darkness  broods  and  tempests  rest 

Without  one  ray  of  light ; 

To  write  the  name  of  Jesus  there, 

To  point  to  worlds  all  bright  and  fair. 

And  see  the  savage  bow  in  prayer. 

Is  my  supreme  delight." 

Impromptu  lines  pemud  by  Moffat  in  the  cdbum  0/ a  friend, 

HIS   VISIT  TO   ENGLAND. 

In  our  last  paper  we  left  Moffat  labouring  at  Kuruman,  with  the  streaks  of  dij- 
light  beginning  to  dispel  the  moral  and  spiritual  darkness  that  had  so  ka{ 
brooded  over  the  district.  The  work  that  lay  nearest  to  his  heart,  and  to  irindi 
he  had  given  much  of  his  strength,  was  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  ioto 
Sechwana,  the  language  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  labouring.  A  pontiif 
press,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  had  been  established  at  Koruman,  by  wlndi 
small  portions  of  the  Scripture,  thus  translated,  were  printed  and  drcnlited 
among  the  people.  But  it  was  not  adequate  to  the  printing  of  a  complete  New 
Testament ;  and  so  when  the  translation  of  this  was  completed,  a  journey  wis 
undertaken  to  the  Cape  by  Mofiat  and  his  family,  in  the  hope  that  the  work 
might  be  done  there.  The  effect  of  constant  labour  and  frequent  worry  opoa  lui 
health,  and  that  of  his  devoted  wife  and  fellow-helper,  also  made  this  duoge 
necessary.  On  reaching  the  Cape  it  was  found  that  printing  on  the  scale  desnd 
could  not  be  managed  even  there,  and  so  a  visit  to  England  was  resolved  apoo, 
that  a  New  Testament  in  Sechwana  might  be  given  to  the  benighted  tribes  wl» 
spoke  that  lauguage.  It  was  in  the  interests  of  mission  work  in  Africa,  and  not 
in  his  own  interest  in  any  way,  that  Moffat  sought,  after  years  of  patient  Itboar, 
his  native  shores.  The  first  vessel  that  was  sailing  from  the  Cape  to  England'- 
after  his  ^discovery  that  in  England  the  Sechwana  New  Testament  most  le 
printed,  if  printed  at  all — carried  among  its  passengers  the  missionary  and  Ids 
family.  Death  visited  the  circle  ere  the  voyage  had  been  well  b^un,  and  took 
away  a  bright,  little  boy,  aged  six  years,  who  had  been  familiarly  called  Jim.  He 
was  taken  away  just  a  day  or  two  after  a  daughter  had  been  bom,  and  while  Ms. 
Moffat  was  unable  to  rise  from  her  couch.  There  had  been  an  epidemic  of 
measles  at  the  Cape  while  they  had  been  living  there,  and  the  little  fellow  liid 
suffered  rather  severely  from  this  disease.  He  had  never  thoroughly  overcome  it, 
and  dysentery  had|followed.  His  death  on  the  mighty  waters  was  a  vecy  toochiof 
incident.  '*  His  mother,  finding  all  around  her  prostrate  with  sea-sickness,  hid 
him  brought  and  laid  beside  her  in  the  cot  from  which  she  could  not  rise.  Amidst 
the  storm  he  lay  upon  her  arm  peacefully,  talking  of  the  angels  who  should  beir 
to  the  heavenly  land  the  spirits  of  children  ;  and  with  the  words,  *'  Oh,  that  wiB 
be  joyful,  when  we  meet  to  part  no  more,'  on  his  lips,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesos.** 
Wh<it  an  interesting  child  he  must  have  been,  is  revealed  in  a  letter  which  Moftl 
not  very  long  before  this  wrote  to  his  wife,  during  her  temporary  absence  frov 
home.  He  writes  of  an  evening  on  which,  his  brother  missionary  being  a*^ 
somewhere,  he  was  alone,  but  **  not  in  solitude,  for  who  could  be  in  thecomptfj 
of  Jim  and  Jack.     Jim  let  me  see  that  he  could  put  his  foot  into  either  end  of  lus 
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>es.  I  took  the  hint  and  repaired  them.  I  had  scarcely  finished  this  work 
ten  he  perched  himself  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  stood  in  the  attitude  of  a 
edan  orator,  and  questioned  me  about  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The 
aversation,  or  rather  the  contention,  lasted  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  while 
ck  stood  with  his  bands  crossed  behind  his  back,  wondering,  and  sometimes 
peating  Jim's  inquiries. 

**  Never  in  my  life  was  I  so  delighted  with  the  questions  of  a  child.  *  Will 
ese  hairs,'  laying  his  hand  on  his  brow,  *  also  come  out  of  the  dust  on  that  day  ?  ' 
kmld  the  naughty  children  who  have  died  come  back  and  hear  preaching,  they 
ould  not  be  naughty  again  ? '  '  How  can  that  which  has  decayed  become  alive 
ain ? '  'I  known  mamma  says  that  God  is  a  very,  very  great  God  ;  will  He 
ake  the  dead  come  out  of  their  graves  ?  '  I  gave  a  few  simple  hints  about  the 
•ming  of  Christ.  When  I  asked  where  he  had  heard  of  Christ  coming  in  flames 
fire,  he  said,  *  Do  you  not  teach  the  people  that  He  will  come  in  that  way." 
Little  did  the  father  then  think  that  ere  long  the  busy  child- mind  would  know 
>re  of  these  mysteries  of  the  future  and  the  unseen  than  he  did. 
rhe  voyage  to  England  was  a  very  tedious  one,  and  it  was  with  great  diffidence 
it  Moffat  looked  forward  to  landing  on  what  had  become  to  him,  through  long 
;ence  from  it,  and  his  absorbing  interest  in  his  missionary  work,  a  strange 
mtry.  Arriving  in  the  June  of  1838,  it  was  his  hope  to  get  the  work  for  which 
had  come  speedily  accomplished,  and  then  to  slip  away  back  to  South  Africa 
'ore  the  winter.  But  the  visit  which  was  expected  only  to  embrace  months  was 
gthened  out  into  two  years,  through  the  demands  made  upon  his  services.  He 
ved  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  popular  speakers  at  the  missionary  meetings 
ich  then  begun  to  be  held  throughout  the  country.  He  interested  his  audiences, 
I  esp>ccially  the  younger  portion  of  them,  with  a  vivid  pourtrayal  of  thrilling 
idents  in  his  missionary  career,  and  graphic  descriptions  of  the  country  where 
had  been  labouring  and  the  people  inhabiting  it.  The  impression  produced  in 
>tland  by  these  addresses  appears  from  the  words  of  Dr.  lindsay  Alexander,  at 
urewell  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Africa,  at 
ich  he  was  presented  with  a  copy  of  the  *'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  **  Your 
it  to  us  we  never  can  forget.  Our  little  children  are  already,  in  their  infantine 
t>nology,  beginning  to  date  from  the  time  *  when  Mr.  Moffat  spoke  to  them  ;  * 
L  believe  me,  to  many  of  us  of  riper  years  the  time  when  you  spoke  to  us  will  be 
loimy  spot  on  the  dusty  and  troubled  road  along  which  we  have  to  journey. 
t  have  reai^ed  a  real  and  a  pure  pleasure  from  the  pictures  you  have  given  us  of 
isionary  life — your  romantic  adventures,  your  hair-breadth  escapes,  your  bold 
:rtions,  your  surprising  successes.  You  have  opened  before  us  a  new  page  of 
nan  society  and  character,  and  have  confirmed  our  attachment  to  the  missionary 
ise  by  showing  that  there  is  no  tribe  too  degraded  for  the  gospel  to  elevate,  no 
;ast  too  polluted  for  Christianity  to  purify."  So  interested  were  his  audiences  in 
i  accounts  of  his  adventures,  that  a  strong  desire  was  expressed  that  he  would 
ite  a  book  in  which  they  might  be  embodied.  The  pressure  that  was  brought 
bear  upon  him  was  so  strong  that  he  yielded  to  it,  and  the  result  was  his  well- 
own  "  Missionary  Labours  and  Scenes  in  South  Africa,"  a  book  that  was  the 
light  of  old  and  young  after  it  came  out,  and  which  will  not  fail  to  interest  the 
»der  still.  All  this,  however — the  travelling  up  and  down  the  country  attending 
It  tings  and  preparing  such  a  book — kept  back  the  printing  of  the  New  Testament 
Sechwana — the  work  he  had  specially  in  view  in  coming  home.  It  was  finished 
time  to  entrust  500  copies  to  two  missionaries  that  were  being  sent  out  to 
J  field  before  Moffat's  return— one  of  them  being  the  famous  David  Livingstone, 
.0  l)ecame  his  son-in-law.     W'hcn  the  printing  and  revising  was  in  progress,  it 
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was  suggested  to  him  that  the  Psalms  should  be  translated  and  boand  up  aloiig 
with  it,  and  this  suggestion  was  carried  out  at  the  cost  of  great  additional  Uboor. 
When  this  had  been  completed  he  set  himself  to  revise  the  Scripture  lessoDSr- 
selections  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures  which  he  had  previoaslj 
prepared— and  to  get  them  printed  anew.  His  time  was  in  these  ways  fiilljr 
occupied  while  in  this  country,  and  all  his  labours  hkd  the  one,  great  object— the 
advancement  of  Christ's  work  among  the  heathen.  He  was  wearying  to  get  bad 
to  the  scene  of  his  former  labour,  and  in  this  feeling  his  wife  was  in  the  deepest 
sympathy  with  him.  She  writes  to  Robert  Hamilton,  the  missionary  who  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  Kuruman  station  :  •*  I  long  to  get  home.  I  fear  I  shall 
forget  what  I  knew  of  the  language.  I  long  to  see  the  spot  again  where  we  hxn 
so  long  toiled  and  suffered,  to  see  our  beloved  companions  in  the  toil  and 
suffering,  and  to  behold  our  swarthy  brethren  and  sisters  again  ;  and  long  for  my 
own  home,  for  though  loaded  with  the  kindness  of  friends,  and  welcome  cveiy 
wlicre,  still  home  is  homely. " 

HIS   RETURN   TO  AFRICA   AND  SUBSEQUENT   LABOURS  THERE. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1843  that  the  visit,  designed  only  to  be  fera 
few  months,  was  brought  to  a  close.  After  a  series  of  valedictory  meetings  the 
voyage  to  Africa  was  commenced,  and  during  it  there  happened  nothing  uximal 
or  worthy  of  note.  The  welcome  that  awaited  them  at  Kuruman  was  very  cheering, 
showing,  as  it  did  most  conclusively,  the  deep  hold  which  they  had  gained  of  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  They  were  met  at  the  Vaal  River — distant  from  the  mtssioo 
station  about  150  miles— by  David  Livingstone,  and  from  this  point  onwards  fitesh 
demonstrations  of  a  joyful  welcome  were  constantly  meeting  them.  It  was 
between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  station  was  reached,  but 
even  at  this  hour  crowds  were  waiting  to  receive  them.  The  scene  which  the 
station  presented  for  weeks  after  this  is  thus  described  by  Mof&t  himself:  "For 
many  successive  weeks  it  continued  to  be  a  scene  of  bustle,  from  the  influx  d 
strangers  and  believers  from  the  different  out-stations,  so  that  we  felt  somewhat  a< 
we  had  done  among  the  exciting  scenes  we  had  witnessed  in  England.  Among 
our  visitors  were  every  branch  of  the  Batlaping  ruling  family,  and  several  subordi- 
nnte  chiefs.  Mothibi  c.ime,  stooping  with  age,  with  his  wife,  on  whose  brow  tbe 
shades  of  life's  evening  were  spreading.  Mothibi  had  visited  us  prior  to  oar 
departure  for  England,  and  had  again  been  to  Kuruman  during  our  absence,  when 
he  was  baptised,  but  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years  Mahuti,  his  wife,  had  never  been. 
After  the  death  of  Paclo,  her  first-born,  and  the  promising  heir  of  the  chieftatnsliip» 
her  mind,  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  the  natives,  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
living  at  a  place  where  the  object  of  her  fondest  hopes  had  been  suddenly  con- 
signed to  a  premature  grave.  This,  with  a  succession  of  afflictions  and  loots 
caused  by  the  devastating  inroads  of  the  western  marauders,  had  inscribed 
**  Marah  "  on  everything  connected  with  the  Kuruman  river.  It  was  therdbft  a 
deeply  affecting  scene  to  witness  this  aged  couple  alight  from  their  waggon,  aid 
with  their  sons  and  daughters  enter  our  house  and  testify,  with  a  kind  of  ecstasy  of 
feeling,  their  thanks  to  God  for  having  brought  us  back  and  permitted  nstoiee 
each  other  in  the  flesh."  The  work  was  now  greatly  extended,  missions  being 
established  amongst  various  tribes  to  the  northward,  superintended  by  missioDaties 
who  had  recently  come  out.  But  the  care  of  them  all  rested  upon  the  shouldeis 
and  upon  the  heart  of  Moffat.  He  grudged  himself  no  labour  and  no  travel  that 
he  might  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  engaged  in  this  noble  work.  His  labonrs 
(hiring  this  second  re-idence  in  Africa,  extending  over  a  period  ot  twenly-seten 
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yearSy   from   1843  to  1870,  divide  themselves  into  two  branches — the  work  of 
translation,  and  the  work  of  consolidating  the  missions  already  established,  and  of 
estab*lishing  new  missions,  this  last  involving  long  and  fatiguing  journeys.     The 
work  of  translation  was  one  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity  and 
perseverance,  as  he  was  convinced  that  only  in  this  way  the  foundations  of  a  stable 
Christianity  in  these  regions  could  be  laid.     In  it  he  was  subjected  to  frequent 
interruptions  both  by  demands  in  connection  with  the  Kuruman  mission  and  by 
the  toilsome  journeys  undertaken  by  him  into  the  interior.     Half  a  day  would 
sometimes  be  spent  on  a  verse,  examining  lexicons,  versions,  and  commentators. 
And  while  thus  battling  with  the  difficulty  of  rendering  a  verse  properly,  so  as  to 
bring  out  its  true  meaning,  many  calls  would  be  made  upon  him  to  attend  to  things 
about  the  mission.     "  Many,  many  are  the  times,"  be  writes  to  one  of  his  absent 
children,  "  I  have  sat  down  and  got  my  thoughts  somewhat  in  order,  with  pen  in 
hand,  to  write  a  verse  which  I  had  just  arrived  at  after  wading  through  other 
translations  and  lexicons,  when  one  enters  my  study  with  some  complaint  he  has 
to  make,  or  counsel  to  ask,  or  medical  advice  and  medicine  to  boot,  a  tooth  to  be 
extracted,  a  subscription  to  the  auxiliaiy  to  be  measured  or  counted,  or  one  calls 
(as  at  the  present  moment)  to  say  he  is  going  towards  the  Colony,  and  wishes 
something  like  a  passport,  anon  strangers  from  other  towns  and  visitors  from  the 
interior  arrive,  who  all  seem  to  claim  a  right  to  my  attentions.     Here  we  cannot 
so  easily  ring  the  bell  and  bow  visitors  to  the  front  door.     More  generally  they 
expect  entertainment  of  a  tangible  character.     Repairs  want  doing  or  superin- 
tending ;  the  general  concerns  of  the  station  devolve  upon  myself.     I  have  to  cor- 
respond  with  native  teachers,  and  to  see  their  wants  supplied.    All  these  and 
twenty  other  things  of  a  similar  kind  leave  very  little  time  indeed  at  my  command 
or  that  of  your  mother.     Public  services  and  visits  to  out-stations  of  course  demand 
their  share.    The  worst  is  that  all  or  most  of  these  interruptions  dart  on  one  with 
the  uncertainty  of  a  shooting  star,  and  render  the  appropriation  of  time  as  devious 
as  the  flight  of  the  bat."    These  interruptions,  however,  served  one  useful  pur|M)se, 
in   keeping  him  from  such  concentration  on  this  one  task  as  would  soon  have 
ruined  his  health.     As  it  was,  his  devotion  to  this  work  ere  long  told  upon  his 
head,  in  which,  unless  he  was  quite  absorbed  in  something,   there  was  a  con- 
stant noise  like  the  falling  of  a  cataract,  then  like  buzzing  or  boiling  of  waters. 
It  was  getting  the  worse  for  wear,  as  he  himself  puts  it.     In  1857  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  whole  Bible  printed  in  Sechwana.     This  was  a  monument  of 
his  untiring  industry  and  zeal,  and  has  dune  excellent  service,  never  yet  having 
been  superseded  by  any  other  version.     Other  bboks  were  also  been  rendered  into 
the  native  tongue,  such  as  the  '*  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  were  in  free  circulation. 

While  the  work  was  thus  making  good  progress  dark  clouds  settled  down  upon  it. 
The  troubles  this  time  came  not  from  the  quarrels  of  the  natives  among  themselves, 
but  from  the  conduct  of  some  Boers  who  had  sought  freedom  from  British  control 
by  coming  and  appropriating  the  lands  of  the  natives  and  subjecting  them  to 
slavery.  They  regarded  themselves  as  a  superior  race  to  the  natives  whom  they 
despised,  and  though  Christian  in  name,  and  descendants  of  the  Dutch  Protestants 
whose  sufferings  for  their  faith  command  the  admiration  of  every  student  of  history, 
yet  they  manifested  far  from  a  Christian  spirit  in  their  cruel  treatment  of  the 
natives.  What  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  work  of  the  various  missions,  they  in 
their  depredations  were  identified  with  the  British  Government,  who  had  made 
a  treaty  with  them  acknowledging  and  proclaiming  their  independence  north  of  the 
Vaal  River,  and  forbidding  anyone  to  convey  arms  or  ammunition  to  the  poor 
native  tribes,  who  were  thus  left  at  their  mercy.  The  way  in  which  these 
native  tribes  have  been  treated  by  the  representatives  of  British  authority  in  that 
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region,  has  not  been  to  our  credit  or  honour,  and  has  led  to  social  and  political 
complications  that  still  await  settlement.     When  the  whole  region  into  which  these 
Boers  now  made  such  cruel  inroads,  was  handed  over  to  them  by  the  British 
Government,  and   the  natives  completely  put  under  their  power,  MoffiU,  who 
was    then    in    England   was    intensely    disappointed.       *'I    remember  well, 
writes  his  daughter  who  tended   him  in  his  old  age,   **  coming  into  his  room 
the    morning  the  news  of   the   retrocession   was   published.      He  sat  in  his 
arm-chair  the  picture  of  sadness,  his  hands  clasped,  the  paper  thrown  down 
by  his  side.     'They  have  done  it,'  he  said.     'The  Transvaal  is  given  btckC 
For  days  he  w?.s  as  though  he  had  received  a  death-blow,  nor  to  his  djisg 
day  did  it  cease  to  be  to  him  a  bitter  sorrow."    As  it  was  inconvenient  to  the 
Boers,  to  have  missionaries  in  their  neighbouriiood  who  might  report  what  thej 
saw  and  heard  about  them,  they  sought  to  have  them  removed.     Among  the 
6rst  whose  removal  they  demanded  was  David  Livingstone,  and  this  led  to  his  en- 
tering on  that  career  of  travel  in  Central  Africa  which  has  made  his  name  ikiDOi& 
Kuruman  itself,  later  on,  was  in  imminent  danger  of  attack  firom  them,  and,  but  for 
the  timely  interposition  of  the  Colonial  authorities,  would  have  been  destroyed. 
The  anxieties  these  things  brought  to  Mofl&t  told  upon  his  health.   Still,  when  isked 
by  the  Directors  at  home  to  take  a  rest  at  the  Cape  for  a  season,  he  preferred  a 
journey  into  the  interior  to  his  old  friend  the  chief  of  Matabele.    lliree  tioaes  in  all 
did  he  undertake  this  journey,  the  last  time  to  establish  a  mission  amongst  that  people. 
A  touching  incident  in  this  last  visit  may  be  related.    When  engaged  in  foondingthe 
mission  at  the  place  that  had  been  selected,  the  camp  was  visited  by  the  veil- 
known  African  fever.     All  recovered  except  one  young  man,  a  native  who  hid  ac- 
companied the  party  from  Kuruman.     He  became  insensible  and  would  t«ke  do 
medicine.     For  two  days  he  lay  in  this  comatose  condition,  but  in  the  evening  of 
the  second  day,  when  Moffat  was  at  work  repairing  his  waggon  he  heard  someone 
singing  in  the  tent  in  which  the  sick  man  lay,  with  a  strong  dear  voice.    He  in- 
quired who  was  singing  to  him  and  the  reply  given  was,  "  It  is  himself."    He 
hastened  to  the  spot  and  found  it  was  so.     With  a  firm  voice  he  was  singing  a 
native  hymn  in  which  was  embodied  some  of  the  striking  parts  of  the  eighty-foorth 
Psalm.     "When  I  entered  and  knelt  down  beside  him,"  he  says,  *'  he  was  sing- 
ing the  last  verse,  to  which  I  listened  with  inexpressible  feelings  of  gratitude  pr^ 
suming  that  this  was  a  change  for  the  best.     I  addressed  him — ^he  was  deaf;  1 
tried  to  arouse  him — it  was  vain  ;  I  felt  his  pulse — it  was  performing  its  last  beats; 
and  while  I  was  looking  at  his  motionless  lips  his  spirit  departed  to  that  heavenly 
Zion  about  which  he  had  just  been  singing.*'    A  death-bed  scene  like  that  had  not 
been  witnessed  in  that  dark  region  before.     The  mission  was  established  and  still 
exists,  but  has  not  been  attended  with  any  visible  success.     Whatever  Christian 
leaven  there  is  now  among  these  native  tribes,  living  between  the  Zambesi  and 
Vaal  Rivers  in  South  Africa,  is  owing  to  the  great  work  of  Robert  Mof&t  who  for 
forty  years  laboured  among  them  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

HIS  RETURN   TO   ENGLAND  AND  CLOSING  YEARS. 

In  1870,  the  failing  strength  both  of  Moffat  and  his  wife  brought  home  to  them 
the  conviction  that  their  active  work  in  Africa  was  done.  It  was  with  regret  tbey 
realized  this,  for  they  loved  the  people  and  the  work,  and  lived  in  their  affection. 
'*The  shady  street  with  church  and  schools,  the  surrounding  villages  all  full  of  hearts 
in  which  deference  and  love  reigned  superior  to  any  other  consideration,  wiiOt 
Ramary  and  Mamaray  were  sure  of  a  respectful  welcome  from  aU,  old  and  young, 
and  maintained  an  almost  absolute  rule,  though  wielding  no  other  sceptre  than 
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that  of  gratitude  and  affection,  were  things  that  made  it  hard  for  them  to  leave 
Kuruman."  The  last  service  which  Moffiit  conducted  in  the  church  at  Kuruman 
was  one  that  was  very  impressive,  and  which  is  still  remembered  by  many,  llie 
scene  of  their  departure  was  deeply  touching — "  a  long  and  pitiful  wail  enough 
to  melt  the  hardest  heart,"  arising  from  the  assembled  natives  as  they  parted  with 
them,  never  again  to  see  their  face  on  earth.  After  his  arrival  in  this  country  he 
was  much  in  requisition  for  missionary  gatherings,  and  it  was  hard  for  him  to 
refuse  any  call  to  engage  in  his  Master's  service.  Honours,  richly  deserved,  came 
to  him.  The  University  of  Edinburgh  recognised  his  work,  and  paid  a  tribute  to 
his  character  as  a  schoUu*  and  a  missionary  by  conferring  upon  him,  in  1872,  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Handsome  gifts  amounting  to  thousands  of  pounds 
were  once,  and  again,  and  a  third  time,  bestowed  upon  them,  and  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  comfort  of  his  declining  years.  The  late  Dean  of  Westminster, 
with  that  catholicity  which  was  one  of  the  marked  features  of  his  character,  invited 
him,  in  November,  1875,  ^^  lecture  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  African  missions. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  in  his  lecture  he  stated  that  he  had  been  ac- 
customed for  more  than  fifty  years  to  speak  the  S6chwana  language  until  he  had 
almost  forgotten  his  own.  Mrs.  Moflfat  was  not  spared  to  share  many  of  these 
honours  which  came  to  her  husband.  Her  end  was  in  harmony  with  her  beautiful 
life,  full  of  kind  and  thoughtful  consideration  for  others.  The  night  before  she 
died,  her  daughter  heard  her  praying,  clearly  and  distinctly,  that  if  it  was  God's 
will  to  take>  her,  she  might  be  willing  to  go,  and  that  her  husband  might  have 
strength  given  him  to  bear  her  leaving,  and  that  his  way  might  be  made  plain. 
Shortly  after  her  death  he  settled  down  at  Leigh  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  his 
closing  years  were  spent  in  quietness,  the  quietness  being  now  and  again  broken  in 
upon  by  visits  to  missionary  gatherings,  or  to  friends  in  different  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland.  He  gained  the  esteem  of  all  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
when  the  announcement  of  his  death,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1883,  was  made,  it 
was  felt  to  be  a  national  loss.  He  honoured  Christ,  and  even  on  the  earth  Christ 
honoured  him.  His  end  was  calmness  and  peace.  His  was  indeed  a  noble  life, 
and  may  well  stimulate  the  young  to  devote  themselves  to  Christ's  service — to  the 
work  of  extending  that  kingdom  which  is  destined  to  be  world-wide. 


■^itcraturt. 


Our  Rest  Day :  Its  Origin^  History,  and  Claims,  with  special  reference 
to  present-day  needs.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hamilton,  A.M., 
Belfast.     Edinburgh  :  James  Gemmel,  George  IV.  Bridge,  1886. 

The  origin  of  this  excellent  work  is  stated  in  the  preface.  Recently 
the  Sabbath  Alliance  of  Scotland  offered  a  series  of  prizes  for  Essays 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  essay  contained  in  this  volume  being  prepared 
for  this  competition,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  of  ;£ioo.  The  line 
of  argument  that  is  followed  in  establishing  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Sabbatic  Institution,  is  the  same  as  that  found  in  already  existing 
works  on  the  subject.  Its  origin  in  Eden,  and  the  traces  of  its  ex- 
istence, not  only  among  the  Jews  but  also  among  all  nations,  are  first 
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the  Lord's  Day  that  they  may  have  a  gossiping  letter,  or  a  newspaper,  or  a 
business  communication  which  they  would  be  better  without,  and  which  could 
quite  well  keep  till  Monday  morning,  surely  the  enormity  of  the  evil  is  ap- 
parent." 

One  defect  of  the  volume  is  that  it  has  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
table  of  contents  or  an  index.  At  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  there 
is  an  excellent  sketch  of  its  contents,  but  this  does  not  make  up  for 
tlie  lack  of  these  other  things. 

Meditations  on  God's  Word,  Ltarned  in  the  School  of  TriaL  By 
Mrs.  Clouston,  Beaquoy,  Birsay.  Kirkwall :  James  Anderson, 
"  Orcadian  "  Office. 

The  spirit  breathed  in  these  meditations  is  that  of  a  simple  and 
earnest  piety  chastened  by  many  trials.     The  texts  on  which  they 
are  founded  "  have  been  blessed  to  the  writer  at  various  times  of 
her  life/'  and  now  "  she  seeks  to  comfort  others  of  God's  sorrowing 
tried  ones  with  the  comforts  wherewith  she  herself  has  been  com- 
forted of  God."     No  one  can  read  these  meditations  without  feeling 
that  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  a  mind  well-stored  with 
precious  Scripture  truth,  and  with  a  heart  disciplined  in  the  school 
of  trial,  full  of  love  and  devotion  to  the  Saviour,  and  beating  in  kindly 
sympathy  with  all  His  tried  disciples.     Each  meditation  has  attached 
to  it  a  piece  of  poetry,  either  original  or  selected,  and  some  of  then 
are  very  beautiful  and  touching.     That  our  readers  may  have  a  taste 
of  the  book,  we  give  an  extract  from  one  of  the  meditations,  and  one 
of  the  poetical  pieces. 

**  Look  at  David,  again.     After  he  was  anointed  to  be  king,  what  sore  trials  be 
passed  through.     Indeed,  his  trials  never  seemed  to  commence  till  he  was  anoiiited 
king.     And  is  it  not  thus  with  the  tried  child  of  God  ?    When  the  Holy  Spirit  sets 
His  seal  upon  him  as  one  destined  to  future  honour  and  glory,  God  will  tiy  tbsS 
one,  train  and  educate  him  for  glory,  honour,  immortality.     The  fire  will 
all  but  the  precious  metal,  the  gold  and  silver.     His  love  is  so  great  He  will 
take  His  children  oat  of  the  furnace  till  the  end  be  gained.     He  who  says  to  tb^ 
earthly  father,  '  Chasten  thy  son  while  there  is  hope,  and  let  not  thy  sonl  sptf^ 
for  his  crying,'  acts  in  the  same  way  Himself  to  His  children.     Dear  '^» 
Spurgeon  in  one  of  his  sermons  says — *  Yea,  I  hardly  think  that  I  have  letnirf 
anything  except  in  affliction  ;  at  least  this  I  know — I  owe  more  to  the  hanmi^ 
and  the  anvil  and  the  file  and  the  furnace  than  I  do  to  all  the  green  meads  aix' 
flowing  brooks  and  singing  birds  that  I  have  ever  heard  or  seen.     I  fear  tliat  I 
have  learned  little  beyond  that  which  has  been  whipped  into  me.'     This  \x^ 
will  echo  from  all  God's  children." 

A  WIFE  TO  HER  HUSBAND. 

One  of  us,  dear — 

But  one —  1     . 

Will  sit  by  a  bed  with  a  marvellous  fear,  1  ^ 

And  clasp  a  hand  ■.  * 

Growing  cold  as  it  feels  for  the  spirit  land  ; 


Darling,  which  one? 


1'>L 
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April,  1886,  '  is  an  uncommonly  curious  and  interesting  series  of  facts.  Not 
merely  is  there  a  division  into  weeks  in  various  lands,  the  several  days  being  named 
after  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  but,  making  allowance  for  difference  of  longi- 
tude, the  Sunday  of  any  one  country  has,  it  would  appear,  alwa3rs  fallen  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  day  with  the  Sunday  of  all  others,  and  so  with  the  remainiug 
days.     .     .     .     .'" 

A  curious  theory,  that  the  first-day  Sabbath,  and  not  the  seventh- 
day  one,  corresponds  to  the  one  observed  in  the  patriarchal  age,  is 
touched  upon,  shown  to  be  incapable  of  proof,  or  of  doing  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  putting  the  Christian  Sabbath  on  a  firmer  footing. 
The  next  subject  discussed  is  the  place  occupied  by  the  Sabbath  in 
the  Decalogue  and  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 
Its  position  amongst  the  "Ten  Words"  is  thus  described  by 
him : — 

**  As  if  the  great  Legislator  had  foreseen  the  attempts  which  would  be  made  to 

get  rid  of  it,  it  is  entrenched  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Decalogue,  so  that  one  must 

get  rid  of  Monotheism,  must  deny  the  permanence  of  the  prohibition  of  image- 

worship,  must  admit  that  the  law  against  the  pro&nation  of  the  Creator's  name  is 

abrogated,  before  he  can  plead  for  the  repeal  of  the  Sabbath  law.     Or,  if  he 

approach  it  from  behind,  he  must  get  rid  of  the  Divine  prohibitions  of  injuries  to 

man's  person,  property,  and  character,  and  must  weaken  the  defences  of  all  virtue, 

before  he  can  lay  a  finger  on  the  law  of  the  Day  of  Rest.     Is  this  remarkable  • 

position  an  accident  ?    Has  this  law  been  put  in  its  place  at  random  ?    And  has 

God  inserted  a  temporary  law  along  with  a  body  of  others  which  are  admitted  to 

be  permanent  ?    Is  the  fourth  an  exception  to  all  the  rest  of  the  commandments  ? 

How  does  it  come  that  it  is  in  a  code,  every  other  provision  of  which  is  admitted 

to  be  obligatory,  if  it  alone  has  lost  its  force  and  its  authority  ?    There  is  here  a 

crux  which  it  will  be  difficult  indeed  for  any  sophistry  to  get  over.*' 

The  argument  against  strict  Sabbath  observance,  and  against  the 
obligation  of  Christains  to  obey  the  whole  moral  Law  drawn  from  the 
freedom  and  spirituality  of  the  New  Economy  is  thus  very  briefiy, 
yet  very  effectively  disposed  of. 

**  This  notion,  however,  proceeds  on  entirely  false  views  of  what  liberty  really 
is.  Liberty  is  not  freedom  from  the  control  of  law.  That  is  license,  not  liberty, 
£is  John  Milton  long  ago  pointed  out.  True  liberty,  instead  of  resenting  the 
presence  of  law,  demands  and  rejoices  in  it.  The  free  peoples  of  the  world  are 
the  law-abiding  peoples.  The  truth  is — in  all  God's  dominions  law  rules.  In  the 
physical  world  and  the  spiritual  alike  we  find  the  *  reign  of  law.'  Whether  or 
not,  as  Professor  Drummond  argues,  natural  law  reigns  in  the  spiritual  world,  law 
of  some  kind  certainly  does.  Law  is  the  government  of  Grod,  and  there  is  no  part 
of  creation  exempt  from  that  government.  To  use  Jonathan  Edward's  strong  ex- 
pression, it  would  be  to  *  ungod  God '  to  believe  so." 

In  speaking  of  Christ's  teaching  on  the  question,  and  His  reference 
to  **  Sabbath  "  being  observed  during  the  dispensation  He  was  intro- 
xiiicing,  reference  is  made  to  the  too  common  disuse  of  this  significant 
name  in  regard  to  the  day. 

**  Again,  the  name  *  Sabbath  '  is  here  sanctioned  as  applicable  to  the.  C\\T\%\xKa 
I>ay  of  Rest.    There  is  something  in  a  name,  ShakespeareH  a.uV\iot\V|  wAhojCdc 
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Standing.     Many  times  it  has  been  urged,  for  example,  how  men  excuse  and  gloss 
over  their  sins  by  giving  them  fine  names.     Dnelling  becomes  not  murder,  but 

*  an  affiiir  of  honour.'    A  breach  of  the  Seventh  Commandment  is  spoken  of  at 

•  an  affair  of  gallantry  ' — a  lie  as  *  an  economy  of  truth ' — a  bastard  as  *  a  love- 
child  ' — and  here  in  Ireland  we  had,  not  long  ago,  the  '  Invincibles '  calling 
murder  only  the  *  removing '  of  a  man,  and,  no  doubt,  concealing,  by  the  use  of 
that  term,  the  heinousness  of  their  crime  to  a  large  extent  even  from  themselves. 
Men  who  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  commission  of  gross  sins  sometimes 
come  to  think  little  of  them  when  their  real  hideousness  is  disguised  beneath  a 
fine  name.     This  thought  has  an  important  bearing  on  our  subject.     If  the  Day  of 
Best  is  only  '  Sunday,'  and  has  no  right  to  the  older  name,  the  associations  which 
for  millenniums  clustered  round  the  Sabbath  are  gone.     It  loses  its  Biblical  aspect 
Its  venerable  age  sinks  out  of  sight.     All  the  memorable  history  which  has  en- 
nobled it  fades  away,  and,  worst,  of  all,  the  authority  by  which  it  was  first  enacted, 
and  in  accordance  with  which  it  was  observed  in  all  after  time,  has  a  tendency  to 
be  forgotten — the  sacred  sanctions  of  the  day  are  obscured,  and  insensibly  peihaps, 
but  none  the  less  surely  and  balefully,  we  come  to  think  of  the  day,  not  as  a  Divine 
institution  at  all,  but  only  as  a  man-made  holiday ;  not  as  a  day  sacred  to  God, 
but  as  one  on  which  we  have  full  liberty  to  do  as  we  list  within  certain  oonfen- 
tional  limits.     I  would  not  be  a  stickler  for  names.    As  excellent  people  talk  of 
'  Sunday  '  as  of  *  Sabbath,'  and  it  can  be,  and  is,  as  well  observed  under  the  one 
appellation  as  the  other.     But  let  it  be  well  noted  that  we  have  a  right  to  call  the 
day  *  Sabbath.'    In  doing  so  we  follow  the  best  example,  that  of  Christ.    That 
name  is,   besides,  in  itself  a  beautiful  and  suggestive  name — Sabbath,  rest; 
Sabbath-day,  Rest-day.     There  is  peace  in  its  very  sound.     This  name,  also,  has, 
like  many  another  name,  a  great  principle  lying  at  the  back  of  it,  the  principle 
that  this  day  is  no  new  institution,  but  one  only  a  little  younger  than  the  world 
itself,  one  round  which  gather  the  holy  memories  of  thousands  of  years,  the  solemn 
sanctions  of  the  great  Decalogue,  and  the  history  of  earth's  happiest  peoples  and 
most  prosperous  epochs." 

The  concluding  part  of  the  Essay,  which  perhaps  is  the  ablest  portioQ 
of  it,  deals  with  the  question  of  Sabbath  observance,  and  some  very 
timely  words  are  spoken  regarding  certain  forms  of  Sabbath  desecra- 
tion which  are  being  openly  and  boldly  advocated.  We  could  wish 
to  transfer  to  our  pages  all  that  is  said  about  the  movement  for  the 
opening  of  museums  and  picture  galleries  on  Sabbath,  but  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  passage  in  which  he  conclusively  shows  that 
the  professed  interest  of  the  leaders  of  this  movement  in  the  working 
classes  is  unreal  and  hollow. 

**The  working  classes,  as  a  body,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  have  made  no  demand 
for  the  opening  of  Museums,  Picture  galleries  and  Libraries  on  the  Sabbath.  On 
the  contrary,  by  tens  of  thousands,  they  have  signed  ]>etitions  against  their  opening. 
So  far  as  their  wishes  have  been,  or  can  be  ascertained,  they  are  not  favourable  to 
this  movement  said  to  be  made  in  their  interest.  Take  one  illustration  of  this. 
A  remarkable  document  was  published  in  May,  1883,  which  bears  on  its  cover  the 
following  statement — 

*  Working  class  organisations  and  the  Sunday  opening  of  Museums.  List  of 
2,412  trade  unions,  friendly  societies,  working  men's  clubs  and  institutes  and  other 
working  class  organisations,  having  501,705  members,  who  have  approved  the 

^iollowing  amendment,  proposed  b^  Mt.  H^xm^  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  in  the  House 

^Commons,  on  the  I9lh  May,  i%%2. 
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'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  undesirable  that  Parliament  should 
irther  promote  the  employment  of  Sunday  labour  by  authorising  the  opening  of 
ational  museums  and  galleries  which  are  now  closed  on  that  day,  but  that  such 
loseums  should  be  open  between  the  hours  of  6  and  10  p.m.  on  at  least  three 
wnings  in  each  week.' 

The  force  of  this  document  lies  not  only  in  the  absolute  number  of  organisations 
nd  votes,  but  in  its  comparison  of  those  organisations  and  votes  with  the  result 
f  an  earnest  effort,  continued  for  several  months  by  a  committee  in  London,  to 
ecu  re  votes  on  the  other  side.     The  comparison  gives  the  following  result — 

Against  Sunday  opening,  2,412  organisations  with  501,705  members. 

For  Sunday  opening,  62  organisations  with  45,482  members. 

These  figures  show  with  sufficient  plainness  the  opinion  of  the  classes  chiefly  con- 
:emed  in  the  matter. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  those  who  are  making  this  movement  in  the  name  of 
he  working  classes  to  drop  it  until  the  working  classes  themselves  press  for  the 
rhange  ?    It  would  seem  so  to  most  people." 

The  pleas  by  which  Sabbath  work  on  our  railways  and  in  our  post- 
offices  is  defended  are  very  successfully  demolished.  It  would  be 
well  if  those  who  encourage  these  forms  of  Sabbath  desecration  in 
iny  degree  would  seriously  ponder  the  view  of  the  matter  here  set 
forth.  If  they  would  but  think  that,  for  the  sake  of  their  enjoyment, 
many  are  denied  even  the  outward  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  their  conduct 
nrould  not  look  so  harmless  as  they  imagine  it  to  be.  We  conclude 
by  quoting  what  is  said  about  Sabbath  work  in  our  post-offices. 

*' There  is  very  little  accurate  idea  in  the  public  mind  of  the  amount  of  Sabbath 
work  which  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  post-office.  The  number  of  offi- 
cials of  various  kinds,  superintendents,  sorters,  letter-carriers,  and  railway^and 
mail-car  employes  involved  in  it  is  startlingly  large.  In  England,  where  the  claims 
of  the  Lord's  Day  are  better  recognised  than  in  other  countries,  there  are  yet 
some  23,500  persons  directly  employed  in  post-office  work,  some  of  (hem 
doing  the  same  amount  of  duty  as  on  other  days.  One  of  the  good  services  ren- 
dered by  the  great  Sabbath  Congress  in  Geneva  in  September,  1876,  was  that  it 
called  prominent  attention  to  this  Sunday  post-office  labour,  and  showed  that  a 
i^t  amount  of  it,  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  was  unnecessary  and  unjusti- 
table.  Take,  for  instance,  the  delivery  of  letters  from  house  to  house  on  the  Sab- 
>ath.  London,  the  largest  and  wealthiest  and  busiest  city  in  the  world,  manages 
D  do  without  this.  So  do  many  other  large  cities  and  towns.  If  they  can  dis- 
•ense  with  it,  it  surely  cannot  be  a  necessity  anywhere,  and  if  not  a  necessity,  who 
an  defend  it  ?  Even  leaving  the  labour  of  the  employes  in  this  matter  out  of  ac- 
ount,  what  a  boon  it  is  to  the  homes  of  the  people  to  be  free  on  the  one  day  from 
he  influx  of  the  world  which  comes  at  the  sound  of  the  postman's  rap  !  One  of 
he  most  prominent  merchants  in  London  says,  that  he  believes  firmly  he  would 
lave  been  in  a  lunatic  asylum  long  ago  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  every 
eventh  day  he  gets  no  letters.  It  would  be  the  interest  of  every  merchant  and 
Misiness  man  of  every  sort  to  have  the  same  immunity.  Besides,  are  the  ordinary 
:ontents  of  the  mail-bags  of  a  character  calculated  to  harmonise  with  or  elevate  the 
proper  occupations  of  the  Sabbath  ?  Every  home  could  do  without  them — would 
le  better  without  them — and  would  find  the  absence  of  them  no  deprivation,  but 
3nly  a  fresh  preservative  of  the  sacredness  of  the  Day  of  Rest.  But  when  people 
consider  what  an  amount  of  fagging  toil  is  imposed  upon  t.Vio\&saAd%  oC  toaxv  q^ 
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the  Lx>rd's  Day  that  they  may  have  a  gossiping  letter,  or  a  newspaper,  or  a 
business  communication  which  they  would  be  better  without,  and  which  couW 
quite  well  keep  till  Monday  morning,  surely  the  enormity  of  the  evil  is  ap- 
parent." 

One  defect  of  the  volume  is  that  it  has  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
table  of  contents  or  an  index.  At  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  there 
is  an  excellent  sketch  of  its  contents,  but  this  does  not  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  these  other  things. 

Meditations  on  God's  Wordy  Ltarrud  in  the  School  of  Trial  By 
Mrs.  Clouston,  Beaquoy,  Birsay.  Kirkwall :  James  Anderson, 
"  Orcadian  "  Office. 

The  spirit  breathed  in  these  meditations  is  that  of  a  simple  and 
earnest  piety  chastened  by  many  trials.  The  texts  on  which  they 
are  founded  **  have  been  blessed  to  the  writer  at  various  times  of 
her  life,*'  and  now  "  she  seeks  to  comfort  others  of  God's  sorrowing 
tried  ones  with  the  comforts  wherewith  she  herself  has  been  com- 
forted of  God."  No  one  can  read  these  meditations  without  feeling 
that  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  a  mind  well-stored  with 
precious  Scripture  truth,  and  with  a  heart  disciplined  in  the  school 
of  trial,  full  of  love  and  devotion  to  the  Saviour,  and  beating  in  kindly 
sympathy  with  all  His  tried  disciples.  Each  meditation  has  attached 
to  it  a  piece  of  poetry,  either  original  or  selected,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  beautiful  and  touching.  That  our  readers  may  have  a  taste 
of  the  book,  we  give  an  extract  from  one  of  the  meditations,  and  one 
of  the  poetical  pieces. 

'*  Look  at  David,  again.     After  he  was  anointed  to  be  king,  what  sore  trials  he 
passed  through.     Indeed,  his  trials  never  seemed  to  commence  till  he  was  anointed 
king.     And  is  it  not  thus  with  the  tried  child  of  God  ?    When  the  Holy  Spirit  sets 
His  seal  upon  him  as  one  destined  to  future  honour  and  glory,  God  will  try  that 
one,  train  and  educate  him  for  glory,  honour,  immortality.     The  fire  will  consnme 
all  but  the  precious  metal,  the  gold  and  silver.     His  love  is  so  great  He  will  not 
take  His  children  oat  of  the  furnace  till  the  end  be  gained.     He  who  says  to  the 
earthly  father,  '  Chasten  thy  son  while  there  is  hope,  and  let  not  thy  soul  spare 
for  his  crying,'  acts  in  the  same  way  Himself  to  His  children.      Dear  Mi. 
Spurgeon  in  one  of  his  sermons  says — '  Yea,  I  hardly  think  that  I  have  leaned 
anything  except  in  affliction  ;  at  least  this  I  know — I  owe  more  to  the  hammer 
and  the  anvil  and  the  file  and  the  furnace  than  I  do  to  all  the  green  meads  and 
flowing  brooks  and  singing  birds  that  I  have  ever  heard  or  seen.     I  fear  that  I 
have  learned  little  beyond  that  which  has  been  whipped  into  me.'     This  tnitli 
will  echo  from  all  God's  children." 

A  WIFE  TO  HER  HUSBAND. 

One  of  us,  dear — 

But  one — 
Will  sit  by  a  bed  with  a  marvellous  fear. 

And  clasp  a  hand 

Growing  cold  as  it  feels  for  the  spirit  land  ; 
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One  of  us,  dear — 

But  one — 
Will  stand  by  the  other*s  coffin  bier, 
And  look  and  weep, 

While  those  marble  lips  strange  silence  keep  ; 
Darling,  which  one  ? 

One  of  us,  dear — 

But  one — 
By  an  open  grave  will  drop  a  tear, 
And  homeward  go, 

The  anguish  of  an  unshared  grief  to  know  ; 
Darling,  which  one  ? 

One  of  us,  darling,  it  must  be  ; 
It  may  be  you  will  slip  from  me  ; 
Or  perhaps  my  life  may  just  be  done  ; 
Which  one  ? 

An  Address  to  Volunteers^  delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the  New  Drill 
HeUl^  Bonar  Bridge^  in  April,  1880,  By  the  late  Rev.  John 
Kennedy,  D.D.,  of  Dingwall.  Edinburgh:  Printed  by  Charles 
Gibson,  i8  Thistle  Street,  1886.     Price  Threepence. 

The  name  of  its  much- lamented  author  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  this  address,  and  it  seems  to  us  a  model,  in 
every  respect,  of  what  such  addresses  should  be.  It  sets  out  with  an 
expression  of  thankfulness  to  God  for  having  stirred  the  patriotic 
feelings  of  the  young  men  of  our  country  into  the  activity  of  the 
volunteer  movement  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  call  for  it,  and  this 
is  followed  by  a  heart-stirring  reference  to  our  widowed  Queen,  and 
to  the  claims  of  our  country,  as  at  once  great  and  free  and  worth  de- 
fending. Then,  presenting  himself  in  the  character  of  a  recruiting 
officer,  bearing  a  commission  from  a  Sovereign  greater  far  than  Queen 
Victoria,  the  speaker  presses  upon  his  hearers  the  duty  and  honour 
of  ranking  themselves  beneath  the  banner  of  the  glorious  "  Captain 
of  Salvation,"  whose  person  and  claims  and  cause  and  service  he  de- 
scribes in  most  glowing  and  impressive  terms — to  which,  let  us  hope, 
that  the  hearts  of  not  a  few  who  were  privileged  to  hear  were  moved 
to  respond.  When  speaking  of  Great  Britain  as  a  free  country. 
Dr.  Kennedy  makes  the  following  remarks,  the  wisdom  of  which  pre- 
sent day  events  are  making  so  clear  : 

"  To  changes  in  the  direction  of  greater  freedom  I  do  not  demur,  if  the  security 
for  order  be  preserved.  I  am  not  disposed  to  complain  of  the  right  of  election  be- 
ing more  widely  extended,  if  only  the  power  to  use  it  wisely  is  advancing /an'/tixxfi. 
But  I  do  protest  against  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  making  our  Constitution 
less  distinctively  Protestant  than  it  was  before.  To  admit  to  our  Legislature  men 
who  are  the  sworn  subjects  of  an  alien  and  a  hostile  power,  as  well  as  members  of 
an  alien  and  a  hostile  Church,  was  the  fruit  of  a  sham  zeal  for  liberty.  Liberty  did 
not  surely  call  for  power  being  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  never  rule  but  to 
enslave,  and  who,  in  this  land  of  ours,  clamour  for  liberty,  only  that  they  may  ac- 
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quire  a  power  that  shall  prove  itself  intolerant  of  all^freedom,  except  the  liberty  to 
oppress  the  conscience  and  shed  the  blood  of  all  who  differ  and  protest.  Shattered 
be  the  power  that  would  move  our  nation  to  sever  the  link  that  binds  the  Cnnm 
of  Britain  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  to  the  Church  for  whose 
sake  even  He  reigneth  who  is  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords." 

Christian  officers,  desirous  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  those 
under  them — ^whether  regulars  or  volunteers — ^would  do  a  good  ser- 
vice by  putting  into  their  hands  copies  of  this  admirable,  patriotic, 
and  religious  address.  It  can  be  had  from  the  printer  whose  name 
is  given  above. 

Hindrances  and  Helps  to  the  Progress  of  the  Secession  Church  in  Irt- 
land.  By  the  Rev.  William  Auld  Coronary.  Belfast :  William 
Brown,  63  Ann  Street 

This  is  a  paper  which  was  read  to  the  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church 
in  Ireland  at  its  last  meeting  in  July,  1885.  It  is  one  of  considerable 
vigour,  although  the  prospect  it  presents  is  by  no  means  a  cheering 
or  encouraging  one.  The  hindrances  are  no  fewer  than  six — among 
them  being  the  want  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  people— the 
low  state  of  spiritual  life — the  lack  of  Christian  activity  and  the  want 
of  a  denominational  literature ;  while  to  counterbalance  these^  only 
one  help  is  specified — the  amount  of  attachment  to  pure  doctrine  and 
a  pure  worship  which  exists  in  other  churches.  It  is  evident  that  the 
position  occupied  by  our  brethren  in  Ireland  is,  like  our  own,  be- 
coming more  and  more  surrounded  with  difficulties.  But  as  Mr. 
Auld  well  says  in  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  "  Why  should  we  be  un- 
willing to  face  the  difficulties  by  which  we  are  beset  ?  If  we  turn 
back  at  the  sight  of  difficulties,  we  prove  ourselves  to  be  most  un- 
worthy successors  of  those  whose  principles  we  profess  to  hold ;  fw 
they  exposed  their  lives  for  years  upon  the  high  places  of  the  field, 
and  many  of  them  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood." 


potest  bs  t^e  SlCas« 


The  Irish  Question. — This  is  now  overshadowing  every  other  in  the  domain  of 
British  politics.  The  promised  scheme  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  amelioratioo 
of  Ireland's  ills  and  for  the  future  government  of  that  unhappy  country,  has  been 
brought  befDre  Parliament  and  is  being  keenly  discussed.  Its  main  feature  is  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  Parliament  in  Dublin  for  the  control  and  administratioQ 
of  Irish  affairs,  all  imperial  interests  being  excluded  from  its  jurisdiction.  The 
details  of  the  scheme  are  so  numerous  and  complicated  that  it  would  take  more 
space  than  we  have  now  at  our  disposal  to  indicate  them.  With  it  is  conjoined  a 
proposal  to  buy  with  British  money  such  Irish  estates  as  the  owners  may  wish  to 
dispose  of,  and  on  certain  conditions  put  the  Irish  people  in  possession  of  then* 
Confessedly  it  is  a  couceaivoxv  Vo  \.\vo%  >N>\<5i  Vv?t\i^xv*!e\a^x»!fe— mthout  any  scrapie 
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PRESBYTERY  MEETINGS. 

ASGOW. — At  a  meeting  held  on  the  6th  April,  Mr.  Smellie,  Clerk  of  Ayr 
ytery,  reported  that  the  Ayr  Presbyterv  had  sustained  a  call  from  the  con- 
tion  of  Toberdoney,  Ireland,  to  Mr.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  probationer,  which 
ad  been  referred  to  the  Synod  Simpliciter^  and  he  laid  on  the  table  a  copy  of 
leasons  of  preference  by  the  Toberdoney  congregation.  It  was  then  unani- 
ty  itgrecd  to  transmit  the  call  from  Paisley  congregation  to  the  Synod  and 
Ir.  Ritchie  to  appear  there,  and  also  to  transmit  the  Reasons  of  preference  to 
aislqr  congregation,  and  request  them  to  appoint  commissioners  to  appear  at 
ar  oiihit  Synod  in  support  of  their  call. 

"tL — ^At  a  meeting  of  this  Presbytery,  held  on  Monday,  April  5th,  a  call 
the  congregation  of  Toberdoney  to  Mr.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  preacher  of  the 
1,  was  considered  and  sustained.  The  call  is  an  exceedingly  harmonious  one, 
;  s^ed  by  no  members  in  full  communion  and  by  no  less  than  93  adherents, 
betrty  thanks  of  the  Presbytery  were  given  to  Mr.  Miller  of  Kirkintilloch 
s  kindness  in  presiding  at  the  Moderation. 

LL. — ^The  congr^ation  of  Boardmills,  Ireland,  has  addressed  a  cordial  and 
moos  call  to  Mr.  John  Moody,  B.A.  to  become  their  pastor,  and  this  call  has 
sustained  by  the  local  Presbytery. 


MISSIONARY  MEETING. 

iERDEKN. — One  of  the  meetings  convened  at  the  request  of  the  Foreign 
on  Committee  for  deepening  an  interest  in  our  work  in  India  was  held  in  the 
:r  Hall  of  the  Christian  Institute,  Aberdeen,  on  the  evening  Of  Monday, 
3th  April.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  great  interest  manifested 
e  proceedings.  The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  pastor  of  the  Congregation, 
lea.  After  the  opening  devotional  exercises  had  been  conducted  by  the 
William  B.  Gardiner,  PoUokshaws,  the  chairman  delivered  a  most  interesting 
xiary  address.  He  stated,  among  other  thin^,  that  he  had  read  some 
ago  that  Aberdeen,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  sent  out  more  mission- 
wan  any  other  city  in  the  kingdom,  while  it  also  enjoyed  the  honourable 
ction  of  contributing  more  to  foreign  missions  than  most  towns  in  the  land, 
vardinerthen  narrated  the  hislory  of  our  mission  to  the  Gonds  in  India,  and  he 
>llowed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  M.  A.,  Carluke,  who  enforced  the  claims 
nions  on  the  sympathy,  prayers,  and  liberality  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
ne.  Mr.  Charles  Joss,  the  senior  elder  of  Aberdeen  Congregation,  proposed 
lUowing  motion,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Alexander  Dunn,  and  unani- 
ly  carried,  "That  the  thanks  of  the  Congregation  be  given  to  the  deputies 
e  excellent  and  stirring  addresses  delivered  by  them,  and  that  we  resolve  to 
rae  our  interest  in  the  mission,  and  show  this  by  our  increased  contributions  and 
•rvent  prayers  for  its  welfare."  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  James  Lorimer,  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Ritchie  for  presiding.  The  Rev. 
las  Hobart  engaged  in  prayer,  and  the  meeting  was  closed  with  praise  and 
;nediction. 


SOCIAL  MEETINGS. 

RVEL. — On  Sabbath,  21st  March,  special  services  were  held  in  connection 
the^  second  anniversary  of  the  induction  of  the  Rev.  W.  Spiers.  The 
J.  Sturrock  officiated  in  the  forenoon  and  evening  and  the  pastor  of  the 
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congregation  in  the  afternoon.      The  weather  was  fayourable,   and   there  ira 
a  large  attendance  at  all  the  services,  the  Charch  being  crowded  to  excess  in  tin 
evening.     The  collections  taken  at  all  the  diets  were  for  the  purpose  of  redndn| 
the  debt  upon  the  manse,  and  amounted  to  the  handsome  sum  of  £&o.     On 
the  following  evening  a  social  meeting  was  held,  when  the  Church  was  again  filled 
by  an  enthusiastic  audience — Mr.   Spiers  occupying  the  chair.     After  praise  aod 
a  blessing  asked,  tea  was  served,  and  then  the  Chairman,  in  his  opening  remarks, 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on  in  the  congr^[ation,  which 
was  of  a  very  cheering  nature.      Animating  and  appropriate  addresses  were  after- 
wards delivered  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Robertson  (Ayr),  Hobojt,  Gardiner  and  Stnr- 
rock,  and  Mr.  J.  Laird,  missionary,   Kilmarnock.     During   the  evening  vanoos 
pieces  of  music  were  admirably  rendered  by  a  singing  class  which  were  mnch 
relished.     Votes  of  thanks  to  the  speakers  and  others  were  moved,  in  short  hippjr 
speeches,  by  four  of  the  elders,  ana  the  proceedings,  which  appeared  to  be  greitly 
enjoyed  by  all  present,  were  brought  to  a  close  in  the  usual  manner. 

Glasgow. — The  fifth  annual  social  meeting  of  the  O.  S.  Literary  Association, 
was  held  in  the  Lesser  Hall  of  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  Waterloo  Street,  Glasgow, 
on  Thursday  evening,  i8th  March  last.     The  Rev.  W.  F.  Aitken,  M.A.,  Honoraiy 
President,  occupied  the  chair.      There  were  also  present  the  Rev.  Messrs.  White, 
Ebenezer  Ritchie,  Jr.,  and  J.  P.  Struthers,  M.A.,  Greenock.  The  Chairman,  in  his 
opening  address,  enjoined  upon  young  men  to  have  fixed  principles  and  high  aims 
and  objects  in  life  to  which  they  should  be  constantly  pursuing.      Tlie  Secretaij, 
Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  gave  in  a  Report  of  the  work  of  the  Association  daring  tbe    4 
past  Session.      It  was  stated   therein  that  there  were  thirty-eight  membeis  on     ' 
the  Roll,  two  lectures  delivered,  twelve  papers  read,  a  joint  debate  with  Finniestoo     | 
(Glasgow)  Free  Church  Association  engaged  in,  and  deputies  received  from,  and 
sent  to,  the  O.S.  Associations  of  Dundee,  Perth  and  Edinburgh.     Addresses  wot     j 
delivered  during  the  evening  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Struthers,  and  by  deputies  fion 
the  Glasgow  R.P,  and  Edingburgh  O.S.  Associations.     Dr.  Ritchie,  Gbsgov, 
made  a  few  remarks  on  **  The  Relationship  between  a  Church  and  a  Litenif 
Association."    After  referring  to  the  fact  that  in  the  natural  world  a  great  degree 
of  development  goes  along  with  the  possession  of  many  specialised  organs,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  transfer  the  analogy  to  the  case  of  the  Church  ;  and  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  life  and  vigour  of  a  Church  and  of  a  Literary  Association  connected  tbef^ 
with  were  inseparably  joined,  and  that  the  health  of  the  one  was  an  index  to  the 
health  of  the  other.     He  here  indicated  the  respective  duties  which  each  owed  to 
the  other,  by  pointing  out  a  few  of  the  functions  which  it  was  the  special  prerogatHt 
of  a  true  literary  society  to  discharge  (i)  to  itself  and  its  members,  and  (2)  totht 
Church. 

The  musical  part  of  tlic  programme  was  well  sustained,  and  two  readings  wef< 
given  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  The  usual  votes  of  thanks  being  given,  ^ 
meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  on  the  benediction  being  pronounced  by  the  Re^* 
Mr.  White. 

Thurso. — The  annual  social  meeting  of  this  school  was  held  on  the  evening  ^ 
Tuesday,  23rd  February,  in  the  Rose  Street  Public  School.  The  School  wis  Mr 
there  being  present,  besides  the  scholars,  a  large  number  of  friends.  The  Rev.  ^ 
S.  Findlay  occupied  the  chair,  and  ojpened  the  meeting  with  prayer.  Tbereaft* 
a  liberal  supply  of  tea  and  cake  was  served,  at  the  close  of  which  the  looth  Psal* 
was  sung. 

A  report  of  the  Sabbath  School  was  read,  from  which  it  appeared  that  theSdiOoi 
was  in  a  fairly  prosperous  state.  Addresses  were  delivered  during  the  evening^ 
the  Chairman  on  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Mr.  John  Shearer  on  **  Work«0" 
Play  ;"  by  Rev.  Mr.  M*Bealh,  Olrig,  on  "Jewels." 

A  service  of  fruit  and  cake  having  been  handed  round,  the  children  werehigiilT 


John  Waters.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Swanson,  photographer,  for  exhibitn>8 
the  views,  to  the  Speakers  for  their  addresses,  and  to  the  Chairman  for  presidiot 
brought  a  very  pleasant  meeting  to  a  close. 
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THE    MEETING    OF    SYNOD. 

annual  meeting  of  Synod — a  full  detailed  account  of  which  will 
und  as  usual  in  the  present  number— presented  no  striking  or 
lal  features.  There  were  no  burning,  agitating  questions  dis- 
i,  and  the  account  of  the  proceedings  will  be  found  very  much 
;t  record  of  earnest  and  not  unsuccessful  work  done  for  the 
ar.  Controversy  has  its  place  and  use,  but  it  is  a  sincere  ground 
inkfulness  when  there  is  no  need  for  it,  and  no  interruption 
ht  by  it  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Church's  great  mission  of 
elising  the  world.  Peace  within  Zion's  walls  is  necessary  if  her 
s  to  shine  on  the  world  with  attractive,  aggressive  power.  For 
}ssession  and  enjoyment  of  this  peace  we,  as  a  part  of  the 
ian  Church,  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  Him  who  walketh  in  the 
of  the  golden  candlesticks. 

Iso  affords  ground  of  thankfulness  that  the  ranks  of  our  mini- 
ave,  during  another  year,  remained  unbroken.  The  sad  duty 
pping  a  name  from  the  roll  of  Synod — the  discharge  of  which 
mes  marks  the  opening  meeting  of  our  annual  gathering — 
)t  called  for.  Surely  we  may  accept  it  as  a  token  of  the  Lord's 
towards  us  that  He  is  permitting  us  to  continue  at  our  posts, 
vring  us  health  and  strength  to  prosecute  the  work  laid  to  our 
The  interesting  addition  of  the  Paisley  congregation,  and  the 
ct  of  its  soon  being  equipped  with  the  services  of  a  young  and 
tic  pastor,  will  increase  not  only  our  numerical  but  also  our 
strength.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  in  such  large  and 
g  centres  of  industry  as  Paisley  the  Secession  cause  should  be 
inted.     But  while  rejoicing  with  our  Paisley  friends  in  having 
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perly  be  seized  on  for  a  wreck  which  hath  any  quick  c 
there.  My  spirits  are  not  as  yet  forfeited  to  desp 
lively  spark  of  liope  in  my  heart,  because  God  is  even 
bffore."  We  trust  that  ere  long  teachers  may  be  pr 
for  our  vacant  congregations  on  both  sides  of  thi 
attachment  of  which  to  our  distinctive  principles  has 
many  trials. 

It  came  as  a  pfeasant  surprise  to  many  members  ( 
told  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  Church,  notw 
severe  commercial  depression  that  has  been  universal! 
withstanding  extraordinary  expenditure  in  some  dej 
been  well  sustained.  The  special  appeal  that  was  m. 
the  wealthier  members  of  the  church  has  been  gcnero 
to,  and  the  anxiety  that  was  felt  about  the  oncarrying  o 
our  work  has  been  in  great  measure  relieved.  They 
in  self-denial  and  in  love  to  Christ  given  of  their  subsi 
church's  treasury,  will,  we  are  assured,  find  the  truth  c 
declaration,  "  There  is  that  givech  and  yet  increasett 
withholdeth  more  than  is  mtet  and  it  tendeth  to  poven 
income  of  most  of  the  other  Churches  around  us  shoi 
falling  off  during  the  past  year,  ours,  through  the  lib< 
given  to  our  members,  indicates  an  increase.  Knowi: 
given  to  the  Lord's  cause  in  a  right  spirit  will  entail ; 
giver,  we  trust  that  it  may  be  put  into  the  hearts  of  ou 
go  back,  but  still  to  go  forward  in  this  matter.  The  m 
is  too  low,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  in< 
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PRESBYTERY  MEETINGS. 

Glasgow. — At  a  meeting  held  on  the  6th  April,  Mr.  Smellie,  Clerk  of  Ayr 
Presbytery,  reported  that  the  Ayr  Presbyterv  had  sustained  a  call  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Toberdoney,  Ireland,  to  Mr.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  probationer,  which 
call  had  been  referred  to  the  Synod  Simpliciter^  and  he  laid  on  the  table  a  copy  of 
the  Reasons  of  preference  by  the  Toberdoney  congregation.  It  was  then  unani- 
mously agreed  to  transmit  the  call  from  Paisley  congr^ation  to  the  Synod  and 
ask  Mr.  Ritchie  to  appear  there,  and  also  to  transmit  the  Reasons  of  preference  to 
the  Paisley  congregation,  and  request  them  to  appoint  commissioners  to  appear  at 
the  bar  of'^the  Synod  in  support  of  their  call. 

Ayr. — At  a  meeting  of  this  Presbytery,  held  on  Monday,  April  5th,  a  call 
from  the  congregation  of  Toberdoney  to  Mr.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  was  considered  and  sustained.  The  call  is  an  exceedingly  harmonious  one, 
being  signed  by  no  members  in  full  communion  and  by  no  less  than  93  adherents. 
The  hearty  thanks  of  the  Presbytery  were  given  to  Mr.  Miller  of  Kirkintilloch 
for  his  kindness  in  presiding  at  the  Moderation. 

Call. — The  congregation  of  Boardmills,  Ireland,  has  addressed  a  cordial  and 
unanimous  call  to  Mr.  John  Moody,  B.  A.  to  become  their  pastor,  and  this  call  has 
been  sustained  by  the  local  Presbytery. 


MISSIONARY  MEETING. 

Aberdeen. — One  of  the  meetings  convened  at  the  request  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  Committee  for  deepening  an  interest  in  our  work  in  India  was  held  in  the 
Upper  Hall  of  the  Christian  Institute,  Aberdeen,  on  the  evening  Of  Monday, 
the  13th  April.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  great  interest  manifested 
in  the  proceedings.  The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  pastor  of  the  Congrec[ation, 
presided.  After  the  opening  devotional  exercises  had  been  conducted  by  the 
Kev.  William  B.  Gardiner,  Pollokshaws,  the  chairman  delivered  a  most  interesting 
missionary  address.  He  stated,  among  other  thin^,  that  he  had  read  some 
time  ago  that  Aberdeen,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  sent  out  more  mission- 
aries than  any  other  city  in  the  kingdom,  while  it  also  enjoyed  the  honourable 
distinction  of  contributing  more  to  foreign  missions  than  most  towns  in  the  land. 
Mr.  Gardiner  then  narrated  the  history  of  our  mission  to  the  Gonds  in  India,  and  he 
was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  M.  A.,  Carluke,  who  enforced  the  claims 
of  missions  on  the  sympathy,  prayers,  and  liberaJity  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
at  home.  Mr.  Charles  Joss,  the  senior  elder  of  Aberdeen  Congregation,  proposed 
the  following  motion,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Alexander  Dunn,  and  unani- 
mously carried,  "  That  the  thanks  of  the  Congregation  be  given  to  the  deputies 
for  the  excellent  and  stirring  addresses  delivered  by  them,  and  that  we  resolve  to 
continue  our  interest  in  the  mission,  and  show  this  by  our  increased  contributions  and 
our  fervent  prayers  for  its  welfare."  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  James  Lorimer,  a 
very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Ritchie  for  presiding.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Hobart  engaged  in  prayer,  and  the  meeting  was  closed  with  praise  and 
the  benediction. 


SOCIAL  MEETINGS. 

Darvel. — On  Sabbath,  21st  March,  special  services  were  held  in  connection 
with  thel  second  anniversary  of  the  induction  of  the  Rev.  W.  Spiers.  The 
Rev.  J.  Sturrock  officiated  in  the  forenoon  and  evening  and  the  pastor  of 
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congregation  in  the  afternoon.      The  weather  was  favourable,   and  there  was 
a  large  attendance  at  all  the  services,  the  Church  being  crowded  to  excess  in  the 
evening.     The  collections  taken  at  all  the  diets  were  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  debt  upon  the  manse,  and  amounted  to  the  handsome  sum  of  ;^6a    On 
the  following  evening  a  social  meeting  was  held,  when  the  Church  was  again  filled 
by  an  enthusiastic  audience — Mr.  Spiers  occupying;  the  chair.     After  praise  and 
a  blessing  asked,  tea  was  served,  and  then  the  Chairman,  in  his  opening  remarks, 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  work  that  is  l>eingcarried  on  in  the  congregation,  which 
was  of  a  very  cheering  nature.      Animating  and  appropriate  addresses  were  after- 
wards delivered  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Robertson  (Ayr),  Hobajt,  Gardiner  and  Star- 
rock,  and  Mr.  J.  Laird,  missionary,   Kilmarnock.     During  the  evening  various 
pieces  of  music  were  admirably  rendered  by  a  singing  class  which  were  much 
relished.     Votes  of  thanks  to  the  speakers  and  others  were  moved,  in  short  happy 
speeches,  by  four  of  the  elders,  ana  the  proceedings,  which  appeared  to  be  greatly 
enjoyed  by  all  present,  were  brought  to  a  close  in  the  usual  manner. 

Glasgow. — The  fifth  annual  social  meeting  of  the  O.  S.  Literary  Association, 
was  held  in  the  Lesser  Hall  of  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  Waterloo  Street,  Glasgow, 
on  Thursday  evening,  i8th  March  last.  The  Rev.  W.  F.  Aitken,  M.A.,  Honoraiy 
President,  occupied  the  chair.  There  were  also  present  the  Rev.  Messrs.  White, 
Ebenezer  Ritchie,  Jr.,  and  J.  F.  Struthers,  M.A,  Greenock.  The  Chairman,  in  his 
opening  address,  enjoined  upon  young  men  to  have  fixed  principles  and  high  aims 
and  objects  in  life  to  which  they  should  be  constantly  pursuing.  'Iht  Secretaxy, 
Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  gave  in  a  Report  of  the  work  of  the  Association  during  the 
past  Session.  It  was  stated  therein  that  there  were  thirtv-eight  members  oo 
the  Roll,  two  lectures  delivered,  twelve  papers  read,  a  joint  debate  with  Finniestoa 
(Glasgow)  Free  Church  Association  engaged  in,  and  deputies  received  from,  and 
sent  to,  the  O.S.  Associations  of  Dundee,  Perth  and  Edinburgh.  Addresses  wot 
delivered  during  the  evening  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Struthers,  and  by  deputies  from 
the  Glasgow  R.P,  and  Edingburgh  O.S.  Associations.  Dr.  Ritchie,  Glasgow, 
made  a  few  remarks  on  '*  The  Relationship  between  a  Church  and  a  Literaiy 
Association."  After  referring  to  the  fact  that  in  the  natural  world  a  great  degree 
of  development  goes  along  with  the  possession  of  many  specialised  organs,  he  pio- 
ceeded  to  transfer  the  analogy  to  the  case  of  the  Church  ;  and  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  life  and  vigour  of  a  Church  and  of  a  Literary  Association  connected  theie- 
with  were  inseparably  joined,  and  that  the  health  of  the  one  was  an  index  to  the 
health  of  the  other.  He  here  indicated  the  respective  duties  which  each  owed  to 
the  other,  by  pointing  out  a  few  of  the  functions  which  it  was  the  special  prerogatite 
of  a  true  literary  society  to  discharge  (i)  to  itself  and  its  members,  and  (2)  to  the 
Church. 

The  musical  part  of  the  programme  was  well  sustained,  and  two  readings  were 
given  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  The  usual  votes  of  thanks  being  given,  the 
meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  on  the  benediction  being  pronounced  by  the  Rer. 
Mr.  White. 

Thurso. — The  annual  social  meeting  of  this  school  was  held  on  the  evenincof 
Tuesday,  23rd  February,  in  the  Rose  Street  Public  School.  The  School  was  mD, 
there  being  present,  besides  the  scholars,  a  large  number  of  friends.  The  Rev.  C 
S.  Findlay  occupied  the  chair,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.  Thereafter 
a  liberal  supply  of  tea  and  cake  was  served,  at  the  close  of  which  the  looth  Psaho 
was  sung. 

A  report  of  the  Sabbath  School  was  read,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  School 
was  in  a  fairly  prosperous  state.  Addresses  were  delivered  during  the  evening  hy 
the  Chairman  on  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Mr.  John  Shearer  on  **  Work  and 
Play  ;"  by  Rev.  Mr.  M*Bealh,  Olrig,  on  "Jewels." 

A  service  of  fruit  and  cake  having  been  handed  round,  the  children  were  highly 
entertained  by  a  series  of  splendid  pictures  shown  through  the  magic  lantern. 
The  subjects  illustrated  were,  **  John  Trecenoweth  :  Hb  Mark,"  "  Christie's  Old 
Organ,*' and  "Jessica's  First  Prayer;"  the  various  stories  being  related  by  Mr. 
John  Waters.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Swanson,  photographer,  for  exhibiting 
the  views,  to  the  Speakers  for  their  addresses,  and  to  the  Chairman  for  presidiog 
brought  a  very  pkasauV  metlw^lo  a.  close. 
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THE    MEETING    OF    SYNOD. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Synod — a  full  detailed  account  of  which  will 
be  found  as  usual  in  the  present  number  —presented  no  striking  or 
unusual  features.  There  were  no  burning,  agitating  questions  dis- 
cussed, and  the  account  of  the  proceedings  will  be  found  very  much 
a  quiet  record  of  earnest  and  not  unsuccessful  work  done  for  the 
Master.  Controversy  has  its  place  and  use,  but  it  is  a  sincere  ground 
of  thankfulness  when  there  is  no  need  for  it,  and  no  interruption 
brought  by  it  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Church's  great  mission  of 
evangelising  the  world.  Peace  within  Zion's  walls  is  necessary  if  her 
light  is  to  shine  on  the  world  with  attractive,  aggressive  power.  For 
the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  this  peace  we,  as  a  part  of  the 
Christian  Church,  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  Him  who  walketh  in  the 
midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks. 

It  also  affords  ground  of  thankfulness  that  the  ranks  of  our  mini- 
sters have,  during  another  year,  remained  unbroken.  The  sad  duty 
of  dropping  a  name  from  the  roll  of  Synod — the  discharge  of  which 
sometimes  marks  the  opening  meeting  of  our  annual  gathering — 
was  not  called  for.  Surely  we  may  accept  it  as  a  token  of  the  Lord's 
favour  towards  us  that  He  is  permitting  us  to  continue  at  our  posts, 
and  giving  us  health  and  strength  to  prosecute  the  work  laid  to  our 
hands.  The  interesting  addition  of  the  Paisley  congregation,  and  the 
prospect  of  its  soon  being  equipped  with  the  services  of  a  young  and 
energetic  pastor,  will  increase  not  only  our  numerical  but  also  our 
moral  strength.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  in  such  large  and 
growing  centres  of  industry  as  Paisley  the  Secession  cause  should  be 
represented     But  while  rejoicing  with  our  Paisley  friends  in  haviiu^g 
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every  other  must  De  suDorainate.' 

If  true  religion  has  the  throne  of  the  heart,  its  hallo 
will  be  felt  in  the  family.  True  religion  alone  make 
and  mothers,  tenderly  caring  for  the  souls,  as  well  as  i 
of  their  children.  "  I  know  Abraham,"  the  Lord  said 
command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  i 
keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  do  justice  and  judgment, 
may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath  spoken  of 
parents  have  real  piety,  they  will  be  serious  and  earnest 
the  Lord  in  their  families  as  well  as  in  their  closet 
also  commend  religion  by  their  example.  "  If  Chrisi 
you  is  genuine,"  says  Dr.  Cuyler  in  his  Pointed  Pape 
be  a  belter  man  or  woman,  more  truthful,  kind,  hoD( 
pure.  A  man  cannot  have  Jesus  in  his  soul  and  no  oi 
And,  if  other  people  do  not  find  it  out,  then  your  ci 
hollow  sham.  "  By  their  fruits  "  Christains  must  be 
best  looking  tree  that  bears  no  apples  is  a  lie.  Faith 
is  dead.  A  well  built  life  is  a  structure  where  tongue 
brain  and  heart  are  each  day  adding  a  godly  word  or  d 
inspiration  of  Christ's  love." 

Religious  parents,  it  is  true,  are  often  painfully  coni 
sinful  imperfections  and  short -comings  in  the  discbai^e  o 
duties,  and  we  have  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against  ei 
right  hand  and  the  left.  Too  much  austerity  and  sev 
our  children  to  think  that  we  have  received  the  law  froi 
rather  than  from  Mount  Sion,  and  may  discourage  then 
their  hearts  against  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  a 
neglect  of  the  proper  exercise  of  parental  authority  in( 
to  dishonour  their  parents  and  to  break  loose  from  all  r 
"  the  child  shall  behave  himself  proudly  against  the  a 
latter  is  doubtless  bv  far  the  more  dangerous  extreme.  ^ 
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for  the  sake  of  the  people  themselves,  for  the  abounding  in  this  grace 
will  bring  large  spiritual  blessings.  "  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the 
storehouse,  that  there  may  be  meat  in  mine  house,  and  prove  me  now 
herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows 
of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing  that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it." 

It  was  felt  in  the  discussion  on  our  Foreign  Mission  work  that  a 
■serious  crisis  had  been  reached  in  it.  In  the  providence  of  God  one 
of  the  agents  has  been  compelled  to  retire  altogether  from  the  work. 
Much  sympathy  is  felt  for  Mr.  White  in  the  heavy  affliction  by  which 
he  has  been  constrained,  not  without  reluctance,  to  take  this  step. 
Mr.  Anderson,  who  has  been  left  alone  to  carry  on  the  work,  while 
generously  agreeing  to  postpone  his  contemplated  return  home  until 
another  agent  be  sent  out,  does  not  hold  out  much  hope  of  being 
able  to  contmue  much  longer.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  if 
his  health  permits  he  will  remain  until  the  new  agent  whom  God 
has  given  in  answer  to  our  prayers,  and  who  is  in  course  of  training 
for  the  work,  has  been  initiated  into  the  methods  of  missionary  work 
on  the  spot  The  situation  is  one  that  calls  for  earnest  prayer.  God 
has  unmistakeably  owned  us  in  this  work  in  the  past,  and  we  may 
plead  this  as  a  reason  for  His  still  blessing  iit.  It  may  be  that  He 
is  trying  our  faith  and  hope  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  a 
rich  blessing. 

The  work  of  Christ  in  our  various  congregations  at  home  is  being 
vigorously  prosecuted.  This  activity,  along  with  the  steadfast  main- 
tenance of  our  profession,  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  life,  and  the 
best  way  of  proving  ourselves  worthy  descendants  of  those  who  have 
handed  down  this  profession  to  us.  "Apostolical  succession,  so 
called,'*  as  one  has  well  remarked,  "is  vanity  and  an  empty  name, 
unless  it  means  succession  to  the  apostolic  spirit,  to  apostolic  zeal, 
apostolic  truth,  and  the  spiritual  life  and  favour  of  apostolic  times. 
And  succession  to  Presbyterian  history  is  no  less  vain,  unless  it 
signify  that  the  history  of  the  past  speaks,  moves,  and  acts,  as  a  living 
reality,  in  the  church  of  the  present  day.  We  will  best  commend  that 
listory  and  our  connection  with  it  to  others,  not  by  boasting  that  we 
liave  succeeded  to  it,  but  by  showing  that  we  inherit  the  loyalty  to 
IThrist,  and  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  His  truth,  and  the  cause 
>f  constitutional  freedom,  that  make  its  hallowed  records  to  us  so 
lonoured  and  so  precious." 


A  devout  Arab  woman  was  asked  in  her  last  illness  how  she 
mdured  such  suffering,  and  replied :  "  They  who  look  upon  God's 
ace  do  not  feel  His  hand" 
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Sabbath  a  delight,  the  Holy  of  the  Lord  honourable ;  and  shalt 
honour  Him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways  nor  finding  thine  own 
pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words,  then  shalt  thou  delight 
thyself  in  the  Lord ;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high 
places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy 
father ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it" 

True  religion,  reigning  in  the  heart,  will  also  extend  its  sweet 
influences  throughout  all  our  social  relations  both  in  the  Churdi 
and  in  society.  We  greatly  need  a  revival  of  religion  in  the  Church, 
but  a  true  revival  must  begin  in  the  heart  and  family,  ere  it  can 
obtain  in  the  Church.  To  seek  the  latter  apart  from  the  former,  is 
to  build  without  a  foundation.  True  religion  also  breathes  love  to 
the  brethren  and  our  neighbour,  for  pure  religion  before  God  and 
the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction, 
and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.  If  its  power  were 
more  felt,  there  would  also  be  more  of  a  missionary  spirit. 

True  religion  renders  Christians  like  a  preserving  salt  in  the  earth. 
But  when  religion  is  in  a  declining  state,  professors  are  ready  to 
calculate  how  far  they  may  go  in  conformity  to  the  world  without 
censure  or  blame.  "  Servile  and  base  and  mercenary,"  says  AVilber- 
force  "  is  the  notion  of  Christian  practice  among  the  bulk  of  noaiinal 
Christians.  They  give  no  more  than  they  dare  not  withold;  they 
abstain  from  nothing  but  what  they  should  not  practice.  In  shoii 
they  know  Christianity  only  as  a  system  of  restraints."  Every  true 
Christian  ought  to  be  a  Jesus  Christ's  man,  and  that  religion  of  whidi 
we  speak  must  be  a  sacred  fire  in  the  heart,  kindled  from  Heaven, 
like  the  fire  on  the  altar  of  burnt-oflering,  and  must  never  go  out  It 
is  not  an  easy  matter,  we  know,  to  make  headway  against  the  stream 
of  worldliness  and  ungodliness,  but  every  true  Christian  is  bound 
for  the  fair  havens  of  the  better  country,  and  must  therefore  press 
onward  and  forward  looking  unto  Jesus.  '*  It  was  not  an  easy  thing 
for  Daniel  to  be  a  God-fearing  Puritan  in  voluptuous  Babylon,"  says 
Dr.  Cuyler,  "  or  for  Paul  to  stand  up  for  Jesus  at  the  Court  of  Feli 
Perhaps  some  of  you  say,  '  My  "  set "  are  worldly  and  fashionable 
They  go  to  theatres  oftener  than  to  prayer  meetings.  My  relatives 
are  irreligious.  The  current  is  against  me.'  Very  well.  What  is 
that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou  Christ.  If  your  associates  are  possessed 
with  the  delusion  that  happiness  is  only  to  be  found  in  sensual 
pleasures,  then  prove  to  them  how  cheerful  you  can  be  while  denying 
ungodly  lusts.  If  those  among  whom  your  lot  is  cast  are  frivolous, 
do  you  be  sober.  If  they  are  extravagant,  do  you  be  frugal,  *tf 
becometh  the  saints.*  If  tliey  live  for  self-indulgence,  do  you  set 
the  example  of  living  for  Christ  and  for  others'  welfare.  If  they 
choose  death,  do  you  choose  life,  and  then  prove  to  them  the 
wisdom  of  your  choice." 

Let  us  therefore  pray  that  the  Lord,  the  Spirit,  would  breathe  anew 
on  our  own  souls  and  on  those  of  our  people  and  of  other  professing 
Christians  throughout  the  land,  that  they  may  be  more  prosperous, 
and  that  we  may  be  more  fruitful  in  well-doing  and  in  every  good 
work.     Let  us  meditate  on  the  redeeming  and  self-sacrificing  love 
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oveth  his  child,  and  therefore  it  warrants  no  use  of  the  rod  except 
hat  which  springs  from  parental  love.  It  does  not  mean  that  children 
ire  to  be  corrected  on  all  occasions  as  mere  passion  or  temper  or 
:aprice  may  dictate^ 

We  venture  to  say,  that  in  all  ordinary  circumstances  the  rod  will 
seldom  be  needful  in  well  regulated  families  where  true  religion 
irevails,  and  where  children  are  taught  to  be  true  **  to  the  kindred 
>oints  of  heaven  and  home." 

True  religion  ought  to  lead  parents  and  children  to  hail  the  return 
3f  the  Sabbath,  or  Lord's  day,  as  the  day  that  the  Lord  hath  made, 
md  to  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  it.  But  here,  as  in  the  former  case, 
xarents  have  need  to  guard  against  extremes.  We  see  nothing  in 
rue  religion  to  render  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  gloom.  We  cannot 
[any  that  some  parents  have  erred  by  too  much  austerity,  and  by 
yarding  more  the  letter  than  the  spirit  of  the  Sabbath  law,  and 
terhaps  by  some  want  of  sympathy  with  their  children.  Those  who 
lave  attained  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  who  have  put  away 
hildish  things,  ought  not  to  forget  that  when  they  themselves  were 
hildren,  they  spake  as  a  child,  and  thought  as  a  child,  and  under- 
tood  as  a  child.  There  ought  therefore  to  be  that  variety  and 
irevity  in  the  religious  exercises  of  the  Sabbath  evening  which  the 
outhful  heart  loves.  When  we  catechize  our  children,  we  ought 
Iso  to  give  them  the  privilege  of  asking  questions  of  us.  We  think 
Iso  that  their  natural  love  of  song  ought  to  be  more  encouraged  on 
.  day  of  holy  joy  and  gladness.  It  seems  strange,  as  an  esteemed 
brother  justly  remarks  in  his  life  of  Calvin,  that  the  churches  of 
^neva  and  Switzerland  should  have  been  so  long  without  vocal 
)raise,  but  it  is  perhaps  yet  more  strange,  that  the  sweet  melody  of 
acred  song  is  so  seldom  heard  in  many  families  on  the  Lord's  day. 
Vhy  should  not  our  children  be  encouraged  to  sing  for  mutual 
dification,  as  well  as  for  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God  ?  "  Teaching 
md  admonishing  one  another,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  in  psalms,  and 
lymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the 
jord"  Like  the  birds  that  sing  among  the  branches,  they  will  sing 
ttore  sweetly  amid  the  quiet  and  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  and  their  merry 
learts  will  find  a  suitable  outlet  in  sacred  song.  The  tendency, 
lowever,  at  the  present  day  is,  for  the  most  part,  to  make  a  holiday 
>f  the  Sabbath,  except  during  the  hours  of  public  worship.  By  vast 
nultitudes  in  our  land  the  governing  and  guiding  power  of  true 
eligion  are  unknown  and  unfelt.  The  Sabbath  is  therefore  made 
L  day  of  idleness  and  worldly  pleasure,  and  the  religious  instruction 
)f  children  by  their  parents  is  too  often  totally  neglected.  How 
requently  too  is  there  a  want  of  godly  sincerity,  and  seriousness  and 
amestness,  that  children  are  quick  to  discern  !  If  there  be  a  spirit 
)f  levity  and  carelessness  in  conversing  about  religion  and  religious 
natters,  can  we  wonder  that  children  learn  to  despise  them  ?  The 
rue  Christian  parent  will  seek  to  be  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day, 
nd  he  himself,  and  his  children  after  him,  will  reap  the  gracious 
eward  according  to  the  promise,  "  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  fropj^ 
he  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  \\o\y  day  \  ^xA  caJ^, 
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Rev  Professor  W.  F.  Aitken,M.A.  Mr.  Andrew  Stirling 
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Rev.  John  M*Kay 
Rev.  Andrew  Miller 

Rev.  William  B.  Gardiner 
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Rev.  George  Anderson 
Rev.  Peter  M* Vicar 


Mr.  Charles  Joss 
Mr.  John  Matthew 
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Mr.  James  Anderson 


Aberdeen 

Arbroath 

Birsay 

Camoostie 

Coupar  Angus 

Dundee 
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Mr.  Alexander  Parker 

Mr.  William  M'Kemde 
Rev.  William  M*Beath,  M.A. 
Rev.  Robert  Morton 
Rev.  Charles  S.  Findlay 

The  Clerk  submitted  a  statement  of  the  business  to  come  bcfa 
the  Synod,  and  the  proposed  order  of  procedure,  and  this  wi 
adopted.  Reasons  for  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Bras' 
Birsay ;  and  the  Rev.  William  M'Beath,  M.A.,  Olrig,  were  assigne 
and  these  were  sustained.  An  extract  was  read  from  the  minutes  < 
the  Irish  Secession  Synod  certifying  the  appointment  of  the  Re 
Samuel  Pettigrew,  Mullabrack,  and  the  Rev.  George  M'Mahon,  M.A 
Belfast,  as  deputies  to  the  Synod.  It  was  agreed  to  place  the 
names  on  the  roll.  A  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures— consi! 
ing  of  the  Moderator  and  Clerk,  with  the  Clerks  of  Presbyteries  an 
an  elder  from  each  Presbytery — ^was  appointed  to  receive  any  add 
tional  papers  designed  for  the  Synod.  This  Committee  met  c 
Tuesday  morning  and  submitted  a  report  that  forenoon.  The  Re 
Peter  M'Vicar  and  the  Rev.  Edward  White  were  appointed  to  ca 
duct  devotional  exercises  after  the  Synod  had  been  constituted  c 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  mornings.  On  the  motion  of  the  Re 
Thomas  Hobart,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Aitken,  it  was  « 
animously  agreed  that  the  Moderator  be  asked  to  publish  in  tl 
Magazine  the  address  he  had  delivered  at  the  commencement  of  ti 
proceedings,  and  that  the  Ex-Moderator  be  requested  to  hand  1 
discourse  to  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  with  a  view  to  its  public 
tion  in  that  periodical.  Both  Professor  Spence  and  the  Modera 
stated  that  they  would  take  the  request  into  consideration. 

Among  the  different  parts  of  business  that  occupied  the  attent; 
of  the  Synod  the  following  may  be  mentioned: — 

I.  FINANCE. — The  reports  presented  on  the  financial  state 

the  Synod  were  such  as  to  awaken  the  deepest  gratitude  to  the  L 

for  disposing  the  people  to  contribute  so  liberally  for  the  van 

operations  carried  on  by  the  Church.     The  reports  were  read  in 

following  order : — 

I.   The  Synod  Treasurer's  Statement — The  Ti«asurer*s  Accounts  for  the 
year  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  printed  copies  distributed  among  the  meml 
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ferred  to  the  income  and  expenditure  in  connection  with  each  of  the  five 
id  schemes  of  the  Sjmod  and  to  the  Ministers'  Widows*  and  Orphans' 
le  Seoni  Mission  School  Fund,  the  Orphanage  Fund,  and  the  Students 
sary  Fund.  Along  with  these  there  was  given  a  statement  regarding  the 
ite  of  the  funds  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year ;  a  statement  of  the 
nvested  in  connection  with  eight  different  funds ;  a  comparative  Abstract 
pts  for  the  years  1884-85  and  1885-86 ;  and  a  comparative  statement  of 
tributions  from  Congregations  to  the  Funds  for  the  past  and  preceding 
Fhe  Certificate  of  the  Auditors  appointed  by  the  Finance  Committee  to  ex- 
e  Treasurer's  Books  was  read,  attesting  their  accuracy. 

r  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee. — The  Clerk  submitted  the  annual 
f  the  Finance  Committee,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

he  close  of  another  Sjmodical  Year,  the  Finance  Committee  have  plea- 
-eporting  that  the  funds  under  their  management  are  in  a  fairly  good 
1,  and  that  there  is  much  reason  for  cherishing  gratitude  to  the  Great 
'  the  Church  for  disposing  the  people  to  contribute  as  they  have  done 

the  different  Schemes  sanctioned  by  the  Synod.     It  was  feared  that 

the  general  depression  of  trade,  which  has  been  felt  with  considerable 
by  nearly  all  our  congregations,  alike  in  commercial  centres  and  in  rural 

our  revenue  would  be  seriously  affected,  and  the  work  of  the  Church 
rippled.  And  indeed  at  one  time  it  looked  as  if  the  deficiency  in  our 
would  be  somewhat  serious.  In  order,  if  possible  to  avert  this,  the 
ee  issued  a  private  circular  and  sent  it  to  a  few  who  were  supposed  to  be  in 
uent  circumstances,  and  the  result  has  been  most  gratifying.  In  response 
3peal,  a  number  of  private  donations  have  been  received,  particularly  for 
ortant  Schemes — the  Mutual  Assistance  Fund  and  the  Foreign  Mission 
The  Committee  would  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  donors  for 
rou8  help  they  have  granted  on  this  occasion  ;  and  they  would  also  thank 

who  have  sent  in  contributions  in  course  of  the  year  on  behalf  of  one  or 
the  Synod  Funds.  It  is  believed  that  when  public  Collections  are  made 
hurches,  several  are  absent  from  public  worship  owing  to  various  causes, 

miss  the  opportunity  of  giving  their  offering.  But  if  such  persons  would 
•  the  trouble  of  handing  their  contribution  to  the  Congregational  Treasurer, 
it  to  the  Synod  Treasurer,  the  Synod  would  reap  the  benefit  and  the  op- 
r  of  assisting  in  carrjring  on  the  Lord's  work  would  he  enjoyed. 
^axries  have  been  received  during  the  year.  The  only  item  of  extraordin- 
lue  has  been  the  amount  derived  from  the  sale  of  Colmonell  property, 
:h  was  reported  to  the  Synod  by  the  Ayr  Presbytery  last  year.  The  sum 
'as  realised  by  the  transfer  of  this  property,  and  agreeably  to  the  resolution 
,  this  amount  will  be  invested  at  Whitsunday  ensuing  with  the  Glasgow 
)rovement  Trust  for  five  years — the  interest  being  at  the  rate  of  34  per 
lie  Synod's  Business  and  Hall  Fund  will  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  interest 
nvestment.  An  additional  £^0^  remitted  by  the  Ayr  Presbytery  as  the 
lolmonell  Manse  for  several  years,  has  been  placed  in  the  Synod's  Business 
I  Fund  as  ordinary  income,  available  for  immediate  demands, 
leceipts  for  the  year  from  all  sources  have  amounted  to  ;^i,675  ^s.  2d. 
;t;^i,5io  IDS.  2d.  for  the  year  preceding,  showing  an  increased  revenue 
I2S.,  and  taking  all  things  into  account,  the  Committee  regard  this  result 
It  satisfaction, 
ar's  Income  may  be  thus  arranged  : — 

Congregational  Collections,  and  Contributions  per  Family 
Mission  Boxes  and  Children's  Collecting  Cards  ••  ;^86o  17    2 

Contributions  from  Associations,  Sabbath  Schools,  and 
Bible  Classes   . . 

Donations 

Interest  . .         ..         . .         . .         .. 

Realised  in  India 

Collections  and  Contributions  from  Irish  Synod 

Subscriptions  by  Members  of  Widows'  Fund 

Received  from  Mr.  White  for  Pulpit  Supply 

Sale  of  Book -rack,  Testimonies,  &c. 

Sale  of  Colmonell  Property  and  Rent  of  Manse 
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The  comparative  statement  of  congregatiocal  contributions  shows  an  increase  M 
the  year  preceding  of  £46  15s.  5id.,  and  this  is  all  the  more  worthy  of  commeo- 
dation,  because  in  the  previous  year  there  was  a  decrease  of  no  less  than;^92  is.  lod. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Home  Mission  and  the  Orphanage  Funds,  where  there 
is  a  slight  deficiency,  the  collections  and  contributions  of  a  congregational  kind  for 
the  different  Schemes  are  increased.  Some  of  the  Congregations  which  showed  a 
downward  tendency  in  their  Collections  last  year,  have  taken  the  hint  given  thm 
in  last  report,  and  show  a  more  liberal  and  generous  response  to  our  funds  for  tkt 
present  year.  It  is  not  so  pleasing,  however,  to  note  that  the  Congregatiou  flf 
Dromore,  Kirriemuir,  and  Olrig  have  contributed  nothing  to  the  Schemes  of  tit 
Synod  for  the  present  year.  There  may  be  satisfactoiy  enough  reasons  for  thii 
neglect ;  but  the  Committee  would  impress  upon  the  Office-bearers  of  tlic  ooi* 
contributing  Congregations  the  duty  of  affording  the  people  under  their  care  ■ 
opportunity  of  giving  their  offerings  for  the  general  work  of  the  Church.  It  is  t 
Bible  precept  that  we  bear  one  another's  burdens  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ 

In  scrutinising  the  different  Schemes  of  the  Synod,  the  Committee  offer  ^ 
following  summary  of  the  nine  separate  accounts  which  are  kept : — 

1.  The  Synod's  Business  and  Hall  Fund. — The  year's  receipts  amonntti 
^224  i8s.  io|d.,  and  have  been  derived  thus  : — Church-door  Collections,  fyi 
i6s.  2d.  ;  Donations,  ;^22  ;  Contribution  from  a  Bible  Class,  los.  ;  CoUectioiii 
opening  of  Synod  and  Sale  of  Testimonies,  kc.,£4  17s.  i  ijd. ;  Interest,  £$  l^ 
9tl. ;  Realised  from  sale  of  Colmonell  Properly  and  Manse  Rent,  £iCQ. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  has  amounted  tO;f  139  7s.  3d.,  and  is  made  op  u 

follows  :— Theological    Hall,  ;^68  7s.   6d.  ;  Official  Expenses,    £^2   '^s.   loi; 

Printing,  £ig  9s.  ;  Travelling  chai-ges  of  Ministers,  ;fio  14s.   3d.  ;  Sapplj  to 

Editor's   Pulpit,   £2    15s.;    Interest   to  Minister  of  Edinburgh   CongregatioB, 

£S  I2s.  8d. 

At  close  of  last  year's  accounts  there  was  a  debit  balance  against  this  Fund  v 
;f26  9s.  i^.  This  year  closes  with  a  credit  balance  o(£S9  2s.  6d.,  allof  whid^ 
as  already  stated,  will  be  withdrawn  on  the  isth  May. 

2.  The  Home  Mission  Fund. — The  amount  received  for  the  year  has  beet - 
^153  IIS.  8id,  and  has  come  from  the  following  sources  : — Church-door  Coll«^  1 
tions,  ;fii9  2s.   9id.  ;    Contributions  from  Sabbath  Schools  and   Bible  Clisii 
£2  8s.  9d.  ;  Donations,  £20  12s.  6d.  ;  Interest,  £11  7s.  8d. 

The  year's  expenditure  amounts  to  ;f2io.     Of  this  amount  £$  has  been  a-' 
pended  in  the  purchase  of  tracts,  and  the  rest  has  gone  to  supplement  the  sdpeodi 
of  three  of  our  ministers,  and  the  sabry  for  seven  months  of  a  missionary  loaHBk 
in  the  town  of  Kilmarnock. 

3.  The  Mutual  Assistance  Fund. — The  receipts  for  the  year  on  behalfo 
this  fund  are  £31^  19s.  lod.  This  amount  has  been  thus  derived  : — Chnfdi- 
door  Collections,  ^^231,  12s.  2d.  ;  Contributions  from  Asj;ociations,  £i  5s,  od.; 
Donations,  £()g  los.  od.  ;  Interest,  ;fii  12s.  8d. 

The  Synod  agreed  last  year  to  draw  on  Miss  Wood's  legacy  to  the  extent  of 
;f  10,  to  meet  the  dividend  payable  in  May  last  to  aid-receiving  ministers.  Thii 
amount  has  accordingly  been  transferred  from  the  Investment  Account  at  WTnl' 
Sunday  last.     The  amount  available  for  immediate  allocation  is  ^313  19s.  7d. 

4.  The  Foreign  Mission  Fund. — The  year's  income  for  this  fund  is ^473 
los.  6id.,  and  the  sources  from  whence  it  comes  are  the  following: — CoUcctio* 
at  the  Church-door,  and  Monthly  or  Quarterly  Subscriptions  uplifted,  £m 
14s.  6d.  ;  Contributions  per  Family  Boxes,  £40  los.  8Jd.  ;  Collections  from  cob* 
gregationsinthe  MarkethillandMonaghan  Presbyteries  of  the  Irish  Secession  Synodf 
£^5  3s.  9id. ;  Contributions  from  Bible  Classes,  Sabbath  Schools,  and  Associations, 
;£"i6  I2s.  9jd.  ;  Donations,  ;f  105  2s.  od.  ;  Collected  at  a  Missionary  Meeting  coo- 
ducted  by  Mr.  White,  £2  15s.  7d.  ;  Talents  for  Pulpit  Supply,  per  Mr.  n*bite, 
£7  2s.  Oil.  ;  Exchange  on  Remittances  to  India,  £$6  19s.  7d.  ;  Interest  on  amonnt 
invested,  £7  9s.  7d. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  has  been  ;f 632  15s.  bjd.,  and  may  be  classified 
thus  : — Salaries  of  Missionaries  and  Catechist,  ;f43i  4s.  od.  ;  General  Expendi- 
ture in  India,  £76^  19s  9id.  ;  Extraordinary  Expenditure,  £^6  3s.  od. ;  Offidil 
Expenditure  at  Home,  ;£'9  19s.  2d.  ;  Printing  Account,  £2  9s.  6d. ;  Premiums  oC 
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Assurance,  ;f  19  19s.  9d. ;  Outlay  in  connection  with  Mr  White's  Missionary 
tings,  I2S. ;  Interest  payable  to  other  funds,  £$  8s.  4d. 
uring  the  year  the  sum  of  ;f  120  was  transferred  from  the  Investment  Account 
he   Open  Account  of  this  fund,  and  notwithstanding  this,  there  is  a  debit 
nee  against  this  fund  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  £37^  >  is.  2^. 

The  Orphanage  Fund.— The  receipts  for  this  year  have  been  ;f  93  15s.  4d., 
are  thus  made  up  : — Donations  from  friends  who  have  adopted  orphans, 
;  Contributions  and  Donations,  £b  X5s.  od. ;  Realised  in  India,  ;^I2  12s.  3d.; 

1  Congregations,  per  Collecting  Cards,  £g  14s.  4d. ;  Interest,  ^9  13s.  9d. 
expenditure  for  the  year  has  been  £13$  14s.  8d.,  the  whole  of  this  amount 

ing  been  expended  in  the  upkeep  of  the  Seoni  Orphanage. 

luring  the  year  the  sum  of  ^280  was  transferred  from  the  Investment  Account 

he  Current  Account  of  the  Orphanage  Fund,  and  this  accounts  for  the  large 

it  balance  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Seoni  Mission  School  Fund. — The  amount  received  for  the  year  has 
1  £2(>T^  I2S.  5d.,  and  has  been  obtained  as  follows  : — Collections  at  Missionary 
jtings,  £*]  17s.  8fl.  ;  Children's  Contributions,  per  Collecting  Cards,  j^89 
$d. ;  Contributions  from  Sabbath  School  and  Bible  Class,  £^  os.  3d.  ;  Dona- 
from  a  Friend,  £z  los.  od.  ;  Realised  in  India,  ;f  163  i6s.  id. 
he  expenditure  has  amounted  to  £2.yj  4s.  7jd.  With  the  exception  of  ^7 
M.,  the  whole  outlay  has  been  expended  in  carrying  on  the  Mission  School  in 
town  of  Seoni. 
he  debit  balance  against  this  fund  stands  at  £227  17s.  i^d. 

The  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers*  Fund. — The  year's  receipts  amount 
'39  7s.  4d.,  and   have  l)een  derived  from  interest  on  amount  invested,  and 
I  Bank  Account  of  ;f  36  17  4d.,  with  a  donation  from  a  generous  Friend  in  New 
k  of  ;^2  los.  od. 
he  year's  expenditure  has  been  £35. 

The  Ministers*  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund.— The  receipts  for  the 
have  amounted  tO;f99  I4s»  iijd.,  and  are  thus  made  up  : — Subscriptions  of 

abers,  ^"22 ;  Church-door  Collections,  £^^  8s.   Sjd.  ;  Interest,  ;^20  6s.  6d. 

hing  has  been  disbursed  from  this  fund  during  the  year  ;  but  the  sum  of  ;^io 

been  invested  at  Whitsunday  last  along  with  other  money. 

The  Students'  and  Bursary  Funi>. — The  receipts  for  the  past  year  only 
•unt  to  £%  IIS.  2d.,  this  sum  being  made  up  of  Interest, ;£8  is.  2d.,  and  a 
lation  from  a  Friend  to  the  Students  of  los. 

he  expenditure  for  the  year  has  been  ;^23  4s  6d.,  and  consists  of  Three  Bur- 
»  won  by  Students  at  the  last  Bursary  Competition,  and  the  ordinary  outlay 
30oks  and  incidental  expenses, 
his  Summary  of  the  different  Funds  shows  the  following  result : — 

Income  for  year  from  all  sources,         ..         ..         ....         ..      ;Clt675    2    2 

Expenditure  for  year,  including  Mutual  Assistance  Dividend,   ..        1,705    6    7 

Showing  an  excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income  of ;C3o    4    5 

a  conclusion,  the  Committee,  while  thankful  for  the  past  liberality  of  our 
pie,  would  earnestly  urge  all  not  to  relax  their  efforts  in  maintaining  efHciently 
;he  schemes  which  have  received  the  Synod's  sanction  ;  and  they  believe  that 
better  results  would  be  realised  if  Ministers  and  office-bearers  were  careful  in 
iging  the  claims  of  the  different  Funds  before  their  people,  and  giving  all  the 
ortunity  of  contributing  thereto.  The  amount  presently  standing  at  the  credit 
he  Synod  is  as  follows  : — 

Investments, ;^2i4^    ^  o 

balance  in  Clydesdale  Bank,  . .         837  10  4  >^ 

Cash  in  Advance  to  Seoni  Mission,  ..         191  x8  o 

Cash  in  Advance  to  Magazine  Committee,             ..         ..  15    o  o 

/:3,524    8    45^ 
Submitted  in  name  of  Finance  Committee  by 

William  B.  Gardiner,  Convener." 
dlokshaws,  2%th  April,  1886. 
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3.  Ths  Ripjrt  of  the  Family- Box  and  Collecting' Card  Scheme, — ^The  Rer. 
Alexander  Stirling,  Arbroath,  presented  his  annual  statement  conceming  tke 
amount  of  money  raised  by  means  of  Family- Boxes  and  Children's  Collecting-Caids. 
The  following  is  the  report  submitted  : — 

"  Great  as  has  l)een  the  commercial  depression  during  the  four  years  precedinstbit 
now  closed,  it  seems  to  have  reached  a  decided  crisis  during  the  latter,  very  miBf 
families,  formerly  in  comfortable  circumstances,  having  been  rendered  destittte 
through  want  of  employment.  There  was  accordinj^ly  ground  for  the  feai  tlit 
our  scheme  would  be  all  but  a  total  failure,  but  as  if  with  new  force  coofindof 
the  truth,  that  the  **  silver  and  the  gold  are  the  Lord's,"  the  results  of  this  yean 
cflbrt  has  most  agreeably  disappointed  our  most  depressing  fears,  as  the  foUowiof 
statement  will  show  : — 

*'  The  amount  raised  by  means  of  Family  Boxes  in  aid  of  the  Foreign  MisioB 
Fund  is;£'40  los.  S^d.  Last  year  it  was;^37  12s.  6d.,  thus  showing  an  increase  is 
the  amount  for  the  present  over  the  past  year  of  ^2  i8s.  2^. 

"  By  means  of  Collecting  Cards,  the  sum  raised  \n£^  8s.  5d.,  in  aid  of  Scad 
Mission  School  Fund.  Last  year  it  was  £9^  6s.  9d.,  which  is  is.  Sd.  more  tfatt 
what  was  raised  during  the  preceding  year. 

**  In  five  of  the  congtegations  belonging  to  the  Irish  Synod,  Collecting  Cards ii 
aid  of  the  Seoni  Orphanage  were  used,  and  the  amount  raised  is  £^  14s.  4! 
I^st  year  it  was  £i\  iSs.  2d.,  thus  showing  a  deficiency  for  the  present  year  of 
£b  3s.  lod.     The  total  amount  raised  by  both  Synods  is  ;f  139  13s.  5|d.,  vMdi 
shows  a  deficiency  of;f  3  3s.  1 1  }d.  compared  with  last  year,  when  the  sum  nkedvH 
£1^  17s.  5d.     Comparing,  however,  the  total  amount  raised  by  our  own  Synodt 
there  is  shown  an  increase  of  ;f  2  19$.  10^.  for  the  year  now  closed  over  list  tcbl 
The  following  are  the  items  of  Expenditure  in  connection  with  the  managemeatrf 
the  scheme. — New  Mission  Boxes,  4s.  6d.  ;  List  of  Boxholders,  £i  los. ;  Labdi   j 
for  Boxes,  19s.  6d.  ;  Printing  Collecting  Cards,  £i  4s.  6d. ;  List  of  CoDecta%  J 
£1    15s.  ;    Postage,   &c.,   8s.  ;   Total,  £6  is.   6d.     This  leaves  a  net  profit  of  1 
2^133  I  IS.  I  lid,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Foreign  Mission  and  Seoni  Scbod  I 
Funds. — Respectfully  submitted  by  R 

"Alexander  STiRLnra* 
"Arbroath,  1st  May,  1886." 

After  hearing  the  Treasurer's  Statement  and  Finance  Committee^ 
Report,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Stirling,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  State- 
ment concerning  the  Funds  be  received  with  the  deepest  gratitude  to 
the  Lord  for  the  liberality  displayed  by  our  people  in  contributing  to 
the  Funds  throughout  the  year;  that  the  Finance  Committee's 
Report  be  adopted  and  printed  in  the  Magazine ;  that  the  wannest 
thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  the  Committee,  and  particularly  to 
the  Convener,  for  attending  to  the  Finances  of  the  Church  during 
the  year ;  and  that  the  Committee  be  re-appointed — with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr,  John  Dick,  who  asks  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  Com- 
mittee for  satisfactory  reasons — Mr.  Gardiner  to  be  Convener. 

It  was  agreed  to  instruct  the  Clerk  to  convey  to  Mr.  Dick  an 
expression  of  thankfulness,  on  the  part  of  the  Synod,  for  the  time  he 
has  given  to  the  work  of  this  and  other  Committees  with  which  he 
has  been  connected  for  several  years;  and  that  on  retiring  from  these 
Committees  the  Synod  would  express  the  hope  that  he  may  be  long 
spared  to  labour  and  pray  for  the  good  of  the  Church.  It  was  also 
agreed  to  bring  before  the  Finance  Committee  the  advisability  of 
adopting  some  special  method  for  making  our  people  better  ac- 
quainted than  they  are,  by  the  circulation  of  the  Magazine,  with  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  different  Synod  Funds,  and  the  importance 
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:>f  contributing  regularly  and  liberally  by  means  of  Church-door 
Collections  or  otherwise  for  maintaining  each  of  them  efficiently. 

When  the  Report  on  the  Family  Mission-Box  and  Collecting-Card 
Scheme  had  been  read,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Matthew, 
and  agreed  to  most  cordially,  that  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Synod 
be  tendered  to  Mr.  Stirling  for  attending  to  this  matter  throughout 
the  past  year  ;  and  that  Mr.  Stirling  be  re-appointed  to  superintend 
this  mode  of  raising  money  for  missionary  pmrposes  during  the 
current  year.  It  was  agreed  that  the  amount  raised  by  means  of 
Family  Boxes  be  for  the  Foreign  Mission  Fund,  and  that  the  children 
be  asked  to  collect  for  the  Seoni  Mission  School. 

II.   THE  ORIGINAL  SECESSION   MAGAZINE.— The  Re- 
port of  the  Magazine  Committee  was  submitted  by  Mr.  George  Jack, 
Dundee,  Convener.    The  report  referred  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Magazine  during  the  past  two  years,  and  showed  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  the  circulation  of  the  periodical  as  efficiently  as 
possible.    The  Report  stated  that  the  sum  of  ;;^7  los.  was  expended 
annually  in  printing  the  cover  of  the  Magazine^  and  contained  the 
Committee's  recommendation  that  the  ;^  15  lent  by  the  Synod  to  the 
Magazine  Committee  should  be  applied  in  meeting  part  of  this  outlay 
during  recent  years.    In  laying  this  report  on  the  table,  Mr.  Jack  in- 
timated that  he  had  now  resolved,  in  consequence  of  increasing 
public  duties,  to  close  his  official  connection  with  the  Magazine^  and 
accordingly  he  tendered  his  resignation  as  Treasurer  of  the  Magazine 
Committee.    The  following  is  the  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Jack : — 

**  Report  by  the  MagazituQoxdmxXXtt.  to  the  Synod  of  United  Original  Seceders, 
Tor  the  years  ending  31st  March,  18S5,  and  31st  March,  1886. 

Owing  to  special  circumstances,  no  report  was  made  to  the  Synod,  by  the 
fliagttzine  Committee,  for  the  year  ending  March  1885,  and  in  consequence,  the 
present  report  embraces  that  year  and  the  year  following. 

The  following  abstracts  show  in  a  condensed  form  the  extent  of  the  business 
3one  in  these  years,  and  also  how  the  Magazine  stands  at  the  present  time,  both 
is  r^;ards  its  circulation*  and  finances. 
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suit  brought  out  by  the  foregoing  abstracts  shows  a  decrease  in  the  cir- 
of  the  Magazine  over  the  two  years  now  closed  of  380  copies.  This  down- 
dency  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  all  the  more  as  the  years  preceding 
ome  up  to  the  years  that  preceded  them.  The  Committee,  however,  do 
d  this  in  itself  as  a  serious  discouragement.  Taking  the  worst  view  of  it, 
a  falling  off  of  30  or  31  annual  subscribers,  a  deficiency  which  two  or 
our  congrej<ations  could  easily  more  than  make  up.  Moreover,  this  is 
more  than  might  have  been  anticipated ;  it  is  even  surprising  that  the 
F  has  not  been  greater.  No  systematic  action  has  ever  been  adopted  to 
or  expand  the  sphere  of  circulation  ;  very  little  local  interest  has  been 
.  that  direction,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  Synod  has  shown  much  active 
le  matter. 

fagazing  has  generally  been  regarded  as  an  important  instrument  of  pro- 
he  cause  for  which  the  Body  exists,  by  being  its  public  and  acknowledged 
id  it  cannot  be  less  so  at  the  present  time  than  at  any  previous  period  ot 
nee.  If  that  is  so,  surely  it  deserves  all  the  encouragement  the  Synod  and 
.tions  can  give  it. 

"ue  there  is  a  Committee  of  management,  but  its  members  are  located  so 
from  each  other  that  meetings  are  next  to  impossible^  except  at  consider- 
>ense  and  inconvenience.  The  Committee  coasists  of  three  members 
nvener :  it  has  met  only  twice  during  a  long  period  ;  and  when  it  did 
was  found  that  it  possessed  almost  no  power  to  make  alterations.  The  work, 
,  has  been  left  in  a  great  measure  in  the  hands,  and  to  the  judgment  of 
ener,  an  undesirable  state  of  things. 

mown  to  many  in  the  Synod,  that  only  a  year  ago  a  spirited  religious 
on  in  Scotland,  much  of  the  character  of  our  own,  suffered  a  sudden,  or 
rht  be  called  a  violent  end,  by  being  brought  into  similar  circumstances, 
ommittee  have  no  desire  to  lengthen  this  report  by  giving  details  in  matters 
e,  or  in  speculating  as  to  what  might  be  done,  but  there  is  one  thing  they 
it  their  duty  very  specially  to  draw  attention  to. 

ent  annual  reports  complaints  or  representations  have  been  made  as  to  the 
of  getting  the  Mdgatine  properly  managed  in  congregations.  In  some 
it  has  been  found  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  person  suitable  and  willing 
harge  of  the  local  distribution,  and  collection  of  the  money ;  and  with 
:eptions,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  secure  arrangements  for  corresponding 
general  Treasurer  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  It  is  of  no  use,  however, 
;e  on  a  topic  that  has  already  been  so  often  reported  on,  and  spoken  on, 
effect. 

ubt  the  Synod  cannot  compel  congregations  in  matters  of  this  kind  ;  but 
an  it  compel  the  performance  of  any  duty.  But  the  Committee  have 
if  complaint  in  the  fact  that  the  Synod  declined  to  do  what  was  in  its 
nd  what  the  Committee  strongly  recommended  should  be  done, 
ing  this,  the  Committee  are  not  to  be  understood  as  pressing  their  views 
•ynod.  If  a  better  plan  can  be  devised  by  all  means  let  it  be  adopted. 
16  Magazine  is  to  be  carried  on,  something  effectual  must  be  done,  and 
ielay. 

fagazine  Committee  held  a  meeting  at  Perth  in  the  month  of  January  last, 
members  were  present.  The  convener  laid  before  the  Committee  the 
fairs  of  the  Magazine^  and  specially  the  matters  herein  referred  to.  He 
ited  out  that  the  Synod  had  been  getting  printing  to  the  value  o^C^  los. 
m,  on  the  cover  of  the  Magazine^  at  the  expense  of  the  periodical.  This 
on,  over  a  period  of  moie  than  30  years  and  now  amounted  to  a  nice  bill 
he  Synod.  This,  of  it.self,  had  contributed  largely  in  hampering  the 
/finances.  The  Committe  resolved  to  remonstrate  against  this  for  the 
ome,  and  agreed  with  the  Treasurer  that  the;fi5  advanced  by  the  Synod 
^agazine  should  be  applied  in  extinguishing  so  much  of  the  debt  in  question, 
onvener  stated  further  to  the  Committee  that  in  consequence  of  his  in- 
public  duties  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  insist  on  the  acceptance  of  his 
Dn  as  Treasurer  to  the  Magazine^  and  he  had  decided  to  do  so  at  the  first 
of  Synod. 

:port  is  now  respectfully  laid  before  the  Synod.  The  Committee,  and 
vener  in  particular,  at  the  close  of  his  ofi^dal  cotrnficVioXk  htv^^  >^^ 
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Magazine  J  regrets  that  it  is  not  of  a  more  cheering  character. — In  name  of  ihe 

Committee, 

••G.  Jack,  Cmoentrr 

Dundee,  ist  May,  1886. 

After  lengthened  deliberation,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Stirling,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  William  B.  Gardiner,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to,  that  the  Report  of  the  Magazine  Committee  now  sub- 
mitted be  adopted  and  printed  along  with  the  accoimt  of  the  Synod's 
proceedings ;  that  the  Committee,  and  more  particularly  the  Con- 
vener, be  warmly  thanked  for  the  attention  they  had  given  to  the 
interests  of  the  Magazine  during  the  year;  that  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Jack  be  accepted  for  the  reasons  stated  by  him ;  and  that  Mr.  Jack  re- 
ceive the  special  thanks  of  the  Synod  for  his  numerous  and  long<on- 
tinued  services  in  conducting  the  business  department  of  the  periodicaL 
And  the  Moderator  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  Synod  to  Mr.  Jad 
in  suitable  terms  accordingly.  The  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
attend  to  the  interests  of  the  Magazine  was  delayed  till  a  future 
sederunt.  It  was  agreed  to  instruct  the  Synod  Treasurer  to  pay 
;^7  I  OS.  annually  out  of  the  Synod's  Business  and  Hall  Fund  for 
printing  Synodical  matter  on  the  cover  of  the  Magazine ;  and  that 
the  sum  of  ;^i  5  presently  standing  in  the  Treasurer's  Books  againi 
the  Magazine  Committee  be  cancelled,  as  it  is  hereby  cancelled.  It 
was  also  agreed  to  instruct  the  Synod  Clerk  to  correspond  with  the 
office-bearers  of  each  congregation  to  consider  whether  they  might 
not  take  over  the  responsibility  of  making  half-yearly  payments  of 
the  Magazine  Account,  and  ask  them  to  appoint  parties  to  distribute 
the  periodical  and  collect  the  price  of  it  from  subscribers. 

At  a  subsequent  sederunt,  it  was  agreed  to  re-appoint  the  Ua^fi- 
zinc  Committee  with  the  addition  of  the  Rev.  Peter  M'Vicar,  Dundee, 
and  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart  as  Convener,  and  to  give  the 
Committee  full  powers  to  appoint  a  Treasurer  to  manage  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Magaziiie. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Peter  M*Vicar,  the  thanks  of  the  Synod 
were  most  cordially  given  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Morton,  as  Editor  of 
the  Magazine^  and  for  the  masterly  ability  displayed  by  him  in  con- 
ducting the  periodical. 

III.  THE  DIVINITY  HALL.— The  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart, 
Convener  of  the  Hall  Committee,  presented  a  Report  of  the  work 
done  in  connection  with  the  Theological  Hall  during  the  past  Session, 
and  of  the  number  of  students  in  attendance.  Reference  was  also 
made  to  the  last  Bursary  competition,  and  the  names  and  merits  of 
the  successful  Bursars.  Professor  Altken  and  Professor  Sperice 
submitted  a  Report  of  work  performed  last  Session  in  their  respective 
classes.  Reports  of  the  intersessional  studies  of  the  young  men  under 
the  care  of  the  different  Presbyteries  were  also  read. 

After  hearing  these  Reports,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  John 
Robertson,  seconded  by  Rev.  John  Sturrock,  and  unanimously 
approved  of,  that  the  Report  of  the  Hall  Committee  be  adopted  and 
printed  in  t\\e  Ma%(xz\m^  2L\oiv^m\.Vv  tVv^  Reports  of  the  Professors  and 
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Presbyteries ;  that  the  Committee,  and  particularly  the  Convener,  be 
cordially  thanked  lor  attending  so  assiduously  to  the  interests  of  the 
Hall ;  and  that  the  committee  be  re-appointed — Mr.  Hobart,  Convener. 
In  connection  with  this  Report,  Mr.  Sturrock  intimated  that  he 
had  received  a  number  of  volumes  of  the  Uite  Dr.  Stevenson's  work 
on  "  The  Offices  of  Christ,"  as  a  gift  from  the  Rev.  John  Stevenson, 
Crieff,  for  presentation  to  the  students.  It  was  agreed  to  lake  notice 
of  this  gift  in  the  minutes,  and  express  cordial  thanks  to  the  donor. 

IV.  PULPIT  SUPPLY.— The  annual  Report  of  the  Committee 
in  charge  of  Pulpit  Supply  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Miller, 
Convener.  The  Report  indicated  what  had  been  done  during  the 
year  in  providing  Supply  for  the  vacant  pulpits.  The  following  is 
the  Report  submitted  : — 

"  In  presenting  their  annual  Report  to  the  Synod,  your  Committee  feel  that  they 
have  little  to  add  to  what  has  already  appeared  on  the  cover  of  the  Magazine, 
From  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  and  the  Schemes  of  Appointment  which  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  there,  it  will  have  been  observed  that  the  usual 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  vacancies  during  the  year.  Owing  to  the  number 
of  vacancies,  and  the  fact  that  there  were  no  preachers  on  the  regular  list,  your 
Committee  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  comp>eIled  to  make  many  calk  on 
the  services  of  the  settled  ministers.  At  the  close  of  the  Hall,  Messrs.  K.  Ritchie 
and  John  Moody  were  licensed,  and  thus  the  work  of  your  Committee  was  made 
much  easier.  Your  Committee  have  also  been  aided  by  the  services  of  the  Rev. 
E.  White,  who,  on  his  return  from  India,  placed  himself  at  their  disposal. 

It  is  expected  that  Messrs.  Moody  and  Ritchie  will  be  ordained  soon,  as  they 
dte  both  under  call ;  but  as  it  is  likely  that  another  of  the  students  will  be  licensed 
at  the  close  of  the  Hall,  your  Committee  anticipate  that  they  will  be  able  to  carry 
on  their  work  during  the  ensuing  year  without  having  to  make  many  demands  on 
the  services  of  settled  ministers,  except  possibly  during  the  session  of  the  Hall. 

Your  Committee  have  aLso  to  take  notice  of  the  assistance  given  by  Mr.  Tyndal 
and  Mr.  Carruthers.  Their  services  have  not  been  so  much  required  as  in  former 
years,  but  what  they  have  been  asked  to  do  they  have  done  willingly. 

Owing  to  the  vacancies  among  themselves,  our  brethren  in  Ireland  have  not 
been  able  to  give  very  much  help  ;  but  what  they  have  done  has  been  rendered 
very  readily,  and  in  return  your  Committee  have  been  very  glad  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  them  in  the  way  of  giving  occasional  supply  to  Boardmills.  The  assistance 
given  in  this  way  has  been  heartily  acknowledged  by  the  Markethill  Presbytery. 

We  close  the  year  with  the  same  number  of  vacancies  as  we  had  at  its  com- 
mencement, viz.,  Toberdoney  and  Dromore  in  Ireland,  and  Kirkcaldy,  Kirriemuir, 
and  Paisley  in  Scotland. — In  name  of  Committee, 

**  Andrew  Miller,  Convener y 

Kirkintilloch,  May  3rd,  1886. 

When  this  Report  had  been  read,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hobart,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  John  Robertson,  and  agreed  to  most 
cordially,  that  the  Report  be  adopted  and  printed ;  that  the  Committee, 
and  especially  the  Convener,  be  warmly  thanked  for  attending  to  the 
supply  of  the  vacancies  throughout  the  year ;  and  that  the  Committee 
be  re-appointed — Mr.  Miller,  Convener. 

V.  MISSIONARY  OPERATIONS.— The  Conveners  of  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Mission  work,  carried  on  under  Synodical  authority  and 
supervision,  were  submitted  on  the  Tuesday  evening,  which  has  now 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  Missionary  meeting  of  our  Synod.  The 
first  called  for  was  : — 

I.   Thi  Home  Mission  ReporL—Th^  Report  of  the  Home  Mission  and  Congre- 
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gational  Work  Committee  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Peter  M 'Vicar,  Conveoa. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  Report  notice  was  taken  of  the  different  places  where  Home 
Missionary  operations  are  being  carried  on,  such  as  Ayr,  Carnoustie,  LaoristoD, 
and  Bridji^eton,  Glasgow,  and  Kilmarnock.  Local  reports  from  all  these  places 
were  embodied  in  the  Report,  and  cc>ntained  interesting  information  regarding  tk 
effurts  made  to  reach  the  non-church-going,  and  bring  them  under  the  influence  of 
the  Gospel.  The  second  part  of  the  Report  referred  to  Congregational  Work,  and 
gave  a  digest  of  the  information  received  in  answer  to  inquiries  made  by  the 
Committee  about  Prayer  Meetings,  Fellowship  Meetings,  Bible  Classes,  Sabbiith 
Schools,  and  Tract  Distribution.  The  local  report  of  the  Ayr  Mission,  whidi  is 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Cowieson  and  supported  by  Ayr  Congregation,  was  read  bjthe 
Convener.  Reports  were  also  read  (i)  by  the  Rev.  James  Patrick,  Camonstie, 
detailing  the  operations  that  had  been  carried  on  there ;  (2)  by  the  Rev.  A  ]. 
Yuill,  L^uriston,  showing  the  Mission  work  performed  on  the  South  side  of  Glasjgor, 
(3)  ^y  the  Rev.  John  M'Kay,  giving  details  of  the  missionary  labours  in  connectioi 
with  Bridgeton  Congregation  ;  and  (4)  by  Mr.  John  Laird,  the  recently  appointed 
Missionary  at  Kilmarnock,  and  showing  the  plans  adopted,  and  prc^jress  made  in 
Miasion  work  in  that  town. 

It  was  subsequently  moved  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart^  seconded 

by  the  Rev.  John  Ritchie,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  Report 

submitted  by  the  Home  Mission  and  Congregational  Work  Committee 

be  adopted  and  printed  in  the  Magazine^  along  with  the  local  reports 

from  Ayr,  Carnoustie,  Lauriston,  Bridgeton,  and  Kilmarnock ;  that 

the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  the  Committee,  and 

especially  to  the  Convener,  for  their  attention  to  the  business  with 

which  they  were  intrusted  during  the  past  year;  and  that  the  Committee 

be  re-appointed — Mr.  M*Vicar,  Convener,  and  with  the  exception  of 

Mr.  John  Dick,  Edinburgh,  resigned,  and  the  addition  of  Mr.  William 

Gibson,  Kirkintilloch,  and  Mr.  Robert  Howie,  PoUokshaws,  ruling 

elders. 

2.  The  Foreign  Mission  Report. — The  Report  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee 
was  submitted  by  the  Rev.  William  B.  Gardiner,  Convener.  The  Report  rcfcned 
to  the  return  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  from  India  on  account  of  the  state  of  Mis. 
White's  health,  the  expressed  willingness  of  Mr.  Anderson  to  continue  in  IndiadD 
1889,  and  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Robert  Stewart,  divinity  student,  Shottsbani» 
whose  studies  at  the  Theological  Hall  will  be  finished  by  the  month  of  August  oat 
year.  The  Report  embodied  the  report  sent  home  fronl  Seoni,  and  which  referred 
to  the  year's  operations  in  connection  with  (l)  Direct  Evangelistic  Work ;  (2)  The 
Orphanage ;  and  (3)  The  Day  School — the  Committee  adding  suppIemeDttiy 
remarks  thereon.  At  the  close,  notice  was  taken  of  the  methods  adopted  atbome 
for  keeping  the  Mission  prominently  before  the  minds  of  our  people,  and  a  stateioeBt 
was  made  concerning  the  receipts  and  disbursements  in  connection  with  the  group 
of  Mission  funds  during  the  past  year.  The  Rev.  Edward  White  addressed  the 
Synod  on  his  work  in  India,  and  pled  the  cause  of  Mission  work  among  the 
heathen. 

On  resuming  the  consideration  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Report  at 
a  subsequent  sederunt,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart, 
seconded  by  the  Rev  John  Sturrock,  and  agreed  to  unanimously,  that 
the  Report  submitted  by  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  and  em- 
bodying the  Report  of  Mr.  Anderson,  be  adopted  and  printed  in  the 
Magazine;  that  the  Committee,  and  particularly  the  Convener, be 
cordially  thanked  for  attending  to  the  interests  of  our  MissionaiT 
operations  in  India  during  the  past  year ;  and  that  the  Committee  be 
re-appointed,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Robert  Thomson,  Edinburgh 
in  room  of  Mr.  John  Dick,  Edinburgh,  resigned — Mr.  Gardiner, 
Convener. 
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VI.  REFERENCES,  PETITIONS,  and  APPEALS.— Several 
matters  came  before  the  Synod  from  different  quarters  by  petition, 
reference,  or  appeal.  Among  these  the  following  may  be 
noticed : — 

1.  Reference  anent  Mission  Churches  and  Co-operation  in  Mis- 
sionary Work. — A  Report  was  submitted  by  the  Foreign  Mission 
Committee  anent  a  Resolution  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  concern- 
ing the  formation  of  Mission  Presbyteries  and  Co-operation  on  the 
part  of  Missionaries  in  the  foreign  field.  The  Report  embodied  the 
Resolution  of  the  Alliance,  and  the  reply  which  the  Committee  pro- 
posed to  send  to  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Alliance  on 
Foreign  Mission  work.     The  reply  of  our  Committee  is  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Synod  of  United  Original  Seceders  renews  the  expression  of  its  concur- 
rence in  the  resolutions  of  the  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  on  the  subject 
of  Foreign  Missions,  in  so  far  as  these  aim  at  promoting  legitimate  brotherly  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  different  Missions  in  the  on-carrying  of  their  work. 

2.  The  Synod  is  also  heartily  at  one  with  the  Council  in  recognising  the  im- 
portance of  doing  everything  possible  to  encourage  the  self-development  and  self- 
government  of  native  Churches  wherever  these  are  established. 

3.  Having  -regard,  however,  to  the  divided  state  of  the  Churches  at  home,  to 
whose  supreme  courts  th^  various  missionaries  must  remain  directly  responsible 
while  carrying  on  their  operations,  the  Synod  deem  it  impracticable  in  present 
circumstances  to  attempt  the  constitution  of  Mission  Presbyteries  composed  of 
representatives  of  Missions  belonging  to  separate  Churches. 

4.  But  as  it  is  desirable  that  Presbyterians  should  exhibit  as  much  visible  unity 
as  ]x>ssib]e  on  the  Mission  field,  the  Synod  are  of  opinion  that  this  objc-ct  might  be 
largely  gained  by  the  formation  of  Alliances,  m  difierent  countries,  to  meet 
periodically  for  conference  and  consideration  of  common  objects,  while  ab':taining 
trom  all  interference  with  the  internal  administration  of  the  several  Churches  re- 
presented. At  these  conferences  missionaries  would  distinctly  ascertain  the  par- 
ticular districts  occupied,  and  care  would  be  taken  not  to  encroach  on  each  other^s 
sphere  of  labour.  In  this  way  the  end  which  the  Council  has  in  view  might 
so  far  be  attained,  while  all  possible  conflict  between  home  and  foreign  judica- 
tories would  be  avoided. 

After  hearing  this  Report,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Findlay,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stirling,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to,  that  the  Report  be  adopted,  and  that  a  copy  of  it  be 
transmitted  to  the  Convener  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee 
of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  as  the  finding  of  the  Synod  on  the 
subject. 

2.  Reference  anent  Code  of  Regulations  for  Enga^etnent  of  Mis- 
sionaries,— A  Reference  was  taken  up  from  the  Foreign  Mission 
Committee  anent  the  adoption  of  Rules  for  the  engagement  and  em- 
ployment of  missionaries  labouring  abroad.  An  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee,  transmitting  the  Rules, 
was  read.  A  copy  of  the  proposed  Regulations  was  also  read. 
After  going  over  the  Rules  separately  and  carefully,  and  a  few  altera- 
tions having  been  made  thereon,  it  was  moved  and  unanimously 
agreed  to  that  the  Rules,  as  now  amended,  be  adopted  by  the  Synod 
for  the  future  guidance  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  in  the 
engagement  and  employment  of  Missionaries.  ^The  following  are 
the  Rules  adopted  : — 


^ 
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I.   APPOINTMENT  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

1.  Applicants  are  required  to  present  to  the  Committee  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  piety,  active  habits,  and  fitness  for  Mission  work. 

2.  Applicants  must  undergo  an  examination  by  a  medical  man,  selected  by  the 
Committee,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  in  sound  health,  and 
fitted  for  the  climate  of  Central  India. 

3.  When  an  applicant  for  missionary  service  is  married,  medical  evidence  of  a 
similar  nature  as  above  as  to  his  wife's  state  of  health  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee,  along  with  the  evidence  in  regard  to  his  own.  This  rule  also  aopties 
to  a  lady  proceeding  to  India  in  view  of  being  married  to  a  missionary.  SlKXild 
the  medical  certificate  be  unfavourable,  the  Committee  will  not  be  responsible  for 
outfit  or  passage-money. 

4.  When  the  application  of  a  candidate  for  missionary  service  has  been  favour- 
ably entertained  by  the  Committee,  such  trials  shall  be  prescribed  as  the  Com- 
mittee  may  deem  fit,  and  if  approved,  intimation  shall  be  made  to  the  Presbytery 
within  whose  bounds  the  candidate  resides,  so  that  steps  may  be  taken  for  havii^ 
him  set  apart  in  due  time  as  an  ordained  missionary. 

II.    PERIOD   AND  TERMS  OF  ENGAGEMENT. 

1.  Missionaries  shall  be  appointed  for  life. 

2.  A  missionary  may  resign  at  any  time,  or  his  engagement  may  be  terminated, 
by  giving  six  months*  notice  on  either  side  ;  but  if  he  resign  within  the  first  five 
years  without  such  cause  as  the  Committee  can  sustain,  he  shall,  if  called  apon, 
refund  the  outfit  and  passage-money  paid  on  his  account,  and  will  not  be  entitled 
to  a  passage  home.  Notice  of  resignation  by  a  missionary  will  count  from  the  date 
of  his  letter  addressed  to  the  Committee. 

3.  The  Committee  reserve  the  right  of  determining  the  place  at  which,  and  the 
work  in  which,  a  missionary  is  to  be  employed.  Should  a  missionary  leave  the 
locality  where  he  has  been  sent  without  the  Committee's  concurrence,  any  daioi 
for  passage-money  or  salary  will  be  forfeited. 

III.    FURLOUGH. 

1.  A  missionary  shall  be  entitled  to  furlough  after  eight  years'  service,  and  the 
Committee  will  determine  how  long  the  furlough  will  last.  The  period  of  fur* 
lough  shall  be  reckoned  from  the  date  when  a  missionary  leaves  India  until  the 
date  of  his  return.  In  the  event  of  a  missionary's  wife  returning  within  eight  years 
after  her  connection  with  the  Mission,  the  Committee  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  passage- money. 

2.  The  salary  to  be  allowed  a  missionary  during  furlough  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
^i6o  for  a  married  missionary,  and  at  the  rate  of  ;f  125  for  one  who  is  unmarried« 

3.  Missionaries  on  furlough  shall  place  themselves,  if  health  permit,  at  the  dii* 
posal  of  the  Committee  for  visitation  work  among  the  congregations  of  the  CburdL 

IV.    SALARY  AND  ALLOWANCE. 

1 .  The  salary  of  a  missionary  is  reckoned  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  India. 

2.  The  salary  shall  be  paid  half-yearly  in  advance  in  sterling  money,  irrespectiw 
of  the  rate  of  exchange,  by  remittances  from  the  Synod  Treasurer. 

3.  The  salary  of  an  unmarried  missionary  shall  commence  at  the  rate  of  ^150 
per  annum,  and  of  a  married  missionary  at  the  rate  of  ;^i8o  per  annum,  and  the 
Committee  will  consider  what  increase  should  be  made  after  five  years*  service  in 
the  foreign  field. 

4.  Every  missionary  shall  receive  house  accommodation  rent  free. 

5.  An  allowance  for  a  moonshee  or  pundit  will  be  made  for  one  year  afterami^ 
sionary's  arrival  in  India.  At  the  end  of  every  six  months  the  missionary  will 
satisfy  the  Committee  of  the  progress  he  is  making  in  acquiring  the  language. 

6.  The  Committee  will  pay  the  passage  of  a  missionary  to  and  from  his  desti- 
nation in  India  when  he  travels  on  the  service  of  the  Committee,  or  when  ordered 
to  this  country  on  sick  leave. 

7.  The  passage-money  oC  a  Icid^  proceeding  from  this  country  to  be  married  to 
a  missionary  will  be  pa\d. 

8.  The  Commillee  w\\\  pay  l\\e  p?iss^^e  ol  xo^s&viw^Yv^  ^^^vlti^^^e^  ^sassXsssft 
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under  the  age  of  ten  years ;  and  likewise  half  of  the  passage  to  India  for  children 
returning  to  their  parents  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18. 

9.  On  first  leaving  for  India  every  missionary  shall  receive  ;^20  for  outfit,  and 
£10  towards  outfit  of  his  wife.  The  outfit  allowance  of  a  lady  proceeding  from  this 
country  to  be  married  to  a  missionary  shall  be  f  10. 

V.    LIFE  INSURANCE. 

I.  Every  missionary  shall  be  required  to  effect  an  insurance  on  his  life,  in  an  ap- 
pioved  office,  to  the  extent  of  ;^3oo. 

a.  The  annual  premium  shall  be  paid  by  the  Committee  while  the  missionary 
continues  in  active  service,  or  during  a  period  of  furlough  ;  but  on  terminating  his 
engagement  with  the  Committee  the  premium  shall  be  no  longer  paid  by  the 
Committee. 

3.  The  policy  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Synod  Treasurer.  In  the  event 
>f  any  missionary  djring  without  leaving  wife  or  children,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
»oIicy  shall  belong  to  the  Synod,  to  be  appropriated  as  it  may  see  cause. 

4.  When  a  missionary  leaves  the  service  of  the  Synod  within  ten  vears  from  the 
late  of  his  appointment,  his  insurance  policy  shall  be  transferred  to  himself,  on  his 
eimbursing  the  outlay  in  connection  with  it.  The  Committee  reserve  the  power 
o  remit  this  repayment  in  whole  or  in  part  as  they  may  see  cause,  and  to  allow 
uch  time  for  repayment  as  may  be  agreed  on,  care  being  taken  that  the  insurance 
s  not  allowed  meanwhile  to  lapee.  But  should  the  missionary  have  served 
nore  than  ten  years  the  policy  snail  be  made  over  to  him  free  of  charge. 

3.  Petitions  of  Lauriston  and Bridgeton  Congregations, — A  Petition 
vvas  presented  from  Lauriston  Congregation,  Glasgow,  asking  a 
renewal  of  the  grant  from  the  Home  Mission  Fund  to  supplement 
the  stipend  of  their  minister.  The  Petition  was  read,  along  with  an 
extract  from  the  minutes  of  a  Congregational  meeting,  adopting  it, 
and  also  from  the  minutes  of  Glasgow  Presbytery  recommending  that 
the  prayer  of  the  Petition  be  granted.  Mr.  Robert  Paton  appeared 
as  a  Commissioner  from  the  Congregation,  and  was  heard  in  support 
of  the  Petition. 

After  deliberation,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart, 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  Peter  M*Vicar,  and  agreed  to,  that  the  sum  of 
J[^(io  be  granted  from  the  Home  Mission  Fund  to  Lauriston  congre- 
gation, for  the  object  specified,  for  the  current  year. 

A  Petition  from  Bridgeton  Congregation,  Glasgow,  of  a  similar 
purport,  was  taken  up  and  read,  along  with  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  Glasgow  Presbytery,  recommending  that  the  prayer  of  the 
Petition  be  granted.  Messrs.  William  Peterkin  and  James  M*Leish 
appeared  as  Commissioners  from  the  Congregation,  and  were  heard 
in  support  of  the  Petition. 

After  conversation,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Miller, 
jeconded  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stirling,  and  agreed  to,  that  the  sum 
3f  ^60  be  granted  from  the  Home  Mission  Fund  for  the  current 
year,  and  for  supplementing  the  stipend  of  the  minister  of  Bridgeton 
congregation. 

It  was  then  moved  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Aitken,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Miller,  and  agreed  to,  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Home  Mission  Committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  Glasgow  Presby- 
tery, to  visit  the  congregations  of  Lauriston  and  Bridgeton,  and  con- 
fer with  the  ministers  and  office-bearers  regarding  the  missionary 
operations  carried  on  by  them,  and  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
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congregations  generally,  and  submit  a  report  theteon  at  next  meeting 
of  Synod. 

4.  Petition  of  Carnoustie  Congregation, — A  Petition  was  presented 
from  Carnoustie  Congregation  applying  for  a  renewal  of  the  grant 
from  the  Home  Mission  Fund  to  supplement  the  stipend  of  their 
minister.  The  Petition  was  read,  and  also  an  extract  Jrom  the 
minutes  of  Perth  and  Aberdeen  Presb)rtery,  recommending  that  the 
prayer  of  it  be  granted.  The  Rev.  James  Patrick  and  Mr.  James  J. 
Anderson  appeared  as  Commissioners,  and  were  heard  in  support  of 
the  Petition. 

After  hearing  the  Commissioners  from  the  Congregation,  it  was 
moved  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  seconded  by  Mr.  David  Begg, 
and  agreed  to,  that  the  sum  of  ;^5o  be  granted  from  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Fund  for  the  current  year  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the 
Petition. 

It  was  also  agreed  to  instruct  the  Home  Mission  Committee,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Perth  and  Aberdeen  Presbytery,  to  visit  the 
Congregation  of  Carnoustie  and  confer  with  the  minister  and  office- 
bearers regarding  the  missionary  operations  carried  on,  and  the  con- 
gregational work  generally,  and  submit  a  report  thereon  at  next 
meeting  of  Synod. 

5.  Petition  of  Mr,  WiHiam  Morton  and  others  anent  Ccmmufim 
Wine, — A  Petition  from  Mr.  William  Morton,  a  member  of  Lauris- 
ton  Congregation.  Glasja;ow,  in  reference  to  the  wine  used  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  considered.  The  Petition  was  read, 
and  also  a  Petition  bearing  on  the  same  subject  subscribed  by  16 
members  of  the  same  congregation.  Extracts  were  read  from  the 
minutes  of  Lauriston  Session  and  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  trans- 
mitting these  Petitions.  Mr.  William  Morton  was  heard  at  some 
lenejth.  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  as  one  of  the  petitioners,  was  also  heard. 
Members  of  Synod  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  subject  referred 
to  in  both  Petitions.  After  lengthened  deliberation,  it  was  moved 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robertson,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Stirling,  that  the  Synod,  considering  that  this  is  a  matter  to  be  set* 
tied  by  the  different  Sessions,  decide  accordingly,  and  decline  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  Petition  ;  and  they  earnestly  recommend  that 
in  determining  the  kind  of  wine  to  be  employed  in  the  Communion, 
Sessions  have  due  regard  to  the  convictions  of  the  members,  and  to 
the  general  peace  and  harmony  of  the  congregation.  It  was  also 
moved  by  Mr.  David  Begg,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Robert  Paton,  that 
the  Petitions  be  dismissed.  It  was  further  moved  by  the  Re?. 
Thomas  Hobart,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  William  B.  Gardiner, 
that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  Communion  wine 
question,  and  bring  up  a  report  thereon  at  next  meeting  of  Synod. 
On  proceeding  to  vote  it  was  found  that  7  voted  for  Mr.  Begg's 
motion  and  3  for  Mr.  Hobart's.  At  the  second  vote  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  6  voted  for  the  motion  of  Mr.  Begg,  and  9  voted  for  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Robertson,  whereupon  the  motion  proposed  by  Mr. 
Robertson  became  iVv^  fvtvdvcv^  o^  \.\\^  Court. 
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6.  Appeal  of  Mr,  Donald  Munro^  Follokshaws, — The  Synod  took 
the  appeal  of  Mr.  Donald  Munro  against  the  finding  of  the  Com- 
ttee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  in  refusing  to  transmit  the  whole  of  the 
cuments  he  had  laid  on  their  table.  The  minutes  of  the  Com- 
ttee  were  read,  along  with  part  of  Mr.  Munro's  Petition.  Mr. 
unro  was  heard  in  support  of  his  appeal,  after  which  it  was  moved 
d  agreed  to  that  the  Synod  meet  with  closed  doors  to  hear  the 
lole  of  the  Petition  and  its  appendix.  This  having  been  done,  the 
tire  document  was  read  in  Court.  On  the  Synod  resuming  with 
«n  doors,  the  appellant  was  again  heard  at  considerable  length,  and 
:er  questions  had  been  put  to  him,  he  was  declared  to  be  removed 
)m  the  bar.  The  Court  then  proceeded  to  give  judgment^  when  it 
is  moved  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Jas. 
itrick,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  Synod  approve  of  the 
•nduct  of  the  Committee  oi>  Bills  and  Overtures,  and  dismiss  the 
otest  and  appeal. 

Mr.  Munro  was  now  heard  in  support  of  his  Petition,  which  was  to 
e  effect  that  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  be  ordained  to  hear  his  case 
public.  After  questions  had  been  put  to  the  petitioner,  he  was 
sclared  to  be  removed  from  the  bar.  It  was  then  moved  by  the 
ev.  Alexander  Stirling,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Peter  M* Vicar,  and 
lanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  prayer  of  the  Petition  be  refused. 

7.  License  of  a  Student, — A  statement  was  made  by  a  member  of 
le  Perth  and  Aberdeen  Presb)rtery  in  reference  to  the  license  of  Mr. 
'avid  Matthew,  divinity  student  The  statement  was  to  the  effect 
at  Mr.  Matthew  had  not  engaged  in  Covenanting,  and  the  Synod's 
notion  was  asked  for  the  Presbytery  proceeding  to  license  him  on 
ceiving  a  pledge  that  he  will  embrace  the  first  favourable  opportu- 
ty  of  joining  in  the  renewal  of  the  Covenants.  The  request  of 
e  Perth  and  Aberdeen  Presbytery  was  granted. 

VII.  COMPETING  CALLS  TO  MR.  EBENEZER  RITCHIE, 
REACHER  OF  THE  GOSPEL— On  Tuesday  afternoon  the 
mod  took  up  the  calls  addressed  by  the  congregations  of  Tober- 
)ney  and  Paisley  to  Mr.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  preacher  of  the  GospeL 
he  call  from  Toberdoney,  subscribed  by  no  members  in  full  com- 
union,  and  an  adherence  paper  subscribed  by  93  ordinary  hearers, 
ere  laid  on  the  table  and  held  as  read.  The  call  from  Paisley,  sub- 
ribed  by  45  members  in  full  communion,  and  an  adherence  paper 
ibscribed  by  35  ordinary  hearers,  were  also  laid  on  the  table  and 
»ld  as  read.  The  minutes  of  Ayr  and  Glasgow  Presbyteries  refer- 
ng  to  these  calls  were  read.  Reasons  of  preference  on  the  part  of 
oberdoney  congregation,  and  Answers  to  these  on  the  part  of  the 
aisley  congregation,  were  next  read.  Messrs.  Robert  McAllister 
id  Robert  John  M*Kinney  appeared  as  Commissioners  from 
'oberdoney  congregation,  and  were  heard.  Messrs.  David  Begg, 
Lobert  B.  Parlane,  Joseph  Buchanan,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
Lobert  Begg  appeared  as  Commissioners  from  Paisley  congregation, 
nd  were  likewise  heard.  Questions  were  then  put  to  the  Commis- 
ioners  by  members  of  Court,  when  it  was  ascetlamedxJcv^X.  \!tv^'XcJ^^v 
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doney  congregation  offers  ;^ioo  of  stipend,  with  J[,x  for  Sacramental 
expenses,  and  that  Paisley  congregation  offers  ;feiis  for  stipewL 
The  Commissioners  were  then  declared  to  be  removed     An  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  Mr.  Ritchie  to  express  his  mind  in  reference 
to  the  calls,  when  he  stated  to  the  effect  that  he  left  himself  entirdy 
in  the  hands  of  the  Court     The  Rev.  Professor  Aitken  offered  up 
prayer  at  this  stage  for  divine  guidance.    After  dejiberation,  it  was 
moved  by  the  Rev.  John  Robertson,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Patrick,  that  Mr.  Ritchie  be  sent  to  Toberdoney.     It  was  also  moved 
by  the  Rev.  John  Ritchie,  and  seconded  by  the   Rev.  Professor 
Aitken,  that  Mr.  Ritchie  be  sent  to  Paisley.     After  lengthened  rea- 
soning it  was  agreed  to  proceed  to  the  vote.      The  vote  being 
stated — Prefer  Toberdoney  or  Paisley — the  roll  was  called  and  the 
votes  marked,  when  it  was  found  that  12  voted  for  Paisley  and  10  for 
Toberdoney,  no  fewer  than  18  declining  to  vote.     As  the  majority  of 
votes  were  for  Mr.  Ritchie  being  sent  to  Paisley,  it  was  agreed  to  put 
the  call  from  Paisley  congregation  into  Mr.  Ritchie's  hand,  which  the 
Moderator  did,  and  which  Mr.  Ritchie  accepted.     It  was  thereafter 
agreed  to  instruct  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  to  proceed  with  the  settle- 
ment of  Mr.  Ritchie  at  Paisley  with  all  convenient  speed.    The 
Commissioners  from  Paisley  congregation  acquiesced  in  the  decision, 
took  instruments  in  the  Clerk's  hands  and  craved  extracts.  The  Mod^ 
rator  suitably  addressed  the  Commissioners  from  both  congr^ations. 

VIII.  THE  FORMULA.— The  Clerk  laid  on  the  table  the 
returns  from  all  the  Presbyteries  and  from  f  8  Sessions  anent  the 
Overture  sent  down  from  last  meeting  of  Synod  on  the  Eleventh 
Question  of  the  Formula.  The  returns  were  read.  After  hearing 
these  returns  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
Presbytery  Clerks,  with  Rev.  Alexander  Stirling  as  convener,  to 
draw  up  a  report  containing  a  digest  of  the  answers  received,  and 
submit  a  report  thereon  at  a  future  sederunt.  This  Committee  sub- 
sequently reported  to  the  effect  that  thru  Presbyteries  and  thirU» 
Sessions  approve  simpliciier  of  the  Overture,  and  one  Presbyteiy 
and/^ttr  Sessions  disapprove  of  the  Overture.  It  was  then  moved 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart  that,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  a 
majority  of  Presbyteries  and  Sessions  have  expressed  concurrence  in 
the  proposed  change  in  regard  to  Question  Eleventh  of  the  Formulai 
the  Synod  approve  of  the  Overture  thereanent,  and  now  agree  to 
drop  the  Eleventh  Question  of  the  Formula,  and  substitute  therefor 
the  following  words  : — "  And  are  you  satisfied  with,  and  do  you  pur- 
pose to  adhere  to,  and  maintain,  the  principled  about  Civil  Government 
which  are  declared  and  maintained  in  the  historical  part  of  said  Testi- 
mony? "  This  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  John  Sturrock.  It 
was  also  moved  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Smellie,  and  seconded  by  the  | 
Rev.  Professor  Spence,  that  the  Synod  depart  from  the  returns  as  Jtf 
present  given  in,  and  send  down  the  Overture  de  novo  to  Presbyteries 
and  Sessions  to  determine  whether  the  Eleventh  Question  of  the 
Formula  is  to  be  de\eXed  01  x^xacixifc^  va.  ^xv'^  form.  The  Rev.  John 
Robertson  moved,  aivd  ^V^t.  T>wv^  ^^^g,  w^\i^^^^&aiSL  >&».  «ttk- 
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f  the  Overture  now  before  the  Synod  be  delayed  for  another 

IS  agreed,  after  mature  deliberation,  to  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
t  motions  before  the  Synod.  On  the  vote  being  taken  be- 
he  third  and  second  motion,  it  was  found  that  13  voted  for 
^bertson's  motion,  and  9  voted  for  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
.  On  the  ^notion  of  Mr.  Robertson  being  put  against  that  of 
obart,  it  was  found  that  13  voted  for  the  motion  of  Mr. 
son  to  defer  the  settlement  of  the  matter  till  next  year,  and  18 
or  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hobart,  wherefore  the  Synod  did,  and 

do,  resolve  accordingly.  The  Moderator  and  Clerk,  with 
or  Spence — the  Moderator,  convener — were  then  appointed  a 
ttee  to  consider  whether  the  words  now  to  be  substituted  for 
>n  Eleventh  should  appear  in  the  Formula  as  a  separate  ques- 

be  appended  to  any  other.  The  report  of  this  Committee 
erwards  submitted,  and  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Committee 

preferable  to  retain  the  words  referred  to,  with  a  slight  verbal 
3n,  as  a  separate  question,  and  to  make  it  appear  as  Question 
1  the  Formula.     The  Committee  also  recommended  that  a 

be  made  in  the  order  in  which  some  of  the  Questions  appear 
)resent  Formula,  and  that  Question  Fifth  should  be  made  the 
Question,  and  that  Questions  Third  and  Fourth  should  become 
ms  Fourth  and  Fifth.  After  hearing  the  members  of  Com- 
in  explanation,  the  Synod  agreed  to  adopt  the  recommenda- 
>roposed.  Wherefore  the  Synod  did,  and  hereby  do,  resolve 
ngly. 

SYNODIC AL  FUNDS.— There  were  reports  presented  on 
of  the  Schemes  of  the  Church,  two  of  which  are  under  the 
separate  Committees  : — 

he  Mutual  Assistance  Fund, — The  annual  Report  of  the 
Assistance  Committee  was  submitted  by  Mr.  William  Gibson, 
er.     The  following  is  the  Report : — 

Committee  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  this  Fund  have  much  pleasure 
dng  that  the  sum  available  for  distribution  this  yearis;^3i3  19s.  7d«, 
as  follows  : — Congregational  collections  and  contributions,  f  232  17s.  2d.; 
5>  £!^  los*  od.  ;  interest,  £,\\  12s.  8d.,  showing  a  gross  increase  of 
lod.  for  the  year.  In  these  circumstances,  your  Committee  would  sug- 
>Iementing  the  stipends  of  ministers  of  aid-receiving  congregations,  so  as 
up  their  stipends  tO;f  135,  with  a  manse,  which  is  the  highest  figure  that 
been  attained.  This  will  absorb  the  sum  of  ;£'292,  and  leave  a  balance 
^.  7d.  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  next  year. 

number  on  the  list  is  the  same  as  last  year,  and  the  allocation  suggested 

s : — 

Sacramental                  From  Synod.  Total, 

.tion.                      Stipend.  Expenses.  Manse.  Supplement.  For  Stipend. 

;^ioo    00                 ..                        ..  A35    o    o  ;Ci3S    o    o 

Ic, 45    o    o                 . .                        . .  50    o    o  95    o    o 

80    o    o  /[t%    00                   ..  47    o    o  135    o    o 

)gU5,   70    o    o                  ..  £t\Q    00  50    o    o  lao    o    o 

100    00                 ..                        ..  35    o    O  '35    O    o 

120    00                 ..                        ..  15    o    o  135    o    o 

I, 130    00                 ..                        ..  500  13s    o    o 

9000                                           ..  45    00  135    o    o 


\ 
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**  Your  Committee  gratefully  acknowledges  the  generous  response  to  the  appeii 
made  by  the  Finance  Committee  on  behau  of  this,  as  well  as  the  other  schoKi 
of  the  Church,  23  donors  having  contributed  the  handsome  sum  of  £6^  los.  ol 
In  thanking  these  contributors  for  past  favours,  yonr  Committee  would  ezproi 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  put  under  the  obligation  of  again  arknowledgiog 
their  goodness  at  the  end  of  next  financial  year  by  a  repetition  of  their  generontj. 

"Your  Committee  are  pleased  to  note  that  one  of  the  aid-receiving  congrep- 
tions  has  increased  their  stipend  by  £S>  ^^^  Darvel  congregation  has  intimated 
an  increase  of  ;(20  from  21st  September  ensuing,  thus  bringing  up  the  stipend 
tO;^i20,  and  relieving  the  Fund  to  a  corresponding  extent.  It  is  also  vexy 
gratifying  for  us  to  report  that  Stranraer  and  PoUokshaws  congregations  hate 
increased  their  minister's  stipends  by  ;f  2oand  if  10  respectively,  now  making  them 
;f200  each.  We  trust  these  encouraging  examples  will  stimulate  others  to  do 
likewise  in  the  course  of  next  year 

"  Your  Committee  would  again  respectfully  urge  the  claims  of  this  Fund  vpOB 
the  attention  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  whole  of  our  congregatioai 
The  present  year's  dividend  is  no  doubt  very  gratifying  in  the  circumstiaoa; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  result  has  \>een  partly  attained  by  a  speciil 
effort,  and  had  all  the  aid-receiving  congre^tions  been  in  a  position  to  drawnpoB 
the  Fund,  the  stipend  of  previous  years  could  not  have  been  maintained,  em 
with  the  special  donations  received. 

**Yoar  Committee  regret  that,  either  through  neglect  or  oversight  (but,  they 
trust,  not  from  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  others),  four  congregations  have  ML 
contributed  anything  to  this  Fund  during  the  year.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be 
regretted  when  one  of  these  congregations  has  benefited  largely  by  this  Fimd 
in  the  past,  while  enjoying  the  means  of  grace  in  a  settled  dispensation  of  ocdi- 
nances.  Let  love  be  the  motive  power  and  guiding  principle,  and  the  adTano^ 
ment  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  glory,  and  consequent  good  to  others,  be  oar 
ultimate  aim  and  object  in  this  matter  ;  then  may  we  rest  assured  that  giving  slufl 
not  impoverish,  neither  withholding  enrich  us. 

"  The  statement  of  conjjregational  income  and  expenditure  herewith  presented 
shows  the  membership  of  the  Churdi  for  the  year,  and  the  total  income  fro« 
all  sources  to  have  been  ;^5,t>68  los.  lod.,  being  an  average  contribution  per 
meml)er  of  ;f  i  15s.  od.  against  £1  12s.  5d.  in  the  previous  year.  The  average  per 
member  for  Synod  schemes  is  5s.  ^{6,  against  5s.  for  the  previous  year. 

"  Submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

**  William  Gibson,  Comffur." 
Glasgow,  1st  May,  1886. 

After  hearing  the  Report  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobaitj 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stirling,  and  agreed  to  unanimooslyt 
that  the  Report  be  adopted  and  printed  in  the  Magazine  along  wiA 
the  Report  of  the  Synod's  proceedings ;  that  the  Committee,  and 
especially  the  Convener,  be  cordially  thanked  for  attending  to  this 
important  Fund,  and  for  presenting  such  a  gratifying  Report ;  and 
that  the  Committee  be  re-appointed,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Jamei 
Manuel,  Shottsburn,  in  room  of  Mr.  John  Dick,  resigned;  Mr* 
William  Gibson,  convener. 

2  The  Ministers*  Widows  and  Orphans  Fund, — The  Report  of  the* 
Committee  on  the  MinistersMVidows  and  Orphans  Fund  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Clerk.  The  Report  indicated  that  the  sum  of  £^ 
14s  ii^d.  had  been  raised  by  means  of  congregational  collectiooSi 
donations,  and  interest,  for  the  benefit  of  this  Fund  in  the  past  year? 
that  there  had  been  no  disbursements,  and  that  the  amount  presently 
at  the  credit  of  the  Fund  was;^828  7s.  3j^d. 

It  was  moved  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  Report  nowsub- 
mitted  be  adopted ;  that  the  Committee  be  thanked  for  their  atten- 
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ion  to  the  business  intrusted  to  them ;  and  that  the  Committee  be 
e-appointed — the  Moderator,  convener.  In  accordance  with  a 
•ecommendation  of  the  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  instruct  the 
Finance  Committee  to  invest  ;£2oo  of  the  money  at  the  credit  of  the 
iVidows'  Fund,  with  all  convenient  speed. 

3.  The  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers^  Fund, — On  the  motion  of  the 
Clerk,  it  was  agreed  to  make  a  grant  of  jQ^$  for  behoof  of  the  Rev. 
/Alexander  Ritchie  and  family  for  the  current  year. 

X.  CONFERENCE  ON  RELIGION.— On  Wednesday  after- 
noon  the  annual  Conference  on  the  state  of  religion  was  held.  After 
devotional  exercises  had  been  conducted  by  the  Rev.  John  Robert- 
son, Ayr,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  Aberdeen,  read  a  paper  on 
practic^  religion,  and  bearing  chiefly  on  family  religion.  Thereafter 
the  Rev.  Peter  M'Vicar,  Convener  of  the  Home  Mission  and  Con- 
gr^atioual  Work  Committee,  submitted  the  returns  concerning  con- 
gregational work  carried  on  by  the  ministers  and  Sessions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Synod.  It  was  then  agreed  to  hold  a  Conference  on 
the  state  of  religion  in  the  respective  congregations,  and  members 
irere  asked  to  speak  on  this  subject  in  the  order  of  the  roll.  A  con- 
ddezable  number  embraced  the  opportunity  of  narrating  any  evi- 
lences  of  spiritual  vitality  appearing  in  their  congregations,  and  they 
iso  referred  to  the  evidences  of  the  Lord's  work  being  carried  on  in 
leir  respective  localities.  At  the  close  of  the  Conference,  which  was 
^It  to  be  both  interesting  aod  stimulating,  it  was  agreed,  on  the 
lotion  of  the  Clerk,  that  Mr.  Ritchie  be  thanked  for  his  paper,  and 
sked  to  send  it  to  the  editor  of  the  Magazine  for  publication.  It 
ras  subsequently  agreed  to  appoint  the  Rev.  John  Sturrock,  Edin- 
urgh,  to  prepare  and  submit  a  paper  bearing  on  practical  religion  at 
lext  meeting  of  Synod. 

XI.  TEMPERANCE.— The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Findlay,  Convener 
>f  the  Temperance  Committee,  submitted  the  annual  Report  on  the 
Temperance  Question.  The  Report  referred  to  the  enormous  traffic 
till  carried  on  in  strong  drink ;  but  the  gratifying  fact  was  noted 
hat  for  the  year  1885  the  amount  expended  in  the  preparation  and 
onsumpt  of  intoxicating  liquor  was  less  by  upwards  of  three  millions 
ban  it  had  been  during  the  year  preceding.  Reference  was  also 
oade  in  the  Report  to  the  measures  that  have  been  before  the  Legis- 
ature  bearing  on  this  traffic,  and  to  the  fact  that  no  progress  had  been 
oade  in  the  direction  aimed  at  by  such  a  measure  as  M 'Lagan's 
jqcbX  Veto  Bill.  Notice  was  taken  of  the  temperance  organisations 
n  connection  with  our  own  Church,  and  the  need  of  fostering  and 
nctending  these  societies. 

On  hearing  this  Report,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  John  Robert- 
yoTk^  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  and  unanimously  agreed 
:o,  that  the  Report  be  adopted  and  printed  in  the  Magazine ;  that 
the  best  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  the  Committee,  and 
especially  to  the  Convener,  for  the  Report  now  submitted ;  and  that 
the  Committee  be  re-appointed  with  instructions  to  watch  over  the 
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temperance  movement  and  bring  up  another  report — Mr.  Findlay, 
convener. 

XII.  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS.— The  annual  Report  on  PuWk 
Questions  was  submitted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  convener. 
The  report  touched  on  the  following  subjects : — Ftrsty  on  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland ;  second,  on  the  spirit  of  indifference  to  the  hand 
of  God  as  seen  in  His  providential  dispensations ;  thitd^  on  the 
visible  unity  of  the  Church ;  and  fourth^  pn  the  union  of  Scottish 
Presbyterians. 

After  hearing  this  Report,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  John  M^y, 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Aitken,  and  agreed  to,  that  the 
Report  now  submitted  be  adopted  and  printed  in  the  Magasmi\ 
that  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Sjmod  be  given  to  the  Committer 
and  particularly  to  the  Convener,  for  presenting  such  a  Report ;  and 
that  the  Committee  be  re-appointed — Mr.  Hobart,  convener— with 
instructions  to  bring  up  another  report  next  year. 

XIII.  PETITIONS  TO  PARLIAMENT.— It  was  unanimousij 
agreed  to,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  John  Robertson,  that  a  Petition 
be  forthwith  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  open- 
ing of  National  Museums  and  Picture  Galleries  on  liie  Lord's  Day. 
The  Petition  was  read,  subscribed  by  the  Moderator  and  Clerk,  and 
forwarded  to  Dr.  James  A.  Campbell,  M.P.,  for  presentation  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday,  4th  May.  It  was  also  agreed  to 
appoint  the  Moderator  and  Clerk  a  Committee  to  prepare  and  tnns- 
mit  the  following  Petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons :— ist,  In 
favour  of  Mr.  M 'Lagan's  Local  Veto  Bill ;  2nd,  against  the  traffic 
in  Opium  carried  on  between  India  and  China ;  3rd,  against  the  Bill 
to  legalise  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  ;  4th,  against  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  interests  of  Protestants  in  Ireland. 

XIV.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  Deputy  front  the  Irish  Secession  Synod. — The  Rev.  Geoip 
M*Mahon,  M.A.,  Belfast,  appeared  as  a  deputy  from  the  Secessioo 
Synod  in  Ireland.  Previous  to  his  being  heard,  the  Rev.  James 
Patrick  reported  that  he  had  attended  last  meeting  of  the  Irish  Synod 
as  appointed,  and  had  received  a  very  cordial  welcome.  Mn 
M'Mahon  then  addressed  the  Court  at  some  length  on  **  Revivals  i 
Religion."  At  the  close  of  the  address  it  was  unanimously  agreed to» 
on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stirling,  that  Mr.  M'Mahonbc 
warmly  thanked  for  his  instructive  address;  and  the  Moderator  con- 
veyed the  thanks  of  the  Synod  to  Mr.  M'Mahon  accordingly. 

2.  Appointment  of  Deputies  to  Irish  Synod, — It  was  moved  and 
cordially  agreed  to  that  the  Moderator  and  the  Rev.  John  Sturrod, 
Edinburgh,  be  appointed  to  attend  the  annual  meedng  of  the  Irish 
Secession  Synod  in  July  next. 

3.  Statement  anent  iht  Testimony.— A  statement  was  read  from  the 
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Synod  Clerk,  as  the  custodier  of  the  Testimonies,  to  the  effect  that 
the  present  edition  of  the  Testimony  was  about  exhausted,  and,  in 
view  of  another  edition  being  printed,  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
cost  was  presented  to  the  Synod.  After  hearing  the  Clerk's  state- 
ment, it  was  moved  by  the  Kev.  Thomas  Hobart,  seconded  by  Mr. 
David  Begg,  and  agreed  to,  that  an  edition  of  2000  copies  be  ob- 
tained, and  that  only  500  copies  be  meanwhile  bound,  the  remaining 
portion  to  be  held  over  in  sheets.  It  was  also  agreed  to  appoint 
the  following  Committee  to  superintend  the  printing  and  publishing 
of  the  new  edition  of  the  Testimony  : — The  Rev.  John  Ritchie,  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Miller,  and  the  Clerk — the  Clerk,  convener.  The 
Committee  was  empowered  to  draw  on  the  Synod's  Business  and 
Hall  Fund  for  the  expense  incurred  in  publishing  another  edition  of 
the  Testimony. 

4.  Anmt  Measufes  for  the  Repeal  of  the  ^^Act  Rescissory ^ — A  com- 
munication was  laid  on  the  table  and  read  from  Mr.  John  Martin, 
Convener  of  Committee  in  connection  with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Synod,  asking  the  Synod  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  devising  measures  for  securing  the  repeal  of  the  "  Act  Res- 
cissory," which  stands  embodied  in  our  Scotch  law,  and  "  which  de- 
clared null  and  void  all  the  acts  and  deeds  of  the  Covenanting 
period."  After  hearing  the  request,  it  was  moved  and  unanimously 
agreed  to  that  a  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Moderator  and  Clerk, 
with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart — the  latter,  convener — be  appointed 
to  take  action  along  with  the  Committee  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
ten'an  Synod  in  seeking  the  repeal  of  said  Act. 

5.  Next  Meeting  of  Synod. — Appointed  the  next  meeting  of  Synod 
to  be  held  within  Victoria  Terrace  Church,  Edinburgh,  on  the  Monday 
after  the  first  Sabbath  of  May,  1 887,  at  seven  o'clock  evening. 

The  Moderator  briefly  addressed  the  Court  at  the  close  of  the 
business,  and  then  offered  up  prayer.  The  concluding  verses  of 
Psalm  122nd  were  sung,  and  the  Moderator  closed  the  Synod  by 
pronouncing  the  benediction. 

WILLIAM  B.  GARDINER,  Synod  Clerk. 
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May,  1886. 

In  terms  of  their  appointment,  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Committee  have  endeavoured  to  attend  to  the  interests   of  the 
Missionaries  and  their  work  in  India  during  the  past  year,  and  have 
now  to  submit  a  Report  of  what  has  been  done.     But  they  cannot 
enter  on  a  review  of  the  year's  operations  without  gratefully  acknow- 
ledging the  good  hand  of  the  Lord  in  granting  us  the  privilege  of 
continuing  the  all-important  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
perishing  thousands  where  our  Mission   is   located.     Full  fourteen 
years  ago,  the  Lord  permitted  us  to  enter  in  at  the  open  door  provi- 
dentially set  before  us  when  our  first  Missionary  was  sent  out  to  India, 
and  through  Divine  help  we  have  been  able  to  keep  possession  of 
that  part  of  our  great  Indian  Empire,  and  there  scatter  the  incorrup- 
tible seed  of  the  Word  "  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever."    And 
what  praise  can  we  render  unto  Him  who  has  given  us  such  favourable 
opportunities  of  labouring  for  the  glory  of  His  great  name,  and  for 
the  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare  of  perishing  souls?     "Praise  our 
God,  all  ye  His  servants ;  and  ye  that  fear  Him,  both  small  and  great." 
In  the  eyes  of  some  connected  with  the  larger  denominations,  our 
operations  in  the  foreign  field  may  appear  so  small  and  circumscribed 
that  a  lengthy  report  on  what  a  few  devoted  workers  can  accomplish 
may  seem  entirely  out  of  place.     But  judged  from  our  standpoint, 
and  taking  into  account  the  numerical  strength  and  resources  of  that 
section  of  the  Church  to  which  we  have  the  honour  to  belong,  our 
Mission  Settlement  at  Seoni  assumes  considerable  dimensions,  and 
it  will  be  to  the  lasting  credit  of  the  present  generation  of  Original 
Seceders  that  they  have  shown  a  desire  to  send  the  Gospel  far  hence, 
and  have  contributed  so  well  and  so  long  for  carrying  on  the  good 
work  in  a  heathen  land.     Like  every  other  enterprise  in  which  the 
Church  is  engaged,  trials  and  disappointments  may  be  expected  to 
occur  while  prosecuting  evangelistic  work  in  a  foreign  country ;  but  in 
whatever  form  these  trials  may  come,  they  should  not  dishearten  but 
rather  stimulate  us  to  greater  diligence,  and  should  quicken  our  zeal 
and  increase  our  faith  in  God.     The  Church,  like  the  individual 
believer,  must  needs  pass  through  times  of  trial,  that  God  may  be 
honoured  in  her  preservation,   and  His  gracious  hand  signally  dis- 
played in  her  protection.     Yet  in  the  darkest  day,  when  adverse  cir 
cumstances  spring  up,  the  Lord's  people  have  still  good  cause  to  say 
**God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble. 
.  .   .   The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us  :  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge." 
The  past  year  has  been  one  of  considerable  anxiety  to  your  Com- 
mittee for  various  reasons.     On  the  one  hand  we  had  to  contemplate 
the  prospect  of  the  early  return  of  our  senior  Missionary,  and  on  the 
other  hand  we  had  to  arrange  for  the  unexpected  home-coming  of 
our  junior  Missionary.     Then  to  this  add  the  anxiety  produced  in 
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securing  an  efficient  agent  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  active  labour  with 
all  convenient  speed,  and  to  take  full  charge  of  our  Mission  within  a 
limite,d  period  after  his  arrival  at  Seoni.  And  as  if  all  this  was  not 
enough,  we  could  not  banish  the  fear  lest  the  prevailing  depression  of 
trade  and  consequent  scarcity  of  money  should  greatly  diminish  our 
income  and  cripple  our  efforts  in  the  foreign  field.  But  like  many 
others  in  similar  circumstances,  we  have  been  led  to  cast  our  burden 
upon  the  Lord,  believing  that  He  will  still  continue  His  all-susfl5cient 
help,  and  bring  light  out  of  darkness,  and  lead  us  in  a  right  way. 

In  our  previous  Report,  reference  was  made  to  the  contemplated 
return  of  Mr.  Anderson  within  two  years  from  May  last.    Circum- 
stances, however,  have  arisen  rendering  it  necessary  that  Mr.  Anderson 
should  be  approached  by  the  Committee,  and  asked  to  prolong  his 
residence  in  India.     He  has  yielded  so  far  to  the  desire  expressed  in 
the   Committee's  unanimous    resolution  and  representation  as  to 
indicate  his  willingness  to  continue  at  his  post,  should  this  be  con- 
sidered imperatively  necessary,  till  the  spring  of  1889.     This  decision 
will,  we  believe,  be  pleasing  to  all  the  members  of  Synod,  and  will 
afford  considerable  relief  to  the  minds  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
our  Mission.     The  main  reason  why  the  Committee  were  so  urgent 
in  asking  Mr.  Anderson  to  abandon  the  idea  of  returning  home  next 
year  was  the  unexpected  return  of  Mr.  White.     It  is  already  well 
known  to  the  members  of  Synod  that  Mrs.  White's  health  has  been 
in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  for  some  time, — indeed  the  climate  of 
India  has  proved  most  unsuitable  for  her.     After  repeated  attacks  of 
severe  illness,  the  surgeons  resident  in  Seoni  strongly  advised  her  to 
return  to  Scotland,  and  as  longer  delay  only  rendered  her  conditio"^ 
more  dangerous,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  set  out  on  the  homewar^^ 
journey  on  the  ist  December  last.     After  a  fatiguing  journey  byraL^ 
and  a  rather  rough  and  trying  sea  voyage,  our  Missionary  and  \k^ 
afflicted  wife  reached  the  shores  of  England,  and  no  time  was  lost  ^c 
getting  down  to  Edinburgh,   in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Mi 
White  has  meanwhile  found  a  delightful  home.     There,  under  tl 
most  skilful  medical  treatment  and  best  possible  nursing,  it  is  to  t:^ 
hoped  she  will  speedily  regain  health  and  strength,  and  be  spar^^ 
long  as  a  true  and  devoted  helper  to  her  husband  in  every  goc^ 
work.     As  medical  advisers  have  forbidden  the  idea  being  cherish^^ 
of  his  wife  being  fit  for  returning  to  India,    Mr.    White  has  (^^^ 
reluctantly  compelled  to  tender  his  resignation  as  a  Missionary  in  tlr^ 
foreign   field.      Your   Committee   did   not   accept   the   resignation' 
without  serious   deliberation  ;   but   as  there  seemed  to  be  no  i^' 
mediate  prospect  of  the  way  being  opened  up  for  his  return,  it  was 
agreed,  with  extreme  regret,  to  regard  Mr.  White's  connection  with 
our  Indian  Mission  as  severed.     The  Committee  cannot  part  with 
Mr.  White  without  expressing  their  great  satisfaction  with  his  services 
while  he  continued  labouring  in  and  around  Seoni.      They  have 
noticed,  with  marked  approval,  the  aptitude  he  displayed  in  carrying 
on  the  education  of  the  young  lads  in  the  higher  division  of  our 
School ;  the  zeal  he  has  shown  in  conducting  classes  for  religious 
instruction  both  on  Sabbath  and  week  day;  and  his  energy  and 
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devotedness  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.      The  Committee  have 
reason  to  know  that  Mr.  White's  brief  period  of  missionary  service 
has  been  greatly  blessed,  and  they  believe  that  the  experience  he  has 
gained  in  India  will  qualify  him  for  any  sphere  of  usefulness  to  which 
he  may  be  called  at  home.     The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Anderson's  will  show  with  what  feelings  of  regret  our  friends  in 
Seoni  bade  farewell  to  our  young  Missionary  and  his  wife.     "  This 
morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  left  for  Nagpur  on  their  way  home. 
He  preached  his  farewell  discourse  on  Sabbath  evening,  which  was 
listened  to  by  not  a  few  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  mostly  connected 
with  the  School.     I  trust  his  impressive  appeal  to  them  at  the  close, 
which  he  delivered  with  much  emotion,  may  lead  some  of  them  to 
consider  their  ways  and  turn  to  the  Lord.     Yesterday  evening  we  had 
a  prayer-meeting  in  our  dining-room,  of  people  connected  with  the 
congregation,  who  at  the  close  took  a  most  affectionate  farewell  of 
them,  many  of  them  doing  so  with  tears.     This  morning  a  large 
number  of  people — Christians  and  others — came  to  see  them  off,  and 
accompanied  them  to  the  south  side  of  the  town,  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  White  again  bade  farewell  to  them.     Mrs.  Anderson  and  I,  as 
well  as  the  Catechist  and  two  of  the  orphans,  convoyed  them  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  on  their  way,  when  we  bade  them  Godspeed. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  we  were  to  part  with  them.     May  they  be 
brought  safely  on  their  journey  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  in  due  time 
reach  dear  Scotland !     We  fondly  trust  that  change  of  climate  and 
suitable  medical  treatment  may  lead  to  Mrs.  White's  speedy  recovery. 
Their  stay  in  India  has  not  been  long,  but  we  ought  not  to  conclude 
that  it  has  been  in  vain.     No  work  done  for  Christ  and  out  of  love 
for  Him  is  so  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  labour  has  not 
been  in  vain  in  the  Lord     Whatever  may  be  their  lot  in  future,  they 
have  our  best  wishes.     Few,  I  believe,  would  have  lived  together  as 
harmoniously  as  we  have  done ;  and  this  is  a  comfort  to  us  now  that 
we  are  again  left,  as  it  were,  alone.     Oh  that  we  may  realise  more 
and  more  the  gracious  presence  of  Him  who  has  said,  '  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.' " 

It  was  formerly  intimated  that  a  Divinity  student  had  made  appli 
cation  for  being  employed  as  one  of  our  Missionaries  in  India.  The 
Committee  have  had  this  application  under  their  consideration  for 
some  time,  and  after  meeting  with  the  applicant  and  hearing  him 
deliver  prescribed  discourses,  they  resolved  to  engage  Mr.  Robert 
Stewart,  West  Whitehill,  as  an  additional  labourer  for  the  foreign 
field  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  member  of  Shottsbum  Congregation,  and  is 
well  recommended.  He  is  about  to  enter  on  his  third  year's  atten- 
dance  at  the  Theological  Hall.  In  ordinary  circumstances  Mr. 
Stewart  will  be  ready  for  receiving  license  in  the  month  of  August, 
1887,  and  the  Committee  contemplate  sending  him  out  to  Seoni  in 
the  autumn  of  next  year.  Meanwhile  he  is  busy  with  such  studies 
as  will  be  most  suitable  for  him  as  a  preacher  among  the  heathen, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  him  receiving  lessons  in 
Hindustani  from  Mr.  White.  In  this  way  he  will  become  familiar 
with  the  spoken  language  of  the  people  among  whom  his  lot  is  to  be 
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cast.  It  may  be  added  that  through  the  efforts  and  influence  of  Mr. 
Findlay  of  Thurso,  Mr.  Stewart  has  been  admitted  as  a  Bursar  in 
connection  with  the  Millar  Bequest — ^the  benefits  of  which  arc 
specially  designed  for  young  men  who  are  about  to  enter  on  Foreign 
Mission  Work.  This  Bursary  is  valued  at  ^36  per  annum^  and  is 
tenable  for  two  years. 

Your  Committee  have  met  no  fewer  than  eight  times  since  last 
meeting  of  Synod,  and  among  other  matters  engaging  their  attention 
has  been  the  framing  of  a  Code  of  Regulations  for  our  Missionaries 
and  their  work.  This  set  of  rules  will  be  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideratioB  of  the  Synod,  and,  if  adopted,  will  be  immediately  acted 
on. 

Following  our  usual  plan,  we  will  embody  in  this  Report  the 
interesting  account  of  the  year's  operations  recently  received  from 
Seoni,  and  make  additional  remarks  where  necessary  as  we  proceed 

Mr.  Anderson  thus  begins  the  **  Report  of  the  Seoni  Mission  for  tk 
year  1885-86."  "  I  deeply  regret  that  the  duty  of  submitting  this  re- 
port falls  to  me  alone  this  year,  as  I  have  at  present  no  colleague  in 
the  field.  The  year  has  been  a  trying  one  for  the  Mission.  It  has 
pleased  God  from  time  to  time  to  send  severe  affliction  into  our  small 
circle,  and  to  lay  His  chastening  hand  on  more  than  one  of  our 
number.  In  particular,  Mrs.  White  was  visited  with  such  long-con- 
tinued and  distressing  illness  that  two  medical  men,  who  happened  to 
be  here  together,  advised  her,  after  consultation,  to  return  to  Scotland 
with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  her  health.  This  necessitated  Mr. 
White's  return,  leaving  me  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Mission,  as  it 
were,  single-handed.  We  deeply  sympathise  with  them  in  the  pain- 
ful dispensation  which  has  compelled  them  to  leave,  though  most 
reluctantly,  the  mission  field  so  soon  after  entering  it.  This  change 
has  necessarily  added  to  my  work ;  but  I  am  doing  what  I  can  to 
keep  everything  going  on  as  before.  May  strength  and  grace  be 
given  to  me  to  carry  on  the  work  successfully,  with  what  assistance  is 
available  here,  till  help  arrive  from  Scotland  !  I  am  most  unwilling 
that  it  should  be  curtailed  in  any  way. 

I.  Direct  Evangelistic  Work. 

Mr.  White  and  I  availed  ourselves,  till  the  end  of  Novemberj  of 
every  opportunity  of  preaching  in  the  surrounding  villages  and  in  the 
Seoni  market-place.  Since  that  time  I  have  gone  out  as  often  as  I 
could ;  but  the  state  of  my  health  has  been  such  that  the  work  which 
I  have  accomplished  has  come  far  short  of  my  desires  and  purposes. 
The  Catechist  goes  out  daily  to  one  or  more  villages,  including  many 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  Seoni.  I  have  occasionally  accom- 
panied him  ;  but  usually  he  goes  alone.  In  this  way  a  large  number 
of  people  of  the  district  hear  the  joyful  sound  of  the  Gospel. 

Circumstances  above  hinted  at  prevented  such  an  extensive  use  of 

the  magic  lantern  as  we  would  have  liked ;  but  I  hope  it  may  be 

jnuchmore  used  during  the  ensuing  year.     Whenever  used,  it  has 

■M^jju  much  in  gathering  the  people.     Where  ordinarily  an  audi- 

W^  ^^^fcpm  12  to  20  m\^Vv\.  b^  Vv^d,  ^^  have  succeeded  in  getting 
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one  of  from  50  to  100.  Women  also,  who  are  usually  difficult  to  get 
at,  come  for  the  sake  of  the  pictures,  and  so  are  brought  within  the 
hearing  of  the  Gospel. 

Zenana  Work  of  one  kind  or  other  has  been  carried  on  more  ex- 
tensively this  year  than  last .  year.  Mrs.  Anderson  has  visited  a 
number  of  villages,  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  in  company 
with  the  matron.  In  this  district — especially  in  the  villages — the 
women  are  mostly  very  ignorant  and  stupid ;  and  it  is  often  no  easy 
matter  to  convey  the  truth  to  them  in  language  such  as  they  can 
understand.  Sometimes,  however,  they  show  an  encouraging  measure 
of  intelligence  and  interest ;  and  we  eagerly  wish  that  we  could  have 
some  competent  female  constantly  labouring  among  them.  Mrs. 
Anderson  holds  one  meeting,  and  sometimes  two,  in  the  bungalow, 
every  Sabbath,  and  one  during  the  week.  These  meetings  are  speci- 
ally intended  for  the  benefit  of  native  Christian  women,  all  of  whom 
attend  them ;  but  several  others  usually  attend,  including  two  or 
three  professed  candidates  for  Baptism.  God  grant  that  all  these 
efforts  to  benefit  the  women  of  the  district  may  be  greatly  blessed, 
and  that  the  way  may  be  opened  up  for  much  more  work  being  done 
among  them ! 

Public  Worship  continues  to  be  held,  as  before,  in  the  church 
twice  each  Lord's  Day,  once  in  the  vernacular,  and  once  in  English. 
The  native  Christians  within  reach  come  out  very  regularly.  Others 
also  attend  the  vernacular  service,  but  not  in  large  numbers ;  and  a 
{q^  Europeans  and  natives  not  connected  with  the  congregation 
attend  from  time  to  time  when  worship  is  conducted  in  English. 

The  Sabbath  School  is  held  immediately  after  the  vernacular  meet- 
ing. Mrs.  Anderson  takes  the  women ;  I  teach  the  men ;  and  the 
Catechist  and  his  wife  teach  the  boys  and  girls.  I  also  have  a  meet- 
ing in  the  bungalow,  every  Lord's  Day,  for  the  men,  in  which  the 
Catechist  takes  part.  The  Sabbath  School,  which  was  reported  last 
year  as  having  been  begun  in  the  town,  had  to  be  suspended  during 
part  of  the  hot  season ;  and,  to  our  deep  regret,  we  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  resume  it.  Steps  have,  however,  been  taken  to  realise 
the  same  end  by  employing  the  Catechist  in  the  day  School  to  assist 
in  giving  religious  instruction. 

Baptism,  One  adult  was  baptised  during  the  year — viz.,  the 
woman  referred  to  in  the  November  number  of  the  Magazine,  So 
far  as  we  know,  her  conduct  has  thus  far  been  in  harmony  with  the 
Christian  profession.  I  may  add  that  there  are  at  present  several 
professed  inquirers. 

Only  last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  a  man,  who,  several  years 
Ago,  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  religious  instruction  from  me.  He 
left  Seoni  in  quest  of  employment,  and  I  did  not  know  where  he  had 
gone.  He  thanks  me  for  leading  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
and  states  that  he  has  now  been  a  Christian  for  about  three  years, 
part  of  which  time  he  has  been  successively  teacher  and  Catechist  in 
another  Mission.  I  feel  much  cheered  to  get  such  news  from  him. 
May  he  be  enabled  to  walk  worthy  of  his  vocation,  and  be  the  means 
of  leading  many  to  the  Saviour." 
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Your  Committee  think  it  only  right  and  proper  that  work  of  i 
directly  evangelistic  nature  should  obtain  the  first  and  most  promi 
nent  place  in  the  Missionary's  report,  for,  after  all,  is  not  this  the 
special  design  we  have  in  view  in  sending  labourers  into  the  foreign 
field?     Only  a  faint  idea  of  the  numerous  meetings  that  have  been 
conducted  throughout  the  year  can  be  gathered  from  the  statement 
just  read  from  Mr.  Anderson's  report.     From  private  correspondency 
we  learn  that  during  the  time  Mr.  White  was  in  India^  and  ev^ 
since,  every  suitable  opportunity  has  been  improved  for  carrying  ^ 
the  people  in  towns  and  villages,  both  near  and  more  remote,  Qf^ 
glad  tidings  of  salvation.     The  precious  seed  has  been  deposited  ia 
soil  anything  but  propitious,  but  under  the  blessing  from  on  high ;/ 
will  spring  up  and  yield  fruit  that  will  redound  to  the  glory  of  God. 
The  grace  of  God  is  just  as  free  and  sovereign  in  India  as  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  almighty  power  of  the  Lord  can  subdue  the  hard  hearts 
of  men  there  as  well  as  here.     Let  every  unbelieving  doubt  concern- 
ing the  success  of  the  Gospel  be  silenced  by  the  word,  "  Is  anything 
too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?  "     "  Is  not  my  word  like  as  a  fire  ?  "  saith  the 
Lord,  "  and  like  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  inr  pieces  ?  " 

The  efforts  put  forth  by  Mrs.  Anderson  and  the  matron  of  the 
Orphanage  to  reach  the  female  portion  of  the  population  are  worthy 
of  warm  commendation,  and  this  labour  of  love  on  their  part  is  hereby 
gratefully  acknowledged.  But  after  all,  it  is  but  a  few  of  the  many 
thousands  of  women  in  the  Seoni  district  that  have  been  reached. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  poor,  downtrodden  women  and  girls  who  are 
kept  in  such  bondage  and  ignorance,  have  yet  to  be  taught  the  value 
of  their  souls,  and  the  way  of  life,  through  the  Great  Redeemer. 
Had  we  the  means  to  employ  godly  and  devoted  Bible  women,  whose 
chief  business  and  constant  care  would  be  to  visit  the  zenanas,  ample 
opportunity  would  b3  granted  them  of  meeting  and  conversing  with 
that  immense  portion  of  the  population  which  our  present  agencies 
can  do  little  more  than  touch.  Possibly  our  lady  friends  at  home 
would  take  this  matter  in  hand,  and  devise  means  for  supporting  one  or 
two  female  agents  to  overtake  this  part  of  Missionary  labour.  ^Vhat 
should  hinder  the  ladies  in  several  of  our  congregations  raising  a  few 
pounds  annually  for  this  special  object  ?  By  so  doing  they  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  something  was  being  done  for 
the  instruction  and  salvation  of  the  girls  and  women  in  India,  who 
have  been  so  long  and  so  cruelly  oppressed,  and  whose  existence  has 
been  so  cheerless  and  miserable. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  Sabbath  School,  which  was  so 
auspiciously  commenced  in  the  town  of  Seoni  last  year,  has  had  to  be 
suspended  in  the  meantime.  One  Missionary  cannot  overtake  all 
the  work  which  was  carried  on  by  two.  However  much  regret  the 
Committee  may  feel  on  account  of  the  suspension  of  operations  in  the 
School-house  on  the  Lord's  Day,  the  hope  is  cherished  that  with  the 
aid  of  another  native  Christian  teacher,  the  instruction  of  the  boys  m 
Bible  knowledge  will  be  speedily  resumed.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  same  end  is  partly  gained  by  the  attention  given  to  religious 
instruction  in  our  day  School.     And  it  is  our  earnest  hope  and 
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prayer  that  the  knowledge  there  imparted  may  be  blessed  for  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  pupils. 

It  is  known  to  your  Committee  that  our  Missionaries  have  had  in- 
teresting interviews  with  several  persons  who  have  professed  anxiety 
about  their  salvation,  and  a  desire  to  forsake  the  worship  of  their 
fathers*  gods,  and  espouse  the  Christian  faith.  For  obvious  reasons, 
but  little  is  said  regarding  these  inquirers  in  the  report  from  our 
senior  Missionary;  but  the  fact  that  several  have  declared  their 
willingness  to  renounce  idolatry,  and  be  received  into  the  Church 
of  Christ  by  baptism,  shows  that  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  our 
Agents  have  had  a  convincing  effect  on  some,  and  that  all  their 
labours  have  not  been  lost.  The  baptisms  already  reported  may  be 
but  the  first  fruits  of  a  plentiful  harvest. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  from  India  has  reference  to 

II.  The  Orphanage. 

Mr.  Anderson  says — "  The  number  of  boys  and  girls  is  this  year 
the  same  as  it  was  last  year — viz :  Nine  boys  and  Ten  girls.  One 
boy  and  two  girls*  were  admitted,  but  one  boy  and  one  girl  died,  and 
the  little  girl  who  was  boarding  in  the  Orphanage  was  taken  home 
by  her  father.  Of  those  who  remain,  James  Smell  ie  is  studying  in 
Nagpur,  having  gained  a  Government  scholarship  of  lo  rupees  per 
mensem^  tenable  for  two  years.  Two  of  the  eldest  girls  were  sent  to 
a  school  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  with  a  view  to  their  better 
education,  and  to  return  about  the  close  of  the  present  year.  Other  five 
girls  receive  instruction  in  the  Orphanage,  besides  the  orphan  girls  ; 
and  a  few  months  ago  a  man  came  to  stay  in  the  compound  who 
would  willingly  give  up  his  three  motherless  children  to  us.  I  have 
taken  no  active  steps  in  this  direction — partly  because  there  is  some 
hope  of  the  man  himself  embracing  Christianity;  but  we  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  allow  his  children  to  get  some  food  from  the 
Orphanage  as  a  temporary  measure,  as  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  provide  for  them,  and  would  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  parting  with  them.  He  is  apparently  of  good  character, 
though  by  no  means  clever,  and  had  been  brought  into  distress  in 
connection  with  the  illness  and  death  of  his  wife.  He  is  trying  to 
earn  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  children.  These  girls  are  also  re- 
ceiving instruction. 

The  widow  and  child  of  Ganesh  Prashad,  who  formerly  lived  in 
the  Orphanage,  are  in  Lucknow,  in  an  Institution,  where  the  former 
is  being  trained  with  a  view  to  support  herself  in  future.  We  have 
been  paying  six  rupees  per  mensem  towards  this  object.  This  adds 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  Mission ;  but  we  hope  that  in  the  course  of 
another  eight  months  she  may  obtain  employment  in  connection  with 
some  Mission  in  that  direction.  The  Lady  Superintendent  of  the 
Institution  reports  very  favourably  of  her  conduct  and  progress  in 
knowledge.  This  widow  was  so  situated  that  if  we  had  not  provided 
for  her,  she  would  have  been  cast  helpless  upon  the  world,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  many  temptations  that  lead  to  the  ruin  of  large  numbers 
of  widows  in  this  country. 
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The  Orphan  boys  continue  to  attend  school  daily,  and  the  girls 
are  taught  daily  by  the  Matron.  She  continues  to  do  her  work  as 
satisfactorily  as  ever.  Both  Mrs.  White  and  Mrs.  Anderson  took  part 
as  they  were  able  during  the  year  in  the  instruction  of  the  girls ;  and 
at  the  present  time  three  of  them  come  regularly  to  get  lessons  in 
English  from  Mrs.  Anderson." 

The  Committee  have  not  much  to  add  in  explaining  or  suppl^ 
menting  this  part  of  the  Missionary's  report.  The  Orphanage  has 
been  a  matter  of  special  care  to  us  ever  since  it  was  started,  and  it  b 
believed  that  not  a  few  of  our  people,  and  the  younger  members  of 
our  families,  feel  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare.  Every  fresh  admis- 
sion to  the  Orphan's  Home  at  Seoni  awakens  new  desires  and 
prompts  to  renewed  prayer  on  behalf  of  these  friendless  children  in 
that  far-off  land,  and  when  death  snatches  any  of  them  away,  a  feel- 
ing of  sadness  creeps  over  the  hearts  of  not  a  few,  who  mourn  for 
them  as  if  for  personal  friends.  Notice  has  already  been  taken  in 
the  pages  of  the  Magazine^  of  the  death  of  the  little  "  bright  and  in- 
telligent child"  who  was  named  after  Mrs.  Hobart  of  Carluke, 
and  whose  daily  support  was  to  be  so  cheerfully  provided  for  by 
young  people  connected  with  Carluke  congregation.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  our  young  friends  there  should  again  have  to  hear 
of  the  removal  by  death  of  the  orphan  in  whose  welfare  they  were 
particularly  interested  ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  their  credit  that  this  has 
not  diminished  their  zeal  in  supporting  the  Orphanage.  Their 
anxiety  to  benefit  the  rescued  children  who  have  obtained  a  shelter 
in  the  Seoni  Home  for  Orphans  merits  our  commendation,  and  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  Him  who  has  proved  Himself  to  be  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless  and  the  Friend  of  the  poor  and  destitute. 
To  those  who,  from  proper  motives,  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the 
naked,  and  provide  for  the  stranger,  the  Lord  Jesus  will  say  at  the 
judgment  of  the  Great  Day,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  James  Smellie — one  of  our  oldest 
orphan  lads — has  been  successful  in  carrying  off  a  Government 
scholarship  valued  at  JQ12  sterling  annually;  this  speaks  well  for  his 
abilities  and  energy,  and  warrants  the  hope  being  cherished  that  at 
no  distant  date  he  will  be  of  important  service  to  us  in  carrying  on 
some  useful  branch  of  work  that  will  benefit  the  Mission. 

The  third  part  of  Mr.  Anderson's  ref)ort  refers  to 

III.  Educational  Work. 

He  thus  writes — "  During  the  year  the  School  has  made  some  pro- 
gress, though  not  so  much  as  I  would  have  liked  to  see.  The  num- 
ber on  the  roll  at  one  time  reached  300,  the  highest  number  yet 
attained;  but  a  very  virulent  kind  of  fever  broke  out  in  the  town  and 
in  many  villages  throughout  the  district,  which  soon  brought  it  down. 
The  average  number  on  the  roll  was  258,  and  the  average  attendance 
183,  in  both  respects  indicating  progress.  At  present  the  number 
enrolled  is  259,  as  compared  with  278  last  year.     The  reason  of  the 
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:rease  is  not  apparent,  and  the  Government  Schools  show  a  similar 
:rease.  Probably  it  is  due  to  some  temporary  cause. 
Last  year  three  boys  passed  the  Middle  School  Examination,  and 
s  passed  the  Matriculation  Examination.  The  latter  result  is  not 
isfactory  ;  but  in  it  there  is  this  compensation  that  he  passed  high 
d  gained  a  scholarship,  and  that  he  is  one  of  the  orphans.  There 
re  great  complaints  from  all  quarters  about  last  year's  Matricula- 
n  Examination,  the  result  of  which  is  that  a  new  method  has  been 
vised  for  examining  the  papers  of  students  appearing  in  it.  We  are 
iding  four  to  it  this  year,  and  eight  to  the  Middle  School  Exam- 
tion. 

For  the  past  few  months  the  work  of  the  School  has  been  more 
n  usually  burdensome  to  me.     It  was  some  time  before  I  could 

the  additional  assistance  necessary,  on  account  of  Mr.  White's 
parture ;  and  before  that  could  be  arranged,  one  of  the  higher 
chers  left  suddenly,  thus  adding  to  the  already  heavy  burden.  I 
/e,  however,  at  length  got  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  ;  but  I 
uld  have  liked  if  one  of  them  had  been  so  far  advanced  as  to  be 
le  to  take  my  place  in  time  of  need.  I  am  doing  the  most  im- 
rtant  part  of  Mr.  White's  work  in  addition  to  the  most  important 
rt  of  my  own,  and  have  given  the  rest  of  the  work  which  we  used 
do  to  an  assistant.  Promotions  are  made  in  the  becinning  of 
>ril ;  and  I  think  most  of  the  classes  are  better  provided  with 
ichers  than  ever  they  were  before.  I  tried  to  get  a  Christian 
icher,  but  in  vain.  Nominal  Christians  are  to  be  had  ;  but  really 
3d  men  are  in  great'ldemand  at  present,  owing  to  the  extension  of 
ssion  work ;  and  those  who  have  them  do  not  care  to  part  with 
!m. 

The  fees  realised  amount  tO;£'23  5s.,  being  a  slight  falling  off;  but 
>  is  due  to  the  closing  of  the  village  School.  The  subscriptions  in 
lalf  of  the  School  amount  to  ;^i6  19s.  id.,  showing  an  increase  of 
»  13s.  8d.  A  house  bought  some  time  ago  for  the  use  of  scholars, 
ng  no  longer  needed,  was  sold  for  j£^  12s.  The  whole  expendi- 
i  on  the  School  was  ;^  230  is.  ijd.  This  is  the  smallest  expen- 
ire  on  this  object  that  has  been  for  years  past.  Probably  it  may 
somewhat  higher  next  year  ;  but  I  shall  do  my  best  to  carry  on 

work  as  economically  as  is  consistent  with  efficiency." 
The  Educational  branch  of  our  work  in  India  has  of  late  years 
ked  largely  in  the  reports  sent  home,  and  your  Committee  do  not 
.  surprised  at  this  when  the  extent  of  our  operations  in  this  direc- 
1  is  considered.  Still  it  is  evident  that  the  time  and  strength  of 
.  Anderson  must  be  greatly  taxed  in  personally  superintending  the 
erent  departments  of  the  School  day  after  day,  and  in  devoting 
eral  hours  daily  to  the  education  of  the  more  advanced  scholars. 
is  has  led  to  the  idea  being  mooted,  that  a  young  man,  possessing 
necessary  qualifications,  might  be  sent  out  from  Scotland  to  act 
Head-master  of  the  School,  and  to  take  the  entire  responsibility 
his  branch  of  our  operations.     Such  an  appointment  would  set 

Anderson  free  for  discharging  the  higher  and  more  important 
t   of  his   office — as  the  ambassador  of  Christ  to  the  perishing 
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heathen.  It  is  believed  that  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  could  be 
made  without  involving  the  Synod  in  much  more  expense  than  is  en- 
tailed in  maintaining  the  present  teaching-staff.  Any  one  going  out 
could,  by  dint  of  earnest  application,  acquire  the  language  of  the 
natives  in  a  few  months,  and  till  this  was  done  he  could  take  part  ia 
the  work  of  the  English  department.  If  this  proposal  was  adopted 
by  the  Synod,  the  Committee  could  subsequently  determine  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  an  efficient  teacher,  what  salary  could 
be  offered,  and  when  he  could  be  sent  out  to  India.  The  settlement 
of  a  Scotch  teacher  in  Seoni  would  greatly  strengthen  Mr.  Anderscm's 
hands,  till  another  Missionary  was  ready  to  go  abroad,  and  would  bea 
source  of  strength  to  our  junior  Missionary  when  the  time  came  for 
him  being  left  in  charge  of  our  Mission. 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
during  the  year  has  been  so  high,  and  that  their  education  appears  to 
be  making  satisfactory  progress.  In  a  recent  communication,  Mr. 
Anderson  says,  "  The  Inspector  of  Schools  was  here  last  week 
Some  of  the  best  boys  of  the  School  disappointed  us ;  but  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  School  was  never  in  such  a  satisfactory  condition. 
There  is  room  for  improvement;  and  I  am  hopeful  that  good  progress 
will  be  made  during  the  year  which  begins  in  April.  Some  defects 
are  due  to  absence,  through  illness  and  otherwise,  of  teachers,  and 
some  to  the  prevalence  of  fever.  The  severity  and  fatal  nature  of 
the  fever  will  appear  from  the  fact,  that  in  this  district  alone,  there 
were  17,000  deaths,  being  an  average  of  over  58  in  the  thousand,  for 
the  past  twelve  months.  In  some  places  the  mortality  was  as  high  as 
120  to  150  per  thousand."  This  statement  is  well  fitted  to  fill  our 
minds  with  sorrow  and  awe.  What  Christian  man  or  woman  can 
contemplate  such  terrible  ravages  of  death,  without  a  feeling  of  deep 
commiseration  for  the  poor  people,  and  without  forming  a  resolutioa 
to  do  more  than  ever  for  sending  the  Gospel  to  them,  that  while  yet 
there  is  hope  they  may  be  led  to  flee  for  refuge  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ?  Surely  there  comes  to  us  at  such  a  time,  with  far  more  force 
than  ever,  the  old  cry  that  rang  in  the  ears  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
**  Come  over  and  help  us." 

IV.  Home  Operations. 

As  in  former  years,  your  Committee  appointed  two  of  their  number 
to  visit  a  few  of  our  congregations  and  make  the  members  and 
adherents  familiar  with  the  different  agencies  employed  under  our 
inspection  in  the  Central  Provinces  of  India.  The  deputies  haw 
this  year  visited  Aberdeen  and  Coupar-Angus  in  our  Northcni 
Presbytery ;  Kirkcaldy  in  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  ;  Paisley  in  the 
Glasgow  Presbytery  ;  and  Darvcl  in  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr.  One  of 
the  deputies  also  took  occasion  to  lay  the  claims  of  our  Fordgn 
Mission  work  before  the  Congregations  of  Dromore,  Toberdoncy, 
and  Olrig,  when  visiting  them  last  summer.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said,  that  in  all  these  places  they  met  with  a  very  cordial  reception, 
and  that  they  found  considerable  numbers  assemble  to  hear  what 
they,  and  several  of  their  brethren  whom  they  invited  to  accompany 
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iiem,  had  to  tell  regarding  our  own  Mission,  and  the  Lord's  work  in 
breign  lands.  It  is  plain  that  our  people  enjoy  these  meetings,  and 
lie  happiest  results  may  be  expected  to  follow  them.  In  addition  to 
hese  Missionary  gatherings,  Mr.  White  has  addressed  large  and 
nterested  audiences,  both  of  young  and  old,  at  Pollokshaws,  Mains 
Street,  Glasgow,  Kirkintilloch,  Paisley  and  Edinburgh.  At  these 
neetings  he  was  able  to  narrate  the  work  in  Seoni  in  quite  a  different 
iray  from  what  any  member  of  Committee  could  do,  and  he  gave 
Sidditional  interest  to  the  meetings  by  exhibiting  some  Indian  scenery, 
describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  showing 
some  curious  specimens  of  Indian  production,  or  of  Hindu  worship, 
which  he  has  brought  home  with  him.  It  is  contemplated  that  by 
next  autumn,  br  the  succeeding  winter,  Mr.  White  will  visit  other 
«)Dgregations  and  relate  in  his  own  happy  and  pleasing  manner,  the 
Joys  and  sorrows  of  a  Missionary's  life,  and  the  success  hitherto 
^uxorded  to  our  Mission  at  Seoni. 

V.  The  Income  and  Expenditure  for  the  Year. 

It  has  to  be  reported  with  feelings  of  devout  thankfulness  to  the 
JU)rd  that  the  Income  in  connection  with  the  group  of  Funds  falling 
binder  the  care  of  this  Committee  has  amounted  to  ;^834  i8s.  s^d., 
fteing  j£^6  6s.  46.  above  the  receipts  for  the  previous  year.  This 
Bum  may  be  classified  thus  : — 

Foreign  Mission  Fund     ;f473  10    ^ 

Orphanage  Fund  93  15    4 

Seoni  School  Fund  267  12     5 

£^34  18    34 

Ve  cannot  express  our  gratitude  sufficiently  to  those  who  have 
^^Iped  in  any  measure  to  bring  our  revenue  up  to  this  handsome 
•ttm.  We  owe  much  to  the  young  who  have  acted  both  as  collectors 
tnd  as  contributors,  and  to  them  we  would  tender  hearty  thanks, 
t^he  pence  they  have  collected  and  the  small  sums  they  have  given 
^'tit  of  their  own  savings  are  highly  valued  by  the  Committee.  To 
^liow  what  the  young  could  do  in  the  cause  of  Missions,  it  has  been 
-^culated  that  if  all  the  Sabbath  scholars  in  the  world  at  the  present 
ime,  were  each  to  give  a  halfpenny  a  week  for  Missionary  purposes, 
"liis  would  yield  no  less  than  ;£"  1,400,000  in  a  year  ;  and  with  such 
^  sum  /our  thousand  Missionaries  could  be  supported.  And  think 
Hrbat  a  difference  would  be  presented  in  the  great  heathen  world  with 
^le  combined  and  earnest  efforts  of  an  additional  4,000  Missionaries. 
'*  What  a  power  would  they  add  to  that  already  at  work  in  diffusing 
Gospel  light  in  these  dark  lands,  and  in  hastening  the  time  when  the 
^hole  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea."  To  the  young  then,  we  would  say — we  warmly 
appreciate  your  efforts  in  adding  to  our  Missionary  funds,  and  we 
isxpect  you  still  to  show  the  heartiest  interest  in  our  operations.  We 
5dso  owe  much  to  the  different  Associations  who  have  given  donations 
irom  their  funds  to  assist  us  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  India, 
and  we  are  deeply  indebted  both  to  all  the  congregations  who  have 
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made  Collections  for  helping  us  in  this  good  work,  and  to  all  the 
friends  connected  with  our  church  and  outside  of  it,  who  have  sent 
in  contributions  to  augment  our  revenue.  May  the  Lord  recompense 
all  who  have  assisted  us  ! 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  has  been  exceptionally  high  owing  to 
extra  outlay  in  connection  with  the  return  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wfite 
from  the  foreign  field.     The  amount  disbursed  is  as  follows  :— 

Foreign  Mission  Fund  €^S^  '5    ^ 

Orphanage  Fund  ...         ...         ...         ...  I3S  ^4    ^ 

Seoni  School  Fund  237    4    7J 

Making  a  total  Expenditure  of  ;f  1,005  14  10         , 

The  Committee  deeply  regret  that  the  outlay  is  still  so  mudia 
excess  of  the  income  ;  but  they  anticipate  that  by  another  year  it  will 
be  considerably  reduced  At  the  same  time  they  feel  what  orgeat 
need  there  is,  if  our  Mission  is  to  be  fully  equipped  and  as  tf^aai 
as  formerly,  for  more  liberal  contributions  on  the  part  of  all  conncdd 
with  the  Church.  They  cannot  doubt  that  each  one  willstrrreH 
assist  up  to  the  measure  of  the  ability  which  the  Lord  has  gifei 
remembering  that  "  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 

Appended  to  the  report  from  Seoni  is  the  following  appeal  Iff 
S)rmpathy  and  the  daily  remembrance  of  the  work  and  the  woikai 
at  the  throne  of  grace.  "We  have  many  enemies,"  says  Mt 
Anderson,  "  who  try  secretly  to  thwart  our  efforts  to  do  good :  and 
some  of  them,  though  outwardly  friendly,  are  eager  to  throw  obstacle! 
in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  Here  we  are  far  from  tJK 
active  co-operation  of  Christian  friends,  and  yet  we  need  their  help 
and  sympathy.  To  such  we  would  say — subscribe  liberally  for  tk 
support  and  extension  of  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  here,  pray  earnest^ 
for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  us  and  on  those  am(»| 
whom  we  labour,  and  do  not  forget  that  we  are  still  in  the  flesh,  aad 
need  that  sympathy,  and  the  expression  of  it,  which  do  so  much  tt 
cheer  and  stimulate  those  who  are  engaged  in  arduous  worL  'Brethtt^ 
pray  for  us,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course  and  be 
glorified.' "  Surely  this  closing  appeal  from  a  far  country  will  not  I* 
made  by  our  brother  in  vain.  Surely  some  will  find  time  to  conei' 
pond  with  him  and  thus  show  their  interest  in  his  labours,  and  othfli 
might  send  out  an  occasional  periodical  fitted  to  stimulate  him  inii 
manifold  duties.  When  William  Carey  offered  to  go  out  to  India* 
the  first  Missionary  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  England,  the  stateme* 
was  made  by  one  of  his  brethren,  "  There  is  a  gold  mine  in  Indi^ 
but  it  seems  almost  as  deep  as  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Who  fi 
venture  to  explore  it?**  and  Carey  promptly  replied,  "I  will  go 
down."  But  he  immediately  showed  what  would  be  expected  ftt» 
those  whose  company  and  fellowship  he  was  to  leave  behind.  *I 
will  go  down,"  said  he,  "if  you  will  hold  the  rope."  And  is  notthii 
the  condition  on  which  all  Missionaries  who  leave  us  go  down  intt 
the  mine  ?  Let  us  say  to  our  devoted  Missionary  and  his  equaflf 
devoted  wife,  and  aW  \W\x  ^s^v^vaxvxs — 
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'*  Press  on,  and  we  who  may  not  share 
The  toil  and  glory  of  the  fight, 
At  least  will  ask,  in  earnest  prayer, 
God's  blessing  on  the  right. 

aspect  fully  submitted  in  name  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee,  by 

WILLIAM  B.  GARDINER,  Convener. 
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is  difficult  to  specify  all  the  agencies  at  work  in  the  production  of 
Lt  home  heathenism,  which  the  Christian  Church  has  such  a 
Qggle  to  lessen.  Beyond  all  question,  this  gieat  evil  has  its  root 
the  natural  alienation  of  the  soul  from  God.  Among  the  other 
'ces  in  operation  must  be  placed  intemperance,  which  is  degrading 
d  hardening  multitudes,  and  is  casting  its  dark  shadow  from  time 
time  within  the  very  precincts  of  the  Church  of  God  :  the  neglect 
family  worship,  and  the  religious  training  of  children  on  the  part 
many  parents  who  were  or  are  still  nominally  connected  with  the 
uistian  Church  :  imprudent  marriages  with  persons  of  no  religious 
inciple,  and  often  of  no  religious  profession :  and,  must  we  not 
d,  the  absence  of  Gospel  teaching  from  many  pulpits  in  the  land. 
3e  latter  in  one  sense  is  the  most  deplorable  of  all.  The  place 
lere  Christ  should  be  held  up  in  all  His  merit  and  grace  as  the 
cdiator  of  redemption  by  faithful  Gospel  teaching,  is  the  place 
lere  He  is  often  concealed  from  the  inquiring  minds  of  sinners, 
icept  in  aspects  which  can  have  no  saving  effect  upon  their 
laracters.  If  men  do  not  get  the  Gospel  from  ministries  within  the 
Church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth," 
hat  is  to  bind  them  to  the  Church  ?  Nothing  permanently.  Music 
id  other  aids  may  do  it  for  a  time,  but  the  charm  of  these  things 
K)n  wears  off,  with  the  result,  that  in  many  instances  the  people 
rop  away  altogether  from  the  Church,  and  go  to  swell  the  number 
f  those  who  are  openly  living  "  without  God  and  without  hope  in 
le  world." 

To  deal  with  this  great  evil  of  multitudes  growing  up  without 
i^en  the  profession  of  religion,  is  the  special  work  of  the  Church  of 
Irist,  and,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  mission,  does  she  not  walk  in 
Je  footsteps  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost  ?  Much 
»ay  be  done  indeed  by  personal  effort  apart  from  any  church 
iganisation,  but  all  Christian  effort  in  this  direction  ought  to  be, 
id  is  ever  most  successful  when  under  the  fostering  care  and 
lidance  of  the  Church.  To  prosecute  it,  however  successfully, 
is  indispensable  that  the  instruments  employed  from  the  principal 


culture-  VVlia.t  the  souls  oi  these  people  need  and  I 
for,  although  they  may  not  know  it,  is  the  Gospel  o 
precious  atonement  and  saving  benefits.  To  set  bi 
thing  else,  would  be  to  oHer  them  a  stone  for  bread 
for  a  fish.  Nothing  will  meet  their  case  but  the  bre 
life.  And  is  it  not  one  of  our  greatest  encouragei 
among  this  class,  that  Christ  is  the  very  Saviour  suilf 
however  low  in  the  social  scale  and  deep  in  the  mire 

But  this  is  a  work  which  neither  the  Church 
capacity  nor  the  instruments  whom  she  employs 
with  any  hope  of  success,  without  Christian  eamestn 
Let  us  engage  in  this  service  coldly,  and  the  worl 
wearily.  The  terrible  indifference,  drunkenness,  sc 
and  bestiality  in  many  instances,  are  enough  to  driv 
all  save  those  who  are  truly  earnest,  and  are  animated 
with  the  fervour  of  an  Apostle  which  could  bum  in  1 
world's  sin,  and  insensibility  to  the  charms  of  the  ' 
preciousness  of  the  Saviour. 

It  is  equally  essential  we  give  ourselves  to  this  w< 
prayer.  To  go  among  the  careless,  openly  irreligiou 
with  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in  the  expectation  that  thii 
through  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  raise  th< 
change  their'hearts,  lead  them  to  Christ,  elevate  th< 
scale,  turn  them  into  the  very  salt-  of  the  earth,  a 
living  witnesses  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Redeemer's  gi 
work  of  faith  in  the  promise  and  power  of  God !  T< 
kind  to  the  Word  of  His  grace  God  has  given  in  th 
still,  and  will  continue  to  give  until  every  outcast  c 
gathered  in.  For  this,  God,  however,  will  be  entrea 
must  not  only  prepare  the  ditches,  but  look  to  God 
life  the  oeoole  so  much  need.     In  this  snirit  and  ma 
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imock,  and  the  prospect  of  Mission  work  in  Paisley.     Since 
leeting  of  Synod,  a  congregation  has  been  formed  in  the  latter 
and  on  their  application  for  aid,  your  Committee  have  given 
a  grant  of  thirty  pounds  for  one  year. 

existing  Mission  stations,  the  first  we  have  to  report  on  is  the 
ipporting  one  at — 

R. — This  is  the  32nd  annual  report  of  Mission  work  carried  on 
mection  with  this  congregation,  a  record  of  Christian  activity 
g  those  living  in  carelessness  and  sin  creditable  to  the  congrega- 
and  of  which  the  good  results  in  their  fulness  can  only  be 
n  on  the  Great  Day.  Mr.  Cowieson  continues  to  prosecute  his 
with  ardour  and  some  measure  of  success.  He  manifestly 
i  and  looks  for  spiritual  results.  The  time  he  has  spent  in 
don  has  been  573  hours.  Tract  distribution  has  been  carried 
f  a  staff  of  7  distributors.  The  weekly  meetings  throughout 
»ar  have  been  encouraging.  The  average  attendance  on  Friday 
ng  has  been  16,  and  on  Sabbath  evening  37.  During  the 
b  of  July  an  open-air  meeting  was  held,  and  who  can  tell  but 
he  Word  of  God  in  this  way  found  a  lodgment  in  some  who  do 
rdinarily  come  under  Gospel  influences,  and  in  whom  the  fruit 
)e  unto  holiness  and  the  end  everlasting  life  ?  But  the  report 
I  former  occasions  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  a  record  of  his 
igs  with  individuals  on  the  subject  of  personal  salvation :  and 
entions  two  cases  of  hopeful  conversion.  May  not  such  an 
y,  apart  from  any  benefit  it  may  confer  upon  the  Church,  be 
leans  of  bringing  salvation  through  the  blessing  of  God  to 
an  aged,  afflicted,  and  dying  one,  who  has  not  the  opportunity 
:oraing  formally  connected  with  the  Church  of  Christ  ? 
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jog  the  year  we  have  been  privileged  to  spend   573  hours  in  visitation, 

reading  and  speaking  the  Word  of  God.  In  connection  with  this  work 
^e  had  the  active  co-operation  of  7  Tract  distributors,  and  we  trust  the 
ecd  thus  sown,  read,  and  spoken,  may  be  watered  abundantly  with  the 
>f  God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  praise  and  glory  and 
•  of  our  God.  The  weekly  Mission  meetings  have  been  encouraging 
hovLt  the  year,  while  marked  attention  has  been  given,  and  I  trust  also 
il  profit  received,  at  them.  The  average  attendance  on  Friday  evening 
en  16,  while  for  Sabbath  evening  the  average   reaches  37.     During  the 

holidays  last  July,  when  the  school  was  closed  for  the  purpose  of  being 
ted,  we  had  an  open-air  meeting,  and  thus  the  ears,  and  we  trust  also  the 

of  many  were  reached  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  meeting, 
spiritual  fruit  resulting  from  the  work,  we  are  able  to  report  two  cases 
the  parties  profess  to  have  received  spiritual  blessing. 
le  conversion  of  a  soul  to  God,  the  Holy  Spirit  often  works  like  the  strong 
1  a  storm,  and  at  other  times,  gently  as  the  falling  dew,  so  that  the  labourer 
d  cannot  perceive  any  work  of  grace  in  the  case  of  many  who  may  have 
aade  the  subjects  of  a  saving  change  :  and  some  of  those  who  have  been 
raciously  dealt  with,  are  so  reserved  in  their  nature,  that  the  fact  of  their 
sion  would  never  be  known,  were  it  not  revealed  in  an  incidental  way  in 
urse  of  conversation  with  them.     An  illustration  of  this  we  had  in  the 

of  Januaxy  last.     The  subject  is  a  woman  who  has  given  her  presence 


impressed  wniie  we  spoKe  lo  ner  irom  tprcs.  ii.  ana  om  ao 
Ihe  gift  of  God  lot  ouc  acceptance.  When  we  had  finUhed  oui 
the  painful  slatement  that  no  one  had  ever  spoken  to  ber  in 
sad  statement  to  come  from  one  of  her  years.  We  urged 
acceptance  of  Christ.  May  the  Holy  Spirit  enable  her  lo  do  » 
In  illustration  of  the  latter,  let  me  here  relale  the  Cose  of  i 
visited  some  time  ago.  This  wonun  rcmaiked  that  she  had  fe 
and  anxious  about  salvation,  but  of  late  her  husban<l  hid  beei 
fell  as  if  anxiety  had  fled,  I  asked  if  she  was  rot  still  anxiow 
hers?  She  said  she  was,  but  the  way  her  husband  was  doing 
of  the  house  lo  get  drink,  she  could  not  settle  her  mind.  We 
persevere  in  reading  God's  Word,  and  not  lo  n^lect  prayer, 
could  she  expect  God's  blessing.  We  gave  her  a  book,  entill 
lesus,"  a  book  specially  adapted  lo  aruious  ones,  and  ask 
prayerfully,  which  she  promised  to  do.  How  sad  indeed  Ih. 
should  meet  us  at  every  comer,  ruining  not  only  those  who  inc 
hindering  (he  progress  of  religion  in  the  souli  of  others  t  Th 
the  Stronger  than  (he  strong  man  prevailed  on  this  occasioi 
^ortlf  after,  I  found  her  rejoicing  in  Christ.  She  bronght  thi 
I  had  given  her,  and  showed  the  passage  that  suited  her  ca.' 
blessed  to  her  soul.  1'he  passage  referred  to  cerlain  evil 
hindrances  in  the  wny  of  (he  sinners  coming  to  Christ.  Shi 
these  hindrances,  and  was  doing  her  best  to  remove  (hem,  and 
in  a  better  condition  (as  she  thought)  lo  come  lo  Christ. 
passage  which  seemed  to  meet  her  case  were  these, — "  The  que 
you  remove  these  evils,  and  then  come  to  Christ  ?  but— Will 
remove  these  evils  for  you  f  "  She  saw  her  mistake  at  once,  i 
ing  to  do  something  to  prejiare  heisclf  for  receiving  Christ,  •» 
being  offtred  to  her  as  a  full  and  a  complete  Saviour.  Looki 
past  life,  she  could  discern  (he  loving  hand  of  God  sparing  h( 
expressed  the  belief  that  had  she  died  in  her  former  conditio 
been  in  hell.  We  joined  in  prayer,  thanking  God  for  His  enl 
her.  When  we  mentioned  to  lier  tha(  we  would  continue  to  a 
be  enabled  to  testily  for  Christ  before  her  husband  and  the 
with  emphasis,   "  O,  yes,  do,  for  I  shall  need  it  very  much."    < 
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lilmarnock,  and  the  prospect  of  Mission  work  in  Paisley.  Since 
ist  meeting  of  Synod,  a  congregation  has  been  formed  in  the  latter 
>wii,  and  on  their  application  for  aid,  your  Committee  have  given 
liem  a  grant  of  thirty  pounds  for  one  year. 

Of  existing  Mission  stations,  the  first  we  have  to  report  on  is  the 
elf-supporting  one  at — 

Ayr. — ^This  is  the  32nd  annual  report  of  Mission  work  carried  on 
n  connection  with  this  congregation,  a  record  of  Christian  activity 
toQong  those  living  in  carelessness  and  sin  creditable  to  the  congrega- 
tion, and  of  which  the  good  results  in  their  fulness  can  only  be 
known  on  the  Great  Day.  Mr.  Cowieson  continues  to  prosecute  his 
•rork  with  ardour  and  some  measure  of  success.  He  manifestly 
irorks  and  looks  for  spiritual  results.  The  time  he  has  spent  in 
Citation  has  been  573  hours.  Tract  distribution  has  been  carried 
*n  by  a  staff  of  7  distributors.  The  weekly  meetings  throughout 
fce  year  have  been  encouraging.  The  average  attendance  on  Friday 
rening  has  been  16,  and  on  Sabbath  evening  37.  During  the 
lonth  of  July  an  open-air  meeting  was  held,  and  who  can  tell  but 
iSLt  the  Word  of  God  in  this  way  found  a  lodgment  in  some  who  do 
at  ordinarily  come  under  Gospel  influences,  and  in  whom  the  fruit 
tay  be  unto  holiness  and  the  end  everlasting  life  ?  But  the  report 
8  on  former  occasions  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  a  record  of  his 
salings  with  individuals  on  the  subject  of  personal  salvation  :  and 
s  mentions  two  cases  of  hopeful  conversion.  May  not  such  an 
^ency,  apart  from  any  benefit  it  may  confer  upon  the  Church,  be 
kc  means  of  bringing  salvation  through  the  blessing  of  God  to 
usLuy  an  aged,  afflicted,  and  dying  one,  who  has  not  the  opportunity 
r  becoming  formally  connected  with  the  Church  of  Christ  ? 
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During  the  year  we  have  been  privileged  to  spend  573  houre  in  visitation, 
■^yer,  reading  and  speaking  the  Word  of  God.  In  connection  with  this  work 
''c  have  had  the  active  co-operation  of  7  Tract  distributors,  and  we  trust  the 
^*od  seed  thus  sown,  read,  and  spoken,  may  be  watered  abundantly  with  the 
^▼s  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  praise  and  glory  and 
^our  of  our  God.  The  weekly  Mission  meetings  have  been  encouraging 
^f^Ughout  the  year,  while  marked  attention  has  been  given,  and  I  trust  also 
■ntual  profit  received,  at  them.  The  average  attendance  on  Friday  evening 
^  been  16,  while  for  Sabbath  evening  the  average  reaches  37.  During  the 
«Ool  holidays  last  July,  when  the  school  was  closed  for  the  purpose  of  being 
■lovatcd,  we  had  an  open-air  meeting,  and  thus  the  ears,  and  we  trust  also  the 
'^s,  of  many  were  reached  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  meeting. 
H  to  spiritual  fruit  resulting  from  the  work,  we  are  able  to  report  two  cases 
*^re  the  parties  profess  to  have  received  spiritual  blessing. 
*JX  the  conversion  of  a  soul  to  God,  the  Holy  Spirit  often  works  like  the  strong 
*^U  in  a  storm,  and  at  other  times,  gently  as  the  falling  dew,  so  that  the  labourer 
*  God  cannot  perceive  any  work  of  grace  in  the  case  of  many  who  may  have 
^ti  made  the  subjects  of  a  saving  change  :  and  some  of  those  who  have  been 
*^  graciously  dealt  with,  are  so  reserved  in  their  nature,  that  the  fact  of  their 
'^Version  would  never  be  known,  were  it  not  revealed  in  an  incidental  way  in 
^  course  of  conversation  with  them.  An  illustration  of  this  we  had  in  the 
^tith  of  January  last.     The  subject  is  a  woman  who  has  given  her  presence 
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assisted  in  its  work.  The  Adviser  has  been  given  to  the  scholars  monthly  as 
before,  with  the  view  of  impressing  temperance  truth  and  moral  daties  upon 
their  minds.  There  are  four  teachers,  with  26  scholars  on  the  roll,  fiilly  the 
half  being  unconnected  with  the  congregation.  The  teachers  have  been  veiy 
devoted  and  painstaking  in  their  labour  of  love,  and  we  trust  the  good  seed  which 
they  have  sown  will  yet  bring  forth  good  fruit.  Our  Bible-class,  with  12  on  the 
roll,  and  an  average  attendance  of  9,  has  been  held  this  year  on  the  Sabbath 
evenings.  Besides  committing  to  memory  a  part  of  the  1 19th  Psalm,  and  proving 
some  Scripture  doctrine  at  each  meeting,  we  have  read  a  part  of  the  Book  a 
Proverbs,  have  gone  over  the  first  thirteen  chapters  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, ind 
have  studied  the  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  using  as  a  text  book  the 
little  manual  of  Dr.  Witherow  in  the  Bible  Class  Primer  Series.  We  trust  thai 
this  course  of  instruction  may  be  helpful  in  promoting  amongst  the  young  that  fear 
of  the  Lord  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  that  departing  from  evil  whid) 
is  understanding. 

The  weekly  prayer  meeting  has  been  held  continuously  throughout  the  ycai 
with  an  average  attendance  (12)  much  the  same  as  in  the  previous  one.  Some 
evidently  make  conscience  of  attending  this  means  of  grace,  if  at  all  in  their  power, 
and  thus  greatly  strengthen  our  hands  ;  whilst  the  absence  of  others,  who  might,  if 
desirous,  be  present,  has  a  depressing  influence  which  they  do  not  consider  or  intend. 

The  monthly  Sabbath  evening  service  has  l)een  held  without  any  break,  and  the 
attendance,  which  on  the  whole  is  encouraging,  has  been  fully  sustained.  Having 
finished  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  Jehovah  names  of  God,  we  have  delivered 
seven  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  will  be  engaged  on  this 
course  for  some  time.  A  number  connected  with  other  denominations  regularly 
worship  with  us  on  these  occasions,  and  manifest  a  lively  interest  on  the  subjects 
considered.  1  he  pulpit  has  been  vacant  five  Sabbaths  during  the  year,  when  we 
were  preaching  elsewhere  ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  the  ordinary  forenoon  and 
afternoon  diets  of  worship  have  been  regularly  observed,  with  an  average  attendance 
nearly  corresponding  with  that  of  last  year.  During  the  months  of  July  and  Augostf 
our  numbers,  as  usual,  were  increased  by  the  presence  of  several  families  from  other 
Secession  Congregations,  who  had  taken  summer  lodgings  in  the  village,  and  by 
several  other  strangers  as  well. 

Since  our  last  report,  two  of  our  members  have  died,  and  in  the  case  of  Iwth  there 
was  reason  to  hope  in  their  death.  During  the  winter  months  the  numl>er  of  sick 
and  infirm  in  the  congregation  has  been  abnormally  high.  Two  of  our  families 
have  removed  to  other  districts  in  connection  with  their  employment,  and  one  of 
our  members  has  emigrated  to  Queensland.  As  Secession  families  seldom  cotf 
to  reside  in  the  village,  these  and  the  like  losses  render  it  difficult  to  make  outward 
progress.  Only  one  name  has  been  added  to  the  roll  during  the  year,  but  thoogk 
our  nominal  membership  is  smaller,  the  actual  communicants  were  more  numerotf 
than  in  the  year  before.  Considering  the  circumstances  above  memtioned,  aod 
the  extreme  depression  in  our  local  industries,  which  has  told  adversely  upon  usio 
several  ways,  the  position  of  the  congregation  outwardly  is  as  hopeful  as  could  wdl 
have  been  expected,  while  the  general  harmony  and  good-will  prevailing  in  it* 
imparts  a  satisfaction  which  mere  numbers,  with  this  awanting,  could  not  do. 

As  to  the  more  important  question  of  inward  and  spiritual  results,  ex]:>erience  htf 
taught  us  to  speak  with  caution  either  in  respect  of  a  favourable  or  unfavounhk 
conclusion.  Good,  much  and  lasting  good,  may  be  done  whilst  we  desponding^ 
think  that  we  have  laboured  in  vain,  and  have  spent  our  strength  for  nought  and  ii 
vain  ;  and  the  apparent  goodness  of  some,  which  fills  us  with  thankfulness  and  boM 
may  prove  evanescent  as  the  morning  cloud  and  the  early  dew.  But  still,  so  ur 
as  we  can  judge  from  profession  and  appearance,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  spiritually  since  we  entered  upon  our  present  sphere  of  laboff* 
For  any  and  every  token  of  good  done,  would  we  give  praise  to  Him  to  who* 
gracious  working  it  is  ultimately  due,  and  whose  voice,  as  we  go  forward  to  the 
work  of  another  year,  or  when  in  danger  of  yielding  to  despondency,  wewouklbctf 
Him  saying,  '  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters  ;  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  mii^ 
■days.  .  .  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine  band; 

for  thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or  whether  thejr 
•both  shall  be  alike  g|Ood.  .  .  Be  rvot  weary  in  well-doing,  for  in  doe  season,  p 
jhall  reap  if  yc  faAnt  nol.*— IJ^es^cxWiVj  «Q\km\\\.^\!pj. 
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from  her  proud  eminence  by  her  infatuated  attachment  to  the  cup  of  intoxication  ? 
that  while  no  hostile  country  could  subdue  her, — while  no  foreign  enemy  could 
triumph  over  her, — while  by  her  power  and  influence  she  presided  as  a  queen 
among  the  nations, — she  fell  by  her  own  suicidal  hand  a  victim  to  her  own 
intemperance  ?  "  Shall  we  not  unite  with  one  accord,  and  say  with  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  by  way  of  giving  reply,  **  God  forbid."  And  if  this 
worse  than  Meros  curse  is  to  be  averted,  it  can  only  be  by  every  Christian  man 
rising  in  his  strength,  and  every  Christian  woman  in  her  innocence,  and  coming 
forward  to  the  *'help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty." 
— Respectfully  submitted  by  G.  T.  Cowieson. 

Carnoustie. — From  this  report  Mr.  Patrick,  besides  diligently 
carrying  on  the  regular  parts  of  ministerial  and  pastoral  work  within 
the  congregation,  appears  to  be  making  the  most  of  his  opportunities 
to  carry  the  good  news  of  salvation  to  those  who  through  careless- 
ness and  indifference  go  to  no  place  of  worship,  and  to  those  who 
through  infirmity  and  affliction  are  precluded  from  doing  so.  This 
has  been  directly  sought  by  a  monthly  cottage  meeting  which  has 
had  for  the  past  year  an  average  attendance  of  i8  :  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  Gospel  Trumpets  :  by  religious  instruction  in  the  Sabbath 
school :  and  particularly  by  the  visitation  of  families.  Notwithstanding 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  congregation,  it  is  matter  of  thank- 
fulness to  find  that  the  attendance  upon  public  ordinances  has  been 
nearly  as  good  as  the  previous  year,  and  that  the  Sabbath  school  has 
had  a  somewhat  better  attendance.  But  the  report  is  specially 
interesting  for  two  things  :  the  one  is,  the  belief  expressed,  "  that  the 
past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  encouraging  spiritually,"  since 
Mr.  Patrick's  settlement  in  the  district ;  and  the  other  is,  an  appendix 
of  several  cases  of  hopeful  conversion  chiefly  outside  the  congregation. 
It  is  cheering  to  hear  such  tidings  of  spiritual  fruit  which  may  well 
stimulate  us  all  to  watch  for  souls  as  those  who  must  give  account. 
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In  presenting  our  report  for  another  year  we  arc  thankful  to  state  in  general  that 
wc  have  been  privileged  and  strengthened  to  carry  on  uninterruptedly  the  various 
branches  of  work  which  have  formerly  been  detailed  to  the  Synod,  and  to  which 
we  can  only  again  refer.  These  have  fully  occupied  our  time,  have  called  forth 
persevering  effort,  and,  as  before,  have  been  prosecuted  under  a  mingled  ex- 
perience of  encouragement  and  discouragement. 

We  have  continued  to  visit  those  who  have  no  church  connection,  or  only  a 
nominal  one,  and  also  others,  as  a  door  of  access  has  been  opened.  Many  of  our 
visits  have  been  paid  to  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm  at  their  own  request  or 
that  of  their  friends  ;  and  in  these  visits,  we  have  sought  to  present  spiritual  truth 
adapted  to  their  circumstances.  Our  ministrations  in  this  way  have  been  grate- 
fully received,  and,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  have  been  productive  of  good.  The 
Gospel  Trumpets,  which  we  generally  leave  in  the  homes  we  vi>it,  have  proved 
a  valuable  auxiliary  in  our  work,  and  we  have  had  many  expressions  of  the  interest 
and  relish  and  profit  with  which  they  have  been  read.  The  clear,  pointed,  and 
practical  way  in  which  they  present  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel  is 
well  fitted,  through  the  Spirit's  blessing,  to  awaken  and  deepen  an  interest  in  divine 
things. 

The  monthly  cottage  meeting  has  continued  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  several 
whom  age  or  infirmities  have  shut  out  from  the  sanctuary,  as  well  as  by  others, 
including  old  and  young.  The  attendance  has  been  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
ranging  from  9  to  25  and  averaging  18. 

The  Sabbath  School,  which  meets  in  the  afternoon  at  the  close  of  public  worship, 
has  had  a  somewhat  better  attendance  than  the  previous  year,  and  I  have  ordinarily 

Q 
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to  19.     At  this  meeting  a  Gospel  address  is  given,  and  prayer  and  praise  are  offered 
up.     We  trust  it  has  been  a  means  of  blessing. 

The  Sabbath  School  still  continues  to  be  carried  on.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have 
increased,  neither  do  we  think  has  it  diminished.  Wc  have  attended  the  school 
regularly  during  the  year,  and  generally  open  and  close  it  with  prayer.  And  besides, 
we  teach  an  interesting  class  of  girls,  during  the  time  the  school  is  being  arried 
on.  The  number  of  scholars  is  between  70  and  80,  and  the  number  of  tcachcR 
at  present  is  8.  Tract  distribution  is  still  engaged  in,  and  the  unostentatious  vork 
of  those  who  give  themselves  to  this  service  is  worthy  of  commendation. 

The  mid-day  meeting  on  the  Sabbaihs,  and  the  fellowship  meeting  during  the 
week,  are  also  continued.  May  the  Lord  own  and  bless  these  agencies  for  the 
promotion  of  His  glory  and  the  furtherance  of  His  kingdom  in  our  midst ! 

We  may  now  in  conclusion  refer  to  the  Roll  of  meml)er8.  In  view  of  sub- 
mitting this  report,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  thoroughly  to  purge  the  Roll,  wl 
it  is  found  that  a  good  many  names  will  require  to  be  dropped  from  it.  It  might 
be  interesting  to  state  here  that  had  all  who  have  joineid  the  church  since  our 
settlement  l)een  retained,  the  membership  would  now  have  been  214.  Of  these 
106  have  left  for  various  reasons.  A  few  of  them  left  the  country,  others  left  the 
city,  and  others  the  congregation.  And  19  have  been  removed  by  death.  If  ve 
add  up  those  who  have  left,  and  those  who  have  died,  and  subtract  them  from  the 
total  number,  it  will  be  found  that  the  membership  at  the  present  moment  is  S4. 
Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  what  has  been  done  during  the  past  year,  and  of  the 
present  numerical  strength  of  the  congregation.  We  would  have  liked  very  much 
that  congregational  affairs  had  been  more  encouraging  ;  but  we  can  only  hope  that 
they  may  improve  in  the  future.  Some  congregations  have  had  a  long  and  tryii^ 
struggle  with  difficulties,  and  yet  have  ultitmately  surmounted  them.  They  haw 
done  so  by  the  exercise  of  confidence  in  God,  and  perseverance  in  the  path  of  duty. 
Let  us  seek  through  grace  to  persevere  in  that  path,  and  take  encouragement  from 
the  assurance  :  **  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  skaS 
doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him." — Respectfully 
submitted  by.  A.  J.  YuiU- 

Bridgeton,  Glasgow. — Mr.  M*Kay*s  report  is  less  cheerful  in 
tone  this  year  owing  to  his  having  had  to  drop  1 7  names  from  the 
roll,  partly  through  removal  and  death,  but  chiefly  through  lapsing- 
Twelve  names,  however,  were  added  to  the  roll,  so  that  the  real 
strength  of  the  congregation  may  be  regarded  as  unchanged.  Tbc 
membership  is  117  as  compared  with  120  last  year.  Ihe  report 
bears  evidence  of  Mr.  McKay's  deep  earnestness  in  his  work,  aD<I 
diligence  in  seeking  to  reclaim  those  who  have  lapsed,  and  to  gatbff 
in  others.  Though  one  or  two  of  those  who  have  lapsed  were  for- 
merly reported  as  hopefully  converted  and  have  thus  proved  dis- 
appointing, Mr.  M*Kay  very  properly  continues  to  report  any  net 
cases  which  come  under  his  observation.  It  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  past  experience  of  the  Church  of  Christ  that  instances  (rf 
unreality  will  occur  from  time  to  time  among  those  who  profess  to 
have  passed  from  death  unto  life.  Four  hopeful  conversions  aft 
mentioned  this  year.  Your  Committee  note  with  satisfaction  the 
vigorous  Sabbath  School  carried  on  in  connection  with  this  cong^^ 
gation.  Therq  are  253  scholars,  and  a  staff  of  24  teachers,  an 
increase  over  last  year  of  53  scholars  and  3  teachers.  Visitation  is 
regularly  carried  on  both  in  the  congregation  and  mission  district. 

REPORT  OF  BRIDGETON  MISSION   CONGREGATION. 

Another  year  has  gone,  and  it  is  now  our  solemn  duty  to  review,  and  toP« 
an  account  of  what  we  have  done  in  it.  We  do  this  with  mingled  feelings ;  tSwy 
are  partly  those  of  regret,  because  so  little  of  visible  good  has  l^n  accomplished ; 
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from  her  proud  eminence  by  her  infatuated  attachment  to  the  cup  of  intoxication  ? 
that  while  no  hostile  country  could  subdue  her, — while  no  foreign  enemy  could 
triumph  over  her, — while  by  her  power  and  influence  she  presided  as  a  queen 
among  the  nations, — she  fell  by  her  own  suicidal  hand  a  victim  to  her  own 
intemperance?"  Shall  we  not  unite  with  one  accord,  and  say  with  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  by  way  of  giving  reply,  "God  forbid."  And  if  this 
worse  than  Meros  curse  is  to  be  averted,  it  can  only  be  by  every  Christian  man 
rising  in  his  strength,  and  every  Christian  woman  in  her  innocence,  and  coming 
forward  to  the  **help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty." 
— Respectfully  submitted  by  G.  T.  Cowieson. 

Carnoustie. — From  this  report  Mr.  Patrick,  besides  diligently 
carrying  on  the  regular  parts  of  ministerial  and  pastoral  work  within 
the  congregation,  appears  to  be  making  the  most  of  his  opportunities 
to  carry  the  good  news  of  salvation  to  those  who  through  careless- 
ness and  indiflference  go  to  no  place  of  worship,  and  to  those  who 
through  infirmity  and  affliction  are  precluded  from  doing  so.  This 
has  been  directly  sought  by  a  monthly  cottage  meeting  which  has 
had  for  the  past  year  an  average  attendance  of  i8  :  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  Gospel  Trumpets  :  by  religious  instruction  in  the  Sabbath 
school:  and  particularly  by  the  visitation  of  families.  Notwithstanding 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  congregation,  it  is  matter  of  thank- 
fulness to  find  that  the  attendance  upon  public  ordinances  has  been 
nearly  as  good  as  the  previous  year,  and  that  the  Sabbath  school  has 
had  a  somewhat  better  attendance.  But  the  report  is  specially 
interesting  for  two  things  :  the  one  is,  the  belief  expressed,  "  that  the 
past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  encouraging  spiritually,"  since 
Mr.  Patrick's  settlement  in  the  district ;  and  the  other  is,  an  appendix 
of  several  cases  of  hopeful  conversion  chiefly  outside  the  congregation. 
It  is  cheering  to  hear  such  tidings  of  spiritual  fruit  which  may  well 
stimulate  us  all  to  watch  for  souls  as  those  who  must  give  account. 

CARNOUSTIE  HOME  MISSION  REPORT.     1885-86. 

In  presenting  our  report  for  another  year  we  are  thankful  to  state  in  general  that 
we  nave  been  privileged  and  strengthened  to  carry  on  uninterruptedly  the  various 
branches  of  work  which  have  formerly  been  detailed  to  the  Synod,  and  to  which 
we  can  only  again  refer.  These  have  fully  occupied  our  time,  have  called  forth 
persevering  effort,  and,  as  before,  have  been  prosecuted  under  a  mingled  ex- 
perience of  encouragement  and  discouragement. 

We  have  continued  to  visit  those  who  have  no  church  connection,  or  only  a 
nominal  one,  and  also  others,  as  a  door  of  access  has  been  opened.  Many  of  our 
visits  have  been  paid  to  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm  at  their  own  request  or 
that  of  their  friends  ;  and  in  these  visits,  we  have  sought  to  present  spiritual  truth 
axlapted  to  their  circumstances.  Our  ministrations  in  this  way  have  been  grate- 
fully received,  and,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  have  been  productive  of  good.  The 
Gospel  Trumpets,  which  we  generally  leave  in  the  homes  we  vi>it,  have  proved 
a  valuable  auxiliary  in  our  work,  and  we  have  had  many  expressions  of  the  interest 
and  relish  and  profit  with  which  they  have  been  read.  The  clear,  pointed,  and 
practical  way  in  which  they  present  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel  is 
well  fitted,  through  the  Spirit's  blessing,  to  awaken  and  deepen  an  interest  in  divine 
things. 

The  monthly  cottage  meeting  has  continued  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  several 
whom  age  or  infirmities  have  shut  out  from  the  sanctuary,  as  well  as  by  others, 
including  old  and  young.  The  attendance  has  been  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
ranging  from  9  to  25  and  averaging  18. 

The  Sabbath  School,  which  meets  in  the  afternoon  at  the  close  of  public  worship, 
has  had  a  somewhat  better  attendance  than  the  previous  year,  and  I  have  ordinarily 
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once  a-vreek  for  about  six  months,  nod  had  an  average  attend 
opened  the  session  with  a  lecture  on  the  "  Headship  of  Christ  o' 
and  we  introduced  tlie  second  half  of  the  session  with  a  lecturi 
Alexander  Henderson." 

We  have  a  MiF^inn  district  containing  about  200  families,  whc 
month  by  tract  disliibiitors.  The  district  is  very  poor,  an 
households  maj'  be  said  to  be  drowned  in  drink.  We  were 
only  one  man  out  of  this  district  to  attend  the  church,  and  this  he 
of  months.  His  intelligence  was  so  good,  and  his  coTkduct  vc 
that  he  was  entrusted  with  a  class  in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  it 
that  every  member  of  his  family  would  become  connected  with 
he  becnme  intoxicated,  and  fell  ashamed  on  that  account  and  1 
Oh,  the  scenes  of  misery  and  wretchedness  we  have  seen  as  resu 
This  agent  is  fearfully  prolific  of  temporal  distress  and  of  etcrni 
into  conversation  wiih  one  of  this  class— a  Roman  Catholic  g 
that  she  would  not  listen  to  direct  Uibte  instruction.  But  we 
known  story  of  the  Scottish  minister  who  called  at  an  inn,  o 
General  Assembly,  and  taught  a  young  girl  the  two  prayers,  " 
a  sight  of  myself,  for  Jesus  Christ  s  sake.  Amen,"  "  O  Lord,  ff 
Thyself,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen."  We  caused  her  to 
petitions  many  times,  but  she  could  not  retain  them  on  her  t 
she  said,  "  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  would  not  like  to  say  our  prayeri!, 
to  say  yours."  Kotwilhslandin);  her  unwillingness  to  repeat 
persuaded  that  she  had  memorised  them  completely,  and  we  e 
thai  the  Lord  may  bless  the  seed  thus  sown  in  her  mind  agai 
cause  it  to  isiiue  in  her  soul's  salvation. 

We  have  not  fjfflce  to  dwell  on  experiences  of  a  more  pies 
though  we  feel  chilled  by  the  fact  that  some,  whom  we  previ< 
cases  of  hopeful  conversion,  have  lapsed  for  the  time,  we  do  n 
should  lie  discouraged  therebjr  from  reporting  such  persons  no 
come.  Wc  have  met  only  with  four  during  the  year  whom  wi 
regard  thus  favourably.  One  of  them  said,  "  I  can  now  say  I  t 
ft  light  somen  ess,  a  joy,  and  a  peace,  I  never  felt  before." — Resp^ 
by 

Kilmarnock. — It  is  several  years  since  the  Synoc 
agent  labotiring  in  this  town.     But  youi  Committee 
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Laurieston,  Glasgow. — Mr.  Yuill  reports  that  a  regular  course  of 

'visitation,  in  which  much  time  has  been  spent,  has  been  carried  on 

in  the  mission  district  throughout  the  past  year,  and  dwells  upon  the 

diversified  experience  to  be  met  with.     He  mentions  the  case  of  a 

young  man  hopefully  converted,  and  who  continues  to  give  satisfactory 

evidence  that  the  change  wrought  upon  him  is  a  vital  one.     Such 

an  encouraging  case  should  lead  to  expect  further  tokens  of  the  Lord's 

goodness  in  this  way.     Since  last  September  a  meeting  has  been 

carried  on  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  people  in  the  mission  district, 

to  which  any  of  the  congregation  who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it 

are  welcome.     With  this  meeting  the  congregational  weekly  prayer 

ineeting  seems  to  be  combined     The  attendance  has  been  from  14 

to  19.     Tract  distribution  continues.     The  Sabbath  school  remains 

about  the  same  as  last  year  as  regards  the  number  of  scholars,  which 

is  from  70  to  80.     The  number  of  teachers  is  8  this  year  as  compared 

with  1 1  last  year.     The  roll  of  the  congregation  after  being  purged 

contains  a  membership  of  84. 

REPORT  OF  LAURIESTON  MISSION  CHURCH. 

I N  faroishing  a  brief  report  of  mission  work  carried  on  in  connection  with  Laurie- 
ston congregation  during  the  past  year,  we  may  begin  by  noticing  the  importance 
of  visitation.  No  more  important  branch  of  mission  work  can  be  engaged  in  than 
this.  It  is  a  work  which  is  essential,  if  meetings  for  prayer  and  exhortation  are 
to  be  maintained  in  any  degree  of  efficiency,  and  if  the  minds  of  those  living  in 
carelessness  and  sin  are  to  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
salvation.  A  r^ular  course  of  visitation,  in  which  much  time  has  been  spent,  has 
been  carried  on  from  week  to  week  in  the  district  during  the  past  year,  and  in 
prosecution  of  this  department  of  work  there  has  been  a  diversity  of  experience. 
The  condition  of  many  of  the  families  is  anything  but  encouraging.  Many  house- wives 
have  fallen  into  habits  of  confusion,  disorder,  and  untidiness,  and  as  a  necessary 
result,  domestic  matters  are  very  undesirable.  Husbands  and  fathers  are,  on  this 
account,  inclined  to  go  out  in  the  evenings  instead  of  slaying  at  home  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  in  too  many  cases,  they  betake  themselves  to  the  dram- 
shop, and  become  intoxicated,  and  thus  matters  are  made  all  the  worse.  In  some 
houses  there  are  very  few  articles  of  furniture,  and  those  that  are  found  are  of  the 
most  miserable  description.  In  these  visits  some  very  sad  cases  of  destitution 
have  come  under  observation,  and  several  hours  have  sometimes  been  spent  in 
trying  to  alleviate  the  wants  of  the  afHicted  and  distressed.  And  here  we  must 
bear  nonourable  testimony  to  the  ready  way  in  which  those  gentlemen  to  whom 
we  made  application  responded  to  our  request.  In  this  connection  we  have  also, 
as  on  former  occasions,  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  Glasgow  Benevolent 
Society  whose  bread  tickets  have  been  very  useful.  The  message  of  salvation  is 
listened  to  all  the  more  attentively  when  one  is  in  a  position  to  relieve  pressing 
bodily  wants. 

Of  direct  spiritual  results  we  cannot  speak  particularly.  But  this  much  we  can 
say,  that  from  time  to  time  we  have  spoken  directly  and  solemnly  about  the  things 
of  the  soul  and  eternity,  entreating  sinners  to  flee  to  Jesus  as  the  only  Refuge  from 
the  storm,  and  as  the  only  Covert  from  the  tempest.  We  have  done  this  par- 
ticularly in  cases  of  affliction,  and  the  parties  to  whom  we  have  spoken  have 
expressed  their  gratitude  to  us  for  our  dealings  with  them.  We  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  report  at  least  one  case  of  hopeful  conversion.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
such  cases  are  not  more  numerous  ;  but  one  such  case  here  and  another  there  is 
encouraging. 

It  may  now  be  mentioned  that  in  September  last  a  meeting  was  commenced  for 
the  more  special  benefit  of  those  among  whom  we  visit.  It  still  continues  to  be  carried 
on.  A  number  of  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  any 
of  the  members  who  like  to  come  are  welcome.     The  attendance  varies  from  14 
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encoura;;e  and  to  show  that  the  I/)rd  still  fulfils  his  promise  to  His  servants  '*My 
word  shall  not  return  to  me  void.*' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Spiers  came  to  Kilmarnock  on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  ind 
very  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  the  district  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morton  and  he  bad 
formerly  laboured,  and  introduced  me  to  a  numl)er  of  people.     The  district  is  a 
large  one,  and  one  in  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sin  of  all  kinds  reigns.     Ibegsinit 
one  end  of  this  district  and  went  from  door  to  door  right  through,  giving  a  tnct 
to  one,  speaking  a  word  to  another,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  offering  up  prayer 
with  a  third,  as  I  had  opportunity,  and  told  them  all  I  bad  come  among  them  ts 
missionary  in  connection  with  the  Original  Secession  Church,  and  gave  them  la 
invitation  to  my  meetings.     I  was  well  received  by  all  the  people.     A  good  many 
asked  me  to  call  again.     In  this  way  I  got  acquainted,  and  found  an  open  dooi  to 
a  number  of  old  people  who  were  unable  to  attend  any  place  of  worship,  and  who, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  notwithstanding  all  the  Christian  efforts  put  forth  in  the  toini, 
were  entirely  overlooked.     One  woman  over  80  years  of  age  had  not  been  down 
stairs  for  many  years,  and  she  assured  me  it  was  over  six  years  since  anyone  hid 
visited  her,  or  since  prayer  had  been  offered  up  in  her  house.     I  have  visited  this 
person  regularly  ever  since,  as  well  as  a  number  of  others  similarly  situated,  and 
although  I  am  not  able  to  speak  of  real  conversion  to  God  in  any  of  the  cases, 
yet  from  the  way  they  appreciate  my  visits,  and  from  the  earnest  **  be  sure  and  cmt 
soon  a^^atn,^*  I  believe  the  seed  sown  is  bringing  forth  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God.    My 
visitations  were  confined  principally  to  this  district  up  to  the  second  week  of  the 
present  year,  when  I  was  invited  to  address  a  meeting  in  connection  with  the  railway 
men's  mission  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town.     There  was  a  large  attendance.    I  was 
well  received,  and  this  seemed  to  open  up  a  new  district  to  me.     I  have  visited  a 
good  deal  in  that  part  since,  and  just  now  I  have  been  strongly  invited  to  start  a 
kitchen  meeting,  a  Christian  family  offering  the  use  of  their  house,  which  I  intend  to 
accept  for  Thursday  evening  first. 

To  go  more  particularly  into  the  character  of  my  work  here  :  I  have  condoded 
a  service  every  Sabbath  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  in  the  evening  at  half-past 
six.     The  attendance  has  been — forenoon,  largest  25,  smallest  11,  average  17. 

Evening,  largest  46,  smallest  25,  average  3S.  The  above  may  seem  small,  but 
when  we  consider  that  we  have  only  about  nine  members,  that  several  of  theo 
through  age  are  not  able  to  attend  especially  at  night,  the  severity  of  the  winter,  that 
many  of  the  people  I  am  visiting  are  very  poor,  and  through  want  of  employment  are 
deprived  of  clothing,  and  the  great  number  of  meetings  round  us  at  the  same  hoars 
— when  these  and  other  circumstances  I  could  tnention  are  taken  into  account  I 
think  we  have  great  cause  for  thankfulness. 

A  very  interesting  and  promising  part  of  the  work  is  the  Sabbath  School  c<»i« 
ducted  in  the  church  at  half- past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  coo* 
menced  the  School  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  October  with  an  attendance  of 
9.  It  steadily  increased  up  till  the  first  Sabbath  of  January,  when  the  number 
was  67.  From  that  to  the  present  time  the  average  attendance  has  been  over 
40.  The  greater  number  of  the  children  may  be  characterised  as  thase  gathered 
from  the  highways  and  hedges,  not  going  to  any  school  or  class  l)eforc,  and 
entirely  uncared  for  by  their  parents,  consequently  at  first  I  had  great  diflBcultT* 
managing  them.  None  of  our  own  people  here  could  help  me,  and  the  work  of 
teaching  all  devolved  on  myself,  except  the  help  I  got  from  my  daughter. 
However,  I  persevered  and  looked  to  the  Lord  for  help  in  this  work,  and  some 
time  since  a  godly  man  (a  member  of  another  church,  and  one  who  has  a  good 
ability  for  teaching)  volunteered  to  assist.  He  has  since  got  another  young  ntfB 
to  help,  and  one  of  the  young  women  attending  my  meetings  has  also  takeoa 
class.  There  are  now  five  teachers,  and  the  result  is  we  have  good  order.  Indeed 
I  could  hardly  believe  there  would  be  such  a  change.  Four  months  ago  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  you  could  get  the  attention  of  the  majority  of  the  boys 
especially.  Now  they  seem  really  interested,  and  several  of  them  come  to  the 
Sabbath  evening  service.  I  could  get  more  children  to  come,  but  cannot 
admit  them  at  present  for  want  of  teachers.  The  Prayer  Meeting  has  beeft 
held  every  week  on  Monday  evening.  The  largest  attendance  has  been  18,  the 
smallest  8,  and  an  average  of  fully  10  for  the  last  six  months.  Although  the 
number  has  been  smaller  than  we  wished,  we  have  often  found  these  meetings 
times  of  very  great  refreshing  to  our  souls. 
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and  they  are  partly  those  of  satisfaction,  arising  from  a  consciousness  of  an  attempt 
to  do  something  in  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

As  to  attendance  upon  ordinsinces,  there  is  no  material  difference  from  what 
was  previously  reported.  For  some  months  during  winter  the  weather  has  been 
uncommonly  severe,  and  this  diminished  the  number  of  those  waiting  on  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary.  But  when  the  weather  was  at  all  favourable,  the 
morning  audience  was  about  60,  or  at  times  70,  and  the  afternoon  service  was 
attended  by  an  audience  of  about  120.  No  family  in  the  congregation  has  been 
omitted  in  visitation,  and  nearly  every  family  has  been  visited  three  times  during 
the  year  ;  while  those  who  were  afflicted  with  sickness,  or  in  trouble  of  any  kind, 
or  who  were  neglecting  ordinances,  were  visited  much  more  frequently.  Scarcely 
is  a  visit  ever  made  without  being  accompanied  with  prayer  ;  and  when  occasion 
seems  to  call  for  it,  a  portion  of  Holy  Writ  is  read,  and  suitable  remarks  are 
4nade.  There  were  twelve  baptisms  during  the  year  ;  and  one  aged  member  and 
a  little  child  were  removed  by  death.  The  prayer-meeting  has  been  conducted  as 
usual,  the  attendance  being  from  ten  to  fifteen. 

Wc  preached  in  an  Established  Church,  on  a  Sabbath  evening,  one  of  a  series 
of  discourses  in  defence  of  National  religion.  We  spoke  very  strongly  in  behalf 
•of  this  spiritual  doctrine,  and  very  favourably,  according  to  our  view,  of  the 
Established  Church  as  being  an  exponent  of  National  religion.  Yet  we  were 
careful  to  state  that  we  represented  a  Covenanted  Church,  and  to  point  out  the 
chief  differences  between  us  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  made  it  very 
improbable,  however  warmly  we  felt  towards  that  Church,  that  there  ever  would 
be  an  incorporating  union  between  us.  Many  were  now  led  to  think  and  speak  of 
■covenanting,  who  had  never  heard  of  it  before.  Though  hymns  and  a  harmonium 
are  in  ordinary  use  in  the  congregation  referred  to,  they  were  laid  aside  on  that 
Sabbath  evening.  The  church  is  seated  for  a  thousand  persons,  and  it  was  well 
filled  with  a  most  attentive  audience. 

At  last  Communion  there  were  122  members  on  the  roll.  But  from  this  number, 
we  are  grieved  to  state  that  we  have  had  to  make  a  large  deduction.  Two 
excellent  persons  have  gone  to  London  ;  other  two,  equally  worthy,  have  had  to 
go  to  Cardiff;  one,  alas  !  has  become  a  pronounced  Free-thinker  ;  one  has  been 
removed  by  death  ;  and  eleven  have  lapsed  from  waiting  on  ordinances.  The 
most  of  these  were  gathered  from  the  lapsed  masses,  and  after  attending  the 
church,  with  pleasing  regularity  for  about  two  years,  were  admitted  by  the  Session 
to  full  communion,  and  yet  they  have  fallen  away.  We  reported  one  or  two  of 
them  on  previous  occasions  as  cases  of  hopeful  conversion.  It  is  with  reluctant 
sorrow  that  we  are  constrained  now  to  fear  that  their  goodness  has  l)een  as  **  the 
■early  dew."  We  have  affectionately  called  on  them  all,  once  and  again,  and 
again,  hoping  to  draw  them  with  "the  cords  of  love,"  but  in  vain.  We  are 
unwilling  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  their  future  restoration,  but  meanwhile  they 
have  lapsed  so  long  and  so  deeply  that  we  must  drop  their  name  from  the  roll. 
There  are  thus  seventeen  persons  whom  we  are  compelled  to  drop  from  the 
membership  of  the  congregation.  But  as  we  are  enabled  to  add  twelve  new 
members  at  the  present  time,  there  will  still  be  117  names  upon  the  communion 
roll. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  that,  because  of  the  depression  of  trade,  the 
"bread- winners  of  six  families  of  the  congregation  have  been  partially  out  of  work 
for  a  number  of  months  ;  and  there  are  other  six  families  whose  chief  supporters 
have  been  entirely  out  of  work  for  a  considerable  time.  We  can  easily  believe 
that  these  families  have  l)ecn  in  great  distress.  Yet  God,  in  His  providence,  has 
placed  a  greater  sum  of  money  at  our  disposal  at  this  time  than  on  any  previous 
occasion,  so  that  we  have  been  able  to  give  partial  relief  to  the  most  necessitous 
-cases. 

The  Sabbafh  school  is  being  conducted  with  great  vigour  and  success.  There 
are  253  scholars  on  the  roll  and  24  teachers.  At  the  children's  annual  social 
meeting  recently  held,  114  prizes  were  distributed  among  them.  The  school  at 
one  time  was  very  much  reduced,  and  some  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  intro- 
duction of  hymns  would  be  the  only  means  of  reviving  it.  But  its  present  position 
shows  that  we  need  nothing  more  than  David's  Psalms  and  efficient  management 
to  make  a  Sabbath  school  a  complete  success. 

The  Home-Circle  has  been  efficiently  conducted  dut\t\^lV\tb>}t-^atvt'^«a.\,    \\ 


and  prayeT  are  engages  in.  six  oi  inese  meet  wet 
nightly,  and  one  monthly.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  e 
number  ;  a.nd,  though  the  attendance  is  not  large  at  : 
is  sufficient  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  :  ' 
three  are  met  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  r 
Surely  it  is  most  desirable  that  Christians  in  particular* 
meet  together  in  such  a  capacity  for  their  mutual  q 
edilicatioo. 

Besides  these,  there  are  reported  eight  Young  1 
morning  fellowship  meetings :  a  home  circle  to  whii 
and  females  are  admitted,  and  at  which  an  essay  is  n 
and  prayer  are  engaged  in  :  two  short  meetings  for  pn 
of  workers  in  a  Mission  district  for  the  blessing  of  G( 
engaged  in ;  a  few  Mutual  Improvement  Associations  chi 
nature  ■■  seveial  societies  of  a  temperance  character, 
more  to  another  report :  a  Ladies'  Benevolent  Societ 
classes  for  Mission  children ;  while  mention  is  mad 
Psalmody  class,  a  fact  which  indicates,  we  fear,  that 
not  receiving  at  the  hands  of  congregations  that  atte; 
deserves. 

Bible  Classes. — All  the  returns,  with  one  exception, 
of  one  or  more  of  these  classes  being  taught  in  our 
Some  of  our  ministers  teach  two,  and  some  as  many  a; 
weekly.  The  majority  of  these  are  held  on  Sabbath  e 
wards  of  490  young  people  are  through  this  agenc] 
minds  stored  with  Bible  truth,  and  we  trust  their  charac 
for  good.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  tl 
incomplete;  Still  we  have  in  the  above  figures  an  ap[ 
of  the  number  who  are  receiving  a  religious  training  froi 
through  Bible  classes. 
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volve  upon  him,  he  was  settled  in  Kilmarnock  on  the  ist  of  last 
October. 

The  report  sent  in  by  Mr.  Laird  will  be  found  deeply  interesting. 
It  covers  a  period  of  six  months,  (i.)  Two  services  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  church  every  Sabbath,  one  in  the  forenoon  and  the 
other  in  the  evening.  The  average  attendance  in  the  forenoon  has 
been  17,  and  in  the  evening  38,  which,  taking  all  circumstances  into 
consideration,  has  been  encouraging.  (2.)  On  the  Sabbath  afternoon 
a  School  has  been  held  in  the  church  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  neglected  young.  It  was  commenced  on  the  2nd  Sabbath  of 
October  with  9  scholars,  but  by  the  beginning  of  this  year  the 
number  rose  to  67.  The  average  attendance  for  the  six  months  has 
been  40.  At  the  outset,  Mr.  Laird  had  no  help  in  this  department, 
save  from  his  daughter.  He  has,  however,  secured  the  aid  of  three 
additional  workers,  so  that  the  teachmg  staff  now  numbers'  dwe. 
The  great  want  in  connection  with  this  department  is  more  teachers, 
as  a  greater  number  of  children  can  be  had  whenever  they  can  be 
received.  It  is  hoped  other  suitable  workers  may  have  it  put  into 
their  hearts  to  offer  themselves  for  this  Christian  enterprise.  (3.)  A 
Prayer  Meeting  is  held  every  week  on  Monday  evening,  at  which  the 
average  attendance  has  been  10.  (4.)  In  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Hunter,  missionary,  Mr.  Laird  has  carried  on  a  kitchen  meeting 
every  Tuesday  evening,  and  the  attendance  has  been  "  from  8  the 
smallest  to  22  the  largest."  Further,  Mr.  Laird  has  addressed  seven 
other  meetings  in  the  course  of  the  half-year ;  has  spent  25  hours 
a-week  in  visitation;  has  distributed  1500  Gospel  tracts  and  small 
books;  and  has  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  Scripture  to,  and 
praying  with,  many  who  were  living  without  the  means  of  grace. 

At  the  date  of  his  report,  your  Missionary  here  intended  to  com- 
mence another  meeting  on  Thursday  evening.  Among  several  in- 
teresting cases  of  religious  inquiry  met  with,  Mr.  Laird  mentions  one 
case  of  seemingly  great  blessing  attending  his  efforts.  Grateful 
acknowledgment,  too,  is  made  of  help  from  Mr.  Hunter,  town 
missionary,  in  conducting  some  of  the  meetings,  and  of  Mr.  Robert 
Hunter's  kindness  in  leading  the  praise  at  all  the  services  in  the 
church,  and  of  help  from  the  Presbytery.  Your  Committee  cannot 
but  express  their  satisfaction  with  the  heartiness  and  devotion  with 
which  Mr.  Laird  has  thrown  himself  into  this  work,  and  the  measure 
of  success  which  has  attended  his  efforts,  and  would  express  the  hope 
he-may  be  long  spared  to  devote  himself  to  missionary  work. 

REPORT  OF  MISSION  WORK  AT  KILMARNOCK. 

1  now  send  you  a  short  account  of  my  mission  work  here  during  the  last  6  months. 
As  you  are  aware,  I  commenced  my  labours  in  Kilmarnock  on  the  first  of  October 
1885,  and  I  can  assure  you,  when  I  looked  round  and  took  into  account  all  things 
in  connection  with  the  Secession  cause  here,  I  did  so  with  much  fear  and  trembling. 
Two  things,  however,  encouraged  me  in  starting  ;  first,  that  it  was  the  Lord's  work 
I  was  called  to  ;  and  second,  that  if  I  entered  on  that  work  entirely  depending  on 
His  grace  and  strength  and  with  a  single  eye  to  His  glory,  I  might  expect 
blessed  results  ;  and  although  I  am  not  now  able  to  point  to  numbers  of  souls  being 
convened  through  my  efforts,  yet  I  am  glad  to  say  ihal  1  Yia\t  vsxcV  yivVVv  tccaOevNa 


Tract  distribution  is  engaged  in  in  connection  « 
congregations.  The  number  of  tract  distributors  ren 
a.  few  cases  the  number  is  not  given,  but  we  are  told 
in  each  engaged  in  the  work  ;  so  that  altogether  t^ 
least  30  scattering  the  good  seed  of  God's  Word 
mentality.  This  may  seem  a  very  insignificant  a 
blessing  of  God  has  attended  it  in  the  past,  for  many 
arrested  and  brought  to  Christ  by  the  aid  of  a  tract 

Ere  closing  this  report  your  Committee  desire  to 
the  income  and  expenditure  connected  with  the 
Fund  for  the  past  year.  Through  the  kindness  of  1 
have  been  informed  that  the  total  income  for  the 
;^IS3  IIS.  8id.i  and  the  expenditure  :£2io.  Weha' 
expenditure  of  jE^57  iis.  8Jd.  In  view  of  this,  and 
a  greater  expenditure  this  coming  year,  it  is  hoi>ed  C( 
keep  the  Fund  in  remembrance  and  aid  it  as  God 
We  would  only  further  bespeak  the  prayers  of  God' 
outpouring  of  His  Spirit  upon  all  the  Christian  worli 
home,  so  that  the  Church  may  be  revived,  the  n 
people  increased,  and  the  waste  places  of  the  land 
the  sunshine  and  blessing  of  the  Gospel. — In  name  01 
respectfully  submitted  by 

PETER  WVICi 
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on  each  Sabbath.  We  had  intended  referring  to  this  Daily  Bible 
Reading  Union  Scheme  in  connection  with  Sabbath  School  work, 
but  as  it  has  been  mentioned  in  this  connection  we  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  all  throughout  the  Church  who  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  religious  training  of  the  young  to  this  scheme,  as  a  very  help- 
ful means  of  gaining  the  young  to  the  habit  of  daily  reading  the  Word 
of  God.  We  fear  there  are  many  young  people  who  are  growing  up 
in  the  neglect  of  daily  reading  the  Bible,  and  often  it  is  a  difficult 
and  delicate  thing  to  gain  them  to  this  laudable  practice  :  but  this 
scheme  has  proved  of  great  service  in  leading  numbers  to  begin  the 
daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  practice  we  may  confidently 
expect  God  will  abundantly  bless. 

Sabbath  Schools, — Almost  all  our  congregations  have  a  Sabbath 
School.  One  is  exclusively  for  Mission  children,  two  are  mostly  so, 
four  are  chiefly  congregational,  the  rest  are  intended  for  and  embrace 
both  classes  of  young  people.  The  number  of  scholars  in  attendance 
has  been  1672,  and  these  have  been  taught  by  206  teachers.  Most 
of  these  schools  collect  for  our  Indian  Mission.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant field  of  Christian  usefulness  in  which  the  consecrated  energies 
of  Christian  men  and  women  may  be  used  for  the  honour  of  Christ. 
What  makes  it  such  an  inviting  field  of  labour  is  that  the  heart  is 
more  easily  impressed  for  good  when  young  than  at  any  after  period 
of  life.  Young  minds  are  eagerly  seeking  for  knowledge,  their 
characters  are  just  forming,  habits  have  not  grown  upon  them  which 
have  grown  upon  their  elders,  and  like  young  trees  they  may  be  easily 
trained  to  grow  this  way  or  that  way  j  so  that  under  skilful,  prayer- 
ful teaching,  many  of  them  may  be  won  to  the  Saviour.  And  is  it 
not  important  that  all  teachers  should  keep  in  view  that  each  one 
has  a  responsibility  to  God  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  under 
their  care,  that  they  should  diligently  prepare  for  their  class  work, 
and  aim  at  the  salvation  of  their  young  charge?  Teachers  might 
also  study  in  this  connection  what  has  been  said  in  a  former  part  of 
this  report  about  engaging  the  young  to  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Mission  Work  anil  Tract  Distribution  not  otherwise  formally  Re- 
ported on. — Mission  meetings  are  held  in  connection  with  five  of  our 
congregations  where  no  regular  agent  is  employed.  In  one  case  the 
meeting  held  on  Sabbath  evening  is  reported  to  be  partly  of  a 
missionary  character:  in  a  second  case  two  fellowship  meetings, 
already  referred  to,  are  said  to  be  in  part  of  the  same  nature  :  in  a 
third  case  a  meeting  is  held  from  September  to  March  among  a 
mining  population,  and  is  conducted  by  members  of  Session  in 
rotation  :  in  a  fourth  case  a  monthly  cottage  meeting  is  held,  which 
started  recently  with  something  like  20  of  an  attendance  :  and  in  a 
fifth  case  two  meetings  are  held  weekly,  one  on  Sabbath  evening  and 
the  other  on  Thursday  evening,  attended  chiefly  by  young  people 
from  about  10  to  18  years  of  age,  while  a  few  old  people  also  attend 
from  time  to  time.  The  average  attendance  has  been  about  30 :  and 
the  meetings  are  conducted  by  the  minister, session,  atvdm^mb^isoCtA\ft 
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congregation.  Besides  these  efforts  one  return  makes  mention  of  the 
minister  visiting  the  non-church-going  population  from  time  to  time :  in 
another,  the  teachers  connected  with  the  Sabbath  School,  which  is 
exclusively  of  a  Mission  character,  visit  at  the  homes  of  the  children 
periodically :  and  one  minister  expects  some  Mission  work  to  be 
done  soon  in  connection  with  his  congregation.  Might  not  more  of 
this  missionary  work  be  engaged  in  by  Christians  in  our  varioos 
congregations  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  Session  ?  We 
believe  there  is  not  a  little  latent  Christian  energy  in  the  church, 
which,  if  called  into  exercise  in  this  way,  might  be  a  blessing  to  many 
who  are  presently  living  careless  lives,  and  a  blessing  to  themselves. 

Tract  distribution  is  engaged  in  in  connection  with  nine  of  our 
congregations.  The  number  of  tract  distributors  returned  is  22.  In 
a  few  cases  the  number  is  not  given,  but  we  are  told  there  are  several 
in  each  engaged  in  the  work :  so  that  altogether  there  must  be  at 
least  30  scattering  the  good  seed  of  God's  Word  by  this  instru- 
mentality. This  may  seem  a  very  insignificant  agency,  but  the 
blessing  of  God  has  attended  it  in  the  past,  for  many  a  one  has  been 
arrested  and  brought  to  Christ  by  the  aid  of  a  tract 

Ere  closing  this  report  your  Committee  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  income  and  expenditure  connected  with  the  Home  Mission 
Fund  for  the  past  year.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Gardiner  we 
have  been  informed  that  the  total  income  for  the  year  has  been 
;^i  53  IIS.  8  Jd. ;  and  the  expenditure  ;f  2 10.  We  have  thus  an  excess 
expenditure  of  ;^57  iis.  8^d.  In  view  of  this,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  greater  expenditure  this  coming  year,  it  is  hoped  congregations  will 
keep  the  Fund  in  remembrance  and  aid  it  as  God  prospers  them. 
We  would  only  further  bespeak  the  prayers  of  God's  people  for  the 
outpouring  of  His  Spirit  upon  all  the  Christian  work  in  operation  at 
home,  so  that  the  Church  may  be  revived,  the  number  of  God's 
people  increased,  and  the  waste  places  of  the  land  made  glad  with 
the  sunshine  and  blessing  of  the  Gospel. — In  name  of  the  Committee, 
respectfully  submitted  by 

PETER  M^VICAR,  Cant^ner. 
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PRESENTED   TO    SYNOD    AT   GLASGOW,    MAY,    1 886. 

Seceders,  firmly  believing  that  they  can  only  expect  to  have  a 
Godly,  earnest,  and  well  instructed  people,  through  a  Godly,  earnest 
and  well-trained  ministry,  have  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  their 
Theological  Seminary,  and  it  has  always  occupied  a  prominent  place 
among  their  Synodical  arrangements. 

Believing  this  to  be  the  case  still,  your  Committee  have  to  report 
that  the  HaW  was  opexved  oxv  x\v^  '\>\^'s.^'a.'^  •A.^^ax  the  first  Sabbath  of 
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une,  and  closed  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath  of  August 
asL  According  to  the  instructions  of  Synod,  the  Committee  met 
^th  the  Professors  and  Students  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
:lose  of  the  session.  The  Rev.  Professor  Spence  opened  the  session 
¥ith  an  able  and  instructive  lecture  on  Theology.  Ten  students  were 
n  attendance — six  of  them  in  connection  with  our  own  Synod — one 
n  connection  with  the  Irish  Secession  Synod,  and  three  in  connection 
with  the  KP.  Synods  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  Those  in  con- 
nection with  our  own  Synod  were  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Ritchie  and 
John  Moodie  of  the  fourth  year,  Mr.  David  Matthew  of  the  third 
year,  Mr.  Robert  Stewart  of  the  second  year,  and  Messrs.  Samuel 
Walker  and  David  Finlayson  of  the  first  year. 
The  following  are  the  Professors'  reports : — 

PROFESSOR  AITKEN'S  REPORT. 

REPORT  OF  WORK   DONE  IN   HEBREW  CLASS — SESSION    1885. 

The  large  number  of  students  in  attendance  has  been  a  marked  and  encouragmg 
feature  of  the  session  of  the  HaH.  May  not  this  be  regarded  as  an  answer  to  many 
an  earnest  prayer  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  would  thrust  forth  labourers  into 
His  harvest.  Let  prayer  be  continued  that  He  would  endow  those  who  have 
offered  themselves  for  His  service  with  all  the  necessary  gifts  and  qualifications,  and 
in  due  time  bring  them  forth  as  workmen  needing  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth. 

The  ten  students  in  attendance  were  divided  into  two  sections — the  senior 
section  including  seven,  the  junior,  three.  After  some  introductory  lectures  had 
been  given,  the  senior  students  read  in  the  class  the  seven  chapters  of  Micah's 
prophecy  and  Psalms  ninety  to  ninety-four.  They  were  exercised  on  the  syntax 
and  construction,  and  an  exposition  of  the  passage  read  was  given.  Each  day 
also  a  passage  of  Miiller's  Hebrew  Syntax  was  prescribed  for  examination,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  session  more  than  one  half  of  the  book  was  overtaken.  The 
lessons  would  be  more  or  less  difficult  according  to  the  stage  of  each  student,  but 
it  gave  me  much  satisfaction  to  mark  the  evidences  of  conscientious  preparation  in 
almost  all,  their  growing  familarity  with  the  different  linguistic  forms,  and  in  genera) 
their  interest  in  the  work  of  the  class. 

The  three  junior  students  were  carried  forward  from  the  commencement  of  the 
grammar  to  the  regular  verb. 

All  the  students  delivered  discourses  which  were  sustained. 

W.    F.AlTKEN. 

PROFESSOR  SPENCERS  REPORT. 

In  the  class  of  Systematic  Theology,  the  subjects  of  study  during  the  past  session 
were  those  comprised  under  the  two  heads  of  Natural  Theology  and  Apologetics  or 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Under  the  former  of  these  heads  were  discussed  the 
various  arguments  from  nature  for  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  as  also  the 
arguments  from  nature  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  life  for  man. 
This  part  of  the  subject  was  closed  with  a  review  of  the  leading  systems  of  unbe- 
lief which  involve  more  or  less  directly  a  denial  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
God,  such  as  Atheism,  Agnosticism,  Materialism,  Pantheism,  Positivism,  &c. 
Under  the  second  head,  we  discussed  such  subjects  as,  the  possibility,  probability, 
and  necessity  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  the  proper  province  of  reason  and  faith 
in  connection  with  such  a  revelation,  the  arguments  from  analogy,  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  Scripture  Books,  the  argument  from  miracles  and  from 
prophecy,  closing  with  a  brief  account  of  the  leading  internal  and  experimental 
evidences  for  the  divine  origin  and  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.  The  students 
were  also  examined  orally  on  the  chapter  in  Hodge's  Outlines,  on  Inspiration  and 
he  Rule  of  Faith. 
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PRESENTED   TO   THE  SYNOD    IN   GLASGOW,    MAY,    1 886. 

In  presenting  another  Annual  Report,  your  Committee  would  direci 
attention 

I.  To  Ireland,  On  the  great  political  question  raised  by  tlv 
two  Bills,  recently  introduced  into  Parliament,  for  the  better  govcn 
ment  of  Ireland — the  question  many  seem  to  think  to  be  the  greate 
raised  in  the  country,  during  the  present  century — it  is  not  oi 
province,  in  its  political  aspects,  to  enter.  We  believe  that  the  Bill! 
instead  of  gaining  the  end  designed,  will  tend  only  to  encoung 
Popery  and  infidelity  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  discourage  it 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  ii 
purity  on  the  other.  But  it  is  a  question  that  naturally  leads  t 
to  think,  first,  of  the  two  prominent  features  of  the  age— a  gr« 
superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  ''a  graceless  intellectualum 
on  the  other.  Each  of  these  is  on  the  field ;  each  is  at  its  or 
work  ;  each  is  in  eager  and  energetic  action  ;  and  the  joint  product  c 
their  separate  labours,  so  far  as  they  prevail,  is  subversion  of  the  Gospe 
of  Christ.  Ireland  has  suffered  alike  from  Popish  superstition  aw 
"a  graceless  intellectualism."  It  leads,  second,  in  studying  tb 
history  of  the  past,  to  try  if  we  cannot  find  some  rational  explanatioi 
of  the  difficulty  by  which  that  unhappy  country  is  at  present  afflicted 
And  from  the  past,  we  think,  we  obtain  light  as  to  the  present 
Twelve  centuries  ago,  Ireland  had  been  wonderfully  evangelised 
possessed  the  Gospel  in  comparative  purity,  and  had  such  a  laij 
measure  of  peace  and  prosperity  that  it  was  often  called  ^e  Isle  o 
Saints.  About  seven  centuries  ago,  the  Pope  made  a  present  of  i 
to  the  English  king,  on  the  condition  that  he  and  his  people  woul( 
convert  it  from  being  an  Isle  of  Saints,  to  be  an  Isle  of  Papists.  I 
this  Popish  gift,  Scotland  had  no  share,  was  allowed  to  take  no  ii 
terest,  and  so  can  have  no  responsibility.  For  generations,  th 
English  king  and  his  subjects  did  their  utmost  to  fulfil  the  conditiot 
on  which  the  country  had  been  given  to  them.  And  alas!  the 
were  only  too  successful.  We  know  the  result.  Popery  I« 
been,  and  still  is,  the  curse  of  Ireland,  and  will  continue  to  be  i 
curse  as  long  as  it  exists  in  the  country.  For  the  Pope,  claimir 
supremacy  over  all  persons  and  governments,  denounces  as  rcix 
all  who  do  not  recognise  his  authority,  and  submit  to  his  will  I 
the  Reformation,  the  small  ray  of  gospel  light  that  shone  c 
Ireland,  only  made  the  darkness  more  visible,  and  the  Popu 
priests  more  virulent.  In  1641,  the  north  of  Ireland,  devastat( 
by  a  bloody  Popish  massacre,  naturally  looked  to  Scollaft 
then  enjoying  the  full  tide  of  her  second  Reformation,  for  bdj 
and  it  did  not  look  in  vain.  Carrying  their  Bibles  and  the 
covenanted  principles  with  them,  our  Adairs,  Hamiltons,  Mair 
who  were  at  once  seiv\.  ^eio^"&  Vo\\^\^  vVv^m^  were  agreeably  surprise 
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Bursaries. — Three  Bursaries,  the  Dick,  ;^8,  and  two  Synod 
mrsaries,  jCy  and  j£6  respectively,  were  competed  for  last  year.  Dr. 
)ineaton's  work  on  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  book  on  which  the 
Itudents  were  examined.  On  the  13th  October  last  three  Students 
00k  their  seats  in  Mains  Street  Session-House  and  had  the  following 
uestions  dictated  to  them  : — 

Questions  on  Dr.  Smeaton  on  the  Work  of  the  Spirit. 

I.  Give  a  brief  summary  of  the  biblical  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
.pint  as  given  (i)  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  (2)  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures 

II.  Give  (i)  an  outline  of  the  argument  by  which  Dr.  Smeaton  proves  the 
lYinity  and  personality  of  the  Spirit,  and  (2)  a  short  survey  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
rocession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Christian  Church. 

III.  What  does  Dr.  Smeaton  show  to  be  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  (i)  in  quali- 
fing  Christ  to  be  the  Saviour,  (2)  in  qualifying  Prophets  and  Apostles  for  the 
pedal  work  of  giving  the  Bible  as  the  authoritative  Revelation  of  the  Will  of  God 
3  man,  and  how  does  he  show  (3)  that  supernatural  gifts  ceased,  when  the  canon 
f  Scripture  was  completed  ? 

IV.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  Spirit's  work,  in  the  Regeneration  and  in  the 
laactification  of  believers. 

V.  Give  an  outline  (i)  of  Dr.  Smeaton*s  exposition  of  John  iii.  3-6,  and  John 
Ti.  8- 1 1,  (2)  of  the  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  (3)  whether  the  distinction  between 
latural  and  moral  inability  to  believe  in  Christ,  be  a  warrantable  and  satisfactory 
»ne,  and  (4)  if  whether  the  assurance  of  Salvation  and  perfection  in  holiness  be 
ttainable  by  the  believers  in  the  present  life. 

VL  Give  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
he  Council  of  Nice,  up  to,  and  including,  the  Reformation  period. 

VII.  State  and  criticise  the  doctrine  of  Schleiermacher  and  his  school,  in  regard 
o  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  personality  and  work  of  the  Holy 
>pirit. 

The  Members  of  Committee  having  carefully  considered  the  com- 
;>etitors'  answers  to  these  questions,  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
idl  of  them  are  highly  creditable  to  their  authors,  and  show  an  intimate 
ind  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  important  work  on  which  they 
jvere  examined.  The  first  bursary  (;^8)  was  gained  by  Mr.  James 
y^oung,  Perth  ;  the  second  (jCi)  by  Mr.  Robert  Stewart,  Shottsbum  ; 
md  the  third  (£6)  by  Mr.  David  Finlayson,  Arbroath. 

In  closing  this  report,  the  Committee  would  be  grateful  to  God  for 
the  health  enjoyed  by  our  Professors  and  Students,  for  the  efficiency 
mth  which  the  work  of  the  Hall  has  been  conducted,  for  the  diligence 
manifested  by  the  students,  and  for  the  hopes  it  is  warranted  to  cherish 
that  our  young  men  will  be  spared  to  take  part  with  us  in  this 
ministry  '*  as  workmen  that  need  not  to  be  ashamed  rightly  dividing 
^he  word  of  truth." — By  order  of  Committee, 

THOMAS  HOBART,  Convener, 
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this  land — ^yet  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  truth  and  purity  thereof 
has  never  been  entertained,  but  wickedly  opposed  all  along  by  the 
great  body  of  the  natives.  Reformation  work  has  made  little  pro- 
gress. The  generality  have  been  still  continuing  under  the  banner 
of  Antichrist  in  the  profession  of  Popery,  and  the  great  part  of  others 
have  been  still  continuing  under  the  banner  and  establishment  of 
abjured  Prelacy,  with  the  manifold  evils  of  Prelatical  corruption  and 
superstition.  The  covenanted  Reformation  from  Prelacy  was  gener- 
ally rejected."  "  Instead  of  making  any  suitable  improvement  of  the 
Lord's  glorious  appearance  for  delivering  from  Popery  and  tyranny, 
at  the  Revolution,  a  woful  opposition  was  made  in  the  land  to  that 
work  in  favour  of  a  Popish  tyrant  And,  since  that  time,  instead  of 
a  suitable  turning  to  the  Lord  and  His  way,  the  generation  has  been 
holding  fast  their  corruptions,  and  further  multiplying  their  pro- 
vocations." 

Like  our  Secession  fathers,  we  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  prosperity  of  Ireland.  We  believe  that  in  counteracting 
the  efforts  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  to  bring  and  retain  the  people  of  that 
unhappy  country  in  bondage,  we  are  counteracting  the  determined 
efforts  he  is  making  to  regain  the  ascendancy  in  our  own  beloved 
land.  And  now  that  latitudinarian  indifference  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Popery  on  the  other,  are  so  rapidly  increasing  and  making  such  deter* 
mined  efforts  to  extinguish  the  gospel  in  its  purity  in  our  midst,  we  trust  that 
we  will  view  our  Secession  congregations  in  Ireland,  along  with  some 
others,  as  so  many  outposts  of  the  covenanting  army ;  and  that  we 
will  encourage  them  to  maintain  our  Testimony,  for  our  glorious  second 
Reformation  principles,  and  that  as  united  we  shall  be  the  means  in 
the  Spirit's  hand  of  beginning  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  error,  will 
worship,  and  ungodliness,  which  threatens  to  overwhelm  our  land. 
For  this  glorious  consummation  may  we  constantly  pray,  and  be  en- 
abled in  the  language  of  hope  to  say, 

**  That  man  who,  bearing  precious  seed, 
In  going  forth  doth  mourn, 
He,  dou1>tless  bringing  back  his  sheaves, 
Rejoicing  shall  return." 

II.  To  the  Spirit  of  indifference  to  the  hand  of  Gody  as  seen  /» 
His  Providential  Dispensations.  Whilst  we  rejoice  that  there  are 
symptoms  of  Divine  Life  in  our  midst — ^symptoms  that  the  Lord  has 
not  altogether  removed  the  candlestick  out  of  its  place,  or  said,  in 
regard  to  us ;  They  are  joined  to  their  idols,  let  them  alone— « 
cannot  but  notice  that  there  is  a  growing  manifestation  of  the 
Laodicean  Spirit,  and  a  growing  evidence  that  the  Lord  is  dealing 
with  us  as  He  dealt  with  the  Laodicean  church  when  He  wrote  to  it 
from  Heaven,  "  Because  thou  art  lukewarm — because  thou  art  neither 
cold  nor  hot " — because  thou  art  indifferent  to  Me  and  My  ways— "1 
will  spue  thee  out  of  My  mouth."  An  indifferent  is  not  a  controver- 
sial spirit.  Believing  itself  to  be  rich  and  increased  with  goods,  to 
be  above  controversy,  it  is  so  pleased  with  itself,  and  so  filled  with  a 
sense  of  its  own  ircv^oiUxvc^t^  \)cv^\.  \\.  NJwkXiks  almost  of  no  one  else 
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to  find  that  the  fields  were  already  white  unto  the  harvest,  and 
that  the  people,  in  crowds,  enlisted  cheerfully  and  in  a  becoming 
manner  under  the  blue  banner  of  the  covenant,  complaining  only 
that  the  ministers  were  rather  tardy  in  hearing  them  renounce  the 
black  oath  imposed  by  the  Prelates,  in  order  that  they  might  take  the 
oath  of  the  covenant,  by  which  they  were  joined  to  the  Lord.  These 
were  glorious  times — times  at  which  a  great  reformation  was  accom- 
plished— times  at  which  God  was  glorified,  and  sinners  in  multitudes 
saved.  Through  the  Scottish  emigrants,  Ulster,  the  most  barren  of 
the  four  Irish  provinces,  soon  became  the  most  powerful,  prosperous, 
and  peaceful ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Government  revenue  derived 
from  Ulster  at  the  present  day,  is  about  equal  to  that  derived  from 
the  other  three  provinces  put  together. 

After  the  disturbances,  raised  by  the  Revolution  of  1688,  had  been 
put  down,  the  country,  though  poor,  was  for  a  time  comparatively 
quiet.  At  least,  its  complaints,  crimes,  necessities,  desires,  were  little 
heard  of,  and  made  little  impression  on  this  side  of  the  Irish 
Channel  After  the  Popish  College  of  Maynooth  had  been  endowed 
^  i795>  we  had  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798.  After  the  grant  to  that 
college  had  been  largely  increased  in  1845,  we  had  the  Potato 
Famine,  the  Smith  O'Brien  Rebellion,  and  a  large  increase,  in  the 
Popish  districts,  of  disturbance  and  crime.  The  permanent  endow- 
ment of  that  college  in  1869,  has  been  followed  by  an  increase  of 
crime,  and  by  such  an  open  avowal,  on  the  part  of  the  Popish  priest- 
hood, of  their  determination  to  have  Ireland  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  Pope,  that  in  1881,  the  Catholic  Register  declared : — 
The  woes  of  Ireland  are  due  to  one  single  cause,  the  existence  of 
Protestantism;  and  that  the  country  would  never  be  quiet  until 
every  Protestant  meeting-house  had  been  swept  from  the  land.  In 
the  contrast  brought  out  between  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Popish 
districts  of  Ireland,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  whilst  righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation,  sin,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  are  a 
reproach,  a  ruin,  and  a  curse  to  any  people. 

By  the  two  Bills  before  Parliament,  Ireland,  with  its  Popish  super- 
stition, miseries  and  crimes,  is,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  again  held 
up  to  our  view,  in  order  that  we  may  hold  it  up  before  the  Lord, 
may  work  and  pray  that  the  power  of  the  Lord  being  present  to  heal 
with  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  the  power  of  the  Man  of  Sin  may  be 
broken,  the  people  may  be  delivered  from  his  slavery,  and  made,  by 
the  blessing  of  the  Spirit,  holy,  happy,  prosperous,  may  find,  in  their 
sweet  experience,  that  the  work  of  righteousness  is  peace,  and  the 
effect  of  righteousness,  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever. 

In  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  in  the  temporal  welfare  of  Ireland,  we 
and  our  fathers  have  always  taken  a  deep  interest.  In  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  sins  prepared  by  the  first  Seceders,  for  renewing  the  cove- 
nants, Ireland  had  a  special  paragraph  to  herself.  In  that  paragraph 
the  Irish  Seceders  say  :  "  Moreover,  we  desire  to  confess,  and  lament 
over  it  before  the  Lord,  that  though  this  land  was  early  visited  by 
the  light  of  the  Glorious  Gospel — and  though  the  light  of  the  Refor- 
mation from  Popery  has  also  been  made  to  break  in  among  us  in 
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one  that  dwelleth  therein  shall  languish,  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  ^ 
and  with  the  fowls  of  heaven,  yea,  the  fishes  of  the  sea  also  shall  Ix 
taken  away." 

3rd.  We  have  indifference  to  the  Scriptural  qualifications  require 
of  magistrates.  Some,  indeed,  refuse  to  admit  that  any  Scriptun- 
qualifications  are  required,  in  a  Christian  country,  of  its  magistrat^^^ 
If  a  man  does  not  require  to  be  a  God-fearing  man  to  earn  i^^^ 
bread,  why  should  he  require  to  be  one  to  be  a  ruler  in  the  land?  J^ 

an  atheist  has  the  right  to  labour  for  his  daily  subsistence,  has  he  "^^^ 
thereby  a  right,  if  elected,  to  rule  over  his  fellowmen  ?     The  one  ri^y^^ 
does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  other.      A  man  may  have   tAe 
right  to  live  and  labour  among  his  fellowmen,   without   acquin/ip 
thereby  an  inherent   right  to   rule   over  them.     The  Bible  clear// 
teaches  that  there  is  an  essential  distinction  between  the  qualifica- 
tions  required   of    those   who    are   to   rule   in   the   State,  and  o( 
those   over   whom   they  are   to  rule.      It  tells  us  that   those  who 
would  perform  aright  the  duties  of  the  Divine  ordinance  of  magis- 
tracy must  recognise  the  authority,  and  submit  unto  the  will  of  God, 
by  whom  it  has  been  instituted — that  they  must,  or,  at  least,  ought 
to  be,  men  fearing  God  and  hating  covetousness — that  they  ought 
to  have  the  Law  of  God  constantly  beside  them,  to  take  it  as  a 
lamp  to  their  feet  and  a  light  unto  their  path,  and  to  aim  at  being 
guided  in  all  things  by  its  precepts.     "  He  that  ruleth  over  man  must 
be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God."     On  this  great  principle,  our  far- 
seeing  covenanting  ancestors  made  the  qualifications  of  those  who 
occupied   places   of   power  and  trust    in   the   kingdom   somewh^^ 
different  from  the  qualifications  of  those  who  were  recognised  mere^ 
as  ordinary  citizens.     The  Parliament  of  1649  appointed  that  judger^ 
or  those  "employed  in  any  place  of  public  power  and  trust  with^-^* 
the  kingdom,  shall  not  only  be  able  men,  but  men  of  known  ^^^^^ 
tions  unto,  and  of  approved  fidelity  and  integrity  in,  the  cause  of  GoC^' 
and  of  a  blameless  and  Christian  conversation."  _ 

It  is  true  that  every  one,  ruled  as  well  as  ruler,  ought  to  fear  tl 
Lord.     The  workman  will  earn  his  bread  all  the  more  contentedly 
and  enjoy  it  all  the  more  pleasantly,  who  receives  his  life,  healt 
skill,  wages,  and  the  power  to  earn  them,  as  gifts  from  the  Lord, 
is  in  labouring  for  the  meat  that  endureth  unto  life  everlasting  tl 
he  will,  in  a  right  manner  and  from  proper  motives,  labour  for  th^- 
meat  that   nourishes  and   sustains   the  body.     Whether  he  eats 
drinks,  or  whatsoever  he  does,  he  will  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Now,  whilst  the  great  majority  of  genuine  saints  acknowledge  th^- 
magistrates  in  a  Christian  country  ought  to  have  the  qualificatioi^  ^ 
required  of  them  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  remember  that  it  is  b^J^ 
God,  as  the   Governor  among  the  nations,  that  kings  reign  an^ 
princes  decree  justice,  and  whilst  they  manifest  that  they  have  n^^ 
desire  that  atheists  should  be  rulers  in  this  country,  they,  at  the  sam^ 
time,  act  as  if  no  dishonour  were  done  to  God's  name,  no  violation  o* 
His  will  committed,  and  no  injury  inflicted  on  the  country,  whcfJ 
avowed  atheists — ^t\\al  is,  iVvo^^  who  deny  the  existence,  and  r^ 
pudiate  the  authority  o^,  xVve  Yaxv^  ol  Y^vev^^— «x^  ^ojv^d  to  sit  io 
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either  in  the  heaven  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath.      This  spirit  of 
indifference  shows  itself  in  various  ways. 

(i)  We  have  had  great  agricultural  and  commercial  depression — a 
depression  that  has  affected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  not  our  nation 
only,  but  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Many  explanations  of  this  de- 
pression have  been  given,  and  many  causes  assigned  for  its  origin 
and  continuance :  but  there  has  been  no  public  and  general  recog- 
nition of  the  hand  of  God,  and  no  desire,  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
humbly  and  reverently  to  inquire  what  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great 
anger,  or  to  cry  with  the  Patriarch,  "  Show  me  wherefore  Thou  con- 
tendest  with  me."  Satisfied  with  ourselves,  and  with  our  own  ways, 
we  have,  whilst  frequently  lamenting  the  general  depression  in 
trade,  not  regarded  the  works  of  the  Lord,  nor  the  operations  of 
His  hands,  but  have  treated  the  rod  and  Him  who  hath  appointed  it, 
as  if  they  did  not  concern  us.  We  have,  indeed,  read,  "  When  Thy 
judgments  are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  will  learn 
righteousness; "  but  we  have,  alas  !  shown  how  true  is  the  declaration, 
"Let  favour  be  showed  to  the  wicked,  yet  will  he  not  learn  righteousness; 
in  the  land  of  uprightness  he  will  deal  unjustly,  and  will  not  behold  the 
majesty  of  the  Lord."  As  the  consequence,  no  searching  inquiry  has 
been  made  as  to  the  causes  of  the  Lord's  controversy  with  us,  and 
no  desire  has  been  manifested  to  find  them  out,  so  as  to  have  them 
removed.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  indifference  has  so  completely  taken 
possession  of  us,  that  we  have  not  as  yet  publicly  acknowledged  that 
God  has  had  any  hand  in  our  depression  of  trade,  or  given  us  any 
lessons  to  learn  from  it.  Accordingly,  we  have  not  as  yet  thought  of 
uniting  with  the  Prophet  in  crying  in  behalf  of  our  beloved  country  : 
"  O  the  Hope  of  Israel,  the  Saviour  thereof  in  time  of  trouble,  why 
shouldest  Thou  be  as  a  stranger  in  the  land,  and  as  a  way-faring  man, 
that  tumeth  aside  to  tarry  for  a  night  ?  Why  shouldest  Thou  be  as  a 
man  astonied,  as  a  mighty  man  that  cannot  save  ?  Yet  Thou,  O  Lord, 
art  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  we  are  called  by  Thy  name,  leave  us  not." 

(2)  We  have  had  revelations  of  great  sins,  in  forms  and  in  quarters 
where  we  scarcely  even  conceived  of  their  existence.  They  are  sins 
the  cry  of  which  has  gone  up  to  heaven,  and  made  us  feel  as  if  we 
deserved  even  more  than  the  cities  of  the  plain,  to  be  destroyed 
with  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven.  We  have  denounced,  and  it 
is  good  that  we  have  denounced,  these  deeds  as  great  crimes,  but  we 
have  not  mourned  on  account  of  them  as  great  sins.  We  have 
thought  and  written  of  them  more  as  crimes,  than  as  sins.  And  we 
have  denounced  the  perpretators  of  them  not  so  much  as  bringing 
down  on  us  the  judgments  of  God,  as  bringing  injury  on  our  fellow- 
men.  In  regard  to  them  as  sins  against  God,  we  have  manifested 
the  greatest  indifference.  What,  therefore,  Hosea  said  to  Israel  in 
his  time,  we  may  view  him  as  saying  to  us  at  this  time  :  "  Hear  the 
word  of  the  Lord  ye  children  of  Israel ;  for  the  Lord  hath  a  contro- 
versy with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  because  there  is  no  truth,  nor 
mercy,  nor  knowledge  of  God  in  the  land.  By  swearing,  and  lying, 
d  killing,  a  nd  stealing,  and  committingadultery,  they  break  out  and 
blood  toucheth  blood.     Therefore,  shall  the  land  mourn,  and  every- 
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very  heinous.     In  its  essence  it  is  a  sin  against  the  unity  of  the 
Church,"  and  consists  "  in  some  violation  of  the  ties  which  bind  us 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  to  Christ,  or  to  our  felUnthtnember^,^*     Not     ^ 
only  have  great  divines  and  Christian  councils  always  pointedly  con-  ,^ 
demned  the  sin  of  schism,  but  they  have  always  maintained  thata^-^ 
visible  unity  is  the  law  of  the  Church,  that  it  can  only  be  on  Scrip->^^^ 
tural  grounds — that  is,  when  faithfulness  to  God  demands  it — thi 
that  unity  ought  to  be  broken  ;  that,  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  broke 
only  in  Church  fellowship  and  government ;  that  in  breaking  it  uj 
the  faithful  party  must  state  the  corruptions  against  which  they  hai_^ 
contended,  by  which  they  have  been  aggrieved,  must  testify  agairr^^ 
them,  and  specify  them  as  corruptions,  by  the  removal  of  which  fj^^ 
breach  would  be  healed,  and  visible  unity  again  enjoyed.     On  t^^ 
principle  Paul  seems  to  have  acted  at  Ephesus.     In  Acts  xix.  8,   xo, 
we  are  told  that  Paul  '*  went  into  the  synagogue,  and  spake  boi]/p 
for  the  space  of  three  months,  disputing  and  persuading  the  things 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  God.     But  when  divers  were  hardened 
and  believed  not,  but  spake  evil  of  that  way  before  the  multitude,  he 
departed  from  them,  and  separated  the  disciples,  disputing  daily  in 
the  school  of  one  Tyrannus."     After  doing  his   utmost   in  three 
months  to  have  visible  unity  in  the  synagogue  maintained,  Paul  was 
compelled  to  leave  it,  and  to  specify  and  testify  against  the  comip- 
tions,  by  the  removal  of  which  the  breach  would  be  healed ;  and  fox- 
two  years  he  continued  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus,  so  that  all  they 
which  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  Jcwrs 
and  Greeks.     On    this  principle,  the  faithful   p.irties   in  the  earK'^' 
councils  of  the  Church  specified  the  corruptions,  by  the  removal  ^^^ 
which  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  could  be  constantly  raaintaine 
At   the  great   schism,   as  it  was  often  called-^the  division  of 
Church  into  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  in  the  ninth  century- 
both  parties  stated  clearly  that  visible  unity  is  the  law  of  the  Churcl 
both  stated  the  corruptions  by  which  they  were  aggrieved,  and 
the  removal  of  which  the  breach  would  be  healed,  both  viewed 
separation  as  only  temporary,  and  professedly  looked  forward  to  tl 
time  when,  like  Judah  and  Ephraim,  the  two  divisions  would  becon^  ^ 
one  Church  in  the  Redeemer's  hand  again. 

At  the  glorious  Reformation  from  Popery,  our  great  Reformers,  ^^ 
taught  by  the  Spirit,  in  separating  from  the  Roman  Anti-Christ,  no^ 
only  clearly  stated  the  great  law  of  the  Church,  but  as  clearly  states 
in  their  Confessions,  Cathecisms,  and  other  formularies  the  grea^ 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and  also  the  corruptions  in  doctrine,  worship 
discipline,  and  government,  by  the  removal  of  which  her  Scriptural 
constitution  would  be  exhibited,  and  her  visible  unity  maintained. 
At   the  great   revival   of  religion   at  the  second  Reformation,  our 
covenanting  ancestors  felt  the  importance  of  this  principle  to  be  so 
great  that  they  entered  into  a  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  for  the 
very  purpose  of  bringing  the  Churches  of  God  "  in  the  three  king- 
doms to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion,  confession 
of  faith,  form  of  Church  government,  and  directory  for  worship  and 
::atechising ;  that  we,  and  our  posterity  after  us,  may,  as  brethren, 
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our  Cabinet  and  to  legislate  in  our  supreme  legislative  Assembly. 
Gallio  like,  they  care  for  none  of  these  things.  How  clear  is  it,  then, 
that  a  spirit  of  Laodicean  indifference  to  the  honour  and  glory  of 
God  seems  to  pervade  all  our  legislative  action  at  home,  and  all  our 
intercourse  with  other  nations  abroad?  Have  we  not,  therefore, 
cause  to  fear  that  God  will  say  of  us  as  He  said  of  Israel,  **  Shall  I 
not  visit  for  these  things  saith  the  Lord :  and  shall  not  my  soul  be 
avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this  ?  " 

III.  The  visible  unity  of  the  Church.  As  this  is  a  subject  that  is 
occupying  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  at  the  present  day,  we 
may  state  that  visible  unity,  as  the  law  of  the  Church,  is  one  of  the 
few  things  about  which,  for  1800  years,  there  has  been  practically  no 
dispute.  It  was  this  unity  Christ  sought  when,  in  John  xvii.  21,  He 
prayed,  in  regard  to  His  people,  '*  That  they  all  may  be  one ;  as 
thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in 
us  :  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."  It  was  the 
unity  actually  obtained  at  Pentecost,  when  the  new  converts  **  con- 
tinued stedfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in 
breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers."  It  is  the  unity  the  Holy  Ghost 
enjoins,  when,  through  Paul,  He  commands  the  Philippians  "to  stand 
fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind,  striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the 
gospel,"  and  that  He  brings  prominently  before  the  Corinthians  when 
He  says  to  them,  "  Now,  I  beseech  you,  brethern,  by  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  that  there 
be  no  division  among  you  ;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together 
in  the  same  mind."  It  is  a  unity  based  on  union  to  Christ,  a 
oneness  with  Him  in  nature,  righteousness,  life,  holiness,  love,  joy, 
desire,  aim.  It  consists  in  professing  Christians  being  visibly  one  in 
Church  fellowship  and  government.  The  terms  of  saving  Com- 
munion with  Christ  are  a  living  faith  wrought  in  the  heart  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  terms  of  Communion  with  the  visible  Church  are 
a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  verified  by  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
His  truth,  and  by  obedience  to  His  laws.  It  is  because  believers  are 
one  in  Christ,  that  they,  as  His  people,  are  to  be  visibly  one  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  unity,  however,  to  which  Satan  has  always  been 
opposed,  and  which  he  has  always  tried  to  destroy.  As  a  kingdom 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  Satan  has  always  aimed  at  having 
Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world  corrupted,  and  divided  against  itself, 
in  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  thereby  more  easily  extinguished, 
that  God  would  be  more  easily  dishonoured,  and  men  more  easily 
ruined. 

Accordingly,  the  sin  of  schism — the  sin  of  unnecessarily  breaking 
up  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church — has  always  been  denounced  in 
the  Bible  as  a  grievous  sin,  and  the  fruit  of  ignorance,  corruption, 
and  carnality  in  the  Church.  In  i  Cor.  iii.  i,  3,  the  Apostle  says, 
"  And  I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto  spiritual,  but 

as  unto  carnal,  even  as  unto  babes  in  Christ For  ye  are  yet 

carnal :  for  whereas  there  is  among  you  envying,  aud  strife,  and 
divisions,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men?"  Professor  Hodge 
says  :    "  The  sin  oi  schism  is  unquestlonabV^   verj  coxscoiw^  ^\A 
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the  Court.  For  a  number  of  years,  a  strong  and  pretty  wide-spread 
desire  has  been  manifested  to  have  the  three  larger  Presbyterian 
denominations  in  the  country  formed  into  one  large  denominatioa 
Recognising  that  visible  unity  is  the  law  of  the  Church,  the  leaders 
of  all  these  denominations  professed  to  have  for  this  union  a  strong 
desire.  It  is  a  union,  they  have  frequently  told  us,  they  wish  to  have 
formed  on  the  principle  of  union  in  essentials,  liberty  in  non-essential% 
and  love  in  all  things.  By  essentials,  we  understand,  they  mean  the 
doctrines  which  are  clearly  revealed  in  the  Bible,  and  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  the  sinner's  saving  interest  in  Christ.  The  Free 
Church  leaders,  however,  declared  that,  however  anxious  for  union, 
they  could  only  in  conscience  unite  with  their  brethren  of  the  Estab- 
lishment on  the  ground  of  the  principles  of  the  claim  of  right  pre- 
sented by  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  State  in  1842  being  My 
recognised  as  principles  clearly  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God.  And 
as  they  did  not  believe  that  these  principles  would  be  recognised  by 
the  State  in  their  day,  they  thought,  like  their  United  Presbyterian 
brethren,  that  an  incorporating  union  with  the  Established  Church 
could  be  formed  only  through  Disestablishment.  Some  parties  both 
in  the  Free  and  U.P.  Churches  found  fault  with  some  unscriptural 
views  tolerated  in  the  Establishment ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
leaders  of  both  Churches  have  clearly  indicated  that,  were  her 
recognition  by  the  State  withdrawn,  they  saw  no  insuperable  barriei 
to  an  incorporating  union  with  her  being  immediately  formed.  It 
was  avowedly  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
union  that  Mr.  Dick  Peddie's  Disestablishment  Bill  was  introduced 
into  Parliament  last  year.  After  that  Bill  was  lost  on  the  second 
reading,  a  strong  desire  was  manifested  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
to  have  an  incorporating  union  formed  with  the  present  Establish- 
ment. The  union  cry  was  as  strong  as  ever,  but  it  was  to  be  union, 
or  reconstruction  now,  on  the  basis  of  the  Establishment  principle, 
and  in  the  way  of  the  principles  of  the  claim  of  right  being  recognised 
both  by  the  State  and  by  the  Church.  The  current  in  favour  of  this 
mode  of  union  became  so  powerful  that  at  the  last  election,  1475 
Disestablishers,  in  alarm,  presented  a  document  to  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  in  which  they  described  the  Scottish  Establishment  as  a 
"religious  scandal."  By  this  expression  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
community  was  greatly  shocked.  The  people  could  not  understand 
how  those  signing  the  document  could  believe  that  Church  to  be  a 
religious  scandal  with  which  the  great  majority  of  them  were  sa 
anxious,  on  the  ground  of  Disestablishment,  to  form  an  incorporating 
union,  and  naturally  asked  how  any  one  of  the  1475  would  relish  the 
idea  of  being  held  up  to  the  community  as  a  religious  scandal  himself. 
As  the  consequence  of  the  publication  of  this  document,  Church 
Defence  Associations  were  formed  in  almost  every  parish,  large  meet- 
ings in  favour  of  the  present  Establishment  were  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  country;  Mr.  Finlay's  short  but  comprehensive  Bill  was  prepared 
and  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  though  lost  on  the  second  readin^^ 
it  was  supported  by  a  larger  minority  ;  and  Dr.  Cameron's  Disestab- 
lishment resolution  was  thrown  out  by  a  larger  majority  than  almost 
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live  in  faith  and  love  ;  that  the  Lord  may  be  one,  and  His  name  one, 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  that  He  may  delight  to  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  us." 

The  Westminster  Confession  and  other  formularies  were  received 

and  ratified  by  the  authorities  in  Church  and  State  in  Scotland,  not 

as  standards  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  merely,  but  as  standards  of 

union  and  uniformity  for  the  Churches  of  the  three  kingdoms.      On 

this  b  oad,  Scriptural  basis  our  godly  ancestors  sought  to  have  the 

visible  unity  of  the  Church  firmly  established  and  maintained.     For 

the  maintenance  of  this  basis  of  union  they  bled  and  died  during  the 

twenty-eight  years'  bloody  persecution,  and  were  deeply  grieved  that 

it  was  not  adopted  in  all  its  integrity  at  the  Revolution  Settlement. 

How  happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  three  kingdoms  at  this  time, 

had  the  honourable  union  thus  projected  been  accomplished  and 

maintained  ? 

So  clearly  did  our  seceding  fathers  understand  that  visible  unity  is 
the  great  law  of  the  Church,  and  that  schism  is  a  grievous  sin,  that 
in   stating,   in  1733,  their  secession  from  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
>they  were  careful  to  state  that  they  seceded  not  from  the  constitution 
but  from  the  prevailing  party  in  that  Church — that  fidelity  to  God 
constrained  them  to  act  as  they  had  done ;   and  they  specified  the 
several  **  steps  of  defection  "  from  the  word  of  God  and  the  standards 
of  the  Church  they  ardently  desired  to  have  removed,  in  order  that 
visible  unity  may  be  again  restored  and  lovingly  enjoyed.     Instead 
of  imagining  that  they  were  setting  up  a  new  Church,  or  viewing 
their  separation  as  final,  they  viewed  it  merely  as  temporary,  and  as 
a  means  of  lifting  up  "a  judicial  as  well  as  a  doctrinal  testimony  for 
Scotland's  covenanted  Reformation,  and  against  the  present  declin- 
ings  and  backslidings  from  the  same."     Accordingly,  in  the  Testi- 
mony  they   published    in  1736,  they  approve  of  the  Westminster 
standards  as    these   were    received    by   tlie  Reformed  Church  of 
Scotland,  as  standards  of  covenanted  uniformity  for  the  three  king- 
doms, specify  and  testify   against  the  several  steps  of   backsliding 
from  them  that  occurred  between  the  years  1650  and  1736 — the  date 
of  the  publication  of  the  Testimony^xpress  a  stong  desire  to  be  re- 
united to  the  Scottish  Church  on  the  broad  and  Scriptural  basis  of  the 
covenanted  standards,  and  conclude  with  the  prayer  :  "  May  the  Lord 
Himself  return,  may  He  look  down  from  Heaven,  and  behold  and 
visit  this  vine,  quicken  us,  and  we  will  call  upon  His  name.     Turn  us 
again,  O  Lord  God  of  Host,  cause  Thy  face  to  shine  and  we  shall  be 
saved."     This  honourable  position  we  still  occupy.      On  it  we  still 
earnestly  plead  for  union,  in  the  faith  that  when  times  of  refreshing 
come  the  divided  hosts  of  the  Lord  in  our  country  will  rejoice  in 
it,  and  like  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  children  of  Judah,  will 
come  to  it  together,  "going  and  weeping  they  shall  go,  and  seek 
the  Lord  their  God.     They  shall  ask  the   way  to  Zion  with  their 
faces  thitlierward,  saying,  Come  and  let  us  join  ourselves  to  the  Lord 
in  a  perpetual  covenant  that  shall  not  be  forgotten." 

IV.   TAe  Union  of  Scottish  Presbyterians,     This  is  an  important 
part  of  the  subject  to  which  we  have  just  directed  the  attention  of 


shall  best  contribute  to  its  successful  progress  within 
and  throughout  the  world."  Here  we  are  taught  w^ 
clearly  taught  in  the  Bible,  that  Christ  is  the  Govemi 
nations — the  Prince  of  kings  of  the  earth,  and  that  t\ 
kingdom  that  will  not  serve  His  Church  shall  perisl 
nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted. 

In  maintaining  that  in  the  Standards  of  the  reform 
nanled  Church  of  Scotland,  we  have  a  basis  broad  enoi 
all  the  Presbyterians  in  the  three  kingdoms,  Seceders  ha 
been  described  as  narrow,  as  finical,  and  as  raising 
obstructions  to  the  union  of  the  Presbyterian  denomi 
when  intelligent  observers  see  how  Free  Church  leai 
clared  Disestablishment  to  be  essential  to  union,  Dii 
which  is  opposed  to  their  principles,  and  for  which 
assign  even  the  shadow  of  a  scriptural  reason,  when 
United  Presbyterian  leaders,  Drs.  Cairns  and  Ker, 
they  cannot,  in  conscience,  unite  with  a  denominatioa 
recognise  the  Tiends  as  National  property  (how  man; 
denomination  understand  their  new  term  of  union,  we 
—they  cannot  but  understand  to  whom  the  words  i 
obstructive,  now  apply.  Able  to  give  a  reason  of  the  1 
us,  and,  for  the  public  position  we  occupy,  let  us  abour 
to  the  revival  of  the  cause  we  are  banded  together  to 
it  is,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  the  cause  of  God,  it  must  t 
there  is  much  to  discourage  us  in  respect  to  our  out 
there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  much  to  encourage  us  in 
value  of  our  principles,  in  their  bearing  on  the  honour 
the  highest  welfare  of  our  land.  Let  us,  then,  in  d 
intelligently  and  firmly  maintain  them,  in  the  faith  tl 
honoured  to  be  the  connecting  link,  however   feebl< 
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anyone  had  previously  counted  on.  We  do  not,  of  course,  require  at 
present  to  discuss  Mr.  Finlay's  Bill  on  its  merits,  but  we  may  state  (i) 
that  its  object  was  to  grant,  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  1886,  what  the 
Church  claimed  in  1842,  and  declared  it  to  be  sin  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  withhold  ;  (2)  that  it  has  awakened  throughout  the  country 
a,  great  interest  in  union  movements,  has  tended  to  clear  the. ecclesi- 
astical horizon  of  many  mists  that  hung  about  it,  and  has  enabled 
us  to  see  more  clearly  the  position  in  regard  to  union  the  leaders 
of  the  larger  denominations  are  now  prepared  to  occupy. 

The  leaders  of  the  Establishment  declare  that  they  are  as  willing 
as  ever  to  unite  with  every  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  country  who 
is  willing  to  subscribe  the  Standards  and  submit  to  the  Government 
of  the  Church — to  be,  in  short,  in  these  respects,  placed  on  an 
equality  with  themselves.     The  leaders  of  the  Free  Church  have  now 
declared  that  they  can  only  enter  on  terms  of  union  with  the  Estab- 
lishment through  Disestablishment.     As  the  Free  Church  has  all 
along  declared  the  non-recognition  of  the  principles  of  the  claim  of 
right  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  be  sin,  and  as  all  God's  genuine 
people  love  to  have  sin,  however  old,  acknowledged  and  removed,  so 
some  parties  thought  that  the  Free  Church  leaders  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  the  principles  for  which  they  had  so  long  and  so 
earnestly  contended  at  last  recognised,  and  the  objection  they  had  so 
frequently  based  on  their  non-recognition  to  union  with  the  Estab- 
lishment removed.     Dr.   Rainy  and  his  friends,  however,  in  their 
various  Church  courts,  have  caused  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
they  are  not  now  afixious  to  have  the  principles  of  the  claim  of  right 
recognised,  and  that,  whilst  they  are  as  desirous  of  union,  and  hold 
as  strongly  as  ever  that  visible  unity  is  the  law  of  the  Church,  they 
Can,   in  conscience,  only  enter  on  terms  of  union  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  the  way  of  her  being  Disestablished.     They  do  not 
object  to  union  with  that  Church  as  such  ;  what  they  object  to  is  to 
txnion  with  her  as  recognised  by  the  State.     By  acting  in  this  way, 
they  elevate  Disestablishment  into  a  principle  essential  to  union — a 
principle  on   the  ground   of  which   they   must   keep  the   Church 
divided — a  principle,  therefore,  they  must  assert  to  be  clearly  revealed 
in   the  Bible,  and  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  sinner's  saving 
interest  in  Christ.     Now,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  Disestablish- 
cnent,  which  Dr.  Rainy  and  his  friends  consider  to  be  so  important  ? 
What  does  it  mean  ?     It  means  that  the  Divine  ordinance  of  magis- 
tracy is  to  withdraw  its  recognition  of  the  Divine  ordinance,  the 
Church,  as  the  Church  of  Christ — withdraw  its  recognition  of  her 
standards,  as  standards  agreeable  unto,  and  founded  on,  the  Word  of 
Ood — withdraw  its  recognition  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God — 
^thdraw  its  recognition,  as  many  Liberation ists  tell  us,  of  the  exist- 
^nce  and  authority  of  God  Himself,  and  confine  itself  entirely  to  the 
secular  affairs  of  men.     These  positions,  though  adopted  by  Free 
<^hurch  leaders,  are  entirely  at  variance  with  Free  Church  principles, 
5is  exhibited  in  her  authorized  standards ;  not  only  are  they  opposed 
^o  the  principles  of  the  claim  of  right  and  protest,  but  to  the  cate- 
chism of  Free  Church  principles,  as  published  unanimously  b^  tK<t 
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Assembly  of  that  Church  in  1847.  In  that  Catechism,  question  22 
is :  "  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  Christ  is  Head  over  the 
nations  ?  Ans.  That  the  nations  are  subjected  to  Him  for  the  bawfit 
of  His  Church.  Question  23.  What  duty  devolves  upon  nations  in 
consequence  of  this  ?  Ans.  They  are  bound  to  own  their  subjectkm 
to  Christ;  to  recognise  His  voice  speaking  to  them  and  to  the 
Church  in  the  Scriptures  ;  to  take  care  that  their  legislation  be  not 
opposed  to  His  will ;  to  abstain  from  the  support  or  encouragement 
of  religious  error  ;  to  guard  the  liberties  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  to 
have  respect  to  the  interests  thereof  in  the  administration  of  their 
affairs ;  and  to  employ  their  power  and  resources  in  such  a  way  as 
shall  best  contribute  to  its  successful  progress  within  their  terrioiy 
and  throughout  the  world."  Here  we  are  taught  what  we  are  so 
clearly  taught  in  the  Bible,  that  Christ  is  the  Governor  among  the 
nations — the  Prince  of  kings  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  nation  and 
kingdom  that  will  not  serve  His  Church  shall  perish ;  yea,  those 
nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted. 

In  maintaining  that  in  the  Standards  of  the  reformed  and  owe- 
nanted  Church  of  Scotland,  we  have  a  basis  broad  enough  tocontaia 
all  the  Presbyterians  in  the  three  kingdoms,  Seceders  have  sometimfs 
been  described  as  narrow,  as  finical,  and  as  raising  unnecessary 
obstructions  to  the  union  of  the  Presbyterian  denominations.  Bi 
when  intelligent  observers  see  how  Free  Church  leaders  have  d^ 
clared  Disestablishment  to  be  essential  to  union,  Disestablishment 
which  is  opposed  to  their  principles,  and  for  which  they  do  not 
assign  even  the  shadow  of  a  scriptural  reason,  when  they  see  two 
United  Presbyterian  leaders,  Drs.  Cairns  and  Ker,  declaring  that 
they  cannot,  in  conscience,  unite  with  a  denomination  that  does  not 
recognise  the  Tiends  as  National  property  (how  many  of  their  an 
denomination  understand  their  new  term  of  union,  we  do  not  knot) 
— they  cannot  but  understand  to  whom  the  words  narrow,  finical 
obstructive,  now  apply.  Able  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
us,  and,  for  the  public  position  we  occupy,  let  us  abound  in  hope  as 
to  the  revival  of  the  cause  we  are  banded  together  to  maintain.  If 
it  is,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  the  cause  of  God,  it  must  be  revived,  ff 
there  is  much  to  discourage  us  in  respect  to  our  outward  position, 
there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  much  to  encourage  us  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  our  principles,  in  their  bearing  on  the  honour  of  Christ  and 
the  highest  welfare  of  our  land.  Let  us,  then,  in  divine  streng4 
intelligently  and  firmly  maintain  them,  in  the  faith  that  we  will  be 
honoured  to  be  the  connecting  link,  however  feeble,  betwixt  the 
covenanting  of  the  past,  and  the  world  wide  covenanting  of  the 
future. 

Many  serious  persons,  in  our  day,  despairing  of  visible  unity  m 
the  Church  being  attained,  or  of  her  divisions  being  scripturally 
healed,  not  only  give  up  with  their  exertions  for  union  in  the  truth, 
but  act  as  if  they  could  both  perpetuate  and  partially  heal  Zion's 
divisions,  by  partaking  occasionally  of  the  sealing  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  w*\l\\  l\\ose  m\.Vv  ^Vvctkv  iKe^  are  not  in  Church  fellowship. 
By  acting  in  lYv\s  ^a^,  Ocve.^  \m^%vcv^  >Oeve^  ^wiVw^x.^^  Clxtist^  to  His 
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thren,  to  the  different  divisions  of  His  Church,  and  to  the  injunc- 
i,  "  That  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body ; "  but  that  the 
nbers  should  have  the  same  care,  one  for  another.  Nay,  some- 
es  the  advocates  of  free  communion,  as  this  is  called,  whilst 
:hing  that  visible  unity  is  the  law  of  the  Church,  maintain  that 
i  unity  may  be  broken  scripturally  in  Church  government  without 
ig  broken  in  Church  fellowship,  that  is,  that  you  may  lawfully 
3y  visible  fellowship  in  the  Church  to  whose  government  you  re- 
i  to  submit.  Now,  for  the  distinction  here  made,  we  can  find  no 
rant  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  advocates  of  it,  so  far  as  we 
e  seen,  adduce  none,  in  support  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
t  Church  government  and  Church  fellowship  always  go  together. 
5  rulers  of  Zion  are  to  admit  to  its  privileges  those  only  who  sub- 
to  its  government.  To  refuse  to  submit  to  the  government  of 
kingdom,  is  to  deprive  yourself  of  a  right  to  its  privileges.  The 
ine  command  is  : — Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and 
•mit  yourselves — ^a  command  which  clearly  shows  that  it  is  through 
idience  in  spiritual  things  or  submission  to  the  rulers,  that  we  are 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Church.  The  rulers,  therefore,  cannot 
ognise  those  as  obedient  children,  and  as  having  a  right  to  their 
urch  fellowship,  who  refuse  to  recognise  their  authority,  or  submit 
their  government.  The  principle  of  free  communion,  therefore, 
ich  separates  Church  fellowship  from  Church  government,  strikes 
the  foundation  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  Chuch  in  the  world, 
ich,  not  in  fellowship  merely,  but  in  doctrine,  discipline,  worship, 
i  government  ought  to  be  visibly  one.  It  is  a  principle  that  takes 
granted  that  Christ's  Church  or  Kingdom  on  earth  may  always  be 
ided  in  the  world — that  tends  to  encourage  the  sin  of  schism — 
5et  aside  the  injunction  to  let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in 
er,  and  to  which,  in  maintaining  that  visible  unity  is  the  great  law 
the  Church,  Seceders  have  always  been  opposed.  "  Obey  them 
t  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves  ;  for  they  watch 
your  souls,  as  they  tnat  must  give  account,  that  they  may  do  it 
1  joy,  and  not  with  grief;  for  that  is  unprofitable  for  you." 
Relieving  that  issues  of  far-reaching  importance,  to  ourselves  and 
ers,  depends  on  our  faithfulness  at  the  present  day,  that  were  we 
surrender  our  Testimony  for  a  covenanted  Reformation,  one 
iciple  witness  for  a  great  work  of  God  would  be  silenced  in  our 
dl,  and  another  wound  would  be  given  to  Christ  in  the  house  of  His 
nds,  let  us  hear  the  Lord  saying  to  us  in  regard  to  those  parts 
truth  we  are  specially  associated  to  maintain :  "  Hold  that  fast 
ch  thou  hast ;  let  no  man  take  thy  crown.  Be  thou  faithful  unto 
th,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life."  "  Take  heed  unto  thy- 
'  and  to  the  doctrine,  continue  in  them,  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt 
h  save  thyself  and  them  that  hear  thee." — By  order  of  Committee. 

THOS.  HOBART,  Convener. 
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every  effort  to  carry  through  the  Bill,  and  though  numeroos  and 
largely  signed  petitions  in  favour  of  it  were  sent  up  from  all  parts  ot 
the  country,  it  was  withdrawn  on  27th  July  last  This  Bill  has agui 
been  introduced,  and  whilst  the  two-thirds  majority  have  been  re- 
tained in  reference  to  total  prohibition,  a  new  clause  has  been  insertoi 
by  which  reduction  or  stoppage  of  new  licenses  may  be  carried  oat 
by  a  simple  majority. 

A  bill  entitled  "  The  Licensing  Laws  Amendment  Bill,"  having  ia 
its  object  the  giving  of  the  power  to  ratepayers  in  England  to 
cise  a  certain  control  over  the  granting  and  reduction  of  licenses^ 
introduced  to  Parliament  last  Session.     It  was  originated  by 
large  and  influential  organisation,  the  Church  of  England  Tem 
Society,  and  was  presented  to  the  House  on  9th  July  last,  bat 
opportunity  having  been  found  for  its  discussion,  it  was  withi 
on  the  30th. 

The  various  bills,  applicable  to  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  for 
closing  of  public-houses  and  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  intoxi< 
liquor  on  the  Lord's  day,  referred  to  in  last  year's  Report,  had  also 
be   withdrawn,  but  several  of  these  have  again   been  introdi 
Recently  the  second  reading  of  one  of  these,  the  Sunday  Closing 
for  Durham,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one. 

Whilst  the  year  1885  shows  that  nothing  has  been  done  in  the 
of  Temperance  Parliamentary  legislation,  yet  the  proix>sal  of 
Childers,  in  his  budget  for  that  year,  to  put  an  additional  shilling 
tax  on  each  gallon  of  proof  spirits  and  one  shilling  on  each  barrd 
36  gallons  of  beer  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Gladstone  Goveromcit 
In  the  discussion  that  took  place  over  this  point,  it  was  declared))) 
a  prominent  member  of  the  House  that  beer  was  a  necessary  poitka 
of  the  food  of  the  people  and  ought  not  to  be  too  heavily  taxed ;  whiW 
another,  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet,  in  favour  of  the  additional  tax,  dej 
clared  that  alcohol  was  a  poison  both  in  politics  and  society.  | 

A  recent  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  writing  even  firwi 
Radical's  point  of  view,  in  referring  to  the  vast  political  power  thati 
now  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  acknowledges  that  in  order 
this  power  being  exercised  aright  it  will  be  necessary  to  cultivate 
moral  force  in  the  nation  to  consider  all  questions  of  right  and  wroif 
before  they  enter  into  the  arena  of  party  politics.  This  writer  cofrj 
tends  that  if  such  a  force  be  not  cultivated,  then  the  absolute  poicri 
committed  to  the  masses  of  the  people  may  drive  us  as  a  nation  ial» 
hopeless  chaos  and  confusion.  It  is  this  moral  force  in  reference  l» 
the  Temperance  question  that  has  been  cultivated  in  our  countiyfcf 
many  years.  Healthy  opinions  on  the  subject  have  been  fonndl 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  Temperance  A*^ 
sociations  have  been  formed  in  every  part,  and  already  membcB 
from  every  rank  and  class  of  society  have  been  enrolled  under  die 
Temperance  banner.  The  question  has  been  taken  up  by  emy 
section  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  now  looking  back  on  the  pat 
and  taking  into  account  the  pressure  of  business  that  has  occapiei 
the  attention  of  successive  Parliaments,  it  is  surely  a  dark  stain  on  die 
recent  history  of  British  Legislation  that  nothing  has  been  done  foe 
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be  further  regulation  and  suppression  of  a  traffic  that  has  done  so 
mch  to  damage  the  commercial,  moral,  and  religious  interests  of  our 
ation.  Healthy  public  opinion  on  the  Temperance  question  has 
een  greatly  strengthened  by  the  testimonies  of  our  most  eminent 
len  in  every  rank  and  profession.  Sir  William  Gull,  Physician  to 
[er  Majesty,  states :  "  I  should  say  from  my  experience  that  alcohol 

the  most  destructive  agent  that  we  are  aware  of  in  this  country.  I 
ould  like  to  say  that  a  very  large  number  of  people  in  society  are 
fing  day  by  day  poisoned  by  alcohol,  but  not  supposed  to  be 
>isoned  by  it."  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  says :  "  I  can  keep  no 
Tms  with  a  vice  that  fills  our  gaols,  that  destroys  the  comfort  of 
:>nies  and  the  peace  of  families,  and  debases  and  brutalises  the 
»>ple  of  these  Islands."  It  were  an  easy  matter  to  multiply  many 
ich  testimonies,  but  this  is  unnecessary.  After  all  that  has  been 
id  and  written,  and  after  all  the  unwearied  efforts  that  have  been 
It  forth  in  the  cause  of  Temperance,  it  must  be  frankly  admitted 
lat  Britain,  the  land  of  so  much  civil  and  religious  liberty,  has  not 
sen  true  nor  faithful  to  its  convictions  in  dealing  with  this  question 
f  means  of  more  effective  legislation  in  accordance  with  the  views 
id  wishes  of  the  people. 

Whilst  Local  Option  has  not  yet  become  law,  a  very  strong  opinion 
SIS  been  expressed  against  the  liquor  traffic  by  means  of  informal 
lebiscites  that  have  been  taken  throughout  Scotland.  In  every  case 
le  result  of  these  plebiscites  have  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind. 
Tp  to  this  date  such  a  plebiscite  has  been  taken  in  no  fewer  than  32 
iwns,  in  almost  every  part  of  Scotland,  with  the  following  result  that 
failst  49,513  have  voted  in  favour  of  the  people  having  the  power  to 
ippress  the  liquor  traffic,  if  they  should  choose  to  do  so,  only  4425 
3ted  against  it.  From  these  figures,  as  well  as  from  other  indi- 
itions,  it  is  evident  that  sound  and  healthy  opinions  have  been 
»nned  in  Scotland  on  the  question  of  Local  Option,  and  that  the 
juntry  is  now  waiting  for  such  a  measure  to  be  put  into  operation. 

So  far,  your  Committee  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  this  Court 
>me  views  of  what  has  been  done  in  connection  with  Temperance 
ork  during  the  past  year.  They  would  recommend  that  this  question 
lould  be  dealt  with  by  our  Church,  not  merely  by  means  of  an 
nnual  report,  but  by  the  ministers  and  office-bearers,  the  members 
ad  adherents  of  our  several  congregations,  doing  all  in  their  power 
>  discourage  the  drinking  customs  that  still  so  largely  prevail.  The 
rowing  practice  of  abstinence  among  all  classes  and  Bands  of  Hope 
w  the  young  should  be  encouraged.  Every  effort  ought  to  be  put 
ixXh  in  our  several  localities  to  reduce  the  number  of  places  licensed 
J  sell  intoxicating  drink,  and  every  encouragement  given  to  places 
ot  up  to  supply  temperance  refreshments  to  the  public  at  a  moderate 
ost.  As  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  we  ought  not  to  put  a 
tumbling-block  or  occasion  to  fall  in  the  way  of  a  brother  by  offering 
trong  drink,  and  let  us  in  every  Scriptural  way  endeavour  to  rescue 
bose  who  have  already  fallen  into  habits  of  intemperance.  Your 
'ommittee,  as  in  previous  years,  would  ask  for  powers  to  petition 
Parliament  in  favour  of  any  measure  that  may  be  introduced  on  the 
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lines  of  the  Local  Veto  Bill,  and  also  for  the  prevention  of  the  sale 
of  all  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

The  fact  that  so  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  putting  into 
practice  the  sound  and  healthy  opinions  that  have  been  fonned  on 
Temperance  is  surely  a-  special  reason  why  the  Church  ought  to 
occupy  a  still  higher  position  than  she  has  yet  taken  up  in  reference 
to  this  great  question.     Instead  of  going  back,   she  must  still  go 
forward.     She  is  called  to  do  all  in  her  power  by  her  teaching  and 
practice  not  only  to  counteract,   but  to  uproot,  the  great  vice  of 
intemperance.     The  command  of  Christ,   "  Cut  it  down,  why  cum- 
bereth  it  the  ground  ? "  may  be  applied  to  the  tree  that  bears  evil 
fruit,  as  well  as  to  the  tree  that  bears  no  fruit.      In  supp>ort  of  such  a 
traffic,  it  is  sometimes  argued  that  an  enormous  sum  is  thereby 
-  yielded  to  our  national  revenue,  that  it  affords  a  profitable  outlet  for 
capital,  and  that  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  interfere  with  sach 
a  fruitful  source  of  income.     Viewing  the  matter  even  in  this  light, 
can  any  calculation  be  made  to  show  the  vast  loss  that  must  be 
borne  by  the  nation  engaged  in  such  a  traffic  and  in  any  sense 
dependent  on  such  a  doubtful  source  of  revenue  ?     Does  the  end  in 
such  a  case  justify  the  means,  and  can  the  blessing  of  God  rest  upon 
the  treasury  of  the  nation  enriched  by  a  traffic  that  is  doing  more 
than  all  other  vices  put  together  to  demoralize  the  people?    The 
time  is  coming,  and  is  not  far  distant,  when  our  statesmen  must 
grapple  with  a  foe  within  our  own  borders  that  is  doing  so  much  to 
hinder  national  prosperity  and  to  weaken  us  as  a  nation  in  the  sight 
of  others.     But  the  Church  is  called  to  look  upon  the  matter  from  a 
higher  point  of  view.     She  has  to  remember  that  strong  drink  has 
been  the  source  of  much  evil  and  the  cause  of  much  dishonour  to 
Christ  within  her  own  pale,  and  that  around  her  there  are  masses  of 
human  beings  who  are  so  debased  by  drunkenness  and  its  kindred 
vices  that  to  them  the  Gospel  is  practically  more  difficult  of  access 
than  it  is  to  those  in  heathen  lands.     Called  to  deal  by  means  of 
discipline  with  those,  who,  through  intemperance,  have  acted  incon- 
sistently with  their  Christian  profession,  she  has  also  to  go  to  those 
who  are  without,   and,   in  fulfilment  of  the  command  of  Christ,  to 
compel  them  to  come  in  that  His  house  may  be  filled.     This  she 
cannot  do  without  facing  the  great  evil  of  intemperance,  by  which  so 
many  of  our  fellow-beings  are  dragged  down  into  a  seemingly  hoj*- 
less  condition.     Nowhere  have  we  darker  views  of  this  evil  given  us 
than  in  Holy  Scripture.     There  can  be  no  language  more  powerful 
or  graphic  than  that  in  which  drunkenness  is  there  denounced  and 
set  before  us  in  all  its  hideousness :   "  Who  hath  woe  ?  who  hath 
sorrow?  who  hath  contentions?  who  hath  wounds  without  cause? 
who  hath  redness  of  eyes  ?     They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine ;— they 
that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine."      By  way  of  warning  it  tells  us  of 
Noah,  Nabal,  Uriah,  Benhadad,  Belshazzar,  and  many  others  who 
suffered  through  strong  drink.      It  not  only  declares  that  he  who 
toucheth  wine  and  oil  shall  not  be  rich,  that  the  drunkard  and 
glutton  shall  come  to  poverty,  but  it  still  more  emphatically  declares 
in  many  a  form  ttval  xvo  diwr^^ax^  ^-^iJ^vcfcKdt  the  kingdom  of  God 
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the  further  regulation  and  suppression  of  a  traffic  that  has  done  so 
much  to  damage  the  commercial,  moral,  and  religious  interests  of  our 
nation.  Healthy  public  opinion  on  the  Temperance  question  has 
Deen  greatly  strengthened  by  the  testimonies  of  our  most  eminent 
nen  in  every  rank  and  profession.  Sir  William  Gull,  Physician  to 
Her  Majesty,  states :  "  I  should  say  from  my  experience  that  alcohol 
s  the  most  destructive  agent  that  we  are  aware  of  in  this  country.  I 
irould  like  to  say  that  a  very  large  number  of  people  in  society  are 
3ying  day  by  day  poisoned  by  alcohol,  but  not  supposed  to  be 
poisoned  by  it."  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  says :  "  I  can  keep  no 
terms  with  a  vice  that  fills  our  gaols,  that  destroys  the  comfort  of 
homes  and  the  peace  of  families,  and  debases  and  brutalises  the 
people  of  these  Islands."  It  were  an  easy  matter  to  multiply  many 
such  testimonies,  but  this  is  unnecessary.  After  all  that  has  been 
said  and  written,  and  after  all  the  unwearied  efforts  that  have  been 
put  forth  in  the  cause  of  Temperance,  it  must  be  frankly  admitted 
that  Britain,  the  land  of  so  much  civil  and  religious  liberty,  has  not 
been  true  nor  faithful  to  its  convictions  in  dealing  with  this  question 
by  means  of  more  effective  legislation  in  accordance  with  the  views 
and  wishes  of  the  people. 

Whilst  Local  Option  has  not  yet  become  law,  a  very  strong  opinion 
has  been  expressed  against  the  liquor  traffic  by  means  of  informal 
plebiscites  that  have  been  taken  throughout  Scotland.     In  every  case 
the  result  of  these  plebiscites  have  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind. 
Up  to  this  date  such  a  plebiscite  has  been  taken  in  no  fewer  than  32 
towns,  in  almost  every  part  of  Scotland,  with  the  following  result  that 
whilst  49,513  have  voted  in  favour  of  the  people  having  the  power  to 
suppress  the  liquor  traffic,  if  they  should  choose  to  do  so,  only  4425 
Voted  against  it.     From  these  figures,  as  well  as  from  other  indi- 
cations, it  is  evident  that  sound  and  healthy  opinions  have  been 
formed  in  Scotland  on  the  question  of  Local  Option,  and  that  the 
Country  is  now  waiting  for  such  a  measure  to  be  put  into  operation. 

So  far,  your  Committee  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  this  Court 
k)me  views  of  what  has  been  done  in  connection  with  Temperance 
^ork  during  the  past  year.  They  would  recommend  that  this  question 
should  be  dealt  with  by  our  Church,  not  merely  by  means  of  an 
innual  report,  but  by  the  ministers  and  office-bearers,  the  members 
%nd  adherents  of  our  several  congregations,  doing  all  in  their  power 
:o  discourage  the  drinking  customs  that  still  so  largely  prevail.  The 
Rowing  practice  of  abstinence  among  all  classes  and  Bands  of  Hope 
for  the  young  should  be  encouraged.  Every  effort  ought  to  be  put 
forth  in  our  several  localities  to  reduce  the  number  of  places  licensed 
to  sell  intoxicating  drink,  and  every  encouragement  given  to  places 
got  up  to  supply  temperance  refreshments  to  the  public  at  a  moderate 
cost.  As  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  we  ought  not  to  put  a 
stumbling-block  or  occasion  to  fall  in  the  way  of  a  brother  by  offering 
strong  drink,  and  let  us  in  every  Scriptural  way  endeavour  to  rescue 
those  who  have  already  fallen  into  habits  of  intemperance.  Your 
Committee,  as  in  previous  years,  would  ask  for  powers  to  petition 
Parliament  in  favour  of  any  measure  that  may  be  introduced  on  the 
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ORIGINAL  SECESSION  SYNOD 
TREASURER'S    ACCOUNTS. 

1885-86. 

SYNOD'S  BUSINESS  AND  HALL  FUND. 


April  27,  1886. 

To   Cbllections 

from 

Congrega* 

tioos  :— 

Aherdeen  .. 

..£0  16    0 

Arbroath  .. 

..    1  15    0 

Auchinleck 

..080 

Ayr 

..291 

Birsay 

..100 

Carluke     .. 

..693 

Carnoustie 

..104 

Coupar-Angtts 

..150 

Darvel 

..100 

Dundee     . . 

. .    2  10    0 

Edinburgh 

..30    1    2 

Glasgow,  Mains  St. 

..18  11    2 

„        Laurieston 

. .   0  15    6 

„        Bridgeton 

..   0  10    2 

Kilwinning 

..    1  16    0 

Kirkcaldy . . 
Kirkintilloch 

..100 

. .    3  10    0 

Midlem 

..    1  10    0 

Perth 

..200 

Pollokshaws 

..494 

Shottsbum 

..203 

Stranraer  . . 

..    3  15    0 

Thurso      .. 

..    1  18  10 

Toberdoney 

. .   0  19    1 

To  Donations : — 
Friends,  Carluke,  per 

Rev.  Thos.  Hobart      £1  10    0 
A  Friend,  per  Rev.  T. 

Hobart  and  Rev.  W. 

F.  Aitken    . .        . .        6    0    0 
A  Friend,  per  Rev.  W. 

F.  Aiiken  and  Rev. 

T.  Hobart  ..600 

James  Lindsay,  Esq., 

Edinburgh       ..         ..    2  10    0 
Mrs.  Stevenson  Smith, 

Edinburgh  ..        ..        2    0    0 

To  Contribution  :— 
Shottsbum,  Rev.  John 

Ritchie's  Bible  Class      

To  Collection  at  Synod 

Sermon  . .  £2    0    8^ 

To  Sale  of  17  Copies  7Vx- 

timony  ..  . .    0  10    8 

To  Sale  of  8  Copies  Ruies 

ofProcedurt    ..         ..|0    1    0 
To  Sale  of  Books  and 

Book  Rack      ..        ..    1  17    0 

To  Realised  from  Sale 
of  Colmonell  Property 

To  Rent  of  Colmonell 
Manse  after  deduct- 
ing necessary  Ex- 
penses        » 

To  Interest  on  £100, 
for  behoof  of  Edin- 
burgh Minister  ..         £8  12    8 

To  Interest  on  Amount 

Invested  ..   1  16  10 

To  Interest  on  Bank  Ac- 
count      0    6    8 


£91  16    2 


22    0    0 


0  10    0 


4  17  \\\ 
60    0    0 


40    0    0 


6  14    0 
£224  18  10| 


April  27, 188& 
By  Balance  of  Account  . . 
By  Theological  Hall  :— 
Salary  ofProf.  Aitken  £15    0    0 
Salary  of  Prof.  Spence  25    0   0 
Professors'     Pulpit 

Supply  ..   15  19   6 

Rent    of    House     in 

Douglas  Street,  tiU 

Whitftunday,  1885  4  17  6 
Hall  Officer's  Fee  ..  1  10  0 
Fire  Insurance,   Hall 

Library  0    7    6 

Printing    100    Copies 

Catalogue   of    Hail 

Library  ..590 

TVavellin^  Charges  in 

connecuon  with  Hall 

Library        ..         ..    0  14    0 

By  Official  Expenses : — 
Synod  Clerk's  Salary,  £10    0    0 
Synod  Officer's  Fee         110 
Synod  Clerk's  OtttUy 

for    Postages   and 

Sutionery  ..  ..  0  18  8 
Synod  Treasurer's 

Salanr  ..  20    0    0 

Synod  Treasurer's  Out* 

lay     for     Cheques, 

Postages,  &c  ..  0  14  8 
Committee  of  Supplies — 

Outlay  for  Postages, 

Telegrams,  &c.     ..146 


£16  9  \\ 


6817 


7    6 


By  Printing^: — 

Reports    in    July 
•^Ma^ne**        ..£15 

72  Copies  Treasurer's 
Accounts     ..         ..     2  17    6 

Congregational  "  In- 
come and  Elxpendi- 
ture"  ..     0  17    0 

Circular,  issued  by 
Finance  Committee     0    7    0 


SSI 


19   0 


By  Travelling  Charges  :•  - 
Deputy  to  Irish  Sjrnod  £10    0 
Ministers  attending  Com- 
mittees 9    4    3 
Minister     Supplying 
Toberdoney  0  10    0 

10  14 

By  Supply  to  Editor's  Puloit  2  15 

By  Interest  to  Edinburgh  Minister      8  12 
By  Balance  to  next  Yeu's  Account    59    9 


£224  18  1 
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Under  these  circumstances,  the  Church  cannot  be  silent  on  this 
great  question.  It  is  a  part  of  her  testimony  to  expose  the  evils  of 
intemperance,  and  it  is  no  less  a  part  of  her  work  to  do  all  in  her 
power  to  lessen  these  evils.  Let  us  pray  that  the  time  may  soon 
come  when  men  shall  no  longer  be  filled  with  wine,  wherein  is  riot, 
but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit.  Then  drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such 
like  shall  have  passed  away,  and  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  shall  be. love, 
joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness  and 
temperance.     Submitted  in  name  of  Temperance  Committee, 

CHARLES  S.  FINDLAY,  Convener. 


I  PERCEIVE  there  is  in  the  world  a  good  nature,  falsely  so  called, 
as  being  nothing  else  but  a  facile  and  flexible  disposition — wax  for 
every  impression.  What  others  are  so  bold  to  beg,  they  are  so  bash- 
ful as  not  to  deny.  Such  osiers  can  never  make  beams  to  bear  stress 
in  church  and  state.  If  this  be  good  nature,  let  me  always  be  a 
clown  ;  if  this  be  good  fellowship,  let  me  always  be  a  churl.  Give  me 
to  set  a  sturdy  porter  before  my  soul,  who  may  not  equally  open  to 
every  comer.  I  cannot  conceive  how  he  can  be  a  friend  to  any,  who 
is  a  friend  to  all,  and  the  worst  foe  to  himself. 


s 
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HOME    MISSION    FUND. 


AprU  SO.  1886. 

ialance  of  Acooont    . .        . .  £466    1    7 

April  27. 1886. 

CTollectlons  from  Con- 
gregations— 

rdeen  . .  £0  16    0 

roath  ..119 

hinleck       ..        ..    0  10    6 

ay 8    0    0 

uke 10  10    6 

looitie  ..    1  18    2 

par-AngoB  ..        ..101 

rel 10    0 

dee 1  18    8 

ibargh  . .  26  10    2 

ffow,  Maine  Street    16    2    6 
„        Latuleston  ..     1    1    0| 
M       Bridgeton    ..167 
finning  ..     1  10    0 

Lcaldy  ..830 

dntilloch     . .        . .    7  10    1 

lem 8  12    0 

Ji       3    4    9 

okshawB  ..    6  19    1 

^tflbom  ..  U    0    6 

nraer  ..400 

rto 1    4  11 

Brdoney  ..170 

119    2    9} 

Contributions  — 
roath  —  Sabbath 

hool £16    9 

kdee  —  Eer.      Peter 
'Vicar's  Bible  Class    0  18    0 
rso  —  Sabbath 

thool 0  10    0 

2    8    9 

)onations — 

nds,    Carluke,    per 

9V.  T.  Hobart        . .    £7  10    0 

t  Murray,  Glasgow      5    0    0 

riend,  per  Rev.  T. 

obart  and  Rev.  W. 

Aitken  2  10    0 

es    Lindsay,    Esq., 
linburgh  2  10    0 

A.  Buchanan,  New 
xk.  per  Mr.  Jack  . .      2  10    0 
.    Robertson,  Gait, 
itario,  per  Rct.  R. 
orton  0    2    6 

Kerr,  Colmonell . .      0  10    0 

20  12    6 

interest  on  amount 

Tested  ..£7    3    8 

Interest    on    Bank 

sconnt  ..460 

11    7    8 

£609  18    8i 


April  27,  1886. 

By  Salaries  to  Ministers  and 
Missionary- 
Rev.    John    M'Kay, 

Bridgeton..        ..£60^0 
Rev.     A.    J.     Yuill, 

Laurieston  . .    60 

Rev.  James  Patrick, 

Carnoustie  . .    60 

Mr.  John  Laird.  Kil- 
marnock (7  months)  35 


0    0 
0    0 


0    0 


£206    0    0 


By  Grants  for  Tracts— 
Bridgeton  congregation  £1 
Carnoustie        „    •     ..    1 
Kilmarnock      „  ..     1 

KirkintiUoch    „  ..    1 

Laurieston        ,,         ..    1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


By  Balance  to   next  year's  Ac- 
count 


6    0    0 
809  13    3^ 


£609  18    8} 
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FOREIGN  MISSION  FVND—ConHnued. 


1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 


010 
0  10 


Brought  fonraid,  £87 

Mr.  James  M.  Hani* 
son,  Canada,per  B«v. 
Wm.  Anld   .. 

J.  L.,  per  Kev.  Ebene- 
ser,  Bitchie  .. 

AFriend 

A  Young  Man,  Edin- 
burgh   

A  Friend,  Dundee 

A  Friend,  Dundee,  per 
per  Rev.  P.  M'Vicar 

A  Friend,  Pollokshaws 

J.  8.,  Edinburgh 

Mrs.  Walker,  Alexan- 
dria, per  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor Aitken 

Miss  Millar,  ShoiU- 
bum  Manse.. 

Mr.  Wm.  Scott,  Gill- 
foot,  Ouluke,  per 
Rev.  Thos.  Hobart 

Mrs.  Blakely,  Kirkin- 
tilloch 

A  Friend,    Do. 

Mr.  Duncan  Fraser, 
Gaxrbridge,  per  Mr. 
Jack 

Miss  Corbett.  Beaulf, 

per  Mr.  Jack 
Mr.  Robt.  Aitken,  Dro- 

more,  per  Do. 
Mr.  James  Faulds,  Sen., 

Pollokshaws 
Mr.  John  L.  Algie,  Do. 
A  Friend,  Do. 
Mr.  Wm.  Kyle,  Do.  . . 
A  Friend,  Dundee 
An  Aged  Friend,  Dun- 

dee,  per  Mr.  Jas.  J. 

Anderson 

M.M 

J.  O.  C,  Ayr  .. 
Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  per 

Rev.  Jno.  M'Kaj  . . 
Mrs.  Robertson,  Gait, 

Ontario,  per  Rev.  R. 

Morton 
Mr.  Thomas  Graham, 

Aberfeldj,  per  Do. 
Mrs.     Winton,    Dun- 
ning, per  Do. 
Mr.    George   Gourlay, 

Pathhead,  Kirkcaldy 
Mrs.  Kerr,  Ck>lmoneU 


18    0£291    1    9k 


2    0    0 


0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0  11    6 
0  10    0 


0  10    0 


0 
0 


0  7  0 
0  7  0 
0    0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


10 
10 
10 
6 
10 


10 

10 

5 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0    6    0 


0  2  6 
0  2  6 
0    10 


0 
0 


2 
10 


6 
0 


To     KirkintiUoch    Missionary 
Meeting        

To  Talents  for  Pulpit  Supply, 
per  Rev.  Edward  White  .. 

To  Realised  in  India- 
Exchange  on  Remittances 

To  Interest  on  Amount  Invested 

To  Transferred  from  Invesment 
Account        

To  Balance  to  next  Year's  Account 


106  2  0 
2  16  7 
7    2    0 


.  66  10 
7    9 

120    0 
370  11 


7 
7 

0 
2* 


£964    1    9 


April  SO,  1885. 

By  Balance  of  Aoooont    ..        ..£©1   6 

April  27, 1886u 
By  Salaries- 
Rev.  G.  Anderson,  till 
_  81st  May,  1886      £200    0    0 
Rev.  E.  White,  tiU 

6th  May,  1886        166    0   0 
JohnMoeeSfCateehistSl    4    0 
Gratuity  to  Rev.  O. 
Anderson  to  aasbt 
in    educating  hit 
children    ..        ..  85    0    0 


By  General  Expenditw«— 
Conveyance  for  Mis- 

sionaiies  and  Gate- 

chist  £84    8    9 

Repain  on  Property  32    8  10 
Medicine  ..846 

Postages  ..    1  18  10 

Ground  Rent         ..100 
Sundries  ..    8  18  10^ 


By  Extraordinary  Expenditure- 
Passage  Money  of  Mr.  and  Mn. 
White,  returning  Home 
By  Official  Expenses- 
Proportion  of  Synod 

Clerk's  Salary     ..£500 
Convener    of    Com- 
mittee's Outlay  for 
Postages,  &C.      ..119 
Travelling    Charges 
of    Deputies    and 
Ministers   attend- 
ing Missionary 
MeeUngs  ..        ..    8    8  11 
2  dos.  Misrion  Boxes    0    4    6 
Rev.     A.    StirUng's 
Outlay  in  connec- 
tion with  Boxes        0    4    0 


By  Printing  Account- 
List  of  Box-holders    £1  10    0 
Labels  for  Bfisdon- 
Boxes  ..    0  19    6 


By  Life  Assurance — 
Rev.  Geo.  Anderson   £11    4    8 
Rev.  Edward  White       8  16    6 


481    4 


By  Outlay  in  connection  with  Bfr. 

White's  Missionary  MeeUngs 
By  Interest  on  Money  operated 

on  belonging  to  other  Funds 


ro  19< 


86 


9  1* 


19 


&    8  4 


£964  1  9 
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FOREIGN    MISSION    FUND. 


April  27, 1886. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Brought  forward,  £4    2 

9    £277    9 

0 

1 
To  CoUectioni  from  Congregations :—              j 

Coronary- 

Aberdeen                    . .  £5  11 

6 

Rev.  Wm.Auld's  Bible 

Arbroath                          1  14 

7 

Class 

0  12 

0 

Auchinleck      ..        ..0    7 

0 

Dundee- 

Ayr        28    2 

0 

Rev.    P.    M'Vicar's 

Birsaj 8    0 

0 

Bible  Class 

0  13 

0 

Carluke 22  11 

0 

Edinburgh- 

Carnoustie                  ..     0  17 

0 

Young    Men's    Sab- 

Coupar-Angus. .               16 

9 

bath  Morning  Fel- 

Darvel  5  10 

0 

lowship  Association 

1    0 

0 

Dundee 7    7 

6 

Glasgow,  Mains  Street- 

Edinburgh                  ..  87    0 

0 

Young    Men's    Sab- 

Glasgow— 

bath  Morning  As- 

;     Mains  Street           ..  44  17  10                        ', 

sociation    . . 

0  10 

0 

i      Laurieston    ..         ..10 

3 

KirkintUloch- 

Bridgeton     ..         ..     1  13 

6 

Sabbath  School 

2    0 

0 

Kilwinning      ..         ..     3  17  10 

Perth- 

Kirkcaldy                   ..2    2 

0 

Rev.  Robt.  Morton's 

!  Kirkintilloch  ..         ..7    0 

0 

Bible  Class 

0  18 

% 

Midlem 6    7 

2 

PoUokshaws— 

Perth 8  12 

9 

Young    Men's   Sab- 

PoUokshaws    ..        ..6  10 

1 

bath  Morning  Fel- 

Shottsburn                 ..4    8 

9 

lowship  Association 

1    0 

0 

Stranraer                    ..8    8 

0 

Sabbath  School 

1  16 

u 

Thurso 1  10 

0 

Rev.    W.  B.    Gardi- 

1 Toberdoney                ..80 

0 
—  £*>11   14     6 

ner's  Bible  Classes 
Thomllebank  Village 

1    6 

8 

"^■*"  <&mXx    a*     w 

To  Contributions  per 

Sabbath  School  .. 

2    4 

0 

Family    Boxes,    per 

Shottsburn— 

Rev.  A.  StlrUng— 

Rev.    John    Ritchie's 

Arbroath                     ..£23 

6 

Bible  Class  .. 

0  10 

0 

Auchinleck                ..12 
Coupar-Angus  .         ..17 

10 

.—      16  12 

9i 

Xv 

6 

■^^^         Xv    *•• 

Dundee 11 

2 

To  Donations- 

Glasgow— Mains  Street  0  18 

6 

Friends,  Carluke,  per 

Kilwinning                 ..4    1 

10 

Rev.  Thos.  Hobart    £12  10 

0 

Kirkcaldy                   ..2    0 

7 

A  Friend,  per  Rev.  T. 

KirkiotUloch  ..         ..8    6 

0 

Hobart  and  Rev.  W. 

Midlem 7  18 

8i 

F.  Aitken 

10    0 

0 

Perth 2    1 

2 

Miss  Murray,  Glas^w 

10    0 

0 

1  PoUokshaws     ..         ..8  11 

1 

John  Dick,  Esq.,  Edin- 

Thuiso  13 

1 
4A  10     ftl 

burgh  

From  a   Friend,  Syd- 
ney, N.S.W.,  per  Mr. 

10    0 

0 

To     Collections    from 

"^              *V    JIV       OJ 

Congregations  of  the 

Jack 

10    0 

0 

Irish     Synod— Mar- 

A  Friend,  per  Rev.  W. 

kethiU     Presbytery, 

F.  Aitken  and  Rev. 

per  Rev.  George  La- 

Thos.  Hobart 

6    0 

0 

▼erty — 

James  Lindsay,  Esq., 

Belfast £2    6 

0 

Edinburgh    . . 

6    0 

0 

Boardmills                 ..4    0 

0 

Dr.     Buchanan^    New 

Clare 10 

0 

York,  per  Mr.  Jack 

6    0 

0 

Lisbum                            1  10 

0 

A  Young  Man . . 

3    0 

0 

Tjrrone's  Ditches        ..8    0 

0 

1A  IS     0 

Alex.  M'Dougall.Esq., 
Kingussie,  per   Mr. 
Jack 

Monajrhan  Presbytery, 

2    2 

0 

per  Rer.  Wm.  Auld— 

Mrs.  Stevenson  Smith, 

CootehiU                    ..£0  12 

n 

Edinburgh    . . 

3    0 

0 

Coronary                     ..3    0 

9 

Mr.  Thos.  Curr,  Kirk- 

Garmany's  Grove             2    0 

G 

intilloch 

2    0 

0 

Mullabraok  and  Emy* 

Two  Friends,  Dundee 

2    0 

0 

vale 1  10 

0 

A  Friend,  per  Mr.  Jack 

2    0 

0 

TuUyvaUen                ..     0  16 

^* 

Mrs.  Jas.  Scott,  Glas- 

        8    8    9i 

gow 

2    0 

0 

To  Contributions— 

The   Misses  Maoquib- 

Arbroath— 

ban,  Aberdeen, 

1    1 

0 

Sabbath  School       ..£1    6 

9 

Mrs.  Rettie,  Aberdeen 

1    0 

0 

Bev.     A.     Stirling's 

Dr.  John  Ritchie,  Glas- 

Bible Class          ..2    0 

0 

gow     

1    0 

0 

Mr.  John  Matthew's 

Mrs.  Colder,  Kilkivan, 

Bible  Class           . .    0  17 

0 

Campbeltown 

Carry  forward,    i 

1    0 

0 

Carry  forward,  £4    2 

1 

9    £277    9    0 

e87  13 

0£294    1 

9i 
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Bioof ht  forward,  £87  IS    0  £2M 
Mr.  Jamea  M.  Hanri- 
•on,  Oaiiada,per  Rer. 
Wm.  Aald   ..        ..200 
J.  L.,  per  R«T.  Ebene- 

nr.  Ritdiie  ..        ..100 
A  Friend  ..100 

A  Toanc  Man,  Bdin- 

bargh 10    0 

A  Friend,  Dundee     ..100 
A  Friend,  I>imdee.  per 

per  Bey.  P.  M'Vicar    10    0 
A  Friend,  PoUokshawt    10    0 
J.  S.,  Bdlnbnrffa       ..100 
Mra.  Walker.  Alezan. 
drla,  per  Eev.  Pr»- 
feMor  Aitken  . .    0  11    0 

Min    Millar,    SboiU- 

bumManae..        ..    0  10    0 
Mr.  Wm.  Scott,  Gill- 
foot,   Ouloke,     per 
Rer.  Thoe.  Hoibart      0  10    0 
Mrt.  Blakelx,  KiAin- 

tiUoch  ..    0  10    0 

A  Friend,    Da  . .    0  10    0 

Mr.    Duncan    Frsser, 
Carrbridge,  per  Mr. 

Jack 0   7    0 

Miss  Corbett.  Beaulf, 

per  Mr.  Jack  ..070 

Mr.  Robt.  Aitken,  Dro- 

more,  per  Do.         ..000 
Mr.  James  Faulds,  Sen., 

PoUokshaws  ..    0  10    0 

Mr.  John  L.  Algie,  Do.  0  10    0 
A  Friend,  Do.  . .    0  10    0 

Mr.  Wm.  Kyle,  Do.  . .    0    6    0 
A  Friend.  Dundee     ..     0  10    0 
An  Aged  Friend,  Dun- 
dee, per  Mr.  Jas.  J. 
Anderson  ..     0  10    0 

M.  M 0  10    0 

J.  G.  C,  Ayr   ..         ..060 
Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  per 

Rev.  Jno.  M'Kay  ..060 
Mrs.  Robertson,  Gait, 
Ontario,  per  Rev.  R. 
Morton  ..026 

Mr.  Thomas  Graham, 

Aberfeldy,  per  Do.       0    2    6 
Mrs.     Winton,    Dun- 
ning, per  Do.  ..010 
Mr.    C^rge   Gourlay, 

Pathhead,  Kirkcaldy   0    2    6 
Mrs.  Kerr,  Ck>lmoneIl      0  10    0 

— — ^^^-^      itti    9 
To     Kirkintilloch     Missionary 

Meeting        

To  Talents  for  Pulpit  Supply, 

per  Rev.  Edward  White  .. 
To  Realised  in  India- 
Exchange  on  Remittances  ..  66  19 
To  Interest  on  Amount  Invested         7    g 
To  Transferred  from  Invesment 

Account        120    0 

To  Balance  to  next  Year's  Account  370  11 


1    9h 


2  15 


0 
7 


7    2    0 


7 
7 


0 
2* 


£964    1    0 


Aprfl  ao,  1B86. 
ByBalaneeorAeeoimt    ..        ..  £»l  6  4 

B«v.G.AiMl«aoii,tilI 

81stMaT,1888  £S00  0  0 
Bev.X.  White,  till 

5th  May,  1886  166  0  0 
JohnMoaee,CataehfatSl  4  0 
Gratuity  to  Rar.  O. 

Anderson  to  anitt 

in    educating  his 

ehildien    ..        ..  85    0   0 


By  General  Ezpenditon— 
CooT^yanoe  for  Mis- 
sionaries and  Cate- 
chist  £84    8    9 

Repain  on  F^perty  88   8  10 
Medicine  ..846 

Postages  ..    1  18  10 

Ground  Rent         ..100 
Snndziss  ..    8  18  10| 

By  Sxtraovdinaiy  Ezpenditni^— 
Psasage  Monsy  of  Mr.  and  Mis. 
White,  returning  Home 
By  Official  ExpensM-- 
Proportion  of  Synod 

Clerk's  Salary     ..£500 
Ck>nvener    oi    Com- 
mittee's  Outlay  for 
Postages,  &e.      ..119 
Travelling    Charges 
of    Deputies   and 
Ministers  attend- 
ing Missionary 
Meetings   ..        ..    8    8  11 
2  doi.  Mission  Boxes    0    4    6 
Bev.     A.    Stirling's 
Outlay  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  Boxes        0    4    0 


481    4  0 


76  19   H 


86   S   0 


By  Printing  Account^ 
List  of  Box-holders    £1  10    0 
Labels  for  Mission- 
Boxes  ..    0  19    6 


By  Life  Assurance — 
Rev.  Geo.  Anderson   £11    4    8 
Rev.  Edward  White       8  15    6 

By  Outlay  in  connection  with  Bfr. 

White's  Missionary  MeeUngs 
By  Interest  on  Money  operated 

on  belonging  to  other  Funds 


9  19   2 

2    9   6 

19  19  9 
012  0 
5    8    4 


£864    1    9 


treasurbr's  account. 
MINISTERS'  WIDOWS'  AND  ORPHANS'  FUND. 
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April  30. 1886. 
To  Balance  of  Account     . . 

April  27, 1880. 
To  Annual  Sut>scripcions— 

Rev.  Prof.  Ahken     ..  £1    0  0 
. .    George  Anderson, 

Seoni  ..100 

..    George  Anderson, 

Coupar-Aneus  10  0 

. .    Chu.  S.  Findlay  10  0 

..    W.  B.  Gardiner     10  0 

..    Thomas  Hobart     10  0 

..    Thomas  Matthew  10  0 

..    Andrew  Miller       10  0 

. .    Robert  Morton       10  0 
..    John  M'Ray,  ..100 

..    Peter  M* Vicar        10  0 

. .     Tames  Patrick        10  0 

. .    Ebenezer  Ritchie  10  0 

..    John  Ritchie    ..     10  0 

. .    John  Robertson     10  0 

. .    Thos.  Robertson    10  0 

Profes.^r  Spence   10  0 

. .    John  Sturrock        10  0 

..    Wm.  W.  Spiers      10  0 

..    Alexander  Stirling  1    0  0 

. .    Edward  White       10  0 
..    A,J.  Yuill       ..100 


£208  12    4 


22    0    0 


To  CoIIectioas  from  Congr^adons — 

Aberdeen  ..  £0  16  0 

Auchinleck  0    0  0 

Birsay 10  0 

Carluke  ..     8  18  8 

Carnoustie      ..  0  12  0 

Coupar-Angus  ..     10  0 


Carryforward, 


7  11    8 


£200  12    4 


Brought  forward,  £7  11 


Darvel 0 


Dundee 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow,  Main  Street 

,,^     ^  Laurieston 
Kilwinning 
Kirkcaldv 
Kirkintilloch  .. 
Midlem 

Perth 1 

Pollokshaws 
Stranraer 
Shottsbum 
Thuno 


18 
0 
8 
7 

12 

16 

10 

10 

2 

0 

8  15  10 

8    2    6 

1    2 

1  11 


8  £290  12 
4 


1 

21 
8 
0 
1 
0 
8 
1 


0 
7 
104 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


7 

4 


To  Interest- 
On    Amount  In- 
vested 
On  Bank  Account 


57    8 


..£17 
..     8 


2 
4 


6 
0 


20    6    0 
£808    7    3) 


April  27,  1880. 

By  Amount  Invested 
By     Balance     to     next 
Account     ..         .. 


Years 


£10    0    0 
868    7    Si 


£308    7    3| 


THE  SEONI  MISSION  SCHOOL  FUND. 


April  27th,  1880. 

To  Collections  at  Biis- 
sionary  Meetings — 
Aberdeen 
Coupar-Angus . . 
Kirkcaldy 
Paisley 


£0 
1 
2 

4 


8 
1 
8 
0 


0 
0 
2 
0 


To   Collecting    Cards, 

per  Rev.  A.  Stirling- 

Aberdeen 

£1  17    6 

Arbroath 

8    1  10 

Birsay 

Carluke 

10    0    0 

10    0  10 

Carnoustie 

0  10    9 

Coupar-Angus . . 

1  18    0 

Darvel 

0  14    0 

Dundee 

1    9    4 

Edinburgh 

15  10    2 

Glasgow,  Mains  Street 

0  18    0 

Kilwinning 

0  10    0 

Kirkcaldy 

0  15    0 

KirkintiUoch  .. 

11  10    0 

Midlem 

1    8    »i 
7  19    S} 

Pollokshaws     . . 

Shottsbum 

5  18    0 

Stranraer 

6    5    1 

Thurso 

6  17    4 

Olrig,  1884-86  .. 

3  10    0 

£7  17    8 


89    8    6 


Brought  forward,  ..  £97    0    1 

To  Contributions— 
Dundee  —  Sabbath 

School  ..£3  12    0 

Pollokshaws— Rev.  W. 

B.  Gardiner's  Junior 

Bible  Class  ..        ..079 


Carryforward,  £97    0    1 


To  Donation— 

A  Friend,  per  Rev.  T. 

Hobart  and  Rev.  W. 

F.  Aitken 2  10 

To  Realised  in  India- 
Government  Grant  in 

Aid     ..  £120    0    0 

Fees  Collected  ..  23    5    0 

Subscriptions  ..        ..10  19    1 
Sale  of  House  ..        ..    8  12    0 

103  10 

To  Balance  to  next  Tear's  Account  227  17 


4    0    3 


1 


£496    9    0^ 


80th  April,  1S85. 
By  Balance  of  Account  .. 

27th  April,  1886. 
By  School  Expenditure — 
Teachers'  Salaries      £193  10    G 


£258    4  11 


Carry  forward,  £193  10    (\    £258    4  11 
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INVESTMENTS. 

Under  Debenture  Bonds  of  Clyde  Navigation  Trustees  and  City  Im^revewunt  Tmt. 

Interest  at  3^,  8|  or  4  /er  cent. 

1.  Sjmod  Fond — 

Donation  of  Miss  Dick £30    0    0 

Legacy  of  Mbs  Dick        120    0    0 

£150  0  0 

2.  Home  Mission  Fund — 

Donation  of  Miss  Dick ..  £30    0    0 

Legacy  of  Miss  Dick        SOOO 

Surplus         5000 

Legacy  of  Miss  Jane  F.  Wood 90    0    0 

190  0 

8.  Mutual  Asustance  Fund — 

Legacy  of  Mr.  John  Gourlay £156    111 

Donation  of  Miss  Dick  ..  ..       3000 

Legacy  of  Miss  Dick        8000 

Legacy  of  Miss  Jane  F.  Wood ..      8000 

288   111 

4.  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund- 
Surplus         £776  18    1 

Donation  of  Miss  Dick 30    0    0 

Legacy  of  Miss  Dick        2000 

Legacy  of  Miss  EHz.  Ross         9700 

Legacy  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Craigie 2000 

94318  I 

5.  Foreign  Mission  Fund — 

Donation  of  Miss  Dick £80    0    0 

Legacy  of  Miss  Dick        2000 

Legacy  of  Miss  Jane  F.  Wood .      9000 

140  0  0 

6.  Foreign  Misuon  Orphanage  Fund — 
Surplus         100  0  0 

7.  Students]  and  Bursary  Fund — 

Donation  of  Miss  Dick   ..  £100    0    0 

Donation  of  John  Dick,  Esq 100    0    0 

SOO   0  0 

8.  Ministers'  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund — 

Surplus  £270    0    0 

Donation  of  Miss  Dick 100    0    0 

Donation  of  John  Dick,  Esq 100    0    0 

470  0  0 

£2490  0  9 
Int'ested  in  Mission  House  Property^  India     . .     £800. 


COMPARATIVE  ABSTRACT  OF  RECEIPTS, 
FOR  Years  1884-85  and  1885-86. 

188^-85.  1885-86.  Increase.      DeenM 

Synod's  Businen  and  Hall  Fund  . .     £181    9    1       £224  18  104  £93    9    9^ 
Home  Mission  Pond                                157    9    5           153  11    8i  —  £3 17  i 

Mntnal  Assistance  Fond     . .  268  18    5  318  19  10  45    6    5  - 

Ministers'  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund  62    2    8  99  14  11^  47  12    S| 

Students  and  Bursary  Fund  15    9  10  8  11    2  —  6  IS  ! 

Foreign  MlMion  Fund  428    8  lU         473  10    6|        45    1    7 


Foreign  Mission  Orphanage  Fund         110  19    l|  93  15    4  —  17  3  < 

Seoni  Mission  School  Fund  259    4  m         267  12    5  8    7    61 

Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund  86  13    2}  39    7    4  —  47  5  K 


£1610  10    2       £1675    2    2     £839  18    Oi   £75  6  ( 

75    6    01 

Net  IncreMe,    £164  12    0 


We  have  examined  the  various  Accounts  in  the  Books  of  the  Synod  Treasurer,  for  the  year( 
ing  28th  April,  1886,  with  their  relative  vouchers,  and  find  them  correct,  the  Receipts  and  Bal*> 
being  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  Abstracts. 

(Si^ed)   LAUBByCE  HENDESSOIT. 
Glasgow,  29th  April,  1886.  JOHN  M.  CAMPBELL 
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AGED  AND  INFIRM  MINISTERS'  FUND.  ' 


April  30,  1885. 
o  Balance  of  Account     . . 

April  27,  1886. 
o  Donation — 
X>r.  Bachanan,  New 
York,     per     Mr. 
Jack  ..£2  10    0 


. .  £143  12  10| 


'o  Interest — 
On    Amount    In- 

retted  ..£36  7      4 

Interest   on  Bank 

Account..  ..     1  10    0 


2  10    0 


36  17    4 
£183    0    2i 


..  £28  12    0 


April  27. 1886. 
BfRev.  A.  Ritchie 
By  Grant  to  Mrs.  Alex. 

Ritchie,  Carnoustie  6    8    0 

B7  Balance  to  next  year's  Account  148    0    2| 


£183    0    2^ 


STUDENTS'  AND  BURSARY  FUND. 


April  30, 1885 
^0  Balance  of  Account . . 

April  27, 1886. 
Co  Donations — 

tohn  Roger,  Esq.,  Aber- 
deen, per  Rev.  T. 
Hobart,  . . 

To   Interest — 
On  Amount  Invested  £7    6 


On  Bank  Account 


0  16 


£80  10    6 


2 
0 


0  10    0 


8    12 
£89    1    8 


April  27, 1886. 

By  Mr.  James  Young,  Perth, 
"Dick  "Bursary, 

By  Mr.  Robert  Stewart,  Shotts- 
bum,  (2nd  Bursarv) 

By  Mr.  Darid  Finlayson,  Ar- 
broath (3rd  Bursaryl  . . 

By  Books,  Studento'  Travelling 
Charges  and  Incidental  ex- 
penses at  Bursary  Competi- 
tion, 

By  Balance  to  next  Year's  Ace. 


£8  0 

0 

7  0 

0 

6  0 

0 

2  4 
es  17 

6 
2 

£80  1 

3 

STATE  OF  THE  FUNDS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  FINANCIAL  YEAR. 

27th  April,  1886. 


I.  Synod's  Business 
and  Hall  Fund- 
Invested         ..  £150    0    0 
Cash  on  hand         59    2    6 


L 


Home     Mission 

Fund- 
Invested        .  £190    0    0 
Cash  on  hand     899  13    3^ 


£209    2    G 


i.  Mutual  Assistance 
Fund- 
Invested      . .  £280    1  11 
Cash  on  hand     313  19    7 


(.  Aeed   and   Infirm 
Ministers'  Fund — 
Invested       ..  £943  18    1 
Cash  on  hand     148    0    2^ 


589  13    3| 


600    1    6 


1,6,7.  Foreign  Mission, 
Orphanage,  and 
iSeoni    School 
Funds- 
Invested 


1091  18    3^ 


240    0 


Carry  forward,  £2780  15    7 


Brought  forward,  £2730  15 
8.  Students'  and  Bur- 
sary Fund — 
Invested       . .  £200    0    0 
Cash  on  hand       65  17    2 


9.  Ministers'  Widows' 
and    Orphans' 
Fund- 
Invested       . .  £470    0    0 
Cash  on  hand     S58    7    3( 


265  17    2 


828    7 


£8825    0 


0* 


Investments 

Balance  in  Bank  . . 

Cash  in  advance  to  Seon: 

Mission. 
Cash    in  advance    to   Magaziru 

Fund 

Debit  Balance- 
Foreign  Mission,  Orphanage, 

and  Seoni  School  Funds    . . 


£2480  0 
837  10 

0 

4* 

191  18 

0 

15  0 

0 

300  11 

8 

£3825  0 

0* 

I 
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NOTES  ON  RECENT  SYNODS  AND  ASSEMBLIES. 

The  annals  of  the  recent  ecclesiastical  meetings  are  somewhat  dull» 
but  according  to  the  well-known  adage,  the  times  of  a  nation's  histoiy 
that  furnish  only  dull  annals,  are  not  by  any  means  the  least  fruit- 
ful and  prosperous.  There  have  been  no  outstanding  questions  of 
burning  interest  agitating  the  churches,  and  while  this  may  haw 
•detracted  from  the  liveliness  of  the  yearly  gatherings,  it  may  also 
have  added  to  the  efficiency  with  which  their  real  work  is  being  pro- 
secuted. It  would,  we  apprehend,  be  somewhat  tedious  both  to  our- 
selves and  our  readers,  to  give  even  a  brief  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  each  of  the  recent  meetings,  and  we  purpose  rather  to  give  a 
few  notes  on  their  salient  points. 

THE   liberality   OF   THE  CHURCHES. 

The  severe  commercial  and  agricultural  depression  that  has  am- 
tinned  so  long,  has,  as  was  to  be  anticipated,  made  its  influence  fdt 
on  the  income  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Church.  In  some  cases 
the  decrease  has  been  so  serious  as  to  lead  to  embarrassment  in  the 
maintenance  of  agencies  at  present  in  operation,  and  to  thoughts  of 
being  compelled  to  cease  altogether  for  a  time  from  some  of  them. 

The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  which  met  in 
London  at  the  close  of  April,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dl 
M'Ewan  of  Clapham,  had  statistics  presented  to  it,  which  showed, 
that  while  there  might  be  decrease  in  the  income  of  the  past  year  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  there  had  been  a  steadf 
and  satisfactory  progress  both  in  income  and  membership  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  ten  years  ago.  In  1876  there  were  256 
congregations,  with  46,540  communicants,  and  an  income  amounting 
to  ^164,862,  or  ;^635  per  congregation,  whereas  in  1885  their 
were  286  congregations,  with  61,021  communicants,  and  an  income 
amounting  to  ;^2i6,io6,  or  jClSS  P^r  congregation. 

The  reports  presented  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scot- 
land, which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  first  week  of  May,  with  Pro- 
fessor Duff  as  Moderator,  revealed  a  rather  serious  decrease  in  last 
year's  income — amounting  to  no  less  a  sum  than  ;^22,28o  4s.  yd 
The  total  income  was  jC3(>7,<)iS  '6s.  lod.  It  was  mentioned  that  the 
large  decrease  was  connected  with  the  expense  of  building  operations 
in  the  previous  year  in  three  congregations  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and 
one  in  Paisley.  It  was  stated,  however,  that  all  the  funds  of  the 
Church  were  in  debt,  a  condition  of  affairs  that  can  hardly  be  reckoned 
very  satisfactory  either  from  a  business  or  christian  point  of  view. 
The  membership  is  181,146,  being  an  increase  of  1235. 

In  the  report  on  Christian  Liberality  which  was  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scodand, 
the  annual  meeim^  oC  which  began  on  May  20,  with  Dr. 
Cunningham  ol  Cu^^  m  \}c\^  ^o^^\^\a^^  Oev7iML^>^^  VcAjil  income  for 
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the  past  year  stands  at  ;^374,576,  as  compared  with  ;£366,43o  of 
the  preceding  year,  showing  a  decrease  of  more  than  ;;^8ooo.  It  is 
Tioted  that  these  figures  do  not  include  interest  and  dividends  from 
invested  funds,  grants  from  bequests,  &c. — and  thus  reveal  with  the 
greater  accuracy  the  liberality  of  those  adhering  to  this  branch  of 
the  church.  The  membership  is  564,435,  an  increase  of  nearly  9000 
during  the  past  year. 

The  figures  brought  before  the  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  sittings  of  which  were  contemporaneous  with  those 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  in  which  the  veteran  evangelist.  Dr. 
Somerville  of  Glasgow,  was  honoured  with  the  Moderator's  chair — 
presented  the  total  income  during  the  past  year  as  ;^594,o5o,  being 
a  decrease  of  over  ;^2  7,000  from  last  year.  This  decrease  was 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  sum  raised  for  local  building  was 
over  ;£^3 0,000  less  than  last  year. 

Though  the  falling  off  has  thus  been  considerable,  yet  the  amount 
raised  by  the  various  sections  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  these  lands 
is  very  creditable.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  amount  raised 
annually  by  the  Protestant  denominations  in  Scotland,  reaches  at  least  a 
million  and  a  half.  One  cause  of  the  recent  decline  is,  undoubtedly, 
that  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  dull  times  that  have  told  so 
heavily  upon  those  on  whom  our  churches  are  mainly  dependent  for 
support.  There  is  also  a  feeling  in  various  quarters  that  too  much 
money  is  spent  in  some  churches  in  the  mere  management  of  their 
funds,  and  this  has  tended  to  restrain  liberality.  It  is  only  a  part  of 
what  is  given  for  spiritual  work  that  is  actually  used  for  the  main- 
tenance of  those  directly  engaged  in  it,  and  the  rest  is  swallowed 
up  by  officials  who  manage  the  funds.  Organisation  is  needful, 
jrea,  indispensible,  but  care  should  ever  be  taken  that  it  be  not  too 
expensive,  lest  it  place  obstacles  to  the  outflow  of  this  grace  of 
Christian  liberality.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  one 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  in  contributing  for  the  maintenance  and 
extension  of  Gospel  ordinances,  they  are  giving  to  Christ,  and  dis- 
charging an  obligation  which  they  owe  to  Him.  When  it  is  not  only 
our  feelings  of  pity  for  the  perishing  and  suffering  that  prompt  us  to 
give,  but  a  sense  of  obligation  to  Christ,  the  giving  will  be  steadier 
and  fuller  and  not  so  impulsive  and  fitful.  "  The  sterner  sanctions  of 
conscience  come  into  play,  and  a  steadier,  stronger  pressure  than  the 
impulse  of  emotion  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished. We  believe  that  more  immediate  relations  between  the 
Christian  giver  and  the  Master  of  all  true  charities  would  vastly 
quicken  the  spirit  of  consecration.  Our  common  plans  draw  a  veil 
between  them.  The  human  destitutions  that  excite  the  giver's  com- 
passion hide  the  divine  attractions  that  should  inflame  his  gratitude. 
Even  our  trusted  agencies  for  stimulating  the  spirit  of  benevolence 
may  act  like  sedatives,  and  stupify  more  than  they  excite.  We 
have  not  tapped  the  true  stream  of  power  till  we  have  faced  about 
from  the  object  of  our  charity  to  the  Master  who  commands  it,  till 
we  have  learned  to  look  upon  our  offerings  to  the  destitute  as  pay- 
ments rather  than  bestowments.     When  ChrisUaivs  %\n^  \w  \.K^  \^a.\sse. 
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of  disciples,  they  are  discharging  obligations,  making  just  returns  for 
benefits  received.  The  Lord  is  their  creditor.  He  keeps  the 
account,  makes  the  appeal,  supplies  the  motive,  bestows  the  ability, 
and  holds  out  his  hand  for  the  tribute.  Stopping  the  thoughts  upon 
anything  intermediate,  is  welcoming  a  dear  friend  with  a  gloved  hand. 
There  is  a  layer  of  cold  leather  between  the  palms  which  may  veil 
constrain  the  welcomer  to  say,  '  Excuse  my  glove.'"*  The 
need,  too,  of  method  or  system  in  our  Christian  giving  b  com- 
manded by  Scripture,  and  without  it  the  duty  cannot  be  rightly  dis- 
charged. The  remarks  of  the  writer,  from  whom  we  have  been  quoting, 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  are  so  excellent  that  we  give  them. 
'<  The  system  commended  with  inspiration  begins  with  a  laying  aside, 
a  separating  of  God's  portion  and  keeping  it  distinct.  Giving  is  easy 
where  this  is  done,  whenever  the  special  call  may  come,  since  the 
struggle  with  selfishness  has  been  settled  before  the  appeal  is  made. 
A  frequent  and  regular  laying  aside  is  another  item  of  the  injunction. 
This  forms  the  gracious  habit  that  is  needed  to  bridge  the  gaps  which 
impulse  or  sympathy  might  fail  to  pass.  And  yet  again,  a  Sabbath- 
day  separation  of  God's  portion  is  enjoined,  and  the  day  speaks 
volumes  of  the  nature  of  the  duty.  Why  not  any  other  day  of  the 
week,  provided  it  be  every  seventh,  preserving  the  regularity  and  the 
frequency  ?  The  inference  is  just,  that  as  the  first  day  was  the  time 
of  special  worship,  the  Apostle,  by  linking  the  duty  to  the  dav,  would 
encourage  the  feeling  that  the  separation  of  God's  portion  was  akin 
to  the  holy  separation  of  the  people  themselves  to  His  sennet 
Their  prayers  and  their  alms  should  go  up  together.  The  first  day, 
moroever,  being  a  memorial  of  the  resurrection,  would  be  redolent  of 
that  perfected  sacrifice  on  which  the  Saviour's  claim  to  the  devotioo 
of  His  people  rests.  And  the  incense  of  their  offerings  to  Him  would 
mingle  with  that  of  His  sufferings  for  them."  If  these  truths  weie 
better  understood,  the  income  of  the  Churches,  vast  as  it  is,  would 
be  greatly  increased. 

THE  AGGRESSIVE  ACTION  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

This  divides  itself  into  three  main  branches  :  efforts  to  reclaim  the 
lapsed  in  our  own  land ;  efforts  to  bring  the  heathen  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gospel ;  and  efforts  for  the  spiritual  restoration  of  the 
Jews.  A  glance  at  these  three  departments  of  Christian  activity  ii 
all  that  can  here  be  given. 

(i.)  The  first  points  to  Home  Mission  work,  the  importance  of 
which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  is  one  in  which  all  the 
churches  are,  with  some  measure  of  earnestness  and  with  varying  d^ 
grees  of  success,  seeking  to  engage. 

During  last  year  this  work  was  carried  on  in  the  English  Presbf 
terian  Church  under  a  new  plan  of  superintendence.  Local  boards 
have  charge  of  this  work  in  different  districts,  establishing  a  kind  of 
home  rule.    The  design  of  the  new  arrangement  is  to  increase  interest 

♦   "The  Reorganisation  of  Christian   Giving,**  in  PnsbyUriam  RevUm  fa 
April,  1886. 
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^n  the  work,  and  to  stir  up  greater  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  it.  It  has 
been  too  recently  established  to  permit  of  a  judgment  being  formed  as 
to  its  merits,  but  it  was  stated  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  progress  had 
l>een  attained  under  it  during  the  past  year.  Notice  was  taken  with 
satisfaction  of  the  large  extent  to  which  office-bearers  and  members  of 
the  various  congregations  are  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work.  Another 
step  has  been  taken  with  the  view  of  having  the  work  still  more  effici- 
•cntly  done,  and  of  bringing  it  more  under  the  control  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  church.  The  synod  has  authorised  and  recom- 
mended presbyteries  to  form  lists  of  office-bearers  and  others,  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  qualified  to  take  part  within  their  bounds,  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  under  its  sanction.  Congregations 
-desiring  the  aid  of  lay  preachers,  are  recommended,  as  far 
■BS  possible,  to  draw  upon  such  lists.  Dr.  Dykes  wished  to  inaugurate 
another  departure,  in  asking  the  synod  to  sanction  the  ordination  of 
fit  persons  Xo  be  missionary  ministers — to  have  the  same  position  in 
relation  to  the  heathen  population  at  home  as  ordained  missionaries 
have  among  the  heathen  abroad. 

"The  existing  system  required  adaptation.     It  would  not  do  to  move  too  rigidly 
on  the  cast-iron  lines  coming  down  to  us  from  former  generations.     Whether  the 
direction  of  this  new  work  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  presbyteries  or  the  synod 
committee,  districts  should  be  selected  where  there  existed  a  suitable  population 
«nd  ample  room  for  the  spread, of  the  Gospel ;  a  church  station  should  be  fixed 
there  for  the  extension  of  the  church  in  the  true  sense,  for  mission  work  in  the 
true  sense  by  all  agencies  at  the  command  of  the  church,  and  an  ordained  minis- 
ter should  be  put  at  the  head  of  such  station.     In  some  cases  it  might  be  an  or- 
dained medical  missionary,  if  they  could  find  him ;  because  he  believed  that,  in 
many  parts  of  the  population,  as  in  the  heathen  field,  it  would  be  well  to  combine 
iDedical  and  clerical  work.     Medical  work  in  that  connection  would  give  enor- 
mous leverage  to  the  missionary  in  dealing  with  a  home  population.     Let  the 
church  put  her  best  strength  to  this  work,  put  her  best  men  to  it.  her  most  intelli- 
:^ent  men,  men  abreast  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  time  in  political  and 
social  questions,  men  who  would  interest  the  working-classes,  caring  for  them  by 
showing  interest  in  what  they  cared  for,  assisting  them,  morally  and  spiritually, 
to  realise  their  manhood,  and  to  realise  the  heritage  of  truth  that  God  had  given 
them.     Bring  the  Gospel  to  them  along  these  lines  entirely  apart  from  the  elee- 
mosynary element,  which  so  much  infected  missionary  work ;    pay  the  agents 
welC  ordain  them,  send  them  with  the  consent  and  voice  of  the  church,  and  a 
new  day  would  be  initiated  in  mission  work.     If  the  experiment  succeeded,  as  he 
believed  it  would,  a  new  vein  of  christian  effort  would  be  opened.     There  might 
he  a  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  some  with  regard  to  the  ordination  of  men  who 
were  not  to  be  pastors.     He  was  not  surprised  at  that  objection,  simply  because 
there  was  always  a  timid  conservatism  in  men's  minds  which   shrunk  from  un- 
Imown  departures.      But  neither  on  constitutional  principle  nor  historical  prac- 
tice were  they  now  proposing  anything  which  diverged  from  Presbyterian  usage. 
Dr.  Hodge  regarded  ordination  without  induction  as  not  only  consistent  wi)h 
presbyterian  principle  and  rule,  but  really  as  a  recommendation  of  the  presby- 
terian  system  as  distinguished  from   Congregationalism  ;    and  the  church  could 
ordain  a  man  to  dispense  all  the  functions  of  her  ministry  under  her  authority  and 
in  her  own  name,  and  as  her  agent,  without  his  drawing  his  commission  from  a 
particular  congregation.     Their  brethren,  who  were  doing  work  in  China,  were 
ordained  ministers  of  the  church,  but  they  were  not  inducted  to  any  charge.     He 
Wanted  men  of  that  kind  for  work  at  home.     Where  would  they  be  founrl  ?    He 
-could  conceive  of  ministers  resigning  their  charges  in  order  to  enter  upon  what 
might  be  to  them  a  more  genial  call.     He  could  conceive  of  men  who  had  not 
passed  through  the  oidinary  training,  who  had  a  sound  head  on  their  shoulde^~ 
^nd  had  had  a  fair,  good  English  education  in  IheiT  ^oulh,  b«m^  caWsd  ^1  " 
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to  be  evaiigelists  and  missionaries,  unordained  or  unrecognised  as  yet  by  the 
church,  but  who  had  won  their  spurs  in  this  noble  field,  and  who  might,  if  iht 
church  liked,  say — **  We  will  take  ordination  at  your  haJids  that  we  maybe  re- 
cognised agents  of  a  christian  church. " 

The  question  which  was  thus  raised  was  in  the  end  remitted  to  the 
presbyteries  and  home  mission  committee  for  further  consideration, 
and  so  will  come  up  again  for  discussion.  Whatever  may  be  said 
about  these  various  measures  adopted  or  proposed,  and  serious  wcD- 
grounded  objections  may  be  taken  to  some  of  them,  their  design  to 
bring  this  work  more  under  the  sanction  and  control  of  the  Church, 
and  not  leave  it  to  be  done  by  those  who  are  without  authority, 
and  over  whom  no  manner  of  supervision  is  exercised,  is  excellent 

There  was  nothing  of  any  note  in  the  report  concerning  this  brand 
of  work  presented  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod.  It  was  simply 
a  record  of  the  work  that  had  been  accomplished,  concluding  with  a 
warning  that  if  the  operations  were  to  be  continued,  there  must  be 
larger  contributions.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  congregations — caused  by  the  amalgamation  of 
some  who  are  small  and  weak. 

In  connection  with  the  Established  Church,  there  are  68  mission 
stations  with  an  attendance  of  6627  and  a  communion  roll  of  2060; 
71  mission  churches  with  a  certified  attendance  of  14,480  including 
9,169  communicants.  In  the  report  given  regarding  the  endowment 
scheme,  which  has  an  intimate  connection  with  home  mission 
operations,  it  was  stated  that  nine  parishes  had  been  endowed  during 
the  past  year — leaving  128  chapels  and  112  mission  churches  without 
this  privilege.  In  the  Free  Church,  we  learn  from  the  report,  that 
a  feeling  had  gone  abroad,  that  the  home  mission  committee  had 
gone  too  far  in  the  way  of  church  extension,  planting  churches  where 
there  was  no  reason,  except  a  sectarian  one,  for  them.  This  feeling 
it  is  asserted,  is  without  any  good  foundation.  The  usual  work  has 
been  prosecuted,  and  the  formation  of  three  new  stations  is  mentioned, 
at  Oban,  Lamlashand  Kirkmichael.  Reference  was  made  to  a  good 
work  that  has  been  carried  on  in  Glasgow,  in  which  a  great 
number,  especially  of  young  men,  have  been  brought  under  the 
saving  influence  of  the  Gospel. 

Without  question,  the  present  time  is  one  characterised  by  intense 
activity  in  home  mission  work.      But  while  success  is  not  awantingi 
there  is  little  impression  being  made  upon  the  vast  mass  of  the  non- 
church-going  population  around  us.    The  alienation  from  our  churches 
seems  to  be  increasing  rather  than  diminishing.     Various  remedies 
are  freely  suggested — such  as  the  abolition  of  seat-rents,  which  it  is 
thought  make  an  invidious  distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
— ^greater  variety  and  liveliness  in  our  church  services — and  things  of 
this   nature.     But   the  only  true  and  thorough  remedy  will  be  a 
vigorous  spiritual  life  on  the  part  of  the  churches  themselves  and  all 
belonging  to  them.      Everything  that  is  really  a  hindrance  to  the 
poor  and  the  outcast  finding  their  way  into  our  churches  ought  to  be 
removed  *,  but  iVie  i^ixvon^X  ol  \>cv<^tci  ^V\,  mOxout  the  attractive  power 
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of  Christian  love  and  consistency  in  the  churches  themselves,  will  not 
lead  to  their  restoration. 

(2)  The  Foreign  Mission  work  of  the  churches  is  one  of  deep  in- 
terest Perhaps  the  best  way  of  surveying  it,  will  be  to  glance  at  the 
various  fields  where  operations  are  being  carried  on. 

India — The  English  Presbjr&rian  Church  has  a  mission  in  this 
country  at  Pampore  Bauleh.  Their  agent  there  has  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  this  country,  and  has  been  busily  engaged  arranging 
for  the  complete  resumption  of  his  interesting  work.  The  medical 
part  of  his  work  is  proving  a  good  introduction  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  with  the  Gospel  message,  and  no  fewer  than  3,000  cases  have 
been  dealt  with  during  the  past  year.  The  other  three  churches 
have  also  missions  in  various  parts  oi  India,  but  in  the  accounts  of 
the  work  carried  on  there  are  no  striking  features.  Conversions  are 
taking  place,  and  in  coimection  with  the  Free  Church  missions  there 
iiave  been  99  baptisms  during  the  past  year. 

China — The  mission  of  the  English  Presbyterian  church  in  this 
vast  and  interesting  country  is  one  of  long  standing,  and  its  history 
has  been  one  of  steady  progress. 

"  Onr  first  and  oldest  centre  was  Amoy.  It  is  now  one  of  four  great  centres. 
In  order  of  time  Swatow  is  the  next,  a  centre  that  dominates  a  field  larger  than 
even  the  extensive  field  of  Amoy.  Then  comes  Formosa,  opened  in  1865,  covering 
with  its  operations  half  of  that  magnificent  island  where  our  missionaries  have 
been,  and  are,  so  largely  blessed.  I'he  last  centre  established  in  China  proper  is 
that  in  the  Hak-Ra  country,  to  the  west  of  Swatow,  and  where  a  vigorous  and 
most  successful  woik  is  now  carried  on.  Already  in  China  we  have  five  native 
pastors,  who  are  entirely  supported  by  their  own  congregations,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a  speedy  increase  of  this  number.  Our  churches  and  stations  on  the 
mainland  of  China  are  now  extended  over  a  tract  of  country  500  miles  in  length 
by  100  to  150  miles  in  breadth  ;  they  cover  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  For- 
mosa, and  four  stations  are  found  in  Singapore  and  its  vicinity,  nearly  100  in  all. 
We  have  over  eighty  native  preachers  and  fifty  students  of  theology.  We  have 
sixteen  ordained  and  seven  medical  missionaries,  with  two  missionary  teachers, 
while  the  Women's  Missionary  Association  of  our  Church  has  seven  agents  in  the 
field.  The  detailed  reports  from  the  several  centres,  published  in  the  Messenger, 
show  the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  year.  More  than  200  aduUs 
have  been  added  to  the  membership,  and  every  other  item  is  a  record  of  progress. 
The  cry  that  comes  from  China  now,  is  for  more  native  labour,  and  for  more  prayer 
and  sympathy.  Our  staff  is,  with  the  exception  of  Amoy,  as  strong  as  the  resources 
at  our  disposal  will  permit ;  and  everything  seems  ready  for  a  new  advance,  and 
for  still  further  progress. 

Dr.  Anderson  of  Formosa,  who  is  at  present  on  furlough,  stated 
in  reference  to  the  recent  war  between  France  and  China,  that  it  had 
left  the  work  where  it  was  before,  except  that  the  missionaries  were 
on  better  terms  with  the  Chinese  than  ever.  While  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  persecution  had  not  wholly  died  out,  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  mission  work  acted  as  a  load-stone  to  draw  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  people — from  the  miserable  opium-eater  to  the  high 
class  mandarin  affected  with  rheumatic  gout  He  thought  that  next 
in  importance  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  means  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  Christ  in  China,  was  the  printing  and  publishing  of 
Christian  literature  in  the  colloquial. 

T 
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Africa. — ^The  three  Presbyterian  churches  in  Scotland  have  each 
of  them  agents  in  different  parts  of  Africa — both  on  the  coast  line 
and  in  that  marvellous  interior  which  is  now  being  so  wondruusly 
opened  up.  These  agents  form,  however,  but  a  small  portion  of 
those  who  are  labouring  to  win  this  vast  continent  for  Christ 
Dr.  Laws  of  Livingstonia,  who  is  about  to  return  to  his  work 
from  a  visit  home,  in  a  farewell  address  which  he  delivered  in  the 
Free  Assembly,  said,  that  every  hour  700  passed  into  eternity  in 
that  dark  continent,  and  only  two  of  these  were  believers  in  Christ ! 
Yet,  progress  is  being  made.  At  the  Free  Church  stations  there  has 
been  149  baptisms  during  the  year,  and  corresponding  success  has 
been  attending  the  labours  of  the  agents  of  the  other  churches.  Dr. 
Dalzell  of  the  Gordon  Mission  on  the  borders  of  Zululand,  in  an 
instructive  address,  mentioned,  that  it  was  only  50  years  ago,  in 
December  last,  that  the  first  two  missionaries  arrived  in  Zululand,  and 
they  came  from  America.  There  were  now  69  missionaries,  and  the 
statistics  of  the  Free  Church  Mission  at  Maritzburgh,  proved  that  there 
were  5373  Christians  in  Natal.  There  were  also  4500  scholars.  It 
was  not  yet  25  years  since  the  Free  Church  began  its  work  in  Natal, 
and  now  they  had  384  members  in  full  communion,  with  74  asking 
admittance. 

These  are  the  principal  fields,  though  there  are  others  such  as 
Jamacia,  where  a  great  work  has  been  done,  and  a  native  church  estab- 
lished and  enjoying  great  prosperity.  This  work  is  not  receiving  that 
support  in  some  of  the  churches  to  which  it  is  entitled.  The  deliverance 
of  the  Established  Church  Assembly  on  the  report  presented  to  it,  was 
to  the  effect,  that,  if  within  the  next  six  months  the  committee  had  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  larger  support,  there  should  be  a  withdrawal 
from  some  of  the  stations  at  present  occupied.  It  is  not  creditable 
to  this  church  that  no  fewer  than  131  congregations  made  no  con- 
tribution whatever  towards  this  object  during  the  past  year.  As  Dr. 
Somerville  pointed  out  in  his  eloquent  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
Free  Church  Assembly,  the  brightest  periods  of  the  church's  history 
in  the  past,  have  been  periods  of  great  missionary  activity,  and  the 
beneficently  aggressive  power  of  Christianity  is  the  best  evidence  of 
its  divine  origin  and  power. 

**  Christianity  will  be  best  defended  and  extricated  by  her  bold  advance  to  take 
possession  of  new  regions.  Her  safety  in  every  respect  lies  in  acting  continuously 
on  the  aggressive.  It  is  at  her  peril  to  stand  still.  As  for  the  idea  that  evangelical 
Christianity  is  decrepit,  its  forces  spent,  and  that  it  is  incompetent  to  meet  ite 
necessities  of  the  world,  I  am  reminded,  he  said,  of  a  great  poet's  inimitable  nar- 
rative of  what  occurred  in  the  history  of  a  Sicilian  Queen  who  was  cruelly  maligned, 
traduced,  and  imprisoned  by  him  most  bound  to  protect  her,  till  the  news  came 
that  she  was  dead.  Sixteen  years  passed  away.  Her  deluded  husband,  awakened 
to  the  wrong  he  had  done,  spent  these  years  in  an  agony  of  remorse.  At  the  end 
of  that  period,  a  statue  of  his  slandered  Queen  was  shown  to  him  on  an  elevated 
position,  executed  by  a  superlative  artist,  and  tinted,  as  was  usual  at  the  time,  so 
that,  as  the  poet  says,  the  blood  seemed,  to  the  excited  monarch,  to  course  ihroo^ 
the  lips  and  the  very  breath  to  l)e  chiselled.  The  artist's  skill  was  said  to  be  evinced 
by  imparting  an  expression  to  the  countenance  such  as  the  Queen  would  have  had 
after  so  long  an  interval.  Before  the  astonished  gaxe  of  the  King  the  statue,  as  by 
some  mechanism,  began  to  descend,  and  crossingthe  floor,  extended  its  band  towards 
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him.  On  teaching  it,  he  started,  not  because  the  marble  fingers  were  cold,  but 
because  they  were  warm.  The  statue  put  its  arm  on  his  shoulder,  and  thereafter 
folded  the  young  princess  at  his  side  to  its  breast  The  mystery  was  solved.  The 
Queen  was  not  dead.  The  statue  was  none  other  than  the  maligned  Hermione 
herself,  who  had  been  hidden  all  the  time  by  affectionate  tenderness,  and  who  now, 
after  the  King's  repentance,  stood  out  with  a  winning  smile  to  express  her  forgive- 
ness of  the  injuries  she  had  received,  and  press  her  daughter  to  her  breast. 
Christianity  is  like  that  Queen.  She  has  been  traduced  and  maligned  by  those 
who  should  have  fostered  and  cherished  her,  and  by  many  in  these  times  she  has 
been  supposed  to  be  dead,  not  for  sixteen  years^  but  for  sixteen  cetiiuries.  But  it 
b  not  so.  She  stands  forth  confessed  to-day,  not  with  any  wrinkle  of  decrepitude 
on  her  brow,  but  in  all  the  freshness  of  her  early  youth  and  radiant  beauty.  Her 
arm  is  stretched  out  to  gather  the  nations  to  her  bosom  and  to  call  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  sorrowful  humanity  her  own.  Let  us  as  one  man  arise,  and  without 
persuming  so  say  in  what  manner  God*s  purposes  for  the  world  are  to  be  accom- 
pluhed,  or  pronouncing  in  any  way  as  to  the  time  and  season  of  our  Lord*s  return,  but 
ever  lovingly  waiting  tor  His  appearing,  let  us,  at  the  risk  of  the  world's  ridicule, 
not  be  a.«hamed  to  say  that  the  business  immediately  laid  to  our  hand  is  to  face  the 
heathenism  of  1000  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  who  have  never  yet  heard 
the  gospel." 

His  prayer  each  morning,  in  opening  the  Assembly,  was  for  some 
part  of  the  world,  so  that  the  needs  of  the  whole  world  were  placed 
by  him  before  a  Throne  of  Grace.  A  Dr.  Scott  of  Rutherglen  has 
given  ;^i  2,000  for  mission  work  among  the  hill  tribes  of  India  and 
Africa. 

(3.)  Just  a  word  or  two  about  Missions  to  the  Jews.  The  conver- 
sions to  Christianity  through  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  employed 
by  the  various  churches  are  not  numerous.  Two  baptisms  are 
mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  London  Mission,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Meyer,  and  reference  is  made  to  59  earnest  inquirers.  The  reports 
from  the  Continental,  Asiatic,  and  North  African  Missions  do  not  speak 
of  baptisms.  A  good  deal  of  ridicule  has  been  heaped  upon  this  work 
because  of  the  paucity  of  conversions,  and  estimates  formed  of  what 
every  converted  Jew  cost  the  churches.  Such  criticisms  may  look 
smart,  but  it  is  only  the  ignorant  over  whom  they  can  have  any 
influence.  The  educational  and  medical  work  of  the  various  missions 
is  of  the  very  greatest  value,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  the 
very  best  results.  The  intercourse  of  the  missionaries  with  the  Jews, 
even  though  it  does  not  lead  to  actual  conversion,  will  have  an 
influence  for  good  upon  them.  To  estimate  the  value  of  a  mission 
by  the  yearly  list  of  conversions,  is  to  leave  many  things  out  of  account 
that  ought  not  to  be  so  left.  We  notice  that  a  considerable  debt  rests 
on  the  Mission  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church,  and  that 
it  is  proposed  to  wipe  it  off  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dn 
Wallis  Smith,  long  the  convener  of  the  committee.  No  better 
memorial  of  Dr.  Smith's  memory  could  be  suggested,  and  we  wish  it 
every  success.  In  addition  to  the  mission  maintained  in  London  by 
the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  it  has  started  one  in  Morocco  ia 
North  Africa. 
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RELATION   TO  THE  STANDARDS. 

The  only  church  in  which  this  question  came  directly  under  discus- 
sion at  the  recent  meetings  was  the  English  Presbyterian.  Last  year, 
it  may  be  remembered,  a  declaratory  statement  explanatory  of  the  sense 
in  which  the  church  understands  and  accepts  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  especially  on  certain  specified  points — a  document 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  one  recendy  adopted  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland — was  generally  approvtd,  and  sent 
down  to  Presbyteries  with  the  double  inquiry :  (i)  VVheiher  they 
judge  it  advisable  that  such  a  document  should  be  forthwith  formally 
adopted  by  the  church  ?  and  (2)  What  alterations  or  addidons  (if 
any)  they  would  suggest  ?  Several  alterations  were  suggested  in  the 
returns  received,  but  in  the  motion  submitted  by  Dr.  Dykes, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Synod,  only  one  of  them  was  accepted 
— that  one  indisputably  conferring  upon  the  church  the  power 
to  put  her  own  interpretation  upon  these  words,  which  are  found 
in  one  of  the  clauses  in  the  Statement,  "Such  points  as  do  not 
enter  into  the  substance  of  the  faith."  The  original  clause  ran 
in  this  way :  "  That  liberty  of  opinion  is  recognised  in  this  church 
on  such  points  in  the  Confession  as  do  not  enter  into  the  substance 
of  the  faith  ;  the  church  retaining  full  authority  to  guard  against 
any  abuse  of  this  liberty  to  the  injury  of  her  unity  and  peace." 
The  clause,  as  now  amended,  is  in  this  form : — **  That  liberty 
of  opinion  is  recognised  in  this  church  on  such  points  in  the  Con- 
fession as  do  not  enter  into  the  substance  of  the  faith ;  the  church 
retaining  full  authority  to  determine  in  any  case  which  may  arise  what 
points  fall  within  this  descfiption^  as  well  as  to  guard  against  any  abuse 
of  this  liberty  to  the  injury  of  her  unity  and  peace."  As  the  retcms 
from  the  Presbyteries  had  not  formally  approved  the  adoption  of  such 
a  statement,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should,  as  altered,  be  again 
remitted  to  them  for  decision  on  this  point,  and  that  ere  any  change 
be  made  upon  the  formula  for  ordination  to  adapt  it  to  such  a  state- 
ment, the  whole  matter  should  be  submitted  to  counsel  lor  an  opinion 
on  the  legal  bearings,  upon  trust-deeds  to  property,  and  otherwise  of 
such  changes,  should  they  ultimately  be  adopted  by  the  church.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  put  an  arrest  upon  this  movement  A  Mr. 
Valence  of  Berwick  moved  that  the  synod  decline  to  approve  of  this 
declaratory  statement,  and  gave  as  reasons  why  it  should  do  so  that 
it  introduces  dangerous  and  unsound  doctrines  condemned  by  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  by  the  Secession  Synod  in  1754* 
and  which  logically  lead  to  universal  salvation,  and  because  it 
reduces  a  large  and  important  part  of  the  church's  creed  to  a  con- 
dition of  utter  uncertainty.  This  amendment  to  Dr.  Dykes's  motion 
only  received  the  support  of  four  members  of  Synod.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  the  minority,  few  in  number  though  they  be,  have  truth  on 
their  side.  The  poviei  \t  \^  ^to^osed  to  confer  on  a  majority  in  the 
^  church  will  permit  lVvem,^\i\\^xiom\xi^'^VOw^Tw^ 
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Confession,  to  deny  some  of  its  plainest  teaching,  as  not  entering  into 
what  is  vaguely  described  as  the  "  substance  of  the  faith."  This  in- 
volves, it  seetus  to  us,  a  virtual  setting  aside  of  the  venerable  Confes- 
sion as  an  authoritative  document  in  the  church,  and  leaving 
it  free  to  frame  a  new  creed  to  suit  shifting  circumstances.  It 
may  be  quite  true  that  "  each  generation  is  confronted  with  its  own 
burning  questions,  and  as  new  questions  emerge,  matters  round  which 
hot  controversy  had  been  formerly  waged  fall  out  of  sight,"  but  this 
does  not  necessitate  a  virtually  new  creed  on  the  part  of  the  church, 
but  only  a  wise  adaptation  of  the  truth  that  might  be  embraced  in 
the  one  already  held.  For  our  part,  we  think  that  it  would  be  more 
honourable  and  straightforward  to  adopt  an  entirely  new  creed, 
than  in  mere  name  to  retain  the  Westminster  one,  while  in  reality  it 
is  superseded. 

The  same  committee  which  has  been  managing  this  question,  has 
also  in  hand  the  preparation  of  a  Compendium  of  Fundamental  Doc- 
trine. The  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
defined,  but  very  great  care  is  evidently  being  bestowed  upon  the 
preparation  of  it.  The  method  of  preparation  is  the  following  : — "  A 
small  sub-committee  have  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  drafting  the 
articles ;  guided,  however,  by  a  previous  discussion  in  the  general 
committee  of  ihe  topics  which  should  find  a  place  in  each,  and  of 
the  emphasis  or  subordination  which  should  mark  the  treatment  of  the 
various  topics.  The  drafting  committee  hold  frequent  meetings,  and 
discuss  every  word  of  an  article  several  times  before  suffering  it  to  pass 
beyond  themselves.  The  draft  articles,  so  prepared,  are  sent  to  each 
of  three  local  sub-committees,  into  which  the  general  committee  has 
been  divided,  comprising  the  Northern,  the  Lancashire,  and  the 
London  members  respectively.  These  sub-committees  examine  the 
draft  articles,  proposing  what  changes  appear  to  them  to  be  necessary. 
The  first  draft  of  the  articles  and  the  three  revisions  are  then  circu- 
lated amongst  the  members  of  committee  before  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing, at  which  the  four  forms  of  each  article  are  compared,  clause  by 
clause,  and  that  form  of  statement  adopted  which  commends  itself 
most  to  the  general  judgment.  Five  articles  have  now  emerged  from 
these  discussions."  Such  a  Compendium,  if  Scriptural,  should  be  of 
the  greatest  use,  both  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  the  guid- 
ance of  the  old. 

Another  committee,  of  which  Dr.  D.  Fraser  is  convener,  has  been 
appointed  to  prepare  a  revised  directory  for  public  worship  on  the 
basis  of  the  Westminster  Directory,  and  also  forms  of  service  for 
optional  use  on  special  occasions,  as  at  marriages,  burials,  ordinations, 
ordination  of  office-bearers,  reception  of  young  communicants,  and 
the  like.  Order  and  uniformity  in  a  church  in  the  conduct  of  the 
public  worship  of  God  are  very  desirable,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
these  can  be  obtained  and  preserved  without  some  such  plan  as  that 
laid  down  in  our  Westminster  Directory  of  Public  Worship.  The 
adaptation  of  it  to  the  present  time  is  a  work  that,  if  judiciously 
managed,  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  all  the  Presbyteriaj^^ 
churches.    We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Fraset  Visa  ho  \Tv\ftX)&\^tL  fl^B 
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doing  anything  that  would  lead  to  a  liturgical  form  of  service^  and 
cordially  endorse  his  statement  that  "  the  churches  that  had  spiritual 
life  would  certainly  never  agree  to  give  up,  for  any  advantage  o^^ 
decorum,  reverence,  or  solemnity  of  expression,  the  priceless  privile^^ 
of  fresh,  unrestricted  appeal  upon  the  moment  to  our  Father  %w 
heaven."     But  while  we  admit  that  all  the  Reformed  Churches  beg^^ 
with  liturgies,  for  reasons  that  will  be  obvious  to  everyone  acquaintj^ 
with  the  Reformation  period  of  history,  we  are  not  sure  about  tfce 
statement  made  by  Dr.  Fraser  that  John  Knox  statedly  used  the©. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  Knox  had  a  hand  in  preparing  the  litui^ 
that  bears  his  name,  and  that  it  was  used  by  him,  but  that  he  itXi 
himself  bound  in  any  way  to  the  stated  use  of  it,  or  desired  to  Jaj 
such  obligation  upon  others,  is  historically  incorrect.     Free  prayer 
was  encouraged  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and 
the  liturgies  compiled  were  designed  to  be  stepping-stones  to  this. 

In  the  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  its  relation 
to  the  accepted  Standards  was  not  made  a  subject  of  discussion,  but 
references  to  it  were  made  during  the  course  of  its  proceedings.  The 
exaltation  of  Dr.  Cunningham  to  the  Moderator's  chair,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  Dr.  Story  to  the  second  clerkship,  were  not  without  their 
significance  in  this  connection.     Both  are  men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  impugning  some  of  the  most  cherished  doctrines  of  these 
Standards,  and  in  such  men  being  thus  honoured,  there  is  evidence 
that  attachment  to  those  doctrines  is  not  very  strong  or  cordial  on  the 
part  of  this  section   of  the  Church.      The  closing  address  of  tlie 
Moderator  was  an  expression  of  sentiments  that  have  often  fallen  frorx> 
his  lips  elsewhere,  and  was  a  glorying  in  what  ought  rather  to  haire 
brought  feelings  of  shame.     The  freedom  of  thought  enjoyed  by  tbe 
church — a  freedom  which  we  suppose  will  embrace  the  thinly-veiled 
infidelity  of  the  "  Scotch  Sermons  " — is  made  the  theme  of  jubilation^ 
and  this  from  the  Moderator's  chair  of  a  church  that  professes  to  hol<i 
by  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.     It  is  made  matter  of  boast 
that  for  nearly  half  a  century  no  minister  of  the  church  has  been      I 
deposed  for  heresy,  and  this   not  because  heresy  in  the  form  (A 
teaching   diametrically  opposed   to   the   teaching  of  the   accepted 
Standards   has   disappeared,  but  rather  because  it  has  triumphed 
Though  this  is  made  matter  of  rejoicing,  yet  the  advice  is  given 
that  the  teachers  of  the  people  should  not  wantonly  fly  in  the  face  d 
the  creed  which  the  church  they  belong  to  may  hold.     Curiously 
enough,  on  the   back  of  this  advice  the  very  creed  to  which  the 
Established  Church  professedly  holds,  and  by  adherence  to  which  it 
enjoys  all  the  emoluments  of  its  privileged  position  in  the  land,  is 
described  as  a  historical  monument  merely — ^a  record  of  dead  con- 
troversies interesting  to  the  historical  student,  but  of  litde  or  no  value 
in  relation  to  present  needs.     Modern  ideas  have  not  only  modified 
our  theological  conceptions,  but  created  for  us  a  new  theology.    If 
this  is  not  flying  in  the  face  of  his  own  advice,  as  well  as  in  the  fecc 
of  the  church's  creed,  we  know  not  how  to  characterise  it     And  yet 
he  gravely  assures  \i^\.V\al^Vv^^\v^W^  ^.Vk^.^  asserted  great  liberty 
'^f  preaching,  lie  Yvas  Tvevet^  Owi^^x.  \\.  tv^  xa  ^^ac^  ^\  \!C!aLv^  the 
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•doctrine  of  the  Confession.  The  rev.  gentleman's  idea  of  assailing  or 
maligning  doctrine  is  surely  somewhat  different  from  that  of  most 
other  men.  Not  only  is  this  departure  from  the  path  of  orthodoxy 
lauded,  but  also  the  various  innovations  that  have  recently  been  in- 
troduced into  the  public  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  "  An  organ,  a 
•choral  service,  and  a  rudimentary  liturgy,"  are  evidently  in  his  view 
the  essential  ingredients  of  a  beautiful  and  impressive  service.  And 
Dr.  Story  in  his  recently  published  "  Lee  Lecture  "  lauds  all  these  in- 
novations as  of  far  more  value  than  the  Reformation  itself.*  All 
this  is  very  sad,  because  it  indicates  a  tendency  to  supplant  the  plain 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  with  something  else,  and  to  trans- 
iorm  the  simple  yet  beautiful  worship  in  which  the  devotion  of  our 
fathers  found  a  free  channel,  into  an  intellectual  and  musical  entertain- 
ment. In  a  sermon  on  Preaching,  delivered  by  Dr.  Dale  of  Birming- 
ham in  London  last  May,  a  trenchant  criticism  of  this  whole  style  of 
religious  service  was  given.  In  one  part  of  the  discourse  these  words 
•occur:  <'It  was  one  of  the  charges  against  Puritanism  that  it  made 
preaching  everything,  and  prayer  and  worship  nothing.  The  charge 
is  not  true.  Puritan  preachers,  remember,  prayed  for  hours  together 
as  well  as  preached  for  hours  together,  but  it  is  true  that  they  rescued 
preaching,  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  from  the  dishonour  which 
had  fallen  upon  it  in  the  dark  ages  of  the  Church.  And  with  what 
effect  on  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  political  condition  of  this  country 
all  men  know.  In  our  times  there  is  also  a  disposition  to  do  dis- 
honour to  preaching.  *  Give  us,*  people  say,  *  handsome  churches, 
beautiful  music,  a  bright  service,  and  cut  down  the  time  that  is  given 
to  preaching.'  Show  me  that  handsome  churches  are  the  power  of 
Ood  unto  salvation,  or  beautiful  music,  or  bright  services,  and  I  will 
accept  that  policy.  But  men  need  saving,  and  of  this  I  am  sure — 
that  preaching  is  the  divine  method  of  saving  them.  Therefore,  as 
long  as  God  gives  me  health  and  strength  and  grace  to  preach,  I  will 
refuse  to  put  my  trust  in  architects,  organists  or  choirs,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  preach  the  Gospel.  Men  say  that  it  is  time  we  had  more  of 
worship  in  our  churches  in  order  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  reverence. 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  there  is  really  more  of  reverence  for 
the  infinite  and  eternal  God — a  deeper  sense  of  awe  in  His  august 
presence  in  our  hearts,  since  we  have  given  this  new  development  to 
our  services,  than  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  our  fathers.  Reverence ! 
You  know  it  seems  to  me  there  is  quite  as  much  reverence  in  listening 
quietly  to  the  word  that  comes  from  the  lips  of  the  Eternal,  in  order 
that  we  may  know  His  thought,  may  discover  His  will  and  do  it,  as 
there  is  in  surrounding  His  throne  with  our  poor  and  inadequate 
.account  of  the  perfections  with  which  He  is  eternally  crowned.  In 
'His  presence  the  reverent  heart  will  often  hesitate  to  speak 
-concerning  His  greatness  and  glory,  knowing  that  speech  must 
always  fall  infinitely  short  of  that  transcendent  grandeur;  will 
care   to   listen  rather  than   to  speak. "t      This   is   a   view   of  the 

*  An  able  criticism  of  this  Lecture  has  kindly  been  sent  to  us  by  a  minister  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  will  (D.v.)  appear  in  our  next  issue, 
t  The  ChrisUan  World  Prdpit,  May  19, 
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matter  well  worthy  of  earnest  attention,  as  it  is  in  our  estimatioD 
one  eminently  Scriptural  It  is  our  conviction  that  such  sentiments 
as  those  expressed  by  Dr.  Cunningham  both  as  to  doctrine  and 
worship,  will  do  more  really  to  weaken  and  harm  the  Established 
Church  than  all  the  external  assailants.  Dr.  D.  Macleod,  in  the 
stirring  and  able  speech  with  which  he  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  Church  Interests,  expressed  his  convictioa 
that  the  real  disestablishers  were  found  wherever  they  had  a  lazy 
minister,  or  one  who  was  quarrelsome  and  proud,  or  one  from  whose 
Sabbath  ministrations  the  people  came  away  without  getting  any  good, 
or  one  who  was  unwilling  or  neglectful  in  visiting  the  poor.  We 
would  add  to  this  list  by  saying  that  they  are  also  found  in  those  wha 
preach  another  Gospel  than  that  of  God's  grace,  and  who  are  trans- 
forming their  places  of  worship  into  places  of  entertainment  The 
prevalence  of  gross  error  and  the  fondness  for  unscriptural  innovations 
by  which  this  church  is  sadly  characterised,  brings  us  regretfully  and 
reluctandy  to  cherish  the  fear  which  the  elder  Dr.  M^rie,  with  all  his 
attachment  to  the  constitution  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland, 
is  said  to  have  expressed.  *^  I  am  afraid,"  were  the  words  which  he 
is  said  to  have  written,  "  the  civil  establishments  must  come  down 
ere  all  things  go  right." 

We  find  that  our  remarks  on  Disestablishment  and  Union,  as 
discussed  at  the  recent  meetings,  must  be  reserved  till  another 
occasion. 


Itterarg  fiottB. 


The  Annais  of  the  Original  Secession  Church  has  been  kindly  sent  to 
us  by  its  author,  the  Rev.  D.  Scott,  F.  S.  A.,  Sc.,  Saltcoats.  It  is  s 
goodly-sized  volume,  very  tastefully  got  up  both  externally  and  ifl- 
ternally,  and  contains  a  vast  mass  of  interesting,  well  arranged  infor- 
mation regarding  the  various  streams  into  which  the  original  current 
of  the  Secession  became  divided.  This  is  prefaced  by  a  short  sketdv 
of  the  history  of  Christianity  in  our  land  from  its  first  entrance  into 
it  Our  space  in  the  present  number  will  not  allow  an  extended 
notice  of  the  work,  but  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say,  that  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  it,  the  author,  on  the  wholes 
has  maintained  the  attitude  of  an  impartial  historian,  and  that  the 
book  seems  a  worthy  monument  of  a  phase  of  Scottish  ecclesiasticil 
history  of  which  no  one  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  it  need  id 
the  slightest  degree  be  ashamed.  While  saying  this  much,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  express  out  conviction  that  we  see  no  reason  why  such 
special  attention  s\vo\Ad\^  ca\\&d««xi^\SL^>xOcvi^\&aKS!^^^ 
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ment  given  in  the  Secession  Presbyteries  to  probationers  who,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Scott,  "dared  to  leave  their  communion"  and  "to  seek 
a  larger  field  of  usefulness,"  as  well  as  to  members  who  acted  in  a 
similar  fashion.  This  treatment  is  capable  of  a  very  easy  and  satis- 
fiurtory  explanation.  The  conviction  was  strong  and  deep  in  the 
minds  of  these  Secession  fathers,  that  the  abandonment  of  a  profes- 
sion of  truth,  solemnly  and  repeatedly  made,  was  not  a  thing  to  be 
lightly  regarded.  It  was  viewed  as  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  a 
sin  which  a  faithful  church  could  not  overlook.  We  also  demur  to 
the  statement  found  in  chapter  vii.,  p.  206,  that  "the  Synod  of 
United  Original  Seceders,  held  its  last  meeting  on  Monday,  24th 
May,  1852,  in  Davie  Street  Church,  Edinburgh."  We  call  in  ques- 
tion the  right  to  give  to  that  meeting  the  designation  which  is  here 
applied  to  it.  The  majority  of  members  of  the  Synod  that  witnessed 
the  disruption  might  be  there — all  the  officials  with  one  honourable 
exception,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Magazine,  might  be  present,  and 
among  them  Mr.  White  of  Haddington  who,  we  are  told,  had  a 
*'  knowledge  of  Secession  principles  second  to  none  of  his  brethren,'' 
but  there  was  one  thing  lacking  which  they  had  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  large  minority,  almost  equal  in  number  to  themselves,  that  re- 
fused to  follow  them  in  the  paths  they  were  taking,  and  which  alone 
could  give  them  the  right  to  receive  the  designation  here  applied  to 
them,  and  that  was  the  testimony  for  the  principles  of  the  Secession. 
If  Mr.  Scott  adopts  the  principle  that  a  mere  majority  by  its  voice 
can  claim  such  titles  rightfully,  then  we  fear  that  he  must  grant  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  only  valid  claim  to  the  designation 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Adherence  to  truth  gives  a  better  claim  to 
such  titles,  than  simply  being  found  in  a  majority  larger  or  smaller. 
Any  one  who  wishes  to  find  the  historical  current  of  the  Secession  will 
search  in  vain  for  it  in  the  rather  muddy  waters  of  the  Free  Church  to 
which  the  majority  in  1852  sought  to  divert  it.  No  one  needs  to  tell 
the  author  where  he  may  find  it  in  all  its  purity.  But  while  point- 
ing out  what,  from  our  point  of  view,  are  blemishes,  we  ungrudgingly 
bear  witness  to  the  excellent  character  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  It 
must  have  cost  immense  labour  to  gather  all  the  facts  about  the  vari* 
ous  sections  of  the  church,  and  no  less  labour  to  arrange  them  in 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  are  found  here.  The  book  fills 
up  a  gap  in  the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  Scotland  and  cannot  be 
overlooked  by  any  one  wishing  to  thoroughly  understand  its  religious 
and  ecclesiastic  life  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  well-prepared  index  would  make  the 
information  contained  in  it  still  more  accessible. 
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The  Presbyterian  Review  for  April,  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for 
notice  in  our  last  issue.  It  contains  some  very  able,  useful  and  in- 
teresting articles,  among  which  we  may  single  out  for  special  mentioQ, 
^*The  Silence  of  Scripture,  a  Proof  of  its  Divine  Origin,"  by  a  Chicago 
divine,  Prof.  Herrick  Johnson ;  "  The  Salvation  Army,"  by  Dr. 
Frazer  of  London,  and  the  "  Reorganisation  of  Christian  Giving,"  by 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Yeomans.  We  have  made  reference  to  the  last  in 
our  notes  on  the  liberality  of  the  churches,  and  it  presents  a  view  of 
this  Christian  grace  worthy  of  the  most  earnest  attention.  In  the 
Editorial  Notes  there  is  one  by  Dr.  Blaikie  of  Eklinburgh,  on  union 
between  the  three  large  Presb3rterian  bodies  in  Scotland.  It  seems 
to  lean  to  the  position  taken  up  by  Dr.  Flint  in  previous  paper,  that 
union  might  be  accomplished  by  disestablishment  without  disen- 
dowment,  and  this  through  the  Established  Church  voluntarily  sacri- 
ficing her  connection  with  the  State  for  the  sake  of  it,  and  through 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  giving  up  its  dislike  to  anything  like 
State-emoluments.  He  is  not  very  hopeful  about  these  conditions 
being  realised.  He  argues  that  the  Free  Church,  in  making  the  claim 
for  Disestablisment,  is  not  abandoning  any  of  her  principles.  Id 
speaking  of  the  minority  that  stoutly  oppose  the  policy  of  disestabli^ 
ment  as  inconsistent  with  the  position  taken  up  by  it  in  the  Claim  of 
Right,  he  says, 

"  In  this  contention  these  brethren  are  technically  right,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  consideration  for  the  stedfastness  with  which  they  have 
maintained  their  ground,  and  even  to  some  indulgence  for  the  un- 
doubted bitterness  with  which  they  charge  their  brethren  with  having 
deserted  it.  What  the  majority  of  the  Free  Church  say  in  reply  is^ 
that  they  have  abandoned  no  principle^  and  that  through  altered  con- 
ditions the  course  that  appeared  most  favourable  to  the  Church  i 
Christ  then  is  not  so  now.  The  only  matter  of  principle  involved  is 
the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  protect  and  countenance  tbe 
Church  of  Christ,  as  well  as  to  have  respect  to  Christ's  revealed  fill 
in  his  whole  procedure.  But  they  maintain  that  this  does  not  obljp 
him,  especially  in  a  divided  country,  to  give  pecuniary  support  and 
civil  prestige  to  one  of  its  denominations,  to  the  disparagement  of 
the  rest ;  and  they  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  practice  in  die 
United  States,  where  there  is  no  Established  Church,  but  wfaeie 
the  magistrate  recognises  God's  authority,  and  protects  and  encour- 
ages the  various  branches  of  the  Church.  If  they  do  not  now  wisb 
the  magistrate  to  endow  the  Church,  their  motive  for  that  change  is 
not  one  involving  any  secular  benefit  to  themselves^  but  the  reverse; 
it  is  because  Ihe^  think  that  the  Church  will  fare  better  in  another 
way." 
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The  question,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  is  not  the  giving  of  pecunlaiy 
support  and  civil  prestige  to  one  denomination  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  rest.  This  would  be  the  case,  were  it  proposed  to  erect  a 
mew  establishment  at  the  present  time.  The  real  question  is, 
^whether  the  nation  is  to  continue  to  express  its  allegiance  to  Christ  in 
'the  way  in  which  it  has  done  for  centuries.  If  this  national  allegi- 
ance to  Christ  be  conserved,  the  friends  of  national  religion  would 
be  satisfied. 


(EuIeBia:Btua;I    inttlliqtntt. 


SOCIAL  MEETINGS. 

Glasgow,  Bridgeton. — The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Home  Circle,  in 
connection  with  the  Bridgeton  Mission  Congregation,  was  held  in  the  Hall  be- 
neath the  church,  on  Tuesday  evening,  30th  March  last.     The  Rev.  J.  M'Kay, 
Honorary  President,  occupied  the  chair.     The  meeting  having  been  opened  with 
praise  and  prayer,  a  liberal  supply  of  tea  and  cake  was  served,  and  thanks  were 
returned  by  singing  the  cxxxiii.  Psalm.      The  chairman  made  an  interesting 
address,  in  which,  after  pointing  out  the  benefits  of  the  Home  Circle  to  its  mem- 
bers, which  were  admitted  to  have  been  considerable,  he  dwelt  upon  the  nature 
and  method  of  essay-writing,  wishing  to  give  hints  to  those  who  had  made  a  few 
attempts  in  thb  direction,  but  whose  experience  had  been  limited.     Afterwards, 
Mr.  James  Conn  read  a  Report,  in  which  he  gave  a  very  lengthened  and  a  very 
humorous  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Session.     From  the  Report  it  appeared 
that  there  were  62  members  enrolled,  and  that  the  attendance  had  been  good.     It 
was  farther  stated  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Kay  had  delivered  two  lectures,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  being,  ** Christ  the  King  and  Head  of  nations;"  and  in  the  second, 
he  gave  **  A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Alexander  Henderson.'*    There  were  17  essays 
read  by  members  of  the  Circle,  some  of  them  bearing  on  the  burning  questions  of 
the  day,  and  all  of  them,  of  superior  merit.     Two  nights  of  the  Session  were  spent 
in  attempting  to  make  extempore  addresses  on  topics,  newly  put  into  their  hands, 
and  one  was  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  Total  Abstinence.     Throughout  the 
Session,  the  interest  in  its  proceedings  was  well-sustained.     During  the  evening, 
recitations  grave  and  gay  were  given,  and  some  musical  pieces  were  well  rendered. 
Altogether  an  enjoyable  evening  was  spent,  which  in  a  becoming  manner  brought 
a  profitable  Session  of  the  Home  Circle  to  a  close. 

Glasgow. — The  Mains  Street  O.S.  Church  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion held  its  annual  business  meeting  on  the  evening  of  June  3rd.  From  the 
Secretary's  report,  it  appears  that  the  Session  which  has  just  terminated,  has  been 
attended  with  no  small  degree  of  success.  The  association  meets  in  Mains  Street 
O.S.  Church  Hall  on  Sabbath  mornings  at  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock.  The 
number  of  members  on  the  Roll  b  20 ;  and  the  average  attendance  during  the 
session  was  17.     Dnring  the  past  session  (which  commenced  \^  QcX.q>V^\  %.t«!1 
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finished  end  of  May)  54  meetings  were  held,  24  papeis  have  been  delifered,  S 
mornings  have  been  devoted  to  conversations  on  the  "  Beatitudes  **  (intioduocd 
with  short  papers  by  our  younger  members),  and  two^momings  set  apart  entbdj 
for  devotional  exercises.  The  funds  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  sufficiently  eoaUed 
the  association  to  give  two  donations  to  schemes  worthy  of  their  support.  Tlie 
usual  votes  of  thanks'were  accorded  to  the  retiring  office-bearers,  when  themeetm{ 
was  closed  with  prayer  and  praise. 


PRESENTATION. 

Shottsburn. — At  Shottsbum  Manse  on  the  4th  May,  a  deputation  of  tbe 
Shottsbum  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Robot 
Stewart  (President),  James  Baillie  (Secretary  and  Treasurer)  and  John  Main 
waited  upon  Mr.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  Preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  presented  hin 
with  some  volumes  as  a  small  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
fellow  associates,  and  as  a  slight  recognition  of  the  valuable  services  he  has  rendoed 
to  the  association  both  as  a  member  and  office-bearer. 


OPENING  OF  THE  HALL. 

The  Hall  was  opened  on  the  8th  June  last.  The  Rev.  Professors  Aitken  lal 
Spence,  J.  Robertson,  J.  Ritchie,  Hobart,  Gardiner,  and  Millar,  with  Moo. 
Hugh  Howie,  Glasgow,  and  William  Lyon,  Kirkintilloch,  were  present  it  tk 
opening  services.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart  opened  the  Session  with  pajfs. 
The  Rev.  Prof.  Aitken  delivered  an  able,  interesting,  and  instructive  openiat 
lecture  on  the  53rd  Chapter  of  Isaiah  viewed  in  its  apologetic  aspects.  Six 
students  are  in  attendance,  one  of  the  fourth  year,  two  of  the  third  year,  two  of 
the  second  year,  and  one  of  the  first  year.  Closed  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Jolm 
Robertson,  Ayr. 


MR.  DAVID  HOOD,  KIRRIEMUIR. 

The  Kirriemuir  congregation  has  sustained  a  very  severe  loss  in  the  death,  od  tbe 
2nd  of  June  last,  of  him  whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  He  mi 
taken  away  after  an  illness  which  extended  over  two  months.  He  acted  is 
Leader  of  Psalmody  in  the  congregation  for  the  long  period  of  fifty  years,  and 
during  the  last  half  of  that  period  he  occupied  the  position  and  discharged  tk 
duties  of  an  elder.  His  heart  was  in  His  Master's  work,  and  he  never  acooonted 
it  to  be  a  trouble  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  doing  it.  He  had  a  rather  remarkiUe 
gift  in  prayer,  and  this  was  exercised  at  the  bedside  of  the  afflicted,  and  in  tk 
homes  of  the  bereaved,  so  as  effectively  to  administer  the  consolations  of  tk 
Gospel  to  those  who  were  tried.  In  this  way  he  will  be  sorely  missed.  Hisattadh 
ment  to  the  congregation  and  the  Secession  cause  was  strong  and  intelligent,  and  is 
its  present  weak  condition,  his  death  is  a  severe  blow.  But  He  who  sustained  his 
and  endowed  him  with  the  gifts  and  graces  he  consecrated  to  the  work  of  OaA 
in  the  congregation,  still  lives,  and  is  the  all-sufficient  help  of  those  who  trust  Hia> 
"As  for  man  his  days  are  as  grass  I  as  a  flower  of  the  field  so  he  flouridwti 
For  the  wind  passeth  over  it  and  it  is  gune ;  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it 
no  more.  B\il  l\\e  mtic^  oC  V.\x<&  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  then 
that  fear  Him,  atkd H\&  T\^Veo>aaxv<«&\aiV(>  Oc^^tssiL^  ^Bfi^&Rsou* 
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THE  GREATEST  OF  THESE  IS  LOVE"— (i  cor.,  xiii.  13.) 


(21k€  Sermon  preacJud  at  the  Opening  of  t/ie  Synod  in  May  last,  by  the 

Rev,  Prof,  James  Spence,  Auchinltck.) 

This  thirteenth  chapter  of  first  Corinthians — a  chapter  which,  from  a 
purely  literary  point  of  view,  is  worthy  of  being  ranked  among  the 
finest  passages  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  Paul  or  of  any  inspired 
writer,  one  of  the  finest  passages  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  the 
world — has  been  not  inappropriately  termed  a  psalm  of  love.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  magnificent  prose  poem,  in  which  the  great  Apostle  in  the 
loftiest  strains  and  in  language  of  idyllic  sweetness  and  beauty,  cele- 
brates the  praises  of  this,  the  noblest  and  divinest  of  all  the  graces. 
Of  the  three  great  apostolic  writers,  Paul  has  been  called  the  Apostle 
of  faith,  Peter  the  Apostle  of  hope,  and  John  the  Apostle  of  love. 
Paul  is,  indeed,  pre-eminently  the  apostle  of  faith,  but  in  the  present 
chapter  he  shows  that,  when  the  occasion  calls  for  it,  he  can  be  the 
apostle  of  love  as  well  He  here  exalts  this  noble  grace  to  the  first 
and  highest  place  of  all.  He  gives  it  the  pre-eminence,  not  only 
over  every  gift,  but  over  every  other  grace.  He  speaks  of  it  in  words 
which  might  have  fallen  from  the  lips  or  dropped  from  the  pen  of  the 
beloved  disciple  himself. 

Now  in  order  rightly  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  apostle's 
fervent  eulogy  of  love,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  observe  the  precise 
connection  in  which  he  introduces  it.  It  really  forms  part  of  a 
lengthened  argument  which  the  apostle  pursues  through  three  whole 
chapters  (xii-xiv).  The  great  principle  which  in  these  chapters  he 
wishes  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  Corinthians,  and  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  his  reasonings  in  it,  is  that  graces  are  more  excellent 
than  gifts.  The  ordinary  unostentatious  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  form  an  element  in  every  Christian  character,  which  beautify 
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principle  he  is  anxious  to  establish.  And  in  order  t( 
brings  forward  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  two  very  w 
elusive  arguments.  He  assigns  two  very  cogent  a 
reasons  why  graces  should  be  much  more  highly  estee 
gifts.  In  the  first  place,  graces  are  more  excellent  tha 
graces  give  to  gifts  all  their  moral  significance  and  \ 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit  accompanying  and  consecr 
most  brilliant  gifts  are  wholly  useless  and  vain,  at  le; 
higher  objects  and  ends  of  the  spiritual  life  are  ci 
ennumerates  the  leading  gifts  of  the  Spirit  possessed  1 
Church,  and  over  against  these  he  places  the  one  pr 
of  love,  as  intrinsically  more  excellent  than  them  al 
alone  could  impart  even  to  the  best  and  highest  ai 
real  value  or  permanent  worth.  One  gift,  on  the  poss 
many  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  seem  to  have  grcal 
selves  was  the  gift  of  tongues.  But,  says  Paul,  thoi 
this  gift  in  its  highest  perfection,  though  I  could  s 
languages  of  earth  and  heaven,  with  all  the  burning 
penetrating  power  not  only  of  a  man's  but  even  of  an 
and  yet  were  wholly  destitute  of  love  to  God  am 
eloquence  would  be  mere  sound  signifying  nothing 
moral  meaning  or  worth  than  the  clang  of  a  cymbal 
brass.  Another  gift  which  the  Apostle  himself  highl; 
garded  as  the  most  excellent  of  all  gifts,  was  the  gut  c 
the  gift  of  inspired  teaching  for  the  edification  of  th 
with  which  was  usually  combined  the  gift  of  knowlet: 
insight  into,  and  understanding  of,  the  great  truths  a 
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hungry,  though  out  of  fancied  zeal  for  God  he  were  to  go  the  length 
of  making  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  life  itself,  of  consenting  to  die  a 
martyr's  death  in  its  most  cruel  and  painful  form,  those  gifts  however 
costly,  this  sacrifice  however  great,  without  love  as  the  impelling 
motive  and  constraining  power,  would  profit  him  nothing  at  all. 
How  was  it  possible  for  the  Apostle  to  express  more  strongly  his  pro- 
found conviction  of  the  essential  superiority  of  graces  to  gifts  ?  Gifts 
are  among  the  accessories  and  non-essentials,  graces  are  among  the 
essentials, — the  indispensable  necessities  of  the  Christian  character 
and  life.  A  man  may  be  as  eloquent  as  an  archangel,  may  be  able 
to  speak  in  every  language  under  heaven,  and  yet  not  be  a  Christian. 
A  man  may  be  an  inspired  prophet,  of  profound  insight  and  encyclo- 
paedic knowledge,  and  yet  not  be  a  Christian.  A  man  may  do  and 
give  and  suffer  much,  may  even  die  a  martyr's  death,  and  yet  not  be 
a  Christian.  To  be  a  Christian  in  the  true  sense  and  proper  meaning 
of  the  term,  one  must  have  something  more,  something  higher  and 
better,  than  any  or  all  of  these  things.  He  must  have  grace, 
especially  he  must  have  as  the  root  and  foundation  of  his  character, 
and  as  the  crown  and  consecration  of  his  every  other  quality,  the  all- 
imp>ortant  and  supremely  excellent  grace  of  love. 

Such  is  the  first  argument  which  the  apostle  employs  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  graces  to  gifts.  The  former  are  superior  to  the  latter 
because  they  are  intrinsically  more  excellent,  graces  giving  to  gifts  all 
their  moral  significance  and  value.  His  second  argument  is,  graces 
are  essentially  superior  to  gifts,  because  they  are  more  lasting,  be- 
cause destined  from  their  very  nature  to  a  longer  and  more  per- 
manent existence.  Gifts  are  only  for  a  time.  They  are  meant  to  sub- 
serve a  temporary  purpose,  and  when  that  purpose  has  been  fully 
and  successfully  accomplished  by  them,  they  will  be  laid  aside  as  no 
longer  necessary.  They  are  intended  to  meet  certain  exigencies  and 
needs  of  the  Church  in  her  present  state  of  comparative  immaturity 
and  imperfection,  but  when  this  state  of  imperfection  shall  have  for 
ever  passed  away,  and  been  succeeded  by  the  ripe  maturity  and  full- 
grown  perfection  of  the  heavenly  state,  they  will  be  no  longer  needed, 
and,  consequently,  they  will  then  for  ever  cease  to  be.  They  belong 
essentially  to  the  lower  sphere  of  earth  and  time,  and  when  the 
Church  has  been  lifled  up  into  the  higher  sphere  of  eternity  and 
heaven,  then  they  will  perish  and  pass  away  for  ever.  Graces,  on 
the  other  hand,  forming  as  they  do  the  essential  elements  of  the 
Christian  character,  the  necessary  constituents  of  the  Christian  life, 
must  continue  to  exist  as  long  as  the  man  who  possesses  them 
endures.  That  is,  they  must  endure  forever,  immortal,  imperishable, 
indestructible  as  the  never-dying  spirit  of  the  saint  in  whom  they  are. 
To  bring  this  fact  more  vividly  before  our  minds,  Paul  singles  out 
three  of  the  principal  gifts  of  the  Spirit  conferred  on  certain  persons 
in  the  Church  for  her  education  and  edification ;  the  same  three 
gifts  to  which  he  had  referred  in  the  opening  verses  of  the 
chapter,  prophecy,  tongues,  and  knowledge.  Over  against  these,  he 
places  the  three  fundamental  graces  of  the  Christian  character,  faith, 
hope,  love,  and  then  contrasts  the  two  classes  of  llv\u^^  3&  lo  ^Vx&vc 
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still,  however  enlarged  and  intensified,  it  will  never  be  able  to  take  in 
within  its  range  the  whole  universe  of  being.  Only  the  omniscient 
eye  of  the  infinite  God  can  see  all  things.  The  vision  of  the 
creature  is,  and  necessarily  must  be,  limited  in  its  range.  There  are 
many  things,  therefore,  which  must  for  ever  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  widest  and  most  comprehensive  vision  of  the  creature — z  sphere 
into  which  his  eye  can  never  hope  to  penetrate.  Consequently,  in 
that  sphere,  and  in  regard  to  those  things  which  lie,  and  must  for 
ever  lie,  beyond  the  reach  of  created  vision,  there  will  continue  to  be 
for  ever  for  the  Christian,  and,  indeed,  for  every  finite  intelligeoce, 
ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  faith. 

Faith  on  its  intellectual  side  is  a  belief  of  the  truth  revealed  to  us 
in  the  Bible  about  God  and  Christ  and  salvation.  It  is  a  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  Scripture  doctrines,  an  acceptance  by  the  mind  as 
trustworthy  and  true  of  Scripture  facts  and  declarations,  because  be- 
lieved to  rest  on  the  authority  of  God,  who  cannot  lie.  Now,  many 
of  the  truths  and  facts  with  which  faith  deals,  which  it  is  called  upon 
to  accept  and  believe,  refer  to  the  infinite  and  divine.  They  are  too 
great  for  the  mind  of  man  fully  to  grasp,  for  the  intellect  of  man  per- 
fectly to  comprehend.  Now,  here  below  the  proper  attitude  for  the 
Christian  disciple  to  assume  in  relation  to  these  profound  mysteries 
and  incomprehensible  truths,  is  that  of  a  cordial  acceptance  and  an 
unhesitating  faith.  Believing  them  to  be  matters  of  divine  revela- 
tion, it  is  his  part  humbly  and  devoutly  to  believe,  even  when  he 
cannot  fully  grasp  or  adequately  comprehend  them.  This  is  tiie 
right  attitude  for  every  true  Christian  soul  to  take  up  in  relation  to 
divine  truths  and  mysteries  now  amid  the  darkness  and  imperfections 
of  earth,  and  will  there  not  be  abundant  occasion,  yea,  an  urgent 
necessity  for  him  to  take  up  a  precisely  similar  attitude  towards 
some  at  least  of  these  great  truths  and  mysteries  also  hereafter, 
even  amid  the  higher  light,  the  fuller  knowledge,  and  grander  revela- 
tions of  the  heavenly  world  ?  Assuredly  there  must.  This  must  be 
so,  because  it  is  not  merely  the  partiality  and  obscurity  of  present 
revelation,  nor  the  darkness  and  distance  of  this  sublunary  sphere, 
that  makes  these  great  truths  and  mysteries  so  dark  and  difficult  to 
understand.  It  is  the  essential  limitations  of  our  faculties  as  creatures 
— limitations  which  we  will  never  be  able  in  any  world  or  in  any 
period  of  duration  altogether  to  transcend,  that  most  of  all  makes 
them  incomprehensible  to  us.  In  heaven  indeed  we  shall  be  able  to 
understand  them  far  better  than  ever  we  did  on  earth,  and  as  the 
happy  ages  roll  on  we  may  be  able  to  see  ever  farther  and  farther 
into  their  dark,  mysterious  depths,  but  never  shall  we  be  able  to  know 
them  fully  or  to  understand  them  f)erfectly.  About  such  great  truths, 
dealing  as  they  do  directly  with  the  infinite  and  divine,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Eternal  Logos  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  Union  of  the  Divine  and 
Human  Natures  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  Divine  Purposes  and 
Decrees,  &c.,  there  must  for  ever  hang  a  veil  of  mystery,  unpene- 
trated  and  impenetrable  by  the  mind  of  man.  Yea,  we  are  told  there 
are  mysteries  \s'Yv\c\v  aT\^<d?»  ^^i\\^  \.c>  Vio^V  \xv\.ck^  and  yet  which  even 
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I  hey  with  their  loftier  powers  of  thought  and  apprehension  cannot 
fully  master  nor  fathom  to  their  farthest  depths.  Even  they  must 
believe  where  they  cannot  fully  know,  and  the  promise  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  those  who  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  is  that  they  shall  be  equal  unto 
the  angels,  not  that  they  shall  be  higher  or  greater  than  the  angels. 
For  men  and  for  angels  alike  it  must  remain  for  ever  true  that  their 
finite  faculties  are  not  equal  to  the  task  of  fathoming  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  Godhead,  or  comprehending  all  the  thoughts  and  purposes 
and  plans  of  the  Infinite  Intelligence,  and  therefore  for  angels  and 
men  alike,  yea,  for  all  finite  intelligence  there  must  for  ever  and  ever 
be  ample  scope  and  room  for  the  exercise  of  faith.  None  but  the 
omniscient  God  can  see  all  things.  The  infinite  mind  of  God  alone 
can  comprehend  all  things,  and  therefore,  on  every  finite  intelligence 
in  the  universe,  on  every  being  except  the  all-seeing  and  all-knowing 
God,  there  is  and  ever  must  be  laid  the  blessed  necessity  of  believ- 
ing. The  creature  can  never  get  beyond  this  necessity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  faith,  except  by  transcending  the  necessary  limitations  of  his 
creaturehood,  except  by  becoming  himself,  what  in  his  farthest  pro- 
gress onward  and  upward  he  never  can  become,  omniscient  and 
divine. 

Faith  is  the  bond  of  union  between  the  Christian  soul  and  Christ 
It  is  the  power  of  spiritual  appropriation  and  reception,  that  by  which 
man  in  his  poverty  and  emptiness  and  need  lays  hold  on  the  fulness 
that  is  in  Christ,  and  receives  out  of  it  whatever  he  needs  for  the 
manifold  purposes  of  the  spiritual  life.  This  is  the  function  of  faith 
in  the  life  that  now  is,  and  we  can  easily  see  that  it  will  still  have  to 
exercise  this  beneficent  function  in  the  higher  life  that  is  to  come. 
Even  then  the  soul  of  the  ransomed  and  glorified  will  not  have  in  it 
any  independent  source  of  vitality  and  growth.  The  Christian  will 
not  even  then  be  self-sufficient,  but  dependent  for  life  and  growth  and 
blessedness  on  Christ.  Is  not  this  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said, 
in  the  book  of  Revelation,  with  special  reference  to  the  higher 
heavenly  life  of  God's  redeemed,  "  To  him  that  overcometh,  will  I 
give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  that  is  in  the  Paradise  of  God.  To  him 
that  overcometh  will  I  give  of  the  hidden  manna ;  they  shall  hunger 
no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  ...  for  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them  (or  '  shall  be  their  shepherd  '), 
and  shall  lead  them  unto  fountains  of  waters  of  life."  (Rev.  ii.  7,  1 7  ; 
vii.  16,  17.)  They  shall  still  require  to  draw  upon  the  exhaustless 
storehouse  of  blessing  and  life  in  Christ,  and  how  shall  this  process  of 
spiritual  appropriation  and  reception  be  carried  on  but  just  through 
the  exercise  of  faith,  which  will  thus  continue  to  be  in  heaven  as  it 
was  on  earth,  the  connecting  link  between  the  Redeemer  and  the 
redeemed,  the  everlasting  bond  of  union  between  every  true  Christian 
soul  and  Christ. 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  something  very  cheering  in  the  thought  that 
faith  shall  never  die.  By  its  kindly  light  we  are  enabled  to  steer  our 
course  in  safety  across  the  dark  and  troubled  sea  of  time.  It  is  our 
loved  companion  amid  all  the  manifold  chequered  scenes  and  circum- 
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still,  however  enlarged  and  intensified,  it  will  never  be  able  to  take  in 
within  its  range  the  whole  universe  of  being.  Only  the  omniscient 
eye  of  the  infinite  God  can  see  all  things.  The  vision  of  the 
creature  is,  and  necessarily  must  be,  limited  in  its  range.  There  are 
many  things,  therefore,  which  must  for  ever  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  widest  and  most  comprehensive  vision  of  the  creature — z,  sphere 
into  which  his  eye  can  never  hope  to  penetrate.  Consequently,  in 
that  sphere,  and  in  regard  to  those  things  which  lie,  and  must  for 
ever  lie,  beyond  the  reach  of  created  vision,  there  will  continue  to  be 
for  ever  for  the  Christian,  and,  indeed,  for  every  finite  intelligence, 
ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  faith. 

Faith  on  its  intellectual  side  is  a  belief  of  the  truth  revealed  to  us 
in  the  Bible  about  God  and  Christ  and  salvation.  It  is  a  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  Scripture  doctrines,  an  acceptance  by  the  mind  as 
trustworthy  and  true  of  Scripture  facts  and  declarations,  because  be- 
lieved to  rest  on  the  authority  of  God,  who  cannot  lie.  Now,  many 
of  the  truths  and  facts  with  which  faith  deals,  which  it  is  called  upon 
to  accept  and  believe,  refer  to  the  infinite  and  divine.  They  are  too 
great  for  the  mind  of  man  fully  to  grasp,  for  the  intellect  of  man  per- 
fectly to  comprehend.  Now,  here  below  the  proper  attitude  for  the 
Christian  disciple  to  assume  in  relation  to  these  profound  mysteries 
and  incomprehensible  truths,  is  that  of  a  cordial  acceptance  and  an 
unhesitating  faith.  Believing  them  to  be  matters  of  divine  revela- 
tion, it  is  his  part  humbly  and  devoutly  to  believe,  even  when  he 
cannot  fully  grasp  or  adequately  comprehend  them.  This  is  tiie 
right  attitude  for  every  true  Christian  soul  to  take  up  in  relation  to 
divine  truths  and  mysteries  now  amid  the  darkness  and  imperfections 
of  earth,  and  will  there  not  be  abundant  occasion,  yea,  an  urgent 
necessity  for  him  to  take  up  a  precisely  similar  attitude  towards 
some  at  least  of  these  great  truths  and  mysteries  also  hereafter, 
even  amid  the  higher  light,  the  fuller  knowledge,  and  grander  revela- 
tions of  the  heavenly  world  ?  Assuredly  there  must.  This  must  be 
so,  because  it  is  not  merely  the  partiality  and  obscurity  of  present 
revelation,  nor  the  darkness  and  distance  of  this  sublunary  sphere, 
that  makes  these  great  truths  and  mysteries  so  dark  and  difficult  to 
understand.  It  is  the  essential  limitations  of  our  faculties  as  creatures 
— limitations  which  we  will  never  be  able  in  any  world  or  in  any 
period  of  duration  altogether  to  transcend,  that  most  of  all  makes 
them  incomprehensible  to  us.  In  heaven  indeed  we  shall  be  able  to 
understand  them  far  better  than  ever  we  did  on  earth,  and  as  the 
happy  ages  roll  on  we  may  be  able  to  see  ever  farther  and  farther 
into  their  dark,  mysterious  depths,  but  never  shall  we  be  able  to  know 
them  fully  or  to  understand  them  perfectly.  About  such  great  truths, 
dealing  as  they  do  directly  with  the  infinite  and  divine,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Eternal  Logos  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  Union  of  the  Divine  and 
Human  Natures  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  Divine  Purposes  and 
Decrees,  &c.,  there  must  for  ever  hang  a  veil  of  mystery,  unpene- 
trated  and  impenetrable  by  the  mind  of  man.  Yea,  we  are  told  there 
are  mysteries  wV\vc\v  ^T\^e\s»  d^iw^  \.c>  Xoo^Vw  vvvto^  and  yet  which  even 
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I  hey  with  their  loftier  powers  of  thought  and  apprehension  cannot 
fully  master  nor  fathom  to  their  farthest  depths.  Even  they  must 
believe  where  they  cannot  fully  know,  and  the  promise  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  those  who  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  is  that  they  shall  be  equal  unto 
the  angels,  not  that  they  shall  be  higher  or  greater  than  the  angels. 
For  men  and  for  angels  alike  it  must  remain  for  ever  true  that  their 
finite  faculties  are  not  equal  to  the  task  of  fathoming  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  Godhead,  or  comprehending  all  the  thoughts  and  purposes 
and  plans  of  the  Infinite  Intelligence,  and  therefore  for  angels  and 
men  alike,  yea,  for  all  finite  intelligence  there  must  for  ever  and  ever 
be  ample  scope  and  room  for  the  exercise  of  faith.  None  but  the 
omniscient  God  can  see  all  things.  The  infinite  mind  of  God  alone 
can  comprehend  all  things,  and  therefore,  on  every  finite  intelligence 
in  the  universe,  on  every  being  except  the  all-seeing  and  all-knowing 
God,  there  is  and  ever  must  be  laid  the  blessed  necessity  of  believ- 
ing. The  creature  can  never  get  beyond  this  necessity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  faith,  except  by  transcending  the  necessary  limitations  of  his 
creaturehood,  except  by  becoming  himself,  what  in  his  farthest  pro- 
gress onward  and  upward  he  never  can  become,  omniscient  and 
divine. 

Faith  is  the  bond  of  union  between  the  Christian  soul  and  Christ. 
It  is  the  power  of  spiritual  appropriation  and  reception,  that  by  which 
man  in  his  poverty  and  emptiness  and  need  lays  hold  on  the  fulness 
that  is  in  Christ,  and  receives  out  of  it  whatever  he  needs  for  the 
manifold  purposes  of  the  spiritual  life.  This  is  the  function  of  faith 
in  the  life  that  now  is,  and  we  can  easily  see  that  it  will  still  have  to 
exercise  this  beneficent  function  in  the  higher  life  that  is  to  come. 
Even  then  the  soul  of  the  ransomed  and  glorified  will  not  have  in  it 
any  independent  source  of  vitality  and  growth.  The  Christian  will 
not  even  then  be  self-sufficient,  but  dependent  for  life  and  growth  and 
blessedness  on  Christ.  Is  not  this  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said, 
in  the  book  of  Revelation,  with  special  reference  to  the  higher 
heavenly  life  of  God's  redeemed,  "  To  him  that  overcometh,  will  I 
give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  that  is  in  the  Paradise  of  God.  To  him 
that  overcometh  will  I  give  of  the  hidden  manna ;  they  shall  hunger 
no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  ...  for  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them  (or  '  shall  be  their  shepherd  '), 
and  shall  lead  them  unto  fountains  of  waters  of  life."  (Rev.  ii.  7,  1 7  ; 
vii.  16,  17.)  They  shall  still  require  to  draw  upon  the  exhaustless 
storehouse  of  blessing  and  life  in  Christ,  and  how  shall  this  process  of 
spiritual  appropriation  and  reception  be  carried  on  but  just  through 
the  exercise  of  faith,  which  will  thus  continue  to  be  in  heaven  as  it 
was  on  earth,  the  connecting  link  between  the  Redeemer  and  the 
redeemed,  the  everlasting  bond  of  union  between  every  true  Christian 
soul  and  Christ. 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  something  very  cheering  in  the  thought  that 
faith  shall  never  die.  By  its  kindly  light  we  are  enabled  to  steer  our 
course  in  safety  across  the  dark  and  troubled  sea  of  time.  It  is  our 
loved  companion  amid  all  the  manifold  chequered  scenes  and  circum- 
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Stances  of  our  earthly  course,  irradiating  it  with  a  light  such  as  b  never 
seen  on  earth  or  sea,  the  light  of  heaven,  and  sorrowful  and  sad, 
indeed,  would  the  prospect  be  should  we  have  to  part  company  with 
it  forever  when  we  get  beyond  the  sphere  of  earth  and  time.  It  is 
reassuring,  therefore,  to  be  told,  as  we  are  by  the  Apostle  in  the  pre- 
sent passage,  that  the  pain  of  such  a  separation  shall  never  be  ours. 
To  exercise  faith  in  God,  to  repose  with  a  restful  confidence  on 
Christ,  is  one  of  the  highest  and  purest  ]oys  of  earth,  and  it,  too,  will 
constitute  an  integral  element  in  the  higher  jo)rs  and  felicities  of 
heaven.  Faith  is  with  us  here,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  with  as 
hereafter  and  forever. 

Faith  abideth  forever,  and  what  is  thus  true  of  the  grace  of  fidth  is 
equally  true  also  of  the  kindred  grace  of  hope.  Hope  is  the  expecta- 
tion of  coming  good.  It  is  the  gladsome  anticipation  of  the  posses- 
sion in  the  future  of  some  blessing  or  blessings  not  presently  enjoyed, 
the  expectation  that  the  future  will  be  better  and  brighter  and  more 
blessed  than  the  present  is,  or  than  the  past  has  ever  been.  As  it 
looks  forward  to,  and  anticipates  the  coming  glory,  hope  is  to  the 
Christian  here  on  earth  an  inspiration  and  a  stimulus,  when  in  lively 
exercise  the  source  of  the  keenest  and  deepest  joy.  Must  he,  then, 
cease  to  feel  its  inspiration,  or  to  taste  of  its  sweetness  and  blessed- 
ness, so  soon  as  he  enters  heaven?  Reason  and  revelation  both 
combine  to  answer.  No.  The  opinion  so  largely  prevalent  that  hope 
must  cease  to  be  hereafter,  rests  on  a  radical  misconception  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  heavenly  inheritance,  as  to  the  real  character  of 
the  privileges  and  enjoyments  of  the  heavenly  life.  That  inheritance  of 
glory  and  blessedness  which  awaits  the  saint  within  the  veil  is  not  a 
something  which  will  be  bestowed  upon  him  once  for  all  the  moment 
he  leaves  this  world  and  enters  the  bright  and  better  land,  and  which 
throughout  all  the  ages  of  the  future  will  be  incapable  of  any  enlarge- 
ment or  increase.  The  very  reverse  of  this  must  necessarily  be  the 
case.  As  soon  as  he  enters  the  New  Jerusalem,  he  will  be  put  in 
possession  of  a  felicity  the  intensity  of  which  he  can  now  but  faintly 
conceive.  His  from  the  very  first  will  be  a  joy  unspeakable  and  fiill 
of  glory.  But  it  is  a  felicity  which  will  be  capable  of  indefinite  and 
ceaseless  increase,  a  joy  which  will  be  continually  enlarging  and 
intensifying,  growing  greater,  deeper,  fuller,  as  the  ages  roll  on,  and 
therefore  at  each  successive  stage  in  his  onward  everlasting  progress 
there  will  be  something  to  look  forward  to,  something  to  hope  for  in 
the  future  better  and  brighter  and  more  blessed  than  he  has  ever  ex- 
perienced in  the  past.  The  eternity  to  which  the  believer  in  Christ 
has  to  look  forward  is  not  that  "  dull  eternity "  which  one  of  our 
Scottish  poets  has  strikingly  depicted  as  the  lot  hereafter  of  the  spirits 
of  evil,  dreary,  monotonous,   forever  and  ever  the  same,  but  an 

"  The  vision  of  this  last  stem  I^ke,  oh  !  how  it  plagued  his  soul, 
Ty[>e  of  that  dull  eternity  that  on  him  soon  must  roll, 
When  plans  and  issues  all  must  cease  that  earlier  care  b^^iled. 
And  never  era  more  shall  be  a  landmark  on  the  wild  : 
Nor  failure  nor  success  is  there,  nor  busy  hope  nor  fame, 
But  passive  fxxed  ewduTauce,  all  eternal  and  the  same."* 

i  *  ThOI^XS  Kvwq,  Tlu  Droits  Dream. 
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eternity  of  ceaseless  progress  from  lower  to  higher  stages  and  states 
of  development,  an  eternity  in  which  the  Christian  will  have  the  joy 
of  being  able  always  to  look  forward  to  something  fresh  and  new,  to 
new  discoveries  of  the  Divine  nature  and  character,  to  new  evolu- 
tions of  the  Divine  purposes,  it  may  be  to  new  creations  of  the 
Divine  power,  and  to  fresh  unfoldings  and  larger  communications  of 
the  Divine  grace  and  love.  At  every  point  in  the  future  he  will  be 
able  to  cherish  the  hope  of  new  additions  to  his  knowledge  and  happi- 
ness, so  that  however  vast  his  knowledge  at  any  particular  period  in 
his  onward  progress  may  be,  he  may  confidently  expect  that  in  the 
future  it  will  be  vaster  yet,  however  thrilling  and  ecstatic  his  happi- 
ness, that  in  the  future  it  will  be  deeper  and  intenser  still,  however 
great  his  nearness,  however  close  his  likeness  to  God,  that  in  the 
future  he  will  get  nearer,  and  become  liker  to  God  than  ever  before. 
As  this  progress  of  the  saint  is  an  everlasting,  never-ending  progress, 
"  an  eternal  progress  towards  an  infinite  perfection,"  as  he  can  never 
become  so  perfect  in  knowledge,  in  happiness,  or  in  holiness,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  receiving  more  and  still  more  of  these,  as  he  can 
never,  to  all  eternity,  appropriate  or  absorb  into  himself  all  the  ful- 
ness of  God,  it  follows  that  throughout  all  the  cycles  of  his  immortal 
existence  the  period  will  never  arrive  when  he  will  not  have  some- 
thing to  anticipate,  something  to  look  forward  to,  and  hope  for. 
Hope,  therefore,  as  well  as  faith,  must  of  necessity  abide  forever. 

No  hope  in  heaven  I  the  thought  is  appalling,  the  prospect  one 
from  which  every  Christian  soul  might  well  recoil  in  horror  and  dis- 
may. As  the  great  Danish  sculptor,  Thorwaldsen,  Is  said  to  have 
wept  when  he  thought  he  had  made  a  faultless  statue,  because  there- 
after he  could  hope  to  attain  to  nothing  higher  in  his  art,  so  the 
Christian,  if  debarred  from  hope  on  high,  would  have  good  cause  to 
weep  bitterer  tears  than  ere  he  shed  on  earth,  even  amid  the  bowers 
of  the  celestial  Paradise.  Excluded  from  all  hope  of  progress  and 
advance  to  higher  things,  what  would  be  left  to  the  poor  soul  of  man, 
as  one  has  strikingly  said,  but  to  droop  its  wings  and  pine  away  and 
die.  Let  us  rejoice  that  heaven,  as  well  as  earth,  is  the  chosen 
dwelling-place  of  hope,  and  that  it  is  not  on  the  gates  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  that  the  terrible  words  are  inscribed,  "  Bid  hope 
farewell,  all  ye  who  enter  here." 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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V.  MICAH. 

"  None  of  us  liveth  unto  himself,**  the  apostle  Paul  says  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  Unless  we  dwell  quite  alone  and  seclude  ourselves 
from  all  society — which  is  the  case  with  no  one,  high  or  low,  young 
or  old — we  cannot  possibly  prevent  our  example  from  spreading 
itself  to  others,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.     Their  conduct  and 
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Stances  of  our  earthly  course,  irradiating  it  with  a  light  such  as  b  never 
seen  on  earth  or  sea,  the  light  of  heaven,  and  sorrowful  and  sad, 
indeed,  would  the  prospect  be  should  we  have  to  part  company  with 
it  forever  when  we  get  beyond  the  sphere  of  earth  and  time.  It  is 
reassuring,  therefore,  to  be  told,  as  we  are  by  the  Apostle  in  the  pre- 
sent passage,  that  the  pain  of  such  a  separation  shall  never  be  ours. 
To  exercise  faith  in  God,  to  repose  with  a  restful  confidence  on 
Christ,  is  one  of  the  highest  and  purest  jojrs  of  earth,  and  it,  too,  will 
constitute  an  integral  element  in  the  higher  joys  and  felicities  of 
heaven.  Faith  is  with  us  here,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  with  us 
hereafter  and  forever. 

Faith  abideth  forever,  and  what  is  thus  true  of  the  grace  of  &ithis 
equally  true  also  of  the  kindred  grace  of  hope.  Hope  is  the  expecta- 
tion of  coming  good.  It  is  the  gladsome  anticipation  of  the  posses- 
sion in  the  future  of  some  blessing  or  blessings  not  presently  enjoyed, 
the  expectation  that  the  future  will  be  better  and  brighter  and  nioie 
blessed  than  the  present  is,  or  than  the  past  has  ever  been.  As  it 
looks  forward  to,  and  anticipates  the  coming  glory,  hope  is  to  the 
Christian  here  on  earth  an  inspiration  and  a  stimulus,  when  in  lively 
exercise  the  source  of  the  keenest  and  deepest  joy.  Must  he,  then, 
cease  to  feel  its  inspiration,  or  to  taste  of  its  sweetness  and  blessed- 
ness, so  soon  as  he  enters  heaven?  Reason  and  revelation  both 
combine  to  answer.  No.  The  opinion  so  largely  prevalent  that  hope 
must  cease  to  be  hereafter,  rests  on  a  radical  misconception  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  heavenly  inheritance,  as  to  the  real  character  of 
the  privileges  and  enjoyments  of  the  heavenly  life.  That  inheritance  of 
glory  and  blessedness  which  awaits  the  saint  within  the  veil  is  not  a 
something  which  will  be  bestowed  upon  him  once  for  all  the  moment 
he  leaves  this  world  and  enters  the  bright  and  better  land,  and  which 
throughout  all  the  ages  of  the  future  will  be  incapable  of  any  enlarge- 
ment or  increase.  The  very  reverse  of  this  must  necessarily  be  the 
case.  As  soon  as  he  enters  the  New  Jerusalem,  he  will  be  put  in 
possession  of  a  felicity  the  intensity  of  which  he  can  now  but  faintly 
conceive.  His  from  the  very  first  will  be  a  joy  unspeakable  and  fiill 
of  glory.  But  it  is  a  felicity  which  will  be  capable  of  indefinite  and 
ceaseless  increase,  a  joy  which  will  be  continually  enlarging  and 
intensifying,  growing  greater,  deeper,  fuller,  as  the  ages  roll  on,  and 
therefore  at  each  successive  stage  in  his  onward  everlasting  progress 
there  will  be  something  to  look  forward  to,  something  to  hope  for  in 
the  future  better  and  brighter  and  more  blessed  than  he  has  ever  ex- 
perienced in  the  past.  The  eternity  to  which  the  believer  in  Christ 
has  to  look  forward  is  not  that  '*  dull  eternity "  which  one  of  our 
Scottish  poets  has  strikingly  depicted  as  the  lot  hereafter  of  the  spirits 
of  evil,  dreary,  monotonous,   forever  and  ever  the  same,  but  an 
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The  vision  of  this  last  stem  Lake,  oh  !  how  it  plagued  his  soul, 
Type  of  that  dull  eternity  that  on  him  soon  must  roll, 
When  plans  and  issues  all  must  cease  that  earlier  care  beguiled, 
And  never  era  more  shall  be  a  landmark  on  the  wild  : 
Nor  failure  nor  success  is  there,  nor  busy  hope  nor  fame, 
But  passive  fixed  cwdv\T2Li\ce,  all  eternal  and  the  same."  * 
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trumpet-call  in  the  very  title  which  the  man  bore.  It  was  in  itself 
an  inspiring  watchword.  It  was  a  challenge  addressed  to  those 
four  hundred  blind  leaders  who  stood  round  him,  an  assurance  given 
them  that  Jehovah  was  about  to  prove  Himself  superior  to  every 
false  god  The  challenge  was  justified — the  assurance  had  its 
fulfilment — when  the  arrow  shot  at  a  venture  found  its  resting-place 
in  the  heart  of  the  sinful  king  and  his  warriors  were  compelled  to 
retreat,  baffled  and  crestfallen,  from  the  walls  of  Ramoth-Gilead. 
But  the  prophet,  who  had  been  so  loyal  to  God,  had  a  further  reward. 
Many  years  after  his  time,  there  was  need  for  the  unfurling  again  of 
the  old  standard,  the  uttering  afresh  of  the  old  watchword.  It  is 
sad  to  think  that  it  was  in  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  which  had  been 
more  faithful  to  the  truth  than  its  northern  neighbour,  that  the  need 
had  arisen.  Those  evil  influences  had  indeed  begun  to  work  within 
its  borders  which  were  to  lead  at  last  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  to  the  weary  captivity  that  ensued.  In  the  meantime  that  bitter 
ending  might  be  far  away ;  it  was  only  the  cloudy  evening,  and  not 
the  dark  midnight  in  which  neither  moon  nor  stars  appear;  yet 
there  was  abundant  cause  for  apprehension  and  alarm.  God's 
judgments  were  hanging  over  the  guilty  nation  ;  but,  just  as  formerly 
the  false  prophets  had  declared  that  these  judgments  would  never 
come,  and  had  preached  peace  where  there  was  no  peace,  so  it  was 
now.  The  people  were  anxious  to  walk  after  the  desires  of  their 
own  hearts,  without  any  disturbing  voice  to  tell  them  that  the  wages 
of  their  sin  must  be  death  ;  they  longed  for  men  who  should  speak 
only  smooth  things  to  them  ;  and  they  had  their  wish.  There  were 
many  religious  teachers  in  the  land  who  were  prepared,  for  the  pay 
of  the  hireling,  to  give  those  careless  and  unrighteous  souls  all  that 
they  craved.'  They  condoned  their  sins ;  they  minimised  their 
unjust  practices;  they  concealed  the  demands  and  the  penalties  of 
God's  law.  Then  it  was  that  a  new  Micah  arose,  possessed  of  the 
dauntless  spirit  of  the  old.  The  name  which  he  had  received  from 
his  parents,  in  memory  perhaps  of  the  brave  preacher  who  had  gone 
before  him,  was  full  of  meaning  to  him.  He  determined  to  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  He  would  ring  out  again  the 
solemn  challenge,  **  Who  is  like  the  Lord  ?  "  He,  too,  would  show 
himself  an  Abdiel,  "among  innumerable  false  unmoved."  He 
would  summon  the  world  to  behold  the  conflict,  undertaken  afresh, 
which  God  had  formerly  brought  to  a  triumphant  issue.  "  Hear,  all 
ye  people ;  hearken,  O  earth,  and  all  that  therein  is ;  and  let  the 
Lord  God  be  witness  against  you,  the  Lord  from  His  holy  temple  " 
— these  were  his  fearless  words.  Micah  had  no  higher  ambition 
than  to  reproduce  the  good  soldier  of  an  earlier  time,  who  had  been 
very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts. 

* "  From  this  time  we  shall  find  the  exposure  of  these  lying  seers — not  prophets 
of  Baal  at  all,  but  men  who  used  the  name  of  Jehovah,  canted  about  the  burden 
of  the  Lord,  regarded  the  temple  with  the  pro:oundest  veneration — occupying  a 
most  conspicuous  place  in  all  the  prophetic  books.  Such  exposures  occur  frequently 
in  Isaiah  ;  but  amidst  the  many-sided  revelations  which  were  made  to  him,  we 
may  easily  overlook  them.  Micah  forces  them  upon  us." — Maurice,  The  Prophets 
and  Kings  of  ih^  Old  7atament» 
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character  must  be  affected  by  ours,  either  prejudicially  or  favourably. 
Most  surely  and  most  unavoidably  they  will  be  the  better  themselves 
or  the  worse  for  having  come  in  contact  with  us.  For  we  can  no 
more  live  without  exercising  an  influence  than  we  can  live  without 
casting  a  shadow ;  indeed,  our  influence  is  simply  the  shadow  cast  by 
our  minds.  Very  careful  this  should  make  us  about  our  thoughts 
and  our  behaviour,  lest  we  do  harm  by  our  example — lest  our  evil 
should  be  something  more  than  mischievous  to  ourselves,  reaching 
to  those  around  us  and  to  those  who  come  after  us,  rendering  them 
poorer  and  weaker  and  more  sinful  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been.  But  very  cheering,  too,  when  we  are  striving  to  walk  as 
children  of  the  light  and  of  the  day,  the  knowledge  ought  to  be 
that  we  are  wielding  over  others  a  "power  which  makes  for 
righteousness."  The  lives  of  good  men — of  all  who  have  been  io 
the  main,  with  however  many  faults,  saints  and  servants  of  God- 
have  an  incalculable  value.  The  influence  of  a  holy  example  carries 
weight,  long  after  the  man  himself  has  gone  from  the  world.  He 
lives  in  the  memory  of  friends,  or  in  the  traditions  of  his  country,  or 
in  some  book  which  gives  an  account  of  his  career  and  history. 
Those  who  follow  him  seek,  often  unconsciously,  to  imitate  him. 
They  see  how  he  met  difficulty  and  temptation,  and  overcame  them 
— how  on  God's  behalf  he  waxed  valiant  in  fight — how  he  led  a  high 
and  generous  and  self-sacrificing  life  ;  and  they  are  eager  to  emulate 
him,  and  to  manifest  to  the  world  the  same  features  of  character. 
"  Only  the  actions  of  the  just  smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 
Such  thoughts  as  these  are  awakened  in  us  by  the  very  name  of 
the  prophet  Micah.  It  was  not  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
chosen  people  that  the  name  had  been  borne  by  a  minister  of  the 
Lord.  More  than  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  days  when  this 
preacher  of  judgment  and  mercy  stood  up  to  deliver  his  message  to 
his  nation,  there  had  been  another  Micah  who  had  testified  faithifuUy 
for  God.  We  know  little  regarding  him ;  only  one  dramatic  and 
thrilling  incident  in  his  career  has  been  recorded.^  Ahab,  the  wicked 
ruler  of  Israel,  had  set  his  heart  on  the  capture  of  Ramoth-Gilead; 
and  the  four  hundred  fawning  and  subservient  prophets  of  Ashtarotb 
had  promised  him  the  prize  for  which  he  longed.  But  Jehoshaphat, 
the  good  king  of  Judah,  wished  to  hear  what  a  servant  of  the  tnie 
God  might  say.  So  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah — and  Micaiah  is 
simply  a  fuller  and  more  original  form  of  Micah — was  summoned; 
and  his  single  voice  was  heard,  solemn  and  brave'  in  that  turbulent 
crowd,  warning  Ahab  that  he  must  die  and  that  his  people  must  be 
scattered  like  sheep  upon  the  hills.  The  bold  witness-bearer  was 
smitten  and  imprisoned,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  But  his 
words  were  vindicated ;  his  terrible  prediction  was  fulfilled  to  the 
letter ;  before  the  sun  had  set  on  the  following  day,  Ahab  lay  dead, 
and  the  soldiers  of  Israel  were  driven  hither  and  thither  in  hopeless 
defeat.  Was  it  not  a  significant  name  by  which  the  prophet  was 
called?     Micaiah  means  "Who  is  like  the  Lord?"    There  was  a 
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rumpet-call  in  the  very  title  which  the  man  bore.  It  was  in  itself 
in  inspiring  watchword.  It  was  a  challenge  addressed  to  those 
bur  hundred  blind  leaders  who  stood  round  him,  an  assurance  given 
hem  that  Jehovah  was  about  to  prove  Himself  superior  to  every 
alse  god  The  challenge  was  justified — the  assurance  had  its 
ulfilment — when  the  arrow  shot  at  a  venture  found  its  resting-place 
n  the  heart  of  the  sinful  king  and  his  warriors  were  compelled  to 
•etreat,  baffled  and  crestfallen,  from  the  walls  of  Ramoth-Gilead. 
But  the  prophet,  who  had  been  so  loyal  to  God,  had  a  further  reward. 
Viany  years  after  his  time,  there  was  need  for  the  unfurling  again  of 
he  old  standard,  the  uttering  afresh  of  the  old  watchword.  It  is 
lad  to  think  that  it  was  in  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  which  had  been 
nore  faithful  to  the  truth  than  its  northern  neighbour,  that  the  need 
lad  arisen.  Those  evil  influences  had  indeed  begun  to  work  within 
ts  borders  which  were  to  lead  at  last  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
ind  to  the  weary  captivity  that  ensued.  In  the  meantime  that  bitter 
ending  might  be  far  away ;  it  was  only  the  cloudy  evening,  and  not 
he  dark  midnight  in  which  neither  moon  nor  stars  appear;  yet 
here  was  abundant  cause  for  apprehension  and  alarm.  God's 
udgments  were  hanging  over  the  guilty  nation  ;  but,  just  as  formerly 
he  false  prophets  had  declared  that  these  judgments  would  never 
t)me,  and  had  preached  peace  where  there  was  no  peace,  so  it  was 
low.  The  people  were  anxious  to  walk  after  the  desires  of  their 
►wn  hearts,  without  any  disturbing  voice  to  tell  them  that  the  wages 
f  their  sin  must  be  death  ;  they  longed  for  men  who  should  speak 
>nly  smooth  things  to  them ;  and  they  had  their  wish.  There  were 
tiany  religious  teachers  in  the  land  who  were  prepared,  for  the  pay 
►f  the  hireling,  to  give  those  careless  and  unrighteous  souls  all  that 
hey  craved.'  They  condoned  their  sins ;  they  minimised  their 
mjust  practices ;  they  concealed  the  demands  and  the  penalties  of 
^d's  law.  Then  it  was  that  a  new  Micah  arose,  possessed  of  the 
launtless  spirit  of  the  old.  The  name  which  he  had  received  from 
lis  parents,  in  memory  perhaps  of  the  brave  preacher  who  had  gone 
>efore  him,  was  full  of  meaning  to  him.  He  determined  to  walk  in 
he  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  He  would  ring  out  again  the 
olemn  challenge,  **  Who  is  like  the  Lord  ?  "  He,  too,  would  show 
limself  an  Abdiel,  "among  innumerable  false  unmoved."  He 
70u\d  summon  the  world  to  behold  the  conflict,  undertaken  afresh, 
irhich  God  had  formerly  brought  to  a  triumphant  issue.  "  Hear,  all 
'e  people ;  hearken,  O  earth,  and  all  that  therein  is ;  and  let  the 
^rd  God  be  witness  against  you,  the  Lord  from  His  holy  temple  " 
—these  were  his  fearless  words.  Micah  had  no  higher  ambition 
han  to  reproduce  the  good  soldier  of  an  earlier  time,  who  had  been 
ery  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts. 

»•*  From  this  time  we  shall  find  the  exposure  of  these  lying  seers — not  prophets 
f  Baal  at  all,  but  men  who  used  the  name  of  Jehovah,  canted  about  the  burden 
f  the  Lord,  regarded  the  temple  with  the  pro:oundest  veneration — occupying  a 
lost  conspicuous  place  in  all  the  prophetic  books.  Such  exposures  occur  frequently 
1  Isaiah  ;  but  amidst  the  many-sided  revelations  which  were  made  to  him,  we 
lay  ea-ily  overlook  them.  Micah  forces  them  upon  us." — Maurice,  TAe  Prophets 
rui  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament. 


language,  and  enter  willingly  the  doors  which  Hi 
pray  without  ceasing,  He  may  employ  us  to  kindle 
enthusiasm  a  life  which  He  is  to  use  for  the  not 
Owen,  the  greatest  of  the  Puritans,  was  rescued  fron 
told,  by  a  sermon  of  one  who  is  described  as  "a 
Probably  this  simple  disciple  had  often  mourned 
little  value  to  his  Master.  He  may  even  have  qu 
he  were  not  running  unsent.  We  may  be  certain 
with  weeping,  bearing  his  precious  seed.  But  b- 
rejoices  now,  knowing  that  his  labour  has  not  be< 
Lord.  Therefore  let  us  be  of  good  cheer — all  of  as 
to  be  stedlast  and  immovable  and  to  abound  in  G 
are  last  who  will  be  first  j  there  are  lowly  men  and 
shine  as  the  stars  foi  ever  and  ever,  because  they  h 
to  righteousness  that  have  done  great  things  in 
heaven.  And  the  other  lesson  is  similar.  It  is  tl 
take  care  to  perpetuate  His  work,  and  to  provide  i 
age  with  true-hearted  servants  and  witness-bearers.  ' 
dies,  his  place  will  be  filled,  if  need  bc^  by  anothc 
anew  the  ancient  watchword,  whether  men  will 
they  will  forbear.  People  ask  sometimes,  "  Who  woi 
and  martyrs  now-a-days?"  and  they  tell  us  that 
extinct.  But  the  truth  which  was  dear  to  heroic  soi 
still  able  to  nerve  men  to  endure  and  testify  and 
necessity  to  arise  for  doing  strenuous  battle  on 
forgotten  and  wounded  law,  and  for  encountering  i 
reproach  and  opposition  of  the  world,  I  am  coovi 
than  one  would  be  found  readv  to  face  calmly  *'  the 
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we  read  his  words,  we  can  see  how  all  along  his  sympathies  continued 
to  go  out  towards  the  humbler  classes,  the  toilers  of  the  land,  those 
who  bound  the  sheaf  and  built  the  house  and  dug  the  grave.  There 
is  a  burning  indignation  in  his  tone,  when  he  speaks  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  rich  and  noble.  It  is  a  vivid  picture  which  he  paints 
from  his  own  observation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  commonalty  at  the 
hands  of  their  lords.  Those  proud  and  wealthy  men  seemed  to 
imagine  that  all  who  were  beneath  them  in  social  station  existed  but 
for  their  benefit  "  They  coveted  fields,  and  seized  them ;  and 
houses,  and  took  them  away."  The  poorer  agriculturists  were  robbed 
daily  of  their  holdings  by  violence  or  by  false  judgment  And  so  to 
Micah  the  worst  enemies  of  Judah  were  not  the  Assyrians;  they 
were  the  men  of  her  own  household — the  haughty  grandees  who 
were  »hostile  to  God,  because  they  oppressed  those  who  were  under 
God's  most  immediate  care,  the  needy  and  the  helpless  and  the 
destitute.  There  is  a  ring  of  righteous  satisfaction  in  his  voice 
when  he  unfolds  the  dark  future  which  lay  in  front  of  the  despotic 
nobles.  It  is  with  no  pity  for  their  hard  lot  that  he  tells  them,  how, 
"  delicate  children  "  though  they  were,  they  must  go  away  into  exile ; 
and  how  the  downtrodden  congregation  of  the  Lord  would  yet  be 
freed  from  all  who  had  cast  their  measuring-lines  over  the  allotments 
of  the  poor.  A  child  himself  of  the  peasantry,  Micah  never  lost  his 
regard  for  them.  It  is  true  that  he  addresses  a  grave  and  reproachful 
warning  to  one  countr}'-town  after  another  in  that  maritime  plain 
where  his  birth-place  lay.  He  lingers  among  them  and  bids  them 
beware  the  fierce  wrath  of  the  Lord.  But  these  were  the  salutary 
rebukes  of  a  friend,  meant  to  rouse  the  wrongdoers  to  repentance  ere 
it  was  too  late.  It  is  in  a  different  style  that  he  speaks  to  Jerusalem, 
the  proud  capital  where  the  petty  tyrants  lived  who  wrought  such 
misery  and  harm.  Its  disease  seemed  incurable.  The  enemy  stood 
already  at  its  gates,  and  evil  from  Jehovah  had  even  now  come  down 
upon  its  towers  and  palaces.  Micah  was  a  social  reformer  as  well  as 
a  prophet 

It  appears  strange  that  the  sins  which  he  denounces  in  such  burning 
words  should  have  prevailed  in  what  to  outward  seeming  was  a 
period,  not  only  of  great  prosperity,  but  even  of  great  attention  to 
the  observances  of  religion.  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him, 
the  heading  of  the  book  informs  us,  "  in  the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz, 
and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah.  "^  It  may  be,  as  recent  expositors 
incline  to  believe,  that  the  larger  part  of  the  prophetic  utterances 
which  follow  must  be  assigned  to  the  last  of  these  reigns ;  but  the 
life  of  the  prophet  himself  extended  over  them  all.  Now,  two  of 
the  kings  who  are  named  were  anxious  to  know  and  do  God's  will, 
and  sought  to  induce  their  subjects  to  act  wisely  and   uprightly. 

'  That  is,  between  759  and  679  B.C.  But  only  a  small  part  of  Micah*s  pro- 
phetic activity  may  have  fallen  in  the  reign  of  Jotham ;  and  he  must  have  l^een  called 
away  from  the  earth  early  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  for  in  chap.  i.  he  speaks  of 
SarRon'a  capture  of  Samaria  as  still  future,  and  that  occurred  before  Hezekiah  had 
been  many  years  on  the  throne.  A  period  of  thirty  years  may  cover  all  his 
labours  as  a  prophet. 
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Ahaz,  it  is  true,  was  anything  but  a  God-fearing  prince,  and  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  in  his  time  truth  should  s^and  on  the  scaffold, 
and  wrong  be  seated  on  the  throne.     But  it  is  grieving  to  learn  that, 
under  the  rule  of  Jotham  and  Hezekiah,  evils  should  abound  like 
those  which  Micah  exposes  and  condemns.     The  sympathies  of  the 
sovereigns  were  with  what  was  good  ;  they  were  careful  to  see  that 
God  was  outwardly  honoured   and  obeyed ;  but   they  could  not 
change  the  hearts  and   characters  of  their  people.      Under  their 
government,  injustice  and  corruption  were  rampant   still,  and  the 
prophet  had  to  utter  severe  and  awful  words  concerning  the  crimes 
of  the  land.     It  was  at  a  national  crisis  that   he   began  to  speak. 
Ruin  was  impending  over  the  northern  Kingdom  of  Israel    There 
the  storm,  which  had  been  gathering  for  long,  was  about  to  burst  at    i 
last.     Ere  many  months  had  gone,  Samaria  would  be  a  heap  of  the 
field  ;  the  stones  of  her  bulwarks  were  to  be  rolled  down  into  the 
valley,  and  her  graven  images  dashed  to  pieces,  by  the  soldiers  of 
Sargon,  the  Assyrian  king.     Amid  such  clouds  and  darkness,  such 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  Micah  lifted  up  his  voice.     But  it  was 
not  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  that  he  was  eager  to  bear  God's 
message.     It  was  to  his  own  land  of  Judah.     It,  too,  had  shared  the 
transgression  of  Samaria,  and  the  same  judgments  menaced  it    Out- 
wardly it  looked  strong  and  noble ;  never  since  the  time  of  Daiid 
and  Solomon  had  its  wealth  and  power  been  greater ;  it  seemed  to 
be  religious,  too ;  but  there  was  a  canker  eating  at  its  heart     Beneath 
the  fair  covering,  what  unrighteousness  dwelt,  and  what  nq;lectof 
the  divine  law !     And  now,  when   the   Lord's  punishments  were 
abroad  and  Israel  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  would  Judah  not  learn 
righteousness  ?    Would  it  not  be  roused  into  concern  ?    Would  it 
not  have  done  with  hypocrisy,  and  begin  to  worship  its  heavenly 
King  in  spirit  and  in  truth — "to  do  justly  and  to  love  mercy  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  its  God  ? "     Thus  the  prophet,  one  of  its  own     - 
sons  who  loved  it  dearly,  bade  it  awake  from  its  sleep.     The  stem     - 
preacher  has  need  surely  to  admonish  us  in.  the  same  fashion,  and  to     ^ 
tear  away  the  veil  which  conceals  us  not  only  from  our  fcllowmen    -* 
but  sometimes  even  from  ourselves.     Ours  is  an  age  of  abundant  -^ 
religiousness — of  scrupulous  attention  to  the  forms  of  worship,  and  tc^^ 
the  external  interests  of  the  divine  kingdom.     Never  was  zeal  forrr: 
God  greater  apparently  than  it  is  to-day.     But  under  the  goodl]i    j 
dress,  what  are  the  thoughts  which  we  cherish  in  our  inmost  hearts ?^^ 
Are   they  not  often  thoughts  which  are  uncharitable  and  unjust ^= 
Are  they  not  plans  by  which  we  may  advance  our  own  interests  a^M 
the  cost  of  our  neighbour's  hurt  and  wounding,  schemes  of  selT  -^ 
aggrandizement,  purposes  which  we  should  blush  to  avow,  and  or 
which  we  cannot  possibly  ask  the  blessing  of  the  Lord?    It  is 
heart,   let   us   remember,    on   which   God   looketh.      He  saw 
hollowness  of  the  Judah  of  Jotham's  and  Hezekiah's  time ;  and  H« 
searches   us   still,   and   sets  our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  He 
countenance. 

The  task  given  MXcaiJcv  Vo  ^cccorci^lUK — the  revealing  to  the 
people  of  theii  ev*v\  atvd  ol  \Jcv^  ^\^NQ,>a&  \\\^ejs!kRS5X^  ^\Mch  await< 
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them — was  not  a  light  or  an  easy  task.  It  was  one  under  the  burden 
of  which  he  would  often  be  ready  to  sink.  But  at  those  moments 
when  heart  and  flesh  were  like  to  fail,  it  must  have  encouraged  him  to 
know  that  he  was  not  alone  in  doing  God's  strange  and  heavy  work. 
He  had  a  great  coadjutor  and  friend.  Isaiah,  the  noblest  of  all  the 
prophets,  had  begun  his  ministry  before  Micah,  in  the  reign  of 
Jotham's  father  Uzziah  ;  and  when  Micah  laid  down  his  armour,  he 
left  Isaiah  still  labouring  and  battling  on.  And  we  may  regard  it  certain 
that  the  two  were  not  contemporaries  merely  but  helpers  one  of 
another.  There  are  striking  resemblances  between  the  writings  of 
these  brothers  in  tribulation  and  in  honour — resemblances  which  we 
can  only  explain  by  the  supposition  that  they  often  held  intercourse 
together.  One  noble  passage  describing  the  glory  of  the  last  days 
and  the  triumph  of  the  church  is  found,  couched  in  the  same  terms, 
in  both  prophecies.^  The  probability  is,  though  this  has  been  dis- 
puted, that  Isaiah  borrowed  it  from  Micah,  the  larger  man  not  scorn- 
ing to  sit  sometimes  at  the  feet  of  the  lesser  and  to  learn  wisdom 
from  his  lips.  But  frequently  the  order  was  reversed,  and  Micah 
became  the  disciple  of  Isaiah.  We  can  detect  in  his  short  book 
many  expressions  and  many  modes  of  thought  which  he  must  have 
gleaned  from  his  great  companion.'  So  side  by  side  those  two  stood,  aid- 
ing one  another  in  the  arduous  duties  which  they  shared  in  common, 
and  struggling  together  for  the  God  they  .both  loved  and  served — 
side  by  side,  like  Paul  and  Barnabas,  or  like  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
in  later  times.  No  doubt,  each  kept  his  own  individuality  and 
mental  characteristics.  It  is  best  when  intimate  friends  are  not  exact 
counterparts  and  echoes  one  of  the  other,  but  when  there  are  elements 
of  diversity,  so  that  the  one  can  be  really  helpful  to  his  fellow  and 
can  enlarge  his  outlook  and  can  fill  up  that  which  he  lacks.  This 
was  the  nature  of  that  strong  and  tender  companionship  which  the 
poet  has  made  immortal  in  "  In  Memoriam."  Of  the  friend  whom 
he  had  loved  and  lost  he  has  this  to  tell  us, 

**  He  was  rich  where  I  was  poor  ; 
And  he  supplied  my  want  the  more, 
As  his  unlikeness  fitted  mine." 

This  was  the  nature,  too,  of  that  old-world  companionship  between 
Isaiah  and  Micah.  In  the  deepest  things — in  devotion  to  God,  in 
hatred  of  the  sins  which  they  saw  around  them,  in  pity  for  their 
foolish  and  erring  countrymen — they  were  at  one ;  but  in  other 
respects  they  differed.  Isaiah  belonged  to  the  city  ;  he  was  states- 
man as  well  as  prophet ;  his  home  was  in  the  centre  of  all  political 
life  and  activity.  Micah,  as  we  have  learned  already,  was  a  child  of 
the  country ;  and   the  town  seemed  to  him  the  meeting-place  of 

'Compare  Micah  iv.  vv.  1-4,  with  Isaiah  ii.  vv.  2-4.  No  one  affirms  that 
Micah  copied  the  verses  from  Isaiah  ;  but  some  have  thought  it  possible  that  both 
prophets  found  the  words  in  an  older  work  which  has  been  lost. 

'  Dr.  Cheyne  has  drawn  out  a  list  of  parallel  passages.  Compare,  for  example^ 
Micah  ii.  i,  2,  with  Isaiah,  v.  8  ;  Micah  ii.  ii,  with  Isaiah  xxviii.  7  ;  Micah  iii 
5-7,  with  Isaiah  xxix.  9-12 ;  Micah  v.  9-i4t  with  Isaiah  ii.  6-17  ;  Micah  vi.  6-S 
with  Isaiah  i,  1 1-1/  ;  Aficah  vii,  7,  with  Isaiah  viu.  V*J. 
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everything  hateful  and  unclean.  It  was  little  wonder,  therefore,  that 
he  should  paint  a  more  sombre  future  than  that  which  rose  up  before 
Isaiah.  The  great  son  of  Amoz  had  many  friends  among  the  ruling 
classes ;  Jewish  tradition  says  that  he  was  the  cousin  of  King  Uzziah 
himself;  it  was  natural  that  he  should  reckon  it  possible  still  for  the 
nobles  to  amend  their  evil  ways,  and  to  retain  their  old  position  at 
the  head  of  the  state.  But  Micah  was  convinced  that  reformation 
could  only  come  after  the  unjust  government  had  been  utterly  over- 
thrown, and  the  guilty  capital  ploughed  as  a  field,  and  the  mountain 
of  the  temple  made  as  the  heights  of  the  forest.  Through  nothing 
less  than  a  death-travail,  he  said,  could  the  nation  pass  into  newness 
of  life.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  would 
never  be  altogether  rooted  out  of  the  land  ;  even  when  the  night  was 
darkest,  God  would  have  a  seed  to  serve  Him ;  but,  then  as  now, 
His  friends  would  be  found  among  the  poor  of  the  people.  The 
wise  and  the  noble  and  the  mighty  were  hopelessly  corrupt;  for  them 
the  relentless  peasant-preacher  could  see  nothing  but  destruction  in 
store  ;  and  not  until  they  had  been  removed  from  their  place,  did  he 
believe  that  the  day  would  break  again  over  his  country  and  the 
shadows  flee  away.  Thus,  these  old  servants  of  God  stood  apart  in 
their  outward  circumstances  and  their  inner  thoughts.  But  their 
resemblances  were  more  than  their  differences.  I  can  imagine  them 
often  taking  counsel  together.*  I  can  believe  that,  when  the  one 
was  wearied  and  downcast  under  the  greatness  of  the  task  imposed 
on  him,  the  other  would  hasten  to  comfort  him,  as  Latimer  bade  his 
brother  Ridley  be  of  good  cheer  when  the  flames  burned  about  them 
both.  Two  are  better  than  one ;  and  Isaiah  and  Micah  did  their 
work  more  effectually,  let  us  be  sure,  because  their  hearts  were  knit 
together  in  friendship.  They  that  fear  the  Lord  should  speak  often 
one  to  another  ;  and  then  the  enemy  will  not  look  so  formidable,  or 
the  duty  so  irksome,  or  the  way  so  rough  and  long.  Perplexity  and 
temptation  will  vanish  like  a  dream  when  one  awaketh,  and  God's 
appointed  labour  will  be  better  done. 

In  what  fashion,  then,  did  Micah  finish  the  work  given  him  to  do? 
We  have  only  to  read  the  book  in  which  he  collected  the  substance 
of  what  (iod  had  taught  by  him,  to  feel  assured  that,  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  stir  within  the  proud  hearts  of  the  Jews  that  godly 
sorrow  which  needeth  not  to  be  repented  of,  this  was  the  man  to 
break  and  bend  and  melt  them.  I  like  that  old  division  of  the 
prophecy,  though  some  of  the  critics  reject  it,  which  finds  in  it  three 
distinct  parts,  each  ot  them  introduced  by  the  call,  "Hear  ye!"'  V 
we  look  at  the  separate  sections,  we  shall  discover  that  in  all  there  is 
first  an  unveiling  of  the  national  sins;  and  then  a  solemn  prediction 
of  the  woes  with  which  God  must  visit  such  transgressions ;  and 
finally — as  if  the  heart  of  the  prophet,  and  the  heart  of  the  Lord 
whose  spokesman  he  was,  relented  and  shrank  back  from  the  strange 

'  "It  pleased  God  thai  a  testimony  should  l)e  borne  by  the  mouth  of  twn,  and  that 
holy  Isaiah  should  \>e  sissvsv^d  Vj  Vv\^  ^x\^wd,  and  as  it  were  his  colleague."— 
Calvin. 

»  See  chap.  i.  2  -,  c\\av  Vv\,  \  \  c\\vj>.  n\.  \» 
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ork  of  judgment — a  multitude  of  exceeding  great  and  precious 
romises.  The  sins  against  which  the  preacher  inveighs  are  sins  both 
gainst  God  and  man — a  religion  full  of  idolatry,  and  a  false  con- 
dence  in  Jehovah  fostered  and  encouraged  by  lying  oracles :  these 
n  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  unjust  dealing  which 
bounded,  and  the  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich.  Evils  like 
lese  God  could  not  leave  unpunished.  His  people  must  pass 
irough  the  furnace  of  trial.  They  must  for  a  time  be  cast  away 
om  being  a  nation.  They  would  go  forth  from  Jerusalem,  homeless 
tid  unprotected — go  '*even  to  Babylon,"  to  dwell  as  exiles  and 
iplives  among  the  heathen.  But  the  words  of  threatening  have 
:arcely  crossed  the  prophet's  lips  before  he  has  added  to  them  the 
lost  gracious  assurances  of  pardon  and  deliverance  and  restoration. 
*hese  assurances  are  at  first  large  and  general,  pledges  that  after  the 
ight  of  weeping  will  come  a  morning  of  joy,  after  the  scattering  and 
ivision  a  happy  reunion  of  the  broken  fragments.  "  I  will  surely 
ssemble,  O  Jacob,  all  of  thee,"  God  vows,  "  I  will  surely  gather 
le  remnant  of  Israel ;  I  will  put  them  together  as  the  sheep  of  Bozrah, 
5  a  flock  in  the  midst  of  their  pasture."  But  by-and-by  the  words 
f  tender  love  grow  more  definite.  The  birth  of  a  divine  Redeemer  is 
)retold,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  upbuilding  of  the 
swish  nation.  And  in  the  end  the  message  of  comfort  is  sweeter  and 
iore  musical  still.  It  is  a  prediction  now  of  the  inner  and  spiritual 
lessings  which  God  will  bestow  on  penitent  souls,  how  He  will  give 
lem  peace  in  the  knowledge  of  His  favour,  how  He  will  free  them 
om  the  bondage  of  their  sins.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  all  the 
ible  more  beautiful  sentences  than  these,  "  Who  is  a  God  like  unto 
*hee,  that  pardoneth  iniquity,  and  passeth  by  the  transgression  of  the 
rmnant  of  His  heritage  ?  He  retaineth  not  His  anger  for  ever, 
ecause  He  delighteth  in  mercy.  He  will  turn  again  and  have 
impassion  upon  us ;  He  will  tread  our  iniquities  under  foot ;  and 
hou  wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into  the  depths  of  the  sea."  When  we 
jad  such  words,  we  feel  that  the  man  Micah  must  have  had  a  very 
itiful  heart.  He  could  not  but  form  an  unfavourable  estimate  of 
le  men  and  women  who  surrounded  him  ;  he  foresaw  their  inevitable 
00m ;  but  he  yearned  over  them  all  the  while.  From  the  thought 
f  God's  punishments,  which  all  but  crushed  and  overwhelmed  him, 
e  turned  to  contemplate  His  forgiveness  and  love.  Did  He  not 
jnd  judgment,  in  order  that  those  whom  He  afflicted  might  cease  to 
0  evil  and  learn  to  do  well  ?  And,  as  soon  as  the  bitter  disci])line 
ad  borne  its  peaceable  fruit,  would  He  not  remove  it  and  give  glad- 
sss  in  its  place  ?  If  Micah  spoke  of  the  terrors  of  the  Lord — if  he 
It  that  he  must  put  the  trumpet  to  his  lips  and  blow  what  Milton 
ills  **  a  dolorous  blast,"  in  order  that  the  careless  in  Zion  might  be 
oused — he  could  not  refrain  from  telling  out,  too,  God's  mercy  and 
•ace.  He  was  compelled  by  stern  necessity  to  show  himself  a 
oanerges,  a  son  of  thunder ;  but  we  cannot  help  seeing  how  much 
ther  he  would  have  been  a  Barnabas,  a  son  of  consolation. 
And  had  he  no  reward  given  him  for  a\\  Wis  la\\.Vvl\3\Tv^%s"^  X«5»^^ 
:h  and  enviable  reward.      God's  approval  lesXed  m^^tv.  \CYa\\>^^ 
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Master  whom  he  served  was  well  pleased  with  him.     But,  more  than 
that,  he  was  honoured  to  work  a  great  reformation  in  the  guilty  land. 
The  divine  judgment,  he  saw,  must  come  sooner  or  later ;  the  nation 
had  sinned  too  deeply  to  escape  the  infliction  of  punishment ;  bat 
he  delayed  the  evil  day — he  rendered  it  possible  for  God  to  spare  the 
erring  people  yet  a  while.      His  message  stirred  within  some  who 
listened  to  it  a  deep  and  saving  repentance.      It  is  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  who  narrates  the  story.^     When  his  own  life  was  endangered 
by  his  uncompromising  words,  and  the  priests  and  false  prophets  were 
crying  out  for  his  blood,  he  tells  us  that  certain  of  the  elders  of  the 
land  took  his  part  and  secured  his  safety.     And  this  was  how  they 
argued,  "  Micah  the  Morasthite  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
king  of  Judah ;  and  he  spake  to  all  the  people  of  Judah,  saying, 
*  Zion  shall  be  ploughed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps, 
and  the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the  high  places  of  a  forest.*    Did 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  and  all  Judah  put  him  at  all  to  death? 
Did  he  not  fear  the  Lord,  and  entreat  the  favour  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  Lord  repented  Him  of  the  evil  which  He  had  pronounced  against 
them  ?  "     Here,  then,  is  the  completion  of  Micah's  history.     His 
proclamation   of  lamentation  and  mourning  and  woe — his  sharp  and 
piercing  words — penetrated  the  hearts  of  Hezekiah  and  of  numbers 
of  his  subjects.     To  this  prophet  the  conversion  of  the  king  may  be 
traced,  and  all  those  noble  reforms  which  the  king  inaugurated. 
For  a  time  the  sword  of  Jehovah  was  put  away  into  its  scabbard,  and 
His  fierce  anger  tarried.     He  saw  the  nation  awake  to  sorrow  and  to 
righteousness  under  the  rebukes  of  His  servant ;  and  He  heard  it 
ask  the  way  to  Zion,  setting  its  face  thitherward.      Was  not  Miab 
blessed  indeed  ?     If  many  went  on  still  in  their  wickedness,  there 
were  some  whom  he  plucked  as  brands  from  the  burning,  and  whom 
he  led  into  the  ways  of  wisdom  which  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and 
peace.     Probably  his  office  on  earth  closed  shortly  afterwards.    This 
was  the  harvest  of  his  life,  after  a  long  seedtime  of  tears.     But  be 
departed  in  peace,  for  he  had  not  spent  his  strength  for  naught  and 
in  vain.     What  encouragement  such  a  history  gives  all  true  workers 
for  God  !     He  will  be  glorified  through  them — He  will  use  them  for 
the  advancement  of  His  kingdom ;  and  here  or  elsewhere,  in  this 
world  or  in  the  next,  they  shall  know  it. 

**  Where  are  last  year's  snows, 
Where  the  summer's  rose — 
Who  is  there  who  knows  ? 

*  *  Or  the  glorious  note 
Of  some  singer's  throat. 
Heard  in  years  remote  ? 

"  The  snows  are  sweet  spring  rain. 
The  dead  rose  blooms  again, 
Young  voices  keep  the  strain." 

So,  also,  whatever  \s  dotve  oxv  Qjod*^  \ie.half^  and  on  behalf  of  hunaan 
souls,  lives  on.    li  ibi   2c  Vcv^^  \\.  ^^^\sn.  \a  ^^^  Sx  ^u  have  a 
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resurrection.     It  will  touch  and  renew  this  heart  and   that     It 
cannot  be  lost. 

Let  me  add  a  single  word.  Micah  saw  more  clearly  than  many  of 
the  prophets  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  He  said  that 
He  would  spring,  not  from  the  proud  capital,  but  from  the  little 
village  of  Bethlehem — He  who  should  be  ruler  in  Israel,  and  whose  go- 
ings forth  had  been  from  everlasting.  Round  the  cradle  and  the  cross 
of  Christ — round  Bethlehem  and  Calvary — the  eyes  of  Old  Testament 
saints  and  of  New  Testament  Christians  meet  together.  His  name 
alone,  they  confess  with  one  voice,  is  given  for  the  help  and  healing 
of  men.  And  have  we  joined  the  prophets  and  the  apostles  in  their 
worship  ?  Do  we  link  our  praises  with  theirs,  thanking  God  for  Him 
who  has  been  the  hope  of  His  people  in  every  age,  and  who  is  all 
our  salvation  and  all  our  desire  ? 
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By  Mr.  R.  J.  Wood,  Glasgow. 

In  inviting  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  above  work,  our  design 
is  simply  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  possible,  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
author's  aim,  and  an  epitome  of  his  argument  Considering  that  tlie 
work  is  still  occupying  a  considerable  amount  of  attention,  notwith- 
standing the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  its  publication,  we 
trust  no  apology  will  be  required  for  introducing  it  here,  and  in  the 
present  form. 

The  aim  of  the  author  in  the  above  work  is  to  meet — not  in  the 
spirit  of  sympathy  and  concord,  but  of  antagonism — the  agnostic  or 
rationalistic  philosophy,  which  so  many  reputed  savants  are  airing  in 
our  day,  in  such  high-sounding,  and  sometimes  uncouth,  terms. 
Accustomed,  as  they  pretend,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  natural  sciences, 
to  trace  every  physical  phenomenon  to  the  reign^  so-called,  of  dis- 
covered law,  they  reject  every  subject  of  intellectual  investigation, 
which  they  regard  as  lying  beyond  the  sphere  of  such  law.  They  re- 
gard all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  as  subject  to  the  control  of 
Law,  and  thus  capable  of  being  reduced  to  strictly  scientific  order. 
When  they  turn  to  the  subject  of  theology,  however,  they  refuse  to 
accept  it  as  a  scientific  system.  In  their  estimation  theology  is 
simply  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of  dogmas,  for  which  no  intelligible 
or  scientific  reason  can  be  assigned.  Its  only  sanction  is  authority. 
They  accordingly  reject  it  as  a  science.  These  philosophers  do 
not  necessarily  refuse  to  entertain  any  religious  sentiment,  but  con- 
sider that  each  one  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  adopt  whatever  religious 
sentiments  or  notions  he  may  prefer. 

Prof.  Drummond*s  design  is  to  combat  these  philosophers  upon 
their  own  chosen  ground.  He  admits,  however,  that  in  his  appre- 
hension there  is  some  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  theology  does 
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not  present  such  a  scientific  aspect  as  could  be  wished.  There  is  an 
appearance  of  arbitrariness  about  it.  To  him  it  seemed  rather  a 
collection  of  isolated  truths,  than  a  naturally  co-herent,  inter-de- 
pendent system  of  truth.  It  did  not  exhibit  the  same  evidence  of 
the  operation  of  Law  as  was  witnessed  in  the  material  universe.  He 
did  not,  however,  deliberately  and  designedly  sit  down  to  construct  a 
system  of  theology  in  harmony  with  the  Law  of  Nature.  On  the 
contrary,  he  explains  that  the  views  enunciated  in  his  work  rather 
overtook  him  by  surprise,  while  engaged  in  prosecuting  his  ordinar)' 
duties. 

It  is  of  essential  importance,  to  the  accurate  understanding  of  the 
argument,  and  therefore  to  meting  out  justice  to  the  author,  to 
attend  at  the  outset  to  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  tenn 
**  Law."  He  defines  it  thus: — "The  fundamental  conception  of  Law 
is  an  ascertained  working  sequence  or  constant  order  among  the 
phenomena  of  Nature."  "  This  impression  of  Law,  as  order,  it  is 
important  to  receive  in  its  simplicity,  for  the  idea  is  often  cormpted 
by  having  attached  to  it  erroneous  views  of  cause  and  effect.  In  its 
true  sense  Natural  Law  predicates  nothing  of  causes.  The  Laws  of 
Nature  are  simply  statements  of  the  orderly  condition  of  things  in 
Nature ;  what  is  found  in  Nature  by  a  sufficient  number  of  com- 
petent observers."  Such  is  the  au thorns  view  of  the  Laws  of  Nature. 
Butler,  it  may  be  mentioned,  defines  the  term  Natural,  or  according  to 
Natural  Law,  in  similar  terms,  thus  :  "  The  only  distinct  meaning  of 
the  word  Natural  is  stated,  fixed,  or  settled."  Accordingly,  when 
Law  is  spoken  of  as  reigning  everywhere,  in  the  universe,  the  language 
may  be  accepted  in  a  general,  popular  sense,  but  it  is  not  scientifi- 
cally accurate.  What  really  reigns  is  omnipotent  Power,  and  the 
Laws  of  Nature  are  merely  the  methods  by  which  that  Power  operates. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  follow  the  author's  argument,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  keep  distinctly  in  view  that  when  he  uses  the  term  "  Law," 
he  simply  means  "an  ascertained  working  sequence  or  constant  order 
among  the  phenomena  of  Nature." 

In  discussing  his  theme.  Prof.  Drummond  considers  it  in  twelve 
divisions  or  chapters,  viz..  Introduction,  Biogenesis,  Degeneration, 
Growth,  Death,  Mortification,  Eternal  Life,  Environment,  Conformity 
to  Type,  Semi-parasitism,  Parasitism,  and  Classification.  Perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory  method  of  presenting  the  argument  will  be  to 
take  up  each  of  the  chapters  in  succession,  though  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

In  the  Introduction,  the  author  explains  the  principle  upon  which 
his  argument  is  based:  namely,  that  the  laws  recognised  as  operating 
in  the  natural  or  material  world,  are  the  same  with  those  which 
we  find  in  operation  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  They  are  not 
analogous  merely,  but  identical.  This  announcement  proves  a 
serious  stumbling-block  to  many.  They  ask,  incredulously,  how 
can  the  laws  of  matter  govern  the  volitions  of  the  human  mind! 
Prof.  Drummond's  contention  is  that  God  governs  in  the  material 
and  spiritual  spheres  by  the  "same  working  sequence  or  constant 
order"  of  operatioa     At  the  same  time  he  does  not  overlook  the 
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essential  distinction  between  the  two  spheres.  He  purposely  guards 
against  such  a  mistake.  His  words  are: — "One  thing  is  certain, 
and  I  state  it  pointedly,  the  application  of  natural  law  to  the 
spiritual  world  has  decided  and  necessary  limits." 

Having  thus  explained  the  sense  in  which  the  author  employs  the 
term  "  Law,"  we  shall  endeavour  to  follow  him,  somewhat  hurriedly, 
in  his  application  of  it  to  the  spiritual  world.     Biogenesis  comes  first 
in  order  of  arrangement,  if  not  also  in  importance.     This  term  has 
been  coined,  or  at  least  adopted  by  scientists  to  denote  a  conclusion 
at  which  they  have  arrived  in  their  own  special  sphere  of  investiga- 
tion.    This  law  of  Biogenesis  asserts  that  there  is  no  life,  either 
animal  or  vegetable,  independently  of  antecedent  life — that  there  is 
no  such  phenomenon  known  to  science  as  spontaneous  generation. 
This  law  is  now  accepted  by  all  scientists  whose  views  are  worth 
listening  to.     Prof.  Drummond  finds  the  same  "Law,"  or  "identical 
Law,"  or  order  of  phenomena,  in  the  spiritual  sphere.     Spiritual  life 
In  the  human  soul  can  only  proceed  from  pre-existing  spiritual  life  in 
God.     Just  as  no  dead  material  substance,  or  combination  of  such 
substances,  can  ever  by  their  own  inherent  power  become  either  a 
vegetable  or  an  animal,  so  no  merely  intellectual  or  moral  quality  in 
human  nature  can  ever,  by  its  own  inherent  power,  develop  into 
spiritual  life.      Our   author    states  the   proposition    thus : — "  The 
spiritual  life  is  the  gift  of  the  living  Spirit.     The  spiritual  man  is  no 
mere  development  of  the  natural  man.     He  is  a  new  creation  from 
ibove."      But  we  know  that  dead  matter  does  appear  as  living 
)rganisms,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  does  the  "  Law  "  hold 
:rue  in  that  case  ?     Prof.  Drummond  replies  that  it  does.     In  the 
latural  sphere  the  living  organism  reaches  down,  as  it  were,  and 
ippropriates  and    assimilates  the  dead  matter  surrounding  it,  and 
:hus  raises  it  to  its  own  higher  platform.     His  words  are  : — "  The 
)lant  stretches  down  to  the  dead  world  beneath  it,  touches  its  dead 
ninerals  and  gases  with  its  mystery  of  Life,  and  brings  them  up 
innobled,  and  transformed,  to  the  living  sphere.     The  breath  of  God, 
)lowing  where  it  listeth,  touches  with  its  mystery  of  Life  the  dead 
ouls  of  men,  bears  them  across  the  bridgeless  gulph  between  the 
>fatural  and  the  Spiritual,  between  the  spiritually  inorganic  and  the 
piritually  organic,  endows  them  with  its  own  high  qualities,  and 
levelops  within  them  these  new  and  secret  faculties  by  which  those 
«rho  are  boin  again  are  said  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God."     Thus 
^rof.  Drummond  demonstrates  the  operation  of  identical  "  Law,"  or 
equence  of  phenomena  in  the  origin  or  genesis  of  life  in  both  the 
latural  and  spiritual  spheres,  and  that  Law  is  the  Law  of  Biogenesis. 
What  is  known  among  scientists  as  the  "  Law  of  Degeneration," 
text  engages   the   attention   of  Prof.   Drummond.      This  term   is 
mployed   by  physicists  to  denote  that   tendency  to   retrogression 
rhich  is  everywhere  apparent  in  the  world  of  Nature  around  us. 
This  tendency  is  also  denominated  the  "Law  of  Reversion  to  Type." 
n  surveying  the  vegetable  world  we  observe  that,  but  for  diligent 
nd  unremitting  cultivation,  the  most  fertile  land  would  speedily 
elapse  into  its  original  prairie  condition.     The  same  retrogression  is 
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exhibited,  under  corresponding  circumstances,  in  the  animal  world. 
Domestic  animals,  if  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  amelioratiDg 
influences,  would  very  quickly  revert  to  their  original  wild  condition 
of  life,  and  lose  every  trace  of  their  former  domesticity.     The  same 
result  would  acme  to  roan  were  he  removed  beyond  the  influence  of 
civilization  or  religion.     Indeed,  such  cases  are  not  altogether  un- 
known.    In  proportion  as  man   employs,  or  fails  to   exercise,  his 
powers  and  faculties,  whether  mental  or  physical,  these  powers  and 
faculties  will  be  either  strong  or  feeble.     Prof.  Drummond  finds  the 
same  "Law,"  or  "sequence  of  phenomena,"  in  operation  in  the 
spiritual  sphere.      In  this  higher  sphere  there  is  also  a  constant 
tendency  to  "  Degeneration,"  or  lapse.     If  left  to  ourselves,  and  we 
relax  our  spiritual  energies,  by  allowing  our  spiritual  faculties  to  lie 
unexercised,  they  will  follow  the  "  Law  of  Degeneration,"  by  b^ 
coming  feebler  and  feebler  until  we  succumb  altogether  in  spiritual 
death. 

In  juxtaposition  to  the  "  Law  of  Degeneration,"  Prof.  Drummond 
places  the  "Law  of  Growth,"  to  which  it  stands  in  contrast.    He 
founds  the  argument  pursued  in  this  chapter  upon  our  Lord's  parable 
of  the  lily:  "Consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow."     The  author's 
design  in  this  chapter  is  to  show  that  man  is  as  dependent  upon 
God  for  spiritual  growth,  or  development,  as  he  is  for  the  implanting 
of  the  flrst  germ  of  spiritual  life  in  his  soul.     He  points  out  that 
while  Christ  directs  the  attention  of  His  disciples  to  the  grace  of  form 
and  to  the  exquisite   colouring  of  the  lily,   He  does  so  only  to 
emphasise  all  the  more  the  lesson  which  He  wished  His  hearers  to 
learn  as  to  the  hmv  of  its  growth.     It  was  not  so  much  what  the 
lilies  were,  as  to  how  they  were  as  they  saw  them  to  be.     They  were 
passive:    "They   toil    not,   neither    do    they  spin."      They  grow 
spontaneously,  mysteriously,  from  a  vital  germ.     Their  Creator  has 
endowed   them   with   life,  and    He    has    likewise  determined  and 
arranged  all  the  circumstances  which  are  necessary  to  promote  their 
growth.     While  these  circumstances  continue  to  be  associated  with 
the  lilies,  they  will  continue  to  grow.     So  is  it  with  animal  growth. 
"  A  boy,"  says  Prof.  Drummond,  "  grows  without  trying.     One  would 
never  think  of  telling  a  boy  to  grow."     Growth  is  the  developraent 
of  a  life  germ,  locked  up  from  human  scrutiny,  in  the  profoundcst 
mystery,  implanted   in   the  organism  by  the  hand   of  God,  and 
the  control  of  which  He  retains  in  His  own  sovereign  hand,  as  the 
God  of  providence.     In  the  spiritual  sphere.  Prof.  Drummond  finds 
the  same  "  Law  "  in  operation.     In  this  sphere  the  individual  is  passive. 
Spiritual  life  is  a  spontaneous  principle  in  its  origin,  for  "  the  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth."     "  The  whole  process  transcends  us ;  we 
do  not  work,  we  are  taken  in  hand  by  God."     "  It  is  God  who  woricth 
in  us  both   to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure."     "  We  are 
created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works."     It  may  be  asked: 
"  Does  this  doctrine  not  encourage  spiritual  sloth  ?     Is  it  not  con- 
trary to  the  injunction  of  Christ :  *  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate?'"     Or  to  the  apostle's  oft-repeated  admonitions :  "Workout 
your  own  salvaUoti  vj*\\\v  i^^  ^tvAl  \.\^\siblla^ ; "  "  Fight  the  good  fight 
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of  faith,  lay  hold  on  eternal  life  ;  "  "  Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and 
the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us  ?  "  In  answer  to  such  objections.  Prof  Drummond 
says:  "We  are  not  urging  a  plea  for  inactivity  of  the  spiritual 
energies,  but  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  spiritual  mind."  He  con- 
tends that  the  secret  of  spiritual  growth  is  the  believer's  working  and 
striving  to  continue  in  the  condition  favourable  to  spiritual  growth, 
to  allow  grace  to  play  over  him,  to  be  still  therein,  and  know  that 
this  is  God. 

The  phenomenon  of  Death  is  discussed  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 
The  mystery  of  Death,  like  its  correlative  Life,  has  hitherto  eluded 
the  grasp  of  science.  The  utmost  that  science  has  achieved  in  the 
study  of  this  phenomenon  is  simply  to  formulate  a  few  of  the  con- 
comitants and  essential  characteristics  of  life,  and  concluded  that  the 
absence  of  these  is  death,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled,  "living  and 
not-living."  Prof.  Drummond  quotes  the  definition  of  life  which 
has  been  adopted  by  scientists  as  tolerably  accurate.  It  is  stated 
thus:  "Life  is  the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to 
external  relations."  In  Biological  language,  life  consists  in  "the 
organism  continuing  in  correspondence  with  its  environment."  The 
absence  of  this  "  correspondence "  constitutes  death.  This  death 
may  be  either  total  or  partial.  In  the  vegetable  world  a  plant  may 
continue  to  live,  though  parts  of  it  may  die.  The  same  condition  of 
partial  death  is  found  in  the  animal  world.  The  reason  of  this  is,  in 
Biological  language,  that  the  dead  parts  of  the  living  organisms  have 
lost  their  "  correspondence  with  their  environment."  If  by  disease 
or  accident,  any  member  or  faculty  of  the  human  body  be  cut  off 
from  its  environment,  then  the  atrophy  and  death  of  that  member  or 
faculty  is  the  inevitable  result.  The  palsied  hand,  the  deaf  ear,  or 
the  sightless  eye,  are  practically  dead,  though  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  body  may  be  healthy  and  active.  The  same  law,  or  sequence  of 
phenomena,  is  found  to  exist  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  Man  may  be 
in  immediate  correspondence  with  much  of  his  environment,  and  to 
that  extent  may  be  regarded  as  a  living  organism.  If,  however,  there 
exists  any  part  of  his  environment,  with  which  his  nature  is  out  of 
correspondence,  then  to  that  extent,  or  in  that  particular,  he  is  dead. 
At  this  point.  Prof.  Drummond  asks :  "  Is  man  in  correspondence 
with  the  whole  environment,  or  is  he  not  ?  There  is  but  one  answer : 
*  He  is  not' "  Man's  great  and  ultimate  environment  is  God.  For 
environment,  then,  substitute  God,  and  for  correspondence  substitute 
its  equivalent  communion,  and  we  shall  see  how  the  case  stands. 
"  We  can  now,"  says  the  Professor,  "^determine  accurately  the 
spiritual  relation  of  different  sections  of  mankind.  Those  who  are 
in  communion  with  God  live ;  those  who  are  not  are  dead."  The 
order  of  sequence  is  thus  identical  in  both  spheres.  In  the  natural 
world,  to  be  out  of  correspondence  with  the  natural  environment 
is  to  be  dead.  The  soul  out  of  correspondence  with  its  environment, 
out  of  communion  with  God,  is  dead. 

Mortification  is  the  next  law  considered  by  Prof.  Drummond.     The 
Law  of  Mortification  is  identical  with  that  of  death.     As  the  want  of 
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the  soul's  correspondence  with  God  is  death,  so  the  want  of  its  cones- 
pondence  with  the  evil  parts  of  its  environment  constitutes  death  to 
these  parts.     It  is  dead  to  sin  in  so  far  as  it  is  out  of  correspondence 
with  it     Prof.  Druramond  says,  '*  There  are  three  methods  by  which 
the  spiritual  man  withdraws  himself  from  his  old  environment,  viz.,  by 
suicide^  mortification,  and  limitation.     Suicide  is  adapted  to  all  sins  of 
the  appetites  and  passions.    The  only  method  of  dealing  with  them  is 
by  unhesitating  and  immediate  destruction.      There  are  other  sins, 
however,   with   which   in   the  very   nature   of  things,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  deal^  by  ^suicide.     These  can  only  be  destroyed,  or 
"  crucified  "  by  degrees.     Sins  of  the  temper,  pride,  covetousness, 
uncharitableness,  and  others  of  that  character,  are  to  be  mortified 
by  daily  watchfulness,   and   stern   resistance.     The  third  method, 
limitation,  is  to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  those   liable    to  cany 
legitimate  pursuits  to  an  unlawful  extreme.     This  liability  to  excess 
must  be  restrained  by  the  exercise  of  limitation.     Just  as  in  the 
natural  world  it  is  necessary  to  lop  off  portions  of  plants,  or  even 
animals,  which  are  threatening  the  health,  or  life  of  the  organism,  so 
in  the  spiritual  sphere,  the  spiritual  man  must  abandon  whatever  is 
likely  to  injure  his  soul's  health  or  life." 

From  Mortification,  Prof.  Drummond  proceeds  to  Eternal  Life. 
He  introduces  this  chapter  thus  :  "  One  of  the  most  startling  achiev^ 
ments  of  modem  science,  is  a  definition  of  Eternal  Life."  Not  that 
science,  in  giving  such  a  definition,  recognised  such  a  life  as  possible. 
While  it  formulates  the  conditions  necessary  to  Eternal  Life,  it  treats 
it  as  a  mere  scientific  abstraction.  It  is  thus  defined  by  a  distinguished 
scientist,  who  makes  but  slender  pretentions  to  a  scriptural  religion: 
"  Perfect  correspondence  would  be  perfect  life.  Were  there  no 
change  in  the  environment  but  such  as  the  organism  had  adopted 
changes  to  meet,  and  were  it  never  to  fail  in  the  eflSciency  with  which 
it  met  them,  there  would  be  eternal  existence,  and  eternal  know- 
ledge." Such  are  the  conditions  demanded  by  science  to  ensure 
Eternal  Life.  These  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  relations  between 
God  and  the  soul  of  the  believer.  There  is  a  perfect  correspondence 
between  God  and  the  renewed  soul.  Prof.  Drummond  sums  up  the 
argument  thus :  "  Uninterrupted  correspondence  with  a  perfect  en- 
vironment "  is  eternal  life  according  to  science.  "  This  is  life 
eternal,"  said  our  Lord,  "  that  they  may  know  thee,  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent"  Life  eternal  is  to 
know  God.  To  know  God  is  to  correspond  with  God.  To  corres- 
pond with  God  is  to  correspond  with  a  perfect  environment ;  and  the 
organism  which  attains  to  this,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  live 
for  ever.  Here  is  "eternal  existence  and  eternal  knowledge,"  as 
demanded  by  science.  Accordingly  in  this  particular  also  the  same 
sequence  of  phenomena  is  found  in  both  the  natural  and  spiritual 
spheres. 

Environment  is  the  next  topic  discussed  by  Prof.  Drummond,  and 
is  one  of  great  practical  importance.  In  the  natural  sphere  ereiy 
organism  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  its  environment  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  health.     The  plant  depends   upon  the  soil,  air, 
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sunshine,  and  moisture.  The  animal  in  like  manner  is  dependent 
upon  its  proper  environment — food,  air,  water,  &c.  Cut  off  from 
these  it  would  decay  and  die.  Is  there  a  law  identical  with  this  in 
the  spiritual  world  ?  Does  the  spiritual  man  thus  depend  upon  an 
environment  ?  If  so,  is  there  such  an  environment  available  ?  The 
answer  to  both  questions  is  in  the  affirmative.  The  spiritual  man  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  his  environment — "Without  me,"  says 
Christ,  "ye  can  do  nothing."  A  three-one  God  is  the  believer's 
environment,  supplying  his  every  spiritual  need.  But  in  Nature, 
correspondence  with  environment  not  only  sustains  the  life  of  the 
organism,  it  also  modifies  and  transforms  its  character.  So  it  is  in 
the  spiritual  world  Habitual  correspondence,  or  communion  with 
Grod,  begets  likeness  to  God.  "  We  all,  as  with  unveiled  face, 
beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the 
same  image,  from  glory  to  glory  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord." 

The  Law  of  Conformity  to  type  comes  next  under  review.  In  the 
Scientific  world  this  Law  is  thus  stated  :  "The  one  end  to  which  in 
all  living  beings  the  formative  impulse  is  tending — the  one  scheme 
which  the  Archaeus  of  the  old  speculation  strives  to  carry  out,  seems 
to  be  to  mould  the  offspring  into  the  likeness  of  the  parent.  It  is  the 
first  great  law  of  reproduction  that  the  offspring  tends  to  resemble  its 
parent,  or  parents,  more  closely  than  anything  else."  All  organisms, 
animal  and  vegetable,  begin  life  at  precisely  the  same  point.  At  the 
earliest  stage  of  their  existence,  so  far  as  science  can  discover,  there 
is  not  the  shadow  of  a  difference  between  the  meanest  weed,  or 
animal,  and  the  most  intellectual  and  highly  cultivated  of  mankind. 
It  is  only  in  the  process  of  development  that  the  wide  and  endless 
distinctions  make  their  appearance.  And  in  each  different  form  of 
organism  there  is  a  special  power  in  operation,  moulding  and  fashion- 
ing it  into  its  own  image.  That  power,  or  "  Artist,"  as  Prof.  Drum- 
mond  calls  it,  is  the  life  principle.  Plants  are  fashioned  by  plant  life, 
birds  by  bird  life,  fishes  by  fish  life,  and  animals  by  animal  life.  Such 
is  the  order  of  phenomena,  or  Law  of  Conformity  to  Type  in  the  sphere 
of  Nature.  An  identical  order  or  sequence  of  phenomena  Prof.  Drum- 
mond  finds  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is 
flesh ;  that  which  is  born  of  the  spirit  is  spirit."  Just  as  in  Nature  the 
principle  of  life  moulds  and  fashions  the  physical  materials  with  which 
it  is  in  "correspondence"  into  an  organism  in  accordance  with  its 
own  character,  so  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  the  "  Christ-life,"  operating 
upon  the  moral  elements  of  man's  nature,  moulds  and  fashions  the 
whole  spiritual  organism  into  harmony  with  itself.  "  Whom  He  did 
foreknow  He  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
His  Son." 

The  succeeding  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Semi- 
Parasitism.  In  the  natural  world  this  condition  of  life  is  exhibited  in 
the  habits  of  those  varieties  of  animals  and  plants  which  rely  only  to 
a  limited  extent  upon  their  own  exertions  for  their  maintenance*;  and 
seem  to  be  quite  satisfied  if,  by  drawing  more  or  less  upon  the  in- 
voluntary generosity  of  their  neighbours,  they  can  manage  to  eke  out 
a  bare  existence.     Their  aspirations  rise  no  higher  than  to  eat  and 
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drink  while  they  can,  and  then  die.  The  ofTence  of  which  these 
semi-parasites,  in  the  naturalist's  view,  are  guilty,  is  the  violation  of 
Nature's  I-aw,  that  every  organism  shall  develop  its  capabilities  to 
the  utmost  extent  possible.  The  penalty  inflicted  by  Nature  upon 
the  transgressors  of  this  Law  is  as  severe,  as  it  is  inevitable.  The 
faculties  left  unimproved  gradually  decay,  and  ultimately  become 
practically  dead.  In  the  Spiritual  sphere  the  same  Law,  or  sequence 
of  phenomena,  is  presented.  With  considerable  aptness,  Prof  Drum- 
mond  points  out  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  operation  of  this  Liw 
in  the  relation  of  the  devotees  of  Popery  to  that  so-called  Church.  His 
words  are :  '*  No  more  perfect,  or  more  sad  example  of  semi-parasitism 
exists  than  in  the  ca.se  of  those  illiterate  thousands  who,  scattered 
everywhere  throughout  the  habitable  globe,  swell  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Had  an  organization  been  specially  designed^ 
indeed,  to  induce  the  semi-parasitic  habit  in  the  soul  of  man,  nothii^ 
better  adapted  to  its  disastrous  end  could  be  established  than  the 
system  of  Roman  Catholicism.  They  have  simply  to  shelter  them- 
selves within  its  pale  and  they  are  safe."  As  a  further  practical  illustn- 
tion  of  the  effects  of  this  relation.  Prof.  Drummond  adduces  the  con- 
fession of  "  a  certain  foreign  Professor "  thus  :  "  I  used,"  said  this 
gentleman,  "  to  be  concerned  about  religion,  but  religion  is  a  great 
subject  I  was  very  busy ;  there  was  little  time  to  settle  it  for  myse]£ 
A  Protestant,  my  attention  was  called  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
It  suited  my  case ;  and  instead  of  dabbling  in  religion  for  myself,  I 
put  myself  in  its  hands.  Once  a  year,"  he  concluded,  "  I  go  to 
Mass."  The  Prof.,  however,  finds  a  tendency  to  spiritual  parasitism 
even  in  some  Protestant  churches.  Wherever  there  exists  a  disposi- 
tion to  attach  undue  importance  to  mere  ecclesiastical  details,  or 
resting  in  the  adherence  to  an  orthodox  creed,  apart  from 
the  cultivation  of  a  perfect  correspondence  with  the  sooTs 
environment,  there  the  germ  at  least  of  semi-parasitism  is  present 
He  [refers  to  one  form  of  this  semi-parasitism,  which,  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear,  is  not  only  prevalent,  but  appeals  to 
be  greatly  extending.  It  occurs  in  connection  with  the  grett 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  This  fundamental  doctrine  is  pl^ 
sented  to  the  individual  thus :  " '  You  believe  Christ  died  for 
sinners ;  you  are  a  sinner,  therefore  Christ  died  for  you,  and  bena 
you  are  saved.*  The  agitated  soul  is  invited  to  creep  into  the  con- 
solation of  a  syllogism,  and  entrench  itself  behind  a  doctrine  more 
venerable  than  the  Church.  Such  a  cheap  religion  issues  in  a  cheap 
life."  The  whole  scheme  only  induces  degeneration  of  the  spiritoal 
faculties.  "  Whatever  rest,"  says  Prof  Drummond,  "  is  provided  by 
Christianity  for  the  children  of  God,  it  is  certainly  never  contem- 
plated that  it  should  supersede  personal  effort.  Such  a  relation 
would  suit  parasites,  not  men." 

From  Semi-Parasitism  Prof  Drummond  naturally  proceeds  to  total 
Parasitism.  In  the  natural  sphere,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
inactivity  is  so  inimical  to  life  that,  from  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
various  forms  of  life  upon  our  planet,  Prof.  Drummond  formulates 
a  general  proposition  thus  : — "  Any  principle  which  secures  food  to 
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the  individual  without  the  expenditure  of  work,  is  injurious,  and 
accompanied  by  degeneration  and  loss  of  parts."  He  condescends 
upon  several  habits  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  which  may,  and,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  do,  not  unfrequently  issue  in  spiritual  parasitism.  Among 
these  he  specifies  "  Going  to  Church."  Not  that  he  thinks  lightly 
of  the  duty  and  advantage  of  waiting  upon  God  in  the  sanctuary. 
What  he  regards  as  parasitism  in  this  connection,  is  the  mere  "  use 
and  wont "  habit  of  going  to  church,  and  thinking  no  more  about  it. 
Present  in  their  pew,  persons  may  hear  with  every  appearance  of 
decorum,  but  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  listen,  and  therefore  do 
not  learn.  They  may  accept  what  the  minister  says,  but  take  no 
trouble  to  search  out  the  truth  for  themselves.  They  simply  imbibe 
what  is  offered  to  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  exerting  their 
0¥m  spiritual  faculties.  "Our  churches,"  says  Prof.  Drummond, 
"  overflow  with  members  who  are  mere  consumers.  Their  interest  in 
religion  is  purely  parasitic."  "  You  cannot  accept  truth  ready-  made 
without  it  ceasing  to  nourish  the  soul  as  truth.  You  cannot  live  on 
theological  forms,  without  becoming  a  parasite,  and  ceasing  to  be  a 
man." 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  on  Classification,  Prof.  Drummond 
shows  that,  just  as  in  Nature  there  are  essential  distinctions  of  char- 
acter among  organisms  having  a  strong  outward  resemblance  to  each 
other,  so  in  the  spiritual  sphere  there  are  distinctions  as  essential  and 
well  defined,  among  mankind,  to  outward  appearance  indistinguishable, 
as  any  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  World  of  Nature.  Two  objects 
may  be  selected  from  the  material  world,  both  alike  beautiful  it  may 
be,  only  the  one  is  endowed  with  the  attribute  of  Life,  and  the  other 
destitute  of  it.  This  distinction,  however,  is  radical,  and  insuperable. 
So  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  mankind  is  radically  distinguished  by 
similar  circumstances.  The  Law  is  the  same  in  both  spheres.  The 
outward  life  and  character  of  two  men — the  one  a  mere  moralist,  and 
the  other  a  child  of  God — may  be  equally  beautiful  to  the  eye  of  the 
casual  observer.  The  distinction  between  the  two  characters,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  over  the  former  is  as  real,  however,  as 
that  found  between  a  stone  and  a  flower.  Science  demands  that  the 
stone  and  the  flower  shall  be  arranged  in  different  classes,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  distinction  of  character — and  so  in  the  spiritual  sphere, 
and  under  the  same  Law,  must  the  moralist  and  Christian  be  ar- 
ranged in  distinct  classes.  In  this  case  also  the  same  Law  or 
sequence  of  phenomena  operates  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  natural 
sphere. 

In  the  foregoing  epitome  of  Prof.  Drumraond's  argument  we 
have  refrained  from  expressing  any  opinion  on  its  validity.  The 
aim  has  been  simply  to  present  it  faithfully.  No  allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  numerous  and  varied  reviews  and  criticisms  which 
have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  the  press,  or  been  heard  from 
the  platform.  This  was  quite  impossible  within  the  limits  of  such  a 
paper  as  the  present.  Not  that  such  an  examination  would  have 
been  either  uninteresting,  or  uninstructive.  It  would  certainly  have 
brought  out  some  curious  points. 
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"THE  REFORMED  RITUAL  IN  SCOTLAND:^ 

BY   R.    H.    STORY,   D.D.      BIJICKWOOD,    1886. 
(By  a  Parish  Ministrr,) 

This  lecture  was  delivered  in  "  St.  Giles'  Cathedral "  on  Sabbath  the 
nth  of  last  April,  as  the  first  contribution  to  the  Lee  Lectureshipt 
It  is  plausible,  but  full  of  misrepresentations  in  regard  to  the  un- 
doubted facts  of  Scottish  Church  history.  The  impression,  produced 
by  a  perusal  of  the  lecture,  is  that  Dr.  Story  would  have  been  content 
if  there  had  been  no  Reformation  at  all  in  Scotland.  The  great 
doctrines  of  grace  then  proclaimed  with  such  marvellous  power  and 
blessing  are  hardly  noticed,  so  full  is  the  lecturer  of  zeal  for  the 
"  pomp  and  decorum  "  of  comely  ritual.  He  magnifies  the  supposed 
obligations  of  Scotland,  in  her  Reformation  throes,  to  the  English 
Prayer-book,  indebted  to  the  Romish  Breviary  for  its  noblest  elements. 
We  had  always  thought  that  ritual  bulked  very  little  in  the  estimation 
of  our  reforming  ancestors.  It  was  the  '*  evangel  of  Christ "  they 
fought  and  bled  for  as  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  The 
liistories  of  Knox,  Calderwood,  and  other  reformers,  prove  this  most 
abundantly,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  accept  instead  Dr.  Stoi/s 
rash  assumptions.  He  tells  us  over  and  over  again  that  **  the  Prayer- 
book  travelled  north,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  northern  reformer." 
Then  after  at  some  length  describing  the  various  revisions  and  changes 
in  the  said  Prayer-book,  he  adds  :  "  The  interesting  fact  is  that  the 
first  authorised  vehicle  of  the  Reformed  worship  of  Scotland  was  this 
English  Prayer-book,  and  that  its  use  continued  until  it  was  super- 
seded by  an  act  of  the  Church  itself,  in  favour  of  another  liturgy  of 
different  parentage,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  inferior  quality."* 
With  what  scorn  would  Knox  reject  this  "  interesting  fact "  of  placing 
a  book,  admitted  by  English  reformers  to  be  full  of  imperfections,  on 
a  level  with  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

In  stating  that  we  got  our  Bible  also  from  England,  the  references 
to  Knox,  by  the  way,  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  case 
as  stated  by  M*Crie.  He  overlooks  that  Knox,  during  1558,  was  en- 
gaged with  learned  men  of  his  congregation  in  making  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  English  at  Geneva.  This  was  the  version  we 
are  told  reached  us  from  over  the  Tweed.  Then  his  account  of  the 
sojourn,  of  our  great  reformer  in  Frankfurt,  hardly  corresponds  with 
what  we  know  from  his  biographer. 

Several  pages  of  the  lecture  are  occupied  in  describing  the  "  Book 
of  Geneva,"  published  in  1556,  often  called  "Knox's  Liturgy."  Of 
this  **  Book  of  Common  Order,'*  which  was  for  some  time  "ordinarily 
prefixed  to  the  Psalms  in  metre,"  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  late^ 
from  Scottish  ritualists.  The  St.  Giles'  lecturers  have  been  one  after 
another  deploring  the  loss  of  this  great  gift  to  the  Church.  Indeed 
it  has  lately  pass^:d  VrvVo  a.  ^otx.  o^  \\VMa.\\s»t\c  maxim  that  Knox  and  the 
Scotch  Divines  used  a  \a\.mx^^  dsy«tv  \a  \v^  NaKafcwxsA  ^xa^asion 
through  the  Purilan  m^Metvct  ol  vV^^^^'sxxs^vci^XKt  kssKoisiv^,  x^-^^ 
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first  series  of  the  St.  Giles'  lectures  on  the  Scottish  Church,  Dr.  Story 
asserts  (p.  227)  that  "our  Church  possessed  its  National  Liturgy  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years  after  its  reformation.  It  surrendered  that 
invaluable  possession  to  the  sinister  influence  of  English  Puritanism  ; 
and  the  Prelacy  of  the  Restoration  made  no  effort  to  recall  the  un- 
happy forfeiture."  But  the  lecturer  is  not  now  so  satisfied  seemingly 
with  the  "  invaludble  possessions^  judging  from  his  present  criticism. 
"  Knox,  however,  excluded  from  his  book  too  much  of  the  rich  and 
catholic  elements  that  had  beautified  and  consecrated  the  Breviary 
(Romish  Service-book),  and  admitted  too  much  of  the  vehement 
temper  and  harsh  tone  of  a  time  embittered  by  polemical  passion. 
His  ordinary  oflSces  for  public  worship  are  disfigured  by  many  passages 
embodying  stem  conceptions  of  the  Divine  character  and  Providence, 
and  breathing  wrath  against  the  Roman  Anti-Christ.  They  lack 
charity ;  they  lack  unction ;  they  lack  that  indescribable  charm  of 
rhythmical  flow  and  antique  grace  which  clothes  the  devotions  of  the 
English  Liturgy." 

If  all  this  be  true,  it  was  surely  high  time  to  bury  so  offiensive  a 
manual  of  devotion  out  of  sight,  the  epitaph  would  be  more  than 
usually  lying  that  described  it  as  "  valuable,"  and  one  almost  pitys 
our  forefathers  toiling  for  nearly  a  century  in  such  liturgical  fetters  ! 
But  in  reality  few  grosser  misrepresentations  have  ever  been  flaunted 
before  the  eyes'of  Presbyterian  Scotland  than  this  common  assertion 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Liturgy. 

We  turn  to  those  who  knew  the  Reformation  period  thoroughly. 
The  Elder  M*Crie  asserts,  "  what  is  called  Knox's  Liturgy  is  rather  a 
Directory  than  a  form  of  prayer,  the  minister  being  left  to  vary  from 
the  words  of  it,  or  even  to  substitute  other  prayers  of  his  own  ;  of 
which  any  person  may  be  satisfied  by  consulting  the  book  itself." 
Let  us  take  up  the  book  then.  In  the  accurately  collated  i2mo 
edition  before  us  there  are  altogether  but  99  pages  of  fairly  large  type. 
The  chapter,  "Order  of  Public  Worship,"  contains  seven  pages 
exactly  !  There  are  two  forms  of  "  Confession  of  Sins,"  one  of  which, 
"when  the  congregation  is  assembled  at  the  hour  appointed,  the 
minister  useth  or  like  in  effect,^^  "  This  done  the  people  sing  a  Psalm 
altogether  in  a  plain  tune,  which  ended,  the  minister  prayeth  for  the 
assistance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  as  the  same  shall  move  his  heart,  and 
so  proceedeth  to  the  sermon.     The  minister  after  the  sermon  useth 

this  prayer  following,  or  such  like Then  the  people  sing  a 

Psalm,  which  ended,  the  minister  pronounceth  one  of  these  blessings. 
Numbers  vi.  24-26,  2  Cor.  xiii.  14,  Amen."  To  this  the  note  is 
added — "  It  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  minister  daily  to  repeat  all 
these  things  before  mentioned,  but  beginning  ivith  some  manner  of 
confession  to  proceed  to  the  sermon,  which  ended,  he  either  uses  the 
prayer  for  all  estates  before  mentioned,  or  else  prayeth  as  the  Spirit 
shall  move  his  heart."  Can  anything  be  plainer  than  that  the  Book 
was  simply  a  directory  "according as  the  present  necessity  requireth," 
while  ministers  were  "few  and  far  between?"  In  accordance  with 
this  we  may  refer  to  the  "  First  Book  of  Discipline  "  composed  in 
1560,  the  year  of  the  legal  establishment  of  the  PtolesVaxvX.  \OC\^\c>Yvm 
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our  land.     In  chapter  xi.  we  read,  *'  In  great  towns  we  think  ex- 
pedient that  every  day  there  be  either  sermon  or  common  prayers 
with  some  exercise  of  reading  of  Scriptures,     What  day  the  public 
sermon   is,   we  can  neither  require   nor  greatly    approve  that  the 
Common  Prayers  be  publicly  used^  lest  that  we  should  either  foster 
the  people  in  superstition,  who  come  to  the  prayers  as  they  come 
to  the  mass ;  or  else  give  them  occasion  that  they  think  them  no 
prayers  which  be  made  before  and  after  services."     The  •*  Common 
Prayers "  are  certainly,  as  stated  in  the  same  chapter,  "  the  Book 
of  Common  order"  under   consideration.      In  referring  to  it  the 
younger M*Crie  (Scottish  Church, p.  139)  writes  : — "It was  originally 
meant  as  a  help  to  weak  ministers,  at  a  period  when  it  was  difficolt 
to  find  well  qualified  persons  to  supply  the  pulpits  ;  and  the  prayers 
in  this  book  were  still  used  (in  1637)  by  the  readers^  who  were  em- 
ployed to  read  the  Scriptures  to  the  people  before  the  ministers  began 
the  proper  service  of  the  day,  and  in  some  places  on  the  morning  and 
evening  of  every  week  day.     In  the  pretended  Assembly  of  1616,  it 
was  ordained  that  a  new  Liturgy  or  book  of  common  prayer  should 
be  formed  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     But  this  project 
was  not  carried  into  effect,  probably  from  their  knowledge  of  die 
aversion  of  the  Scots  to  fixed  forms  of  prayer.    The  people  did  not 
question  the  lawfulness  of  set  forms,  but  their  necessity ;  they  bad 
been  long  habituated  to  fiear  them  read,  though  not  by  their  mittisten-, 
and  they  considered  it  altogether  at  variance  with  Scripture,  with  the 
practice  of  antiquity,  and  with  the  very  nature  of  prayer,  that  the 
Church  should  be  shackled  and  bound  to  an  invariable  formulary  in 
this  part  of  Divine  Worship.     To  the  English  Liturgy  they  objected 
because  it  recognised  a  number  of  superstitious  practices  which  the 
Scripture  condemned,  and  which  not  only  the  Puritans,  but  many  of 
the  best  and  most  enlightened  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
had  long  desired  to  see  reformed."    Not  to  multiply  quotations,  the 
following  words   from  Walker's  recently  published   Handbook  of 
Scottish  Church  History,  describe  with  admirable  brevity  the  position 
of  the  Liturgy  in  the  Church : — "  Hitherto  Knox's  Liturgy  had  been 
in  use  where  needed     It  had  been  prepared  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  past  Reformation  times,  when  ministers  were  few,  and  public 
worship  could  not  have  been  maintained  in  many  places  at  all,  except 
by  the  agency  of  *  Readers '  using  the  Book  of  Common  Order.    As 
vacancies  were  filled  up  by  educated  men,  the  Liturgy  naturally  fdl 
aside.     But  of  course  it  regained  its  position  under  the  Episcopal 
system,  and  this  was  the  form  which  Laud  met  when  he  went  with 
the  king  to  St.   Giles'."     It  is  easy  enough  to  see  why  Dr.  Storj 
exalts  the  English  Liturgy.      He  doubtless  laments  that  Anglican 
impositions  were  gone  about  so  rashly  by  the  Stuart  kings.     Had  time 
and  proper  caution  been  taken,  "  the  model  of  the  English  Church 
in  ritual,  as  well  as  government,"  might  probably  have  been  attained 
He  seems  to  approve  of  King  James  insisting  on  a  liturgical  revision, 
in  other  words,  an  adaptation  to  the  English  model ;  but  he  adds,  **n»- 
fortunately,  the  liturgical  revision  appeared  in  close  company  with  the 
assertion  of  roya\  absoYuVvstCL."    In.  a  similar  spirit,  describing  the  ior 
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position  of  the  "  Five  Articles  of  Perth,"  he  adds  :  "  The  people  would 
not  be  coerced.  The  seeds  had  been  sown  among  them  of  ignorant 
prejudices  and  blind  enthusiasms,  which  were  to  work  havoc  for  the 
next  seventy  years  in  the  history  of  Scotland."  There,  we  have  the 
root  of  the  matter.  The  noble  struggles  of  our  Covenanting  fathers 
for  the  seventy  years  ending  in  1688,  are  all  in  the  eye  of  this  ritualist 
"  ignorant  prejudices  and  blind  enthusiasms  /  "  Such  a  man  is  as  unfit 
as  bigotry  and  blind  Anglicanizing  zeal  can  make  him,  for  appreciat- 
ing all  that  is  grandest  in  our  history,  or  for  eating  the  bread  of  a 
Church  which  has  hitherto  rejoiced  in  honouring  the  "  heroes  of  the 
Covenant."  Coming  on  to  the  tumult  in  St.  Giles  in  1637,  we  may 
remark  that  Janet  Geddes  gets  but  scant  justice.  To  Dr.  Story  it  is 
**  a  profane  uproar  in  an  Edinburgh  Church,"  which  became  a  "  mere 
howling  Pandemonium  "  until  the  authorities  interposed.  Such  ex- 
pressions might  come  naturally  enough  from  one  of  those  Episcopal 
writers  the  lecturer  is  fond  of  quoting,  but  from  a  Presbyterian  reaping 
the  fruits  of  the  "profane  uproar,"  more  sympathetic  tones  might 
have  been  expected.  Of  the  Westminster  Assembly  our  author  writes 
with  half  concealed  contempt.  We  did  not  expect  anything  else  from 
one  who  took  up  a  strongly  antagonistic  position  to  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession  two  years  ago  at  the  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Council  in  Belfast,  and  who  has  given  so  many  anti- 
confessional  statements  to  the  world  in  his  published  sermons.  He 
greatly  over-rates  the  influence  of  the  Independents.  We  know  there 
were  but  few  prominent  members  of  that  denomination,  and  these 
went  by  the  name  of  the  ^^five  dissenting  ministers.^^  The  abilities, 
incessant  labours,  and  commanding  influence  of  the  Scottish  Com- 
missioners, are  greatly  under  estimated.  The  Westminster  Directory 
was  ordered  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1645  "to  be  carefully  and 
uniformly  observed  and  practised  by  all  the  ministers  and  others 
within  this  Kingdom."  Any  one  reading  the  enjoining  Act,  as  printed 
in  the  ordinary  copies  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  will  see  how  thank- 
fully and  cordially  the  Directory  was  welcomed  by  our  Scottish  Church, 
but  Dr.  Story  is  of  a  very  different  opinion.  We  know  that  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  appealing  to  his  inner  consciousness  in  opposition  to  the 
plain  statements  of  Scripture  and  of  History,  but  our  readers  could 
hardly  expect  anything  so  utterly  unhistorical  as  the  following  quota- 
tions : — "  We  cannot  believe  that  the  Kirk  adopted  this  innovation 
without  reluctance."  The  Book  of  Common  Order  "  undoubtedly 
was  virtually  superseded  by  the  Act  of  1645,  imposing  the  Directory. 
And  this  must  have  been  felt  as  a  grievous  necessity  by  many  of  the 
best  leaders  of  the  Kirk.  For  these  were  men  utterly  opposed  to 
Puritanic  disregard  of  forms  and  usages  in  worship,  however  much 
their  political  sympathies  might  draw  them  towards  the  Puritans. 
.  •  .  But  *  uniformity '  was  the  watchword :  and  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly  the  preponderating  influence  was  that  of  English  Presby- 
terianism  and  Independency,  of  a  distinctly  Puritanic  caste,  and  not 
that  of  the  Scottish  type  of  religion,  which  had  retained  much  of  the 
Catholic  spirit  and  reverence  for  ecclesiastical  usage,  inherited  from 
intercourse  with  the  Reformed  Communions  on  the  Continent.     The 
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nursing  mother  of  the  extempore  harangues  which  took  the  place  of 
prayers  of  the  old  Hturgical  model,  of  the  interminable  discourses,  of 
the  graceless  practices  which  were  beginning  to  deform  the  decent 
order  of  public  worship,  was  English  Independency.     From  it  and  not 
from  our  Scottish  ancestors,  descended  to  us  the  ungainly  heritage  of 
meagre  rite  and  unseemly  negligence  in  the  conduct  of  the  public 
worship  of  God."     Said  we  not  well  that  Dr.  Story  is  great  in  hb 
app>eals  to  his  inner  Light  I    In  this  case,  however^  as  in  many  others, 
it  is  darkness  that  may  be  felt     What  would  the  Assembly  of  1645 
think  of  such  ravings  ?    We  can  fancy  the  scorn  with  which  the  pro- 
posal to  elect  such  a  dreamer  as  Clerk  would  have  been  received ! 
We  confess  that  repeatedly  we  were  reminded  in  reading  the  lecture, 
of  the  special  pleading  of  Bishop  Sage,  whom,  by  the  way,  we  find 
quoted  in  proof  of  a  characteristic  assertion.      Arguments  similar 
to    those    in    Sage's    "  Presbytery    Examined,"    are    unblushingly 
presented.      But    surely    the    biographer    of   Carstares    ought  to 
have   known    something  of   the  Rev.    John    Anderson  of  Dum- 
barton,   and    of   his    vigorous    reputation    of    Sage's    groundless 
assertions.      And  yet,  forsooth.   Dr.   Story  is  only  contending  for 
the  old   ^^  Scottish  type  of  Religion!^      Does  he  mean  Prelacy? 
His  speech   betrays  him.      Certain  we  are,  he  is   utterly  out  of 
sympathy  with   our  Scottish   Reformed  Doctrine,   Discipline,  and 
Worship.     Under  the  circumstances,  how  does  he  continue  Parish 
Minister  of  Rosneath  ?     How  could  a  conscientious  subscriber  of  the 
Formula  write  the  following  : — "  But  the  slovenly  innovations  which 
were  degrading  the  Church's  worhip,  and  which  were  begotten  of 
carelessness  or  irreverence  or  want  of  any  recognised  authority,  were 
allowed  to  make  their  way  unchallenged,  until,  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  public  services  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
had  become  probably  the  baldest  and  rudest  in  Christendom."    Is 
not  this  very  offensive  cant  f    We  know  men  of  culture  who,  long 
accustomed  to  the  Scriptural  mode  of  worship  here  denounced,  have 
felt  pained  and  shocked  on  entering  St  Giles  recently,  and  witnessing 
the  illegal  ritualism  there  introduced     We  pass  over  some  ranting 
about  "  beauty  in  ritual,"  and  "  revival  of  warmth  and  propriety  in 
worship,"  until  we  come  to  the  changes  advocated  towards  the  end  of 
the  Lecture,     "  We  ought  to  have  the  Commemoration  of  the  great 
events  of  our  Lord's  birth,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension."   What 
about  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth  ?    Were  the  opposers  of  these  not 
of  the  true  Scottish  type  of  religion  ?     How  powerfully  one  of  our 
greatest  and  holiest  Divines  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  George 
Gillespie,  in  his  "  Dispute  against  the  English  Popish  Ceremonies,* 
shatters  all  the  specious  arguments  ever  adduced  in  favour  of  these 
festival  days,  and  of  the  various  developments  of  "  beauty  in  ritual  ** 
here  paraded.     The  glorification  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee  should  be  very 
painful  reading  to  all  Presbyterians.     He  who,  in  1857,  unquestion- 
ably violated  the  laws  of  his  Church  and  his  ordination  vows  by 
introducing  read  prayers  and  responses  into  Old  Greyfriars  Church,  is 
lauded  in  the  most  extravagant  language  in  Dr.  Story's  closing  remarks. 
The  General  Ass^mbV^  oC  \%«^^  {o\iad  that  the  practice  begun  in 
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Greyfrairs  was  an  innovation  on  the  law  and  usage  of  the  Church,  and 
enjoined  Dr.  Lee  to  discontinue  it  For  more  than  two  hundred  years 
where  can  we  find  any  evidence  of  read  prayers  in  Scottish  Presbyterian 
Churches  ?  So  strong  was  the  aversion  nf  the  Scottish  people  to  the 
practice  that  even  "black  Prelacy"  dared  not,  after  the  Stuart  Restora- 
tion, intrude  such.  The  words  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,a  violent  Episco- 
palian Advocate,  writing  after  the  Revolution,  prove,this  abundantly :  — 
"The  way  of  worship  in  our  Church  differed  nothing  from  what  the  Pres- 
byterians themselves  practised  (except  only  that  we  used  the  Doxology, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  in  Baptism  the  Creed,  all  which  they  rejected). 
We  had  no  ceremonies,  surplice,  altars,  cross  in  baptisms,  nor  the 
meanest  of  those  things  which  would  be  allowed  in  England  by  the 
Dissenters."  Dr.  Cunningham  (Ch.  Hist.  ii.  540)  admits  that  "the 
general  desire  for  a  more  cultivated  worship,"  of  which  Dr.  Lee  was 
the  exponent,  "  was  to  some  extent  a  ripple  from  the  great  wave  of 
ritualism  which  had  then  begun  to  wash  over  England."  The  Lee 
Lecture  has  been  founded  to  commemorate  Dr.  Lee's  attempts  to 
overturn  our  Presbyterian  worship.  How  such  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  Service  Society  can  be  reconciled  with  the  solemn 
oath  to  "  defend  the  Established  Worship  and  to  follow  no  divisive 
courses,"  is  a  matter  deserving  the  serious  attention  of  all  desirous 
of  maintaining  the  national  establishment.  As  for  Dr.  Story  this 
Lecture  is  quite  in  accordance  with  his  innovating  career  for  a  good 
many  years.  His  contributions  to  the  notorious  "  Scotch  Sermons  " 
were  by  the  ablest  judges  admitted  to  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  true 
"type  of  Scottish  religion."  His  sermons,  "Creed  and  Conduct," 
preached  in  Rosneath  and  published  in  1878,  were  equally 
objectionable.  As  they  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  gone  beyond  the  first 
edition,  perhaps  they  might  have  been  left  to  perish  unnoticed,  but  we 
find  now  an  attempt  to  extend  their  circulation.  They  are  advertised 
on  the  fly  leaf  of  the  "  Lee  Lecture,"  so  that  the  words  of  the  ac- 
complished writer  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Revieiv  of 
January,  1879,  are  as  appropriate  as  ever : — "  Dr.  Story  is  one  of  the 
ministers  of  a  church  that  explicitly  teaches  both  substitution  and 
satisfaction  in  her  confessional  standards  ;  he  now  preaches  against 
what  at  ordination  he  solemnly  declared  that  he  sincerely  owned  and 
believed  ;  against  what  he  vowed  firmly  and  constantly  to  adhere  to, 
and  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  assert,  maintain,  and  defend.  The 
Scripture  truths  of  substitution  and  satisfaction  will  survive  the  attacks 
made  upon  them  in  Rosneath  Church  by  the  *  Minister  of  the 
Parish  ; '  whether  the  Minister's  character  for  conscientiousness  and 
honesty  will  survive  the  attack  made  from  a  position  he  would  never 
have  gained  but  for  the  declaration  of  ordination-vow,  is  another 
question."  Dr.  Story  refers  in  his  lecture  to  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline,  and  we  think  his  attention  may  be  profitably  directed  to 
chapter  x.  of  that  valuable  book  with  a  sentence  of  which  we  close : 
**  By  heresy  we  mean  pernicious  doctrine  plainly  taught  and  openly 
defended  against  the  foundations  and  principles  of  our  faith ;  and 
such  a  crime  we  judge  to  deserve  perpetual  deposition  from   the 
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nursing  mother  of  the  extempore  harangues  which  took  the  place  of 
prayers  of  the  old  liturgical  model,  of  the  interminable  discourses,  of 
the  graceless  practices  which  were  beginning  to  deform  the  decent 
order  of  public  worship,  was  English  Independency.     From  it  and  not 
from  our  Scottish  ancestors,  descended  to  us  the  ungainly  heritage  of 
meagre  rite  and  unseemly  negligence  in  the  conduct  of  the  public 
worship  of  God."     Said  we  not  well  that  Dr.  Story  is  great  in  his 
appeals  to  his  inner  Light  I    In  this  case,  however,  as  in  many  others, 
it  is  darkness  that  may  be  felL     What  would  the  Assembly  of  1645 
think  of  such  ravings  ?    We  can  fancy  the  scorn  with  which  the  pro- 
posal to  elect  such  a  dreamer  as  Clerk  would  have  been  received ! 
We  confess  that  repeatedly  we  were  reminded  in  reading  the  lecture, 
of  the  special  pleading  of  Bishop  Sage,  whom,  by  the  way,  we  find 
quoted  in  proof  of  a  characteristic  assertion.      Arguments  similar 
to    those    in    Sage's    "  Presbytery    Examined,"    are    unblushingly 
presented.      But    surely    the    biographer    of   Carstares    ought   to 
have  known    something  of   the  Rev.    John    Anderson  of  Dum- 
barton,   and    of   his    vigorous    reputation    of    Sage's    groundless 
assertions.     And  yet,  forsooth.   Dr.   Story  is  only  contending  for 
the  old   ^^  Scottish  type  of  Religion  1^^      Does  he  mean  Prelacy? 
His  speech  betrays  him.      Certain  we  are,  he  is  utterly  out  of 
sympathy  with  our  Scottish   Reformed  Doctrine,   Discipline,  and 
Worship.     Under  the  circumstances,  how  does  he  continue  Parish 
Minister  of  Rosneath  ?     How  could  a  conscientious  subscriber  of  the 
Formula  write  the  following  : — "  But  the  slovenly  innovations  which 
were  degrading  the  Church's  worhip,  and  which  were  begotten  of 
carelessness  or  irreverence  or  want  of  any  recognised  authority,  were 
allowed  to  make  their  way  unchallenged,  until,  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  public  services  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
had  become  probably  the  baldest  and  rudest  in  Christendom."    Is 
not  this  very  offensive  cant  f    We  know  men  of  culture  who,  long 
accustomed  to  the  Scriptural  mode  of  worship  here  denounced,  have 
felt  pained  and  shocked  on  entering  St  Giles  recently,  and  witnessing 
the  illegal  ritualism  there  introduced     We  pass  over  some  ranting 
about  "  beauty  in  ritual,"  and  "  revival  of  warmth  and  propriety  in 
worship,"  until  we  come  to  the  changes  advocated  towards  the  end  of 
the  Lecture.     "  We  ought  to  have  the  Commemoration  of  the  great 
events  of  our  Lord's  birth,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension."   What 
about  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth  ?    Were  the  opposers  of  these  not 
of  the  true  Scottish  type  of  religion  ?     How  powerfully  one  of  our 
greatest  and  holiest  Divines  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  George 
Gillespie,  in  his  "  Dispute  against  the  English  Popish  Ceremonies," 
shatters  all  the  specious  arguments  ever  adduced  in  favour  of  these 
festival  days,  and  of  the  various  developments  of  "  beauty  in  ritual  ** 
here  paraded.    The  glorification  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee  should  be  veiy 
painful  reading  to  all  Presbyterians.     He  wh(^  in  1857,  unquestion- 
ably violated  the  laws  of  his  Church  and  his  ocdiiution  vows  by 
introducing  read  prayers  and  responses  into  Old  Qnytmn  Chtiichy  if 
lauded  in  the  most  extravagant  language  in  Dr.  Stoty^dorinigraiiuaks. 
The  General  Assemb\^  oi  \^c^<)  IcMtid  thai  tibe  pgwrticc  bcgOD  io 
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Greyfrairs  was  an  innovation  on  the  law  and  usage  of  the  Church,  and 
enjoined  Dr.  Lee  to  discontinue  it  For  more  than  two  hundred  years 
where  can  we  find  any  evidence  of  read  prayers  in  Scottish  Presbyterian 
Churches  ?  So  strong  was  the  aversion  jof  the  Scottish  people  to  the 
practice  that  even  "black  Prelacy"  dared  not,  after  the  Stuart  Restora- 
tion, intrude  such.  The  words  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,a  violent  Episco- 
palian Advocate,  writing  after  the  Revolution,  prove  this  abundantly :  — 
"The  way  of  worship  in  our  Church  differed  nothing  from  what  the  Pres- 
byterians themselves  practised  (except  only  that  we  used  the  Doxology, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  in  Baptism  the  Creed,  all  which  they  rejected). 
We  had  no  ceremonies,  surplice,  altars,  cross  in  baptisms,  nor  the 
meanest  of  those  things  which  would  be  allowed  in  England  by  the 
Dissenters."  Dr.  Cunningham  (Ch.  Hist.  ii.  540)  admits  that  "the 
general  desire  for  a  more  cultivated  worship,"  of  which  Dr.  Lee  was 
the  exponent,  "  was  to  some  extent  a  ripple  from  the  great  wave  of 
ritualism  which  had  then  begun  to  wash  over  England."  The  Lee 
Lecture  has  been  founded  to  commemorate  Dr.  Lee's  attempts  to 
overturn  our  Presbyterian  worship.  How  such  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  Service  Society  can  be  reconciled  with  the  solemn 
oath  to  "  defend  the  Established  Worship  and  to  follow  no  divisive 
courses,"  is  a  matter  deserving  the  serious  attention  of  all  desirous 
of  maintaining  the  national  establishment.  As  for  Dr.  Story  this 
Lecture  is  quite  in  accordance  with  his  innovating  career  for  a  good 
many  years.  His  contributions  to  the  notorious  "  Scotch  Sermons  " 
were  by  the  ablest  judges  admitted  to  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  true 
"type  of  Scottish  religion."  His  sermons,  "Creed  and  Conduct," 
preached  in  Rosneath  and  published  in  1878,  were  equally 
objectionable.  As  they  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  gone  beyond  the  first 
edition,  perhaps  they  might  have  been  left  to  perish  unnoticed,  but  we 
find  now  an  attempt  to  extend  their  circulation.  They  are  advertised 
on  the  fly  leaf  of  the  "  Lee  Lecture,"  so  that  the  words  of  the  ac- 
complished writer  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review  of 
January,  1879,  are  as  appropriate  as  ever : — "  Dr.  Story  is  one  of  the 
ministers  of  a  church  that  explicitly  teaches  both  substitution  and 
satisfaction  in  her  confessional  standards ;  he  now  preaches  against 
what  at  ordination  he  solemnly  declared  that  he  sincerely  owned  and 
believed ;  against  what  he  vowed  firmly  and  constantly  to  adhere  to, 
and  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  assert,  maintain,  and  defend.  The 
Scripture  truths  of  substitution  and  satisfaction  will  survive  the  attacks 
made  upon  them  in  Rosneath  Church  by  the  *  Minister  of  the 
Parish  ; '  whether  the  Minister's  character  for  conscientiousness  and 
honesty  will  survive  the  attack  made  from  a  position  he  would  never 
have  gained  but  for  the  declaration  of  ordination-vow,  is  another 
question."  Dr.  Story  refers  in  his  lecture  to  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline,  and  we  think  his  attention  may  be  profitably  directed  to 
chapter  x.  of  that  valuable  book  with  a  sentence  of  which  we  close : 
**  By  heresy  we  mean  pernicious  doctrine  plainly  taught  and  openly 
defended  against  the  foundations  and  principles  of  our  faith ;  and 
such  a  crime  we  judge  to  deserve  perpetud  deposition  from  the 
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ministry.     For  most  dangerous  we  know  it  to  be  to  commit  the  flock 
to  a  man  infected  with  the  pestilence  of  heresy." 


(By  atwther  Conttibutor,) 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  keenest  innovators,  who  heartily  despise 
the  Reformers  and  sneer  at  their  work,  are  so  anxious  to  prove  that 
they  were  ritualists  like  themselves.  The  object  is  plain.  While 
many  people  oppose  innovations  on  conscientious  grounds,  there  are 
many  more  who  only  dislike  them  because  they  are  new.  If  the 
latter  class  can  be  convinced  that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  its  best 
days,  worshipped  as  the  innovators  wish  to  make  us  worship,  then, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  battle  will  be  won ;  and,  in  the 
same  way,  even  some  of  the  conscientious  objectors  may  be  gained 
or  at  least  silenced.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  attempt  is  ever  and 
anon  being  made  to  prove  that  Knox,  Melville  and  Henderson  used 
liturgies,  hymns,  and  doxologies.  Much  ingenuity,  special  pleading, 
perversion  of  history,  and  bold  assertion,  have  been  expended  in  the 
unholy  cause ;  but  the  result  has  always  been,  and  ever  will  be 
failure,  because, 

'*  Facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding, 
And  dauma  be  disputed." 

The  most  recent  public  attempt  to  retail  the  old  fallacies  and  mis- 
statements was  fitly  made  by  Dr.  Story  in  seeking  to  commeinorate 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a 
lecture — radiant  with  the  display  of  superficial  knowledge — should 
have  impressed  a  credulous  enthusiast  like  Professor  Blackie  so  much 
that,  after  a  week's  labour,  he  brought  forth  a  sonnet.  The  danger  is 
that  the  continuous  repetition  of  the  ritualistic  creed  may  lead  the 
sheep,  of  which  the  genial  professor  is  an  outstanding  specimen,  to 
accept  as  true  those  partial  statements  which  are  coloured  and 
twisted  to  suit  a  purpose.  To  examine  the  whole  of  Dr.  Story's 
lecture  minutely,  pointing  out  its  weaknesses,  contradictions,  and  mis- 
leading assertions,  might  not  be  an  unprofitable  task ;  but  it  would 
require  more  space  than  could  be  spared  in  the  Magazine,  I  shall 
therefore  content  myself  by  dealing  only  with  a  few  of  his  obnoxious 
statements. 

It  is  with  evident  pleasure  that  he  reiterates  that  the  Prayer-Book 
of  Edward  the  sixth  was  "  the  first  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
after  the  Reformation ;"  that  it  "  travelled  north,"  and  was  "welcomed 
by  the  northern  Reformers  ; "  and  that  **  the  first  authorised  vehicle 
of  the  Reformed  worship  of  Scotland  was  this  English  Prayer-Book, 
and  that  its  use  continued  until  it  was  superseded  by  an  Act  of  the 
Church  itself,  in  favour  of  another  liturgy."  He  has  no  doubt 
whatever  that  by  the  "  Commoun  Prayeris,"  which  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  resolved  should  be  read  in  the  parish  churches, 
Edward's  BooVl  Nvas  m^axit.  This  is  a  point,  however,  which  has 
been  keenly  debated,  ^vYvom^^Jcv^  XsaikasikK.^  ^V  ^npA^tlca  is  in  fevour 
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"Each  Psalm,"  he  says,  "had  its  own  tune  printed  with  it,  and 
the  Doxology  in  the  appropriate  metre."  He  does  not  say  that  the 
early  editions  contained  the  doxologies :  but  that  would  naturally  be 
inferred  from  his  statement.  Yet,  the  fact  is,  that,  so  far  as  known, 
the  earliest  edition  with  even  a  solitary  doxology  was  not  printed 
until  1575,  that  is  three  years  after  Knox's  death,  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  full  set  until  twenty  years  later  still !  , 

In  his  anxiety  to  father  innovations  on  the  Reformers,  Dr.  Story 
says,  that,  "as  regards  the  usages  sanctioned  by  this  manual,  we  may 
note  that  the  posture  at  prayer  was  kneeling ;  that  the  people  stood 
up  to  sing;  that  the  Creed  was  repealed  at  morning  and  evening 
prayer,  and  in  the  baptismal  service  by  the  sponsor ;  that  there  was 
no  place  for  extempore  harangues  or  *  fencings  of  the  table '  at  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  was  celebrated  monthly."  These  statements 
are  very  inaccurate.  Kneeling  at  prayer  is  a  very  different  posture 
from  the  "  hunkering  "  and  sitting  which  have  become  so  common ; 
but,  as  Laing  says,  "there  was  neither  kneeling  during  prayer,  nor 
while  receiving  the  sacrament."  There  is  nothing  objectionable  in 
standing  while  singing  except  that  it  almost  invariably  leads  to  sitting 
during  prayer ;  but  the  assertion  that  the  people  in  those  days  stood 
up  to  sing  still  requires  to  be  proved.  The  creed  certainly  occurs  in 
a  prayer  after  sermon,  but  that  is  a  prayer  which  is  expressly  said  to 
be  optional ;  and  it  is  prescribed  in  the  Order  of  Baptism.  If  he 
means  that  there  was  no  provision  made  for  "  fencing  the  table,"  he 
has  fallen  into  an  egregious  error,  for  in  the  Exhortation  there  is  a 
short  but  most  excellent  pattern  both  for  fencing  and  inviting.  The 
Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  rubric,  was  "  commonly  used  once  a 
month,  or  so  oft  as  the  congregation  shall  think  expedient ;  "  and  in  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline  it  is  explicitly  declared  that,  "  Foure  times 
in  the  yeare  we  think  sufficient  to  the  administration  of  the  Lord  s 
table,"  though  "  any  severall  kirk  for  reasonable  causes  ....  may 
minister  oftner." 

In  one  portion  of  his  lecture  he  says  distinctly  that,  "  The  Book  of 
Geneva  allowed  no  place  for  any  response  on  the  part  of  the  congre- 
gation, unless  it  were  the  Amen  after  prayer  or  benediction."  Re- 
garding the  Amen,  he  does  not  appear  to  be  very  sure ;  and  it  would 
have  been  safer  for  him  to  have  held  his  peace  about  it,  if  he  had 
valued  a  reputation  for  calm  and  sober  statements.  But  after  thus 
admitting  that  there  was  at  least  no  other  response  than  his  dubious 
Amen  ;  he  says,  towards  the  close  of  his  lecture,  that,  with  the  single 
exception  of  instrumental  music,  all  Dr.  Lee's  innovations  were 
restorations  "  of  the  usages  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  earlier  and 
better  days ; "  and  then  among  these  innovations  he  includes  the 
inducing  of  "  the  congregation  to  take  an  audible  part  in  the  service 
by  reading  the  Psalms  responsively  ! " 

If  the  ritualists  are  themselves  satisfied  with  the  arguments  they 
exhibit  for  convincing  others,  then,  indeed,  they  are  a  simple-minded 
race  ;  and  if  nothing  better  is  forthcoming  in  defence  of  their  new- 
fangled nonsense,  they  may  some  day  awaken  to  find  that  the  whole 
rests  on  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream,  D.  H.  F.        ^ 
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the  Book  was  intended  for  the  regular  minister  as  well  as  for  the 
reader.      So   it  was;    but  many  of  these,  doubtless,  were  poorly 
equipped  for  their  work,  and  the  rubrics,  already  referred  to,  make  it 
plain  that,  although  the  minister  was  to  "  use  the  order  conteaned 
therin,"  he  was  not  tied  to  the  very  words.     In  the  same  way,  it  h 
stated  in  Knox's  Order  of  Excommunication  : — "  This  order  may  be 
enlarged  or  contracted,  as  the  wisdom  of  the  discreet  minister  shall 
think  expedient ;  for  we  rather  show  the  way  to  the  ignorant,  than 
prescribe  order  to  the  learned,  that  cannot  be  amended."     Dr.  Stoiy, 
however,  could  see  little  advantage  in  having  a  liturgy  of  that  nature; 
and  so   he  says  that   Dr.  Lee   "read  his  prayers  as  Knox  and 
Henderson  had  done."   This  statement  is  as  baseless  as  it  is  startling. 
It  is  as  impossible  to  believe  that  Elijah  delivered  his  message  from 
a  paper,  as  that  Knox  read  his  sermons ;  that  he  read  his  prayers  k 
still  more  incredible ;  and  David  Laing,  who  knew  a  thousand  times 
more  about  the  matter  than  this  lecturer,  says : — "  In  no  instance  da 
we  find  Knox  himself  using  set  forms  of  prayer."     Nor  is  there  any 
evidence  to  show  that  Henderson  read  his  prayers.     As  Laing  has 
said,  "  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  so  far  as  the  liturgical 
part  was  concerned,  had  fallen  into  desuetude  long  before  the  time  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly."      Perhaps  this  modern  champion  of  the 
Philistines  will  care  as  little  for  the  opinions  of  David  Laing  as 
Goliath  did  for  David's  pebbles ;  but  there  is  at  least  one  authority 
whom  he  cannot  afford  to  set  at  nought.     In  another  part  of  his  own 
lecture  he  says : — "  The  slightness  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  old 
liturgy  retained  the  affections  of  the  people  is,  however,  proved  by 
the  facility  with  which  the  [Westminster]  Directory  pushed  it  from  its 
place.     At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember,  that  while  the  prayers 
of  Knox  had  continued  to  form  the  regular  service  performed  by  the 
*  reader,'  the  minister  had,  of  late,  more  and  more  fallen  in  with  the 
custom  of  extempore,  or  '  conceived  *  prayer,  as  it  was  called,  both 
before  and  after  the  sermon." 

Dr.  Story  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  opposed  to  free  prayer,  for  he 
says : — "  The  combination  of  set  forms  with  free  prayer  is  the  ideal 
of  congregational  worship  ;  and  if  all  men  could  pray  always  as  some 
men  pray  sometimes,  would  leave  no  kind  of  need  unsupplied,  and 
no  variety  of  adoration  or  supplication  unexpressed ;  but  it  is  apt, 
especially  in  times  of  public  commotion  or  ecclesiastical  excitement, 
to  indulge  the  unwise  and  unspiritual  with  too  wide  a  liberty."  The 
minister  of  Rosneath  is  evidently  not  unmindful  of  his  own  prone- 
ness  to  use  violent  language  "in  times  of  public  commotion  or 
ecclesiastical  excitement ; "  but  he  should  not  measure  others  by 
himself. 

The  lecturer  has  no  doubt  that  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  "as 
Knox  left  it,  was  capable  of  much  extension  and  enrichment,  and 
this,"  he  says,  "would  have  been  effected  gradually  and  peacefully  if 
the  Church  had  been  left  to  her  own  devices."  But  most  people 
will  rather  agree  with  Bishop  Wordsworth,  when  he  says,  that  as  it 
"  did  not  restficl  \.\\e  rnvxCYsX^t  \.o  iVvt  use  of  the  very  words  of  the 
prayers,"  it,  "theTe^oTe,^a'&v^^^TV!cv%>i!cv^^^>^l^\>tai^^v^ 
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who  was  for  many  years  in   the   Roman   Catholic  Church,   and 
who  left  it,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  when  he   became  con- 
vinced that   it  was   working   out  through    Ireland  this   conspiracy 
against  our  rights  and  liberties.      On   leaving  he   wrote   a   letter 
to  Cardinal  Manning,  in  which  he  said:    "The  conduct  I  allude 
to— the  policy   which  you  and  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the 
State    have    adopted — has  been    justified,    on    the    ground    that 
benefit  will  accrue  to  the  church  from  dispossessing  the  landlords, 
and  so  creating  an  independent  (Roman)  Catholic  State   in  Ire- 
land, a  policy  which,  as  you  know,  is  identical  with  the  policy  of 
the  Jesuits  and  Tyrconnel  in  the  reign  of  James  II."      There  is 
exaggeration  in  the  book,  which  will  prevent  it  having  the  influence 
it  otherwise  might  have  had,  but  the  evidence  given  of  the  working 
of  the  Jesuits  in  our  country,  and  of  how  their  deep-laid  schemes  are 
furthered  by  the  policy  adopted  by  our  statesmen  of  different  parties, 
is  to  say  the  least  of  it,  startling.     In  one  part  he  gives  this  admirable 
description  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  :  "  The  Church  of  Rome 
is,  in  fact,  not  a  body  of  theological  doctrine  and  belief,  but  a  huge  and 
intricate  system  of  government.     It  is  an  empire ;  it  is  an  absolute 
monarchy  with  its  college  of  Cardinals  and  Privy  Councillors;  a 
government  which  rules  not  only  by  means  of  force,  and  which 
governs  not  only  the  bodies  and  outward  actions  of  its  subjects ;  but 
which  rules  the  conscience  by  means  of  spiritual  tenors,  and  insures 
the  most  abject  obedience  by  means  of  superstitious  feelings.     As  a 
study  of  the  syllabus  of  December  8,  1864,  will  show,  the  Papal 
government  is  a  conspiracy  of  the  subtlest  and  best  informed  minds 
against  the  fortunes  and  liberties  of  mankind.     It  has  agents  in  every 
land  and  in  every  nation,  for  every  priest,  every  monk,  every  nun, 
every  member  of  a  religious  confraternity  is  an  agent  of  that  govern- 
ment.    And  every  one  of  these — the  whole  body  of  Romanists — 
move  as  one  army  in  accordance  with  the  orders  from  the  Vatican. 
By  all  the  allurements  of  sense;   by  the  feigned  terrors  of  the 
unseen  world ;  by  artifices  nicely  calculated  on  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  each  man's  idiosyncrasies,  tendencies,  antecedents,  and 
present  frame  of  mind ;  by  the  power  acquired  through  the  know- 
ledge of  some  secret  crime,  by  enticing  young  persons  to  commit 
themselves  by  perpetrating  some  disgraceful  act,  so  that  their  fair 
name  and  fame,  their  honours  and  their  liberties  are  pl.iced  in  the 
hands  of  the  agents  of  Rome ;  by  memories  of  the  past  and  poignant 
stings  of  remorse ;  by  offers  of  preferment,  office,  glory,  and  fame ;  with 
assurances  of  safety  and  secrecy  in  exchange  for  services  rendered 
clandestinely  to  Rome;  by  all  these  means,  and  many  others,  the 
Vatican  is  ever  increasing,  in  every  land,  its  body  of  adherents,  who 
must  implicitly  obey,  while  they  hate  her.      Nor  can  honour,  or 
patriotism,   or    even    family  affection,    intervene.      Conscience    is 
goaded,  and  oaths  compel  them  to  discard  the  laws  and  welfare  of 
their  nation,  with  the  love  of  kindred,  the  entreaties  of  a  wife,  the 
paternal  instincts  of  a  father  for  his  children,  in  order  to  submit  to 
and  obey  the  mandates  of  the  Pope."    This  power  that  works  so 
secretly,  and  scruples  not  to  stoop  to  the  basest  means  for  the 
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accomplishment  of  its  purposes,  mustbe  reckoned  with  ere  any  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  Irish  question  can  be  reached,  and  if  there 
are  any  spectacles  which  would  enable  John  Bull  to  see  this,  the 
sooner  he  puts  them  on  the  better.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the 
disgraceful  riots  which  have  recently  made  the  city  of  Belfast  a  scene  of 
bloodshed,  and  which  reveal  the  bitter  feelings  which  recent  contro- 
versies have  excited,  that  a  firm  hand  will  be  needed  satisfactorily  to 
manage  its  affairs. 

An  evidence  of  Rome's  boldness  is  furnished  in  the  action 
raised  at  its  instigation  which  has  issued  in  the  imi^isonment  of 
a  venerable  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leys,  late  of  Strathaven.  His 
son,  because  unable  to  support  his  two  children,  handed  them 
to  the  care  of  his  father  six  years  ago,  and  they  have  grown 
up  under  his  care  and  tuition,  and  as  might  be  expected,  have 
gained  a  strong  hold  of  his  affections.  They  have  been 
carefully  instructed  by  him  in  the  precious  truths  of  the 
gospel.  In  the  meantime  his  son,  perhaps  by  some  of  the  tactics 
alluded  to  above,  has  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  has  become  a  pervert  to  Rome.  Though  still  unable  to 
maintain  his  children,  he  is  instigated  by  the  priests  to  demand 
them  that  they  might  be  put  in  their  custody  and  under  their  tuition. 
When  his  father  refused  to  accede  to  the  demand,  recourse  is  had  to 
legal  proceedings.  The  law  gives  to  a  parent  the  right  of  custody 
over  his  children,  and  so  an  order  was  issued  commanding  his  father 
to  deliver  the  children  to  him.  On  the  issue  of  this  order,  the  old 
minister  appeared  before  the  Court^  of  Session,  and  intimated  in 
language,  respectful  but  firm,  and  touched  with  fine  feeling  and  high 
principle,  that  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  give  obedience 
to  it.  Because  of  this  refusal  he  was  committed  to  prison.  As 
administering  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  the  judges  could  not  help 
themselves,  and  it  was  evidently  with  the  very  greatest  reluctance  that 
they  took  this  step.  Still  there  are  some  points  even  in  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  matter  that  have  not  had  the  weight  given  to  them 
which  they  deserve.  They  have  been  very  well  put  in  a  short  article 
in  the  Christian  Leader  of  August  1 2th.  According  to  the  decision  it 
is  pointed  out,  these  things  are  conceded  which  may  be  debated : 
"  I.  A  father  may  neglect  his  motherless  children  for  the  period  of 
six  years,  and  after  they  have  during  the  interval  been  maintained 
and  educated  by  another,  may  resume  the  same  control  over  them  as 
if  he  had  wholly  fulfilled  his  parental  duties.  2.  A  father  is  privi- 
leged and  empowered  to  induce  a  change  of  faith  in  his  children 
should  he  himself  change  his  religion.  3.  The  father  may  send  his 
children  to  Sheffield  or  to  Rome  for  education  under  such  teachers 
as  he  may  elect,  however  erroneous  their  beliefs  and  defective  their 
modes,  and  even  though  his  children  at  the  years  of  intelligence 
should  remonstrate  against  his  action."  We  think  that  the  last 
point  here  alluded  to  is  one  that  possesses  great  force.  The  children 
are  not  mere  infants,  but  have  reached  a  time  of  life  when  their  own 
wishes,  which  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  arrangements  which  their 
father  or  the  priests  beVvmd\vvKx\v^N^  xwaA&^  ^^>3JA  V^ft.  taken  as  an 
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important  factor  in  deciding  the  case.  As  it  is,  however,  the  matter 
is  full  of  instruction.  Mr.  Leys,  in  telling  the  representatives  of  the 
law,  that  there  was  One  higher  than  they  whose  voice  called  him  to 
disobey  their  order,  and  in  his  tender  self-sacrificing  love  to  his 
grand-children,  has  manifested  a  heroic  Christian  spirit  worthy  of  the 
very  highest  admiration.  The  priests  by  their  action  have  shown 
their  hand,  and  revealed  what  they  would  be  capable  of  doing  had 
they  the  power.  This  might  well  open  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who 
are  so  sceptical  and  apathetic  about  the  designs  and  encroachments 
of  Popery. 

After  these  lines  were  written,  news  came  of  the  liberation  of  Mr. 
Leys,  through  his  son's  declaring  that  he  does  not  wish  to  enforce 
his  legal  right  of  custody  over  his  children  through  his  father's  im- 
prisonment. The  priests,  of  whom  he  has  made  himself  the  puppet, 
have  evidently  seen  that  there  was  danger  in  pressing  the  matter 
too  far. 

Another  evidence  of  the  political  power  that  Rome  is  gaining  is 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Matthews  as  Home  Secretary  under  the 
present  administration.  We  regard  this  as  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the 
Protestant  feeling  of  the  country.  Who  is  Mr.  Matthews,  or  what 
has  he  done  that  he  should  be  chosen  for  this  high  position  which 
commands  such  influence  over  all  home  affairs?  His  name  has 
never  been  heard  of  outside  a  comparatively  narrow  circle  until 
recently.  If  reports  can  be  credited,  his  antecedents,  on  their  purely 
political  side,  will  not  bear  very  close  investigation,  and  it  is  certain 
that  when  he  was  previously  in  Parliament  the  only  distinction  he  gained 
was  in  putting  himself  forward  as  an  opponent  to  the  efforts  made 
for  the  government  inspection  of  nunneries  and  convents.  If  a 
political  career  of  this  complexion  be  deemed  a  qualification  for  the 
highest  offices  under  the  Crown,  Ichabod  may  well  be  written  upon 
our  land.  All  such  efforts  to  please  Romanists  will  fail.  No  con- 
cessions, short  of  giving  them  supremacy,  will  satisfy  their  demands. 
This  was  rather  racily  and  pithily  put  by  Carlyle  in  a  conversation 
with  a  friend  on  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  which  has 
been  recorded  in  a  recent  book : — * 

**I  come  into  my  room,"  said  he,  **and  find  it  overrun  with  rats.  They  are 
swarming  over  the  floor,  the  chairs,  sofas — rats,  hungry  and  ravenous  ;  rats  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  !  Wishing  to  live  at  peace  and  be  on  good  friendly,  or,  at 
least,  neighbourly  terms,  I  made  a  proposition  to  them  in  this  style :  *  Rats,'  say 
I,  •  here  is  my  cheese  and  here  is  my  bacon.  I  wish  to  do  fairly  by  you.  Sup- 
pose we  come  to  an  understanding.  I  shall  cut  the  cheese  and  the  bacon,  each 
right  do«  n  the  middle.  The  one  half  shall  be  yours  and  the  other  half  mine.' 
No  objection  is  offered,  and  the  paction  is  made  and  r^i/ified.  [Carlyle  very  seldom 
condescended  to  a  pun.]  The  rats  speedily  devoured  their  own  share  ;  but,  when 
that  is  done,  they  immediately  proceed  to  eat  up  mine,  and,  if  this  kind  of  thing 
be  allowed  to  go  on,  they  certainly  will  not  stop  till  they  have  not  only  finbhed  all 
the  cheese  and  bacon,  but  have  picked  our  skeletons  clean  into  the  bargain.  TheU 
is  what  the  rats  are  bent  on  doing.  It  is  not  a  share  they  want,  but  all ;  and  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  is  a  breaking  down  of  barriers,  a  making 
way  for  the  rats ;  and,  consequently,  tends  to  sweep  away  religion  itself,  where  a 
little  more  of  that  preserving  salt  is  greatly  needed  at  the  present  time." 

*  Some  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Carlyle.    By  Andrew  James  Symmgton. 
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Since  our  annual  report  was  presented  to  the  Sjmod,  information  has 
been  received  from  Mr.  Anderson  that  one  of  our  teachers  (a  Hindu) 
has  resigned,  in  order  to  enter  on  a  more  lucrative  situation.  He 
had  a  salary  of  30  rupees  per  month.  A  Christian  teacher  has  been 
engaged  at  a  salary  of  50  lupees  monthly,  and  his  services  will  be 
more  generally  useful,  not  only  in  the  school,  but  in  carrying  on 
mission  work. 

The  results  of  the  recent  educational  examinations  are  not  very 
satisfactory.  Only  one  out  of  four  of  our  pupils  passed  the  Matrica- 
lation  Examination,  and  only  one  out  of  eight  passed  the  Middle 
School  Examination.  In  reference  to  this,  Mr.  Anderson  saysi  "I 
am  much  surprised  at  the  former,  as  the  pupils  who  went  up  were  to 
all  appearance  unusually  well  prepared.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  but 
often  I  have  seen  that  boys  here  fail  in  doing  in  an  examination 
what  they  could  easily  do  in  their  daily  school  work.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  we  have  done  badly  in  the  Middle  School  Examination, 
owing  to  changes  that  had  to  be  made  in  the  teachers  during  the 
year,  and  especially  on  account  of  teachers  leaving  a  month  or  two 
before  the  examination.  After  all,  our  results  are  no  worse  than 
those  of  older  schools  that  have  not  been  so  tried,  and  better  than 
some  of  them.  The  boy  who  passed  the  Middle  School  Examination 
is  one  of  the  orphans — Philip  Gordon.  The  name  of  the  one  who 
passed  the  Matriculation  Examination  is  Mahommad  Faing.  I  have 
just  heard  that  out  of  about  6000  who  appeared  in  the  latter,  under 
2000  have  passed." 

The  following  no/es  concerning  the  work  at  Seoni  have  just  been 
received  from  Mr.  Anderson,  and  will  doubtless  be  read  with  con- 
siderable interest : — 

"  The  school  re-opened  after  the  hot  weather  vacation  on  the  15th  June,  and  any 
other  branch  of  the  work  that  had  to  be  suspended  for  a  time  has  been  resumed. 
Our  new  teacher  has  entered  on  his  duties,  and  is  performing  them  satisfactorilj. 
He  is  to  take  that  part  of  the  work  in  the  Sabbath  meeting  for  men  in  the  bungi- 
low  which  I  used  to  undertake ;  and  this  will  afford  me  a  little  very  necessary 
relief.     I  will  still  have  as  much  to  do  as  I  can  well  attempt. 

**  A  few  weeks  ago,  a  fellowship  meeting  (in  English)  was  begun,  which  is  well 
attended  by  both  Europeans  and  natives — the  subject  of  study  is  in  the  meantime 
to  be  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  I  trust  that  we  may  all  have  our  views  of  truth 
deepened  and  enlarged,  and  that  all  who  attend  may  be  edified  and  quickened. 

"  The  catechist  is  in  the  habit  of  submitting  monthly  a  few  remarks  on  his  work 
during  the  month.  The  following  statement  is  the  last  one,  dated  30th  June, 
which  I  have  translated  for  the  benefit  of  English  readers  :— *  Giving  thanks  and 
praise  to  God,  be  it  known  that  the  glad  tidings  of  His  holy  word  is  made  known 
in  the  villages  aTOUud.  So  iix  2&  is  kciown^  it  appears  that  the  people  are  increas- 
ing in  their  knowledge  and  >\xid«»\.'a.Tv<^vw^Q\  >^^\x^>^^V  ^^^^  V«svd  ^«sus  Christ. 
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In  several  places  they  have  said,  'Now  these  things  which  you  tell  us  we  are 
coming  gradually  to  understand ;  for  at  first  we  knew  nothing  about  them,  and 
we  appreciate  them/  I  hope  that  there  the  people  will  make  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  that  many  even  by  His  guidance  may  turn  to  Him. 
•  .  .  On  the  29th  inst,  when  I  went  to  Chatarpur,  a  Mohammedan  con« 
stable  on  his  rounds  happened  to  be  present.  When  I  had  finished  speaking, 
tie  said,  '  Undoubtedly,  all  these  words  are  good  ;  *  and  he  also  inquired  about 
several  things.  He  conversed  with  me  a  long  time,  and  said,  '  If  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  such  things  at  night,  I  would  then  have  greater  leisure, 
and  would  come  to  know  and  understand  them  better.'  He  gave  great  attention 
to  what  was  spoken,  and  learned  that  such  excellent  truths  are  to  be  found  in 
Christianity  as  are  saving  in  their  nature.  May  our  heavenly  Father  give  true 
understanding  to  all  the  hearers  and  learners  of  His  word  ! ' 

*'  On  Tuesday  last  (6th  July),  the  first  of  a  series  of  magic  lantern  exhibitions 
were  given  in  the  largest  apartment  of  the  school.  Every  place  where  a  glimpse 
could  be  had  of  the  pictures  was  crowded.  I  do  not  know  how  many  people 
were  present,  but  there  must  have  been  over  two  hundred  at  least.  Views  of 
India,  Egypt,  and  Palestine  were  shown,  the  two  former  kinds  having  been 
kindly  lent  by  a  friend  for  the  occasion.  I  trust  that  seeds  of  truth  may  by  this 
means  be  lodged  in  the  minds  of  many  who  would  be  otherwise  difficult  to  reach." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee,  it  was 
reported  that  Mrs.  Thomson  and  Mrs.  Sturrock  had  collected  among 
the  ladies  of  Edinburgh  congregation  the  sum  of  ;;^io  los  to  assist 
in  supporting  a  Zenana  worker,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  labour  among 
the  native  women  in  Seoni  and  surrounding  districts.  The  Com- 
mittee felt  much  gratified  in  receiving  information  of  this  effort  to 
provide  a  worker  for  this  special  department  of  much-needed  mission- 
ary enterprise.  They  are  hopeful  that  the  commendable  example  of 
the  Edinburgh  ladies  will  be  speedily  followed  by  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  yet  known  what  amount  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  salary  of  a  Zenana  worker ;  but  information  on 
this  point  will  soon  be  obtained,  and  it  is  believed  that  ere  long  such 
an  agency  will  be  started. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  of 
the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hobart,  Sturrock,  White, 
and  Gardiner  were  appointed  by  our  Committee  to  attend  a  confer- 
ence at  Edinburgh,  on  the  6th  October,  to  consider  the  subjects  of 
the  union  of  mission  churches  and  co-operation  in  missionary  work 
in  the  foreign  field. 

It  was  reported  that  Mr.  White  had  gone  north  to  Birsay  to  assist 
in  the  communion  services,  and  give  information  to  the  congregation 
there  respecting  our  operations  in  India.  It  was  resolved  to  appoint 
no  deputies  to  visit  any  of  the  congregations  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  but  to  avail  ourselves  of  Mr.  White's  services  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable in  addressing  congregations  and  Sabbath  schools  ou  our  mis- 
sion agencies  at  SeonL 
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Since  our  annual  report  was  presented  to  the  Synod,  information  has 
been  received  from  Mr.  Anderson  that  one  of  our  teachers  (a  Hindu) 
has  resigned,  in  order  to  enter  on  a  more  lucrative  situation.  He 
had  a  salary  of  30  rupees  per  month.  A  Christian  teacher  has  been 
engaged  at  a  salary  of  50  lupees  monthly,  and  his  services  will  be 
more  generally  useful,  not  only  in  the  school,  but  in  carrying  on 
mission  work. 

The  results  of  the  recent  educational  examinations  are  not  very 
satisfactory.  Only  one  out  of  four  of  our  pupils  passed  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination,  and  only  one  out  of  eight  passed  the  Middle 
School  Examination.  In  reference  to  this,  Mr.  Anderson  says :  "  1 
am  much  surprised  at  the  former,  as  the  pupils  who  went  up  were  to 
all  appearance  unusually  well  prepared.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  but 
often  I  have  seen  that  boys  here  fail  in  doing  in  an  examination 
what  they  could  easily  do  in  their  daily  school  work.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  we  have  done  badly  in  the  Middle  School  Examination, 
owing  to  changes  that  had  to  be  made  in  the  teachers  during  the 
year,  and  especially  on  account  of  teachers  leaving  a  month  or  two 
before  the  examination.  After  all,  our  results  are  no  worse  than 
those  of  older  schools  that  have  not  been  so  tried,  and  better  than 
some  of  them.  The  boy  who  passed  the  Middle  School  Examination 
is  one  of  the  orphans — Philip  Gordon.  The  name  of  the  one  who 
passed  the  Matriculation  Examination  is  Mahommad  Faing.  I  have 
just  heard  that  out  of  about  6000  who  appeared  in  the  latter,  under 
2000  have  passed." 

The  following  no/es  concerning  the  work  at  Seoni  have  just  been 
received  from  Mr.  Anderson,  and  will  doubtless  be  read  with  con- 
siderable interest : — 

**  The  school  re-opened  after  the  hot  weather  vacation  on  the  15th  June,  and  any 
other  branch  of  the  work  that  had  to  be  suspended  for  a  time  has  been  resamed. 
Our  new  teacher  has  entered  on  his  duties,  and  is  performing  them  satisfactorily. 
He  is  to  take  that  part  of  the  work  in  the  Sabbath  meeting  for  men  in  the  baoga- 
low  which  I  used  to  undertake ;  and  this  will  afford  me  a  little  very  necessary 
relief.     I  will  still  have  as  much  to  do  as  I  can  well  attempt. 

*'  A  few  weeks  ago,  a  fellowship  meeting  (in  English)  was  begun,  which  is  well 
attended  by  both  Europeans  and  natives — the  subject  of  study  is  in  the  meantioie 
to  be  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  I  trust  that  we  may  all  have  our  views  of  truth 
deepened  and  enlarged,  and  that  all  who  attend  may  be  edified  and  quickened. 

*'  The  catechist  is  in  the  habit  of  submitting  monthly  a  few  remarks  on  his  work 
during  the  mvonth.  The  following  statement  is  the  last  one,  dated  30th  Jnite, 
which  I  have  translated  for  the  benefit  of  English  readers  : — *  Giving  thanks  and 
praise  to  God,  be  it  known  that  the  glad  tidings  of  His  holy  word  is  made  known 
in  the  villages  around.  So  far  as  is  known,  it  appears  that  the  people  are  increas- 
ing in  their  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  truths  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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In  several  places  they  have  said,  '  Now  these  things  which  you  tell  us  we  are 
coming  gradually  to  understand ;  for  at  first  we  knew  nothing  about  them,  and 
we  appreciate  them.'  I  hope  that  there  the  people  will  make  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  that  many  even  by  His  guidance  may  turn  to  Him. 
•  .  .  On  the  29th  inst,  when  I  went  to  Chatarpur,  a  Mohammedan  con« 
stable  on  his  rounds  happened  to  be  present.  When  I  had  finished  speaking, 
he  said,  '  Undoubtedly,  all  these  words  are  good  ; '  and  he  also  inquired  about 
several  things.  He  conversed  with  me  a  long  time,  and  said,  '  If  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  such  things  at  night,  I  would  then  have  greater  leisure, 
and  would  come  to  know  and  understand  them  better.'  He  gave  great  attention 
to  what  was  spoken,  and  learned  that  such  excellent  truths  are  to  be  found  in 
Christianity  as  are  saving  in  their  nature.  May  our  heavenly  Father  give  true 
understanding  to  all  the  hearers  and  learners  of  His  word  ! ' 

*'  On  Tuesday  last  (6th  July),  the  first  of  a  series  of  magic  lantern  exhibitions 
were  given  in  the  largest  apartment  of  the  school.  Every  place  where  a  glimpse 
could  be  had  of  the  pictures  was  crowded.  I  do  not  know  how  many  people 
were  present,  but  there  must  have  been  over  two  hundred  at  least.  Views  of 
India,  Egypt,  and  Palestine  were  shown,  the  two  former  kinds  having  been 
kindly  lent  by  a  friend  for  the  occasion.  I  trust  that  seeds  of  truth  may  by  this 
means  be  lodged  in  the  minds  of  many  who  would  be  otherwise  difficult  to  reach." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee,  it  was 
reported  that  Mrs.  Thomson  and  Mrs.  Sturrock  had  collected  among 
the  ladies  of  Edinburgh  congregation  the  sum  of  ;;^io  los  to  assist 
in  supporting  a  Zenana  worker,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  labour  among 
the  native  women  in  Seoni  and  surrounding  districts.  The  Com- 
mittee felt  much  gratified  in  receiving  information  of  this  effort  to 
provide  a  worker  for  this  special  department  of  much-needed  mission- 
ary enterprise.  They  are  hopeful  that  the  commendable  example  of 
the  Edinburgh  ladies  will  be  speedily  followed  by  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  yet  known  what  amount  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  salary  of  a  Zenana  worker ;  but  information  on 
this  point  will  soon  be  obtained,  and  it  is  believed  that  ere  long  such 
an  agency  will  be  started. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  of 
the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hobart,  Sturrock,  White, 
and  Gardiner  were  appointed  by  our  Committee  to  attend  a  confer- 
ence at  Edinburgh,  on  the  6th  October,  to  consider  the  subjects  of 
the  union  of  mission  churches  and  co-operation  in  missionary  work 
in  the  foreign  field. 

/  It  was  reported  that  Mr.  White  had  gone  north  to  Birsay  to  assist 
in  the  communion  services,  and  give  information  to  the  congregation 
there  respecting  our  operations  in  India.  It  was  resolved  to  appoint 
no  deputies  to  visit  any  of  the  congregations  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  but  to  avail  ourselves  of  Mr.  White's  services  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable in  addressing  congregations  and  Sabbath  schools  ou  our  mis- 
sion agencies  at  SeonL 
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A  Missionary  Band:  A  Record  and  an  Appeal  By  B.  Broomhall, 
Secretary  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  London  :  Morgan  & 
Scott,  12  Paternoster  Buildings. 

This  is  a  very  tastefully  got-up  volume,  and  its  aim  is  to  deepen  the 
interest  of  all,  and  especially  of  young  men,  in  the  great  missionary 
enterprise.     The  China  Inland  Mission,  of  which  an  interesting  sketch 
recently  appeared  in  our  pages,  has  of  late  been  attracting  a  good 
deal  of  attention.    Several  young  men  of  good  social  position,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  attendance  at  Cambridge  University,  underwent 
a  saving  change,  and  resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of 
God  in  connection  with  this  Mission.     This  brought  this  particular 
mission,  and,  indeed,  missions  in  general,  into  an  unusual  promi- 
nence.    "  When,"  as  a  writer  quoted  in  this  volume  remarks,  "  five 
Cambridge  graduates,  including  the  stroke  of  the  Cambridge  Eight, 
and  one  of  the  most  famous  cricketers  of  the  day,  with  two  officers 
(one  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  one  of  the  Dragoon  Guards),  gave 
themselves  thankfully  to  the  work  of  the  China  Inland  Mission, 
the  heart  of  the  country  and  of  the  churches  was  deeply  stirred,  and 
we  began  to  understand  how  much  more  noble  a  sphere  of  service 
was  offered  by  Christ  to   young  men  with  great   possessions  and 
good  abilities  than  the  cricket-field  or  the  river,  the  army  or  the 
bar,   could   afford."      A  desire  has  been  expressed  to  have  some 
account  of  this  missionary  band,   and  it  is  to  meet  this  that  the 
volume  has   been  prepared.     It  is  a  compilation,  consisting  of  an 
account  of  impressions  produced  by  these  devoted  young  men  at 
meetings,  valedictory  and  otherwise,  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country — of  letters  giving  an  account  of  their  experience  during  the 
voyage  to  China,  and  in  beginning  mission  work  there — of  extracts 
from  speeches  or  sermons  bearing  on  mission  work  in  its  various 
aspects  delivered  by  different  persons  at  different  times.     The  inter- 
est of  a  continuous  narrative  is  thus  awanting,  and  this  cannot  but 
detract  from  the  popularity  of  the  volume.     There  are  a  great  many 
excellent  things  in  it,  and  they  have  been  strung  on  a  certain  thread, 
but  without  any  very  close   connection  between  themselves.     It 
would  have  cost  more  labour  to  have  worked  the  materials,  into 
a  narrative,  giving  an  account  of  these  young  men,  their  conver- 
sion, and   their  consecration  to  mission  work,  but  it  would  have 
added  immensely  to  its  interest  and  usefulness.     But  as  it  is,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  volume  but  what  is  of  value,  and  they  who  have 
occasion  to  speak  on  missions  will  find  it  a  storehouse  of  facts  and 
arguments  which  will  be  useful.     At  the  end  there  is  a  list  of  some  of 
the  best  books  on   Missions,  and  also  of  the  various    Missionary 
Societies  in  which  our  own  church  finds  a  humble  place.   We  trust  that 
the  aim  of  the  compiler,  which  is  to  arouse  in  the  hearts  of  young  men 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  evangelisation  of  the  world,  will  be  realised 
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iageB  for  the  "S^nnq. 

A  PRAYER. 

' '  The  Lord  is  th  j  keeper    ....    The  Lord  shAll  preserre  thy  going  oat  and  coming  in." 
-Psalm  ezzL  6,  7. 

Keep  me^  Saviour,  safely  keep  me 

Lest  from  Thee  I  go  astray, 
May  Thy  Holy  Spirit  guide  me, 

Keep  me  in  the  narrow  way. 
Fulfil  to  me  Thy  gracious  promise 

And  give  me  strength  just  as  my  day.^ 

Keep  me,  O  my  Saviour,  keep  me 

From  the  foes  that  lurk  within, 
My  wicked  heart  full  oft  deceives  me 

Raises  war  'gainst  things  divine. 
Revive  Thy  work,  most  gracious  Saviour, 

Make  me  wholly,  ever  Thine. 

Keep  me.  Saviour,  ever  keep  me 

From  the  pleasing  snares  of  vice, 
Say,  **I  am  thy  portion"  to  me. 

Help  to  say  **  THOU^ri  my  choice  ;  * 
A  present  everlasting  treasure, 

\jt\.  my  heart  in  Thee  rejoice. 

Keep  me,  O  my  Saviour,  keep  me 

Safe  from  Satan's  wily  snare, 
By  power  protect,  with  wisdom  guide  me 

Till  the  perfect  robe  I  wear. 
Free  from  sinning,  free  from  sorrow. 

Endless  joy  with  Thee  to  share. 

Keep  me,  O  my  Saviour,  keep  me 

When  from  earth  I  pass  away. 
With  thy  light  divine  to  cheer  me. 

Be  my  guide,  my  strength,  my  stay, 
Thy  presence  with  me,  fears  dispelling 

Will  bring  the  dawn  of  glory's  day. 

London.  Mrs.  M. 


SHORT  SERMON  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Song  of  Solomon,  v.  13  :  "As  sweet  flowers." 

It  is  in  a  figurative  description  of  Christ  as  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom,  given  by 
one  who  loves  Him,  that  the  comparison  in  which  these  words  occur,  is  used.  His 
cheeks,  or  we  may  say.  His  face,  are  said  to  be  as  '*  beds  ofj  spices,  as  sweet 
flowers.''  In  the  olden  times  when  this  Song  was  written,  it  was  the  custom  of 
people  to  anoint  their  faces  as  well  as  their  heads  with  fragrant  oil  to  give  them  a 
mddy  healthful  glow.  It  is  on  this  account  that  in  the  104th  Psalm,  among  the 
rich  gifts  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  man,  there  are  mentioned  :  "  wine  that 
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maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,  oil  to  make  his  face  to  shim,  and  bread  which 
strengtheneth  man's  heart.*'    Christ's  face  is  thought  of  as  thus  anointed,  and  so 
while  the  most  perfect  loveliness  like  that  of  the  "  sweet  flowers  "  radiates  (rom 
it,  a  delicious  fragrance  like  that  rising  from  "  beds  of  spices  "  is  enjoyed  by  those 
who  behold  it.     The  sweet  flowers,  then,  that  adorn  the  earth,  reflect  the  beaaty 
that  is  seen  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  by  all  who  love  Him.     And  this  beaaty  is 
transferred  to  them  who  behold  it,  for  they  "  who  behold  as  in  a  glass  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  are  changed  into  the  same  image."    Let  us  take  one  sweet  flower  that 
is  found  in  many  places  and  in  great  variety — the  little  violet — and  let  us  try  and 
see  in  it  this  beauty.     It  is  there,  if  we  can  discern  it. 

As  we  gaze  upon  this  little  flower,  spreading  its  petals  of  deep  blue  or  bright 
yellow,  to  adorn  the  place  where  it  grows,  a  feeling  of  mystery  may  well  come 
over  us.  Can  you  explain  how  this  tender  little  flower,  with  its  slender  stalk  and 
its  nicely  tinted  flowers,  has  come  to  be  there?  Can  you  explain  the  divine 
chemistry  by  which  the  sunbeams  that  have  fallen  upon  it  as  it  grew,  have 
become  transfigured  into  these  delicate  velvety  petals  ?  We  call  the  power  by 
which  this  wonderful  process  is  accomplished  life^  but  what  is  life  ?  The  fact  that 
familiar  objects  will  bring  thoughtful  persons  into  the  presence  of  a  mystery  which 
they  cannot  fathom,  is  very  suggestively  put  in  these  lines  of  Tennyson — 

'*  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies  ; — 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

That  life  that  builds  up  the  lovely  flower,  from  its  root,  is  a  spark  from  the  fire  of 
the  divine  life.     For  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  the  wondrous  sight  that  met  the 
gaze  of  Moses  in  the  solitudes  of  Midian — in  the  bush  burning  yet  never  consumed— 
is  in  its  essence  repeated  in  the  plants  and  flowers  that  surround  them.    God  is 
there — Christ  is  there — giving  and  sustaining  the  life,  that  unfolds  itself  in  such 
wondrous  and  varied  beauty.     And  the  beauty  that  is  seen  in  the  face  of  Jesus, 
brings  thb  sense  of  mystery.     His  name  is  called  "  Wonderful"     **  Without  con- 
troversy g^eat  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh."    The  in- 
accessible light  and  glory  of  God  are  there,  though  tempered  by  coming  through  a 
human  countenance.     And  in  the  case  of  believers  it  is  the  life  of  Jesus  as  the 
God-man  in  them,  that  works  such  a  transformation  upon  their  character  and  sur- 
rounds it  with  such  beauty.     If  you  are  true  disciples  of  Christ,  He  is  in  you,  loob 
from  you  upon  the  world,  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  beauty  of  your  character 
will  be  a  mystery  to  many  around  you.     "  The  world  knoweth  us  not,  because  it 
knew  Him  not." 

But  the  little  violet,  living  this  wonderful  life,  may  illustrate  to  us  the  moral 
beauty  of  Trttst,  It  is  very  weak  and  could  be  easily  crushed,  but  it  grows  up  as 
if  confident  that  what  is  needful  for  the  unfolding  of  its  life  will  be  bestowed  by  its 
great  Author.  This  modest  trembling  trust  enhances  its  outward  lovliness.  In 
one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  poems  in  any  language,  Mr.  Lowell's 
'*  Changeling,"  this  feature  of  the  violet  is  alluded  to.  It  refers  to  the  death  of  a 
little  daughter  who  seemed  to  him  the  very  image  of  her  departed  mother,  with 
*'  the  light  of  the  heaven  she  came  from  "  lingering  and  gleaming  in  her  hair, 
with  her  smiling,  leaping  **  from  her  lips  to  her  eye-lids,  and  dimpling  her  wholly 
over."    It  seemed  lo  VYie  ^^o«X  \.VaX  yth^n  she  was  taken  away  there  was  left  in  her 

place— • 
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"  A  changeling, 
A  little  angel  child 
That  seems  like  her  bud  in  full  blossom, 
And  smiles  as  she  never  smiled." 

He  fancied,  under  his  sore  bereavement,  that  when  he  wakened  in  the  morning, 
and  turned  his  eyes  to  the  cot  where  she  was  wont  to  rest,  he  saw  this  "  change- 
ling," and  the  chastened  feeling  which  this  brought  him  is  thus  described. 

"  And  I  feel  as  weak  as  a  violet 
Alone  'neath  the  awful  sky. 

As  weak,  yet  as  trustful  also  ; 

For  the  whole  year  long  I  see 
All  the  wonders  of  faithful  Nature 

Still  worked  for  the  love  of  me  ; 
Winds  wander,  and  dews  drip  earthward, 

Rain  falls,  suns  rise  and  set. 
Earth  whirls,  and  all  but  to  prosper 

A  poor  little  violet." 

And  as  we  gaze  into  the  beautiful  face  of  Jesus,  the  face  that  shines  from  heaven 
through  the  living  Word,  is  not  calm,  chastened  trust  written  on  its  every  fea- 
ture? **  This  Man  did  trust  in  God  "  was  the  testimony  which  even  enemies  were 
constrained  to  give  regarding  Him.  Amid  the  crash  of  His  outgoing  from  the 
world.  His  faith  was  calm  and  unshaken.  His  voice — while  all  outward  events 
seemed  to  speak  of  defeat — was  the  voice  of  a  Conqueror.  *'  It  is  finished. "  And  it 
is  this  same  trust,  given  by  God,  and  strengthened  and  chastened  by  many  conflicts 
and  trials,  that  gives  to  the  character  of  Christ's  disciples  its  moral  and  spiritual 
beauty.  Oh,  how  beautiful  it  is  to  see  a  person — weighed  down  by  outward 
calamities  and  trials— calmly  trusting  in  God,  feeling  confident  that  He  will  make 
all  things  work  together  for  his  good  !  Such  a  calm  trust  often  gives  a  heavenly 
expression  to  the  countenance.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  seen  that  striking  and 
impressive  work  of  art.  Sir  Noel  Paton's  "  Lux  in  Tenebris,"  designed  to  illustrate 
how  the  darkness  of  death  is  illuminated  for  the  child  of  God.  They  who  have 
once  seen  the  face  of  the  girl  that  is  represented  as  passing  through  the  valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death — with  its  mark  of  sore  sufferings  endured,  and  its  expression 
of  calm  trust  in  Jesus,  who  though  unseen  is  near — will  not  soon  forget  it.  This 
faith  transBgures  us,  and  its  possession  ought  to  be  earnestly  sought. 

And  once  more  the  violet,  may  speak  to  us  of  the  ^ace  which  this  faith  ever  brings. 
There  is  one  common  species  of  violet  to  which  the  suggestive  name  of  Heart's-ease 
is  given.  The  name  may  point  us  to  that  peace  of  heart  which  Jesus  enjoyed,  and 
which  He  communicates  to  all  His  true  disciples.  Whatever  troubles  Christ  had 
to  endure,  there  was  a  sweet  restfulness  and  peace  in  his  heart ;  just  as  the  depths 
of  the  sea  may  be  calm  while  the  waves  on  the  surface  are  greatly  disturbed  by 
angry  winds.  And  now  since  His  sore  soul- travail  is  over,  and  He  is  with  His 
Father,  that  peace  is  deepened.  In  His  face  now,  as  well  as  in  His  heart,  there 
is  repose.  Through  our  union  to  Him  we  are  made  partakers  of  His  peace. 
Faith  in  Him  when  exercised  will  bring  it.  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  ye 
believe  in  Gkxl,  believe  also  in  Me."  The  heart  at  leisure  from  itself,  and  so 
possessing  the  best  kind  of  ease,  is  the  heart  that  leans  on  Christ  in  simple  child- 
like trust. 

Z 
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FELLOW-LABOURERS. 


k. 


The  feeling  is  entertained  by  some  that  the  self-sacrifice  and  enthusiasm  which 
characterised  the  early  pioneers  in  the  great  work  of  modem  missions  to  the 
heathen  have  been  lacking  in  their  successors.  The  spirit  of  Judson,  Martya  ind 
Mofiat,  is  not  regarded  as  so  fully  animating  those  who  haye  taken  up  the  work  whidi 
they  laid  down.  It  would  be  idle  to  say  in  opposition  to  this  feeling  that  all  rise 
to  this  high  level  or  even  are  what  they  ought  to  be.  But  that  there  are  some  in 
our  own  day  working  as  earnestly  and  identifying  themselves  as  much  with  the 
interests  of  those  among  whom  they  labour  cannot  be  doubted.  The  iotenselj 
interesting  volume  that  now  lies  on  the  table  before  us* — giving  an  account  of  the 
labours  of  two  brothers  who  were  earnest  and  devoted  missionaries  in  India— is 
evidence  in  point.  We  have  thought  that  a  short  sketch  of  their  lives  and  lab- 
ours, would  prove  interesting  to  our  youthful  readers.  Their  early  years  bring 
before  us  the  picture  of  a 

GODLY  HOME. 

The  place  where  these  early  years  were  spent  was  at  the  farm  of  West  Dykes, 
situated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  battlefield  of  Drumclog.     The  parents  of  the 
home,   were  descended  from  a  convenanting  stock  and  were  distinguished  for 
their  high  Christian  principle  and  character.      The  mother   specially  possessed 
great  force  and  decision  of  character,  and  these  were  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  religious  principles.     Her  interest  in  mission  work  was  very  strong  and  had 
been  transmitted  from  a  godly  father.     A  little  incident  that  occurred  when  she 
was  waiting  upon  her  father  on  his  death-bed  throws  light  on  this.     A  few  days 
before  he  died,  an  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  waited  upon  him 
to  receive  his  last  subscription  and  was  treated  with  his  usual  kindness.    "  It  so 
happened  that  a  day  or  two  before  the  *  laird '  had  called  for  and  received  his 
rent.     When  the  dying  man  had  handed  his  gift  to  the  agent,  he  looked  to  his 
daughter  and  said,  'Jean,  ha'e  ye  naething  to  gie?'     Jean  had  not  thought  of 
this.     She  had  a  shilling  which  the  *  laird '  had  given  her,  and  nothing  more,  in  her 
possession.     But  the  missionary  spirit  was  hers  as  well  as  her  lather's.    Withoat 
much  hesitation  she  gave  all  she  could  give,  and  felt  happier  for  the  sacrifice." 
This  interest  deepened  as  the  years  went,  and  when  she  became  united  in  1829,  to 
James  Martin  in  marriage,  she  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  her  husband. 
At  the  birth  of  their  first-born  son  James  in  I830,  they  consecrated  him  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  in  the  mission  field.     And  when  in  1 835  a  second  son  William  was 
given  to  them,  the  act  of  consecration  was  repeated.     And  when  three  years  later 
Gavin  was  bom,  he  too  was  dedicated  to  the  same  noble  service.     The  consecra- 
tion was  accepted  in  each  case,  and  all  three  were  privileged  to  carry  the  Gospel 
of  God's  grace  to  the  perishing  heathen — James  in  Africa,  and  the  two  3rotinger, 
William  and  Gavin,  in  India.      May  we  not  say  in  the  words  of  our  national 

poet — 

"  From  ■oenei  like  these  old  Scotia's  graadeur  springs. 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad." 

Eternity  alone  will  reveal  what  the  Church  in  its  home  and  foreign  work,  owes  to 
pious  mothers.  The  influence  of  Mrs.  Martin  upon  her  children,  as  they  grew  op. 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  powerful  for  good.  Her  manner  of  dealing  with 
them  was  the  means,  under  God,  of  bringing  them  to  the  Saviour.  One  of  them 
said  in  after  years  :  "  My  mother's  look  of  tender  and  compassionate  anxiety  io 

1  Martin  Memorials.  Life  and  work  of  William  and  Gavin  Msrtin,  Mltfionailet  in  BaJp**' 
ana,  India.  By  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Martin,  M.A.  Edinburgh :  Andrew  SUoi,  17  Prineei  SlM^ 
1888. 
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my  boyhood  powerfully  tended  to  bring  me  to  the  Saviour."  And  another  wrote 
with  reference  to  his  early  experiences  :  "  Happy  is  the  youth  whose  heart  has  been 
moulded  under  the  influence  of  earthly  affections  which  are  only  the  reflection  of  the 
Divine  love."  What  an  incalculable  blessing  to  children  to  have  parents  who  thus 
care  for  them  I    Nothing  can  fully  make  up  for  the  loss  of  this. 

THEIR  CONVERSION. 

Though  enjoying  the  same  advantages,  it  was  in  different  ways  that  the  three 
brothers  were  led  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  to  consecration  to  His  service. 
There  is  no  mention  made  of  any  mental  and  spiritual  revolution  in  the  lives  of 
James  and  Gavin.  Like  Timothy,  they  grew  up  giving  evidence  of  living  under 
the  influence  of  unseen  and  eternal  things.  The  desire  to  devote  themselves— 
nourished  by  the  parents'  fostering  care — to  the  Lord's  work  among  the  heathen, 
early  and  unmistakeably  manifested  itself.  But  it  was  somewhat  different  with 
William  who  had  a  very  impuLive  nature  and  impetuous  temper.  He  was 
"  known  and  admired  among  his  school-fellows  for  his  fearless  and  determined 
spirit,  and  his  warm,  enthusiastic  nature.  No  bully  ever  ventured  to  tease  him  a 
second  time  or  to  harm  smaller  boys  in  his  presence.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was 
at  play  with  some  others  by  the  river-side,  he  was  set  upon  by  a  boy  bigger  and 
stronger  than  himself.  For  a  while  he  seemed  to  be  getting  the  worst  of  the 
battle,  but  by  a  quick  and  unexpected  movement  he  succeeded  in  getting  his  head 
between  the  legs  of  his  enemy.  He  then  quickly  shot  him  over  his  back  into  the 
river,  [where  his  ardour  for  bullying  was  speedily  coolled.  The  act  raised  him 
greatly  in  the  esteem  of  his  antagonist,  who  afterwards  became  a  warm  friend." 
He  gave  no  evidence  of  his  heart  having  been  brought  under  the  softening  influence 
of  Gospel  truth.  As  he  grew  up,  he  rather  scorned  the  idea  of  becoming  a  mis- 
sionary. He  announced  his  determination  to  become  a  farmer,  and  to  go  abroad 
to  make  hb  fortune.  He  had  a  great  dislike  to  anything  like  study,  and  nothing 
gave  him  keener  enjoyment  than  hard  physical  work.  But  the  Lord  had  a  better 
future  in  store  for  him  than  he  sought  to  carve  out  for  himself.  When  he  was 
fourteen  years — ^had  abandoned  school  and  given  himself  to  manual  toil — God's 
Spirit  began  to  strive  with  him.  In  a  touching  letter  written  long  after  to  a  daugh- 
ter whom  he  had  left  behind  him  in  Scotland,  he  gives  this  account  of  his  conver* 
sion.     The  letter  is  so  full  of  interest  that  we  give  it  in  full. 

"  '  I  know,'  he  says,  *  that  you  love  me,  and  I  rejoice  in  your  love.  But  oh'l 
I  long  to  know  that  you  love  your  heavenly  Father  with  all  your  heart.  What  a 
trial  it  is  for  a  father  not  to  be  loved  by  his  child  I  When  I  came  home  in  1870, 
you  did  not  love  me.  Somebody  had  frightened  you,  and  told  you  that  I  would 
beat  you,  and  so  you  were  afraid  of  me,  and  did  not  like  me ;  and  one  day  you 
came  to  me  and  said,  '  I  do  not  love  you.'  Your  words  were  like  a  dagger  in  my 
heart.  I  went  away  into  another  room  ;  I  could  not  cry  ;  and  my  heart  was  like 
to  break.  My  own  little  daughter  did  not  love  me  1  God  knows  how  I  loved  you ; 
and  you  did  not  love  me.     Oh,  it  was  a  sore  trial  1 

"  '  Now,  my  dear  Joanna,  God  is  your  father.  How  he  must  feel  if  you  do  not 
love  Him  1  Do  you  love  Him  or  do  you  not  ?  I  did  not  love  my  heavenly  Father 
till  I  was  fourteen  years  old.  I  have  ever  since  been  very,  very  sorry  that  I  did 
not  love  Him  all  my  life.     Would  you  like  to  know  how  I  was  led  to  love  God? 

"  '  Before  my  conversion  I  lived  in  great  terror  of  God.  Often  when  I  went  to 
bed  at  night  I  dared  not  sleep.  I  was  afraid  I  should  die  in  my  sleep,  and  awake 
in  hell.  So  I  often  lay  awake  for  a  long  time  at  night,  and  sometimes  cried  so  that 
I  wet  my  pillow  with  my  tears.  Ol*,  I  was  miserable  !  This  state  lasted  for  a  good 
many  mootha.    At  length,  one  night  I  wa&  in  this  miserable  tUte^my  heart  was 
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very  hard,  and  I  cherished  very  wicked  thoughts  of  God,  such  as  this :  *  What 
right  had  God  to  make  me  a  man  ?  I  never  asked  to  be  created.  Or  if  He  would 
create,  why  not  have  made  me  some  beast  which  should  die,  and  be  no  more  ? 
Why  did  He  make  me  with  a  soul  which  would  never  die,  but  be  miserable  for 
ever  ?  * 

**  *  As  I  was  cherishing  these  wicked  though tc,  the  i6th  verse  of  the  3rd  chapter 
of  John  came  into  my  mind.  It  was  God  returning  love  for  enmity.  AU  my 
wicked  thoughts  were  checked  at  once.  I  thought,  '  God  loves  sinners — I  am  a 
sinner — He  loves  me  1 '  This  was  quite  a  revelation  to  me.  I  felt  an  indescribabk 
somtihing  pass  over  my  heart.  The  love  of  God  had  taken  possession  of  me.  I 
had  no  fear.     Love  had  cast  it  out. 

*' '  I  rose  from  my  bed,  and  knelt  by  my  bed-side,  and  prayed  that  God  woald 
blot  out  all  my  sins,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  who  had  died  for  me.  I  then  and  there 
gave  myself  to  God,  to  serve  Him  with  my  whole  being  in  any  way  he  might  see 
fit  to  appoint.  Oh,  I  was  happy  !  After  sitting  thinking  a  little,  I  went  back  to 
bed,  and  fell  asleep  as  gently  as  a  tired  little  child  in  its  mother's  arms ;  and  ever 
since  I  have  been  happy.  Often  have  tears  been  in  my  eyes,  and  sometimes  my 
heart  has  been  like  to  break ;  yet  even  then  I  have  been  happy,  because  when 
even  most  sorely  tried,  I  have  been  able  to  say,  '  Thou  art  my  portion,  O  Lord.' 
Oh  I  my  dear  Joanna,  do  you  love  the  Lord  ?  If  I  knew  you  did,  how  happy  I 
should  be  ? '  " 

No  sooner  did  he  find  the  **  pearl  of  great  price,"  than  he  sought  to  lead  olhcn 
to  the  possession  of  it.  The  very  next  Sabbath  after  he  had  passed  through  this 
change,  he  was  found  in  the  houses  of  the  lowest  class  of  people  in  Strathaven, 
spending  the  hour  between  the  church  services  in  telling  the  story  of  grace  to  them 
who  cared  to  hear.  He  at  once  resolved,  God  helping  him,  to  spend  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  Redeemer. 

THE  PREPARATION  FOR  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

After  forming  the  resolution  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  William  went  back 
to  school.  It  must  have  been  a  trial  to  him  to  take  his  place  beside  those  who  were 
younger  than  he  was,  but  he  manfully  bore  it,  and  gave  himself  to  study  with  as  great 
zeal  and  ardour  as  he  had  ever  shown  in  out -door  labour.  Shortly  after  this  his 
elder  brother,  James,  who,  during  the  long  recess  between  two  of  his  sessions  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  engaged  in  teaching  a  school  at  Muirkirk,  invited 
him  to  come  and  assist  him.  In  return  he  was  to  receive  preparation  for  the  Uni- 
versity. This  invitation  was  accepted,  and  his  younger  brother,  Gavin,  accom- 
panied him  to  Muirkirk.  He  was  also  to  give  assistance  in  the  management  of 
the  school,  and  was  to  receive  instruction.  A  happy  time  was  here  spent  by  all 
the  three.  On  the  Saturdays  they  were  free,  and  used  to  take  long  walks  into  the 
country,  when  they  botanised  and  geologised  after  a  fashion  of  their  own.  These 
were  keenly  relished  by  all,  but  most  by  William,  to  whom  the  change  from  his 
former  out-door  life  to  the  confinement  of  the  school  was  necessarily  trying.  They 
also  exerted  themselves  to  elevate  the  social  and  spiritual  life  of  the  district — organ- 
ising a  Temperance  Society,  and,  in  other  ways,  making  their  influence  felt  for 
good.  Soon  after  this  they  were  found  hard  at  work  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
William  being  enrolled  as  a  student  in  the  winter  of  1853-54,  and  Gavin  following 
him  a  year  later.  After  so  short  an  elementary  training,  the  studies  to  which 
William  was  called  were  surrounded  with  difficulty  to  him,  and  he  afterwards 
■peaks  of  what  it  cost  him  to  *' wade  through  the  I^tin  and  Greek  grammars.** 
Bnt,  to  Gavin,  sucVv  slxidV^^  vi^x^  ^  ^^cs&^aLX^^  ^xvd  he  took  a  high  place  in  his 
dasses.      His  meivl  was  leco^gMSftA.  \xi  «L\sviTias^  ^V  t:ssQ&\^^x»^^  ^wbie  being 
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awarded  him  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part.  After  the  arts'  course  was 
finished,  Gavin  remaining  a  year  longer  than  his  brother  had  done,  and  taking  his 
degree  of  M. A.,  they  entered  upon  their  Theological  studies  in  the  hall  connected 
with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up.  While 
diligently  prosecuting  their  studies  both  at  college  and  hall,  they  did  not  neglect 
the  interests  of  the  spiritual  life.  How  the  day  was  commenced  is  told  us  in  a 
letter  written  by  William  when  he  was  at  college.  **Rose  to-day  at  twenty 
minutes  to  six,  dressed,  engaged  in  prayer,  but  with  a  cold  heart,  read  a  portion 
of  Scriptures,  but  feel  no  profit  from  it  as  yet.  I  know  the  reason  I  took  so 
little  interest  in,  and  got  so  little  profit  from,  these  exercises,  that  I  am  not  in- 
tensely earnest  in  seeking  the  guidance  and  enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Without  His  teaching  the  soul  will  never  truly  rise  to  God  in  prayer  ;  and  without 
His  teaching  the  Word  will  remain  to  us  dark  and  unmeaning,  and  the  reading  of 
it  will  be  heartless  and  unprofitable  work.  Let  us  pray  more  earnestly  for  our- 
selves and  for  one  another,  that  the  Spirit  may  dwell  within  us  as  an  enlightening 
and  sanctifying  spirit."  Their  gifts,  and  their  piety,  but  especially  the  latter,  en- 
deared them  to  all  with  whom  they  were  brought  into  contact.  "  None  could 
help  loving  the  gentle,  modest  Gavin,  and  the  warm-hearted,  impulsive  William 
made  many  a  true  friend."  At  the  close  of  his  second  session  at  the  Theological 
Hall,  William  was  appointed  missionary  in  connection  with  Claremont  Street  U.P. 
Church,  Glasgow,  of  which  the  late  Dr.  M'Ewen  was  then  pastor.  The  district 
in  which  he  laboured  was  in  Anderston,  and  was  of  the  most  necessitous  descrip- 
tion. He  threw  himself  into  the  work  of  visiting,  holding  Bible  classes,  and  con- 
ducting meetings  with  characteristic  energy  and  enthusiasm.  With  such  ardour 
did  he  continue  at  his  work,  that  at  the  close  of  his  first  term  his  physical  health 
was  so  much  reduced  that  he  was  unable  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  walk  to 
his  meeting  without  the  support  of  a  friend's  arm.  A  short  rest  at  home  soon  set 
him  up  again.  For  three  yeai*s  he  was  engaged  in  this  work,  and  from  the  exper- 
ience of  human  nature  it  brought  him,  and  also  the  power  of  speaking  for  Christ 
on  every  occasion,  it  proved  an  admirable  preparation  for  his  future  life-work. 
By  the  time  his  Theological  course  was  finished,  in  September,  i860,  the  future 
sphere  of  his  labour  had  been  fixed,  and  he  had  been  accepted  as  a  missionary  for 
Rajputana,  India.     But  more  about  this  afterwards. 

It  was  by  a  diflferent  kind  of  practical  work  that  Gavin  was  prepared  for  his  future 
career.  After  the  completion  of  his  second  session  at  the  hall,  he  was  engoged 
by  Mr.  George  Pauline,  of  the  Irvine  Academy,  to  assist  him  in  the  management 
of  a  Boarding-school,  which  he  had  established.  He  was  to  act  as  tutor  to  the 
boys  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons,  and  to  take  a  general  superintendence  of 
their  conduct.  His  mental  ability  fitted  him  for  the  one  task,  and  his  eminent 
piety  no  less  fitted  him  for  the  other.  He  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  those  placed  under  his  care.  After 
winning  their  confidence,  he  proposed  to  a  few  of  them  to  have  a  weekly  prayer 
meeting  among  themselves.  The  meeting  was  started,  and  maintained  all  the 
time  that  he  was  theie.  His  influence  upon  them  gave  them  a  noble  and  stimu- 
lating conception  of  life,  and  not  a  few  of  them,  under  it,  had  the  noblest  of  all 
aims  in  life  set  before  them — that  of  serving  Christ :  **  One  who  came  under  his 
influence  at  this  time,  has  often  attributed  his  conversion  to  the  hearing  of  Gavin 
Martin,  praying  for  him  night  after  night.  The  two  shared  the  same  room  at 
night,  and  while  Gavin  Martin  prayed  aloud  for  his  young  friend,  believing  him 
to  be  asleep,  he  was  lying  awake,  thinking  how  precious  his  soul  must  be,  when 
a  friend,  a  young  man,  would  plead  so  earnestly  for  him."  He  also  took  part 
in  other  Christian  work  in  the  town  of  Irvine,  and  showed  the  deepest  interest  in 
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it.  liis  last  recess  was  spent  by  him  at  home,  that  he  might  enjoy  more  leisure 
for  study,  but  there  he  was  found  conducting  meetings  and  working  in  many  ways 
for  the  spiritual  good  of  those  around  him.  The  Indian  field  was  also  chosen  by 
him,  and  at  his  brother's  request,  who  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  in  Raj- 
putana,  he  was  sent  out  to  assist  him.  He  was  chosen  by  the  Broughton  Place 
Church,  Edinburgh,  to  be  their  missionary,  entirely  supported  by  them,  and 
when  he  hesitated  to  become  the  agent  of  any  particular  congregation,  his  mother's 
advice  was,  "  Accept  the  appointment,  for  it  was  their  old  minister.  Dr.  BrowD, 
who  first  awakened  in  me  an  interest  in  missions."  He  accepted  it  as  a  divioe 
caU. 

We  must,  at  present,  leave  these  brothers  at  the  threshold  of  their  interest- 
ing life-work,  but  will  say  something  about  it,  God  willing,  on  another 
occasion. 


J^ittxntnxz. 

History  of  the  Scottish  Nation.  Vol.  I.  By  Rev.  J.  A.  White,  LLD. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.  Edinburgh :  Andrew  Elliot 
1886. 

Though  the  literary  activity  of  the  venerable  author  of  this  volume 
has  now  extended  over  a  very  considerable  period,  it  shows  no  symtom 
of  decline.  The  imaginative  eye,  that  gives  such  vividness  to  his 
style,  is  not  dimmed,  and  the  force  of  his  robust  intellect  is  in  no 
way  abated.  There  is  something  noble  in  seeing  one  of  his  years 
setting  himself  to  the  herculean  task  of  writing  a  history  of  the  Scot- 
tish Nation.  From  the  way  in  which  he  has  commenced  it,  it  must 
be  the  wish  of  every  true  lover  of  his  country  that  he  may  be  spared 
and  enabled  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  termination.  The  instalment 
contained  in  this  first  volume  brings  the  history  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  Ninth  Century  A.D.,  and  treats  successively — the  pre- 
historic period,  when  our  island  was  inhabited  by  people  who  had 
come  from  the  cradle  of  the  race  in  the  far  East  in  two  streams 
taking  different  routes — the  Druidic  period,  in  which  the  simple  faith 
which  the  early  settlers  had  brought  with  them  became  sadly  cor- 
rupted— the  Roman  period,  in  which  the  constantly  renewed,  but  com- 
paratively fruitless,  struggle  of  the  Roman  Eagles  for  supremacy  in 
our  land  took  place — and  the  early  Christian  period,  during  which 
the  lamp  that  had  been  kindled  by  the  saintly  Columba  at  lona  shed 
its  light  over  the  whole  of  what  we  now  call  Scotland,  and  withstood 
for  a  long  time  all  the  insidious  attempts  of  the  Roman  church  to 
put  it  out.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  in  unfolding  the  story 
of  each  period,  Dr.  Wylie  gives  evidence  of  great  fulness  of  informa- 
tion, a  keen  insight  and  great  discrimination  in  tracing  the  connection 
between  different  events,  and  surrounds  the  whole  with  a  fascinating 
interest.  The  book^  to  use  a  common  phrase,  reads  like  a  novel,  and 
it  is  dif&cu\twV\eu  ouc^'^o\\WN^\i^'^\3xv\a\^'aji\$.to  lay  it  down  untU  you 
learn  the  issue  ol  lYv^  eveiiXs  N^-ax  ^^  ^^  ^•w;JwyK2J^  ^^sks^^s^.  What 
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is  seldom  found  in  such  works,  justice  is  done  to  the  religious  element 
in  history.  This,  as  is  more  than  once  pointed  out,  gives  a  clue  to 
the  solution  of  events,  which  otherwise  would  be  incapable  of  ai>y 
satisfactory  explanation. 

The  race  that  first  peopled  our  island  came  from  the  East  by  two 
routes,  the  one  by  what  we  now  call  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
the  other  further  to  the  north.  The  influence  which  their  migration 
had  upon  them,  and  the  fruit  of  it  in  the  temperament  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  islands  in  succeeding  ages,  are  placed  before  us  in  a  very 
interesting  way. 

The  parting  of  the  emigrant  host  into  two  great  bands,  and  the  sending  of  them 
roand  to  their  future  home  by  two  different  routes,  had  in  it  a  great  moral  end. 
There  are  worse  schools  for  a  nation  destined  for  future  service,  than  a  long  and 
arduous  journey  in  which  they  have  to  suffer  hunger  and  brave  danger.  The 
horde  of  slaves  that  left  Egypt  of  old,  having  finished  their  "  forty  years  "  in  the 
"  great  and  terrible  wilderness  "  emerged  on  Canaan  a  disciplined  and  courageous 
nation.  The  route  by  which  these  two  Japhethian  bands  journeyed  to  their  final 
possessions,  left  on  each  a  marked  and  indelible  stamp.  The  resemblance  be- 
tween  the  two  at  the  banning  of  their  journey,  as  regards  the  great  features  of 
the  Japhethian  image,  which  was  common  to  both,  was,  we  can  well  imacine, 
much  altered  and  diversified  by  the  time  they  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  it,  and  oar 
country,  in  consequence,  came  to  be  stocked  with  a  race  more  varied  in  faculty, 
richer  in  genius,  and  sturdier  in  intellect,  than  its  occupants  would  probably  huve 
been,  but  for  the  disciplinary  influences  to  which  they  were  subjected  while  yet 
on  the  road  to  it.  The  aborigines  of  Albion  combined  the  strength  of  the  north 
with  the  passion  of  the  south.  Of  the  two  great  hosts  that  mingled  on  its  soil, 
the  one,  passing  under  the  freezing  sky  of  the  Sarmatian  plains,  and  combating 
with  flooa  and  storm  on  their  way,  arrived  in  their  new  abode  earnest,  patient, 
and  courageous.  The  other,  coming  round  by  the  bright  and  genial  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  were  lively  and  volatile,  and  brimming  with  rich  and  lofty  im- 
pulses. Thoiigh  sprung  of  the  same  stock,  they  came  in  this  way  to  unite  the 
qualities  of  dinerent  races  and  climes — the  gravity  of  the  Occident  with  the  warm 
and  thrilling  enthusiasm  of  the  Orient. 

The  stream  that  descended  the  slopes  of  the  Caucasus,  passing  betwixt  the 
Caspian  and  Euxine,  would  arrive  on  our  Elastern  sea-board,  and  people  that  plrt 
of  our  island  which  fronts  the  German  Ocean.  The  other  current,  which  flowed 
along  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  turned  northward  over  France  and  Spain,  would 
have  its  course  directed  toward  our  Western  coasts.  In  the  different  tempera- 
ments  that  mark  the  population  of  the  two  sides  of  our  island,  we  trace  the  vestiges 
(ji  this  long  and  devious  peregrination.  The  strong  Teutonic  fibre  of  our  Eastern 
sea-board,  and  the  poetic  fire  that  glows  in  the  men  of  our  Western  Mountains, 
give  evidence  at  this  day  of  various  original  endowments  in  this  our  population. 
These  moral  qualities  are  seen  working  together  in  the  daily  life  of  the  people, 
which  exhibits  a  sustained  and  fruitful  industry,  fed  and  quickened  by  a  latent 
enthusiasm.  The  presence  of  the  two  qualities  is  traceable  also  in  their  higher 
and  more  artistic  pursuits,  as,  for  instance,  in  their  literary  productions,  which, 
even  when  they  kindle  into  the  passionate  glow  of  the  East,  are  always  seen  to 
have  as  their  substratum  that  cool  and  sober  reason  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  West.  Most  of  all  is  this  fine  union  discernible,  on  those  occasions  when  a 
great  principle  stirs  the  soul  of  the  nation,  and  its  feelings  find  vent  in  an  over- 
mastering and  dashing  outburst  of  patriotism.  < 

These  early  settlers  are  believed  to  have  brought  with  them  the 
essentials  of  Revelation. 

When  they  left  their  original  dwelling,  the  world's  first  Christianity,  the  Edenic 
to  wit,  had  not  been  wholly  obscured  by  the  rising  cloud  of  nature- worship.  The 
first  idolatrous  temple  had  already  been  reared,  and  the  earliest  forms  of  idolatrous 
worship,  that  of  the  sun  and  heavenly  bodies^  had  been  in&tUuted  ;  bat  the  dis- 
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persion  which  immediately  followed  had  removed  the  Japhethian  emigrants,  wbom 
we  now  see  on  their  way  to  the  far  north,  from  contact  with  the  rites  of  the  riiiog 
idolatry,  and  from  those  corrupting  and  darkening  infiaences  which  acted  power- 
fully, doubtless,  on  those  who  remained  nearer  the  seat  of  the  Nimrod  instituted 

worship We  have  been  taught  to  picture  the  earliest  condition  of  oar 

country  as  one  of  unbroken  darkness.  A  calm  consideration  of  the  time  and  dr- 
CHmstances  of  its  peopling  warrants  a  more  cheerful  view.  Believing  in  a  God, 
invisible  and  eternal,  and  knowing  that  He  heareth  those  in  every  land  who  pnj 
unto  Him,  who  can  tell  how  many  *'  devout  fearers  '*  of  His  name  there  mar  hi?e 
been  among  the  Brst  inhabitants  of  our  country  ?  How  many  lives  may  this  know* 
ledge  have  purified,  and  how  many  death-beds  may  it  have  brightened !  The 
Patriarchs  themselves  had  not  much  more  than  was  i>ossessed  by  those  whom  ve 
behold  setting  out  towards  our  distant  shore. 

• 

Very  soon,  however,  the  light  became  dim,  and  was  soon  altogether 
lost,  through  the  inroads  of  superstition.  Druidism  prevailed  in  the 
land  for  centuries,  and  all  the  information  about  this  ancient  form  of 
religion,  gained  through  recent  investigations,  is  here  presented  in  a 
very  interesting  way.  This  was  the  religion  prevailing  in  the  land 
when  the  Roman  armies  attempted  to  bring  it  into  subjection.  The 
pure  light  of  the  gospel  was,  however,  very  early  introduced  from 
Ireland  and  succeeded  in  dispelling  the  darkness.  The  light  thb 
time  was  crushed  by  Papal  Rome  ;  succeeding  where  Pagan  Rome 
had  failed,  although  it  was  not  until  well  on  in  the  8th  century  that 
its  conquest  was  anything  like  complete. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  it  as  our  belief  that  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  7th 
and  the  opening  of  the  8th  century,  was  the  most  Christian  country  in  Europe. 
Perhaps  we  might  venture  to  add,  the  most  civilised,  for  Christianity  and  civilisa- 
tion are  never  far  apart.  The  Christianity  of  Scotland,  unlike  that  of  Italy  and 
of  most  Continental  countries  at  that  same  period,  was  drawn  from  the  Bible,  and 
was  of  that  kind  which  goes  to  the  roots  of  individual  and  national  life,  and  in* 
stead  of  expending  itself  on  rites  and  ceremonies  of  hierarchical  magnificence, 
develops  in  the  great  and  enriching  virtues  of  purity,  truth,  industry  and  sobriety 
— the  true  civilisation.  lona  had  now  for  a  century  and  a  half  been  shedding  its 
evangelical  light  over  the  country.  Five  generations  of  Scotsmen  had  been  reared 
under  it.  The  land  was  fairly  planted  with  churches,  its  thin  population  con- 
sidered. The  pastors  who  ministered  in  them  were  thoroughly  tiained  in  the 
divine  learning,  and  were  a  race  of  pious,  humble,  laborious,  and  in  many  in> 
stances,  studious  and  scholarly  men.  The  education  of  youth  was  cared  for.  The 
p>opulation,  happily  relieved  from  the  distractions  of  war,  cultivated  the  axti  of 
the  time,  both  ornamental  and  useful.  The  same  men  who  interpreted  Saiptnre 
to  them  taught  them  how  to  use  the  pen  and  the  chisel,  how  to  construct  their 
dwellings  and  cultivate  their  fields.  The  sons  of  princes  and  nobles  were  proad 
to  enrol  themselves  as  pupils  in  the  school  of  lona.  Scholars  from  abroad  cane 
to  visit  a  land  that  had  become  so  famous,  that  thereby  they  might  increase  their 
stores  of  knowledge ;  and  kings  when  dying  commanded  that  their  bones  should 
be  transported  across  the  North  Sea,  ferried  over  to  the  island  of  Icolmkill  and 
laid  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  saintly  towers.  Where  in  the  Europe  of  that  ag% 
is  there  seen  another  country  with  a  halo  like  this  around  it,  unless  it  is  Irelud 
in  the  fifth  century  ? 
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CArisf  and  Christianity.     By  Philip  Schaff.     London  :  James  Nisbet 

&  Co.,  21  Berners  Street.     1885. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  papers  which  have  been  read  by  the 
Author  at  gatherings  of  various  kinds,  and  all  bear  traces  of  the  ripe 
learning,  the  distinguished  ability,  the  warm-hearted  catholicityi  and 
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clear  style,  which  characterise  the  more  elaborate  works  by  which 
his  name  has  become  well  known.  The  introductory  paper — an 
inaugural  address  delivered  some  years  ago  to  the  students  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York — surveys  in  a  very  interesting  and 
comprehensive  way  the  whole  field  of  theology,  and  the  various 
epochs  or  stages  through  which  this  sacred  science  has  passed. 

After  this  survey  of  theology  and  its  history,  it  concludes  with 
a  reference  to  the  contribution  to  this  science,  to  be  made  by 
America,  "not  in  selfish  and  conceited  isolation,  but  in  organic 
union  with  the  catholic  theology  of  evangelical  Christendom  through- 
out the  world,"  and  the  advantages  under  which  theological  investiga- 
tions may  there  be  carried  on.  Among  these  advantages  is  mentioned 
the  disseverance  of  the  churches  from  civil  government,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  volume  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  connection 
between  Church  and  State  has  been  the  source  of  many  evils  besides 
this  hindrance  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  given  to  the  right  study 
of  theology.  One  of  the  papers  on  the  "  Development  of  Religious 
Freedom,"  distinctly  lays  down  the  position  that  a  State-connected 
Church  must  of  a  necessity  be  persecuting,  and  that  religious  free- 
dom in  its  fullest  extent  can  only  be  enjoyed  where  no  such  State- 
connection  exists. 

**Wc  maintain,  then,"  are  words  we  find  in  this  paper,  "that  persecution 
arises  from  the  union  of  Church  and  State  ;  while  religious  freedom  is  the  inevit- 
able result  of  a  peaceful  separation  of  the  two.  The  closer  the  union  the  severer 
the  persecution  ;  the  looser  the  union  the  milder  the  persecution.  A  State  may 
become  tolerant  in  practice  from  sheer  indifference  to  religion  or  from  policy  ;  but 
so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  any  particular  creed  it  has  the  right  to  persecute 
dissenters,  and  may  at  any  time  exercise  it.  Full  freedom  requires  separation  of 
the  spiritual  and  secular  powers,  and  the  complete  independence  of  the  latter." 

Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Schaff  labours  under  some  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  bearing  of  a  right  union  between  Church  and  State 
on  both  points — the  study  of  theology  and  the  enjoyment  of  religious 
freedom.  He  writes  as  if  the  professors  and  ministers  of  a  church 
standing  in  connection  with  a  civil  government  were  officers  of 
the  State  as  well  as  of  the  Church,  receiving  their  appointment 
from  the  State,  and  so  elected  oftentimes  on  other  grounds  than 
their  fitness  for  the  work  laid  upon  them,  and  hampered  in  that 
work  by  fetters  which  the  State  places  upon  them.  But  surely  a  state 
of  things  is  easily  conceivable,  though,  unhappily,  it  may  not  have  been 
fully  realised  in  the  past,  in  which  the  civil  power  recognises  and 
helps  the  Christian  church,  both  in  the  work  of  investigating  divine 
truth  and  of  administering  it  to  the  highest  wants  of  men,  and  yet  leaves 
it  free  and  unfettered  in  the  carrying  on  of  this  two-fold  work.  There 
may  be  a  union  between  Church  and  State — and  we  believe  it  will 
yet  be — in  which  the  independence  of  the  church  will  be  fully 
acknowledged,  and  no  restriction  placed  upon  the  exercise  of  any  of 
her  Christ-given  power  and  prerogatives.  To  assert  that  the  State- 
recognition  of  Christianity  must  necessarily  lead  to  persecution  is  so 
obviously  absurd  as  hardly  to  merit  confutation.  If  there  is  behind 
this  recognition  an  insight  into  the  genius  of  the  Christian  religion, 
anything  like  compulsion  or  persecution  in  seeking  its  advancement 
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will  be  seen  to  be  altogether  out  of  place.  An  individual  may  make 
a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  yet,  as  far  as  physical  force 
is  concerned,  leave  it  to  the  conscience  of  others  to  accept  it  or  reject 
it.  Why  may  not  a  State  make  such  a  profession  and  yet  hold  back 
its  hand  from  any  coercion  or  persecution  ?  Dr.  Schaflf  thinks  that 
the  lesson  of  American  Church  history  is,  that  Christianity  thrives 
best  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  from  State  connection.  But  while 
yielding  to  the  religion  of  America  the  tribute  of  praise  that  is  due  to 
it,  the  movement  there  for  national  reform,  leading  towards  a  State  r^ 
cognition  of  Christianity,  if  not  of  any  Christian  Church,  which  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  a  narrow  or  uninfiuential  circle,  reminds  us  that 
there  is  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  state  of  thmgs. 
We  are  saying  nothing  in  depreciation  of  the  noble  achievements  of 
American  Christianity  in  refusing  to  accept  the  modus  vmnM 
between  the  civil  and  religious  spheres  there  at  present  existing  as  the 
most  perfect  possible. 

After  this  introductory  paper  come  a  series  of  Christological 
studies,  and,  perhaps,  this  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  whole 
volume.  The  paper  on  "  Christ,  His  own  best  Witness,"  presents  in 
a  very  able  and  interesting  manner  the  argument  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity  that  is  based  on  the  character  of  Jesus.  The  fiadse 
explanations  of  His  superhuman  character — the  Jesus  of  imposture 
and  the  Jesus  of  fiction — are  first  dealt  with,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
the  theories  to  explain  the  facts  clearly  demonstrated.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  examination  of  these  modern  false  theories  is  thus  stated : 

"Verily  the  history  of  Jesus,  His  words  and  miracles.  His  cmcifixioa  and 
resurrection,  witnessed  by  the  rulers  and  people,  friend  and  foe,  Herod  and  Pilate^ 
Jews  and  Romans,  related  by  His  disciples  with  nnmistakeable  honesty  and 
simplicity,  proclaimed  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  believed  by  contemporaries  of 
every  grade  of  culture,  sealed  by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  producing  the  mightiat 
results,  felt  and  demonstrated  in  its  power  from  day  to  day  wherever  the  name  is 
known,  is  the  best  authenticated  history  in  the  world." 

This  character  of  Jesus,  the  truthfulness  of  which  is  thus  firmly 
established,  and  which  establishes  the  truth  of  all  Christ's  daims^  is 
very  simply  and  suggestively  pourtrayed,  and  its  relation  to  the 
Old  Testament  prophecy,  and  to  the  needs  of  men  in  every  ag^  is 
ably  discussed. 

"As  Christ  stands  at  the  end  of  the  ancient  world  so  He  stands  also  al  the 
beginning  of  the  new.  He  is  at  once  the  ripest  fruit  of  history  before,  and  the 
fertile  seed  of  history  after,  His  coming.  He  is  the  turning  point  in  the  biograpliy 
of  our  race,  the  glory  of  the  past  and  the  hope  of  the  future.  Christ  and 
Christianity  are  inseparable ;  the  achievements  of  Christianity  are  the  achievemcDts 
of  Christ  its  founder  and  ever-present  Head  ;  and  if  Christianity  cannot  perish  it  is 
because  Christ  lives,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  For  eigbteea 
centuries  the  Christian  Church  has  stood  Hrm  and  unshaken,  attacked,  tndc«d,  bf 
winds  and  storms  from  all  directions,  yet  ever  growing  stroi^er  and  spreadiif 
wider ;  a  perpetual  testimony  to  Christ,  feeding  on  His  words,  living  of  His  ^ak, 
singing  His  praise  in  every  zone,  commemorating  His  life-giving  death  in  evof 
Communion  service,  and  celebrating  His  resurrection  in  every  returning  Lofd^ 
Day.  Christianity  has  taken  the  lead  in  all  the  great  movements  of  moden 
history  :  it  has  regenerated  the  tottering  Roman  Empire,  civilised  the  nortben 
barbarianS}  produced  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  abolished  cnA 
laws,  mitigated  the  horrors  of  war,  restramed  violence  and  oppressioii,  infned  < 
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spirit  of  justice  and  humanity  into  governments  and  society,  advocated  the  rights 
of  the  poor  and  suffering,  stimulated  moral  reform  and  prog^rcss,  founded  literary 
and  benevolent  institutions  without  number,  and  is  the  chief  author  and  promoter 
of  all  that  is  good  and  praiseworthy  and  enduring  in  our  modem  society. 

The  Christ  of  the  Bible  has  accomplished  all  this,  and  He  alone  can 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  individual  human  heart  In  this  way 
His  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is 
substantiated. 

A  second  paper  in  this  series  is  on  "  Christ  in  Theology,*'  and 
contains  a  sketch  of  the  various  discussions  in  ancient  and  more 
modem  times  about  the  person  of  Christ.  Along  with  the  fulness  of 
information  there  is  great  clearness  in  the  sketch. 

These  Christological  studies  are  followed  by  polemical  ones,  in 
which  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  as  opposed  to  Romanism, 
and  the  question  of  Creeds  and  Confessions  are  very  ably  discussed. 
The  concluding  portion  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  moral  and 
social  studies,  in  which  such  subjects  as  Slavery,  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  Religious  Freedom,  and  Union,  are  brought  under  review 
With  all  the  sentiments  expressed  we  cannot  express  our  concurrence^ 
but  the  discussion  of  them  cannot  be  read  without  profit.  The 
whole  volume  is  one  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  its  author. 

Ecclesiastical  English,  By  G.  Washington  Moon,  Hon.  F.R.S.L. 
Author  of  "  The  Dean's  English."  London :  Hatchards, 
Publishers,  187  Piccadilly.     1886. 

This  is  a  criticism  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  a  peculiar  standpoint  The  question  discussed  is  not  whether 
there  have  been  accuracy  and  faithfulness  in  rendering  the  original, 
but  whether  the  English  into  which  it  has  been  rendered  is  pure. 
The  result  of  the  investigation — and  it  is  very  searching,  there  being 
no  fewer  than  a  thousand  quotations — is  a  severe  condemnation  of 
the  Revised  Version  from  this  standpoint.  So  serious  are  the  blunders 
in  the  author's  view,  that  we  find  him  saying  in  the  Preface,  p.  viii., 
that  "  if  the  present  state  of  our  language — ^a  language  glorified  by 
being  the  vehicle  for  conveying  to  mankind  the  sublime  thoughts  of 
Milton  and  of  Shakspeare — be  judged  by  the  English  of  the  Revisers, 
the  world's  unfaltering  verdict  upon  it  must  be,  Ichabod,  Ichabod." 
The  style  of  criticism  is  very  trenchant  and  racy— making  what  in 
other  hands  would  be  dull  reading  very  lively  and  entertaining.  Our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  more  than  one  or  two  examples.  Here 
is  one  mistake  in  orthography,  which  is  a  sample  of  many  others 
given : 

*•  We  read,  in  Gen.  vi.  16,  of  there  having  been  **  stories  **  in  the  ark  ;  a  spel- 
ling which  might,  to  some  minds,  suggest  the  idea  that  Noah  and  his  family  had 
provided  themselves  with  a  little  light  literature  for  rainy  days. 

Modem  usage  discrimates  between  "  story,**  a  tale,  and  **  storey,"  the  flat  of  a 
building,  bv  spelling  the  latter  with  an  e  before  the  y ;  and  words  so  spelt  make 
them  plural  by  the  addition  of  an  s  to  the  singular — storey^  storeys,  and  not  by 
changing  the  ey  into  ifs  ;  that  form  of  the  plural  appertains  to  only  those  words 
which  end  xny  immediately  preceded  by  a  consonant.'* 

Even  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  use  of  the  articles,  strict  accuracy 
is  not  found. 
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"  Every  one  knows  that  *'  on  **  is  indefinite,  and  refers  indtscrimately  to  one  of 
several;  and  that  ** iAe"  is  definite,  and  refers  specially  to  one  by  itself,  whidi 
may  be  a  single  unit,  or  which  may  be  an  aggregate  of  uuits ;  yet  the  Reriscn 
say  in  Dan.  v.  6  : 

"  Then  the  king's  countenance  was  changed  in  him,  and  his  thoughts  trooUed  him  :  and  die 
joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed,  and  his  knees  smote  one  agunst  amother.*' 

This  statement  might  be  correct  if  Belshazzar  had  three  or  more  knees,  and  it 
was  uncertain  which  of  the  knees  smote  one  against  another.  Bat  as  history  does 
not  say  that  he  had  more  than  two  legs  (though  his  father  did  eat  grass  like  an  ox), 
the  Revisers  are  not  justified  in  writing  as  if  he  had  more  than  two  knees ;  and, 
therefore,  ought  to  say  that 

*'  Kis  knees  smote  one  against  iA^  other.** 

The  fault  of  redundancy — using  more  words  than  are  required  to 
bring  out  the  meaning — is  illustrated  by  many  examples  of  which  this 
is  one. 

In  Job  XX.  15,  we  read — 

"  He  hath  swallowed  down  riches,  and  he  shall  vomit  them  ap  agutm." 

This  is  a  very  unpleasant  metaphor ;  for,  before  anything  can  be  vomited  again 
— I  will  say  no  more ;  only  that  the  original  does  not  mean  what  the  Reviser's 
language  implies. 

Grave  errors  in  syntax  and  in  the  construction  of  sentences  arc 
pointed  out  and  dealt  with  in  a  similar  racy  fashion.  The  author 
evinces  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  English  language,  and  a  studj  of 
his  criticisms  while  it  will  furnish  very  pleasant  reading,  vrill  at  the 
same  time  give  many  lessons  about  the  right  use  of  that  language. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Germans  in  going  about  the  work  of  revising 
Luther's  Bible  have  adopted  a  plan,  which  had  it  been  adopted  by 
the  English  scholars  would,  he  thinks,  have  made  their  work  a  greater 
success  from  every  point  of  view.  They  have  issued  what  they  call  a 
Probe-bibel,  or  a  tentative  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  adjourned 
for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  will  meet  again  and  ^^ 
examine  their  work  in  the  light  of  the  abundant  criticisms  which  they 
have  invited  from  the  press. 

Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes :  The  Sum  of  Saving  Knowledge.  By 
the  Rev  J.  Macpherson,  M.A.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
1886. 
This  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  this  extremely  useful  series  of 
Handbooks.  "  The  Sum  of  Saving  Knowledge  "  is  a  document  that 
has  not  received  the  attention  which  it  merits,  as  presenting  in  a  very 
concise,  compact,  and  orderly  form  a  summary  of  saving  truth.  Its 
authorship  is  ascribed  to  David  Dickson — the  celebrated  Scottish 
divine — who  laboured  for  some  time  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  at 
Irvine,  and  afterwards  occupied  the  Chair  of  Divinity  in  the  Univer- 
sities both  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  "  At  the  time  when  the  West- 
minster Assembly  met,  in  1643,  Dickson,  along  with  David  Calder- 
wood  and  Alexander  Henderson,  drew  up  by  command  of  the 
General  Assembly  that  Directory  of  Public  Worship  which  is  bound 
up  with  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms  among  the  sub- 
ordinate Standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  this  volume  wc 
also  find  the  Sum  of  Saving  Knowledge,  It  is  understood  that  Dick- 
son and  Durham  consulted  together  in  drawing  up  this  sumroaiy- 
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For  those  who  may  be  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  the  effect  of  strictly 
doctrinal  summaries  on  the  spiritual  condition  of  our  youth,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  learn  that  M'Cheyne  attributes  his  first  clear  per- 
ception of  the  way  of  salvation  to  the  reading  of  this  treatise." 
Preface  p.  viiL  The  exposition  of  this  document  here  given  by  Mr. 
Macpherson  is  remarkably  able  and  lucid,  though  it  strikes  one  as 
perhaps  too  theological  for  the  practical  purpose  he  has  in  view.  He 
has  given  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  earlier  sections — discussing  all 
the  recent  questions  that  have  been  raised  in  relation  to  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  entering  fully  into  the  doctrines  that  find  their  centre 
in  the  two  Covenants  of  Works  and  of  Redemption — but  in  the  later 
sections  which  do  not  call  for  such  elaborate  treatment  he  has  confined 
himself  to  short  and  purely  explanatory  notes.  The  only  disappointing 
portion  is  on  pp.  96,  97,  where  the  kingly  office  of  Christ  is  treated. 
The  universal  aspects  of  Christ's  mediatorial  dominion  do  not  receive 
justice.  As  a  whole,  the  treatise  is  one,  from  the  careful  study  of 
which,  young  and  old  will  derive  great  benefit. 

Christ  the  Ruler  of  the  Kings  of  the  Earth,     By  James  Johnstone 
Edinburgh  :  James  Gemmell,  George  VI.  Bridge.     1886. 

With  the  main  positions  laid  down  in  the  first  paper  in  this  booklet, 
we  see  no  reason  to  disagree,  but  to  some  things  said  in  support  of 
them  we  cannot  give  our  concurrence.  Even  though  we  believe 
that  the  New  Testament  Kingdom  of  God  was  not  actually  set  up  in 
the  world  until  after  the  death  of  Christ,  this  does  not  necessarily 
involve  the  adoption  of  the  view  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  here  given  as 
one  "  thoroughly  Jewish  '*  and  not  Christian.  Jesus  in  his  teaching 
both  about  prayer  and  other  things  was  preparing  his  disciples  for  the 
new  order  of  things  which  was  to  be  established. 

A  second  paper  deals  with  the  death  of  Christ  and  how  it  was 
brought  about.  Mr  Johnstone's  idea,  if  we  understand  him  rightly, 
is  that  Christ  caused  his  own  death.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that 
the  voluntariness  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  death — a  precious  Scrip- 
ture doctrine — does  not  lead  to  this. 


(SukBtadtual    Xnttlligence* 

Glasgow  Presbytery.— On  the  3rd  August  a  meeting  of  the  U.  O.  S.  Presby- 
tery of  Glasgow  took  place  in  the  session  house  of  Mains  Street  Church.  As  Mr. 
E.  Ritchie  had  now  completed  all  his  trials  for  ordination,  it  was  moved  and 
agreed  to  sustain  all  his  trials  separately  and  in  cumulo.  The  ordination  at 
Paisley  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  the  usual  place  of  worship  on  Thursday  the  9th 
Sept.  at  3  o'clock,  when  Rev.  Mr.  M'Kay  is  appointed  to  preach,  Rev.  John 
Ritchie  to  state  the  steps  of  procedure,  to  put  the  Questions  of  the  Formula,  and  to 
ordain,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yuill  to  address  the  pastor  and  the  people.  The  edict 
for  Mr.  £.  Ritchie's  ordination  was  appointed  to  be  read  on  the  5th  Sabbath  of 
August,  and  on  the  1st  Sabbath  of  Sept. 

It  was  agreed,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Hall  Committee,  that  Mr.  Robert 
Stewart  be  taken  on  trials  for  license,  but  the  appointment  of  these  was  deferred 
till  a  future  meeting. 

It  was  agreed  to  send  a  remonstrance  to  the  Prime  Minister  as  the  Presbytery's 
protest  against  the  appointment  of  Mr.  H.  Matthevrs  as  a  Roman  OihoUc>  to  ttie 
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office  of  Home  Secretary.     The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  protest  signed  bj 
the  Moderator  and  Clerk  in  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Presbytery.  *'To  the 
Most  Honourable  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  K.G.,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. — The 
Memorial  of  the  Glasgow  rresbytery  of  the  United  Original  Secession  Church  of 
Scotland  Humbly  Sheu^eth  That  your  Memorialists  have  learned  with  the  deepest 
regret  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  H.  Matthews  to  the  high  and  honourable  posi- 
tion of  Home  Secretary,  and  to  a  seat  in  the  British  Cabinet.    That  your  Memo- 
rialists are  of  opinion,  that  whatever  qualifications  Mr.  Matthews  may  possess  for 
the  duties  devolving  on  the  Secretary  for  home  afiairs,  such  an  office  should  not 
have  been  conferred  on  one  who  is  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
when  that  Church  teaches  that  allegiance  to  the  supreme  pontiff  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  submission  to  the  priesthood  takes  the  precedence  of  dutiful  allegianoe 
to  our  Sovereign  the  Queen.     That  your  Memorialists  believe  the  elevation  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  to  a  position  of  such  influence  and  power  will  only  encoarage 
the  Church  with  which  Mr.  Matthews  is  connected,  to  seek  what  has  long  been 
desired  in  these  lands,  papal  supremacy.     That  your  Memorialists  having  these 
convictions,  and  being  desirous  of  preserving  the  Protestant  character  of  tiiis  great 
nation,  would  humbly,  yet  earnestly,  protest  against  the  appointment  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  as  Home  Secretary.     Ana  your  Memorialists  will  ever  pray,  &c." 

It  was  also  agreed,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  to  express  sympathy  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Leys,  who  has  been  cast  into  prison  for  refusing  to  deliver  up  his 
grandchildren  to  have  them  placed  in  a  Roman  Catholic  Institution  according  to 
the  purpose  and  intention  of  their  father.  The  following  are  the  terms  of  the 
letter  which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Lejrs.  "  At  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  of 
United  Original  Seceders  held  in  Mains  Street  Church,  Glasgow,  on  Tuesday  3rd 
August,  reference  was  made  to  the  very  distressing  circumstances  in  which  yoa  are 
placed  for  conscience  sake,  and  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  the  Moderator  and 
Clerk  to  convey  to  you  an  expression  of  our  deepest  sympathy  with  you  under 
this  severe  trial  which  has  so  unexpectedly  befallen  you. 

Although  personally  unknown  to  us,  yet  as  a  citizen  of  Glasgow,  and  especially 
as  a  brother  in  the  Ministry,  who  has  so  long  and  so  faithfully  laboured  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord — we  think  it  only  dutiful  to  take  notice  of  your  fidelity  to 
these  strong  and  clear  convictions  of  duty  by  which  you  have  been  guided  in 
regard  to  the  godly  upbringing  of  your  grandchildren,  who,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  were  committed  to  your  care.  We  are  convinced  that  a  very  large  number  of 
our  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  deeply  sympathise  with  you  in  your  present 
position,  and  offer  many  prayers  to  God  on  your  behalf.  May  these  prayers  be 
answered  in  the  way  of  your  being  daily  sustained  and  comforted  in  the  time  of 
your  distress,  and  in  your  speedy  deliverance  therefrom  being  brought  about 
Again  assuring  you  of  our  brotherly  sympathy,  we  are,  yours  in  the  bonds  of  tl» 
Gospel. 

(Signed)  Alex.  J.  Yuill,  Moderator. 

(Signed)  John  Ritchie,  Clerk,  Glasgow  U.  O.  S.  Presbytery. 

Ordination  at  BoARDMiLLS.—The  Presbytery  of  Markethill  Secession 
Synod  met  at  Boardmills,  on  Thursday,  the  8th  of  July,  to  ordain  to  the  work  of 
the  Gospel  ministry  Mr.  John  Moody,  M.  A.  The  Rev.  William  Auld  opened 
the  proceedings  by  prayer.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Smellie  preached  an  appropriate 
sermon  from  Luke  ix.,  13 — **  Give  ye  them  to  eat."  The  Rev.  John  W.  Gambk 
ably  defended  Presbyterian  ordination.  The  Rev.  George  Laverty  stated  that 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Clupton  had  died  on  the  23rd  of  Deceml)er,  18K4,  after  beii^ 
minister  of  the  Boardmills  congregation  for  nearly  forty  vears,  and  that  the  choke 
of  the  congregation  had  fallen  on  Mr.  John  Moody.  Mr.  Laverty  put  the  usoal 
questions  to  the  minister-elect,  and  proceeded  to  set  him  apart  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  by  prayer  and  the  lajring  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.  The  Rev. 
Robert  Morton,  Perth,  gave  the  charge  to  the  minister,  and  the  Rev.  Samnel 
Pettigrew  gave  the  charge  to  the  people,  and  the  solemn  services  were  brought  to 
a  close  by  singing  and  prayer  by  the  Rev.  John  Sturrock,  Edinburgh.  The 
audience  was  large  and  respectable,  and  the  people  gave  a  cordial  welcome  to 
their  young  minister.  A  sumptuous  dinner  was  given  to  the  ministers  and  friends 
at  the  house  of  Mt.  VJm.  I>MTv^oody,  The  sentiment  of  "  The  Queen  and  the 
Royal  FamWy,  axvd  V\\elJOTd\At>aX««xyXi^  Ni^^vs^KSfidnd  to  by  Rev.  Mr.  Irvine  ; 
••The  newly-otdiixned invwisXftt;'  Vj^w.  '\0(i\w^cj^i\'"'*\:tift.%^K3tsas^SYnod, 
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Ireland,"  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Laverty;  "The  Secession  Synod,  Scotland,"  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Morton ;  *•  Down  Presbytery,"  by  Rev.  Mr.  Shanks  ; 
"Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,"  by  Rev.  Joseph  Moody,  CuUybackey, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Graham  ;  "  Dromore  Presbytery,"  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dobbin  ; 
and  "  Monaghan  Presbytery,"  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Auld.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  large  soiree.  Rev.  Mr.  Gamble  occupied  the  chair,  and  the 
speakers  were — Rev.  Mr.  Sturrock,  Rev.  John  Moody, M.  A. ;  Rev.  Mr.  Shanks, 
Rev.  Mr.  Smellie,  Rev.  Joseph  Moody,  Rev.  Mr.  Macadam,  Episcopalian  ;  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Dobbin.  The  Rev.  John  Moody  delivered  an  eloquent  adaress.  T*hat 
day  was  fraught  with  mighty  issues  to  himself  and  to  the  congregation.  He  was 
inlling,  as  he  would  be  enabled  by  Divine  grace,  to  bear  his  part  in  the  work,  and 
he  would  bespeak  the  co-operation  of  elders,  parents,  and  the  young.  The  motto 
that  he  would  set  before  himself  and  recommend  to  them  was,  all  for  Christ,  all 
onr  energies  and  all  our  wealth — all  for  Christ.  Mr.  Pettigrew  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  tea-makers  and  to  the  speakers  and  chairman.  The  day  was  fine, 
the  conduct  in  the  evening  was  good,  and  we  heartily  wish  prosperity  and  happiness 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moody  and  Boardmills  congregation. — From  Belfast  News  Letter. 
On  the  following  Sabbath  Mr.  Moody  was  introduced  to  his  congregation  by 
the  Rev.  James  Patrick,',Camoustie,  under  whose  ministry  in  Dromore  Mr.  Moody 
had  been  brought  up.  Mr.  Patrick  preached  in  the  morning  from  Rev.  ii.  i, 
"These  things  saith  he  that  holdeth  the  seven  stars  in  his  right  hand,  who  walk- 
eth  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks ; "  and  in  the  evening  from  2  Cor. 
V.  21,  "For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."  Mr.  Moody  began  his  public  ministra- 
tions in  the  afternoon  by  preaching  an  earnest  and  impressive  discourse  from  Luke 
iv.  18,  19,  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken  hearted,  to 

E reach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at 
berty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  The 
attendance  at  all  the  diets  of  worship  was  very  encouragm^.  We  congratulate  our 
young  brother  on  his  settlement,  in  such  a  large  and  desirable  sphere  of  labour. 
And  we  congratulate  our  Boardmill  friends  on  again  "  beholding  their  teacher." 
We  have  every  hope  that  their  young  pastor  will  prove  a  worthy  successor  to  their 
late  gifted  and  devoted  minister  Mr.  Clugston.  We  trust  that  they  may  make  a 
fresh  start  in  material  and  spiritual  prosperity,  and  that  they  will,  as  heretofore, 
occupy  a  foremost  place  in  maintaining  the  Secession  Cause  in  the  sister  Isle. 

Close  of  the  Hall. — ^The  recent  Session  of  the  Hall  was  closed  on  the  3rd 
of  August  last.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
Along  with  him  the  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  Robertson,  J.  Ritchie,  Gardiner,  Sturrock, 
Stirling,  Yuill,  Professor  Spence,  Morton,  Millar,  and  M' Vicar,  Ministers,  with 
Messrs.  Wm.  Lyon,  Hugh  Howie,  Thomas  Howie,  Robert  Paton,  and  R.  Peter- 
kin,  elders,  were  present  at  the  closing  service. 

The  Professors  reported  that  five  regular  students  and  one  hearer,  had  attended 
the  Hall  during  the  session ;  that  thev  had  been  regular  in  their  attendance, 
diligent  in  their  studies,  and  performed  all  the  prescribed  exercises  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Mr.  David  Matthew  having  finbhed  his  fourth  session,  is  to  be  licensed  with  all 
convenient  speed.  Mr.  Robert  Stewart,  having  finished  his  third  session,  is 
lecommended  to  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  to  prescribe  trials  to  him  with  the  view 
of  his  being  ready  for  license  at  the  close  of  next  session.  Mr.  Morton,  Moderator 
of  Synod,  closed  the  public  meeting  with  prayer. 

Bursary  Competition. — Intimation  is  hereby  given  to  all  Students  in 
Divinity  and  Arts  under  the  inspection  of  the  Synod,  that  the  Competition  for 
Bursaries  will  take  place  in  Mains  Street  Church,  Glasgow,  on  Tuesday  the  T2th 
October,  at  eleven  o'clock,  that  Dr.  Crawford  on  the  Atonement  is  the  book  on 
which  competitors  are  to  be  examined,  that  writing  materials  will  be  supplied,  and 
that  intending  competitors,  who  have  not  already  done  so,  are  to  give  in  their 
names  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  Carluke,  on  or  before  the  9th  of  October. 


-EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


Obituare. 

Mb.  John  Jack  and  Mrs.  A,  Tudhope  of  Carluke  Congregation.— Wiihini  few 
weeks  of  each  other  these  two,  whose  presence  will  be  much  miised,  haiepusej 
away  from  earth — the  Tormer  in  his  71st  7ear,  and  the  Utter  in  her  6g(h.  BdK 
were  born,  lived,  and  died  in  connection  with  the  congregntion.     Mi.  Jukh- 


longed  to  a  family  that  h»a  taken  a  prominent  part  in  its  ^aira  Tor  three  gceat- 
tioni.     His  Eranllrather  wa«  treasurer  tor  nearly  30  years,  an-' '-•  *- 

the  late  Mr.  Forrest,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  that  ollici:  h 


baU-a-cenlury.  Mr.  Jack  himself  was  of  a  quiet,  retiring  disposition,  ind  bu 
long  maintained  the  character  of  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  of  high  ChriMiai 
principle.  His  seal  in  the  bouse  of  God  was  never  empty  when  he  wai  in  bcalth, 
and  his  interest  in  the  weiraie  of  the  congrej^tion  and  of  the  Secession  ciuk  wu 
intelligent  and  hearty.  His  laige-hearled  liberality  from  which  not  only  the  tm- 
gregition,  but  all  the  schemes  of  the  church  and  other  benevolent  and  charitibk 
schemes  be&ides,  greatly  benefited,  was  not  accompanied  with  oatentatiau  dis- 
play, but  was  the  oulcame  of  a  humble  heart  that  deeply  felt  the  rcspmuibilit) 
which  the  Great  Giver  had  laid  upon  it.  He  had  the  work  of  the  Master  really  u 
heart,  and  His  voice  has  said  to  him,  "  Come  up  hither." 

The  family  to  which  Uis.  Tudhope  belonged  has  been  connected  with  the  tea- 
giegation  for  two  generations.  Her  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Sectisi<ia 
was  very  whole-hearted,  and  her  whole  life  was  in  beautiful  Consi<itency  with  it. 
Her  delight  was  in  the  sanctuary  and  in  the  '*  glorious  things "  of  the  GosptI, 
which  nere  there  spoken.  By  those  coming  into  contact  ivith  her,  bei  Chrisliu 
character  was  seen  of  laic  to  be  ripening,  and  this,  though  they  knew  it  not,  ns 
the  harbinger  of  the  change,  which  has  brought  upon  them,  what  they  all  feel  le 
be,  a.  heavy  loss.  To  her,  with  truth,  might  the  words  of  Solomon  be  ip- 
plicd,  "She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wislom ;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  «( 
lEintlness."  Many  will  sorely  miss  her  kindly  presence,  and  many  will  fare  the 
worse  because  her  kind  hand  can  no  longer  give  them  help.  Her  work  was  done 
and  her  example  is  left  to  stimulate  those  who  remain. 

Mr.  Gbokge  Graham  died  at  Easter  Board,  Kirkintilloch,  on  July  igih.  —Mi. 
Graham  belonged  (o  the  parish  of  Shotts,  and  settled  in  Kirkintilloch  about  foitj 
years  since.  In  1E70  he  was  chosen  and  ordained  an  elder  in  the  congregitioB 
there,  and  served  in  th:i(  office  with  much  acceptance  till  hia  death.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  congregation  and  of  the  church  at   large  ;  and  wis 

:r  ready  to  give  of  his  substance  lor  the  support  of  religion.     Though  livi 


a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  of  worship,  his  seat  there  was  never  empn 
while  health  was  continued  to  him.  He  was  held  in  great  respect  by  all  witn 
whom  he  came  in  contact.     As  expressive  of  this  we  have  only  t< 


of  Mr,  Park,  factor  on  the  estate  of  Gartshore,  expressed  by  him  at'i 
dinner  given  to  the  tenantry  on  the  occasion  of  the  matriage  of  their  laadbnL 
"  At  this  dinner  of  tenantry  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  refer  to  a  chad 
of  lorrow  (hat  overhance  this  day  of  joy.  One  of  our  oldest  and  most  respecttd 
tenants  on  Gartshore,  Mr.  George  Graham  of  Kasler  Boaid,  lies  on  a  bed  o(  sick, 
ness,  from  which  we  all  hope  he  may  very  soon  recover.  Mr.  Graham  was  Uk 
first  Gartshore  tenant  I  ever  met,  and  amore  industrinas,  Etraightforward,  upright, 
and  honest  tenant  it  has  never  been  my  privil^e  to  meet.  The  absence  of  his  Ua 
has  caused  a  blank  to-day."  Mr.  Graham  is  survived  by  a  family  of  foot  UM 
and  eight  daughters. 


Etteial  Bota. 


If  "  One  who  has  read  the  Magadne  for  ov 
lion  the  other  day  will  kindly  forward  his 
not  otherwise. 

The  letter  oiv  "  KtwiaXso^  fceS^wsslon"  will  appear  in  our  next,  and  a 
iDteresting  coaw'bQ'.WQ  tat  V^it-jwrn^iti  ■&>&"■  VwiewBAwmal  Exhibition." 
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" THE  GREATEST  OF  THESE  IS  LOVE"— (i  cor.  xiii.   13.) 


(The  Sermon  preached  at  the  Opening  of  the  Synod  in  May  lasi^  by  the 

Rev,  Prof ,  James  Spence^  Auchinleck,) 

{^Continued  from  page  315.) 

Faith  and  hope,  then,  equally  with  love,  belong  to  all  ages  and  are 
at  home  in  both  worlds.  They  are  both  of  them  lasting  as 
eternity,  as  imperishable  and  indestructible  as  love  itself.  What  the 
apostle  here  says  is  not,  love  alone  abideth,  but  there  abideth  for  ever 
these  three,  faith  and  hope  and  love.  If  faith  and  hope  then  are  as 
lasting  as  love,  why  does  the  apostle  say  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  the 
three  ?  Why  does  he  assign  to  this  grace  of  love  such  a  position  of 
pre-eminence  in  relation  to  the  other  two,  and  say  :  The  greatest  of 
these  is  love  ] 

I.  Love  may  be  said  to  be  the  greatest  because  it  is  the  divinest 
of  the  Christian  graces,  because  it  is  the  most  God-like,  the  most 
Christ-like  of  them  all  In  this  respect  it  is  greater  than  faith, 
greater  also  than  hope.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  neither 
faith  nor  hope  can  have  any  place  in  the  nature  of  God.  To  the 
omniscient  God  nothing  can  be  matter  of  faith  ;  to  Him  everything 
is  matter  of  immediate  vision,  of  direct  perception.  He  is  independ- 
ent of  every  being  outside  Himself,  and  is  therefore  exalted  above  the 
necessity  or  possibility  of  trust ;  so  to  the  infinite  and  all-sufficient 
God  nothing  can  be  matter  of  hope  or  expectation ;  all  possible  good 
is  to  Him  matter  of  present  possession  and  enjoyment.  The  very 
perfection  of  His  nature  renders  it  impossible  for  Him  to  exercise  either 
faith  or  hope.  Very  different,  however,  is  it  with  the  affection  of  love, 
for  it  is  an  affection  which  has  its  perennial  dwelling-place,  its  ever- 
hst'wg  home  in  the  bosom  of  God.    He  caiixvotXi^^^N^^^^^axjsv^^    ^ 
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trust,  He  cannot  hope ;  the  perfection  of  His  nature  renders  this  for 
ever  impossible,  but  the  moral  perfection  of  His  nature  consists  in 
this  that  He  can  and  does  love.     The  Father,  we  are  told,  loveth  the 
Son,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  His  love,  His  beloved  Son  in  whom 
He  is  well  pleased.     God,  we  are  also  told,  loveth  the  righteous.    He 
loveth  with  a  love  of  pure  complacency  and  delight  all  the  holy,  all 
who  in  character  and  life  are  like  Himself.     God,  we  are  further 
told,  loved  and  ever  loves  the  world  of  fallen  and  sinful  men ;  with  a 
love  of  pity  and  divine  compassion  He  loveth  the  suffering  and  the 
sinful  evermore  and  everywhere.    Yea,  more,  the  beloved  disciple  not 
only  says  that  God  loves,  but  that  love  is  of  God, — a  striking  and  signi- 
ficant statement.     It  means  not  merely  that  all  love  in  the  creature 
is  an  emanation  from  God,  proceeding  from  Him  as  its  author  and 
source,  but  more  than  this,  that  love  is  of  the  very  nature  of  God 
Himself,  the  distinctive  feature  of  His  moral  character,  the  character- 
istic property  of  His  moral  essence.     It  alone  in  the  wide  circle  of 
the  Christian  graces  is  regarded  by  an  inspired  apostle  as  adequate 
by  itself  to  describe  the  nature  and  character  of  the  infinite  God. 
Nowhere  do  we  find  it  said  that  God  is  faith  or  hope  or  patience  or 
justice,  but  twice  over  the  apostle  John  gives  us  this  as  the  highest 
conception  of  God  he  could  form,  as  the  most  perfect  definition 
of  God  he  could  construct,  **  God  is  love. " 

All  true  love,  therefore,  partakes  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
divine.  It  is  of  God.  Love  in  a  human  heart  consequently  lifts 
the  man  in  whom  it  dwells  up  into  the  sphere  of  the  God-like  and 
the  divine,  it  makes  him  like  to  God  ;  in  the  proper  sense  and  mean- 
ing of  the  term  it  makes  him  a  child  of  God.  "  Whosoever  loveth 
is  born  of  God,"  that  is,  he  has  in  him  a  really  divine  nature  and  life, 
a  moral  nature  derived  from  God,  a  spiritual  life  the  same  in  its 
essence,  the  same  in  its  kind  with  that  of  God  Himself.  "  Love  your 
enemies,"  says  Jesus,  "  do  good  to  them  who  hate  you,  and  so  shall 
ye  be  the  children  of  your  Father  in  heaven  ; "  for  He  too  loveth 
His  enemies  and  does  good  to  them  who  hate  Him,  making  His 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  sending  rain  on  the  just  and 
unjust,  and  showing  kindness  to  the  unthankful  and  evil.  Have 
this  love  in  your  hearts,  exhibit  this  love  in  your  lives,  and  ye  will  in 
very  deed  be  the  children  of  God,  bearing  His  image  and  reflecting 
His  likeness. 

But  not  only  does  love  make  man  like  God,  it  is  love  alone  that 
can  give  to  man  a  real  and  adequate  knowledge  of  God.  *'  He  that 
loveth  is  bom  of  God  and  knoweth  God.  He  that  loveth  not 
knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  love."  God  is  love,  and,  therefore,  a 
man  wholly  destitute  of  love  would  be  as  incapable  of  having  any 
real  knowledge  of  God,  as  the  man  born  blind  is  of  acquiring  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  colour,  or  the  man  who  is  completely  deaf 
of  forming  a  correct  conception  of  sound ;  to  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  colour  and  sound  are  mere  words  without  meaning  or  signifi- 
cance, and  so  to  the  man  wholly  destitute  of  love,  God  would  be  a 
mere  name,  a  being  whose  true  nature  he  could  never  know  or 
understand     Love  can  only  be  understoodi  can  only  be  known  by 
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love,  and  therefore  love  in  the  human  heart  is  the  one  medium  or 
avenue  through  which  man  can  arrive  at  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
inner  nature  and  true  character  of  that  God  who  is  love. 

God  alone  is  truly  great,  and  consequently  that  which  is  most  like 
God,  that  which  makes  the  creature  in  whom  it  dwells  most  to 
resemble  Him,  must  of  necessity  be  the  greatest  of  all  things ;  tried 
by  this  the  only  true  standard  of  comparative  greatness,  love  must 
be  acknowledged  to  carry  off  the  palm  of  pre-eminence  over  every 
other  grace.  It  is  greater  than  faith,  greater  than  hope,  because  it 
is  diviner,  more  God-like  than  they  are.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Christian  graces  because  it  is  that  element  in  a  man's  character  which 
connects  him  most  directly  and  unites  him  most  closely  to  God ; 
which  elevates  the  human  most  into  the  region  of  the  divine  and 
makes  man  most  to  resemble  God,  because  it  is  the  medium  through 
which  that  knowledge  of  God  which  is  eternal  life  can  be  most  cer- 
tainly and  successfully  conveyed  into  the  mind  of  man. 

Love  too  is  the  greatest  because  it  is  the  most  Christ-like  of  all 
the  graces.  Whenever  we  think  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  at  once  and  in- 
stinctively think  of  Him  as  the  living  embodiment,  the  incarnation  or 
love  in  its  purest  and  divinest  form.  His  words  and  His  works  were 
all  the  outpourings  of  the  love  that  was  in  His  heart  to  God  and 
man.  His  life  from  beginning  to  end  was  one  long  revelation  of 
love.  His  life  and  above  all  His  death,  which  stands  by  itself  alone 
and  unapproached,  the  grandest  manifestation,  the  most  glorious 
achievement  of  love  which  the  history  of  the  universe  can  exhibit, 
a  revelation  of  the  innermost  heart  of  God,  and  of  the  fathomless 
depths  of  love  that  are  in  it  towards  fallen  and  lost  humanity.  In 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,  it  is  true,  faith  and  hope  had  a  place.  He 
trusted  in  God  and  cherished  high  hopes  in  regard  to  the  future  of 
the  race  He  lived  and  died  to  save,  still  love  was  the  great  outstand- 
ing feature  of  His  character  and  life,  perfect  love  to  God,  love  burn- 
ing and  boundless  to  the  fallen  race  of  men.  Now  by  the  common 
consent  of  all,  even  of  those  who  do  not  believe  Him  to  be  divine,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  is  the  grandest  character  that  has  ever  appeared  in  our 
world,  in  very  deed  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men.  That  therefore 
must  be  the  greatest  of  the  graces  which  makes  us  most  like  Christ. 
That  man  is  of  all  others  the  greatest  man  who  is  the  most  Christ- 
like, and  the  man  who  is  most  Christ-like  is  just  the  man  whose 
character  is  most  thoroughly  penetrated,  whose  life  is  most  com- 
pletely pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  lowly,  self-denying  love. 

2.  Love  is  the  greatest  of  the  Christian  graces  because  it  is  the 
most  disinterested  and  unselfish  of  them  all.  It  is  more  so  than 
either  faith  or  hope.  Faith  may  be  said  to  be  the  receiving  grace, 
love  on  the  other  hand  is  decidedly  and  distinctively  the  giving 
grace.  Faith  lays  hold  on  the  fulness  that  is  in  Christ,  and  receives 
out  of  it  whatever  the  Christian  needs  for  himself,  what  he  requires 
for  his  own  growth  in  grace,  for  the  furthering  and  maturing  of  his 
own  spiritual  life.  It  appropriates  and  claims  for  itself  the  blessings 
of  grace  and  of  glory.  Hope,  it  is  true,  may  be  the  expectation  of 
some  good  in  the  future  for  others,  in  "wVvos^  \i\ts!s«v%  ^^  \aa:^  ^^ 
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ourselves  also  blessed ;  most  frequently,  however,  it  is  the  anticipa- 
tion of  receiving  some  benefit  or  blessing  in  the  future  for  oneself. 
There  is  thus  a  tinge  of  selfishness  about  faith  and  hope,  dealing  as 
they  do  more  immediately  with  the  personal  needs  and  wants  of 
each  individual  soul,  but  there  is  not  Uie  slighiest  taint  or  tinge  of 
selfishness  about  love.  Faith  and  hope  receive  ;  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
love,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give.  It  delights  to  give  ;  it  finds  its 
highest  joy,  its  only  true  satisfaction  in  giving^in  giving  ungnidg- 
ingly,  unstintingly,  largely,  bountifully ;  in  giving  its  very  highest 
and  best,  in  giving  itself  to  the  object  on  which  it  rests  and  to  which 
it  clings.  Love  looks  not  to  self,  thinks  not  of  self,  seeketh  not  its 
own,  but  seeketh  only  the  good  and  welfare  of  its  object,  spares  no 
pains,  grudges  no  trouble,  is  ready  to  submit  to  any  privation,  to 
make  any  sacrifice,  time,  ease,  comfort,  pleasure,  happiness,  even 
life  itself,  is  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent,  to  toil  and  strive  and 
suffer  and,  if  need  be,  to  die,  if  only  thereby  it  can  advance  the  weal 
and  proraote  the  happiness  of  its  object.  With  an  eye  of  compas- 
sion it  looks,  with  a  soul  of  pity  it  yearns  evermore  and  everywhere 
over  sorrow  and  sulTering  and  pain,  and  longs  to  relieve  them.  It 
seeks  and  finds  its  chief  delight,  not  in  securing  its  own,  but  in  pro- 
moting and  enhancing  others'  Joy- 
It  is  of  the  nature  ot  love  to  give.  God  is  love,  and  hence  we 
have  Him  beautifully  described  in  Scripture  as  the  giving  God.  "  If 
any  man  lack  wisdom,  "  says  James,  "  let  him  ask  of  God  who  giveth, 
or  as  it  is  still  more  emphatically  and  forcibly  expressed  in  the  Greet, 
"  from  the  giving  God,"  that  is,  from  the  God  whose  nature  it  is  to 
give,  whose  highest  happiness  and  satisfaction  ate  found  in  giving,  who 
giveth  to  all  men,  yea,  to  all  His  creatures,  who  giveth  liberally,  bounti- 
fully, munificently,  divinely,  and  upbraideth  not.  Love  gives,  and 
hence  we  read,  "  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things 
into  His  hand."  He  loves  the  Son  with  an  infinite  love,  and  the 
boundless  love  that  there  is  in  the  Father's  heart  to  His  Son  finds 
expression  in  this  most  munificent  and  marvellous  gifV.  He  loves  the 
Son,  and  as  an  expression  of  His  love  he  has  given  Him  all  things, 
given  Him  the  whole  universe  of  being  to  be  His  own.  Love  gives- 
gives  its  very  highest  and  its  best,  and  hence  we  read  "  God  so  loved 
the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son."  God  loved  the 
world,  not  this  or  that  individual  in  it,  but  the  whole  world  of  fallen 
and  sinful  men.  God  loved  the  world,  and  His  love  prompted  Him 
to  give  to  the  world  He  loved  and  longed  to  save  His  very  highest 
and  His  best,  the  greatest  gift  He  had  to  give  His  only  begotten  and 
well-beloved  Son.  "  Herein  indeed  is  love."  Here  we  see  the 
true  nature  and  proper  essence  of  love  revealed,  "  not  that  we  first 
loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us  and  gave  His  Son  to  be  the  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins,"  and  as  the  apostle  puts  it  in  another  passage, 
not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  "  We  have 
known  and  believed,"  says  John,  "the  love  that  God  hath  to  us," 
love  wide  as  iVe  MfAV^TSt,  a  love  too  vast  and  too  deep  for  the 
finite  mind  oi  man  Xo  ia&»<stQ.  oi  ttKw^tJt^iA.  fci  one  has  beauti- 
ful 1v  said. 
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**  There  is  grace  enough  for  thousands 
Of  new  worlds  as  great  as  this, 
There  is  room  for  fresh  creations 
In  that  upper  home  of  bliss. 

For  the  love  of  God  is  broader 
Than  the  measures  of  man*s  mind, 
And  the  heart  of  the  Eternal 
Is  most  wonderfully  kind.*' 

Yes,  the  heart  of  the  eternal  Father  is  most  wonderfully  kind,  and 
the  wealth  of  kindness  and  tender  affection  that  there  is  in  that 
Father  heart  of  His  found  its  highest  expression,  its  crowning  mani- 
festation in  this,  that  He  gave  His  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world. 

Love  gives — gives  itself,  if  need  be,  sacrifices  itself  for  its  object. 
Now  what  do  we  see  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  incarnation,  life,  and 
death  of  the  Son  of  God  but  just  this,  love  divine  giving  itself  for 
the  good  of  man,  yea,  more  than  that,  love  divine  stooping  to  the 
lowliest  depths  of  self-denial,  self-abnegation,  self-sacrifice,  not  pleasing 
itself,  not  sparing  itself,  but  in  utter  abnegation  and  forgetfulness  of  selfi 
living,  labouring,  suffering,  agonizing,  dying,  becoming  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  for  the  rescue  of  the  perishing,  for 
the  salvation  of  the  lost.  "  Christ,"  says  the  apostle,  "  loved  me  and 
out  of  love  He  gave  Himself  iox  me.  Walk  in  love  as  Christ  also 
hath  loved  us  and  given  Himself  up  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacri- 
fice. "  "  Christ  pleased  not  Himself, "  lived  not  for  Himself,  died 
not  for  Himself.  He  went  about  ever  doing  good  to  others  than 
Himself.  "  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  His  life,  to  give  Himself  a  ransom  for  many.  " 

Such  is  love  as  its  nature  and  workings  appear  in  the  infinite 
God,  in  the  loving  Christ ;  and  love  in  man's  heart,  wherever  it  is 
genuine  and  true,  is  the  echo  and  reflection,  faint  and  dim,  yet  real, 
of  love  as  it  exists  in  the  heart  of  God,  as  it  dwells  in  the  bosom  of 
Christ.  The  light  that  glimmers  in  the  dimmest  taper  is  the  same 
element  of  light  as  that  which  sparkles  in  the  noon-day  sun,  and  so, 
while  far  inferior  in  its  measure  and  degree,  love  in  man  is  in  its 
inner  essence  the  same  affection  as  love  in  angels,  or  as  love  in  God 
Himself.  In  its  essence  love  is  the  same  affection  in  every  heart 
angelic  or  human  or  divine  in  which  it  burns,  and  will  therefore 
manifest  itself  wherever  it  is  in  essentially  the  same  way.  Hence 
wherever  in  any  human  heart  love  dwells  it  will  express  itself  thus — 
it  will  prompt  the  man  in  whom  it  is  to  give,  to  give  freely,  to  give 
joyously  and  gladly  the  very  highest  and  best  which  he  has  to  give, 
to  give  according  to  his  capacities  and  opportunities,  food  to  the 
hungry  and  clothing  to  the  naked,  to  give  instruction  to  the  ignorant, 
guidance  to  the  erring,  comfort  to  the  sorrowful,  help  to  the  helpless, 
hope  to  the  hopeless  and  despairing.  It  will  prompt  him  to  give — 
to  give  his  time,  his  talents,  his  money,  his  influence,  his  body,  his 
soul,  his  intellect,  his  heart — in  a  word,  to  give  himself  to  the  service 
of  God  and  man.  In  the  measure  in  which  it  pervades  his  char- 
acter, it  will  be  the  death  of  all  seldshuess  and  self-seeking.     It. 
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will  urge  him  on  to  deeds  of  disinterested  and  unselfish  benevolence, 
will  lead  him  to  take  a  positive  pleasure  in  acts  of  self-denial  and 
self-sacrifice,  to  forget  and  lose  sight  of  self,  and  to  find  his  highest 
happiness,  his  purest  joy  in  denying  himself  for  the  advancement  of 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man.  See  this  most  beautiftilly 
exemplified  in  such  a  career  as  that  of  Paul.  Yea,  we  may  see  it 
more  or  less  brightly  displayed  in  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the 
martyrs,  confessors,  saints  of  God,  in  the  deeds  and  sufferings  of  the 
fJEiithful  of  all  ages  and  lands.  Love  to  God  and  love  to  man  formed 
the  grand  motive  power  of  their  lives,  and  in  them  all  it  found 
expression  in  a  larger  or  lesser  degree,  in  the  one  form  of  self-giving, 
self-denying,  self-sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  God,  and  for  the  salvation 
of  man. 

Love  then  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  graces  because  it  is  the  most 
unselfish  of  them  all.     This  is  a  truth  which  has  perhaps  as  much 
as  any  other  been  stamped  on  the  heart  of  the  world  alike  by  the 
teaching  and  the  example  of  Christ,  that  the  greatest  qualities  in 
human  character  are  those  which  men  were  wont  to  deem  the  lowest 
and  the  least,  humility,  self-denial,  unselfishness.     The  lowest,  mean- 
est, smallest  type  of  man  is  the  selfish,  the  man  who  lives  for  self 
alone,  who  makes  his  own  selfish  interest  and  pleasure  and  profit  the 
one  grand  object  and  business  of  his  life,  who  makes  self  the  one 
pivot  on  which  everything  in  his  conduct  aud  life  is  made  to  turn. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  grandest  form  of  human  character  is  that 
which  is  most  unselfish.     According  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  he  is  of 
all  others  the  greatest  man,  greatest  in  the  estimation  of  God,  des- 
tined to  be  the  greatest  hereafter  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  who  in 
the  lowliness  and  self-forgetfulness  of  love  consents  to  become  the 
servant  of  all.     He  is  the  greatest  man  who  most  unselfishly  denies 
himself,  and  lives  and  labours  and  suffers  most  for  the  good  of  others. 
That  grace  therefore  must  undoubtedly  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  graces 
which  is  most  unselfish  and  which  tends  most  to  foster  in  human 
souls  this  spirit  of  unselfishness  and  self-sacrifice ;  a  pre-eminence  this 
which    among   all    the   graces   of  the  Christian  character  and  life 
belongs  most  unquestionably  to  the  grace  of  love.     Faith  and  hope 
receive,  love  gives,  but,  says  our  Lord  Jesus,  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.     It  is  a  higher,  a  nobler,  a  greater  thing  to 
give  to  others  than  to  receive  for  oneself,  and  therefore  love  which 
gives  can  rightfully  put  in  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  greater  grace 
than  either  faith  or  hope  which  only  receive. 

3.  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  These  profound  and 

beautiful  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  suggest  to  us  another  reason  why 

love   may  be  regarded  as  greater  than  faith  or  hope  or  any  other 

grace.     It  is  so,  not  only  because  it  brings  greater  happiness  to  others, 

but  also  because  it  brings  greater  happiness  to  the  man  himself  in 

L     whose  bosom  its  dwells.     Love  gives,  and  every  generous  mind,  every 

H^  kind  compassionate  heart  derives  more  real  happiness,  more  solid 

B  satisfaction  from  gwrn^  than  from  receiving.     Giving  freely  and  gladly 

plunder  the  imp\i\se  aivd  eoTvsXmxiX.  Qil\w^^\sd\!k<^  to  the  heart  of  man 

■■•  purer  joy  and  a  deepw\A^'&^^^^'s»^^'w\.  caxiw  w^Xsr.  ^:f3^R2s>5«vced 
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from  receiving,  however  rich  the  gifts,  however  numerous  and  great 
the  blessings  received  may  be.  That  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the 
greatest  grace  which  tends  most  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
man  who  exercises  it.  Now  such  a  grace  beyond  all  question  is  love, 
for  it  enables  the  Christian  to  taste  the  purest,  deepest,  and  divinest 
joy  that  can  be  felt  by  the  heart  of  man,  the  joy  which  of  all  others  is 
most  akin  to  that  which  fills  the  heart  of  God  and  has  its  home  for 
ever  in  the  bosom  of  Christ.  Love  thus  not  only  makes  man  to 
resemble  God  and  to  know  God,  but  it  also  makes  him  to  share  in 
the  immortal  felicity,  to  taste  the  pure  and  perfect  blessedness  of 
God.  More  than  any  other  grace  it  tends  to  promote  at  once  his 
knowledge,  his  holiness,  and  his  happiness. 

Mercy,  says  the  greatest  of  our  English  poets,  is  twice  blessed,  and 
through  this  great  property  and  prerogative  which  is  peculiarly  its 
own,  love  asserts  for  itself  an  essential  superiority  over  faith  and  hope 
alike.  Faith  and  hope  are  only  once  blessed.  The  blessedness  they 
bring  is  confined  to  the  breast  of  him  who  exercises  them,  and  can- 
not diffuse  itself  over  any  wider  circle.  My  believing  and  hoping 
may  gladden  my  own  soul  and  suffuse  my  own  heart  with  a  heavenly 
joy,  but  they  cannot  convey  that  gladness  into  my  brother's  soul  or 
import  that  joy  to  my  brother's  heart.  If  he  would  know  the  joy  to 
be  derived  from  faith  and  hope,  he  must  himself  personally  believe 
and  hope.  It  it  very  different,  however,  with  love.  It  gladdens  the 
heart  in  which  it  dwells,  but  it  also  and  at  the  same  time  gladdens 
other  souls  and  rejoices  other  hearts.  Love  is  indeed  twice  blessed ; 
it  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  It  blesseth  the  re- 
ceiver and  the  giver  alike.  It  makes  the  receiver  happy,  but  makes 
the  giver  happier  and  more  blessed  still.  As  the  diffuser  of  happiness 
over  a  wider  circle,  as  the  author  of  happiness  of  a  higher  order  and 
a  nobler  type,  love  must  be  acknowledged  to  carry  off  the  palm  of 
l>re-eminence,  must  be  regarded  as  greater  than  either  faith  or  hope. 

4.  Love  is  the  greatest  because  it  is  the  most  inclusive,  the  most 
comprehensive  of  all  the  graces.  This  is  strikingly  brought  out  in 
the  beautiful  description  and  delineation  of  love  in  the  middle  of  the 
chapter  from  the  fourth  verse  onward  to  the  eighth.  According  to 
this  description,  faith  and  hope  are  both  included  in  love,  and  form 
constituent  elements  of  it  There  is  faith  in  love :  "  It  believeth 
all  things ; "  there  is  hope  also  in  love :  "  It  hopeth  all  things." 
And  so  with  the  other  graces.  There  is  patience  in  love.  "It  sufTer- 
eth  long  and  is  kind.  It  is  not  easily  provoked,  but  patiently  beareth 
all  things,  endureth  all  things."  It  is  patient,  long-suffering,  for- 
giving, "  it  imputeth  not  the  evil,"  but  frankly  forgives  it.  There  is 
humility  also  in  love,  for  "  love  vaunteth  not  itselfi  is  not  puffed  up 
with  vanity  and  pride,  but  is  humble  and  lowly  and  meek.  It  is  the 
familiar  companion  and  friend  of  justice  and  truth,  because  they  are 
kindred  with  itself,  of  its  inner  essence  and  substance.  "  Love  re- 
joiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  with  the  truth."  There  is 
courage  and  fortitude  in  love.  "  It  endureth  all  things,"  courageously 
battles  with  every  difficulty,  bravely  bears  up  under  every  burden  of 
care  and  suffering  which  may  be  laid  upon  its  shoulders,  is  bold  to. 
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do  and  dare  for  its  objects.  Kindness,  compassion,  meekness,  gentle- 
ness, self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  are  of  the  very  essence  of  love,  only 
different  forms  of  her  action,  or  modes  of  her  manifestion.  *'  Love 
is  kind.     Love  envieth  not.     Love  seeketh  not  her  own." 

Love  must  be  the  most  comprehensive  of  the  graces,  because  it  of 
itself  is  sufficient  to  describe  the  character  of  the  infinite  God.  In 
Him  all  possible  and  conceivable  moral  perfections  are  united  and 
harmoniously  combined.  In  Him  are  all  perfections,  and  yet  the  one 
word  love  can  adequately  and  sufficiently  describe  Him.  God  is 
Love.  Love  must  therefore  include  all  moral  perfections  within 
itself. 

It  must  be  so  for  it  embraces  the  whole  duty  of  man  and  fulfils  the 
whole  law  of  God*  He  that  loveth  another,  says  the  apostle  elsewhere, 
hath  fulfilled  the  law.  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour,  for 
love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  The  whole  law  of  God,  compre- 
hending our  duty  to  God  and  our  duty  to  man,  may  be  summed  up 
in  two  great  precepts,  the  burden  of  each  of  which  is,  thou  shalt  love. 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  that  one 
commandment  sums  up  and  enjoins  the  whole  duty  we  owe  to  God 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  that  single  precept 
comprehends  and  commands  the  whole  duty  we  owe  to  our  fellowmen. 
Of  no  other  single  commandment,  such  for  example  as,  thou  shalt 
believe,  thou  shalt  hope,  thou  shalt  be  pitiful,  patient,  humble,  could 
it  be  said  with  truth  that  the  perfect  observance  of  it  would  be  a 
perfect  fulfilment  of  the  whole  law ;  but  this  is  what  the  apostle  once 
and  again  in  his  writings  affirms  of  love.  "  For  all  the  law  is  fulfilled 
in  one  word,  even  in  this,  thou  shalt  love."  Love,  therefore,  is  the 
greatest  of  all  the  graces  because  it  is  the  most  inclusive  of  them  all, 
because  it  comprehends  within  itself  all  the  rest.  **  And  above  all 
these  things  put  on  love,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness,"  or  as 
the  words  might  be  rendered :  "  Put  on  love,  which  is  the  sum  of 
perfection,"  that  is,  which  includes  all  perfection  in  itself 

5  Once  more,  love  may  be  said  to  be  the  greatest  because  it  is  the 

mightiest  and  most  powerful,  because  it  is  the  most  influential  of  all 

the  graces.     There  is  a  marvellous  attractive  power  about  love,  a 

wonderful  power,  such  as  nought  else  possesses  of  winning  souls  and 

binding  them  by  the  closest  ties  to  itself.  "  I,"  said    Jesus  shortly 

before  He  died,  "  if  I  be  lifted  up   from  the  earth  will  draw  all 

men  unto  myself.  "    Such  was  the  sublime  prediction  of  the  Saviour, 

and   the  history  of  the  world  ever  since   has  been  a  grand  and 

glorious  fulfilment  of  it.     Christ  has  shown  Himself  to  be  by  far  the 

most  attractive  force  that  ever  entered  into  history  or  influenced  the 

destinies  of  men.  The  cross  of  Christ  has  throughout  the  ages  exercised 

on  countless  human  souls  a  power  to  draw  them  upward,  to  attract 

them  Godward  and  heavenward  such  as  has  been  wielded  by  nothing 

else.     Now  what  is  it  that  has  made  the  cross  of  Christ  so  very 

attractive  a  power  throughout  the  ages  ?  Is  it  not  just  this  :  The  love 

which  it  reveals.     Had  it  been  simply  a  display  of  power,  it  might 

^have  astonished*,  V\ad  \1  beea  only  a  manifestation  of  avenging 

Justice,    t  m\gVvt  \iav^  a^^d  aw^  \.«^tv^^^^\iNiX  ^&  ^  H?a.s  above  all 
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else  a  revelation  of  love  stooping  to  suffer  and  dying  to  save,  it  has 
won  the  heart  of  humanity. 

There  is  about  love  a  power  such  as  nought  else  possesses  to 
soften  hard  hearts,  to  subdue  rebellious  natures,  to  conquer  pride 
and  unbelief  and  waywardness  and  sin  of  every  sort.  Hearts  that 
have  stubbornly  resisted  every  other  influence  and  successfully 
withstood  every  other  power  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  have  yet  been  constrained  to  yield  to  the  resistless  influence 
of  love.  What  is  it  that  above  all  things  is  potent  to  subdue  the 
rebellion  of  the  human  heart  against  God,  to  change  the  foe  into  a 
friend,  and  to  transform  the  wandering  wayward  prodigal  into  a 
penitent  child?  Is  it  not  just  the  subduing  power  of  the  Father's 
love,  the  potent  and  persuasive  influence  of  the  self-denying  love  of 
Christ  ?  What  is  it  that  has  given  to  Christ  such  a  hold  on  the  heart 
of  humanity,  an  empire  over  human  souls  such  as  the  mightiest 
monarch  of  earth  has  never  possessed  ?  What  is  it  but  just  the 
transcendent  influence  of  love.  "  Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne, 
and  myself,"  the  great  Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  have 
founded  empires.  But  on  what  did  we  rest  the  foundations  of  our 
genius?  On  force.  Jesus  Christ  alone  founded  His  empire  on 
love,  and  at  this  hour,  millions  would  die  for  Him."  "  Jesus  Christ,' 
says  a  great  German  writer,  "  the  mightiest  among  the  pure,  and  the 
purest  among  the  mighty,  has  lifted  empires  oS*  their  hinges,  has 
turned  out  of  its  course  the  stream  of  the  centuries,  and  with  His 
pierced  hand  still  governs  the  ages."  Yes,  it  is  His  pierced  hand, 
symbol  of  the  love  stronger  than  death  that  is  in  His  heart  to  us 
men,  by  which  He  controls  the  course  of  history  and  governs  the 
ages.  It  is  this  by  which  He  acquires  and  retains  the  extensive 
empire  which  He  holds  over  the  hearts  of  men. 

Such  is  the  potent  influence  and  mighty  power  of  love  in  Christ, 
and  when  the  love  of  Christ  is  transfused  into  human  souls  and 
transplanted  into  human  hearts  and  becomes  active  there,  it  will 
exert  something  of  the  same  influence  and  wield  something  at 
least  of  the  same  prevailing  power.  Of  all  the  methods  that  men 
have  ever  adopted  for  gaining  influence  over  their  fellow-men,  there 
is  none  that  has  been  so  uniformally  successful,  none  which  has  so 
completely  and  so  frequently  prevailed  as  the  method  of  love — love 
expressing  itself  in  kind  words  and  beneficent  deeds ;  love  patiently, 
persistently,  perseveringly  labouring,  and,  it  may  be,  suffering  for 
their  good,  returning  blessing  for  cursing,  and  overcoming  evil 
with  good.  There  are  few,  very  few,  who  will  be  able  to  stand  out 
for  ever  against  the  conquering  power  of  love  like  this. 

There  is  about  love  a  wonderful  power  of  self-communication  and 
self-propagation.  It  wields  on  all  who  come  within  its  reach  a 
highly  contagious  influence  and  power.  It  is  the  greatest  because  it 
is  the  most  contagious,  the  most  infectious  of  all  the  graces.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  sad  fact  that  sin  is  infectious,  that  it  possesses  a  power 
of  self-propagation,  of  passing  by  contact  from  man  to  man,  and 
from  heart  to  heart.  One  soul  that  is  tainted  communicates  the 
taint  to  another,  and  that  one  to  a  third,  and  thus  the  foul  thing  is 
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transmitted  and  its  existence  perpetuated  in  the  earth.  It  is  an 
encouraging  thought  however  that  goodness  and  grace  are  infectious 
as  really  as  wickedness  and  sin.  Faith  and  hope  are  graces  which 
both  possess  in  some  measure  and  to  some  extent  at  least  this 
property  of  contagiousness.  We  all  know  that  when  a  man  exhibits 
very  conspicuously  and  manifestly  trust  in  God  and  hope  for  the 
future,  those  who  come  into  contact  with  him  are  liable  to  catch  the 
infection  of  his  trust  and  hopefulness,  and  so  to  become  themselves 
trustful  and  hopeful  too.  There  is  none  of  the  Christian  graces, 
however,  which  is  so  thoroughly  contagious,  so  markedly  and  blessedly 
infectious,  as  the  grace  of  love.  One  heart  a^low  with  love  to  God 
and  man  communicates  the  sacred  flame  to  another  heart,  frora 
which  in  turn  it  passes  over  into  a  third,  and  thus  from  age  to  age 
continually,  the  fire  of  love  divine  is  kept  alive  in  this  cold  world  of 

OUTS. 

This  contagious  power  of  love  is  a  thing  which  can  be  very  easily 

put  to  the  test  by  every  one  of  us.     In  order  to  catch  the  infection 

of  any  disease,  all  that  we  need  to  do  is  just  to  come  into  close 

contact  with  it,  the  surest  and  most  certain  method  is  just  to  bring 

ourselves  into  close  connection  with  those  who  are  affected  by  it, 

habitually  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  that  is  tainted  with  it.    So  let 

us  bring  ourselves  into  close  contact  with  the  love  of  God  in  Christ ; 

by  reading,  by  meditation,  by  prayer,  let  us  habitually  breathe  its 

atmosphere,  let  us  lay  our  souls  wide  open  to  its  influence,  and  the 

inevitable  result  will  be  that  our  hearts  too  will  catch  the  holy  fire, 

and  begin  to  glow  and  bum  with  a  love  that  is  kindred  to  the  divine. 

The  love  of  Christ  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit 

given  unto  us,  will  enkindle  within  us  a  love  the  same  in  its  kind 

with  His,  a  holy  self-devoting  love  to  God,  a  love  of  holy  complacency 

and  delight  in  all  the  pure  and  good  everywhere,  a  love  of  pity  and 

compassion,  longing  to  bless  and  yearning  to  save,  towards  the 

sorrowful,  the  suffering,  the  sinful,  the  whole  world  over.     Let  us 

habitually  live  in  close  and  intimate  fellowship  with  those  men  in 

the  past  and  present  in  whose  hearts  the  flame  of  love  has  burned 

most  brightly,  and  whose  deeds  of  beneficence  and  self-denial  for 

the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man  have  made  their  names 

memorable  for  ever,  with  men  like  Paul  and  John,  like  Bernard  and 

Rutherford,  like  Howard  and  Wilberforce  and  Livingstone,  and  a 

result  the  same  in  kind  will  necessarily  follow.     The  story  of  their 

lives  not  only  still  continues  to  keep  their  memory  green,  but  helps 

also  to  perpetuate  their  beneficent  influence  throughout  all  time. 

The  love  they  cherished  to  God  and  man,  the  memory  of  their  deeds 

and  sufferings  and  sacrifices,  still  continues  to  pervade  like  a  subtle 

ether,  a  silent  but  ever  present  influence,  the  atmosphere  of  earth, 

ready  at  any  moment,  if  we  will  only  yield  ourselves  up  to  it,  to 

suffuse  itself  into  our  souls,  by  many  and  varied  avenues  to  enter 

and  take  possession  of  our  hearts,  from  which  then,  in  virtue  of  the 

contagious  influence  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  love,  its  saaed 

flame  may  be  transmitted  to  other  souls,  and  communicated  to  other 

i      hearts.     Having  freely  received  let  us  also  freely  give,  and  then  not 
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only  the  blessedness  of  receiving,  but  the  higher  and  diviner  blessed- 
ness of  giving  will  also  be  ours. 

For  all  these  reasons  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  love 
may  justly  claim  to  be  the  most  excellent,  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
the  graces.  It  is  so,  because  it  is  the  divinest  and  most  Christ-like. 
It  is  so,  because  it  is  the  most  unselfish,  because  it  is  the  most 
comprehensive,  because  it  is  the  mightiest  and  most  powerful,  the 
most  attractive,  the  most  heart-winning  and  soul-subduing,  the  most 
infectious,  the  most  contagious  of  all  the  graces.  In  all  these 
respects  faith  and  hope  must  yield  the  palm  to  love,  which  therefore 
is  of  all  the  graces  best.  Faith  is  great,  hope  is  great,  love  is  great, 
but  beyond  all  question  the  greatest  of  these  three  is  love. 

Love  is  the  most  Clod-like  of  the  graces,  that  element  in  human 
character  which  most  resembles  God,  which  is  most  like  Christ. 
Therefore,  the  more  earnestly  and  assiduously  we  cultivate  the  grace 
of  love,  the  more  our  hearts  are  filled  with  this  heavenly  affection, 
the  more  our  characters  and  lives  are  pervaded,  penetrated,  saturated 
with  it,  the  more  like  God,  the  more  like  Christ  will  we  become. 
Love  is  the  most  blessed  of  all  the  graces,  and  therefore  the  more 
I)urely  and  perfectly  we  love,  the  more  largely  shall  we  drink  of  the 
cup  of  blessedness.  The  more  we  love  the  holier,  and  the  more  we 
love  the  happier  shall  we  become.  Love  is  the  mightiest  and  the 
most  powerful,  the  most  potent  in  its  influence  for  good  of  all  the 
graces.  Let  us  then  cherish  and  cultivate  with  all  our  heart  and 
soul  and  strength  this  excellent  grace  of  love,  for  the  more  we  do  so, 
the  more  influential  for  good  shall  we  become,  more  victorious  over 
unbelief  and  selfishness  and  sin  in  our  own  and  other  hearts,  more 
successful  in  wooing  and  winning  men  by  the  witchery  of  love  for 
Gk)d  and  Christ  and  heaven.  "  Therefore,"  to  use  the  words  of  a 
i^reat  modern  preacher,  "  come  what  may,  hold  fast  to  love.  Though 
men  should  rend  your  heart,  let  them  not  embitter  or  harden  it. 
We  win  by  tenderness ;  we  conquer  by  forgiveness.  Oh,  strive  to 
enter  into  something  of  that  large  celestial  charity  which  is  meek, 
enduring,  unretaliating,  and  which  even  the  overbearing  world  cannot 
withstand  for  ever !  Learn  the  new  commandment  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Not  to  love  merely,  but  to  love  as  He  loved.  Go  forth  in  this  spirit 
to  your  lile-duties  ;  go  forth,  children  of  the  cross,  to  carry  everything 
before  you,  and  win  victories  for  God  by  the  conquering  power  of  a 
love  like  His." 


"  SANCTIFICATION  BY  FAITH."— III. 

A  DISTINCT  understanding  about  the  meaning  of  terms  tends  to  the 
right  settlement  of  any  controversy.  We  have  endeavoured  to  make 
plain  in  previous  papers  that  they  who  advocate  Perfectionism  do  not 
attach  the  same  meaning  to  the  terms  "  sanctification  "  and  "  faith  *' 
as  we  do,  and,  as  we  believe,  the  Bible  does.     If  by  "  sanctification  " 
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we  mean  the  destruction  of  all  the  effects  of  sin  upon  our  nature,  so 
that  it  regains  that  rectitude  which  belonged  to  it  previous  to  the 
Fall,  then  it  must  be  granted  that  the  full  realisation  of  it  can  be  attained 
by  no  one  on  earth.     If  by  "  saving  faith  "  we  understand  a  principle 
that  brings  our  whole  nature  into  vital  contact  with  Christ,  so  that 
the  power  of  His  death  and  risen  life  to  release  from  sin's  condemna- 
tion and  power  is  experienced,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  act  of  faith 
cannot  bring  to  us  personal  holiness  in  its  entirety  as  it  does  bring 
us  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God.     The  simple  fact  that  in  sand- 
flcation  on  its  human  side  we  have  just  the  development  and  forma- 
tion of  the  Christian  character  shows  the  absurdity  of  supposing  it  to 
be  received  at  once  by  an  act  of  faith.     What  is  character  but  habits 
that  have  been  acquired  by  us — ^habits  of  thought,  feeling,  speech, 
and  action  ?     And  would  it  not  look  strange  and  absurd  to  speak  of 
accepting  the  habits  or  the  character  of  another,  just  as  we  might,  bjr 
stretching  out  our  hand,  take  hold  of  a  gift  that  was  offered  to  us? 
The  power  of  living  fellowship  to  assimilate  our  character  to  that  of 
those  with  whom  it  is  enjoyed  is  a  fact  of  common  experience.     Even 
insensibly  we  adopt  the  habits  of  those  with  whom  we  hold  loving 
and  intimate  fellowship,  and  become  like  them  in  our  manner  of 
thinking,  speaking,  and  acting.     And  so  it  is  by  the  fellowship  with 
Christ  to  which  faith  introduces  us,  and  in  which  we  are  kept  by  the 
constant  exercise  of  faith  that  His  character  becomes  reproduced  in 
us.      This   just  means    that  gradually  the  perfect  holiness  which 
He   secured   for  us  by  His  atoning  death,  and  which  is  ours  in 
Him  in  all  its  completeness  from  the  moment  we  enter  upon  the 
Christian  life,  is  made  our  actual  personal  possession.     It  is  this 
gradual  transformation  that  is  described  in  the  beautiful  words  :  *^*  We 
all,  beholding  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into 
the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory." 

The  ascription  to  believers  of  "  freedom  from  sin  "  has  proved  a 
stumbling-block  to  many.  **  But  now  being  made  free  from  sin,  and 
become  servants  to  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the 
end  everlasting  life."  (Rom.  vi.  22.)  It  is  asked:  Is  it  not  here  and 
in  similar  passages  asserted  that  through  being  united  to  Christ  by 
faith  we  "  obtain  freedom  from  sin  ?  "  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  assertion,  but  there  maybe  a  misunderstanding  of  its  meaning. 
It  is  evident,  from  a  study  of  the  whole  passage  in  which  the  quoted 
words  are  found,  that  what  was  before  the  mind  of  Paul  was  not  entire 
freedom  from  acts  of  sin,  but  freedom  from  a  slate  of  sin.  The  analogy 
from  social  life  (Rom.  vii.  1-4)  with  which  he  illustrates  the  assertion 
puts  this  beyond  a  doubt.  As  death  dissolves  the  earthly  connection 
between  married  persons,  so  they  who  are  crucified  with  Christ  have 
their  old  relationship  to  the  Law,  which  had  proved  one  of  sin  and 
death,  dissolved.  The  Law  under  this  old  relationship  gave  sin  a 
claim  upon  men  both  as  creditor,  who  could  detain  them  for  debt, 
and  as  a  master,  who  could  demand  service.  But  through  the  dis- 
solving of  this  old  relationship,  brought  about  by  our  becoming  dead 
in  Christ,  freedom — blessed,  glorious  freedom — from  all  these  claims  is 
given  to  us.     Sin  has  no  longer  any  power  to  condemn  us,  and  has 
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no  longer  any  power  to  hold  us  captive,  or  to  goad  us  onward  in  a 
course  of  sin.  But  this  freedom  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  a 
sinless  life.  The  difference  has  been  well  illustrated  by  a  recent 
writer'  by  a  reference  to  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  : — 

"  While  the  son  was  a  wanderer,  he  was  sinning  against  his  father  all  the  while. 
He  might  act  honourably  to  the  *  citizen,'  but  he  was  a  rebellious  son  at  every 
moment  of  his  wandering.     It  was  a  state  of  disloyalty. 

**  After  his  return,  he  was  jienitent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  him  perfect 
all  at  once  ;  he  had  his  faults ;  he  might  perhaps  often  grieve  his  father,  but  he 
could  not,  when  penitent,  continue  in  his  waywardness,  nor  could  he  seek  to 
please  himself  instead  of  his  father ;  that  state  was  over. 

**  Who  does  not  see  the  difference  between  a  disloyal  state  and  a  wayward  act? 

''Even  so.  The  impenitent  one  is  sinning  against  God  by  what  he  is ;  he  is 
constantly  sinning — never  pausing  in  his  sin. 

«  When  he  repents  and  turns  to  God,  the  state  of  sin  is  past  and  gone  for  ever  ; 
he  no  longer  sins  against  (rod  by  what  he  f>,  though,  alas  !  he  may  at  times  grieve 
his  Father  by  what  he  does,  or  by  what  he  fails  to  do.'* 

But  now  we  come  to  the  last  question  proposed  for  discussion 
in  these  papers,  as  to  how  the  holiness  that  is  ours  in  Christ  is  made 
ours  in  actual  possession.  All  grant  that  is  by  faith,  but  some  place 
this  faith  in  opposition  to  effort  or  struggle,  while  others  view  them 
as  indissolubly  connected.  The  truth  about  this  matter,  as  we  appre- 
hend it,  may  be  laid  down  in  the  three  following  propositions : — 

I.  This  holiness  cannot  be  reached  by  any  strivings  or  struggles  und^r 
the  Law  as  a  Covenant  of  Works.  Not  until,  through  union  with 
Christ  by  faith,  we  have  been  delivered  from  the  law  in  this  old 
relationship  and  been  brought  under  grace,  can  we  in  any  measure 
be  made  partakers  of  this  divine  holiness  that  is  in  Him.  Not  without 
some  realisation  that  this  deliverance  is  ours — a  realisation  which  it 
is  the  function  of  faith  to  bring  to  us— can  we  obtain  strength  to  live 
a  holy  life.  The  more  fully  this  realisation  is  ours,  the  more  clearly 
will  we  see  that  in  Christ  is  our  holiness  as  well  as  our  pardon,  and 
so  it  will  be  in  His  strength  that  we  will  seek  to  resist  all  the  evil 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  us,  and  discharge  all  the  duties 
devolving  upon  us.  The  strivings  that  arise  from  a  mere  sense  of 
obligation  brought  to  us  by  the  voice  of  Law  will  not  issue  in  the  free- 
ing of  our  nature  from  the  powers  of  evil.  They  have  nothing  dis- 
tinctively Christian  about  them,  as  they  are  found  in  all  in  whom  the 
commanding  power  of  conscience  has  not  been  destroyed.  This  is 
very  clearly  brought  out  in  an  old  work  on  sanctification,  which, 
though  cumbrous  in  its  style,  yet  contains  a  powerful  presentation 
of  truth — "The  Gospel  Mystery  of  Sanctification.  By  the  Rev. 
Walter  Marshall."  In  touching  on  the  point  before  us,  he  writes  : 
— "There  are  some  practical  principles  that  do  only  bind,  press, 
and  urge  us  to  holy  duties  by  showing  the  reasonableness,  equity, 
and  necessity  of  our  obedience,  without  showing  at  all  how 
we,  that  are  by  nature  dead  in  sin  and  under  the  wrath  of 
God,   may  have  any    strength   or    ability    for  the   performance  of 

•  Dr.  Clemance,  of  London,  in  a  little  tractate  on  **  Freedom  from  Sin  :  What 
ir  is,  and  what  it  is  not."  Contains  a  great  deal  of  sound  Gospel  instruction, 
though  defective  in  some  points. 
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them ;  as,  for  instance,  the  authority  of  God,  the  Law-giver ;  our 
absolute  dependence  upon  Him     .     .    . ;   His  all-seeing  eye,  that 
searcheth  our  hearts,  discemeth  our  very  thoughts  and  secret  pur- 
poses ;  His  exact  justice  in  rendering  to  all  according  to  their  works; 
His  almighty  and  eternal  power  to  reward  those  who  obey  Him 
and  to  punish  transgressors  for  ever ;  the  unspeakable  joy  of  heaven 
and  terrible  damnation  of  hell.     Such  principles  as  these  do  bind  our 
consciences  very  strictly,  and  do  work  very  strongly  upon  the  pre- 
valent affections  of  hope  and  fear,  to  press  and  urge  our  hearts  to  the 
performance  of  holy  duties,  if  we  believe  them  assuredly,  and  worit 
them  earnestly  upon  our  hearts  by  frequent  serious  and  lonely  medit^ 
tions ;  and   therefore  some  account  them   the   most  forcible  and 
effectual  means  to  form  any  virtue  in  the  soul,  and  to  bring  it  to  the 
immediate  performance  of  any  duty,  though  never  so  difficult;  and 
that  the  life  of  faith  consisteth  principally  in  our  living  to  God  in 
holiness,  by  a  constant  belief  and  meditation  on  them    ...    But 
this  is  not  that  manner  of  living  to  God  whereof  the  Apostle  speaketh 
when  he  saith :  *  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me,  and  the 
life  that  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.' 
If  a  man  make  use  of  these  obliging  principles  to  stir  him  to  go  to 
Christ  for  strength  to  act  holily,  he  walketh  like  one  that  hath  re- 
ceived Christ  as  his  only  life  by  feith ;   otherwise  he  walketh  like 
other  natural  men."     The  receiving  Christ  must  ever  precede  that 
walking  in  Him    that   makes    us  ever  more  perfect  in  holiness. 
And  the  walking  in  Him  implies  that  our  strength  to  resist  tempu- 
tions  and  to  obey  His  precepts  is  ever  drawn  from  Himself.    A  clear 
understanding  of  this  would  remove  misconceptions  about  the  method 
of  sanctification  that  have  prevented  many  reaching  a  high  level  of 
spiritual  attainment.     The  strivings  and  strugglings  that  do  not  spring 
directly  from  faith  ought  to  have  no  place  in  the  true  Christian  life. 

II.  The  receptive  function  0/ faith  has  its  place — and  that  an  im- 
portant one — iti  this  work  qf  Sanctification.  Faith,  in  this  receptive 
function,  opens  our  souls  to  receive  the  rich  blessings,  which  Christ 
has  secured  for  us  by  His  great  work  on  our  behalf,  and  which  are 
stored  up,  so  to  speak,  for  us  in  His  glorious  Person.  If  a  lower 
pool  that  is  empty  be  connected  with  an  upper  pool  that  is  full  to 
overflowing  by  a  channel  through  which  the  water  may  freely  run, 
then  the  water  in  the  upper  pool  will  flow  into  the  lower  until  it  is 
gradually  fllled.  And  as  faith  opens  up  a  channel  between  Christ 
and  our  natures,  by  its  means  the  fulness  that  is  in  Christ  flows  into 
them  until  they  are  filled.  "  According  to  our  need  will  this  blessed 
stream  flowing  from  Christ  to  us  shape  itself,  being  to  each  what  the 
moment  most  requires,  wisdom,  or  strength,  or  courage,  or  patience. 
Out  of  it  will  come  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report,  as  the  Rabbinical  legends  tell  us,  that  the  manna 
tasted  to  each  man  like  the  food  he  wished  for  most."  ^  But  as 
the  writer  whose  eloquent  words  we  have  quoted  reminds  us, 
the  figure  of  the  pool  being  filled  with  water  fails  adequately  to 
represent    the  Christian   experience    of  receiving  out    of  Christ's 

^  Dr.  M'Laren  in  **  £xp09Uor,** 
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fulness.  When  the  pool  is  filled,  the  banks  cannot  stretch  to 
receive  more,  but  our  natures  can.  They  are  "elastic,  and  in 
love  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  purity  and  capacity  for  blessedness, 
there  are  no  bounds  to  be  set  to  their  possible  expansion.  They 
will  be  widened  by  bliss  into  greater  capacity  for  bliss.  The 
indwelling  Christ  will  'enlarge  the  place  of  His  habitation,'  and 
as  the  walls  stretch  and  the  roof  soars,  He  will  fill  the  greater 
house  with  the  light  of  His  presence  and  the  fragrance  of  His 
name.  The  condition  of  this  continuous  reception  of  the  abun- 
dant gift  of  a  divine  life,  is  abiding  in  Je^us"  Growth  in  holi- 
ness will  be  impossible  without  our  being  kept  in  vital  contact  with 
Christ,  and  in  a  receptive  attitude  in  relation  to  Him.  The  closer 
and  more  intimate  our  communion  with  Him — a  communion  in 
which  the  receptivity  of  faith  is  increased — the  more  will  we  become 
transformed  into  His  spotless  image.  It  is  when  we  are  able  to  pre- 
sent ourselves  to  Him  as  empty  vessels  into  which  He  may  pour  His 
own  gracious  fulness,  that  we  will  make  the  most  rapid  advances  in 
holiness.  The  design  of  all  the  ordinances  which  God  has  appointed  as 
channels  for  the  communication  of  His  grace,  is  to  bring  us  thus  to  Him. 
So  long  as  we  are  not  willing  to  let  Christ  do  the  work,  and  receive 
all  from  Him,  these  ordinances  will  be  to  us  as  wells  without  water. 
Hence  it  is  that  when  we  are  made  willing  to  leave  all  in  Christ's 
hands — to  be  content  to  be  organs  in  and  through  whom  He  works 
and  manifests  his  power — we  obtain  a  fulness  of  blessing  that  lifts  our 
life  high  above  its  former  level.  It  cannot  indeed  lift  us  here  into  a  sinless 
condition,  but  it  may  lift  us  into  a  condition  in  which  sin's  power  to 
obscure  our  vision  God-ward  is  in  large  measure  destroyed,  and 
in  which  the  joys  of  a  religious  life  and  the  freedom  of  religious 
service  are  experienced  in  a  way  in  which  they  could  not  be  without 
this  full  surrender  to  Christ.  One  example  of  this  experience  is 
given  to  us  in  the  intensely-interesting  "  memorials "  of  Francis 
Ridley  Havergal.  In  describing  it,  she  says :  "  There  must  be  full 
surrender  before  there  can  be  full  blessedness.  God  admits  you  by 
the  one  into  the  other.  He  Himself  showed  me  all  this  most  clearly. 
You  know  how  singularly  I  have  been  withheld  from  attending  all 
conventions  and  conferences ;  man's  teaching  has  consequently  but 
little  to  do  with  it.  First,  I  was  shown  that  *  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  His  son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,'  and  then  it  was  made 
plain  to  me  that  He  who  had  thus  cleansed  me  had  power  to  keep 
me  clean ;  so  I  just  utterly  yielded  myself  to  Him,  and  utterly  trusted 
Him  to  keep  me." 

When  it  was  said  to  her  "  that  if  we  did  thus  yield  ourselves  to  the 
Lord,  we  could  not  take  ourselves  back  again,  any  more  than  the 
Levitical  sacrifices,  once  accepted  by  the  priest,  were  returned  by  him 
to  the  offerer,  her  reply  was  :  "  Yes,  just  so.  Still  I  see  there  can  be 
the  renewal  of  the  surrender,  as  in  our  Communion  service  when  we 
say :  *  And  here  we  offer  and  present  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  ourselves, 
our  souls,  and  our  bodies.'  And  there  may  also  be  a  fuller  surrender, 
even  long  after  a  surrender  has  once,  or  many  times,  before  been 
made.     And  then  as  to  sanctification — that  it  is  the  work  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit  and  progressive — is  the  very  thing  I  see  and  rejoice  in. 
He  has  brought  me  into  the  *  highway  of  holiness/  up  which  I  trust 
every  day  to  progress,  continually  pressing  forward,  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  And  I  do  indeed  find  that  with  it  comes  a  happy  trusting, 
not  only  in  all  great  matters,  but  in  all  the  little  things  also,  so  that  I 
cannot  say:  *  So-and-so  worries  me.*"  And  again,  she  states  the 
matter  still  more  definitely  in  this  way  :  **  As  to  *  perfectionism '  or 
*  sinlessness,'  I  have  all  along,  and  over  and  over  again,  said  that  I 
never  did  and  do  not  hold  either.  *  Sinlessness '  belongs  only  to 
Christ  now  and  to  our  glorified  state  in  heaven.  I  believe  it  to  be 
not  merely  an  impossibility  on  earth,  but  an  actual  contradiction  of 
our  very  being,  which  cannot  be  *  sinless  '  till  the  resurrection  change 
has  passed  upon  us.  But  being  kept  from  falling,  kept  from  sins,  is 
quite  another  thing,  and  the  Bible  seems  to  teem  with  commands 
and  promises  about  it."  There  may  be  some  things  in  the  way  this 
experience  is  described  to  which  perhaps  exception  might  be  taken, 
but  that  something  like  it  may  be  reached  by  this  full  surrender  to 
Christ  is,  we  think,  warranted  by  Scripture  teaching.  And  the  full 
surrender  leads  to  it,  because  it  develops  within  us  the  receptive 
power  of  true  faith. 

III.  The  exercise  0/ faith  in  coming  to  Christ  ajid  receiving  from 
Christ  is  ever  connected  with  conflict.  The  receptive  side  of  faith  in 
the  work  of  sanctification  may  have  been  too  much  ignored,  and  it  is 
well  that  it  should  be  brought  prominently  into  view ;  but  so  to 
exalt  it  as  to  make  light  of  the  active  side  of  faith  leading  to  effort  and 
struggle,  is  just  to  go  to  another  extreme  that  is  not  without  its 
dangers.  Faith,  ere  it  can  bring  the  soul  into  the  attitude  of  recep- 
tivity, will  have  a  struggle  with  opposing  forces,  and  when  grace  has 
been  received  it  will  only  be  by  effort  and  struggle  that  it  will  be 
retained  and  used. 

The  exercise  of  faith,  so  long  as  it  is  in  a  person  not  fully  sanctified 
and  in  whose  nature  there  are  forces  opposed  to  it,  cannot  possibly 
be  without  struggle,  and  so  it  is  idle  to  put  the  two — faith  and  struggle 
— in  antithesis  to  each  other.  The  self-surrender  or  consecration  to 
which  true  faith  from  its  nature  brings  us,  and  which  without  question 
is  one  condition  of  our  increase  of  holiness,  meets  with  resistance 
from  the  "  flesh  "  in  the  Pauline  sense  of  the  word,  the  unsanctified 
part  of  the  nature.  But  it  is  said  that  if  the  will  be  right — set  de- 
cidedly in  the  direction  of  this  consecration — any  wrong  emotions 
need  not  give  us  any  distress.  Any  movement  of  the  emotions  in  a 
wrong  direction  need  not  give  rise  to  any  struggle,  so  long  as  the 
bent  or  set  of  the  will  is  decidedly  towards  God.  But  this,  it  will  be 
easily  seen,  leads  us  back  to  the  position  of  those  who  regard  the  an- 
tinomy in  the  believer's  nature  as  amounting  to  a  division  of  the 
personality.  To  cast  off  responsibility  for  wrong  emotions  and  to 
make  light  of  them  may  issue  in  the  avoidance  of  struggle,  but  not 
in  progress  in  that  holiness  which  claims  the  emotions  as  well  as  the 
volitions.  Peilecl  \vo\\xv^^s,  in  which  all  the  effects  of  sin  in  our 
nature  aie  deslio^td,  \tcv^\\^^  >^^x.  >Cc\ft.^^  ^\nk^  tKus  sanctified  is 
supreme  in  t\ve  tcvaxi,  an^  ^x^n^tiXs.  >Ccv^>a.T^\\i\xw%^\  -saK^  ^^^^^o^assSi.^ 
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him  that  is  away  from  God.  If  this  be  the  standard  and  goal,  a  clear 
perception  that  it  is  so  cannot  but  lead  to  resistance  to  the  slightest 
deviation  from  it.  Struggle  cannot  be  avoided  so  long  as  holiness 
remains  imperfect 

*'  Life  is  not  an  idle  ore, 
But  heated  hot  with  burning  fears 
And  bathed  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 
And  battered  with  the  strokes  of  doom 
To  shape  and  use.*' 

With  this  struggle  against  sin,  there  must  also,  in  the  strength 
received   from   Christ,   be  effort  put   forth  to  meet   God's  claims 
and  to  grow  in  holiness.     The  denial  of  this  brings  many  difficulties. 
I.   It  makes   the   interpretation  of  many  parts   of  Scripture  very 
difficult — those   parts  where  we  are  commanded   to  cleanse   our- 
selves— to  work  out  our  own  salvation  and  to  grow  in  grace.     Such 
commands   point    in    the    direction    not  of  quietism,    but  rather, 
of  earnest,  persistent  effort.     2.   It  leads  to   a  mistaken   or  one- 
sided conception  of  the  nature  of  faith.      There  is  more  in  faith 
than  the  mere  power  of  passive  reception.     There  is  the  power  of 
active  effort — the  obedience  of  faith.      The  picture  of  the  Christian 
life   which   Peter  gives   in  his  Second  Epistle,   chapter  ii.,  5-7  v. 
presents  it   in   all   its  activities  as  an    evolution   of  what  lay  in 
faith  from  the  beginning.      "  Beside  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to 
your  faith" — and  the  word  means,  minister  out  of  your  faith,  supply  out 
of  this  faith  which  is  already  in  your  possession — **  virtue ;  and  to  virtue, 
knowledge;  and  to  knowledge,  temperance;  and  to  temperance,  patience; 
and  to  patience,  godliness  ;  and  to  godliness,  brotherly  kindness ;  and 
to  brotherly  kindness,  charity.'*    The  receptive  power  of  faith  has 
just  been    referred  to  by  Peter,  in  connection  with  the  gift  of  all 
things  that  pertain  unto  life  and  godliness,  as  exhibited  in  the  exceed- 
ing great  and  precious  promises  ;  and  here  the  activities  of  faith  which 
follow  its  reception   of   this  gift  are  displayed.      3.   The  denial 
that  effort  must  be  put  forth  on  the  believer's  part  in  connection 
with  his  sanctification,  fails  to  grasp  the  full  effect  of  the  exercise  of 
faith.      The  thought  that  it  so  unites  us  to  Christ  that  He  lives  in  us 
and  works  in  us  and  by  us,  is  prominent  in  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 
"  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."      But  in  this  life  of 
Christ  in  believers,  their  own  individuality  is  not  absorbed  or  made 
simply  the  passive  instrument  in  His  hand  to  be  moulded  to  any 
shape  He  pleases,  without  their  co-operation.     Paul  could  say  /  live, 
while  also  saying  not  I.  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.      The  quickened 
energies,  which  come  with  this  life  of  Christ  within  us,  are  enlisted 
on  His  side,  and  co-operate  with  Him  in  struggling  against  sin  and  in 
seeking  holiness.      Christ  in  His  own  person  conquered  the  power 
of  sin  after  a  hard  struggle — and  this  struggle  and  victory  are  re- 
peated in  each  of  His  followers — bringing  out  in  this  way  all  that 
lay  hidden  in  His  own  victory.     It  is  by  His  Spirit  working  within 
us,  and  quickening  our  faculties,  that  he  leads  us  onward  in  the 
"highway  of  holiness."      "In  implanting  the  new  life  at  first  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  to  deal  with  a  soul  that  is  indeed  esseuUall^  a.c*ive^ 
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but  in  regard  to  spiritual  religion  insensible  and  opposed  to  the  calls 
of  God.  Hence  this  work  is  entirely  due  to  the  divine  power ;  we  are 
his  workmanship  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works.  But  in 
the  preservation  and  development  of  the  new  life,  the  Spirit  has  to 
deal  with  a  soul  that  is  spiritually  alive,  that  is  able  and  inclined  to 
work  in  the  same  direction  as  His  work.  Hence  in  the  process  of 
sanctification  we  are  called  to  the  fellow-workers  unto  God."  * 


CHRISTIAN  WITNESS-BEARING. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  Anderson,  Coupar  Angus. 

(An  address  delivered  at  Arbroath  in  connection  withJPresbyterial  Visitation. 

The  Risen  Redeemer  immediately  before  His  ascension  addressed 
to  His  wonder-stricken  disciples  the  declaration : — "  But  ye  shall 
receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you,  and  ye 
shall  be  My  witnesses  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in 
Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  This  appointment 
of  the  Saviour  was  most  honourable,  but  its  obligation  was  most 
onerous.  It  was  to  speak  out,  not  only  in  words,  but  also,  and 
especially,  in  deeds,  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  concerning  Himself.  Nor  was  the  word  of  appointment  meant 
to  be  of  any  private  interpretation.  He,  now,  from  amid  the  serene 
royalties  of  heaven,  addresses  it  to  all  who  believe,  as  really  as  He 
then,  from  the  grassy  slope  of  Olivet,  addressed  it  to  those  assembled. 
He  now,  as  really  as  then,  subpoenaes  all  the  faithful  to  appear  in 
His  interest,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  whenever  required, 
to  depone.  The  Church  is  founded  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
individual  believers  an  opportunity  of  rendering  their  special 
testimonies  for  Christ  more  effective  in  their  respective  communities. 
It  seems  therefore  quite  in  the  line  of  2l  presbyterial  visitation  of  one 
of  her  congregations,  to  throw  out  a  few  hints,  likely  to  prove  helpftil 
to  its  members  in  their  Christian  witness-bearing. 

I.  I  would  say,  Cultivate  increasingly  confidential  fellowship  with 
Christ.  Hearsay  is  valueless  as  testimony.  Evidence  in  general  is 
information  founded  on  personal  knowledge,  and  evidence  regarding 
Christ  must  be  information  founded  on  a  personal  knowledge  of 
Christ.  Confessors  in  apostolic  times  were  commanded  to  give  forth 
not  impressions,  which  they  had  gleaned  from  secondary  sources, 
but  that  which  they  themselves  had  heard,  which  they  had  seen  with 
their  eyes,  and  which  their  hands  had  handled  of  the  Word  of  Life. 
And  not  otherwise  is  it  with  confessors  in  these  latter  days.  They 
too  are  required  to  rehearse,  not  what  they  have  merely  learned  from 
others,  but  what  they  have  themselves  realised  concerning  Him. 
Towards   the  efficient  discharge  of  such   witness-bearing,   private 
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intimacy  with  Christ  is  obviously  indispensable.  Solemn  pauses 
must  be  made  in  the  daily  round  of  duty,  and  intervals  consecrated 
to  prayer  and  holy  meditation.  Work,  even  holy  work,  must  at  times 
be  abandoned  for  quickening  worship,  if  work  is  not  to  deteriorate 
into  mere  externalism,  and  witness-bearing  become  worth  next  to 
nothing.  Christ  daily  desires  the  sacred  confidences  of  His  witnesses, 
and  invites  them  to  come  aside  into  a  desert  place,  that  they  may 
rest  a  while.  Yielding  to  His  solicitations,  they  enter  into  their 
closets  and  tell  Him  all  their  joys  and  hopes  and  wants  and  weak- 
nesses. He  speaks  to  their  hearts,  and  wonderously  heightens  their 
experience.  He  reveals  Himself  to  them,  and  opens  their  eyes,  that 
they  know  Him.  They  return  from  His  confidential  presence 
breathing  the  assured  hope  of  Paul,  who  testifies  : — "  I  know  whom  I 
have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which 
I  have  committed  unto  Him  against  that  day."  They  mingle  with 
their  fellows,  cry  from  the  depths  of  a  rejoicing  experience,  **Come, 
hear,  I'll  tell  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  my  soul ; "  and  captivate 
even  the  least  impressible,  by  thus  unfolding  to  them  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  hearts,  that  beat  in  harmony 
with  their  own.  Contrive,  therefore,  my  Christian  hearers,  to  be  ever 
more  alone  with  God.  Cultivate  in  retirement  an  ever  greater 
intimacy  with  Him  Who  is  invisible ;  and  thus,  like  the  Apostles  at 
the  bar  of  the  Sanhedrim,  you  will  evince  yourselves  faithful  witnesses, 
who  cannot  but  speak  the  things  that  you  have  seen  and  heard. 

II.  I  would  say.  Aim  at  realising  ever  more  complete  conformity  to 
the  character  of  Christ.  No  better  testimony  can  be  borne  to  any 
individual,  than  an  exhibition  of  the  excellent  outcome  of  his  labours. 
The  best  testimony  to  a  farmer  is  the  quality  of  his  crops.  The  best 
testimony  to  a  teacher  is  the  advancement  of  his  pupils.  The  best 
testimony  to  a  physician  is  the  convalescence  of  his  patients.  And 
in  like  manner  the  best  testimony  to  Christ,  as  the  Spiritual  Husband- 
man, the  Teacher  sent  from  God,  and  the  Great  Physician,  is  the 
growing  spirituality,  the  heavenly  intelligence  and  the  healthy  morality 
of  them  that  trust  Him.  Christ  has  gone  to  represent  His  trusting 
ones  in  heaven,  and  has  left  them  to  represent  Him  on  earth.  The 
world  cannot  appreciate  Christian  principle,  but  it  can  accurately 
interpret  Christian  practice,  and  from  this  must  therefore  form  its 
estimate  of  Christ  and  Christianity.  It  has  indeed  made  it  its  custom 
to  subject  professing  Christians  to  the  most  searching  examination 
and  cross-examination.  It  practically  plies  them  with  the  questions ; — 
Are  you  saved  ?  Is  salvation  a  holy  thing  ?  What  can  you  show  in 
evidence  of  its  possession?  And  to  unspoken  questions  such  as 
these,  it  expects  answers  the  most  unequivocal,  not  in  the  language 
of  the  lip,  but  in  the  language  of  the  life.  Under  this  testing  ordeal 
many  of  the  Lord's  witnesses  break  down  grievously.  Infirmities  of 
tone  and  imperfections  of  temper  cause  their  good  to  be  evil  spoken 
of.  Selfish  worldliness  betrays  them  into  that  blessing  of  themselves 
by  the  covetous,  which  God  abhors  ;  and  renders  it  possible  for  the 
w^rld  to  brand  them  as  adepts  at  making  gain  of  godliness.  Culpable 
listlessness  allows  them  to  lapse  into  inconsistencies^  and  makes  theoa 
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misrepresent  Christ  among  their  fellows.  How  indispensable  then, 
that  the  faithful  should  cultivate  those  things  that  are  pure,  and  lovely, 
and  of  good  report?  How  indispensable,  that  they  should  provide 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  and  walk  worthy  of  God  unto 
all  well  pleasing?  How  indispensable  that  they  should  in  every 
emergency  inquire,  what  would  Christ  have  done  in  my  circumstances 
and  at  whatever  cost  of  toil  or  feeling,  do  as  they  are  persuaded  He 
would  have  done  ?  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  they  make  their  lives 
evidence,  and  prove,  by  a  real  salvation,  the  existence  of  a  real 
Saviour.  Act  ever  therefore,  my  Christian  hearers,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  such  principles.  As  He  who  hath  called  you  is  holy,  so  be 
ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation  ;  and  acting  thus,  when  in  any 
form  the  question  comes  to  you,  as  come  it  often  must — Can  you 
adduce  any  fact  in  evidence  that  Christ  is  a  Saviour  worthy  of  all 
acceptation  ?  your  lives  will  individually  answer,  I  myself  am  such  a 
fact. 

HI.  I  would  say.  Adhere  loyally  to  a  judicial  testimony  in  defence 
of  the  truth  of  Christ,     Testimony,  if  it  is  to  realise  its  full  legal  force, 

must,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  be  given  in  due  judicial  form.     Asserva 

tions  must  be  made  in  some  regularly  constituted  court,  and  supported^^ 
by  some  ratifying  symbol.     Nor  is  it  otherwise  in  respect  to  testimon];^— 
for  Christ.     In  one  of  its  most  important  aspects,  this  must  be  givers 
in  a  Divinely  appointed  church,  and  ratified  by  a  solemn  religiou^s 
rite.     The  Church  has  been  constituted  the  repository  of  the  trutlM.  ^ 
and  entrusted  with  the  word  of  Christ's  patience.     In  its  essence,  ths^t 
truth  is  invariable  as  its  Author ;  but  in  its  applications,  it  is  variec^, 
as  the  diversified  circumstances  of  successive  generations.  Testimonies 
in  its  defence  must  therefore  vary  with  these  varying  circumstances. 
It  is  prevailing  error,  which  ever  determines  what  is  present  truth 
and  so  determines  also  the  complexion  of  present  testimony.     It  has        i 
ever  been  so  in  the  past.     The  testimonies  of  primitive  times,  oi        I 
reforming  times,  and  of  early  Secession  times,  all  take  their  prevailing        / 
colour  from  those  truths,  which  formed  the  antidotes  to  the  errors 
existing  at  these  respective  periods.     Such  testimonies  are,  by  the 
Church,  to  be  treasured  as  a  goodly  heritage,  and  transmitted  intact 
to  coming  ages.     Nor  must  the  mere  conservation  and  transmission        ' 
of  such  testimonies  be   ever  made  the  sum  total  of  the  Church's        , 
witness-bearing.     A  historical  document,  or  a  monument  in  brass  or        | 
stone,  would  equally  suffice  for  this  end.     Nor  must  even  ascriptions 
of  praise  to  Jehovah  for  their  efficiency  and  success,  be  \newed  as 
exhausting  her  functions.     To  the  lot  of  the  immortals  alone,  does 
it  fall  to  abandon  themselves  utterly  to  ascriptions  of  grateful  praise. 
The  mission  of  the  Church  militant,  is  not  so  much  jubilation  over 
past  triumphs  of  the  truth,  as  the  direction  of  its  resistless  energy 
towards  the  overthrow  of  existing  errors.     It  is  to  discover  what 
heresies  are,  for  the  moment,  most  manifestly  dishonouring  God  and 
destroying  men,  to  flash  on  these  the  light  of  truth,  and  keep  them 
under  that  light,  until  their  fatal  tendency  and  foul  deformity  are 
manifest   to   all.     It  is  to  pledge   her  members  over  the   sacred 
memorials  of  the  Saviour's  broken  body  and  shed  blood  to  perpetuate, 
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as  far  as  seasonable,  those  testimonies  by  former  witnesses  recorded, 
and  also,  and  must  particularly,  to  record,  in  every  way  open  to  them, 
their  own  testimony  against  the  errors  that  riot  around  them  unre- 
strained. Thus,  alone,  can  these  members  worthily  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  who,  in  vindication  of  vilified 
truth,  hazarded  their  lives  even  unto  the  death.  Thus,  alone,  can 
they  emulate  the  conduct  of  the  Incarnate  Truth,  Who  came  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.  Thus,  alone,  can  they  fulfil  their 
own  function  of  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
unto  the  saints.  Cleave,  therefore,  my  Christian  hearers,  to  the 
Church  as  a  Christian  evidence  society.  Glance  tenderly  backward 
on  the  contendings  of  the  past.  Discharge  dilligently  the  duties  of 
the  present.  Look  interestedly  forward  to  the  necessities  of  the 
future.  You  will  thus,  by  the  will  of  God,  finish  your  testimony  with 
joy.  And  when  you  die,  and  your  fellow-witnesses  die,  others  will 
be  baptised  for  the  dead,  and  race  unto  race  through  the  Church  be 
taught  to  attest  the  manifold  truth  of  God. 

IV.  I  would  say.  Labour  assiduously  to  disseminate  the  saving 
knowledge  of  Christ,  Testimony  stands  related  not  only  to  its  subject, 
but  also  to  all  whom  it  is  fitted  to  interest  and  advantage.  The 
testimony  of  the  lepers,  at  the  gate  of  Samaria,  stood  related,  not 
only  to  the  empty  camp  of  the  Syrians,  but  also  to  the  famine-stricken 
dwellers  in  that  beleaguered  city.  The  testimony  of  Jesus,  in  like 
manner  stands  related,  not  only  to  Himself,  but  also  to  all  the 
dwellers  in  the  city  Mansoul  famishing  for  the  bread  of  life,  which 
bread  He  is.  It  stands  related  to  all  the  needy  outcasts,  for  whose 
salvation  no  man  cares.  It  stands  related  to  all  the  erring  wanderers 
held  cheap  by  others,  but  in  His  sight  too  precious  to  be  lost,  though 
to  search  them  out,  cost  tears  and  wounds  and  blood  The  word  of 
Christ's  testimony  must  not  therefore  by  any  be  retained  as  a  mere 
heritage  for  themselves,  but  rather  discharged  as  a  sacred  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  all  besides.  Safe  themselves  within  the  refuge,  they 
must  endeavour  to  reclaim  those  who  are  still  exposed  on  the  open 
plain  of  wrath,  and  turning  their  faces  away  toward  the  great  darkness. 
Washed  themselves  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  they  must  supplicate 
its  application  to  those  who  are  still  unclean  and  refusing  to  be 
cleansed.  Rejoicing  themselves  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
makes  His  people  free,  they  must  struggle  for  the  emancipation  of 
those  still  under  the  yoke,  and  embracing  the  melancholy  chains  that 
bind  them.  Feeling  themselves  the  power  and  preciousness  of  the 
great  salvation,  they  must  reckon  no  labour  too  arduous,  and  no 
sacrifice  too  costly,  that  may  help  others  to  participate  in  the  experi- 
ences and  hopes  which  they  possess.  Witness-bearing  and  preaching 
are  in  the  Scriptures  closely  associated.  The  Lord's  last  commission 
to  His  disciples  runs  : — Preach,  for  ye  shall  be  witnesses  for  Me  ;  and 
clearly  demands  that  every  Christian,  either  directly  or  by  deputy, 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  Consider,  therefore,  my  Christian 
hearers,  the  obligation  that  on  you  rests.  You  may  not  all  labour 
for  the  gospel  in  heathen  lands,  but  you  may  all  uphold  the  hands 
of  those  who  there  labour.     You  may  not  all  ^etsoivall^  T^^e^ck  tK-^  \ 
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gospel  at  home,  but  you  may  all  support  those  who  thus  preach. 
Conscientiously,  therefore,  in  ways  that  mean  toil  and  trouble  and 
money,  confess  Christ  by  publishing  His  salvation.  And  acting  thus, 
the  holy  lives,  the  happy  deaths  and  blessed  immortalities  of  multi- 
tudes rescued  through  your  instrumentality  from  sin  and  ruin,  shall 
be  your  witness  that  you  have  not  lived  in  vain,  nor  witnessed  in 
vain. 

V.  I  would  say.  Seek  the  C(hoperation  of  the  witnessing  Spirit  of  Christ. 
The  first  disciples,  as  exhorted  at  Olivet,  were  to  witness  in  the  might 
of  power  communicated  through  the  Spirit  from  on  high.  The  Saviour 
elsewhere  addressing  them  said, — "The  Spirit  of  Truth . .  .  shall  testify 
of  Me  and  ye  also  shall  bear  witness."  Only  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  Spirit  can  the  witness-bearing  of  the  faithful  prove  effective. 
It  is  resisted  by  systems  of  superstition,  sanctioned  by  a  venerable 
antiquity.  It  is  confronted  by  indifference  fostered  by  wickedness  in 
high  places.  It  is  opposed  by  errors,  advanced  and  defended  by 
advocates  the  most  able  and  distinguished.  It  is  encountered  by 
insensibility  engendered  by  spiritual  death.  Face  to  face  with  evils 
so  vast,  earthly  witnesses,  even  the  most  capable,  could  apart  from 
heavenly  help  make  but  little  headway.  Their  lofty  devotion  would 
be  scouted  as  a  superstition  like  the  others,  their  holy  living  mocked 
as  godliness  overmuch,  their  burning  zeal  esteemed  a  spark  falling  on 
water  only  to  be  extinguished,  and  their  evangelistic  efforts  caricatured 
as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  But  the  Spirit  has  the 
hearts  of  all  men  in  His  hand,  and  can  turn  them  as  the  rivers  of 
water  are  turned.  He  has  all  the  resources  of  Godhead  at  Hb  disposal, 
and  longs  to  make  the  feeblest  of  Christ's  witnesses  as  David,  and 
all  of  them  as  God,  through  giving  them  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which 
their  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  or  resist.  What  then 
could  better  become  those  witnesses  than  to  supplicate  His  indwelling 
and  aid,  place  themselves  as  instruments  in  His  hands,  and  abstain 
from,  in  any  way,  weakening  His  testimony  ?  Pursuing  such  a  course, 
mountains  of  insensibility  would  flow  down  at  their  presence,  moun- 
tains of  error  melt  away  like  snow  in  summer,  mountains  of  indifference 
vanish  like  mist  before  the  morning  sun,  mountains  of  superstition  be 
transmuted  into  intelligent  trustfulness,  and  the  truth  be  found 
victorious  over  every  adverse  force.  Strive,  therefore,  my  Christian 
hearers,  to  get  and  keep  your  spirits  in  sympathy  with  the  Spirit  of  truth. 
Thus  your  Christ-like  lives,  heightened  by  communion  with  heaven, 
will  speak  even  when  your  lips  are  silent;  and  your  sacramental 
depositions  and  missionary  zeal  rebuke  all  error  and  commend  the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God.  And  triumphing  thus,  through 
the  power  of  Christ's  Spirit  and  the  word  of  Christ's  testimony,  your 
witness-bearing,  though  enfeebled  by  much  weakness,  and  discredited 
by  many  a  defeat,  will  be  graciously  accepted.  The  Great  Master 
will  not  jealously  note  your  imperfections,  nor  despise  your  testimony, 
because  incomplete,  but  will  generously  over  estimate  its  importance, 
and  enrich  you  with  a  recompense  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  your 
deserts.  He  wiW  accoid  '^ou  2u  ^\^c^  vw  the  honoured  company  of 
.those  who  have  overcome  Xs^  'Kvs\i\oo^^sA^^^<^\>\  ^1  N&iAvr  testi- 
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mony,  and  fulfil  to  you  the  wondrous  promise, — "  To  him  that  over] 
Cometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  Me  on  My  throne,  even  as  I  also 
overcame  and  am  sit  down  with  My  Father  on  His  throne." 


WANDERINGS   IN   APOSTOLIC  AND   REFORMATION 

LANDS. 

Constantinople,  any  more  than  Rome,  was  not  built  in  a  day.  For 
many  centuries  the  city  has  been  an  object  of  great  interest,  and 
many  volumes  have  been  written  on  its  history ;  and  even  yet,  the 
subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  On  its  successive  and  fertile 
slopes,  ages  before  the  city  came  into  existence,  the  wandering  tribes 
of  Bythinia,  Sparta,  and  Macedon,  found  browsing  accommodation 
for  their  flocks  and  herds.  At  that  period  the  Greeks  aimed  at 
universal  conquest  Byza,  one  of  their  distinguished  leaders,  con- 
sulted his  oracle  as  to  where  he  should  found  a  new  city,  was  directed 
with  the  usual  mystic  uncertainty,  "  Place  it  opposite  the  city  of  the 
blindmen."  This  advice,  though  obscure,  led  to  the  discovery  of 
Marmora  and  the  Bosphorus.  There,  Byza  determined  to  build, 
and  in  honour  of  the  founder,  the  city  was  named  Byzantium, 
while  the  appellation,  '*Son  of  Neptune"  was  bestowed  upon  himselC 
Favoured  by  the  natural  construction  of  the  place,  commerce  both  by 
sea  and  land  flowed  into  the  city.  It  rapidly  increased,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  free  cities  of  Greece  ;  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  it  was  soon  called  on  to  pay  the  penalty  so 
commonly  inflicted  by  rival  and  rapacious  neighbours. 

The  sovereigns  of  Bythinia  and  Macedon  were  the  most  persistent 
in  their  attacks  on  Byzantium,  and  its  siege  by  Philip  is  memorable  ia 
history  to  the  present  day.  Philip  had  invested  the  city  on  the  land 
side,  and  a  dark  night  was  selected  for  the  grand  attack.  At  the 
critical  moment  the  moon  shone  forth  with  unusual  splendour,  the 
plans  of  the  besiegers  were  discovered,  the  enemy  was  repulsed,  and 
grateful  for  the  deliverance,  the  crescent  thenceforth  became  the 
emblem  of  the  empire.  Subsequently  the  city,  from  religious  causes, 
adopted  the  name,  Stamboul ;  whilst  in  modem  times,  and  at  present^ 
Stamboul,  Pera,  Galata,  and  Skutari,  are  summed  up  in  the  general 
designation — Constantinople.  The  wisdom  and  foresight  of  Byza  in 
selecting  this  spot  as  a  site  for  his  city  need  not  be  questioned.  Shut 
in  from  hostile  attack,  it  is  open  to  all  the  advantages  of  commercial 
enterprise.  Almost  within  sight  of  Egypt  and  Africa,  it  has  easy  access 
to  the  riches  of  the  South  and  West.  The  Mediterranean  sends  up  its 
wealth  by  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Euxine  sends  hers  down  by  the 
Bosphorus ;  and  these  advantages  are  immensely  enhanced  by  a 
bland  and  temperate  climate,  not  surpassed  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
The  soil  is  equally  luxurious,  and  the  most  fertile  in  every  production^ 
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of  the  earth  :  and  her  harbour,  secure  and  capacious,  has  well  earned 
the  significant  and  beautiful  name,  The  Golden  Horn. 

Physically  and  politically,  this  remarkable  place  has  been  designated 
and  recognised  among  the  nations  as  the  Porteu  No  name  could 
have  been  more  appropriate.  It  is  locked  in  by  nature's  bars,  both 
by  sea  and  by  land ;  and  its  rulers,  though  held  by  their  covetous 
neighbours  to  be  sick  and  dying,  do  their  best  in  retaining  the  keys 
by  which  its  gates  are  fastened. 

Constantinople  is  an  object  of  envy  and  ambition  still.  Russia 
has  the  will,  and  does  not  conceal  it,  to  seize  in  its  insatiable  maw 
this  earthly  paradise.  Britain  for  long  was  regarded  as  the  protector 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  certainly  not  for  its  sake,  but  as  preserving  in- 
tact the  highway  to  her  own  colonies.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
Turkey  or  the  other  European  powers  would  accord  her  that  pre- 
eminence now.  Our  radicalism  is  not  only  dissolving  the  ties  that 
have  long  been  the  sinews  of  the  British  Empire,  but  is  rapidly  and 
seriously  weakening  the  controlling  power  we  at  one  time  pos- 
sessed in  councils  of  Europe.  We  (the  writer)  never  felt  this  so  strongly 
and  so  painfully  as  when  in  Constantinople  last  year.  At  that  time 
we  were  believed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  an  Afghan  war.  It  was  the 
absorbing  topic  of  conversation  on  the  continent  and  in  the  East  in 
hotels  and  reading-rooms,  and,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  our  Prime 
Minister  was  freely  characterised  as  a  "  shuffler,"  and  our  government 
and  country,  "  a  lot  of  cowards."  The  language  used  by  a  radical 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  cast  in  our  teeth — "  What 
has  Turkey  got  to  do  across  the  Balkans?  let  Russia  have  Constanti- 
nople if  she  will."  Let  the  Czar  have  India,  his  long  coveted  prize, 
might  consistently  have  been  added  !  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with 
certainty  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  a  place  like  Constantinople,  where 
the  people  are  told  so  little,  and  that  little  often  misleading.  But  this 
we  can  say,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  that  a  strong  and 
general  feeling  of  uncertainty  prevailed.  Trade  was  paralyzed.  No 
man  would  improve  his  property,  or  spend  a  sovereign  if  he  could 
keep  it,  and  for  this  reason  :  "  No  one  could  know  who  would  be  their 
master  by  another  year." 

The  Turks,  with  all  their  faults,  and  they  are  not  few,  are  not  the 
despicable  race  they  are  sometimes  taken  to  be.  They  are  patriotic, 
brave,  and  loyal ;  and  those  best  acquainted  with  their  character  give 
them  credit  for  honesty  and  truthfulness.  Their  institutions  are  bad, 
the  government  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  and  the  administration  of 
justice  corrupt.  Islamism  has  much  to  do  with  these  crying  evils. 
Centuries  ago  it  saturated  the  country  with  blood ;  and,  although  in  a 
more  refined  way,  it  still  abounds  in  mischief  in  every  grade  of 
society.  The  creed  of  the  simple  Turk,  says  an  eminent  authority, 
"  is  not  so  much  faith  as  conduct  They  are  simple  and  sincere  in 
their  devotions,  and  so  honest  in  their  ordinary  intercourse,  that  they 
will  not  say  at  the  end  of  a  letter  ;  I  remain  your  humble  servant."^ 
In  some  particulars  we  might  take  a  lesson,  even  from  this  despised 
race.  If  a  baker  is  foMtvd  selling  light  bread,  he  is  summarily  tried 
tod  hanged  at  V\\s  shop  dooi.    ^n«^  T\xC^^\va  \ai8j5.^  dtmk,  is  held 
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to  be  a  drunkard.  It  is  an  article  of  their  faith  not  to  drink  wine. 
If  a  wine  merchant  offends,  all  his  casks  are  staved,  and  the  man  who 
sold  the  liquor  is  hanged  on  the  spot.  This  rule  has  been  found 
quite  as  effectual  as  Forbes  Mackenzie,  or  Local  Option.  As  to 
capital  punishment,  they  think  strangling  more  genteel  than  behead- 
ing, but  in  European  countries  the  people,  says  a  witty  writer,  are 
not  partial  to  either. 

After  giving  the  Turk  all  the  credit  for  conduct  he  is  entitled  to,  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  morally,  their  national  character  is  deplorably 
low.  Individually,  they  are  broken  down  by  lassitude  from  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  opium,  tobacco,  and  coffee,  and  from  their  extreme 
filth.  Their  streets  are  fearful,  as  we  have  experienced,  and  their 
houses  nothing  better.  Should  a  donkey  die,  even  in  a  crowded 
thoroughfare,  there  it  will  lie  till  the  dogs  have  time  to  eat  it.  A  human 
body  would  sustain  the  same  treatment,  if  the  person  died,  or  was 
assassinated  in  the  dark.  Lord  Byron  saw  a  dog  tearing  at  the  scalp 
of  a  beheaded  man,  and  remarks  that  such  was  not  uncommon  in 
Constantinople.  But  there  are  other  causes  at  work  that  tend  more 
rapidly  to  the  decay,  morally  and  physically,  of  this  people.  One  of 
these  is  the  death-rate  of  the  army.  The  Sultan  has  fifteen  millions 
of  soldiers ;  they  are  spread  over  sickly  countries ;  permitted  to  live 
freely,  and  leave  no  off-spring.  This,  and  the  other  consequences  of 
polygamy,  are  hastening  the  extinction  of  the  Turkish  races. 

We  should  apologise  to  the  reader  for  digression  in  the  foregoing 
[observations.  The  public  events  of  the  time  we  were  there  helped  us 
nto  the  political  atmosphere,  and  the  actual  scenes  on  every  side  drew 
is  into  the  social  and  domestic.  For  the  present  we  are  done  with  both, 
md  hasten  to  resume  our  veritable  wanderings.  Invigorated  by  the  Day 
)f  Rest  we  felt  equal  to  almost  any  amount  of  toil.  At  an  early 
lour  on  Monday  morning  our  excellent  guide,  whom  we  might  call  our 
'  Man  Friday  "  as  we  got  him  on  that  day,  was  in  attendance ;  an 
)pen  carriage  and  pair  stood  ready  at  the  Hotel  door ;  and  a  full 
omplement  of  waiters,  porters,  &c,  were  proffering  their  services 
or  a  franc  or  less.  Having  contracted  with  the  driver  at  the  rate  of 
hree  francs  an  hour,  everything  included,  minutes  were  precious^ 
nd  instantly  we  'Were  in  motion.  A  conveyance  of  some  kind  was 
fidispensable  in  so  great  a  city  ;  it  saved  time  ;  and  though  far  from 
omfortable,  the  novelty  of  the  scene  and  position  overcame  all 
liscomforts.  At  some  places  cocAer  made  a  spurt ;  in  narrow 
lioroughfares  he  dragged  on  at  funeral  pace ;  and  in  other  places, 
ounding  from  stone  to  stone,  our  progress  might  fitly  have  been 
ompared  to  that  of  an  exhausted  cannon-ball.  The  incessant 
iterruption  was  most  tantalizing.  We  could  afford  to  make  merry 
t  the  dogs,  being  beyond  their  reach ;  but  in  passing  horses,  mules,, 
nd  dromedaries  laden  with  all  sorts  of  merchandize,  from  a  log  of 
raber  to  a  hay-stack,  even  a  carriage  was  scarcely  a  protection. 
Parting  is  almost  unknown  in  those  narrow  streets.  Logs  and  long 
lanks  of  timber  are  carried  on  the  sides  of  animals.  Sometimes 
ley  occupy  the  entire  breadth  of  the  street.  Inexperienced  foot 
assengers  run  great  risks  and  serious  accidents  occur,  and  in  avoiding         m 
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these  they  have  an  alternative  risk  from  the  teeth  of  a  wolfish  cur. 
Even  human  "  bearers  of  burden  "  cut  a  figure  in  those  crowded 
places,  and  shout  to  others  to  clear  the  way.  A  hummal,  or  poiter, 
may  be  seen  struggling  and  tottering  up  the  streets  of  Pera  with  an 
incredible  load  of  something.  He  cares  for  no  one.  When  exhausted, 
he  stops  to  procure  a  slice  of  melon,  the  instant  effect  of  which  is— 
fresh  vigour  for  his  journey.  We  had  a  striking  example  of  this  on 
the  morning  of  our  arrival. 

But  we  were  not  allowed  to  loiter  over  these  trifles.  Our  guide  wished 
us  to  see  everything,  and  spared  no  fatigue  to  himself.  We  fancied 
we  had  done  the  Mosques,  but  he  insisted  on  us  seeing  another  called 
Beshiktash.  This  building  is  comparatively  modem,  and  originally 
was  a  palace.  It  is  constructed  of  the  finest  white  marble,  is  one  of 
the  most  costly  in  the  city,  and  is  situated  near  to  the  Bosphorus. 
The  main  portion  of  the  buUding  is  an  oblong  square  with  two  wings, 
the  whole  extending  to  2000  feet  in  length,  and  is  decorated  with 
everything  that  taste  and  extravagance  could  devise.  The  chandelier 
in  the  centre  of  the  grand  hall  is  marvellous.  It  was  designed  and 
supplied  by  Hancock  and  Rixon,  London,  and  given  to  the  then 
Sultan  by  his  mother  as  a  present  This  chandelier  is  fitted  with 
464  jets,  and  can  be  lighted  either  with  gas  or  candles.  In  height  it 
measures  26  feet,  in  circumference  15  feet,  and  suspended  by  a  rod 
65  feet  long.  The  makers  sent  workmen  to  Constantinople  to  fit  it 
up,  but  on  their  arrival  it  was  found  that  the  roof  was  insufficient  to 
bear  the  ponderous  weight,  which  amotmted  to  nearly  ten  tons.  A 
fresh  roof  had  to  be  thrown  over  the  hall,  and  the  workmen  were 
detained  thirteen  months  before  the  thing  could  be  completed.  It 
has  been  admitted  to  be  the  largest  and  handsomest  chandelier 
ever  manufactured. 

From  this  gorgeous  display  we  pass  to  one  of  an  opposite  character. 
The  Mosque  of  Bayezid  IL  was  completed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  century.  Originally  it  took  a  high  place  among  that  class  of 
buildings.  The  architecture  was  superb:  the  gates  elaborately 
decorated  in  Arabesque ;  the  cloister  supported  on  columns  of  por- 
pyhry  and  verd  antique  ;  and  their  bases  and  capitals  of  white  marble. 
The  court  or  square  in  which  this  once  beautiful  building  stood  is 
now  inlaid  with  filth  and  surrounded  with  squalor.  Its  principal 
visitors  are  myriads  of  blue  pigeons.  Sultan  Bayezid  bought  a  pair 
from  a  poor  woman,  thenceforth  they  were  pronounced  sacred,  and 
since  they  have  been  allowed  to  multiply  beyond  all  calculation.  The 
place  is  a  repetition  in  that  respect  of  the  grand  square  of  Venice, 
and  is  daily  visited  for  amusement,  and  for  feeding  the  pigeons,  by 
many  of  the  fashionable  persons  of  the  city.  On  the  Friday,  the 
Turkish  Sunday,  another  exhibition  takes  place  here,  not  of  worship 
nor  of  feeding  pigeons  but  of  feeding  dogs.  Dinner  is  provided  for 
the  city  dogs,  they  know  of  it,  and  these  interesting  animals  come 
trooping  in  by  the  hundred  from  all  quarters. 

Constantinople,  amongst  its  manifold  depravities,  was  long  dis- 
tinguished and  disgraced  by  its  trafficking  in  slaves.  Its  slavery  was 
of  the  vilest  Vimd.    Gvc\^  ^'Cvcv^v^^^io^x  \!c«k  beauty  were  brought 
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From  Circassia  and  neighbouring  countries  to  this  city,  and  sold  in 
open  market  to  the  highest  bidder  to  replenish  the  harems  of  the 
grandees.  This  was  the  work  of  fathers  and  mothers  for  the  sake  of 
a  little  money ;  the  business  of  the  slave-dealer ;  and  finally  of  the 
polygamist  The  slave  market  is  now  closed,  but  the  commodity  is 
still  supplied,  the  system  practically  continues,  and  we  were  told  on 
the  spot  that  those  who  wish  to  make  a  purchase  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  a  vendor.  A  boast  is  made  in  palliation  of  the  system  that 
the  inmates  of  a  harem  enjoy  many  comforts,  have  every  freedom, 
and  are  happy.  Their  happiness  can  only  be  that  of  a  bird  in  a  cage 
whistling  through  between  the  bars  of  its  prison.  We  have  seen 
those  lady-prisoners  in  their  gorgeous  street  attire  in  the  bazaars  here, 
and  in  Cairo ;  they  are  always  attended  by  eunuchs,  one  sf  the  most 
depraved  positions  to  which  humanity  can  be  brought. 

There  are  numerous  street  objects  in  Stamboul  to  which  the  visitor 
should  pay  more  than  a  passing  glance.  They  belong  to  history,  as 
well  as  to  art  and  science,  and  all  have  their  tale  of  good  or  evil. 
The  Cistern  of  Constantine,  now  called  Bin-bird-direk,  or  the  thousand 
and  one  pillars,  is  under  the  streets,  and  may  readily  be  passed,  but 
should  never  be  omitted.  There  are  two  or  more  such  cisterns,  one 
of  them  so  large  that  anciently  it  was  called  an  inland  sea.  The  one 
to  be  described  is  of  equal  extent,  but  dry,  and  can  therefore  be  ex- 
plored. It  is  situated  near  to  the  Burnt  Column,  amid  mounds  of 
rubbish  and  ruins,  the  remains  of  the  last  great  fire.  The  entrance, 
or  rather  descent,  is  by  a  narrow,  dirty,  break-neck  staircase,  made 
up  of  broken  pillars  and  other  debris.  On  reaching  the  bottom  you  find 
yourself  in  an  enormous  subterranean  edifice  or  half,  such  as  that  in 
which  Aladdin  found  the  "  wonderful  lamp,"  dimly  lighted  by  oblique 
openings  high  in  the  side  walls,  and  as  weirdXooMxng  as  you  can  well 
imagine.  Originally  it  is  said  to  have  contained  one  thousand  and 
one  pillars,  hence  the  name ;  later  accounts  give  the  number  dis- 
covered at  six  hundred;  and  at  present  only  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  are  laid  open  to  view.  A  cursory  glance  would  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  place  had  been  excavated  from  the  living  rock, 
leaving  pillars  at  uniform  distance,  but  a  close  examination  proves 
that  that  was  not  so.  The  pillars  are  of  great  height,  and  of  corres- 
ponding diameter.  The  bases  are  not  to  be  seen,  being  concealed  in 
the  rubbish  of  ages ;  they  are  finished  above  with  Corinthian  capitals ; 
and  above  the  capitals,  arches  spring  and  meet  each  other  supporting 
the  roof.  Within  the  side  and  end  walls  there  is  an  area  of  twenty 
thousand  square  feet ;  the  place  is  capable  of  containing  one  million 
two  hundred  and  thirty  seven  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water,  a  quantity 
equal  to  fifteen  days'  consumption  of  water  in  this  great  city.  An 
ancient  prediction  of  the  oracle,  expressed  with  the  usual  uncertainty 
of  language,  declared  that  in  time  of  danger  the  walls  would  bring 
water  to  the  city ;  and  in  one  instance,  at  least^  this  came  to  pass.  The 
city  was  besieged,  the  cistern  could  be  filled  at  any  time  from  the 
sweet  waters,  and  the  quantity  of  water  in  this  store  saved  the  people 
from  dying  of  thirst.  ^ 

I  A  portion  of  this  subterranean  vault  is  used  as  a  silk  manufactory.     We  saw 
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A  large  supply  of  water  is  required  at  all  times,  for  the  safety  of 
the  ancient  quarter  of  Constantinople.  Much  of  it  is  constracted  of 
wood,  there  are  fires  every  night,  and  often  very  destructive.  Public 
officers  are  constantly  on  the  watch,  and  have  the  means  of  signalling 
at  once  to  the  central  fire-brigade  on  the  appearance  of  fire,  and  the 
quarter  where  it  is.  The  system  is  now  so  complete  that  great  fires 
are  rare ;  yet,  as  late  as  1870,  a  fire  occurr«^d  in  Pera  that  consumed 
over  three  thousand  houses.  We  saw  no  fire  during  our  stay  in  the 
city. 

Some  parts  of  Stamboul  are  very  quaint  and  curious.  The  city 
there  rises  on  steep  slopes  ;  the  houses  are  so  thickly  planted  that  the 
roofs  of  the  one  row  form  the  street  of  the  row  above  it ;  and  when  any 
casualty  occurs,  by  fire  or  otherwise,  the  houses  of  necessity,  tumbU 
down  like  a  set  of  nine-pins.  So  irregular  are  the  houses  that  one  might 
almost  fancy  that  they  had  a  dislike  to  stand  in  regular  ranks.  Gables 
project  with  miniature  towers ;  arabesques  and  pillars  start  out  in  the 
most  comical  positions ;  and  peaked  roofs  are  finished  oflf  with  imita- 
tion dogs  and  dragons.  Nor  are  the  streets  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  a  whit  more  artistic ;  they  are  irr^ular  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  seem  to  run  just  as  they  please.  A  visitor,  unacquainted 
with  the  characteristics  of  a  great  city,  gives  expression  to  his  feel- 
ings in  the  following  simple  but  graphic  language:  "The  house 
I  wanted  was  a  great  height.  I  mounted  flight  after  flight  of  stairs 
until  I  became  almost  giddy.  It  was  terrible  to  see  how  people  lived 
piled  up,  one  over  the  other,  in  this  dreadful  manner." 

Among  the  great  sights  of  Constantinople  the  bazaars  stand  in  the 
front  rank.  Excepting  those  of  Damascus,  they  are  probably  the 
most  extensive,  and  the  richest,  to  be  found  in  the  East  They 
differ  from  those  of  Damascus  in  this,  that  the  latter  are  mostly  open 
in  street  fashion,  whereas  those  of  Constantinople  are  roofed  in. 
Among  the  changes  made  by  Mahomed  II.,  on  taking  possession  of 
the  city,  was  important  alterations  on  public  buildings ;  on  the  com- 
mercial character  of  the  place;  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  usages  of 
the  East.  At  one  time  the  o/ddind  new  bazaars  was  a  recognised  dis- 
tinction, but  gradually  it  died  away  ;  and  for  ages  one  appellation  has 
embraced  the  whole.  As  a  brief  sketch  of  this  remarkable  place  seems 
necessaiy ;  it  may  be  observed  that  from  what  may  be  called  the  grand 
entrance — divisions,  or  long  avenues,  covered  with  lofly  arches,  and 
lighted  by  apertures  in  the  roof,  run  off*  in  all  directions.  The 
ceilings  of  these  vaults,  as  they  may  be  called,  and  parts  of  the  walls, 
are  painted  with  flowers  and  fantastic  devices.  On  each  side  of  the 
passages,  which  are  about  fifteen  feet  in  width,  are  counters  or  stalls 
ranged  along,  on  which  the  merchants  sit  cross-legged,  in  the  midst 
of  their  wares,  smoking  a  narghillai  or  chibouque.  Besides  piles  of 
goods,  in  beautiful  confusion  around,  their  "stock"  is  ranged  in  pigeon 
holes  on  the  wall,  and  often  to  a  great  height.  If  the  seller  is 
decorated  by  a  calpae,  or  inverted  cone  on  his  head,  or  a  large  snow- 

the  natives  at  work  in  the  various  stages  of  that  beautiful  product.  Howe^'er 
much  silk  may  be  ad\3\\.eta.\.td,  \\.  '«%.'&  t\««  \!r&^  VcaA  the  genuine  article  in  their 
hands. 
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white  turban,  he  is  either  an  Armenian  or  Turk*  in  which  case  he 
•quietly  bides  his  time,  heedless  of  customers  or  lookers  on.  If  he 
wears  a  cross-barred  handkerchief  twisted  round  his  crown,  or  a  strip 
of  coarse  muslin  round  a  red  fez,  he  is  a  Jew  or  a  Greek,  and  as  im- 
portunate with  you  to  buy  as  any  touter  in  a  London  rag-fare. 

This  bazaar  is  of  enormous  extent  It  is  to  be  spoken  of,  not  by 
streets,  avenues,  or  passages,  but  by  the  mile.  Vista  after  vista 
opens  on  you  as  you  pass  along.  Avenues  run  at  angles^  right  angles, 
in  curves  and  squares,  intersecting  each  other  in  a  bewildering  and 
interminable  fashion.  They  are,  nevertheless,  after  a  plan,  though 
it  is  not  visible  to  a  stranger.  Customers  in  the  place  know  where 
to  find  what  they  want,  and  guides  know  as  well  where  to  take  their 
employers.  In  a  place  like  this  where  anything  and  everything  is  to 
be  found,  details  are  out  of  the  question.  It  may  be  observed  in  general 
that  on  those  deal  benches  and  rough  walls,  are  stored  diamonds  of 
the  first  water  in  the  most  superb  setting ;  gold,  from  Ophir,  and 
from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  ivory,  from  the  horned  herds  of 
Africa  and  India.  On  the  wall  nags  hang  shawls  of  Cashmere ; 
silks  from  China ;  pipe  stems,  set  with  amber,  and  jewels,  from  Persia ; 
and  dangling  between,  glittering  blades  of  Damascus  steel.  Elsewhere 
you  find  Attar  of  roses,  essence  of  lemons,  oderiferous  gums,  and 
endless  aromatic  perfumes  from  the  rosefields  of  the  Balkans,  and  the 
rich  plains  of  Asia  Minor.  In  a  word,  you  have  piled  under  these 
arches,  in  one  or  other  of  their  divisions,  everything  known  to  the 
world,  of  usefulness  or  of  luxury,  from  the  commonest  rag  of  Man- 
chester cotton,  to  the  costliest  gem  that  human  fingers  can  produce. 

We  were  able  to  visit  only  a  few  of  the  sections  of  this  enormous 
mart  of  nations.  A  guide  was  indispensable.  A  stranger  might 
find  his  way  in,  but  only  to  get  bewildered.  The  various  lan- 
guages and  dialects  in  use  are  even  more  confounding  than  the 
wares  we  have  described — Turkish,  Italian,  and  Arabic  are  the 
languages  commonly  spoken,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  one  or 
other  of  these  a  visitor  could  never  retrace  his  steps.  We  visited 
the  silk  embroidery  stalls,  and  although  many  articles  were  high- 
priced,  it  was  not  so  here.  We  were  even  surprised  at  the 
moderate  prices  attached  to  some  of  the  manufactures.  The  per- 
fume department  is  one  of  general  attraction.  Articles  are  to  be 
found  here  exclusively  the  product  of  Constantinople.  The  real  attar 
is  one  of  them,  and  strangely,  to  be  found  at  one  stall  only.  This 
stall,  a  sort  of  covered-in  platform,  was  kept  by  two  brothers.  They 
recognised  our  guide,  were  extremely  polite,  ordered  coffee  for  the 
stranger  franks,  and  while  it  was  in  preparation  asked  us  to  look  at 
their  goods.  The  writer  remarked  that  we  wanted  attar  of  roses  only. 
The  seller,  who  clearly  understood  his  business,  replied :  "  It  will 
cost  you  nothing,  sire,  to  look  at  what  we  have ; "  and  it  required 
some  tact,  courteous  excuses,  and  even  banter,  to  avoid  their  coffee, 
and  escape  from  the  rickety  cupboard  in  which  articles  of  great 
value  were  crammed.  We  were  satisfied,  however,  with  our  pur- 
chases, and  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  place  to  the  evident  surprise 
and  delight  of  the  Armenian  brothers. 
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A  large  supply  of  water  is  required  at  all  times,  for  the  safety  of 
the  ancient  quarter  of  Constantinople.  Much  of  it  is  constructed  of 
wood,  there  are  fires  every  night,  and  often  very  destructive.  Public 
officers  are  constantly  on  the  watch,  and  have  the  means  of  signalling 
at  once  to  the  central  fire-brigade  on  the  appearance  of  fire,  and  the 
quarter  where  it  is.  The  system  is  now  so  complete  that  great  fires 
are  rare  ;  yet,  as  late  as  1870,  a  fire  occurr«*d  in  Pera  that  consumed 
over  three  thousand  houses.  We  saw  no  fire  during  our  stay  in  the 
city. 

Some  parts  of  Stamboul  are  very  quaint  and  curious.  The  city 
there  rises  on  steep  slopes  ;  the  houses  are  so  thickly  planted  that  the 
roofs  of  the  one  row  form  the  street  of  the  row  above  it ;  and  when  any 
casualty  occurs,  by  fire  or  otherwise,  the  houses  of  necessity,  tumble 
down  like  a  set  of  nine-pins.  So  irregular  are  the  houses  that  one  might 
almost  fancy  that  they  bad  a  dislike  to  stand  in  regular  ranks.  Gables 
project  with  miniature  towers ;  arabesques  and  pillars  start  out  in  the 
most  comical  positions ;  and  peaked  roofs  are  finished  off  with  imita- 
tion dogs  and  dragons.  Nor  are  the  streets  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  a  whit  more  artistic ;  they  are  irregular  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  seem  to  run  just  as  they  please.  A  visitor,  unacquainted 
with  the  characteristics  of  a  great  city,  gives  expression  to  his  feel- 
ings in  the  following  simple  but  graphic  language :  "  The  house 
I  wanted  was  a  great  height.  I  mounted  flight  after  flight  of  stairs 
until  I  became  almost  giddy.  It  was  terrible  to  see  how  people  lived 
piled  up,  one  over  the  other,  in  this  dreadful  manner." 

Among  the  great  sights  of  Constantinople  the  bazaars  stand  in  the 
front  rank.  Excepting  those  of  Damascus,  they  are  probably  the 
most  extensive,  and  the  richest,  to  be  found  in  the  East  They 
differ  from  those  of  Damascus  in  this,  that  the  latter  are  mostly  open 
in  street  fashion,  whereas  those  of  Constantinople  are  roofed  in. 
Among  the  changes  made  by  Mahomed  II.,  on  taking  possession  of 
the  city,  was  important  alterations  on  public  buildings ;  on  the  com- 
mercial character  of  the  place;  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  usages  of 
the  East.  At  one  time  the  ^/</and  new  bazaars  was  a  recognised  dis- 
tinction, but  gradually  it  died  away ;  and  for  ages  one  appellation  has 
embraced  the  whole.  As  a  brief  sketch  of  this  remarkable  place  seems 
necessary ;  it  may  be  observed  that  from  what  may  be  called  the  grand 
entrance — divisions,  or  long  avenues,  covered  with  lofty  arches,  and 
lighted  by  apertures  in  the  roof,  run  off"  in  all  directions.  The 
ceilings  of  these  vaults,  as  they  may  be  called,  and  parts  of  the  walls, 
are  painted  with  flowers  and  fantastic  devices.  On  each  side  of  the 
passages,  which  are  about  fifteen  feet  in  width,  are  counters  or  stalls 
ranged  along,  on  which  the  merchants  sit  cross-legged,  in  the  midst 
of  their  wares,  smoking  a  nargkillai  or  chibouque.  Besides  piles  of 
goods,  in  beautiful  confusion  around,  their  "stock"  is  ranged  in  pigeon 
holes  on  the  wall,  and  often  to  a  great  height.  If  the  seller  is 
decorated  by  a  calpge,  or  inverted  cone  on  his  head,  or  a  large  snow- 

ihe  natives  at  work  in  the  various  stages  of  that  beautiful  product.  However 
much  silk  may  be  adulterated,  it  was  clear  they  had  the  genuine  article  in  tbeir 
hands. 
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mingle  side  by  side  with  the  proud  Mahomedan.  In  the  rear  of 
these  houses,  others  only  a  shade  inferior,  show  their  snow-white 
marble  balustrades  to  even  greater  advantage,  and  the  entire  slopes 
are  a  glitter  of  marble  mingling  with  the  rich  green  foliage  of  the 
cypress.  The  Asiatic  side  was  no  less  beautiful,  but  the  buildings 
seemed  more  of  a  public  character,  and  were  varied  with  villages. 
And  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  heightened  by  the  numerous  promon- 
tories, and  the  serpentine  windings  of  the  stream.  A  short  distance 
only  is  seen  at  a  time,  the  mind  can  scarcely  take  in  the  scene  when 
rainbow-like  it  is  gone,  and  something  fresh  presented  to  your  gaze. 

After  a  three  hours'  sail  we  arrived  at  a  little  town  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  the  country  quarters  of  many  of  the  city  merchants,  and  parted 
with  our  steamer  for  the  time.  Here  we  obtained  a  magnificent 
view  of  both  sides  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  Black  Sea  was  in  sight.  We 
saw  the  frothy  line  where  the  dark  waters  change  their  hues  into 
blue  and  green ;  and  far  beyond,  touching  the  horizon,  spread  out 
the  world-famed  Euxine,  whose  shores  have  been  the  scene  of  many  a 
battlefield,  and  whose  waters  still  bear  on  their  bosom  food  for  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  never  until  now  could  grasp  a  full 
idea  of  the  commercial  importance  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Bos- 
phorus. On  the  margins  of  that  great  sea  hang  some  of  the  richest 
provinces  on  the  face  of  our  globe. 

For  a  couple  of  hours  we  enjoyed  the  Asiatic  shore.  While  the 
distant  scenes  were  superbly  grand,  those  around  were  peculiarly 
antiquated  and  eastern.  We  lunched  at  a  hotel  quite  of  Syrian 
character.  To  do  us  honour  we  were  asked  to  mount  a  wooden 
rickety  stair  and  be  seated  in  a  sort  of  gallery.  Dogs  being  a  sacred 
animal  were  entertained  in  the  same  apartment ;  and  we  had  the 
privilege  of  looking  down  on  even  baser  animals  feeding  below.  The 
way  to  enjoy  such  scenes  is  always  to  be  pleased,  wink  hard  at  t!ie 
quality  of  the  cutlery  and  delf,  give  a  pleasant  word  to  the  valet  without 
looking  at  his  hands,  and  everything  will  be  made  sweet  Our  dessert 
consisted  of  balmy  breezes  wafted  across  the  Bosphorus.  The 
position  was  highly  romantic.  Every  atmosphere  may  be  said  to 
centre  there.  The  torrid  Balkans  in  front  with  the  frozen  regions  of 
Russia  in  their  rear ;  eastward  the  Euxine  unceasingly  replenished 
with  the  sweet  waters  of  the  Danube;  on  the  right  the  Bible  lands  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Palestine ;  and  beyond,  the  dark  country  and  "  Aiaby 
the  blest."  A  few  hours  more  and  we  hail  the  Golden  Horn,  cross  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  by  an  underground  railway  reached 
Missiri's  hotel  highly  pleased  with  the  day's  excursion. 

About  thirty  years  previous  to  our  visit  the  scenes  on  the  Bosphorus 
were  of  a  different  character.  Turkey  had  been  regarded  by  Russia 
as  a  "  sickman  man"  whose  end  was  near ;  but  the  sicknian,  as  a 
quaint  Scotchman  once  expressed  it,  was  "  tuech  at  deein,"  and 
lingered  on ;  Nicholas  got  impatient,  and  in  his  haste  proposed  to 
Britain  to  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  That,  and  other  things,  led 
to  the  Crimean  War.  In  conjunction  with  France  and  Turkey  we 
entered  the  conflict ;  great  battles  were  fought  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea ;  the  gates  of  the  Bosphorus  were  opened  regardless  of 
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We  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  Bosphorus  may  justly 
claim  to  be  unique  as  a  connecting  link  between  two  great  seas 
— whether  we  have  regard  to  its  importance,  its  beauty,  or  historical 
associations.     We  have  had  opportunities   of  admiring  the  lovely 
landscapes  of  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Neckar,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Seine ;  we  have  wandered  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  Nile, 
Abana,  and  the  Jordan ;  but  all  of  then)  must  yield  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  scenes  and  sights,  the  palaces,  and  proud  promontories  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus.    At  every  point  and  curve  your  interest  is 
intensified  ;  your  admiration  excited ;  and  the  mind  held  in  suspense 
as  fresh  beauties  come  into  view.     This  deep,  solemn,  yet  rapid 
river — if  river  it  may  be  called — is  of  a  breadth  that  a  Byron  could 
swim :  it  divides  and  connects  two  Continents,  two  of  the  greatest 
quarters  of  the  globe — Europe  and  Asia — and  brings  into  contrast 
before  your  eyes  many  of  their  similarities  and  diversities.     The 
ancients  believed  it  was  the  result  of  an  eruption  or  convulsion  by 
which  mountains  were  torn  in  twain,  and  by  which  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine  were  allowed  to  embrace  each  other. 
For  this  opinion  modem  science  admits  there  are  almost  indisputable 
grounds,  and  we  see  nothing  to  be  gaineld  by  disputing  it. 

The  Bosphorus  is  the  eastern  gate  to  the  great  city  we  have  been 
attempting  to  describe.  It  is  strongly  fortified  at  many  places, 
and  if  well  manned  it  could  effectually  resist  a  powerful  enemy. 
Both  sides  are  hilly,  the  Black  Sea  entrance  is  narrow  and  strongly 
protected ;  and  so  long  as  Turkey  is  an  independent  power  she 
cannot  be  blamed  for  jealously  guarding  her  own  capital.  Mean- 
while peace  has  its  sway ;  and  however  much  we  may  feel  disposed  to 
condemn  the  misgovernment  of  the  Porte,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  any  party,  or  to  Europe,  to 
disturb  the  Bosphorus. 

A  line  of  comfortable  steamers,  chiefly  for  passengers,  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  local  traffic  Sixteen  trips  are  made  from  either  end 
of  the  Bosphorus  daily,  the  fares  are  moderate,  and  the  steamers  are 
patronised  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  Rich  and  poor  find  time 
for  an  excursion  on  the  Bosphorus;  the  harems  pour  forth  their 
richly  dressed  and  semi-veiled  inmates ;  the  fellah  or  artizan  who  can 
only  afford  a  couple  of  helpmates  dressed  in  dangureen  gives  them 
an  airing  in  the  sea  breeze ;  and  Greek  dames  in  the  tip  of  Parisian 
or  London  fashion,  air  their  plumage  by  doing  the  same  thing.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  position  in  which  you  can  learn  more  of  the  native 
castes  and  classes,  of  their  manners  and  customs,  than  on  board  one 
of  thiese  steamers.  We  tried  to  take  stock,  and  as  many  of  them 
clearly  belonged  to  the  humbler  ranks,  it  did  appear  marvellous  how 
they  could  afford  the  time  and  means  necessary  for  so  much  enjoy- 
ment. 

For  many  miles  above  the  city  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus 
is  studded  with  palaces.  This  expression  does  scant  justice  to  the 
scene.  These  buildings  are  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  elegant 
description.  Some  of  them  are  literally  palaces,  others  are  mansions 
of  the  wealthy  pashas,  and  there  Greek  and  Italian  merchant  princes 
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of  the  S)modical  meetings  and  discussions  which  used  to  fill  Davie 
Street  Church  with  such  interested  audiences,  where  there  was  much 
uttered,  as  well  as  transacted,  of  which  no  record  exists  except  in  the 
memory  of  the  few  witnesses  who  survive.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
solemn  and  deliberate  declarations  made  by  members  of  Synod  as  to 
what  they  regarded  as  the  path  of  duty,  and  their  own  determination 
to  prosecute  that  path.  We  are  reminded,  also,  of  the  sudden  and 
startling  gyrations  executed  by  the  same  individuals,  when  the  time 
for  action  arrived.  Notably,  among  these  acrobatic  performances, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  astounding  feats  of  the  late  Mr.  White  of 
Haddington.  The  pages  of  the  first  series  of  our  Magazine^  for  a 
considerable  time,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Union  Movement, 
testify  to  the  decided  and  constitutional  attitude  which  he  occupied 
against  the  projected  union.  On  the  floor  of  the  Synod  he  was  equally 
explicit  and  decided.  At  one  meeting  of  Synod,  only  a  short  time 
before  he  executed  his  great  right-about-face  movement,  he  delivered 
a  telling  speech  against  surrendering  our  principles  and  position 
through  absorption  in  the  Free  Church.  In  the  course  of  that  speech, 
he  referred  to  the  stigma  of  bigotry,  which  was  frequently  attached 
to  those  who  prosecuted  a  steady  and  faithful  course  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  cause  of  Christ  "  *  But,*  said  he,  *  if  I  was  compelled 
to  choose  between  bigotry  and  latitudinarianism,  I  would  prefer  the 
latter  to  the  former.  Bigotry  and  latitudinarianism  might  be  compared, 
the  former  to  the  old,  slow  stage-coach;  and  the  latter  to  the 
impetuous  railway  train.  If  an  accident  should  occur  to  the  bigot 
coach — the  passengers  might  be  thrown  on  the  road,  or  into  the 
ditch — but  we  could  at  least  say,  *  There  ye  are ; '  if  an  accident 
should  occur  to  the  latitudinarian  train,  however,  the  question  would 
be,  *  Where  are  ye?'"  The  applause  and  merriment  which  this 
sally  evoked  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  writer,  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  gleam  which  lighted  up  the  speaker's  countenance. 
Alas,  how  soon  was  the  speaker  found  driving,  with  reckless  impet- 
uosity, the  latitudinarian  train,  which  scattered  its  occupants  so 
completely,  that  we  can  scarcely  find  one  to  whom  we  can  address 
his  own  hypothetical  question,  "  Where  are  ye." 

Besides  Mr.  White,  we  are  reminded  of  the  late  Mr.  Black  of 
Kirkcaldy.  About  the  same  time  he  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  the 
unionists  in  the  Synod,  not  to  divide  the  body.  Those  who  re- 
member Mr.  Black's  style  of  address  will  understand  what  is  meant 
by  a  solemn  appeal  from  him.  It  was  well  fitted  to  awe  a  much 
larger,  and  more  excited  audience,  than  that  which  he  then  addressed. 
His  words  were  nearly  as  follows : — "  Moderator,  I  give  our  brethren 
on  the  other  side  all  credit  for  conscientiousness  in  desiring  to  effect 
an  incorporating  union  with  the  Free  Church  ;  but  I  submit  to  their 
consideration,  whether  it  would  not  be  more  dutiful  for  them,  quietly 
to  join  the  Free  Church  themselves,  and  leave  our  body  in  peace  to 
pursue  its  wonted  course  under  the  banner  of  our  public  Testimony  ?  " 
Few,  if  any,  who  heard  that  speech  could  have  supposed  that,  only 
a  few  months  afterwards,  Mr.  Black's  name  should  have  been  jfound 
on  the  roll  of  the  unionists. 

2  c 
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We  are  reminded  of  another  incident  in  connection  with  the  same 
discussion.  When  the  Synod  was  appointing  the  committee  to 
negotiate  with  the  Free  Church,  there  were  certain  instructions 
suggested  for  their  guidance.  Some  of  these  instructions  were  dis- 
tasteful to  certain  members  of  the  committee,  especially  to  the 
convener,  Dr.  M*Crie.  He  objected  to  be  trammelled  by  instruc- 
tions. It  looked  as  if  the  Synod  entertained  suspicion  of  them,  or 
that  they  could  not  trust  them.  Mr.  Roger,  quietly,  and  with  perfect 
propriety,  replied  that  their  instructions  did  not  imply  suspicion. 
He  got  no  further.  Dr.  M*Crie  rushed  to  his  feet  in  a  fit  of  temper, 
and  turning  in  his  seat,  addressed  Mr.  Roger,  shouting,  "  You  have 
no  occasion  to  suspect  me,  sir ;  but  I  have  occasion  to  suspect  you." 
Mr.  Roger  quietly  replied,  "Moderator,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
occasion  which  Dr.  M*Crie  has  to  suspect  me" — ^and  then  proceeded 
with  his  remarks  as  if  no  such  interruption  had  occurred  The 
incident  serves  to  show  the  high-handed  style  in  which  the  measure 
was  prosecuted.  We  shall  see  more  of  this  in  Dr.  M*Crie's  conduct 
by-and-bye. 

While  admitting  the  general  impartiality  evinced  by  Mr.  Scott  in 
his  account  of  these  union  negotiations,  there  are  a  few  inaccuracies 
to  be  found  in  it,  which,  though  perhaps  unimportant  in  themselves, 
yet  leave  a  false  impression  upon  the  minds  of  readers  who  are  with- 
out other  sources  of  information.     The  writer  arrived  at  East  Camp- 
bell Street  on  the  Wednesday  morning,  having  come  from  Edinburgh 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  debate.     After  the  Synod  was  consti- 
tuted, Mr.  Beattie,  then  of  Balmullo,  led  off  the  discussion.     Mr. 
Scott  is  mistaken  in  assigning  that  position  to  Mr.  G.  M*Crie.     The 
fact  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  memory  by  the  following  circum- 
stance.     When  a  fellow  member  of  Davie  Street  congregation  and 
I   reached  the   church   door  in    East  Campbell    Street,  we  were 
accosted  by  a  stranger  with  the  rather  abrupt  question  :  "  Are  you 
two  going  to  run  away  to  the  Free  Kirk,  na? "     Having  indicated 
that  we  had  no  such  intention,  he  announced  himself  as  a  Reformed 
Presbyterian,  whose  interest  in  the  controversy  had  brought  him  all 
the  way  from  Stranraer.     The  three  of  us  made  our  way  to  the 
front  seat  of  the  gallery,  and  it  turned  out  that  Mr.  Beattie  was  seated 
immediately  underneath.     Mr.  B.  rose  to  address  the  Synod,  and 
took  up  his  place  in  the  passage,  with  a  hand  grasping  the  seats  on 
each  side  of  him.     His  speech  proved  exceedingly  distasteful  to  our 
R.P.  friend.     Having  muttered  one  or  two  indications  of  dissent  from 
the  speaker's  arguments,  he  ultimately  lost  control  of  his  temper,  and 
shouted  over  the  front  of  the  gallery  :  **  Wha's  'e  that  that's  aye  dook, 
dookin'  doon  like  a  water  craw,  an'  never  bringin*  up  onything  ? " 
Those  who  remember  Mr.  B.'s  peculiar  manner  of  bobbing  up  and 
down  while  speaking  will  understand,  though  they  may  not  approve 
•of  the  rudeness  of  the  allusion.     Mr.  B.,  however,  joined  very  good- 
naturedly  in  the  titter  of  merriment  which  the  stranger's  sally  evoked. 
There  is  one  other  part  of  Mr.  Scott's  account  of  that  day's  pro- 
ceedings to  which  I  am  inclined  to  take  exception.     In  relating  the 
J)art  taken  in  iVie  da^s  dv^cw^^vycw  Vj  ^T.^SiX^N^Tv^^^  of  Kilwinning, 
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Mr.  Scott  makes  it  appear  as  if  Mr.  Stevenson  had  only  made  a  few 
remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the  speeches  of  the 
previous  speakers.  Such  a  representation  is  entirely  wrong.  Mr. 
Stevenson  delivered  a  vigorous  speech  of  about  two  hours'  length  in 
the  order  of  the  roll ;  then,  at  the  termination  of  the  debate,  he  rose 
and  asked  the  indulgence  of  the  House  in  order  to  rescue  the  memory 
of  his  revered  father  from  the  unwarrantable  use  which  had  been 
made  of  it  by  some  of  the  speakers  during  the  discussion.  His  utter- 
ance was  manifestly  obstructed  by  the  emotion  which  was  struggling 
for  expression.  His  voice,  however,  was  overpowered  by  the  inter- 
ruption, and  cries  of  "  Vote,  vote,*'  raised  by  the  Union  party,  among 
whom  the  late  William  M*Crie  was  prominent. 

An  accurate  history  of  the  Disruption  of  1852  has  not  been  written 
yet,  and  probably  will  never  be.  Mr.  Scott  alludes  to  the  cordiality 
and  general  harmony  with  which  the  Union  was  consummated.  It 
would  be  interesting,  if  not  instructive,  if  we  could  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  methods  adopted  so  as  to  secure  this  apparent  harmony. 
I  know  what  those  influences  were  which  determined  the  action  of 
not  a  few  in  Davie  Street  Congregation,  and  produced  the  apparent 
harmony  there.  There  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  unfavourable 
reputation  which  Mr.  Brown  of  Adam  Square  had  acquired  for  quarrel- 
someness, and  which  produced  a  decided  aversion  in  several  to  join 
his  congregation.  Some  others  were  apprehensive  of  pecuniary 
obligations.  Besides  these  reasons,  however,  the  congregation  was 
kept  in  a  condition  of  suspense  as  to  the  course  likely  to  be  pursued. 
It  was  understood  that  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to  the 
congregation  for  letting  its  voice  be  heard  before  any  decisive  step 
was  taken.  No  such  opportunity  was  ever  offered  till  after  the  Dis- 
ruption in  the  Synod,  and  the  Union  party  had  surrendered  their 
principles.  The  writer  has  in  his  possession  a  verbatim  report  of  the 
discourse  delivered  by  Dr.  M*Crie  to  his  congregation  on  the  Sabbath 
immediately  succeeding  the  Disruption.  The  text  is  in  Psalm  cxxii. 
6,  **  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem."  The  drift  of  the  discourse  is 
unmistakeable. 

At  the  conclusion,  he  delivered  an  address,  of  which  a  verbatim 
copy  is  before  me.  In  it  he  gave  a  short  explanation  of  the  situa- 
tion as  it  appeared  to  him.  He  concluded  by  intimating  that, 
instead  of  detaining  his  audience  on  that  occasion,  he  intended  to 
call  them  together  on  the  following  Thursday,  "  for  the  purpose  of 
deliberating  on  this  matter."  The  manner  in  which  the  Thursday 
evening's  "  deliberations  "  were  managed  will  be  best  described  in 
Dr.  M*Crie's  own  words.  His  opening  sentences  were: — "The 
meeting  called  for  this  day,  has  been  called  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  me  to  lay  before  you  some  of  those  explanations  which 
it  was  impossible  to  make  from  the  pulpit  on  Sabbath,  without 
occupying  too  much  of  the  sacred  time.  You  are  called  here  simply 
as  to  a  friendly  meeting  to  hear  those  explanations,  and  lest  there 
should  be  any  misunderstanding  on  the  subject,  I  may  commence  by 
saying  that  this  is  not  what  is  properly  called  a  Congregational 
Meeting,  although  it  is  a  meeting,  certainly,  of  the  members  ;  but  I 
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have  called  it  on  my  own  responsibility,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
making  those  explanations  I  was  unable  to  make  on  the  Lord's  Day. 
If  it  is  considered  necessary  to  call  a  regular  meeting,  you  know  in 
what  way  that  is  to  be  done."  It  is  within  the  writer's  knowledge 
that  there  were  members  present  at  that  meeting  prepared  to  take 
part  in  the  expected  "  deliberations,"  against  the  Union  proposals, 
and  who  left  the  meeting  surprised,  not  to  say  disgusted,  at  the  un- 
expected character  which  it  had  been  made  to  assume.  Nor  is  there 
awanting  reason  to  conclude  that  this  fact  was  known  to  Dr.  M*Crie. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  from  which  the  above  quota- 
tion is  taken,  the  Doctor  said  ; — "  I  should  have  been  very  happy  to 
have  answered  any  objections  that  might  have  been  made,  but  this 
would  induce  discussion,  and  might  occasion  bad  feeling  among  us. 
If  discussion  were  desirable,  it  can  easily  be  obtained  by  your  chair- 
man calling  a  meeting  for  this  purpose.  But  I  think  we  cannot  do 
better,  in  our  present  circumstances,  than  follow  the  example  of  our 
brethren  of  Dundee,  who  have  just  come  to  a  resolution  to  abide  by 
the  congregation  until  the  result  of  the  representation  and  appeal  to 
the  Free  Church  be  made  known."  Some  further  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  this  meeting  by  the  publication  in  Mr.  Scott's  work  of 
the  Minute  of  the  last  meeting  of  Session  of  Davie  Street  Congrega- 
tion. "  In  Dr.  M*Crie's  house,  George  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the 
morning  of  6th  May,  1852,  the  Session  met,  having  been  called 
together  by  the  Church  Officer,  and  was  constituted  with  prayer  by 
the  Moderator.  Present  with  him  all  the  elders,  and  after  a 
lengthened  conversation  on  the  subject  of  Union  with  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  it  was  agreed  that  at  the  Congregational  Meeting  in 
the  evening,  the  Moderator  should  merely  give  explanations  relative 
to  the  transactions  of  the  late  Meeting  of  Synod  at  Glasgow,  and 
that  none  of  the  members  of  the  congregation  should  be  required  to 
state  their  minds  on  the  subject  of  Union,  till  the  matter  was  decided 
one  way  or  another  by  the  Synod,  and  that  then  a  Congregational 
Meeting  should  be  called,  when,  in  the  event  of  Union  with  the  Free 
Church  being  consummated,  the  members  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  whether  they  agreed  or  not  with  the  uniting  parties. 
Closed  with  prayer."  Such  was  the  method  adopted  to  secure 
harmony  in  Davie  Street  Congregation.  If  the  truth  could  be  fully 
known  it  would  probably  be  found  that  similar  tactics  were  adopted 
in  other  congregations  besides  Davie  Street.* 

The  fresh  perusal  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  Free  Church  and 
Original  Secession  speakers  at  the  Consummation  of  the  Union,  and 

•  The  appointment  of  the  Synod  elder  from  Haddington  was  suggestive  too. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hunter  was  returned  year  after  year.     Indeed,  he  was  regarded  very 

much  as  the  Synod  elder.     He  was  opposed  to  the  Union  however,  and  although 

he  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  Synod,  taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  debate,  he 

was  not  present  by  appointment  of  the  Session.     His  place  was  supplied  by  one 

^^who  did  not  pretend  to  know  much  about  the  matter,  though  Mr.  White  had  been 

^■Msy  instructing  him   in  the  principles  of  the  Treaty  of  Union.       When  Mr. 

l^ninter  was  interrogated  as  to  his  intentions  in  the  event  of  the  Union  beine  con- 


nier  was  mterrogated  as  to  his  intentions  m  the  event  of  the  Union  being  con- 
imated,  he  lepWed  :  "  'WVvaX.  t?kxv  >n^  do?  There  is  no  other  congregation  near 
accordingly  we  m\is\.*yas\.  soXwxaX.''''    '^o  ^wi5Q.V>^tx^'«^x^Taa3&?j  oUiers  in  the 


situation. 
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indeed  a  great  part  of  the  pleading  of  the  Unionists  in  our  Synod,  is 
fitted  to  awaken  a  train  of  saddening  reflections.  How  completely 
have  all  the  bright  hopes  of  the  uniting  Seceders  in  the  forward  march 
of  the  Free  Church  been  blasted,  and  their  expectations  and  prog- 
nostications falsified  ?  How  strikingly  incongruous  the  high  sound. 
ing  and  inflated  compliments  lavished  upon  the  Free  Church  by  the 
obsequious  Seceders,  styling  it  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  re- 
cojgnising  it  as  the  bulwark  of  national  religion  ?  How  strangely  all 
this  reads  now  in  the  light  of  intervening — as  well  as  current — Free 
Church  history  ?  If  the  position  retained  by  our  Synod  ever  required 
justification,  that  has  been  amply  furnished  by  the  total  submersion 
of  the  Seceders  under  the  waves  of  voluntaryism  and  latitudinarianism 
by  which  the  Free  Church  is  being  inundated.  They  professed  to 
carry  their  principles  into  the  Free  Church  and  thus  exhibit  them  on 
a  more  elevated  platform  than  the  Original  Secession  Church  could 
supply.  On  the  contrary,  men  and  principles  alike  almost  immedi- 
ately sank  out  of  sight.  What  was  hailed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Union  as  a  great  historical  event,  has  in  the  end  dwindled  down  to  a 
poor  fiasco.  Should  any  of  the  popular  leaders  of  the  Free  Church 
deign  to  peruse  the  account  of  the  transaction,  and  especially  the 
speeches  delivered  on  the  occasion,  the  probability  is  they  might 
mentally  ask  the  question,  what  it  was  all  about.  Many  of  the  senti- 
ments there  expressed,  and  cheered  to  the  echo,  would  now  be  as 
heartily,  and  as  lustily,  repudiated. 

R.  J.  WOOD. 

Glasgow,  i^th/une,  1886. 


$dge0  for  the  louitg. 


"THE  FALL  OF  THE  YEAR. 


}* 


Though  the  summer's  throbbing  chant  be  over,  the  ending  of  the  year  has  a 
beauty  of  its  own  ;  we  cannot  speak  of  **  melancholy  days  "  as  we  see  the  land 
ablaze  with  brown  and  red  and  gold  funereal  lights,  it  may  be  said,  for  the  glory 
that  is  dying ;  but  we  know  that  beyond  the  death  there  waits  the  resurreeUan^ 
The  flowers  have  not  left  us  for  ever. 


"  Cheerless  we  take  our  way  bat  not  ofnud 
Will  there  not  be  more  roses  by-and>bye?' 


And  every  year  it  seems  to  us  that  the  flowers  are  lovelier.  It  may  be  that  as 
time  fleets  on  we  look  more  yearningly  upon  their  fair  comforting  faces  but  it  cer- 
tainly seems  as  if  our  Father,  for  the  beauty  He  takes  away  gives  us  in  the  sue- 
<:eeding  spring  and  summer  an  hundredfold.  The  birds,  trembling  from  wind 
and  rain,  have  sought  some  haven  where  the  tender  warmth  of  light  enfolds  them 
yet,  reminding  us  that  from  every  stormy  wind  that  fills  us  with  foreboding,  iwfft 
too,  have  a  refuge — the  Mercy-seat,  where  the  arms  of  our  Redeemer  will  shelta^ 
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US  from  fear.  The  beauty  of  the  year  never  wholly  fades,  even  when  we  have 
taken  our  last  look  at  the  autumn  sunsets  with  ''their  richest  tenderest  glow/'  and 
the  purple  dye  of  the  heather,  and  the  shimmering  lakes  and  meadows,  and  the 
moaning  storm-tossed  sea.  The  sun  gives  many  a  departing  smile  to  hills  and 
vales  in  these  shortening  days,  and  the  many-hued  leaves  lie  withered  like  mosaics 
beneath  our  feet ;  here  and  there  some  brave  field  flowers  still  linger  bright  and 
dewy,  and  though  the  swallows  have  gone,  the  trusting  heart  of  the  crimson- 
breasted  bird  draws  nearer  to  human  love.  "  This  is  the  time  to  prize  one's 
house,*'  has  often  been  said  when  the  winter  draws  nigh.  Every  season  is  rich 
with  goodness  and  mercy,  and  truly,  our  inward  thank^ving  for  the  portals  of 
home  is  not  the  least  of  our  God-given  blessings."  **  Which  season  is  the  love- 
liest of  all  ?  **  was  the  question  asked  of  a  bright-faced  old  man  as  he  watched  the 
glee  of  the  children.  He  turned  contentedly  to  a  grove  close  at  hand.  "  As  I 
watched  the  leaves  shooting  and  budding  there,"  said  he,  "I  decided  that  spring 
was  the  best ;  then  when  the  trees  hung  down  their  thick  leafy  garlands  of  bright- 
ness I  loved  the  summer  ;  by-and-by  when  the  fruit  came  I  rejoiced  in  the  colour 
and  glow  of  autumn's  praise,  but  now  the  ending  of  the  year  is  best,  for  the 
branches  are  bare  and  I  see  as  never  before  the  sky  by  day  and  the  stars  by 
night."  Thus  does  our  Father,  crowning  our  lives  with  His  goodness  yet  keep 
in  His  loving  kindness  the  best  for  the  last. 

From  T^e  Quiver,  October,  i886. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  International  Exhibition  in  Edinburgh,  and  some  of 
you  have  seen  it.  Those  who  have  not  seen  it  would,  doubtless,  like  to  hear  a 
little  more  about  it.  It  is  called  the  Exhibition  of  Industry,  Science,  and  Art. 
Let  us  go  in  and  visit  these  three  in  their  order. 

I.  Industry  is  here.     Countless  engines  and  machines  are  in  motion,  and  what 
a  deafening  noise  they  make  !    There,  beside  the  wall,  is  a  curious-looking  engine 
which  we  do  not  understand.    We  cannot  even  tell  what  its  use  is.    Beside  it  standi 
a  plain-looking  man.     His  clothes  are  coarse,  and  his  hands  are  hard  and  homy ; 
but,  plain-looking  as  he  is,  he  knows  something  you  and  I  do  not  know.     He 
understands  that  engine,  and,  as  he  looks  at  it,  a  smile  of  approval  lights  up  his 
face.     Every  day  we  meet  common-looking  men  and  women,  and  we  may  be 
tempted  to  despise  them.     But  do  not  look  down  on  any  one.     The  humblest  man 
Or  woman  you  meet  knows  something  you  have  never  learned,  and  which  would 
be  useful  for  you  to  know.     But  what  wonderful  machine  is  that  with  such  a  crowd 
near  it — little  people  struggling  to  see  over  tall  people's  heads  ?    What  a  con- 
fusion 1     Bobbins  of  all  colours  are  unwinding  themselves  ;  wheels  are  turning, 
some  slowly,  some  quickly  ;  cranks  and  levers  are  moving  in  all  directions.     One 
part  of  the  machine  moves  steadily  for  a  while,  and  then  suddenly  stops,  as  if  it 
had  become  lazy,  or  had  forgotten  its  work  ;  but,  unexpectedly,  it  begins  again. 
Other  parts  seem  to  be  struggling  as  if  a  quarrel  had  broken  out  amongst  them. 
^■hM  round  where  the  people  are  and  see  what  it  is.     It  is  a  loom  for  weaving 
^^^Hliarks,  such  as  yow  Yva.vt  ^txv  \xv  '"jo.Mt  Bvble,  with  texts  of  Scripture  woven 
^■em.     Very,  very  fe>w  o^  0\^  SSct^X  cx^^^  vj>wi  ^gsafc  ^^"aXVswwv  tajci  tell  you 

^^  work  is  done.    To  l\itm,  «\\  %fc«tn&  cox&asvswv,    '^NxWvx^^^jMii^-^j^s^ 
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around  us.  In  our  lives  are  many  things  hard  to  be  understood — many  things 
which  look  to  us  full  of  difficulty.  But,  if  we  stand  on  the  right  side  at  the  end  of 
the  world,  we  shall  see  clearly  that  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  lives  the  text 
was  being  woven,  **  All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  who  love  God.** 

2.  Science  is  here.  The  most  wonderful  outcome  of  science  in  the  Exhibition 
is  the  electric  light.  Inside  the  building  it  helps  us  to  see  distinctly  all  the  works 
of  skill  and  usefulness  that  are  set  before  us.  Outside,  in  hundreds  of  little  lamps 
of  various  colours,  it  is  hung  from  tree  to  tree,  and  from  mast  to  mast,  like  gar- 
lands  of  flowers.  But  the  power  that  gives  the  light  is  itself  all  unseen.  So  is  it 
with  the  Light  of  the  World.  He  is  Himself  unseen  ;  but  He  reveals  Himself  to 
us  in  the  useful  and  earnest  labours  of  His  people,  and  His  light  ought  so  to  shine 
in  all  our  games  and  amusements,  that  others  may  take  knowledge  of  us. 

3.  Art  is  here.  Many  pictures  and  statues  may  be  seen  in  the  various  galleries, 
and  as  we  look  at  them  we  wonder  why  men  and  women  are  so  fond  of  pictures. 
It  is  surely  because  they  feel  that  nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  the  works  of  the  Creator. 
They  feel  that  the  sky,  and  sea,  and  earth  are  lovelier  than  anything  of  man*s 
device.  Here,  in  a  corner,  is  a  picture  by  a  famous  artist — Sir  Noel  Paton.  Long 
ago,  when  a  boy,  he  was  engaged  making  patterns  for  tablecloths.  By  hard  work 
and  perseverance  he  has  risen,  till  now  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  artists  our  country 
has  seen.  In  the  picture  before  us  a  little  girl,  with  blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair,  is 
on  her  hands  and  knees.  She  gazes  into  the  forest,  and  before  her,  so  near  that 
she  might  almost  touch  them,  is  a  group  of  fairies.  They  have  stopped  amid  their 
revels,  and,  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  tree,  half-hidden  among  the  grass,  they  stand 
gazing  up  into  her  face.  Many  little  girls  would  fear  to  be  left  alone  in  the  dark 
and  gloomy  forest.  But  she  does  not  fear.  Where  many  would  be  filled  with 
dread  she  sees  only  what  is  bright  and  gay.  We  ought  to  be  like  her — looking 
always,  when  we  can,  at  the  bright  side  of  things.  Outside,  in  the  Exhibition 
grounds,  is  a  sun-dial,  with  these  words  engraven  upon  it,  ''I  mark  the  hours  of 
sunshine.**  Be  like  the  little  girl  and  like  the  sun-dial.  Keep  your  eyes  ever 
open  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  earth  and  of  your  own  history,  and  let  your  mind 
be  soft,  like  wax,  to  keep  the  impression  of  whatever  b  bright,  and  winsome,  and 
hopeful.  It  is  needful  that  all  good  people  should,  every  day,  try  to  obey  the 
words,  **  Be  of  good  cheer.**  As  we  leave  the  crowded  halls  and  betake  ourselves 
homeward,  we  see  once  more,  in  memory's  eye,  the  bustle  of  industry,  the  skill  of 
science,  and  the  beauty  of  art ;  and  we  hear  once  more,  in  memory's  ear,  the  good  words 
spoken  to  the  pilgrim  as  he  left  the  house  of  the  Interpreter  :  '*  Keep  all  things  so 
in  thy  mind  that  they  may  be  as  a  goad  in  thy  sides  to  prick  thee  forward  in  the 
way  thou  must  go.*'  T.  R. 


FELLOW   LABOURERS— IL 

JOURNEY  TO  INDIA. 

The  career  of  the  two  brothers,  William  and  John  Martin,  has  already 
been  sketched  by  ns  up  to  the  point  at  which  they  entered  upon  their  missionary 
work  in  India.  William  had  first  thought  of  Calabar.  His  main  reason  for 
turning  his  thoughts  to  it  was  that  because  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  many 
were  deterred  from  offering  themselves  for  ibis  Cve\d,    YlVvtxiVi^  "««&  v3a»&  xsit^skd^ 
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US  from  fear.  The  beauty  of  the  year  never  wholly  fades,  even  when  we  hare 
taken  our  last  look  at  the  autumn  sunsets  with  "their  richest  tenderest  glow,"  and 
the  purple  dye  of  the  heather,  and  the  shimmering  lakes  and  meadows,  and  the 
moaning  storm-tossed  sea.  The  sun  gives  many  a  departing  smile  to  hills  and 
vales  in  these  shortening  days,  and  the  many-hued  leaves  lie  withered  like  mosaics 
beneath  our  feet ;  here  and  there  some  brave  field  flowers  still  linger  bright  and 
dewy,  and  though  the  swallows  have  gone,  the  trusting  heart  of  the  crimson- 
breasted  bird  draws  nearer  to  human  love.  **  This  is  the  time  to  prize  one*s 
house,'*  has  often  been  said  when  the  winter  draws  nigh.  Every  season  is  rich 
with  goodness  and  mercy,  and  truly,  our  inward  thanksgiving  for  the  portals  of 
home  is  not  the  least  of  our  God -given  blessings."  **  Which  season  is  the  love« 
liest  of  all  ?  *'  was  the  question  asked  of  a  bright-faced  old  man  as  he  watched  the 
glee  of  the  children.  He  turned  contentedly  to  a  grove  close  at  hand.  "  As  I 
watched  the  leaves  shooting  and  budding  there,"  said  he,  "  I  decided  that  spring 
was  the  best ;  then  when  the  trees  hung  down  their  thick  leafy  garlands  of  bright- 
ness I  loved  the  summer  ;  by-and-by  when  the  fruit  came  I  rejoiced  in  the  colour 
and  glow  of  autumn's  praise,  but  now  the  ending  of  the  year  is  best,  for  the 
branches  are  bare  and  I  see  as  never  before  the  sky  by  day  and  the  stars  by 
night."  Thus  does  our  Father,  crowning  our  lives  with  His  goodness  yet  keep 
in  His  loving  kindness  the  best  for  the  last. 

From  TAf  Quiver,  October,  l886. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  International  Exhibition  in  Edinburgh,  and  some  of 
you  have  seen  it.  Those  who  have  not  seen  it  would,  doubtless,  like  to  hear  a 
little  more  about  it.  It  is  called  the  Exhibition  of  Industry,  Science,  and  Art. 
Let  us  go  in  and  visit  these  three  in  their  order. 

I.  Industry  is  here.     Countless  engines  and  machines  are  in  motion,  and  what 
a  deafening  noise  they  make  !     There,  beside  the  wall,  is  a  curious-looking  engine 
which  we  do  not  understand.    We  cannot  even  tell  what  its  use  is.    Beside  it  standi 
a  plain-looking  man.     His  clothes  are  coarse,  and  his  hands  are  hard  and  homy ; 
but,  plain-looking  as  he  is,  he  knows  something  you  and  I  do  not  know.     He 
understands  that  engine,  and,  as  he  looks  at  it,  a  smile  of  approval  lights  up  his 
face.     Every  day  we  meet  common-looking  men  and  women,   and  we  may  be 
tempted  to  despise  them.     But  do  not  look  down  on  any  one.     The  humblest  man 
or  woman  you  meet  knows  something  you  have  never  learned,  and  which  would 
be  useful  for  you  to  know.     But  what  wonderful  machine  is  that  with  such  a  crowd 
near  it — little  people  struggling  to  see  over  tall  people's  heads  ?    What  a  con- 
fusion !     Bobbins  of  all  colours  are  unwinding  themselves ;  wheels  are  turning, 
some  slowly,  some  quickly  ;  cranks  and  levers  are  moving  in  all  directions.     One 
part  of  the  machine  moves  steadily  for  a  while,  and  then  suddenly  stops,  as  if  it 
had  become  lazy,  or  had  forgotten  its  work ;  but,  unexpectedly,  it  begins  again. 
Other  parts  seem  to  be  struggling  as  if  a  quarrel  had  broken  out  amongst  them. 
Come  round  where  the  people  are  and  see  what  it  is.     It  is  a  loom  for  weaving 
book-marks,  such  as  ^ow  Yva.vt  ^ttxv  \xv  '"jo.Mt  Bvble,  with  texts  of  Scripture  woven 
into  them.     Very,  ver^  ^e>w  o^  \\v^  \SttaX  cxq\n^  >w\v^  ^go.^  ^^-a^V^xcv  tan.  tdl  you 
how  its  work  is  done.    To  V\itm,  ^W  %ftfetn&  wix^asvaxv,    '^\\.\&vi.^^^5w^^,ws\^ 
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around  us.  In  our  lives  are  many  things  hard  to  be  understood — many  things 
which  look  to  us  full  of  difficulty.  But,  if  we  stand  on  the  right  side  at  the  end  of 
the  world,  we  shall  see  clearly  that  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  lives  the  text 
was  being  woven,  **  All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  who  love  God." 

2,  Science  is  here.  The  most  wonderful  outcome  of  science  in  the  Exhibition 
is  the  electric  light.  Inside  the  building  it  helps  us  to  see  distinctly  all  the  works 
of  skill  and  usefulness  that  are  set  before  us.  Outside,  in  hundreds  of  little  lamps 
of  various  colours,  it  is  hung  from  tree  to  tree,  and  from  mast  to  mast,  like  gar- 
lands of  flowers.  But  the  power  that  gives  the  light  is  itself  all  unseen.  So  is  it 
with  the  Light  of  the  World.  He  is  Himself  unseen  ;  but  He  reveals  Himself  to 
us  in  the  useful  and  earnest  labours  of  His  people,  and  His  light  ought  so  to  shine 
in  all  our  games  and  amusements,  that  others  may  take  knowledge  of  us. 

3.  Art  is  here.  Many  pictures  and  statues  may  be  seen  in  the  various  galleries, 
and  as  we  look  at  them  we  wonder  why  men  and  women  are  so  fond  of  pictures. 
It  is  surely  because  they  feel  that  nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  the  works  of  the  Creator. 
They  feel  that  the  sky,  and  sea,  and  earth  are  lovelier  than  anything  of  man's 
device.  Here,  in  a  corner,  is  a  picture  by  a  famous  artist — Sir  Noel  Paton.  Long 
ago,  when  a  boy,  he  was  engaged  making  patterns  for  tablecloths.  By  hard  work 
and  perseverance  he  has  risen,  till  now  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  artists  our  country 
has  seen.  In  the  picture  before  us  a  little  girl,  with  blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair,  is 
on  her  hands  and  knees.  She  gazes  into  the  forest,  and  before  her,  so  near  that 
she  might  almost  touch  them,  is  a  group  of  fairies.  They  have  stopped  amid  their 
revels,  and,  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  tree,  half-hidden  among  the  gras<;,  they  stand 
gsaing  up  into  her  face.  Many  little  girls  would  fear  to  be  left  alone  in  the  dark 
and  gloomy  forest.  But  she  does  not  fear.  Where  many  would  be  filled  with 
dread  she  sees  only  what  is  bright  and  gay.  We  ought  to  be  like  her — looking 
always,  when  we  can,  at  the  bright  side  of  things.  Outside,  in  the  Exhibition 
grounds,  is  a  sun-dial,  with  these  words  engraven  upon  it,  "I  mark  the  hours  of 
sunshine."  Be  like  the  little  girl  and  like  the  sun-dial.  Keep  your  eyes  ever 
open  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  earth  and  of  your  own  history,  and  let  your  mind 
be  soft,  like  wax,  to  keep  the  impression  of  whatever  b  bright,  and  winsome,  and 
hopeful.  It  is  needful  that  all  good  people  should,  every  day,  try  to  obey  the 
words,  **  Be  of  good  cheer."  As  we  leave  the  crowded  halls  and  betake  ourselves 
homeward,  we  see  once  more,  in  memory's  eye,  the  bustle  of  industry,  the  skill  of 
science,  and  the  beauty  of  art ;  and  we  hear  once  more,  in  memory's  ear,  the  good  words 
spoken  to  the  pilgrim  as  he  left  the  house  of  the  Interpreter  :  '*  Keep  all  things  so 
in  thy  mind  that  they  may  be  as  a  goad  in  thy  sides  to  prick  thee  forward  in  the 
way  thou  must  go."  T.  R. 


FELLOW   LABOURERS— n. 

JOURNEY  TO  INDIA. 

The  career  of  the  two  brothers,  William  and  John  Martin,  has  already 
been  sketched  by  ns  up  to  the  point  at  which  they  entered  upon  their  missionary 
work  in  India.  William  had  first  thought  of  Calabar.  His  main  reason  for 
turning  his  thoughts  to  it  was  that  because  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  many 
were  deterred  from  offering  themselves  for  ibis  {vt\d.    YlVvtxiVi^  '<«<«&  vba^TExvoLded^ 
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news  came  of  the  death  of  a  missionary  in  Rajputana,  India,  and  he  said  to  himself : 
''  Now  young  men  will  think  that  it  is  the  climate  that  has  killed  him,  and  will 
be  deterred  from  going  to  India,"  and  he  offered  himself,  and  vras  accepted,  for 
the  vacant  post.     After  being  ordained  in  the  East  U.P.  Church,  Strathaven,  25th 
September,  i860,  he,  along  with  another  missionary  (now  Dr.  John  Robson)  and 
their  wives,  set  out  for  that  interesting  land,  where  his  life-work  was  to  be  done. 
His  desire  to  win  souls  to  Christ  led  him  to  interest  himself  in  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  crew  of  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed,  and  his  efforts  were  not  withoat 
cheering  results.     The  most  tedious  part  of  the  journey  was  that  between  Bombay 
and  Beawr  in  Rajputana,  where  there  was  a  missionary  station  superintended  by 
Dr.  Shoolbred.     Since  the  railway  has  been  extensively  introduced,  the  journey 
can  be  made  in  great  comfort  in  about  30  hours,  but  then  it  could  not  be  accom- 
plished in  less  than  6  weeks — ^partly  by  sea  in  disagreeable  boats,  and  partly  by 
land  by  railway  and  bullock  cart.     As  this  last  mode  of  convejrance  is  one  to 
which  our  own  missionaries  must  have  recourse  ere  they  reach   Seoni,  and  one 
constantly  used  by  them  in  their  preaching  tours,  the  description  of  it  will  not  be 
without  interest.      '*It  was  a  novel,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant  mode  of 
travelling.     The  carts  were  covered  spring-carts,  drawn  by  bullocks,  which,  on  a 
good  road,  could  keep  up  a  trot  equal  to  that  of  a  horse,  but  on  the  sandy  roads 
of  Gruzerat,  did  not  go  more  than  three  miles  an  hour.     On  account  of  the  heat, 
they  did  not  usually  start  till  sunset.     The  centre  of  the  cart,  between  the  seats, 
was  fitted  up  with  boards,  and  a  mattress  laid  the  whole  length,  so  that  they  could 
sleep  as  comfortably  as  the  roughness  of  the  road  would  permit.     When  they 
arrived  at  the  staging  bungalow,  after  a  march  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  they 
could  either  take  their  matresses  out  of  the  *  garis,'  as  the  carts  were  called,  and 
transfer  them  to  the  empty  '  khats  '  or  bedsteads,  which  stood  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  visitors,  or  they  could  remain  till  morning  in  the  *  garis,*  sleep  there,  and  at 
daybreak  go  into  the  bungalow.     Sometimes  a  morning  march  was  preferred,  and 
then  the  gentlemen  would  ride  ahead  on  horseback,  and  have  things  ready  for  the 
ladies  when  they  arrived,  the  baggage  having  been  sent  on  before.     The  day  was 
spent  at  the  bungalow,  which  was  usually  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  native 
town  or  village."    The  spirit  in  which  the  young  missionary  looked  forward  to  his 
work  may  be  gathered  from  the  suggestive  fact,  that  before  his  departure,  he  and 
five  other  fellow-students  entered  into  an  agreement  to  pray  for  each  other  every 
Thursday  evening,  especially  supplicating  a  blessing  on  each  other's  work  for  the 
Master.     Three  of  them  only  are  now  alive,  and  one  of  them  writes :     ' '  The 
great  day  will  alone  declare  what  blessings  have  been  given  in  answer  to  our 
united  supplication.      With  few  exceptions,  I  have  remembered  this  compact 
every  Thursday  evening  all  these  twenty-three  years,  and  such  seasons  of  inter- 
cessions have  usually  been  times  of  refreshing." 

WORK  AT  NASIRABAD. 

After  gaining  some  acquaintance  with  the  native  language,  William  Martin  com- 
menced in  September,  186 1,  a  new  station  at  Nasirabad — a  place  which  will  always 
be  associated  with  his  own  name,  smd  that  of  his  brother  Gavin,  who  joined 
him  here  three  years  after  this  date.  It  lay  to  the  north  of  Beawr,  was  a 
large  military  station,  and  had  a  population  of  fifteen  thousand  natives.  It 
was  entirely  destitute  of  any  Christian  agency.  Still,  at  first  it  did  not  seem  to 
William  Martin  the  place  best  fitted  to  become  a  centre  of  missionary 
operations.  A  village  situated  on  the  borders  of  one  of  the  native  States,  that 
of  Jodhpore,  from  vihich  access  could  easily  be  obtained  into  the  very  heart 
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of  its  heathen  population,  appeared  to  hiru  to  furnish  the  best  centre.  Bat 
God,  in  His  providence,  led  him  to  the  former  place,  and  gave  him  there  his 
work.  Cholera  broke  out  among  the  European  troops  there  stationed,  and  as 
there  was  no  chaplain  to  attend  to  their  spiritual  wants,  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  stand  aside  in  the  presence  of  such  distress.  He  went  at  once  to  the  help 
of  his  suffering  fellow-countr3rmen,  and  in  thus  ministering  to  their  wants, 
gained  his  first  experience  of  that  terrible  scourge  of  India — the  cholera.  For  two 
months  he  was  engaged  in  this  work,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  he  was  so  firmly 
convinced  that  it  was  the  best  locality  for  the  new  mission  station  that  he  remained 
in  it  even  when  the  authorities  at  home  wished  him  to  act  in  accordance  with  his 
first  judgment.  His  own  later  decision  was  more  than  justified  by  subsequent 
events.  His  own  work  here,  and  that  of  his  brother  when  he  joined  him, 
was  similar  to  that  of  missionaries  in  many  other  places  in  India.  While  hard  at 
work  among  the  soldiers,  a  school  for  the  Christian  education  of  the  young  was 
started,  and  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  the  town  and  surrounding  district.  The 
question  of  caste  soon  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  school  work,  but  it  was  very 
firmly  dealt  with  by  him.  When  a  boy  belonging  to  the  lowest  caste  was  ad« 
mitted  into  the  school  it  caused  a  terrible  commotion.  *'  The  picture  of  astonish- 
ment and  rage  in  the  countenances  of  the  boys,"  writes  William  Martin,  giving  an 
account  of  the  matter,  *' was  worthy  of  a  painter  ;  for  you  must  understand  that 
the  touch  of  a  MihUr  (a  low-caste  boy)  is  as  loathsome  to  a  Brahman  as  the 
slime  of  a  serpent  would  be."  Many  of  them  left,  and  the  school  was  reduced  to 
about  half  the  size  it  had  reached.  The  missionary  was  inundated  with  petitions 
to  exclude  the  AfihUr^  but  all  in  vain.  He  remained  firm,  and  by-and-bye  when 
they  saw  that  he  was  not  to  be  moved,  the  people  gradually  found  their  way  back 
to  the  school.  A  Christian  principle  was  thus  laid  down  which  undermined  all 
those  pernicious  ideas  on  which  caste  is  built.  The  educational  work  soon  be- 
came greatly  extended.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  eight  village  schools  and  two  in  the  bazaar  at  Nasirabad.  The  teachers,  or 
•*  pundits,"  were  necessarily  heathen  or  Mohammedan,  and  so  the  work  of  im- 
parting religious  instruction  to  the  scholars  devolved  upon  the  missionaries. 
But  the  rule  had  been  laid  down  that  all  agents  connected  with  the  schools  should 
attend  a  weekly  meeting  for  reading  and  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  This  was 
designed  to  bring  the  heathen  teachers  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  and  was 
attended  with  good  results.  A  glimpse  of  how  education  is  carried  on  in  these 
schools  is  given  us  in  the  interesting  account  of  the  formation  of  a  school  among 
native  soldiers,  at  a  small  military  station  about  56  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Nasirabad.  125  soldiers  gave  in  their  names  as  wishing  to  receive  education  and 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  began  to  learn  the  alphabet.  **  Having  caused  eight 
large  maps  of  the  Hindu  alphabet  to  be  written  and  fastened  on  the  walls  of  the 
Magazine  where  they  met,  I  divided  the  scholars  according  to  their  companies. 
When  the  soldiers  of  each  company,  numbering  from  ten  to  twenty,  were  seated 
in  semicircles  before  their  maps,  along  the  long  verandah,  they  presented  a  most 
interesting  spectacle.  Never  have  I  seen  such  animated  scholars.  Our  plan  of 
teaching  was  this  :  each  of  the  '  pundits '  took  four  companies  which  he  visited  in 
succession.  All  the  pupils  of  one  company  repeated  half-a-dozen  letters  together 
with  the  '  pundit '  till  the  sounds  were  pretty  well  fixed  in  the  mind.  Then  they 
began  to  copy  them  out  on  their  *  pati '  or  native  writing  slate  (a  piece  of  board 
sprinkled  with  sand  or  ground-brick),  whilst  the  '  pundit '  passed  on  to  the  second 
company.  It  was  touching  and  amusing  to  see  eighty  grown-up  men  all  sitting 
on  the  floor  trying  to  learn  the  alphabet  of  their  own  language.  Each,  as  he 
tried  to  write  the  first  letter,  strove  to  carry  along  in  Vv\s  mxndi  >}ck!t  wa.'OL^  ^  ^mSb^ 
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letter,  so  that  from  every  part  of  the  verandah  was  heard  in  a  gentle  hum  the 
letters,  a  &  ;  i  I ;  u  a  ;  ri  rl ;  Iri  Irl ;  and  if,  in  the  process  of  writing  one  letter, 
another  should  escape  the  memory,  the  uneasy  and  perplexed  look  which  the 
unfortunate  scholar  cast  on  any  bystander,  who  was  likely  to  render  him  any 
assistance,  was  most  comical." 

And  the  Gospel  was  brought  to  the  perishing  heathen  in  evangelistic  tours. 
His  methods  of  gathering  an  audience  during  these  tours  was  sometimes  very 
ingenious.  Here  are  two  which  may  be  described  in  his  own  words.  "On 
Thursday  night  we  (he  and  a  native  agent)  visited  a  village  about  three  miles  from 
Nasirabad,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Robson  and  Dr.  Valentine.  When  the  speaking 
was  about  to  begin,  I  rode  round  the  village  and  tried  to  gather  in  the  people. 
Here  is  the  way  I  addressed  some  of  them.  With  some  degree  of  astonishment 
depicted  on  my  countenance,  I  inquired  the  meaning  of  that  large  meeting  which 
was  assembling  in  front  of  their  temple.  They  were  certainly  more  surprised,  hot 
could  not  answer  me.  '  Here  it  is,'  I  said,  *  Babuji  Khan  Sinigh  has  come  out 
from  Nasirabad  to  speak  to  you  the  best  of  words — God*s  Word  ;  a  doctor  has 
also  come,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  men ;  a  Padri  from  Ajmere,  and  I  will  be 
there  very  soon.  Will  you  go?  Yes  ;  well  I  will  see  you.'  And  so  ofi  I  went 
to  others.     We  had  a  large  and  very  attentive  meeting." 

The  other  expedient  was  even  more  ingenious,  and  certunly  more  picturesque. 
Once  in  Nasirabad  when  taking  counsel  as  to  the  best  place  for  holding  a  meetir^  a 
company  of  native  musicians,  carrying  a  variety  of  drums,  were  seen  advancing  in 
their  direction.     The  thought  at  once  crossed  William  Martin's  mind.    These 
instruments  have  long  been  used  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  may  we 
not  for  once  employ  them  in  the  service  of  Christ  ?    As  they  were  about  to  pass, 
he  saluted  the  musicians  and  requested  them  to  pause.     "These  drums,"  he 
suggested,  "are,  doubtless,  very  powerful  instruments  of  music,  but  I  am  much 
afraid  they  greatly  lack  sweetness  of  tone.     Would  you  kindly  play  a  little  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  judge?"    To  this  proposal  they  assented  with  hearty  good- will  and 
soon  a  large  crowd  had  assembled.     "  Our  object,"  are  his  words,  "  had  been 
attained ;  and  it  was  unnecessary  longer  to  suffer  torture  by  listening  to  the 
sounds  of  a  native  drum,  so  from  my  heart  I  gave  the  performers  thanks.     As  the 
use  of  these  drums  is  universally  associated  with  a  marriage- feast  I  had  at  once  an 
audience  they  had  gathered  and  a  Gospel  theme  on  which  to  address  them." 
This  readiness  of  resource  and  quickness  to  take  advantage  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances  to  aid  him  in  his  work,  must  have  been  very  helpful.     Though  personally 
very  fond  of  argument,  he  did  not  encourage  it  in  his  public  presentation  of  Gospel 
truth.     "He  had  great  faith  in  the  silent  and  almost  imperceptible  influence  of 
the  truth,  especially  when  dissociated  from  any  irritating  discussion.     It  always 
seemed  to  him  that  a  discussion  drew  off  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the 
real  truth   which   he  wished   to  impress  upon  them."      When   any  one  inter- 
rupted him  with  the  design  of  provoking  a  discussion  he  refused  to  be  drawn 
into  it  in  the  presence  of  the  people,   and  offered   to  meet  and  discuss  the 
matter  with    his    interrupter  in  some    private    place.      The    work    was   long 
carried  on  without  any  visible  fruit,  but  at  length  fruit  did  appear  to  gladden 
their  hearts.     They  suffered  much  grief  through  some  of  their  converts  falling 
back  for  a  time  into  heathen  ways,  but  the  foundations  of  a  stable  native  church 
were  laid. 

SYMPATHY  IN   THE  HOME  CIRCLE, 

The  two   brothers    were   nobly   sustained  in  their  work  by  the  sympathy 
of  their  home  drcles.     Their  wives  proved  helpmates  to  them  in  their  work. 
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One  touching  incident  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this.     The  many  disappoint^ 
ments  and  trials  that  William  had  encountered  in  his  work  had  greatly  depressed 
him.     His  labour  seemed  all  in  vain.     One  morning  as  he  was  leaving  his  house, 
apparently  with  little  hope  in  his  heart  and  little  joy  in  his  face,  it  seemed  to  his 
wife  that  the  time  had  come  when  she  should  speak.     Calling  him  back  she  went  to 
him,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulders,  and  looking  at  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
said:  **0h  1  Willie,  Willie,  much  work  and  little  prayer  is  hard  work."    Then 
she  led  him  into  a  private  room  and  prayed  with  him  as  only  one  who  ardently 
loved  him,  and  had  the  deepest  sympathy  with  his  work  could  pray.     The  in- 
flaence  of  that  loving  rebuke  made  him  a  stronger  man  ever  afterward.     Not  only 
did  she  greatly  help  him  by  her  gentle,  loving,  trustful  spirit,  but  by  active  exertions, 
as  her  delicate  health  would  permit,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  women  in  India. 
Bat  all  too  soon  her  work  on  earth  was  brought  to  a  close.     When  her  health 
gave  signs  of  utterly  breaking  down,  a  change  was  sought  in  a  sojourn  in  the  hilly 
district,  Kashmir,  which  was  much  enjoyed  l)oth  by  her  and  her  husband,  and 
which  was  the  means  of  somewhat  recruiting  her.      We  can  understand  the 
missionary's  feeling  when  he  wrote  regarding  this  holiday  among  the  hills  :  **  It 
may  be  desirable,  for  many  reasons,  that  an  exhausted  missionary  should  visit 
his  native  country ;  but  the  free-and-easy  life  which  you  can  lead  among  these 
hills  has  this  advantage,  that  there  is  no  brother  minister  to  claim  from  you  a 
sermon  and  so  keep  your  exhausted  energies  constantly  upon  the  rack.'*    The 
benefit  of  this  delightful  trip  to  Mrs.  W.  Martin's  health  proved  only  temporary. 
On  the  30th  August,  1866,  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  and  two  days  later 
dangerous  symptons  made  their  appearance.      After  a  week  of  great  suffering 
she,  while  only  in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  breathed  her  last.     Amid  her  intense 
su£fering  she  had  great  spiritual  peace,  and  looked  forward  with  joy  to  her  change. 
Being  very  fond  of  singing,  in  her  last  hours  prayer  and  song  alternated,  *'lill  the 
voice,  which  at  first  had  joined  with  considerable  force  the  joys  of  eternal  union 
and  unceasing  song,  became  fainter  and  fainter,  till  she  was  ready  to  join  in  the 
song  that  is  ever  new,  *  Worthy  is  the  Lamb.'  "    When  the  conviction  came  to 
her  that  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery,  it  was  a  sore  trial  to  think  of  leaving  all, 
and  especially  her  loved  work  among  the  poor  women  of  India ;  but  she  was  able 
to  say,  **  Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done."    She  expressed  her  resignation  in  the 
language  of  the  hymn  beginning,  **  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  skies,  ever  gracious, 
ever  wise,"  which  she  repeated  to  the  end.     She  cherished  the  hope  that  her 
death  would  prove  the  means  of  greater  good  to  souls  than  her  life  could  have 
been.    And  two  months  after  her  death,  a  servant  whom  she  had  taken  great 
pains  to  instruct  in  Gospel  truth,  came  out  openly  on  the  side  of  Christ  and 
received  the  ordinance  of  baptism.     This  was  the  source  of  the  deepest  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  to  the  bereaved  husband.    The  stroke  of  her  death  was  a  very  heavy 
one  for  him.     How  he  felt  under  it  may  be  best  described  in  his  own  touching 
words  :  "  When  prostrate  under  a  severe  attack  of  fever  one  day,  the  wish  came 
into  my  mind,  that  if  it  were  the  will  of  God  to  take  home  my  dear  partner,  He 
would  take  me  also ;  but  immediately  the  thought  came,  Oh,  if  you  were  only 
one  hour  in  heaven,  and  saw  how  infinitely  worthy  of  your  service  God  is,  yoa 
would  be  glad  to  receive  the  commission  to  return  again  to  earth  and  serve  Him 
as  a  missionary."    He  set  himself  with  new  consecration  to  his  work.     Little  fruit 
as  yet  was  reaped  from  it,  and  some  apparent  fruit  proved  anything  but  genuine. 
Some  who  had  abandoned  heathenism  went  back  to  their  old  sins,  to  the  great 
grief  and  discouragement  of  the  earnest-hearted  missionaries.      "I  sometimes 
feel,"  writes  William,   "  as  if  our  mission  work  were  going  to  ruin."    But  the 
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people  were  soon  in  a  terrible  way  to  be  aroused  from  their  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence and  made  to  listen  with  greater  interest  to  the  story  of  God's  love. 

This  leads  to  another  chapter  in  the  mis^on  work  of  these  brothers—fdlow- 
labourers-— which  we  must  reserve  for  another  paper. 


OUR  FOREIGN  MISSION. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  forwarded  a  few  notes  concerning  our  mission  at 
Seoni,  which  we  publish  in  the  hope  that  they  will  help  to  keep  alive 
the  interest  of  our  people  in  our  foreign  work.  In  addition  to  what 
is  stated  therein,  we  learn  from  his  letters  that  in  the  beginning  of 
August  the  youngest  child  of  the  matron  was  removed  by  death. 
We  heartily  sympathise  with  John  Moses  and  his  wife  under  this 
bereavement,  and  trust  they  will  both  obtain  sustaining  grace  and  the 
comfort  which  the  Holy  Spirit  can  impart.  Early  in  August  one  of 
the  orphan  boys  ran  away,  and  his  foolish  conduct  gave  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anderson  considerable  anxiety  and  trouble.  He  was  followed  and 
brought  back,  and,  as  he  seems  sorry  for  his  conduct,  it  is  hoped  that 
he  will  not  act  in  the  same  way  again.  Mr.  Anderson,  when  writing 
about  this  case,  says,  "  This  is  one  of  the  many  troubles  we  have  to 
bear.  We  are  dealing  personally  with,  and  praying  for,  the  orphan 
children,  that  they  may  be  led  to  give  their  hearts  to  Christ  Oh, 
that  God  may  work  in  them  for  their  salvation  ! " 

The  school  continues  to  enjoy  a  fair  measure  of  prosperity.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  higher  classes  are  properly  valued  by  the 
parents  of  well  educated  young  men.  No  fewer  than  sixteen  are 
attending  these  advanced  classes,  and  this  number  has  never  been 
exceeded.  This,  as  Mr.  Anderson  puts  it,  is  '*  something  to  be 
thankful  for." 

As  the  time  is  drawing  on  when  many  of  our  young  friends 
throughout  the  Church  go  out  with  their  collecting  cards  to  raise  a 
little  for  our  school  at  Seoni,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  let  them  know 
that  their  services  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  Foreign  Mission 
Committee.  All  the  small  sums  collected  are  received  by  our  Trea- 
surer with  the  greatest  pleasure  ;  prove  a  source  of  great  joy  to  Mr. 
Stirling,  who  writes  to  our  young  people  an  annual  letter  on  the 
subject,  and  feels  deeply  interested  in  their  labour  of  love ;  and  go 
far  to  help  on  our  educational  work  among  the  boys  and  young 
men  of  Seoni.  Here  is  a  cutting  from  an  American  newspaper  on 
'*  What  the  little  ones  can  do." 
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The  fields  are  all  white. 
And  the  reapers  are  few  ; 
We  children  are  willing, 
But  what  can  we  do 
To  work  for  our  Lord  in  his  harvest  ?  " 
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**  There  are  some  things  they  cannot  do.  They  cannot  go  to 
foreign  lands  as  missionaries.  They  cannot  give  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  support  of  the  mission  cause.  They  cannot  build 
churches  in  India  or  China  or  Africa,  or  out  in  our  own  far  western 
country.  God  intends  that  such  things  as  these  shall  be' done  by 
their  parents  and  their  older  brothers  and  sisters.  And  yet  there  are 
many  things  that  even  the  little  'ones  can  do.  Here  is  one  thing 
which  we  find  in  the  Lutheran  Missionary  Journal  for  this  month. 
Read  it  carefully,  for  it  may  contain  a  seed-thuught :  *  In  an  in- 
dustrial school  in  New  York  city,  a  little  girl  was  presented  with  a 
pretty  flowering  plant  as  a  reward  for  regular  attendance  and  faithful- 
ness in  her  duties.  In  this  school,  one  Saturday  each  month  is 
observed  as  a  missionary  day,  and  each  child  is  expected  to  bring  a 
cent.  This  little  girl  longed  to  do  more.  So  she  took  her  plant 
home,  washed  the  window  of  their  tenement-house  room  that  her 
plant  might  get  more  sunshine,  watered  it,  and  kept  the  leaves  free 
from  dust.  As  slips  appeared,  she  rooted  them  in  tiny  pots,  sold 
them,  and  took  the  money  to  the  school  on  missionary  day.  At  the 
end  of  another  school  year  she  had  gained  in  this  way  twenty-six 
shillings.  When  urged  to  keep  part  for  her  own  needs,  she  said : 
*  Oh,  no ;  my  plant  is  a  missionary  plant.* '  " 

MR.  ANDERSON'S  NOTES. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  prevented  our  having  as  many  magic  lantern  exhibit 
tions  as  we  had  intended  ;  but  now  there  have  been  in  all  three  held  in  the  school. 
One  evening  the  rain  was  rather  heavy,  but  as  many  people  were  present  as  could 
be  comfortably  accommodated  ;  and  on  the  last  occasion  the  place  was  so  crowded 
that  I  could  scarcely  find  room  to  go  between  the  lantern  and  the  screen.  As  yet> 
most  of  the  slides  used  belong  to  a  gentleman  here,  who  kindly  lent  them  for  the 
occasion.  I  hope  to  have  a  number  of  exhibitions  yet  in  the  school ;  and,  when 
the  dry  weather  sets  in,  I  intend  having  them  from  time  to  time  in  the  villages 
round  about. 

We  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  getting  a  native  woman  to  act  as  Bible-reader. 
We  are  most  anxious  to  find  one  whose  heart  will  be^in  the  work,  and  who  will  da 
her  utmost  to  carry  the  gospel  message  to  the  benighted  women  of  this  place.  May 
He  who  knows  the  hearts  of  all  give  us  needful  guidance  in  making  the  needful 
arrangements  I  The  work  is  very  necessary  ;  and  we  are  much  gratified  to  learn 
that  a  sum  of  money  has  been  collected  in  Edinburgh  towards  this  object.  Differ- 
ent parties  here  have  promised  to  contribute.  We  trust  that  the  good  example  of 
Edinburgh  may  be  followed  in  other  places.  There  is  room  for  many  workers 
here. 

The  rainy  season  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  ere  long  the  roads  to  the  villages 

will  be  tolerably  passable.     They  never  are  very  good.     The  dry  weather  is  the 

lime  when  most  work  can  be  done  in  the  villages — in  fact,  when  most  preaching 

can  be  done  anywhere ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  I  would  most  earnestly 

ask  for  the  fervent,   believing  prayers  of  Christians  at  home,  that  we  may  all  be 

strengthened  for  the  work  that  lies  before  us.     **  Brethren,  pray  for  us,  that  the 

word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course,  and  be  glorified."     Pray  that  we  may  have 

bodily  strength  and  vigour,  and  that  our  souls  may  be  filled  with  zeal  for  the  glory 

of  the  Redeemer  and  the  salvation  of  the  perishing.     Pray  for  the  abundant  out- 
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pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  all  around — on  heathen,  and  on  professing  Omstiau 
— that  sinners  may  be  saved  and  believers  built  up  in  holiness. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  state  that  to-day  one  of  the  orphan  girls — Mariannie 
Milne — was  bitten  in  the  right  hand  by  a  dog  supposed  by  some  people  to  be  mad. 
She  was  at  once  attended  to  ;  and  we  trust  that  she  may  be  preserved  from  all 
serious  danger.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  dog  'was  really  mad ;  and 
the  doctor  says  the  bite  was  not  deep.  This  girl  was  adopted  several  years  ago  by 
A.  II.  Leith  Fraser,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

G.  Anderson. 
Seoni,  Chhapara,  C.P.,  India, 
2nd  Sept.,  1886. 
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Essays  on  the  Sabbath,  With  Preface  by  Andrew  Thomson,  D.D., 
Edinburgh.  Edinburgh:  James  Gemmell,  George  IV.  Bridge, 
1886. 

The  four  essays,  to  which  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Sabbath  Alliance 
of  Scotland  were  awarded,  are  here  published  in  one  volume.  The 
first  of  them,  **Our  Rest-day,"  has  already  been  published  in  a 
separate  volume,  and  has  been  reviewed  in  these  pages.  The  same 
ground  is  traversed  in  all  the  essays,  but  with  great  variety  in  the 
treatment  of  the  different  topics.  This  variety,  as  Dr.  Thomson 
points  out  in  his  interesting  preface,  "  arises  not  only  from  difference 
in  the  individuality,  but  in  the  nationality  of  the  writers.  One  is  an 
Irishman,  a  second  is  an  American,  and  while  the  other  two  are 
Scotsmen,  the  one  is  a  clergyman,  and  other  a  layman,  spending  his 
days  amid  the  cares  and  conflicts  of  our  courts  of  law."  The  subject 
dealt  with  in  the  essays  is  one  of  present  day  importance,  and  they 
who  love  the  Sabbath  and  wish  to  see  it  preserved  among  us  as  a 
divine  institution  with  which  the  highest  welfare  of  men  and  nations 
is  bound  up,  are  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Sabbath  Alliance 
for  this  fresh  and  varied  enforcement  of  its  claims.  The  Edentc  origin 
of  the  institution,  and  the  traces  of  its  observance  in  the  history  of  all 
nations,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  chosen  people  of  God,  are  proved 
by  an  induction  of  facts  of  the  very  highest  value.  A  perusual  of  the 
volume  shows  that  this  language  of  the  preface  is  more  than  justified. 
"  The  clay  tablets  found  among  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  the  cuneifonn 
inscriptions  on  the  alabaster  slabs  of  Nineveh,  the  deciphered  records 
on  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  imperial  almanacs  of  China, 
not  to  speak  of  the  unequivocal  notices  in  the  poems  of  Hesiod  and 
Homer,  all  with  one  consenting  voice  bear  testimony  to  the  existence, 
among  the  Gentile  nations,  of  a  day  of  sacred  rest  in  the  earliest 
ages,  and  to  this  rest  as  occurring  one  day  in  seven.  The  sealed 
letters  which  had  been  written  in  the  grey  dawn  of  time,  have  been 
broken  open  and  read,  '  Truth  has  sprung  out  of  the  earth.' "    71u 
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moral  and  Spiritual  character  oi  i\iQ 'ms\Ai\\\AOTi  as  established  among 
the  Jews — z,  character  that  placed  it  high  above  the  temporary  in- 
stitutions of  Judaism — ^is  so  presented  that  no  unprejudiced  mind 
can  refuse  to  accept  it  The  continuity  of  the  institution  in  the  two 
dispensations,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  day,  has  been  very  ably 
discussed.  The  benefits  that  result  from  the  observance  of  it,  are 
described  in  such  a  way,  and  with  such  a  varied  wealth  of  reference 
and  illustration,  as  irresistably  to  bring  the  conviction  that  such  an 
institution  must  have  been  the  fruit  of  the  divine  goodness.  On  the 
question  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be  observed,  we 
may  differ  from  some  of  the  views  expressed,  but  this  only  on  sub- 
ordinate points.  In  all  the  main  positions  laid  down  the  essayists 
carry  with  them  our  cordial  assent.  We  are  pleased  to  note  the 
sound  views  of  Dr.  Orr,  of  Hawick — the  third  in  the  list  of  essayists 
— on  the  duty  of  the  State  in  relation  to  the  Sabbath.  He  holds  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  respect  the  Sabbath  in  its  own  action 
and  to  secure  its  rest  and  quiet  for  all  its  subjects.  With  some  ex- 
cellent words  used  by  him  in  this  connection,  we  will  conclude  this 
notice : — 

"Nor  is  the  Sabbath  to  be  maintained  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  majority 
in  the  nation  wish  it.     There  is  a  higher  point  of  view.    The  position  we  take  up 
is  a^perfeetly  straightforward  one.     We  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislator 
to  take  light  from  God's  Word  on  all  matters  relating  to  his  proper  sphere.     He 
is  entitled  to  take  that  light.     If  light  is  given — as  in  the  case  ot  marriage — it  is 
his  duty  to  take  it.     He  is  not  at  liberty  to  ignore  or  neglect  it.     He  need  not  be 
ashamed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  anywhere  else,  to  avow  that 
this  is  the  source  from  whence  he  gets  his  light.     But  God's  Word  ordains  that 
man  shall  rest  on  the  Sabbath.     It  gives  to  every  individual,  rich  or  poor,  in 
society,  a  right  to  the  Sabbath  rest.     It  requires  of  h'mi,  as  a  solemn  duty,  that  he 
should  observe  this  rest.     This  gives  the  individual  a  double  claim  upon  the  State. 
He  is  entitled  to  ask  that  he  be  protected  in  his  right,  and  he  is  entitled  to  ask 
that  opportunity  be  secured  to  him  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty.     The  State,  on 
its  side,  has  a  duty  to  the  individual.     It  is  bound  to  uphold  him  in  his  right  to 
the  day  of  rest,  to  see  that  the  arrangements  of  society  are  such  as  to  permit  of  him 
enjoying  it,  that  he  is  not  wantonly  deprived  of  it  by  the  cruelty  or  cupidity  of  others. 
It  will  not  compel  men  to  worship — that  lies  beyond  its  province — but  it  will  secure 
that  as  far  as  possible  each  individual  has  the  opportunity  of  rest  and  worship,  that  he 
is  not  interfered  with  or  disturl>ed  in  his  rightful  use  of  the  day.     It  is  further  to  be 
observed  that  it  is  only  through  interposition  of  the  Legislature,  inacase  of  this  kind, 
that  the  individual  can  be  protected  in  his  right.     It  is  easyto  say,  *  Interfere  with  no 
man's  lil>erty.     Abolish  all  laws,  and  let  those  rest  who  will,  and  those  work  who 
will,  and  those  play  who  will.     Appeal  to  moral  motives  for  the  observance  of  the 
day,*     It  is  overlooked,  that  if  all  laws  were  abolished,  not  only  is  the  quiet  of 
the  day  destroyed,  which  of  itself  interferes  with  the  right  discharge  of  its  duties, 
but  multitudes  have  it  no  longer  in  their  option  to  say  whether  they  will  rest  cr 
not.     Were  every  one  considerate  and  kind,  as  anxious  to  secure  his  neighbour's 
rest  as  to  preserve  his  own,  the  case  would  be  different.     Laws  might  be  dispensed 
with.     But  this  is  not  the  state  of  matters  in  society.     Selfishness  rules.     The 
Continent  is  our  warning  here  also.     *The  Sunday,    says  the  Rev.  W,  Guest, 
'is  a  day  of  leisure  to  the  moneyed  classes  of  society,  to  whom  all  must  l}e  made 
easy,  and  a  day  of  toil  to  the  poorer.     To  the  richer  classes,  it  is  a  gala  day,  but 
to  those  who  have  to  provide  for  the  dress,  pleasures,  and  excursions  of  those 
a^vove  them,  it  is  a  time  when  these  labours  are  more  in  demand  than  on  any  day 
in  the  week.     Everywhere  have  I  found  that  the  workers  were  not  considered  on 
the  Sunday.    They  had  toiled  for  six  days  and  demands  on  them  were  multi- 
plied on  the  seventh.*    The  poor  man  has  thus  his  choice  taken  from  him.     There 
is  no  remedy  for  this  but  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.     The  law  steps  in  and  enjoins 
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a  general  cessation  of  business.  It  shields  the  poor  man's  right.  It  fnrtber  en- 
ables the  trader  to  close  his  shop  without  fear  of  being  subjected  to  a  disadvanta^^e. 
But  for  this,  the  same  difficulty  would  be  felt  as  is  felt  in  regard  to  early  dosing. 
The  many  would  close,  but  their  desire  is  frustrated  through  the  obstinacy  of  the 
few. 

Sabbath  legislation,  then,  is  a  necessity,  if  the  rights  of  man  in  the  Sabbath  are 
to  be  upheld,  if  the  day  is  to  be  maintained  as  a  day  of  rest  and  quiet.  The  cry  is 
raised  of  interference  with  freedom ;  but  the  aim  is  rather  the  protection  of  free- 
dom. Society  is  full  of  interferences  with  freedom  of  this  kind  complained  of. 
Every  law  that  protects  rights  is  an  interference  with  the  freedom  of  those  who 
would  override  these  rights.  The  freedom  of  some  must  be  limited  if  the  freedom 
of  others  is  not  to  be  taken  away.  What  freedom  do  those  seek,  if  not  freedom  to 
rob  others  of  that  which  they  hold  most  dear — their  Sabbath  rest  and  peace.  We 
uphold  the  right  of  man  to  hb  complete  Sabbath.  We  call  upon  the  State  to 
respect  that  nght.  It  is  those  who  would  break  down  the  safeguards  which  pro- 
tect it,  which  by  protecting  it  create  a  true  realm  of  liberty,  who  are  the  real 
enemies  of  liberty. 

The  Homes^  HauntSy  and  Battlefields  of  the  Covenanters,     By  A.  B. 
Todd.     Edinburgh:  James  Gemmell,  1886. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  volume.  It  is  evident  that  the  task  to 
which  Mr.  Todd  has  here  given  his  undoubted  literary  ability,  is  one 
that  is  very  congenial  to  him.  Sympathy  with  the  Covenanters  in 
their  noble  contendings,  and  admiration  for  their  heroism  and  piety, 
reveal  themselves  in  every  page.  It  was  not  his  design  to  write  *'any 
new  history  of  the  Covenanting  times,  but  simply  to  state  briefly  and 
lucidly  the  more  striking  events  connected  with  each  place  identified 
with  the  martyrs,  and  which  have  given  to  them  an  undying  interest 
in  the  eyes  of  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Scotland 
during  the  twenty-eight  dark  and  dismal  years  of  the  last  persecution 
when  Charles  II.  and  his  brother  James  VII.  so  unworthily  filled 
the  throne."  These  scenes  have  been  familiar  to  him  from  his  boy- 
hood, and  the  story  of  the  noble  heroic  deeds  which  they  witnessed 
was  first  learned  by  him  not  from  books,  but  from  the  peasants 
among  whom  he  lived  and  who  cherished  it  as  one  of  their  most 
precious  treasures.  "  Among  most  of  these  wide  moors  where  the 
martyrs  lie,"  he  tells  us,  "  we  have  wandered  in  boyhood  and  man- 
hood. We  have  sat  and  mused  beside  them  when  the  heather  was 
red  upon  the  hills,  and  when  the  modest  blue-bells  bowed  their 
heads  over  the  nameless  little  rills  which  came  trickling  down  from 
the  mountains  and  went  tinkling  and  winding  away  through  the  lower 
glens,  to  join  the  broad  rivers  which  gleamed  far  below  in  the  fertile 
valley.  We  have  visited  these  sacred  spots,  with  their  altar  stones 
of  liberty,  when  the  storms  raved  fiercely  through  the  dark  ravines; 
and  we  have  come  wandering  upon  them  when  the  thick  folds  of 
mist  enveloped  the  wilds,  and  hid  every  hill-top  from  view.  We  have 
heard  the  cry  of  the  lapwing  above  the  battlefield  of  Drumclog,  and 
the  wail  of  the  plover  around  the  grave  of  Richard  Cameron  in  '  the 
lone  and  wild  Airdmoss.'  Frequently,  too,  we  have  gazed  upon  the 
crystal  waters  of  the  Clyde,  gliding  in  peaceful  and  pellucid  beauty 
past  the  once  blood-stained  field  of  Bothwell ;  and  we  have  seen  the 
morn'mg  sunbeaim^  ^\xA.vcv%va  among  the  dark  defiles  which  lead  up 
to  Rulldou  Gieeii,  ^xi^  ^^  \^&X\\si^«vR%\5RasssB.^C  daiY  fading  away 
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into  darkness  among  the  rugged  peaks  of  the  Pentland  Hills ;  and 
we  have  heard  the  sea  waves  moan,  and  the  summer  winds  sigh 
mournfully  at  the  grave  of  the  virgin  martyr,  Margaret  Wilson,  whom 
cruel  men  condemned,  and  caused  to  be  drowned,  tied  to  a  stake 
within  the  flood-mark  of  the  waters  of  Blednoch  near  Wigtown ! " 
In  the  various  chapters  he  takes  us  to  many  of  these  hallowed  spots, 
especially  in  the  west,  and  after  a  graphic  description  of  them,  gives  a 
narrative  of  some  of  the  doings  of  the  Covenanters  with  which  they 
are  associated.  He  evinces  a  great  power  of  description  and  of 
narrative,  and  they  who  take  up  the  book  will  find  the  scenes  and 
incidents  surrounded  with  such  interest  that  they  will  have  difficulty 
in  laying  it  down  again  until  they  reach  the  end.  It  would  be  well 
for  our  young  men  and  women  to  have  such  a  work  put  into  their 
hands,  that  the  wrong  ideas  about  our  covenanting  ancestors  which 
are  being  so  sedulously  advocated  may  not  lead  them  astray,  and  that 
they  may  see  that  they  were  great  men  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 

"  Giants  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise." 

ScotiancTs  Strength  in  the  Fast  and  Scotland's  Hope  in  the  Future, 
By  James  W.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Senior  Minister,  Free  Church,  Flisk 
and  Criech.     Edinburgh  :  James  Gemmell,  1886. 

No  one  requires  to  read  this,  the  most  recent  pioduction  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  pen,  in  order  to  know  what,  in  his  opinion,  has  been  Scot- 
land's strength  in  the  past,  and  what  is  her  hope  in  the  future.  He 
is  not  ashamed  of  his  colours.  Over  the  title  stands  the  text : 
**That  in  all  things  Christ  Jesus  might  have  the  pre-eminence." 
Well  might  that  motto  have  been  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  whether  borne  aloft  by  Knox,  Melville,  Henderson, 
Carstairs,  Erskine  or  Chalmers.  These  representative  leaders  had 
the  glory  of  Chiist  set  before  them,  and  respectively  endeavoured  to 
advance  it,  according  to  their  light.  Dr.  Taylor  sets  himself  to  show 
that,  "  it  was  in  the  faith  of  this  great  Gospel  principle,  that  all  the 
great  contendings,  which  have  signalised  Scotland's  national  religious 
history,  have  been  conducted."  Some  of  "the  more  prominent  of 
these  struggles "  are  therefore  traced  for  "  the  consideration  and 
guidance  of  Christian  Churches  and  of  private  Christians." 

The  first  and  chief  part  of  the  pamphlet  is  divided  into  eight 
sections,  and,  in  these,  he  treats  of  the  Reformation  from  Popery ; 
the  times  of  James  VI. ;  the  times  of  Charles  I. — the  famous  Glasgow 
Assembly  of  1638;  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II. ;  the  Revolution 
of  1688 ;  the  times  of  Queen  Anne — the  re-imposition  of  Patronage  ; 
the  first  Secession,  of  1733 — the  second  Secession,  of  1752  ;  and  the 
Disruption  of  1843.  Within  the  brief  compass,  which  the  author 
has  allowed  himself,  it  was  impossible  to  do  more  than  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  these  important  subjects ;  but  as  a  skilful  artist  can  make 
a  pleasing  and  suggestive  picture  even  in  outline,  so  Dr.  Taylor 
possesses  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  seize  the  salient  points  of  an 
episode,  or  a  struggle,  and  to  present  them  vividly  before  the  mind's 
eye  of  his  reader.     Unlike  many  writers  of  the  present  day,  Dr. 
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Taylor  does  not  wish  merely  to  interest  his  fellow-men,  but  earnestly 
desires  to  instruct  and  benefit  them.  Having  long  studied  Scottish 
Church  History,  and  being  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  longings 
and  wrestlings  of  Scotland's  best  and  noblest  sons,  he  is  eminently 
qualified  for  the  congenial  task,  or  rather  labour  of  love,  to  which  he 
has  set  himself.  Much  information  and  many  practical  lessons  are 
accordingly  contained  in  this  booklet.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
from  his  long  residence  in  the  parish  in  which  Alexander  Henderson 
was  born,  the  section  on  the  times  of  Charles  the  First,  and  the 
Glasgow  Assembly  of  1638,  is  treated  with  most  fulness.  Indeed,  it 
extends  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  pamphlet.  The  swearing 
of  the  National  Covenant  in  Greyfriars  Churchyard  is,  of  course, 
pourtrayed  in  this  section  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  in 
none  of  the  eight  sections  is  there  any  mention  made  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  No  doubt,  it  was  an  international  document ; 
but  it  was  drafted  by  Henderson,  and  had  such  an  important  effect 
on  the  after  history  of  our  country,  that  it  ought  to  have  received  a 
prominent  notice,  in  that  part  of  the  pamphlet  which  deals  with 
Scotland's  strength  in  the  past.  In  the  second  part,  which  deals 
with  Scotland's  hope  in  the  future,  he  speaks  of  the  National 
Covenant  having  "  dti'eloped  into  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
for  the  reformation  and  defence  of  religion,  and  for  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  three  kingdoms."  He  also  mentions  some  of  the 
blessings  which  sprang  from  both  these  covenants,  and  of  their  tend- 
ency to  harmonize  and  unite.  In  this  second  part  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  worthy  writer  is  truly  anxious  for  harmony  among  Christians,  and 
for  unity  in  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Scotland ;  but  it  is  also  apparent 
that  he  only  wishes  to  see  this  attained  on  the  sure  ground  of  the 
hearty  recognition  of  Christ's  pre-eminence  in  all  things.  Assuredly, 
no  union  can  be  permanent  unless  it  is  a  union  in  the  truth.  Dis- 
cordant elements  may  be  brought  into  close  contact  for  a  time  ;  but 
the  bond  of  connection  is  liable  to  be  snapped  at  any  moment,  by 
the  jarring  interests  of  those  who  have  neither  adhesive  nor  co-hesive 
properties.  At  the  last  meeting  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  Thomas  M'Crie, 
secundus^  the  latter  said  :  "  The  older  I  get,  I  do  increasingly  prefer 
union  to  division."  A  noble  and  truly  Christian  preference,  when 
the  union  is  a  right  one;  but  contrariwise,  just  as  ignoble  and  un- 
christian when  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  truth.  And,  despite 
the  pretexts  made  in  1852,  time  has  only  shown  too  clearly  that 
those  Seceders,  who,  under  Dr.  M'Crie's  leadership,  joined  the  Free 
Church  in  that  year — instead  of  carrying  forward  their  testimony  on 
a  wider  platform,  or  leavening  the  greater  mass  with  their  professed 
principles — have  sold  the  truth,  which  was  so  earnestly  contended 
for  by  the  saints,  and  which  they  had  solemnly  promised  to  hold  fast 
and  hold  forth.  These  men,  like  Pharoah's  fat  cattle  swallowed 
by  the  lean  kine,  have  made  no  appreciable  improvement  on  the 
Church  which  engulphed  them ;  but  have  been  dragged  down  in 
her  defecUons. 

As  already  sXa\.ed,  Ti\.  IvjVat  ^0*s\^^'a5k5j^^  that  the  covenants 
had  a  haiinoivvsVn^  atid  \m\\\Tv^  \&Tv^^TiC«i^^^\.\NR.  ^^'^^  ^^\.  ^^s^k.  to 
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apply  them  practically  to  the  present  times.     He  points  out  that  the 
language  of  the  Solemn  League,  describing  "  the  state  of  Scotland, 
England,  and  Ireland  as  they  existed  two  hundred  years  ago,"  is 
"  strikingly  descriptive  of  the  relative  condition  of  these  kingdoms  as 
they  exist  now  ; "  but  he  does  not  suggest  that  the  means  therein 
specified  should  be  accepted  as  a  remedy  for  the  present  maladies. 
He  bears  emjjhatic  testimony  to  "Christ's  pre-eminence  in  all  things" 
as  the  ground  of  hope ;  but  says  nothing  as  to  the  suitability  of  the 
covenants  for  attaining  that  glorious  ground.     This  is  the  weak  point 
in  his  work,  the  joint  in  his  harness.     Men  of  most  worth  are  often 
the  most  backward  to  announce  their  opinion  on  a  burning  question. 
They  are  content  to  state  facts,  and  to  let  others  draw  inferences, 
A  gentle  hint  may  be  thrown  out,  but   an  explicit  enunciation  is 
withheld,  lest  it  might  seem  obtrusive.     In  the  second  part,  which  is 
particularly  intended  to  be  the  practical  portion,  several  important 
truths  are  set  forth  with  much  force  and  fervour ;  but  something 
more  definite  might  have  been  said,  as  to  the  best  and  most  eflftcaci- 
ous  way  of  removing  divisions,  and  of  drawing  the  various  churches 
and  individuals  to  the  hearty  acknowledgment  of  Christ's  pre-emin- 
ence in  all  things.     Notwithstanding  his  reticence  in  this  respect,  the 
hope  may  be  indulged  that  he  is  to  be  counted  among  those,  to 
whom — after  quoting  the  last  words  of  James  Guthrie:  "The  covenants, 
the  covenants,  shall  yet  be  Scotland's  revival!" — he  thus  refers,  in  the 
fourth  section  of  the  first  part :  "  In  Scotland  there  is  yet  a  small 
band,  who,  knowing  the  effects  of  the  covenants  in  reviving  religion 
in  former  times,  and  who,  still  holding  as  a  principle  of  belief  the 
descending  obligation  of  these  covenants,  would  be  slow  to  forego 
the  hope  which  the  martyr  expressed." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  second  edition  of  this  timely  work  will 
soon  be  called  for,  and  that  in  it  the  author  will  act  on  the  sugges- 
tions given  above,  as  he  will  no  doubt  correct  the  few  slight  slips 
which  occur  among  his  historical  statements. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev,  Samuel  Davidson^  D.D,.  LL,D,  The  Cursing 
Psalm.  The  Duke  of  Somerset* s  Scepticism,  By  Kentish  Bache. 
Parker  &  Co.  London :  6  Southampton  Street ;  and  Oxford, 
1886. 

These  three  pamphlets  we  have  linked  together,  not  because  there  is 
any  connection  between  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal,  but  simply 
because  they  are  all  from  the  pen  of  the  same  author.  The  first  is  a 
masterly  answer  to  an  essay  of  the  well-known  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson 
against  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  shal- 
low, and  we  might  almost  venture  to  say,  unscholarly  arguments  on 
which  the  advanced  critic  bases  his  denial  of  this  authorship  are  very 
powerfully  exposed.  The  author  shows  himself  a  master  of  the 
patristic  literature,  and  more  than  a  match  for  his  opponent  in  this 
field.  A  perusal  of  this  reply  brings  one  into  sympathy  with  what 
Mr.  Spurgeon  has  so  pithily  said,  that  "  to  doubt  that  John  wrote 
the  Fourth  Gospel  reveals  a  want  of  sense  rather  than  a  plenitude  of 
Jearfling."    The  second  is  the  brief  piesetvlaUOTi^  m  ^  ^^TcsMcstw^  <^^  v 
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new  view  of  Psalm  cix.,  one  of  the  s(K:alted  cursing  psalms — a  view 
thai  has  recently  found  a  good  deal  of  support.  In  this  view  we 
have  in  the  Psalm  a  record  of  the  curses  which  the  enemies  of  the 
Psalmist  heaped  upon  him,  and  not  of  curses  which  the  Psalmist 
heaped  upon  his  enemies. 

"  It  is  commonly  supposed  Ihal  the  curses  were  David's  own,  which  be  heaped 
upon  Ahithopel,  or  Doeg,  or  Cush,  or  Shimei,  hia  enemies.  Bui  I  think  not. 
"nie  Psalm  itself  seems  to  me  to  indicate  plainly  that  David  Tecords  curses  uttered 
against  bimseH  hy  his  enemies.  The  curses  are  all  contained  in  verses  5  10  18  j 
and  the  construction  of  that  porlioa  of  the  Fsalm  is  so  strikingly  diSerenl  from  the 
COQStiuction  of  the  portions  which  come  before  and  after  it,  as  to  mark  that  the 
whole  Psalm  is  not  meant  to  lie  the  enpression  of  one  person,  hut  rather  of  two 
antagonistic  parties.  Thus  in  the  first  four  verses  of  the  Psalm,  which  come  before 
the  cursing  portion,  and  again  in  the  last  twelve  verses  (l9-30),  which  come  after 
it,  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  hinuelf  as  'I'  and  '  uie,'  and  he  speaks  of  hrs  enemies 
as  'they'  and  '  them.'  But  in  thecuniag  portion  there  is  not  a  single  '  I '  or  'me' 
or'lhey.'  The  word  '  them  '  does  indeed  occur,  bat  only  in  one  verse  (14)  refer- 
ring to  the  relatives  of  the  cursed  person.  On  the  other  hand,  alt  through  the 
cursing  portion,  we  6nd  '  he  '  and  '  him,'  which  words  are  not  to  be  found  any- 
where else  ir<  the  Psalm,  except  indeed  just  at  the  end,  where  they  refer  to  God 
and  to  the  poor  man." 

This  rendering  of  the  Psalm  is  certainly  ingenious,  bnt  how  can  we 
explain  on  this  view  the  application  of  some  of  these  curses  to  Judas 
in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  The  third  is  a  reply  to  a  sceptical 
production  published  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  though  slight, 
deals  some  heavy  blows. 

Serpions  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  Ftnt  series.  By 
H.  P.  Liddon,  D.D.  Canon  Residentiary  of  Sl  Paul's,  &c. 
James  Parker  &  Co.,  Oxford,  1884. 
We  have  frequently  heard  of  Canon  Liddon  as  one  of  the  great 
preachers  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  his  name  has  recently  been 
brought  before  the  public  in  Scotland  as  elected  by  the  Scottish 
Episcopalians  to  the  Bishopric  of  Edinburgh.  Owing  chiefly  to  this 
latter  circumstance  we  were  led  to  look  into  the  voJume  before  us. 
It  contains  thirteen  sermons  on  such  subjects  as  these,  "  God  and  the 
Soul,"  "The  Law  of  Progress,"  "The  Honour  of  Humanity,"  "The 
Freedom  of  the  Spirit,"  "  Immortality,"  "  The  Divine  Victim,"  &c 

These  discourses  on  sucli  a  variety  of  topics  may  be  supposed  to 
furnish  a  fair  sample  of  the  Canon's  doctrinal  views,  and  of  his  style 
of  preaching.  Every  one  who  reads  them  will  find  that  they  are  full  of 
deep  thought,  expressed  in  terse  and  eloquent  words.  He  is  evidently 
at  home  in  Patristic  literature,  and  effectively  meets  the  arguments 
of  Rationalists  and  Materialists  and  exposes  their  sophistry.  His 
expository  remarks  on  several  passages  of  Scripture  are  both  judicious 
and  savoury,  aud  indicate  his  high  scholarship.  He  would  doubtless 
have  taken  first  rank  among  the  Episcopate  had  he  accepted  the 
Bishopric  of  Edinburgh. 

We  select  the  following  passage  from  the  sermon  on  "  God  and 

e  Soul." 

"  The  Psalmist  is  alone  with  God.   In  his  hourof  desolation,  he  looks 
from  the  deseit  Xo ^ea-Nca.    "0  God,"  he  cries,  "Thou  art  my 
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€rod."  In  the  original  language,  he  does  not  repeat  the  word  which  is 
translated  '*God."  In  Elohim,  the  true  idea  of  the  root  is  that  of 
awe,  while  the  adjectival  form  implies  permjinency.  In  Eli,  the 
second  word  employed,  the  etymological  idea  is  that  of  mighty 
strength.  We  might  paraphrase,  "O  Thou  ever-awful  One,  my 
strength  or  my  strong  God  art  Thou."  But  the  second  word  Eli, 
is  in  itself  nothing  less  than  a  separate  revelation  of  an  entire  aspect 
of  the  Being  of  God.  It  is,  indeed,  used  as  a  proper  and  distinct 
name  of  God.  The  pronominal  suffixes  for  the  second  and  third 
persons  are,  as  Gesenius  has  remarked,  never  once  found  with  this 
name  Eli ;  whereas  Eli,  the  first  person,  occurs  very  frequently  in  the 
Psalter  alone.  Every  one  will  remember  it  in  the  words  uttered  by 
our  Lord  upon  the  cross,  and  which  he  took  from  a  Syriacized  version 
of  Ps.  xxii.  The  word  unveils  a  truth  unknown  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  revelation.  It  teaches  us  that  the  Almighty  and  Eternal 
gives  Himself  in  the  fulness  of  His  Being  to  the  soul  that  seeks  Him. 
Heathenism  indeed  in  its  cultus  of  domestic  and  local  deities,  of  its 
Penates,  of  its  ^••i  iTix^tfi^h  bore  witness  by  these  superstitions  to  the 
deep  yearning  of  the  human  heart  for  the  individualizing  love  of  a 
higher  power.  To  know  the  true  God  was  to  know  that  such  a  craving 
was  satisfied. 

"  My  God."  The  word  does  not  represent  a  human  impression  or 
desire  or  conceit,  but  an  aspect,  a  truth,  a  necessity  of  the  Divine 
nature.  Man  can,  indeed,  give  himself  by  halves ;  he  can  bestow  a 
little  of  his  thoughts,  of  his  heart,  of  his  endeavour  upon  his  brother 
man.  In  other  words,  man  can  be  imperfect  in  his  acts,  as  he  is 
imperfect  and  finite  in  his  nature.  But  when  God  the  Perfect  Being 
loves  the  creature  of  His  hand,  He  cannot  thus  divide  His  love. 
He  must  perforce  love  with  the  whole  directness  and  strength,  and 
intensity  of  His  Being,  for  He  is  God  and  therefore  incapable  of 
partial  and  imperfect  action.  He  must  give  Himself  to  the  single 
soul  with  as  absolute  a  completeness  as  if  there  ^ere  no  other  being 
besides  the  soul  which  He  loves." 

Did  space  permit,  we  might  give  many  other  passages  of  similar 
I>;:^'.ver  and  beauty. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  Canon  is  a  High  Churchman, 
and  so  a  strenuous  defender  of  festival  days  and  ceremonies.  It 
provokes  a  smile  and  a  sigh  too,  when  we  read  in  the  sermon  on 
''The  Divine  Victim,"  "  Of  all  days  in  the  year,  Good  Friday  is  the 
most  fitted  for  solitary  intercourse  with  God."  His  sacramentarian- 
ism  is  very  pronounced,  and  accordingly  he  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
Baptismal  Regeneration,  pure  and  simple.  In  the  sermon  on  "  The 
Risen  Life,"  he  says,  since  it  is  certain  that,  "  as  many  infants  as 
have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ,**  because  in  an 
infant  there  is  nothing  to  resist  the  effectual  and  triumphant  opera- 
tion of  grace ;  it  follows  that  each  of  the  baptized,  who  have  not 
forfeited  the  Divine  gift  by  deadly  sin,  may  say  with  the  apostle, 
"  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  And  in  another  sermon 
on   the   "  Divine   Indwelling,"  "  In   other  words,  the  doctrine  of 
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Baptismal  Regeneration  really  supplies  the  moral  leverage  which  is 
essential  to  an  effective  Christian  education." 

But  we  regret  still  more  to  find  that  this  distinguished  ecclesiastic 
is  decidedly  Arminian  in  doctrine.  He  teaches  universal  atonement 
in  such  plain  terms  as  these.  "  He" — our  Lord — "  wrought  out  in 
intention  the  salvation  of  the  whole  race  of  men,  when  He  hung 
dying  upon  the  Tree  of  Shame.  He  did  not  die  for  the  elect ;  He 
died  for  all."  He  holds  the  doctrine  of  man's  ruin  by  the  fall  in  a 
very  modified  sense,  for  he  writes  in  the  discourse  from  which  we 
have  just  quoted  on  "  The  Honour  of  Humanity,"  "  But  the  fall  of 
man  consists  rather  in  the  privation  of  God's  supernatural  grace  than 
in  a  positive  corruption  of  all  his  faculties,  such  as  has  been  imagined 
by  som^  modern  divines."  (The  Italics  are  ours.)  He  teaches  that 
the  will  of  fallen  man  is  free,  so  that  he  is  capable  of  freely  deciding 
to  obey  or  to  defy  the  Author  of  his  being,  and  that  sufficient  grace 
is  given  to  redeemed  humanity  to  repent  and  believe  if  they  will 

We  fear  that  the  Canon's  Arminian  doctrine  is  as  popular  as  he 
himself  is  in  the  Church  of  England  and  amongst  Scottish  Epis- 
copalians. Arminianism  seems  to  thrive  well  "under  the  traditions 
of  a  thousand  years",  like  those  of  Oxford — as  the  ivy  on  old  walls. 
It  is  grieving  to  find  that  the  disciples  of  I^ud  and  the  Tractarians 
still  hold  the  field,  and  that  the  Calvinistic  and  Scriptural  doctrines 
of  the  earliest  English  Reformers  are  despised  and  repudiated. 
While  reading  these  discourses  we  could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
doctrinal  part  of  our  testimony  is  not  yet  out  of  date.  The  erroneous 
views  of  divine  truth  we  expose  and  testify  against  are  still  present- 
day  errors  and  widely  extending.  When  supported  with  learning  and 
eloquence,  as  in  the  volume  under  our  consideration,  they  are  the  more 
fascinating  and  ensnaring  to  many. 

Salvation  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  Explanatory  Notes  for  Communi- 
cants.  By  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Robertson,  A.M.,  Stoneykirk. 
Edinburgh  :  James  Gemmell,  1886. 

This  little  text-book,  its  Author  informs  us,  has  grown  out  of  the 
instructions  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  those  whom  he  was 
preparing  for  their  first  communion.  It  has  many  excellent  points, 
but  it  seems  to  us  to  lack  that  definiteness — that  sharp,  clear  outline — 
of  doctrine  which  is  needed  in  manuals  of  instruction  for  the  young. 
The  statement  of  the  truth  about  the  effect  of  Christ's  atoning  work 
is  defective  if  it  is  not  something  more. 

Christ  by  His  death,  we  are  told,  "satisfied  divine  justice  for  the  iniquity  of  all. 
In  Him  man  thus  entered  into  a  new  covenant  with  Go<l.  Escape  from  the  doom 
of  the  Fall  became  possible  to  any.  Through  this  one  act  of  righteousness  mani- 
fested on  the  cross,  righteousness  could  be  righteously  gifted  to  men,  so  that  they 
might  receive  life.  Christ's  death  made  men  salvable  by  grace,  and  men  are 
saved  when  they  receive  and  rest  on  Him  by  faith." 

According  to  this  view  Christ's  death  did  not  secure  the  salvation  of 

any,  but  only  made  it  possible  that  men  might  be  saved.     How  this 

harmonises  with  the  doctrine  of  Substitution  for  which  Mr.  Robertson 

trenuously  contends,  we  must  leave  him  to  explain.     Though  con 
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Strained  to  point  out  what  we  believe  to  be  defects,  we  are  sensible 
that  the  manner  in  which  certain  doctrines  are  here  treated  is  Scrip- 
tural, fresh,  and  suggestive. 

The  Presbyterian  Review.     July,  1886.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
New  York  :  The  Presbyterian  Review  Association. 

The  first  place  in  this  number  is  given  to  an  article  on  "  Romanism 
in  Canada,'*  by  Principal  M* Vicar,  Montreal.  After  dealing  with  the 
enormous  wealth  possessed  by  the  Roman  Church  in  Canada,  and  the 
immense  revenue  it  derives  from  various  sources,  he  goes  on  to  showthat 
in  return  for  all  it  receives,  it  confers  no  benefits,  but  inflicts  serious 
injuries.  It  is  the  fertile  source  of  puerile  and  idolatrous  superstitions 
— keeps  its  adherents  in  poverty  and  ignorance — and  has  opposed 
itself  to  all  liberty,  civil  and  religious.  These  fruits  it  is  producing 
in  Canada,  it  has  produced  wherever  it  has  gained  any  influence. 
The  difference  between  the  adherents  of  Protestantism  and  Romanism, 
in  point  of  material  prosperity,  is  everywhere  striking.  The  Romanists, 
for  the  most  part,  are  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  "  to 
their  wealthier  and  more  enterprising  neighbours  who  are  Protestants. 
^*  Why  should  it  be  so  ?  As  a  people,  they  are  frugal  and  industrious, 
and  ought  to  be  able  to  accumulate  wealth,  but  for  the  grinding 
exactions  of  the  Church.  This  is  not  a  question  of  race,  but  of 
religion.  A  full  inventory  of  the  wealth  of  the  people  of  the  Pro- 
vince, we  are  persuaded,  would  disclose  the  disadvantageous  posi- 
tion of  Catholics  in  this  respect  as  compared  with  Protestants.  In 
the  city  of  Montreal,  where  we  have  access  to  reliable  dates  for  such 
comparison,  this  is  undeniably  the  case.  Here,  Catholics  are  more 
than  three  times  as  numerous  as  Protestants,  and  yet,  according  to 
official  figures,  the  Protestant  one-third  own  a  considerable  amount 
more  than  one-half  the  entire  wealth  of  the  city,  as  far  as  any  pro- 
prietors are  concerned."  The  power  of  Romanism  in  Canada,  as 
with  us,  is  greatly  increased,  because  it  holds  the  balance  between 
political  parties.  By  this  means,  it  "  interferes  with  the  independence 
of  public  men.  We  do  not  say  all,  but  there  are  many  whose  con- 
sciences must  tell  them,  if  they  ever  listen  to  the  voice  of  that  celestial 
monitor,  that  this  is  the  case.  It  is  well  known  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Romanists  in  this,  and  in  every  country,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests.  They  guide  their  political  as  well  as  their  religious  thinking 
and  acting.  True  children  of  the  Church  must  do  in  public  matters 
as  they  are  told  ;  and  politics  with  the  priests  does  not  mean  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  platform  or  policy  of  Conservatives 
and  Liberals,  but  more  money  and  more  power  for  the  Church. 
With  other  partisans,  the  main  thing  is  to  seize  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment, and  hold  them  as  long  as  possible,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  emolu- 
ments and  exercise  the  patronage  which  this  involves.  The  priests 
understand  this,  and  know  well  that,  as  Protestants  are  divided  on  all 
public  questions,  no  Government  can  exist  without  th  t  solid  vote 
they  command  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Hence,  those  ambitious 
to  rule  must  vie  with  each  other  in  all  sorts  of  efforts  to  secure  their 
powerful  support,  which  can  only  be  done  by  yielding  to  their  wishes." 


\ 
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It  is  evident  that  the  poacy  of  Rome  at  home  and  across  the  Atlantic 
is  essentially  the  same.  Still,  Dr.  M*Vicar  thinks  that  the  outlook  in 
Canada  is  by  no  means  discouraging.  Romanism,  there,  is  subject  to 
the  action  of  mighty  internal  disintegrating  forces  which  are  working 
its  downfall.  Hundreds  and  thousands  have  lost  all  confidence  in 
its  dogmas,  and  retain  nominal  connection  with  it  only  through  social 
and  business  considerations.  The  Protestant  evangelistic  and  edu- 
cational agencies  which  are  at  work  among  Romanists  have  been 
attended  with  a  large  measure  of  success.  '*  In  Montreal,  for  example, 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  there  were  only  two  small  French  Protestant 
churches,  and  now,  reckoning  all  denominations,  there  are  eight 
churches,  with  about  four  hundred  families  connected  with  them, 
most  of  whom  have  been  gathered  from  the  Romish  communions,  and 
similarly  satisfactory  results  have  been  reached  at  other  points.  So 
that,  while  fifty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  French  Protestant 
church  in  the  whole  country,  there  are  now  nearly  one  hundred,  and 
probably  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  French  Protestants  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States." 

The  other  articles  include  a  welUnformed  paper  on  "The 
Languages  of  Asia  Minor  and  their  Study  as  related  to  Missionary 
Work ; "  two  slight,  though  interesting  ones,  on  "  The  Deacon,"  and 
"  Venatus  Fortunatus  and  his  Latin  Hymns,"  and  the  conclusion 
of  Dr.  Flint's  elaborate  and  learned  disquisition  on  "  The  Classifica- 
tion of  the  Sciences." 


**  Earthquakks  in  divers  places  *'  are  associated  in  Scripture  with  eventful 
times  in  the  history  of  men  and  nations.  They  are  presented  as  heralds  of 
mighty  chan&^es  about  to  take  place  in  human  society.  And  these  natural  con- 
vulsions have  recently  been  very  numerous  and  very  wide-spread.  New  Zea- 
land, Greece,  Italy,  and  America,  have  been  visited  by  them,  and  suffered 
severely  in  consequence  of  them  both  in  property  and  life.  The  Americans,  as 
one  has  put  it,  "who  are  ever  disposed  to  claim  for  themselves  and  their  country 
the  most  extensive  phenomena  of  all  sorts,'*  have  had  a  decided  pre-eminence  of 
late  in  the  way  of  earthquakes.  These  shocks  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
have  a  Divine  voice  for  us — a  voice  of  warning,  intimating  that  great  changes 
are  about  to  take  place  in  this  earth,  and  a  voice  of  hope,  for  these  groans  of 
creation  point  forward  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  which  awaits 
it.     The  night  may  be  coming  but  also  the  morning. 

How  soon  great  changes  might  take  place  is  illustrated  by  the  present  state 
of  matters  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  tension  in  the  relations  between  the  various 
European  Powers,  caused  by  what  has  transpired  in  Bulgaria,  is  such  that  a 
very  slight  incident  may  break  it,  and  set  them  in  antagonism  to  each 
other.  We  sincerely  pity  the  Bulgarians  in  having  their  territory  made 
the  battle-field,  so  to  speak,  of  European  diplomacy,  and  admire  the  independ- 
ence and  courage  which  they  have  manifested.  They  evidently  deserve  better 
things  than  the  jealousy  of  their  bigger  neighbours  will  allow  them  to  obtain. 
We  trust  that  matters  will  be  settled  at  present  without  war — ^for  war  is  a 
terrible  evil — but  we  have  little  hope  that  the  whole  Eastern  Question,  with  its 
many  ramifications  extending  to  our  Indian  Empire,  will  be  bo  aetUedL 
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The  apathy  with  which  the  advance  of  Romauism  is  regarded  amone  us  is 
giving  this  system  a  great  advantage  in  carrying  out  its  designs.  When,  in 
reply  to  the  insolent  answer  which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  addressed  to  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Scottish  Protestant  Alliance  anent  the  recent  appointment 
of  Mr.  Matthews,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  him  from  that  body  pomting  out 
what  were  the  real  claims  of  Romanism,  the  secular  press  could  not  deny  the 
truth  of  these  claims,  but  ridiculed  the  idea  of  their  being  insisted  upon  in  this 
enlightened  age.  As  well  think  of  the  Copcmican  system  in  astronomy  being 
revived,  as  to  think  that  Popery  would  act  now  as  it  did  centuries  ago.  But  is 
it  not  the  proud  boast  of  Popery  that  it  cannot  change  ?  The  warning  which  a 
sturdy  Pixitestant  gave  to  Britain  many  years  ago  is  needed  to-day  :  **  Make 
peace  if  you  will  with  Popery,  receive  it  into  your  senate,  enshrine  it  in  your 
chambers,  plant  it  in  your  hearts.  But  be  ye  certain,  as  certain  as  there  is  a 
heaven  above  you,  and  a  God  over  you,  that  the  Popery  thus  honoured  and 
embraced  is  the  very  Popery  that  was  loathed  and  degraded  by  the  holiest  of 
vour  fathers ;  and  the  same  in  haughtiness,  the  same  in  Intolerance,  which 
lorded  it  over  kings,  assumed  the  prerogative  of  Deity,  crushed  human  liberty, 
and  slew  the  saints  of  God." 


(EcjcltBtaBtical    Inttlliqtnu. 

MEETING  OF  THE  SECESSION  SYNOD  OF  IRELAND. 

The  Secession  Synod  of  Ireland  met  in  the  Secession  Church, 
Botanic  Avenue,  Belfast,  on  Monday,  5th  July,  and  was  opened  with 
a  sermon  by  the  retiring  moderator,  Rev.  Samuel  Pettigrew,  from 
I  Cor.  iii.,  3,  11 — "For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that 
is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ."  At  the  close  of  public  worship,  the 
Synod  was  constituted  with  prayer  by  the  moderator.  The  roll  was 
then  made  out  and  testimonials  from  elders  were  received  and  read. 
The  following  members  were  present : — Rev.  J.  T.  Moore,  Rev.  J.  C. 
Stuart,  Rev.  George  M*Mahon,  Rev.  Samuel  Pettigrew,  Rev.  J.  W. 
Gamble,  Rev.  Geoige  Laverty,  and  Rev.  W.  Auld;  with  Messrs 
William  Clugston,  Belfast ;  Thomas  Gamble,  Coronary  ;  John  Kidd, 
Boardmills ;  John  Hamilton,  Clare ;  Samuel  Porter,  Tyrone's 
]  )itches ;  and  William  Preston,  Lisburn,  ruling  elders.  An  extract 
minute  from  the  clerk  of  Synod  in  Scotland  was  read,  certifying  that 
the  Rev.  Robert  Morton,  Perth,  and  Rev.  John  Sturrock,  Edinburgh, 
had  been  appointed  as  deputies  to  attend  the  present  meeting.  It 
was  thereupon  agreed  to  place  their  names  on  the  roll  It  was  inti- 
mated by  the  clerk  of  the  Markethill  Presbytery  that  the  Rev.  John 
Powell  had  died  since  last  meeting  of  Synod  and  his  name  was,  there- 
fore, dropped  from  the  roll.  The  minutes  of  last  meeting  of  Synod, 
having  been  in  the  hands  of  members,  were  held  as  read  and 
sustained  as  correct.  The  appointment  of  the  moderator  was  deferred 
till  next  morning.  The  members  to  form  committees  of  bills  and 
overtures  were  named  and  appointed  to  meet  next  morning  at  9.45 
and  the  Presbyteries  were  appointed  to  meet  at  9.30.  Mr.  Auld  was 
appointed  to  conduct  devotional  exercises  on  Tuesday  morning,  Mr. 
Stuart  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  one  of  the  Scotch  deputies  on  Wed- 
nesday morning.     On  Tuesday  morning  the  Rev.  George  Laverty 
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was  appointed  moderator  for  the  current  year.  The  reports  of 
Presbyteries  were  handed  in  and  read.  The  report  from  the 
Monaghan  Presbytery  stated  that  TuUyvallen  and  Cootehill  are  vacan- 
cies under  their  care,  and  that  during  the  past  year  they  visited  the 
united  congregation  of  Mullabrack  and  Emyvale,  and  that  of  Corw). 
ary,  and  endeavoured  to  press  upon  them  their  obligation  to  make 
proper  provision  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  The  report  from  ttie 
Markethill  Presbytery,  stated  that  Boardmills  is  a  vacancy  under  the 
care  of  Presbytery  but  that  it  had  given  a  call  to  Mr.  John  Moody, 
A.B.,  licentiate  of  the  Ayr  Presbytery  in  Scotland  and  that  Mr.  Moody 
had  accepted  the  call,  and  was  to  be  ordained  in  Boardmills  on  the 
8th  Instant ;  that  Robert  F.  Stuart  is  a  student  in  arts  of  the  first  year 
under  the  Presbytery  ;  and  William  S.  Clugston  a  student  in  arts  of 
the  second  year,  and  had  also  attended  the  Divinity  Hall  in  Scotland 
lor  one  session  ;  and  that  they  had  made  special  inquiries  as  to  the 
financial  condition  of  each  of  the  congregations  and  enjoined  statistics 
showing  the  attendance  and  amount  of  collections  at  the  various  diets 
of  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  Committee  of  Bills  transmitted  to  Synod  a  petition  from  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Stuart  in  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  call  from 
Boardmills  to  a  probationer  of  the  Ayr  Presbytery  had  been  prosecu- 
ted and  carried  out ;  and  the  Synod  issued  the  matter  by  expressing 
regret  that  the  law  had  not  been  carried  out  and  the  call  forwarded  to 
the  Ayr  Presbytery,  but  that  they  considered  there  was  nothing  lo 
interrupt  the  proceedings  to  a  settlemenL 

The  Synod  adopted  the  following  minute  in  regard  to  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  John  Powell  of  Lisbum  : — "  The  Synod  have  heard  with 
profound  regret  the  report  made  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John 
Powell,  which  took  place  on  thestst  August  last.  The  Synod  desire 
to  record  their  high  sense  of  the  many  excellent  qualities  of  their  late 
brother  and  of  their  appreciation  ofthe  services  he  rendered  to  religion 
They  rejoice  that  he  was  enabled  to  preach  the  gospel  with  clearness 
and  force  till  a  good  old  age,  and  lo  testify  by  a  godly  life  and  pea«- 
ful  death  to  the  value  and  influence  of  the  truth  he  proclaimed  lo 
others.  The  Synod  also  desire  to  record  their  sincere  sympathy  with 
the  members  of  the  family  of  their  late  brother  in  their  bereavement 
and  pray  that  their  father's  God  may  be  their  God  and  their  guidt 

The  Synod  held  its  annual  conference  on  the  state  of  religion,  and 
members  were  asked  to  speak  on  this  subject  in  the  order  of  the  roll 
From   their  statements  it  appeared  that  the  various  ministers  are    1 
labouring  with  diligence  in  the  several  departments  of  their  pastoral 
work,  and  are  enjoying  some  measure  of  encouragement  in  their  work,    ] 
especially  among  the  young.     Mr.  Auld,  instead  of  reading  a  paper  on    j 
this  subject,   made  an  oral  statement  referring  particularly  to  the 
many  injurious  effects  which  the  backwardness  and  neglect  of  not  a 
few  of  out  people  to  contribute  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  produce    I 
in  out  congteg,a.l.\citv^  kc\4  ^.M^-g^sting  the  importance  of  giving  the 
most  setious  V\ee4  Vo  tai  o'AV  4  Ttrntii  \tK  ■&ta'aa.'A.Qt  matters.    ' 
committee  was  a.pv^i'^nwi  \Q  ita--^  ^ 
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the  following  resolution  was  submitted  by  it  and  adopted  by  the 
Synod  : — "The  Synod,  having  considered  the  stale  of  religion  in  our 
congregations  and  the  need  of  increased  attention  being  given  to  the 
furtherance  of  God's  cause  in  our  hands,  resolve  that  Presbyteries  be 
instructed  to  devote  a  part  of  their  sittings,  or  a  special  sitting,  to 
prayer  and  conference  for  that  end,  and  that  they  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  stir  up  the  various  congregations  under  their  charge  to 
seek  a  revival  of  practical  godliness." 

The  deputies  from  the  United  Original  Secession  Synod  of  Scot- 
land were  introduced  by  the  clerk  and  gave  raost  instructive  and  ani- 
mating addresses.  At  the  close  of  their  addresses  it  was  moved  and 
agreed  to  that  the  heartiest  thanks  of  the  Court  be  given  to  them  for 
their  presence  and  their  excellent  and  seasonable  addresses.  The 
moderator  and  the  Rev.  William  Auld  were  appointed  a  deputation 
to  attend  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Original  Secession  Church  of 
Scotland. 

The  report  of  the  Foreign  Mission  was  submitted  and  adopted. 
The  report  showed  a  falling  off  of  contributions  to  the  Orphanage 
Department  of  the  mission.  It  was  hoped  that  the  contributions  to 
this  fund  would  be  more  liberal  this  year. 

The  Finance  Committee's  report  was  submitted  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Gamble,  convener,  and  adopted.  The  contributions  to  the  Synod's 
Incidental  Expenses'  Fund  showed  a  slight  increase  over  last  year. 
Two  congregations  contributed  to  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers' 
Fund  instead  of  one  last  year. 

The  Rev.  George  Laverty  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Rome's  Tactics 
and  Aims."  The  thanks  of  the  Synod  were  unanimously  accorded 
Mr.  Laverty  for  his  interesting  and  appropriate  paper,  and  he 
"was  requested  to  forward  it  to  the  editor  of  the  Secession  Magazine 
for  publication. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  petition  Parliament  against  the  Home 
Rule  proposals  of  the  Government  A  committee  consisting  of  the 
moderator,  the  clerk  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Gamble,  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  the  petition,  which  was  to  be  signed  in  name  of  the  Synod 
by  the  moderator  and  clerk,  and  forwarded  to  Parliament  through  one 
of  the  members  for  Belfast. 

Pan-Psalmody  Council. — Communications  from  America  were 
read  regarding  Pan-Council  to  be  held  in  Kampen,  Holland,  on  the 
position  the  Psalms  should  occupy  in  the  worship  of  God.  After  due 
consideration  of  the  subject  it  was  resolved  that  if  any  member  of 
Synod  could  make  it  convenient  to  attend  said  Council  the  clerk 
should  be  authorized  to  give  him  credentials  ;  and  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  moderator,  the  clerk  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pettigrew, 
was  appointed  to  write  a  letter  embodying  our  views  on  the  Psalmody 
question. 

Motion  of  Sympathy  with  the  Clerk. — It  being  reported  that 
a  son  of  the  clerk  had  just  been  taken  away  by  death  after  a  lingering 
illness,  the  following  resolution  was  proposed  and  unanimously  agreed 
to  r  **  That  the  Synod,  having  learned  of  the  painful  bereaveme  nt 
sustained  by  their  clerk,  the  Rev.  G.  M'Mahou,  through  the  death,  of 
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livered  an.  able  and  impressive  sermon  from  Haggai  ii.  9.     In  the  course  of  it  he 
dwelt  upon  the  great  work  that  had  been  done  in  their  old  place  of  worship  under 
the  ministry  of  Messrs.  Aiiken,  Mackay,  and  Ritchie,  and  the  still  greater  work 
which  he  anticipated  in  the  new  habitation  into  which  they  had  entered.    Toacfa. 
ing  upon  the  great  legacy  of  divine  truth  which  they  had  received  in  unbroken  line 
from  their  Covenanting  forefathers,  Mr.  Hobart  entered,  in  conclusion,  upon  t 
short  historical  account  of  the  Original  Secession  Church  in  the  county.    He 
showed  that  nine  years  after  the  secession  of  1733  ^^^  doctrines  of  the  Original 
Secession  Church  were  introduced  into  Aberdeenshire  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Mr.  James  Ferguson  of  Kinmundy,  the  first  congregation  having  been  fonned 
at  Craigdam,  and  the  first  minister  settled  in  1752.       In  1777,  the  Seceders  in 
Aberdeen  disjoined  themselves  from  the  congregation  of  Craigdam,  and  io  1779 
built  their  first  church  in  Belmont  Street.      In  1782,  their  first  minister,  Mr. 
Michael  Arthur,  was  settled,  and  in  1786,  he  demitted  his  charge  and  emigrated 
to  America.     Their  second  minister,  Mr.  Wm.  M*A11,  was  settled  in    1789,  re- 
signed on  account  of  ill  health  in  1798,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  well-remembered 
Rev.  James  Templeton  in  1801.     In  1804  the  Synod  having  adopted  New  Light 
or   Voluntary    principles,  those  who  adhered  to  the  old  principles  of  national 
allegiance  to  Christ  and  to  the  Covenant  built  a  new  church — the  building  lately 
swept  away — for  themselves  in  Skene  Terrace  in  1810.     The  first  minister  there 
was  the  Rev.  John  Aitken,  who  held  the  charge  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  wis 
succee<led  in  1857  by  Rev.  John  Mackay.     On  the  removal  of  Mr.  Mackay  to 
Glasgow,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  the  present  pastor  of  the 
congregation.     He  closed  a  powerful  sermon  by  saying  that  for  upwards  of  150 
years  the  Seceders  had  maintained  the  same  testimony,  preached  the  same  gospel, 
and  witnessed  for  the  same  covenanting  cause,  and  he  trusted  that  the  time  was 
coming  when  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  should  be  largely  extended,  not  only  over 
this  city,  but  over  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  that  they  should  all  become 
covenanting  kingdoms. 

The  Rev.  E.  Ritchie  (pastor)  in  the  afternoon  preached  an  appropriate  sermon 
from  Isaiah  liv.  10,  and  in  the  evening  Mr.  Hobart  preached  to  a  crowded  churdi 
from  Judges  xiii.  5.  The  collection  on  Thursday  amounted  to  ;£'39  i6s.,  and  00 
Sabbath ;f 21  15s.  lod.,  making  in  all  the  handsome  sum  of ;f 61  lis.  lod. 


PRESBYTERY  MEETINGS. 


Glasgow. — On  Thursday,  the  9th  September,  the  Presbytery  met  at  Paisley 
for  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Rev. 
A.  J.  Yuill,  Moderator,  constituted  with  prayer.  The  following  merobeis 
of  Presbytery  were  present,  viz..  Rev.  W.  F.  Aitken,  Rev.  John  Ritchie,  Rev, 
John  M*Kay,  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Gardiner,  and  Andrew  Miller,  ministers,  with  Mr.  W. 
Petcrkin,  and  Mr.  E.  Hamilton,  elders.  The  following  brethren  being  present 
were  asked  to  take  their  seats,  viz..  Rev.  John  Robertson,  Ayr  ;  Rev.  Thomas 
Hobart,  Carluke ;  Rev.  Thorn.  Robertson,  Kilwinning ;  Rev,  John  Stunock, 
Edinburgh  ;  and  Rev.  W.  Spiers,  Darvel.  The  edict  for  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
Ritchie  was  laid  on  the  table,  duly  certified,  as  read  at  the  prescribed  times. 
When  the  hour  of  public  worship  had  come,  the  edict  was  again  read,  three 
several  times,  b)  Mr.  Robert  Stewart,  student  of  theology,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  do  so.  No  objectors  having  appeared,  the  Presbytery  adjourned  to  the 
Hall  in  which  the  congregation  worships.  As  previously  arranged,  puhlic 
worship  was  begun  by  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  who  conducted  the  opening  de 
votional  exercises ;  Rev.  John  M'Kay  preached  the  sermon  from  2nd  Cor.  v.  JO, 
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that  may  suggest  thoughts  suitable  to  the  circumstances  in  which,  through  the  good- 
ness of  God  you  are  placed.    This  is  a  day  of  gladness  and  rejoicing  with  you,  because 
God  has  prepared  for  you  this  beautiful  habitation.    You  have  an  honourable  history 
behind  you  in  connection  with  that  building  which  no  longer  exists,  except  in  the 
hallowed  memories  associated  with  it  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  wont  to 
worship  there — some  of  whom  are  still  on  earth,  many  of  whom  have  fallen  asleep. 
But  now  a  fresh  start  is  given  to  you,  in  your  being  put  in  possession  of  this  ornate 
and  commodious  building  in  which  the  great  work  of  a  Christian  congregation  may 
be  carried  on.     Has  not  God  in  this  been  putting  you  under  a  new  debt  or  obliga- 
tion  ?    His  goodness  anew,  and  with  greater  force  than  before,  lays  upon  you  the 
obligation  to  serve  Him  faithfully  in  the  Gospel  of  His  Son.      The  true  glory  of 
this  place  or  of  any  church  building  must  be  found,  not  in  its  outward  symmetry 
and  beauty,  but  in  its  being  the  place  where  the  glorious  tidings  of  redeeming  love 
are  faithfully  and  earnestly  proclaimed — where  fellowship  with  heaven  is  enjoyed, 
and  where  stimulus  is  given  to  earnest  Christian  work.     The  most  beautiful  and 
magnificent  building  in  which  these  glorious  things  are  not  found,  is  no  part  of  that 
church  which  is  '*  the  house  of  the  living  God  and  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth.**    You  can  only  discharge  the  debt  God  is  anew  laying  upon  you  this  day, 
by  clinging  closely  to  the  old,  old  Gospel,  and  bearing  witness  to  it  in  all  its  divine 
breadth  and  simplicity.     The  old  banner  must  still  be  seen  waving  over  you — the 
banner  with  the  words  inscribed  upon  it :  *  For  Christ*s  Crown  and  Covenant.  * 
The  Christ  of  the  Gospel  has  all  power  given  to  Ilim  that  He  may  through  the 
Church  carry  on  His  redeeming  work  among  all  nations.      The  universality  of  the 
Gospel  of  which  we  have  spoken  to  you  so  much,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  precious 
doctrine  of  the  universality  of  Christ's  Mediatorial  sovereignty — a  sovereignty  ac- 
knowledged and  accepted  in  these  lands  in  solemn  covenant  engagements.    The  full 
glory  of  the  Gospel  will  not  be  displayed  until  Christ  reigns  over  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  as  His  willing  subjects,  and  to  this  full  glory  it  is  ours  to  bear  witness. 
In  the  mighty  power  of  our  exalted  Head  we  are  to  go  with  His  Gospel  to  our 
fellow- men  everywhere.      The  Gospel  has  been  given  to  you  not  for  your  own 
sakes  only — that  in  meditation  upon  it  here  from  time  to  time  your  own  spiritual 
life  may  be  nourished — ^but  also  for  the  sake  of  others  around  you  who  may  be 
perishing  for  the  lack  of  it.     That  church,  that  congregation,  bears  the  closest 
likeness  to  Christ,  that,  with  faithful  adherence  to  His  truth,  is  active  in  seeking  the 
salvation  of  the  lost.     In  carrying  on  this  blessed  work  in  connection  with  this 
handsome  structure,  we  bid  you  God -speed.     May  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  rest 
upon  you,  and  may  the  attractive  power  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  be  so  felt  here  that 
many  shall  be  drawn   to  Him,  and  claim  it  as  the  birthplace  of  their  immortal 
souls.     '  Peace  be  within  thy  walls  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces.     Now  for 
my  friends'  and  companions*  sake,  I  will  say  Peace  be  within  thee.*  ** 

A  public  meeting  of  the  congregation  and  friends  was  held  in  the  new  church  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  people. 
Interesting  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  E.  Ritchie,  who 
occupied  the  chair,  and  by  the  Revs.  A.  Stirling,  R.  Morton,  T.  Hobart,  M.A., 
Carluke ;  A.  M.  Bannatjme,  Union  Free  Church,  Aberdeen  ;  James  Goodall, 
Gallowgate  Free  Church ;  Mr.  M*Kay.  An  interesting  part  of  the  proceedings  was 
the  moving  by  Mr.  Charles  Joss  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Town  Council  for  the 
generous  and  handsome  way  in  which  they  dealt  with  the  congregation  in  providing 
them  with  a  new  church.  This  was  acknowledged,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
the  Lord  Provost,  by  Bailie  Walker. 

The  opening  services  were  continued  on  the  following  Sabbath,  when  in  the 
orenoon  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  M.  A,  Carluke,  occupied  the  pulpit  and  de- 
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livered  aa  able  and  impressive  sermon  from  Haggai  ii.  9.     In  the  course  of  it  be 
dwelt  upon  the  great  work  that  had  l)een  done  in  their  old  place  of  worship  nndcr 
the  ministry  of  Messrs.  Aitken,  Mackay,  and  Ritchie,  and  the  still  greater  work 
which  he  anticipated  in  the  new  habitation  into  which  they  had  entered.     Touch, 
ing  upon  the  great  legacy  of  divine  truth  which  they  had  received  in  unbroken  line 
from  their  Covenanting  forefathers,  Mr.   Hubart  entered,  in  conclusion,  upon  a 
short  historical  account  of  the  Original  Secession  Church  in  the  county.    He 
showed  that  nine  years  after  the  secession  of  1733  ^^^  doctrines  of  the  Original 
Secession  Church  were  introduced  into  Aberdeenshire  through  the  instrameotality 
of  Mr.  James  Ferguson  of  Kinmundy,  the  first  congregation  having  Xteen  formed 
at  Craigdam,  and  the  first  minister  settled  in  1752.      In  1777,  the  Sccedcrs  in 
Aberdeen  disjoined  themselves  from  the  congregation  of  Craigdam,  and  in  1779 
built  their  first  church  in  Belmont  Street.      In   1782,  their  first  minister,  Mr. 
Michael  Arthur,  was  settled,  and  in  1786,  he  demitted  his  charge  and  emigrated 
to  America.     Their  second  minister,  Mr.  Wm.  M*A11,  was  settled  in    1789,  re- 
signed on  account  of  ill  health  in  1798,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  well-remembered 
Rev.  James  Templeton  in  180 1.     In  1804  the  Synod  having  adopted  New  Dght 
or   Voluntary    principles,  those  who  adhered  to  the  old  principles   of  national 
allegiance  to  Christ  and  to  the  Covenant  built  a  new  church — the  building  lately 
swept  away — for  themselves  in  Skene  Terrace  in  1810.     The  first  minister  there 
was  the  Rev.  John  Aitken,  who  held  the  charge  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  was 
succeeded  in  1857  by  Rev.  John  Mackay.     On  the  removal  of  Mr.  Mackay  to 
Glasgow,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  the  present  pastor  of  the 
congregation.     He  closed  a  powerful  sermon  by  saying  that  for  upwards  of  150 
years  the  Seceders  had  maintained  the  same  testimony,  preached  the  same  gospel, 
and  witnessed  for  the  same  covenanting  cause,  and  he  trusted  that  the  time  was 
coming  when  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  should  be  largely  extended,  not  only  ovtr 
this  city,  but  over  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  that  they  should  all  become 
covenanting  kingdoms. 

The  Rev.  E.  Ritchie  (pastor)  in  the  afternoon  preached  an  appropriate  sermon 
from  Isaiah  liv.  lO,  and  in  the  evening  Mr.  Hobart  preached  to  a  crowded  church 
from  Judges  xiii.  5.  The  collection  on  Thursday  amounted  to  £^g  i6s.,  and  00 
Sabbath ;£'2i  15s.  lod.,  making  in  all  the  handsome  sumof;^6i  lis.  lod. 


PRESBYTERY  MEETINGS. 


Glasgow. — On  Thursday,  the  9th  September,  the  Presbytery  met  at  Paislcjr 
for  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Rev. 
A.  J.  Yuill,  Moderator,  constituted  with  prayer.  The  following  members 
of  Presbytery  were  present,  viz..  Rev.  W.  F.  Aitken,  Rev.  John  Ritchie,  Rev, 
John  M*Kay,  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Gardiner,  and  Andrew  Miller,  ministers,  with  Mr.  W. 
Petcrkin,  and  Mr.  E.  Hamilton,  elders.  The  following  brethren  being  present 
were  asked  to  take  their  seats,  viz..  Rev.  John  Robertson,  Ayr;  Rev.  Thomas 
Hobart,  Carluke ;  Rev.  Thom.  Robertson,  Kilwinning ;  Rev.  John  Sturrock, 
Edinburgh  ;  and  Rev.  \V.  Spiers,  Darvel.  The  edict  for  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
Ritchie  was  laid  on  the  table,  duly  certified,  as  read  at  the  prescribcil  limes. 
When  the  hour  of  public  worship  had  come,  the  edict  was  again  read,  three 
several  times,  b)  Mr.  Robert  Stewart,  student  of  theology,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  do  so.  No  objectors  having  appeared,  the  Presbytery  adjourned  to  the 
Hall  in  wV\\cVi  VYvt  coT\\»;ce^i4\\otv  worships.  As  previously  arranged,  puhKc 
Worship  was  begyiiv  \i'^  "^^v .  TVata.'a&  ^OomX^  ^«^<:k  ^sscAMcted  the  opening  <ie 
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Rev.  John  Ritchie,  father  of  the  young  minister,  stated  the  steps  of  procedure,  put 
the  questions  of  the  Formula,  and  offered  up  the  ordination  prayer,  during  which 
Rev.  E.  Ritchie  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  of  Paisley,  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  Presbytery.  Thereafter,  Mr.  Ritchie  received  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  from 
all  the  brethren  in  the  ministry ;  and  Rev,  A.  J.  Yuill  addressed  the  young  pastor 
and  the  people.  The  services  were  concluded  by  Rev.  John  Robertson.  At  the 
close  of  public  worship,  Mr.  Ritchie  was  cordially  received  by  all  the  people,  who 
warmly  shook  hands  with  him  as  they  retired.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  i.^,,  on 
the  1 2th  September,  the  young  minister  was  introduced  to  his  people  by  Rev.  John 
Ritchie  of  Shottsbum,  who  preached  in  the  forenoon  from  Matt.  vi.  9-13,  and 
n  the  evening  from  Judges  vii.  4.  In  the  afternoon.  Rev.  E.  Ritchie  preached 
from  Eph.  vi.  18,  19 — **  Praying  always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the 
Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with  all  perseverance  and  supplication  for  all  saints. 
And  for  me,  that  utterance  may  be  given  unto  me,  that  I  may  open  my  mouth 
boldly  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  gospel,  for  which  I  am  an  ambassador.'* 

At  all  the  diets  of  worship  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  deeply-interested 
people,  and  the  collection  was  very  liberal. 

We  congratulate  our  young  brother  on  his  settlement  in  such  an  inviting  and 
hopeful  field  of  labour  with  such  an  efficient  band  of  workers  around  him,  and  in 
the  favourable  and  encouraging  circumstances  amid  which  he  has  begun  his  work. 
We  also  congratulate  our  friends  at  Paisley  on  their  having  had  set  over  them  in 
the  Lord  a  young  minister  of  such  gifts  and  energy.  They  have  shown  such 
stedfastness  and  activity  before  receiving  a  minister  that  we  have  every  confidence 
that  with  the  blessing  of  God  upon  both  minister  and  people  a  large  measure  of 
prosperity  will  be  enjoyed  by  them. 

Perth  and  Aberdeen. — A  meeting  of  this  Presbytery  was  held  in  the  Church 
at  Dundee,  on  Monday,  the  i8th  October — the  Rev.  Mr.  Patrick,  Carnoustie, 
moderator.  Mr.  Finlayson  delivered  a  popular  sermon  from  2  Cor.  v.,  17 — which 
was  cordially  sustained. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  settlement  of  the  Rev.  E.  White,  in  Kirrie- 
muir, at  the  request  of  the  congregation,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  and  as  he  had 
agreed  to  engage  in  Home  Mission  Work,  the  Presbytery  unanimously  agreed  to 
recommend  to  the  Home  Mission  Committee  the  giving  of  a  small  grant  for 
this  purpose. 

SOCIAL  MEETINGS,  &c. 

Glasgow,  Bridgeton. — The  Home  Circle  in  connection  with  this  congrega- 
tion held  their  first  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  5lh  ult,,  when  the  honorary 
president,  the  Rev.  John  M*Kay,  delivered  an  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  on 
**  The  Improvement  of  Youth,"  to  a  pleasingly  numerous  assemblage.  The  Home 
Circle  was  designed  to  advance  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  congregation,  and 
it  has  been  very  successful  in  the  promotion  of  these  ends.  The  syllabus  of  sub- 
jects was  very  full  on  by-gone  seasons,  and  it  is  more  complete  at  this  time  than 
on  any  previous  year.  It  includes  subjects  fitted  to  further  the  mental,  moral,  and 
religious  welfare  of  its  members  ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  the  promise  of  greater 
success  this  season  than  in  any  previous  year. 

PoLLOKSHAws — SociAi.  MEETING. — The  annual  soiree  of  the  Band  of  Hope 
in  connection  with  the  Original  Secession  congregation  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
church  on  Friday  evening,  8th  October.  The  Rev,  William  B.  Gardiner  presided, 
and  there  was  a  large  attendance.      After  an  abundant  supply  of  tea  and  fancy 
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bresu},  provided  by  two  friends  in  the  congregation,  the  chairman  addressed  the 
young  people  on  '*  Clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart."  Mr.  John  L.  Algie,  jun.,  sob- 
mitted  the  annual  report,  and  stated  that  64  had  joined  the  society  during  the  past 
year.  Mr.  John  Mason  presented  a  very  encouraging  financial  report.  Thereafter 
excellent  and  appropriate  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Smellie, 
M.A.,  Stranraer ;  Councillor  Hall,  and  Mr.  Robert  Spronll.  Readings  and  reci- 
tations were  given  by  Messrs  Andrew  Macfarlane,  John  Kyle,  Allan  Scott,  John 
Mason,  Henry  N.  Gardiner  ;  and  Misses  Jane  R.  Gardiner,  Lizzie  Sproull,  Maggie 
Reid,  and  Janet  Stewart.  Tl^e  customary  votes  of  thanks  were  heartily  given  to 
the  speakers,  committee,  and  chairman,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  L.  Algie, 
And  Mr.  Robert  C.  Algie.     The  meeting  was  closed  with  the  benediction. 


missionary, , ._ 

been  engaged.  At  the  close  he  exhibited  and  explained  a  goodly  number  of 
curious  articles  which  he  had  brought  home  with  him  from  India.  A  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  awarded  to  him  for  his  very  interesting  lecture. 


THE  NEW  MAGAZINE  TREASURER. 

When  George  Jack  Esq.,  Dundee,  at  last  meeting  of  Synod,  resigned  the  office 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Magazine,  the  duties  of  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  cfficientlj 
discharged,  he  stated  that  his  interest  in  the  periodical  was  as  strong  as  ever,  and 
that  he  would  cheerfully  continue  to  hold  office  until  his  successor  was  appointed. 

On  the  13th  Oct.  last,  the  Magazine  Committee  unanimously  appointed  Mr. 
Robert  Robertson,  35  Lutton  Place,  Edinburgh,  to  be  Mr.  Jack's  successor.  Al 
the  same  time  the  Committee  thanked  Mr.  Jack  for  the  clear  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Magazine  he  had  prepared  for  the  new  Treasurer,  and  for  the  cordial 
manner  in  which  he  declared  that  he  would  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

As  the  Magazine  accounts  must  be  paid  half  yearly  on  the  iith  Nov.  and  on 
the  15th  May,  and  as  no  treasurer,  however  willing,  can  pay  accounts  without 
funds,  the  Committee  earnestly  request  congregational  treasurers  and  subscribers 
who  pay  half  yearly,  to  have  the  funds  in  the  Treasurer's  hand  at  the  latest  on  the 
1st  Nov.  and  on  the  1st  May  each  half  year.  Punctuality  in  making  remittances 
of  money  will  do  much  to  help  the  new  Treasurer  in  the  performance  of  his  dutie. 

Observe  the  new  Treasurer  is  Mr.  Robert  Robertson,  35  Lutton  Place, 
Edinburgh,  to  whom  all  orders  for  the  Magazine  are  to  be  sent,  ^-nd  all  money 
orders  made  payable.  Thomas  Hobart,  Coftz'tner. 

[In  connection  with  the  above  notice  of  change  of  Treasurer,  perhaps  we  may 
be  allowed  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  January  number  commences  a  new 
volume,  and  that  this  affords  a  favourable  opportunity  of  increasing  the  number  of 
readers  and  subscribers.  By  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  present  readers,  wc 
are  convinced,  the  area  over  which  the  **  Magazine  "  is  circulated  might  be  sorn^ 
what  extended.  That  there  is  need  for  a  periodical  exhibiting  the  principles  both 
of  Evangelical  Religion  and  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  the  tendencies  of  our 
time  make  abundantly  manifest.  We  trust  that  our  new  Treasurer,  to  whom,  as  to 
OUT  old  and  tried  friend  Mr.  Jack,  the  work  is  a  labour  of  love,  will  find  many 
in  the  dvffcTeivl  patVs  o\  V\vt  CV>\\Okv  ^"sa&tting  themselves  to  malce  his  work 
pleasant,  by  TOak\t\^\X.^ucQ«^5S.l>i\.---^'s>«\ 
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